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By the author of “White Shadows in the South Seas” 


ATOLLS 





“White Shadows in the South Seas.” 


the Dangerous Archipelago, which are among the most amazing habitations of man. 


OF THE SUN 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


HE new book deals with those blazing coral wreaths upon the equatorial Pacific known as 


Mr. 


O’Brien spent months among the Paumotuans taking part in their daily lives. 


Moreover, in the new book he tells of further adventures in the Marquesas Islands, and the 
reader meets again those unforgetable native figures—Exploding Eggs, Vanquished Often, Daugh- 
ter of the Pigeon, Seventh Man Who Wallows in the Mire, and many others who first appeared in 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. 


Price $5.00 


OUR REPUBLIC 


By S. E. Forman 


This is literally a book that no American can afford to 
be without. It is an authoritative, up-to-date, enter- 
tainingly written history of the United States from the 
earliest times down through the Armament Conference. 
It is about the country’s business as well as about its 


THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


By Esther Singleton 


A beautiful book for the reader who loves gardens; and for the garden 
lover who happens to be also a Shakespeare enthusiast it is very nearly 
ideal as a memorable gift. There is all manner of quaint flower-lore of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. Forty illustrations. Price $3.00. 


WHEN THE WEST WAS YOUNG 
By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


A book of true stories of the West when it was really wild and woolly— 
and really heroic. They are as fascinating as anything in fiction and have 
the advantage of being narratives of facts. Price $2.00. 


SHOUTS AND MURMURS 
By Alexander Woollcott — 


Adventures among playwrights and players by one who has attended a 
thousand and one first nights in New York, London and Paris. Burton 
Rascoe (in the New York Tribune) says: “I read this book with unqualified 
enjoyment.” Price $2.00. 


THE BOOK OF NOBLE DOGS 
By Estelle Ross 


A book of curious and most entertaining canine lore of all kinds. It deals 
with famous dogs of history, literature and legend. It tells of dogs that 
were the friends of kings and the familiars of great magicians. Illustrated. 


Price $2.00. 


MASTER SKYLARK 


By John Bennett 


A most beautiful new holiday edition of a story that has been increasingly 
popular for over twenty-five years. Children and grown-ups love this 
charming classic of Shakespeare's day. Profusely illustrated in color and 


black and white. Price $3.50. 


THE CENTURION, an illustrated monthly booklet of 
magazine size containing news about our authors and 
extracts from their books, will be sent regularly and with- 
out charge to anyone upon request. Address 





wars; it is about its industrial life as well as about its po- 
litical life. Itis not a text-book, and the emphasis is quite 
properly on the marvelous development of the country. 
America’s story is one of the most romantic and stimu- 
lating of all national histories. Illustrated. Price $5.00 


' TWO SHALL BE BORN 


By Marie Conway Oemler 


The latest novel by the author of “Slippy McGee.” The utterly charm- 
ing love story, set in New York, of a millionaire policeman and an adorable 
little Polish princess beset by enemies. The Boston Transcript says: “It 
is an exciting romance full of humor, amusing situations and dramatic - 
intensity.” Price $1.90. 


THE WIND BLOWETH 


By Donn Byrne 


The latest novel by the author of ‘‘Messer Marco Polo.” It is a full-sized 
novel describing the love-life of an aristocratic Irish sea rover. The New 
York Evening Post says: “It is a tale as fine and keen and supple as Toledo 
steel.” Beautifully illustrated by George Bellows. Price $2.00. 


THE LOVE-STORY OF ALIETTE BRUNTON 
By Gilbert Frankau 

A rich and meaty novel of real significance and absorbing interest. Tense 
with passion, a story of the illegal fulfillment of love, it is essentially a 


clean book. A great success in England; reviewers and readers here have 
given it high praise. Price $2.60. 


SEA WRACK 


By Vere Hutchinson 


It has power, sustained tensity of interest, immense epic movement of 
human and natural forces—the story of a few striking personalities in a tre- 
mendously exciting drama of love and hate. Price $1.75. 


WEST! 
By Charles Alden Seltzer 

“To the thousands who have read Mr. Seltzer’s stories of the West the 
new love-story will be an event of first importance,” the Cincinnati Com- 


mercial Tribune comments, while the Columbus Citizen thinks that ‘‘‘ West!’ 
is perhaps the author’s best story of the land he knows so well.” Price $1.75. 





(Send for our two new illustrated catalogues —one of books 
for grown-ups, the other of books for children.) 
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To Read a Great Deal about Abraham Lincoln 
Is Inevitably to be Mentally Enlarged and Emotionally Ennobled 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A History 
By JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY 


Private Secretaries to President Lincoln 


HE universally accepted standard biography. The 
only full and authoritative record of the private life 
and public career of Abraham Lincoln. An intimate 
personal history, an account of the causes of the Civil 
War, and a record at first hand of the 
inside history of that war. The au- 
thors cherished the idea of writing 
this history and Lincoln himself en- 
couraged and assisted them in their 
task. 
The work, with its hundreds of il- 
lustrations, is a portrait gallery of 
the statesmen and generals who were 
contemporaries of Lincoln. In 10 
octavo volumes. Elaborately in- 
dexed. Maps. Cloth. Price per 
set, $35.00. 


A SHORT LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By John G. Nicolay 


8 SINGLE-VOLUME abridgment 
of the great ten-volume “‘life.”’ 
The best one-volume biography of 
Lincoln in print. 8vo, 578 pages, indexed. Price $4.00. 


THE MATRIX 
By Maria Thompson Daviess 


A FASCINATING novel whose central figure is Lin- 

coln’s mother, Nancy Hanks. A vivid picture of 
Lincoln’s early home life in the backwoods and of that 
marvelous mother who so deeply influenced his char- 
acter. Price $1.75. 


LINCOLN THE LAWYER 
By Frederick Trevor Hill 


ICH in anecdote and incident and in reproduction of 

portraits and documents, readable, authoritative, 

original in treatment. [Illustrations from photographs 
and rare manuscripts. Price $3.00. 


LINCOLN IN THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
By David Homer Bates 


ne saw so much of the real Lincoln as his operator 
t the private wire which brought the tremendous 


news 2: the Civil War. Illustrated. Price $3.50. 
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Dros Sa 353 Fourth Avenue 


Published by 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


THE BOYS’ LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By HELEN NICOLAY 


(CHOSEN by the National Education Association and 
the American Library Association to be recommend- 
ed for the two-foot bookshelf for boys and girls that 
should bein every home. It is the accepted standard 
life for young people. The author, a 
daughter of John G. Nicolay, one of 
Lincoln’s private secretaries, familiar 
from her earliest years with the inti- 
mate details of Lincoln biography, is 
herself an accomplished historian with 
many books to her credit. The author’s 
choice of incident and style are 
especially notable. Illustrated. Price 
S175: 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Edited by Nicolay and Hay 
JN a way, this is Lincoln’s own story 

of his life, through his letters, speech- 


es, state papers and miscellaneous writ- 
ings. 2 vols. Price per set, $12.00. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Helen Nicolay 


LINCOLN volume which every lover of the great 

American will prize for the light it throws on Lin- 
coln, the man, and for its intimate, sympathetic touch. 
Reproductions of handbills, invitations, letters, and 
documents in Lincoln’s own writing. Price $3.00. 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


(THERE are, of course, many references to Lincoln in 
these volumes written by distinguished participants 

on both sides of the Civil War. 3100 pages and 1700 

illustrations. 4 vols. Price per set, $25.00. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF ULYSSES 
S. GRANT 


N these two remarkable volumes the great general nec- 
essarily throws much light upon his commander-in- 
chief; at the same time it is a stimulating revelation of 
his own personality. Illustrated. 2 vols. Price per set, 
$10.00. 
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Fiction 


THE WIND BLOWETH 


By Donn Byrne 


FRREADERS who feel that they must, at 
the very least, get on the outside of 
the very best of the current books must 
on no account miss ‘‘ The Wind Bloweth.”’ 
Illustrated by Bellows. (Price $2.00) 


MESSER MARCO POLO 


By Donn Byrne 


AMES BRANCH CABELL said in a 
page review in The Nation: “‘A very 
fine and beautiful strange book. . . . I most 
cordially admire this story and seem to 
find no praise too exquisite.’’ Illustrated 
by Falls. (Price $1.25) 


MY LADY’S BARGAIN 


By Elizabeth Hope 


‘THE New York Times says: “We like 
> it because it suggests the romance of 
an age not our own: for its rounded sonor- 
ous phrases, its talk of duels and women’s 
honor. We are entranced by the clanking 
Sputsai ee erice $1275) 


THE CONVALESCENTS 


By Charles F. Nirdlinger 


‘THE amazingly clever love story of a 

desperate “‘case’”’ in a great hospital, 
which many readers will recognize, and 
Sandra Savile, his day nurse, who makes 
the hospital verandah as jolly as a house- 
party. (Price $1.75) 


See This Page 
Every Month For 
Century Book News 


A Red-Letter Novel 


| BLOWING WEATHER 
By John T. McIntyre 


WE can think cf only one person in 
fifty—and his case is doubtful be- 
cause his fog of pessimism occasionally 
lifts—who would not enjoy to the ut- 
most this rich, rushing, robust story of 
the port of Philadelphia. 
instant and continuous. 
love story. (Price $1.90) 


A memorable 


Free Upon Request 


“THE CENTURION, a 16-page illustrated 
monthly booklet of magazine size con- 
taining extracts from Century books and 
news notes of Century authors and their 
work, will be sent regularly and without 
charge to anyone requesting it. Address 
The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Its charm is } 
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Travel, Etc. 


IN THE WAKE 
OF THE BUCCANEERS 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


FASCINATING book of travel and 

adventure and a treasure-house of 
authentic pirate lore. Rescuing a real 
old pirate ship from some dreadfully com- 
mon-place use, the author went prowling 
around in West Indian waters visiting 
the haunts of the old buccaneers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Price $4.00) 


AMERICAN NERVES AND 
THE SECRET OF 
SUGGESTION 


By Anne Sturges Duryea 
A SANE, sympathetic, helpful dis- 

cussion of nervous derangement, 
by an experienced student of the subject 
who has treated many cases in coopera- 
tion with physicians. There are keenly 
understanding passages on Couéism, the 
difference between American, English 
and French nerves; on shell-shock, peace 
neurosis, etc. (Price $1.75) 


NON-VIOLENT COERCION 


By Clarence Marsh Case 


NEVER was a book more timely. 
Though the author had been working 
for almost ten years on this absorbing 
history of the origin and development of 
the methods of resistance other than 
by violence it was published, in Jahuary, 
just as an entire nation (Germany) 
launched a campaign illustrating the 
author’s main points. (Price $3.00) 


Some Older Titles No Alert Reader Can Afford to Miss 


THE LOVE STORY OF ALIETTE 
BRUNTON 


By Gilbert Frankau 
aX SENSATIONAL success in London 
—the story of a man and his mistress 
fighting for the right to marry. ($2.00) 
TWO SHALL BE BORN 
By Marie Conway Oemler 
‘THE latest novel by the author of 
“Slippy McGee.” ($1.90) 
SEA WRACK 
By Vere Hutchinson 


COMPARED by London critics with 
the Bronté masterpiece—‘‘ Wuthering 


Heights.” ($1.75) 





WINTERGREEN 
By Janet Laing 
NE of the jolliest -stories that have 
come out of Scotland in years. 
($1.75) 
OUTWITTING OUR NERVES 
By Jackson and Salisbury 


THE most readable, the most perma- 

nently helpful, the most cheerful health 
book published in years. 55th Thou- 
sand. ($2.50) 


OUR REPUBLIC 


By S. E. Forman 


‘THE best. one-volume history of the 
United States. Illus. ($5.00) 


Published by 





ATOLLS OF THE SUN 
By Frederick O’Brien 
MAZING adventures among the 


strange atolls of the Dangerous Ar- 
chipelago. Illus. ($5.00) 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS 
By Frederick O’Brien 
N enchanting record of the author’s 


adventures in beautiful Tahiti and 
near-by islands. Illus. ($5.00) 


WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS 
By Frederick O’Brien 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most charming 
travel book of a generation. Illus. 
($5.00) 
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Fascinating Fiction 


CAREER 
By Dorothy Kennard 


A BRILLIANT, powerful love 
story set against the colorful 
scene of Constantinople. It has 
already been cordially received in 
London. It deals with the diplo- 
matic life of the families of the 
embassies there, and Lady Kennard 
knows the ground through years of 

residence in Constantinople. 
(Price $1.90) 


YOUTH’S WAY 
By Cale Young Rice 


HE story of a boy, youth and 
man—a narrative of his emo- 
tional adventures, which are so 
incomparably the great experiences 
of adolescence and early manhood. 
The tender, unique portrayal of 
life in the first half of ‘““Youth’s 
Way” is poignantly followed in 
the second half by consummations 
for its characters as appealing as 

they are universal and human. 
(Price $1.75) 


BLOWING WEATHER 
By John T. McIntyre 


FULL-BODDLED achly 
flavored story of love and 
high deeds and tall sailing ships 
and the doings in the offices of a 
great old shipping firm. The New 
York Telegraph says: “‘McIntyre 
is a born story-teller.’’ The Phil- 
adelphia Record says: “ Reading 
this novel developed into a regular 

hurricane of enjoyment.” 
(Price $1.90) 


MY LADY’S BARGAIN 
By Elizabeth Hope 


HE stern, unpredictable figure 
of Cromwell himself flashes 
through this story, but the main 
plot has to do with one of his young, 
lowly born generals who bargains 
to marry and seize the property 
of the high-born lady he has loved 
from boyhood. A fine, rich, robust 
tale with a surprising conclusion. 
(Price $1.75) 


See This Page 
Every Month For 
Century Book News 


(1) BEFORE DEATH 


(2) AT THE MOMENT 
OF DEATH 


(3) AFTER DEATH 


By Camille Flammarion 


W ITH the publication of 
“After Death,” just from 

the presses, the great French 
scientist’s famous trilogy on the 
survival of the soul after phys- 
ical dissolution is now complete. 
All three volumes named above 
are of uniform size and make-up. 
( Price of each, $3.00) 


A Travel Book With a 
Personality 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN 
ECUADOR 


By Blair Niles 


[7 IS a story of the delightful 
wanderings of a woman with 
her husband in a picturesque and 
interesting land. There is no 
exploiting of a personality in 
this book—only the grace and 
charm of one, reflecting the 
interest and delight of a country 
somewhat remote and entirely 
strange to the conventional trav- 

eler. Profusely illustrated. 
(Price $3.00) 


Go on “Paper Wings’— 


NE of the most delightful ways to 

go to far countries, to feel the 
contacts of strange peoples and their 
civilizations, to achieve mental and 
emotional enlargement and deepening, 
—is to travel by way of books, to go 
on “‘paper wings,” as Frederick O’Brien 
recently expressed it. The Century 
Co. has recently printed a most at- 
tractive catalogue of new travel books 
which it will send, free of course, to 
anyone requesting it. 


Published by 





Stimulating Travel, Etc. 


MEN OF THE INNER JUNGLE 
By W. F. Alder 


Author of “‘The Isle of Vanishing Men,’’ etc. 

HIS isa narrative of the expedi- 
tion made by a mere handful 

of white men into the inner jungle 
of Borneo. There is daring ad- 
venture as well as picturesque, 
amazing fact; there is easy, humor- 
ous, colorful narrative; and again, 
there is wonderful photographic 
illustration. (Price $2.50) 


THE LONE WINTER 
By Anne Bosworth Greene 


RARE and lovely literary 
accident. The unforgettable 
record of a pluckly, intensely alert, 
extraordinarily sensitive woman 
who spent a winter alone (except 
for her animal friends) on a Ver- 
mont farm. Mrs. Greene remained 
on the farm that winter to write 
literary essays, but the events of 
the farm were so thrilling that 

they had to be written first. 
(Price $2.50) 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
BUCCANEERS 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


JRRESCUING from some dread- 

fully commonplace use an 
old pirate ship, the author went 
prowling about the Caribbean Sea 
exploring the haunts of the old 
buccaneers. His book is a fas- 
cinating travel narrative and a 
treasure-trove of pirate lore. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Price $4.00) 


THE WORKSHOP OF THE 
MIND 


By Hallam Hawksworth 


AN ACCOUNT in an easily 
understandable and intensely 
interesting style of how the mind 
works. Much of its information 
is given through anecdotes of the 
mental achievements of great men. 
Written especially for young peo- 
ple, but it will be welcomed also 
by many a grown-up. Illustrated. 
(Price $1.75) 
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| THE BOOK 
OF THE MONTH] 


THE LAST OF 
THE VIKINGS 


By the author of ““The Great Hunger,”’ etc. 


THE LAST OF THE 
VIKINGS 


By Johan Bojer 


HE announcement of a new 

novel by the author of ‘The 

Great Hunger”’ is an authentic lit- 

erary event. “The Last of the Vikings” has already 

achieved a great success in Europe, and it promises 

to repeat that success here. Paris has recently pub- 

lished it in two editions—a regular and a de luxe. 

It is nothing less than a work of genius. Itis a book 
you will want to be among the first to read. 


The New York Evening Post says: “Johan Bojer 
has written many good things in the past. . . . But 
there is ground for asserting that in the new novel he 
is more than ever in his native element... 
Assuredly makes his fame secure.”’ 


Johan Bojer’s work, it will be remembered, has 
received the quite extraordinary praise of John 
Galsworthy, Blasco Ibanez, Hall Caine, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Zona Gale, James Branch Cabell and 
many other literary artists of both Europe and 
America. 


“When one reflects upon the unique reception 
which the work of Bojer has had in America,” says 
Llewellyn Jones of The Chicago Evening Post, “‘one 
wonders whether we are not beginning to grow up, 
whether our reading public is not ceasing to be 
juvenile or adolescent and becoming mature. Cer- 
tainly that large proportion of it which is reading 
Bojer will never again be satisfied with sentimentality 
in fiction.”’ 


“The Last of the Vikings” is a vigorous, luminous, 


haunting story of Norse fishermen wresting a living © 


from the furious elements away up above the Arctic 
Circle; and of the women back home working, and 
watching the seas for the return of their men and 
boys. Almost all the characters are of heroic mold 
without in the least suspecting it. The style has the 
magic power of raising life. breathing and thrilling, 
from a mere printed page. 


Illustrated by Sigurd Skou. Price $2.00 


He wrote “Loafing Down Long Island” 


AMBLING THROUGH 
ACADIA 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


AN utterly charming travel book about one of the 
most fascinating sections of Nova Scotia— 
Evangeline land. A delightful book for anyone to 
read; a useful book for travelers thither; a handsome, 
coum book to own. Illustrated from drawings. 
2.50. 


A Revolution That Did Pay 


THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
IN MEXICO 
By Edward Alsworth Ross 


N this intensely interesting book the American 
probably best equipped to understand and explain 
Mexico as it is today gives the reader the result of 
a fruitful trip of investigation through that beautiful 
land and among that promising people. $1.75. 


A Book Everyone Should Read 
TEETH, DIET AND HEALTH 


By Kurt H. Thoma 


R. THOMA is Assistant Professor of Oral 

Pathology in the Harvard College of Dentistry. 
He gives a vast amount of accurate and helpful 
information as to the teeth and their influence upon 
the health. $2.00. 


The New Italy of the Fascisti 
UNDERSTANDING ITALY 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


HIS book deals with the Italy of the last half- 
century, the Italy which recently fell under the 
sway of Mussolini and the Fascisti. It is the story 
of the revitalizing of that amazing country by its 
youth in every level of its life. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Ralph D. Paine writes this about 
‘*Blowing Weather’ by John T. 
McIntyre: ‘‘ The best sea novel turned 
out by an American in a month of 
Sundays. Nothing hackneyed—a 
plot that drives before the wind, swift 
and buoyant—people eagerly alive—and 
a soundly brilliant job of writing.’’ 


Published by 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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Of “‘The Lone Winter,’’ 
Bosworth Greene, the New York. 
Times says: ‘“‘A book for the epi- 
cure in reading, for those who 
like a flavor distinctive, unique, 
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a pungent tang of mood and 


personality.”’ 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO 
THE PEACOCK THRONE 


By E. Alexander Powell 


‘THERE i is almost as much adventure as in a dime 

novel—only it all happened; it is as picturesque 
as a pageant—only all the actors are in their every- 
day clothes.. It is the land of the very oldest and 
the very newest history that lies where Major Powell 
journeyed from Constantinople to Teheran. Phoe- 
nician, Hebrew, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and 
Roman were great in the land where he adventured 
by camel, Rolls-Royce and Ford through French- 
mandated Syria, Zionized Palestine, the brain- 
boiling Arabian desert, the Kurd-infested wilds of 
the Persian hills, the bandit-haunted wastes of oil- 
bedeviled *Iraq. Major Powell, who has had an 
adventurous man’s experiences in every quarter of 
the world, including the tremendous experience of 
the World War, has called this journey “‘my biggest 
adventure.”” A vivid and richly colored travel 
book, a stirring adventure narrative—and more. 
It casts a sudden clear light upon all the Near East 
embroilments. 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. Price $3.00 
Also by the Same Author 


ASIA 
AT THE CROSSROADS 


AY FTER the Peace Conference Major Powell went 
on a long journey to every part of the Far East; 
in this book he tells in characteristic brilliant fashion 
what he saw in Japan, Korea, China and the Philip- 
pines—and what the immemorial East is doing, 
thinking and saying at the present day. 


Many illustrations. Price $3.00 
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LS 


353 Fourth Avenue 


(Price $2.25) 


What is to Become of Royalty? 
THIS KING BUSINESS 


By Frederick L. Collins 


HE post-war condition of the king business in 

Europe is an interesting and, as Mr. Collins does 
it, a sprightly and readable matter. The sketch of 
Marie of Rumania alone, the peppiest queen in 
Europe, is worth the price of the book. And it’s 
more than good reading, too: Mr. Collins has been 
right next to these royal personages, and his por- 
traits are extremely realistic. 


Interestingly illustrated from photographs. $2.00 


By ‘Peter Jameson’s’’ Creator 


A WOMAN OF THE HORIZON 
By Gilbert Frankau 


ILBERT FRANKAU’S first novel, now being 
eagerly read by thousands in England, six years 
after its first publication. A book that bids fair to 
attract more readers in America than even his 
“The Love Story of Aliette Brunton.” It tells 
a story that lies deep in all hearts—the search for 
and the finding of the perfect mate. Through many 
and varied adventures a young Englishman of 
wealth and cultivation seeks a woman who came to 
him in a marvelous vision at the Taj Mahal—seeks 
and at last finds her. The novel is compounded of 
the most modern spirit of sophistication, of the 
frankest picturing of a man’s extremely varied love 
affairs; of colorful, brilliant pictures of far lands and 
peoples—all informed and pervaded by an over- 
mastering dream. Price $2.00 


Child Problems Rete and Moral 
A PARENTS’ MANUAL (1) 


By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann 


ya GREAT educator discusses practically, from 

deep knowledge and wide experience, with keen 
and loving insight, an immense variety of aspects 
of child culture on the mental and moral plane. $2.50 


Child Problems in Health and Illness 
A PARENTS’ MANUAL (ID 


By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann 


COMPANION volume to the above. Not a 

“doctor book,” for self-dosing, but the most 
comprehensive aid and guide to proper physical 
care and oversight of children. Sex education is 
discussed fully and with honesty. Price $2.00 


Published by 
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New York City 
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HOW TO OUTWIT 
THE HEAT 


Read Books and Forget 
It’s Summer 


Fiction 


THE LAST OF THE VIKINGS 


By Johan Bojer 
Author of ‘“‘The Great Hunger,’’ etc. 
Received in both Europe and America as a master- 
piece. It deals with the heroic Norse fishermen 
braving the ice above the Arctic Circle to wrest a 
living from the sea; and of their no less heroic 
women. Illustrated. $2.00 


BLOWING WEATHER 
By John T. McIntyre 
“The best sea story by an American author in a 
month of Sundays,” says Ralph D. Paine. Review- 
ers are comparing the novel with the best of Saba- 
tini’s. ‘“‘Blowing Weather” is a story to read and 
to recommend. $1.90 


CAREER 
By Dorothy Kennard 
Here is Constantinople and the blue waters of the 
Bosporus, and plots and counter-plots; a beautiful 
love story; a fascinating villain impelled by the 
most extraordinary motives; a style that is a delight. 
$1.90 


MY LADY’S BARGAIN 
By Elizabeth Hope 
The New York Times says: “‘We like it because it 
suggests the romance of an age not our own... . 
We are entranced by the clanking of spurs, the low 
curtseys of the ladies, the servants lighting candles 
in their sconces on the walls.’’ Silei5 


YOUTH’S WAY 


By Cale Young Rice 
The Chicago Evening Post says: ‘‘There is reality 
in “Youth’s Way’ like that) found sin) W. H. 
Hudson’s finest pages.”’ The San Francisco Bulletin 
says: “‘A cross-section of significant experience.”’ 


$1.75 


Travel 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO 
THE PEACOCK THRONE 
By E. Alexander Powell 


An absorbing narrative of travel adventures in 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia and Persia. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. $3.00 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN 
ECUADOR 


By Blair Niles 


Carefree journeys among the snow-clad peaks of the 
Andes, among a kindly, courteous, lovable people. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
BUCCANEERS 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


Come and travel with Mr. Verrill as he sails an old 
pirate craft on a trip of pleasure and investigation 
among the pirates of the Carribean. Illustrated. 

$4.00 


AMBLING THROUGH 
ACADIA 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


The New York Times says: ‘‘Those who read Mr. 
Towne’s ‘Loafing Down Long Island’ know with 
what charm and entertainment and casual informa- 
tion he can take one through such a leisurely journey 
as this.”’ Illustrated. $2.50 


MEN OF THE INNER JUNGLE 
By W. F. Alder 

Travel in the interior of Borneo. The Boston Herald 

says: “‘A colorful and spirited narrative and offers 

scores of illustrations that confirm the amazing 

things we read in the text.”’ Illustrated. $2.50 
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Class A Novels 


THE LAST OF THE 
VIKINGS 
By Johan Bojer 

uthor of “The Great Hunger sete: 


CLASSIC. An undoubted masterpiece. A novel 

no alert reader should miss. Acclaimed both 

in Europe and America. ‘‘An incomparably vivid 

record,” says William Archer in the London Nation. 

“The greatness of the book lies in its profound 

humanity.” ‘‘What action there is as the char- 

acters become living personages and grip the 
reader,’”’ says the New York Times. 

(Illustrated. Price $2.00) 


THE WOMAN OF THE 
HORIZON 
By Gilbert Frankau 


Author of ‘The Love Story of Aliette Brunton,” etc. 


RANKALU is one of the most popular novelists 

in London. All his stories have an extraordi- 
nary vogue there, and America is eager for them, 
too. “‘A very beautiful story,” says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. ‘‘Tempting glimpses of life on 
strange shores,’”’ says the San Francisco Journal. 
‘‘Here is an author,’’ says the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, ‘“‘who takes sex and makes it clean.” 
(Price $2.00) 


BLOWING WEATHER 


By John T. McIntyre 


N utterly and entirely delightful story. We wish 
there were some way by which, in the small 
space given to ““Blowing Weather” on this page, we 
could get over the idea of pleasure lying between its 
covers for whoever will but open them and read. 
Instead of quoting complimentary reviews, we will 
only say—read it—read—read it. 


(Price $1.90) 
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As Fascinating As Fiction 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO 
THE PEACOCK THRONE 


By E. Alexander Powell 


Author of “The Last Frontier,’ etc. 


HRILLING travel adventures in Syria, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Persia and Kurdi- 
stan. ‘‘Wherever Major Powell journeys,” says the 
Boston Herald, “he always brings back abundant 
material for a fascinating book.’”’ ‘‘Major Powell’s 
prose is as engaging as his subject is always enter- 
taining,’ says the Philadelphia Record. ‘‘ Major 
Powell’s book is of special and timely consequence,”’ 

says the New York Times. 
(Profusely illustrated. Price $3.00) 


AMBLING THROUGH 
ACADIA 


By Charles Hanson Towne 
Author of ‘‘Loafing Down Long Island,’ etc. 


HIS marvelously engaging travel record of the 

author’s joyous ramble through Evangeline land 
up in Nova Scotia during apple-blossom time is one 
of the pronounced successes of the season. The 
reading public has taken the handsome and endear- 
ing volume to its heart. We’ve got a scrapbook full 
of highly complimentary reviews; everybody likes 
it immensely. (Illustrated. Price $2.50) 


THE LONE WINTER 


By Anne Bosworth Greene 


e BOOK for the epicure in reading,’ says the 

New York Times of this record of an imagi- 
native and plucky woman’s winter alone on a lovely 
Vermont farm—alone except for her horde of be- 
loved Shetland ponies, her dog and cow and full- 
sized horse. ‘‘The book contains enough material 
for 20 great-open-space novels,’ says the Detroit 
News. “A rare and lovely book,” says the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. (Price $2.25) 
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Selected Travel, Etc. 


HILL-TOWNS OF THE 
PYRENEES 
By Amy and Thornton Oakley 


A famous illustrator and his gifted wife present 
a sumptuous volume of travel from one end to the 
other of the picturesque Pyrenees. (Illus. $4.00) 


WE EXPLORE THE 


GREAT LAKES 
By Webb Waldron 


An utterly delightful narrative of this distin- 
guished author’s wanderings on and around our 
unsalted seas. (Illus. $3.50) 


MEN, MAIDENS AND 
MANTILLAS 
By Stella Burke May 


A Latin-American travel book—only different; 
mostly about people, especially about women. 
(Illus. $3.50) 


THE LOST KINGDOM 
OF BURGUNDY 


By Robert J. Casey 


One of the gayest, quaintest, handsomest travel 
books in years; dealing with the charming country 
of the troubadours. (Illus. $4.00) 


ROME OR DEATH 


By Carleton Beals 


This keen sociologist happened into Italy as the 
Fascisti began their campaign; and so we have this 
complete, illuminating, well-grounded, eye-witness 
story of Fascismo. (Illus. $2.50) 


THE NORMAL CHILD: 
ITS CARE and FEEDING 
By Alan Brown, M.B. 


Dr. Brown is the physician-in-chief to the Hos- 
pital For Sick Children in Toronto. ($1.25) 


‘THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF FABRE 
By Percy F. Bicknell 


A beautiful biography of Jean-Henri Fabre, one 
of the world’s most important scientists and most 
lovable personalities. (Illus. $2.50) 
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‘“‘Have Books Around— 
And Read Them” 
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Selected Fiction 


FOMBOMBO 
By T. S. Stribling 


An absorbing story set in South America. An 
amusing hero; an adorable heroine; satire with a 
razor edge; narrative with an irresistible sweep. 


($1.90) 


THE BLACK PARROT 
By Harry Hervey 


The Golden Chersonese, that romantic country 
between Malaya and Indo-China, is the scene of this 
swiftly moving novel of adventure. ($1.90) 


CHANGELING: 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By Donn Byrne 
A full-sized book of stories containing some of the — 


best fiction ever written by the famous author of 
““Messer Marco Polo.” ($2.00) 


BRASS 
COMMANDMENTS 
By Charles Alden Seltzer 


The American frontier in a gripping story, full of 
action, peopled by memorable characters. ($1.90) 


THE MAN 
FROM PAINTED POST 


By Joseph B. Ames 
A cowboy with a land-hunger and love for an 
alluring girl; beset by a swarm of desperate enemies; 


aided by a hard-riding, quick-shooting old ranch- 
woman. ($1.75) 


THE. YELLOW SEVEN 
By Edmund Snell 

Borneo is the scene; the chief characters are an 

English Secret Service man, a fiendishly subtle 


Chinaman and a beautiful woman. An enthralling 
novel. ($1.90) 


UNCLE JAMES’ SHOES 
By Samuel C. and Doris Webster 


A gay, whimsical, entirely charming story by a 
brother of Jean Webster and his gifted wife. ($1.75) 
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THE SEASON’S BEST 
TRAVEL BOOK— 
“Wandering In 
Northern China” 


ae 


ae A. Franck in China 


WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA 


VERY ONE of his eight travel books are “‘live’’ books. He is probably the most popular travel writer in 
America. He really sees the countries he visits, their ordinary people and their daily, ordinary life. He is 
incapable of exaggeration, pose or insincerity. He has gone into China for a two-years’ stay. This book is the 


first literary result. 
natives. 


starved myriad humans of Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia and the northern half of China proper. 


He has been penetrating the interior—in pony carts, with native drivers, surrounded by 
He has seen the old walled cities and the country between, eaten, slept and lived down among the half- 


He tells a 


striking, moving tale, which all who are interested in China or in good travel narrative will want to read. Nearly 


200 illustrations from photographs. 


THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 
By Edward Alsworth Ross 
If you really do want the truth about Russia, neither 


wilful blind laudation nor fear and hate—you can 


have it. The third of a trilogy on Russia. Ill. $3.00 


THE PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILIZATION 


By Bertrand Russell in collaboration 
with Dora Russell 


What are we coming to? One of the most interesting 


of living interpreters of human society discusses 
what is before us. $2.00 


HIS RELIGION AND HERS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


““What’s the matter with religion?”’ asks everyone. 
Exclusively masculine ideals, says Mrs. Gilman in a 
not merely brilliant but sincere and practically in- 
spiring book. $1.75 


MEN, MAIDENS AND MANTILLAS 
By Stella Burke May 
A Latin-American travel book, mostly about people, 


and especially about the dark-eyed women of the 
lands south of Panama. Ill. $3.50 


$5.00 


EUROPE SINCE 1918 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


The ablest complete survey, and the most readable, 
that has been offered to Americans of the occurrences 
and conditions in Europe since the war, and of our 
own relations to them. $3.00 


WE EXPLORE THE GREAT LAKES 
By Webb Waldron 


Can a travel book of the U. S. A. be as interesting as 
one of Europe, Africa or Asia? It can if Webb Wal- 
dron does it. You will place this among the best 
travel books you have ever read. Illustrated by Mrs. 
Waldron. $3.50 


FREEDOM AND THE COLLEGE 
By Alexander Meiklejohn 
The man who was storm-center at Amherst speaks on 
the subject he cares most about. These essays and 
addresses include the Amherst commencement 
address. $1.75 


HILL-TOWNS OF THE PYRENEES 
By Amy and Thornton Oakley 


All the way from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
end of the beautiful, historic and quaint region. 
Beautifully illustrated by Thornton Oakley. $4.00 
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A Review of Reviewers 


By Sinclair Lewis 


CARPENTER may bea very good carpenter and amiable 
to the children who try his best saws on the concrete 
curbing, yet a really kind and able man would not expect 

him to paint the house or to find the loose ignition wire in the car. 
Yet that is precisely what is done in book-reviewing. 

It is true that there has been in the last fifteen years a com- 
forting improvement in American book-pages. Before that, 
practically all reviewing was committed by testy old gentlemen 
who hated the sight of print, by eager young ladies who possest 
sweetness and adjectives, but no discrimination, or by assorted 
reporters assembled half an hour before the book-page was 
due. I have seen the police reporter hustling out a dog- 
matic verdict on Edith Wharton, and the less sober of the two 
copy-readers “doing” Robert Herrick in twenty minutes. But 
the most helpful sort of old-time reviewer was the Literary 
Lady. She was middle-aged and grim and full of principles. 
She had an earnest bang, 
and she drest with reso- 
lute and reproving mod- 
esty. She was the wife 
of the advertising man- 
ager or the cousin of the 
owner. Her name may be 
given as Mrs. Snooks. 

As Mrs. Snooks was 
not paid for her reviews, 

neither could she be dis- 
- charged, and as her friends 
—ladies who had been in 
Italy or who had given 
a reception for Sothern 

and Marlowe — always 
praised her, she came to 
have an opinion of her 
literary merits which 
caused the judicivus to 
shudder. If she smiled, 
it was as with pain, and 
whenever she encountered 
flippancy she stared. Now 
nothing is so characteristic 
of professional writers as 
flippancy. It is a relief 
from the dull and secluded 
labor of literary compo- 
sition—an occupation far 
less romantic than book- 
keeping, because book- 
keepers do have pretty 
stenographers to glance at 
and they do witness the 
ejection of oil-stock sales- 
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“SHE WAS THE WIFE OF THE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER OR THE COUSIN OF THE OWNER” 


men. It chanced that three or four times in her life Mrs. 
Snooks met writers of considerable reputation, who had come 
to her city to lecture. Beforehand, she hoped that at last 
she was to know a soul who would Talk Books and appreciate her 
authority. But when she was introduced to the captive lion she 
found him trying to escape from her confidences, she saw him being 
low and flirtatious with flappers, and she suspected him of having 
taken a drink with her husband—a good man, but unenlightened. 
In fact, she discovered that the trouble with literary persons is 
that they are not literary. 

The reviews emanating, or rather oozing, from this worthy lady 
were long, moral, grammatical, and incomparably dull. She al- 
ways told the “plot” of the tale. She would thus have described 
Miss Willa Cather’s “One of Ours”’: 

“This book opens with a family, the Wheeler family, which lives 
on a farm in Nebraska, and Claude, the young hero, goes on the 
first day to a circus where 
he meets a friend, Ernest 
Havel, and they talk over 
such problems as young 
men are interested in. He 
then goes back to the State 
University, where he is at- 
tending college, and meets 
many interesting people, 
tho some of them are 
Germans; however, this is 
before the war. His father 
buys a ranch out West, so 
it is necessary for Claude 
to return home to take 
charge of the home farm, 
which he does, and makes 
hay, plows, etc. He falls 
in love with a young gil 
of the neighborhood, Enid, 
and they are married, but 
the marriage is not en- 
tirely happy. It is per- 
haps difficult to tell just 
what moral the author 
meant to draw here, as 
when Enid does not find 
herself entirely happy with 
Claude, she does not flirt, 
ete., with other men—as 
she probably would have 
done in the vicious and 
depressing so-called ‘real- 
istic’ novels now written 
by so many of the ‘ young 
generation of literary art- 
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ists’ as these gentry are pleased to call themselves—but goes 
off to China to help her missionary sister who is not well. Then 
the War comes and Claude ‘enlists, making a fine and inspiring 
record, enlisting as a mere-private but soon getting his commis- 
sion, etc. There are scenes with Our Boys on the transport 
where there is a great deal of interest. Then in France Claude 
goes to the front, but is killed. There are also many other in- 
cidents in the book which our space does not permit us to tell 
about here.” 

Mrs. Snooks is not yet dead, nor is the irritable elderly gentle- 
man who, in his smoky cave decorated with Peruna bottles and 
forgotten overshoes, eyes biliously the new novels which the writers 
have produced for the one purpose of annoying him. (He eyes 
them biliously, but not long. For him, fifteen minutes is time 
enough to examine the most ponderous novel; and as for a history, 
a book of travels, or a manual on fertilizers for peonies, five min- 
utes is more than enough, provided. the volume has a good index 
and a lively jacket-note.) They are not dead but they are passing. 
Before I leave them let me note that it is my last desire to imply 
that all old gentlemen in smoky little rooms or all Mrs. Snookses 
are dull and scratchy. Here and there is a veteran who is more 
generous to youngsters than is youth itself; now and then a Mrs. 
Snooks has given an unappreciated treasure of vivacity and good 
taste. They will rejoice in the exit of their contemporaries who 
have assumed that age licenses spite and that Nice Ladyhood 
implies stupidity. 

Everywhere there is mobilizing a hard-riding company of young 
or youngish raiders who take craftsmanship seriously, who know 
something of the traditions of literature, who write with diverting 
humanness, and who do not feel that it is altogether enough to 
outline the “plot” and to drag from its warm pink coverlet of 
sentimental narration the shivering little moral. They are not 
always tender. They can be more vicious than the angry old 
gentlemen, because they care more, because they have not yet 
worn out their curses. They can be more indignant than Mrs. 
Snooks, because they have more problems about which to be 
indignant. Where she was concerned only with the author’s 
domestic morals and his style (which, to her, meant his approxi- 
mation to the style of an Oxford don writing a playful essay for a 
low-church weekly), the youngsters dig furiously into his ability 
to make words roar and sing and murmur, into the psychology of 
his love scenes, into the courage of his observation of daily life, 
into the honesty of his ethnology, into the lucidity of his narra- 
tion, into a hundred distressing things. 

Indeed, these youngsters are rather proud to be known as fe- 
rocious. Actually, most of them are at heart sneakingly tender. 
When they find a sound book, they shout for it, they write letters 
about it, they plot and bribe and poison the wells that it may 
succeed. By the Mrs. Snookses they are invariably accused of 
“log-rolling” and “back-scratching,”’ but they are as quick to 
acclaim books by men whose cocktails and manners they detest as 
to do justice to the bravos who lunch with them; and careless 
books by their barmates they lambaste with unusual joy. 

This devastating new brigade consists not only of a few staff- 
officers in Chicago and along the Atlantic Coast, but, increasingly, 
of little known newspapermen and newspaperwomen, of college 
instructors and poetic bankers, in cities all over the land. Among 
the major-generals are H. L. Mencken, Heywood Broun, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Henry Canby, John Macy, Wilson Follett, Carl Van 
Doren, Gilbert Seldes, Van Wyck Brooks, Francis Hackett, 
Burton Rascoe, Keith Preston, U. F. Edgett, Harry Hanson, 
Llewellyn Jones—but the list is too long. I have noted 
twenty-seven other names worthy to be added, names which it is 
absurd not to add. To make so great a list is like inviting too 
large a party—it is but feebly complimentary to those that are 
included and doubly infuriating to all that are omitted. 

When one has said these polite things about the barons of crit- 
icism, he has but begun. For in a country which is beginning to 
produce so much interesting criticism there is no longer an excuse 
for the still larger amount of bad criticism, which saddens the 





righteous and causes the tired but canny Business Men to avoid 
literary columns and stick to the sporting page. 

The chief principle of valid criticism is simple, obvious, and 
practically unknown. It has been elaborately studied by Croce; 
but naturally, the bad critics (who are not critics, however ad- 
mirable they may be as aunts, golfers, and mowers of the lawn) 
have never heard of Croce. Briefly, every sane philosopher knows 
that it is the critic’s business to inquire what was the purpose of 
the artist, and then to decide—to try to decide—how well he has 
carried out that purpose. This system is the last which the bad 
reviewer follows. 

Has the author, say Donald Ogden Stewart or Louis Unter- 
meyer, sought to produce a frivolous burlesque, to amuse himself 
and any one who happens to like it? Then the reviewer belabors 
him for not having written a pure study of psychoanalysis with 
assorted descriptions of slag-heaps and wash-lines. Has Mr. 
Frank, or Mr. Anderson, or Mrs. Scott, or Mr. Hecht sought to 
look deeper into the curious human mind and to release the 
{nglish language from the respectable boarding-house into which 
the women’s magazines have thrust it? Then the reviewer must 
order them to turn from their guilt and assemble a fable about a 
voung female who adores a Center College halfback, thus end- 
ing it: 

“She hesitated for a moment, but he begged, ‘Come, Ann Eliza- 
beth, see, it is your Peter waiting,’ and she slowly moved into the 
shelter of his strong arms, conscious of the whimsical smile that 
played about his resolute mouth, and as his lips met hers in a 
clinging kiss she knew that, as the poet says, journeys end in 
lovers’ meetings.” 

Have those fastidious and deyout craftsmen, Mr. Cabell, Mrs. 
Gerould, Mrs. Wharton, and Mr. Hergesheimer, so precisely writ- 
ten that every word bears its burden, every scent and sound and 
touch is realized? Then must the conscientious bad reviewer 
warn them that the better second basemen and hardware clerks 
do not find their novels so diverting in lighter hours as are the 
desert-island stories in The Red Blooded Magazine. Equally, if 
the reviewer is not red-blooded, if she supports the Drama League 
and likes nothing noisier than Dorothy Richardson, she must re- 
buke Hugh Wiley, James Oliver Curwood, Octavus Cohen, Peter 
B. Kyne, and Edgar Rice Burroughs because they write portable 
movies to enable traveling salesmen and lecturing novelists and 
other unfortunates to endure the Pullmans, 

A magnificent example of bad reviewing was an impertinence 
about Miss Rebecca West’s novel “The Judge”? which appeared 
in an intelligent and alert literary weekly that rarely makes such 
errors. The malefactor was himself an authoritative novelist, 
yet when he tried to evaluate Miss West’s thousand-colored web, 
he raged, “Why, this isn’t my sort of stuff!’ and of this unques- 
tionable but not very important fact he informed the grateful 
public. He reached a glory of absurdity in explaining that all 
stories dealing with Scotland must be short and rather surly, 
because a good many Scotsmen are curt and pretend to be surly. 

But it is not greatly to be deplored that he should have failed. 
A seaman had been chosen to report on tapestry, and no one is 
competent to examine everything. It would be interesting to 
know Mr. Floyd Dell’s opinions of the novels of Miss May 
Sinclair; it would be interesting to learn Mr. Carl Sandburg’s 
views on Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Frost, and Mr. Masters—even, be- 
cause of his oppositeness, on the rondeaus of Dobson and the 
disciplined delicacy of Elinor Wylie. But he would not be a sage 
editor who should set a Floyd Dell or a Carl Sandburg at reviewing 
a history of Abyssinia. Yet young ladies and gentlemen whose 
literary training has been on the high-school monthly and the 
Program Committee of the Epworth League are permitted to 
diagnose and treat every book that comes in, whether it deal with 
ichthyology, the Fascisti, or etiquette for taxi-drivers; whether it 
be Dreiser’s pondering or Ring Lardner’s most illuminating slang. 
It is timorously recommended to editors of book pages that they 
not only seek nimble reviewers, but that when the copy comes in, 
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The Changing Genius of May Sinclair 
By Gertrude Atherton 


HAT has happened to the women? Never, possibly, 
in the history of fiction have as many authors of prom- 
inence published as simultaneously as during the 
past autumn. Among them there is not one woman writer of 
the psychological novel, at least, whose work is comparable 
with that of the men: beginning with Sinclair Lewis and Hugh 
Walpole, and going straight 
through the list to the last two 
recruits, Heywood Broun and 
Charles Hanson Towne. 
The story-novelists, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Kathleen 
Norris, Honoré Willsie, Sophie 
Kerr, are all up to their usual 
standard, semper-virent, but 
from the other group we 
have received a succession of 
painful shocks. Edith Whar- 
ton’s “Glimpses of the Moon” 
is plain trash. The Willa 
Cather claque has gone into 
mourning. Rebecca West, to 
whom the cognoscenti con- 
fidently looked for a_ wise, 
penetrating, cynical, skeptical, 
neoteric performance, has given 
us two hundred thousand words 
of gorgeous writing and irre- 
sistible charm, but, for the 
rest, a virtuous but devastat- 
ing. CEdipus complex and a 
small group of characters 
dwarfed by the vast canvas 
and gradually lost to the 
author until they disappear in 
a vortex of melodrama; the 
whole drenched with senti- 
mentalism. It is hard to 
grasp. Nevertheless, I am- 
willing to lay a heavy wager 
that one of these days Miss 
West will be a great novelist. 
She has only to unlearn. No 
one else, with the exception 
of Shiela Kaye-Smith, has so rich and abundant a gift. 
And now comes May Sinclair in “Anne Severn and the Field- 
ings.”* I was told by one who had read the manuscript that it 
was a return to her best manner, that she had recovered from her 
psychoanalysis obsession, and that the new book was equal to 
her finest novel, “The Three Sisters.” One part of that state- 
ment is true: she has emerged from her acute attack of popular 
science, and is little the worse for it, save in a possibly increased 
morbidity; but she is still suffering from the Dorothy Richardson 
blight, and of the two obsessions this has done her the most harm. 
Dorothy Richardson, whose inflence on the women writers of 
England, and on one or two Americans, is something to wonder 
at, is a woman with a distinguished gift for writing and nothing 
to write about. She has not a grain of imagination or of talent 
for fiction. But she sees everything, from a washbasin to a land- 
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scape, in word pictures, and, there being no market for vignettes 
per se, she strings them on a tenuous thread and writes, writes, 
writes. It is something that any one with the gift of words 
could do, but that never seems to have occurred to her admirers, 
who rate her as a great original genius; and women of real talent 
like May Sinclair, who should be too independent to imitate 
anybody, have nearly been 
ruined by her. 

There was a time when Miss 
Sinclair got down to the busi- 
ness of her story with as little 
delay as any expert. Now she 
meanders through chapters and 
chapters about nothing, de- 
voting all her art and skill to 
describing insignificance in pol- 
ished phrases. She escaped for 
a moment in “Mr. Wadding- 
ton of Wyck,” but the new 
tendency was apparent even 
in that admirable scenario, 
“The Life and Death of Har- 
riet Frean.” 

In “Anne Severn’ she is 
remorseless. The first hun- 
dred pages are devoted to the 
childhood and adolescence of 
the younger group of charac- 
ters. Now we all know that 
children and growing boys and 
girls are interesting only to 
their parents and maiden 
aunts;. by outsiders they are 
regarded as negligible or as un- 
mitigated nuisances. A writer 
takes a very great risk in- 
deed when he devotes more 
than five or six pages to the 
raw product; and this space is 
justified only if his characters, 
when still callow, have re- 
vealing idiosyncrasies. Even 
so the flash-back method is 
more tactful because less try- 
ing to the reader. But what is to be said of a hundred or more 
pages of which this is a sample: 





He stood close beside her in his white flannels, straight and 
slender. 

He was looking at her, just as he looked at Colin. 

*Do you like him?”’ he said. 

“Who? Colin?” 

“No. Benjy.” 

“T love him.” 

“T'll give him to you if you'd like to have him.” 

“For my own? ‘lo keep?” 

“Rather.” 

“Ton’t you want him?” 

“Yes. But I’d like you to have him.” 

“Oh, Jerrold.” 

He took her into the wood to look for squirrels; he showed her the 
wild-flowers and told her their names; bugloss, and lady’s smock 
and speedwell, king-cup, willow herb and meadow sweet, crane’s bill 
and celandine. 

One day they found in the garden a tiny egg-shaped shell made of 
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gold-colored lattice work. When they put it under the microscope 
they saw inside it a thing like a green egg. Every day they watched 
it; it put out two green horns, and a ridge grew down the middle of 
it, and one morning they found the golden shell broken. A long 
elegant fly with slender wings crawled beside it. 

When Benjy [a sentimentalized rabbit] died of eating too much 
lettuce Eliot was sorry Aunt Adeline said it was all put on and that 
he really wanted to cut him up and see what he was made of. But 
Eliot didn’t. He said Benjy was sacred. That was because he 
knew they loved him. And he dug the grave and lined it with moss 
and told Aunt Adeline [his mother] to shut up when she said it ought 
to have been lettuce leaves. 

Aunt Adeline complained that it was hard that Eliot couldn’t be 
nicer to her when he was her favorite. | 

‘Little Anne, little Anne, what have you done to my Eliot?” 
She was always saying things like that. Anne couldn’t think what 
she meant until Jerrold told her she was the only kid that Eliot had 
ever looked at. The big Hawtry girl from Medlicote would have 
given her head to be in Anne’s shoes. 


Now this sort of thing may be interesting for a not too obscure 
ceason to Miss Sinclair, but it hardly excites her readers. Not 
for pages on end. 

I have always found May Sinclair peculiarly interesting, for 
the reason that she is one of the few women writers of fiction 
with intellect as well as talent; and it has diverted me to specu- 
late on what she would have been if she had married and had a 
brood of flesh and blood children, or if she had elected to study 
life and men at first hand after the manner of Georges Sand 
and other gifted ladies rather more discreet but no_ less 
thorough. 

I will venture to say that if she had spanked half a dozen young- 
sters, nursed them through measles and whooping-cough, washed 
their faces a dozen times a day, heard their prayers while thinking 
about something else, and, as they entered the wholly impossible 
age, groaned at the perpetual mess in the house, the noise, and 
their complete insensibility to any longing for peace and privacy 
on the part of their elders, she would have been only too glad 
to forget that such phases as childhood and adolescence ex- 
isted when she was able to lose herself for a bit in imaginative 
composition. 

True, Mr. Heywood Broun, who, as all the world knows, is 
the proud father of H. 3rd, has just written a short novel, fully 
one-half of which deals more or less with the hero’s little son, 
deserted at the age of twelve days by his mother. But it is to be 
remembered that the hero of “The Boy Grew Older’ is Peter, 
the father, a full-grown man on the first page, and it is his reac- 
tions to the child which make the theme of the book. One has 
only glimpses, and wholly charming glimpses, of the offspring; 
and when the boy arrives at the impossible age Peter tactfully 
goes to the war and takes the reader with him. When he returns 
the boy has turned into a temperament, and one is still permitted 
to concentrate one’s interest on the father. 

But the reactions in Miss Sinclair’s story are all on the four 
children and on Anne Severn in particular. And Anne does not 
become old enough for any one to be interested in her reactions 
until the book enters on its third phase and she goes to the 
front. 

It is not possible to say too much in commendation of Miss 
Sinclair’s treatment of the war. It is a dangerous subject these 
days, and should not be even touched upon by any one whose 
knowledge is second-hand, and therefore more or less sentimental 
and romantic. No one who was in it feels the slightest temptation 
to idealize it; on the contrary, his. war imagination is hopelessly 
blunted, and memory of it induces brevity, not embroidery. 
Miss Sinclair was not only in Belgium for some months, but close 
to the war in all its succeeding phases. No doubt she often heard 
the guns when comparatively safe in England. Therefore, as the 
war is necessary to the development of her story, she flings it 
across the background, and gives her heroine’s active but brief 
part in it in a few vivid letters from the front. Then Anne returns 
to England and Wyck-on-the-Hill to care for one of the Fieldings, 
the shell-shocked Colin (married to a crude female who deserted 


him for the war); and for a long interval we read of her attempts 
to cure him and of her experiences as a farmer. 

Briefly, the story is concerned with Anne and a small group of 
people who make up her sole interest in life—the Fieldings. 
There is Uncle Robert (who, unnecessarily, for all but the exi- 
gencies of the plot, dies of gastric ulcer; people harbor gastric 
ulcers, even with periodic hemorrhages, on into old age); there 
are Aunt Adeline, the most successful character in the book; 
Ernest, Jerrold, Anne, and her wholly negligible father. Queenie, 
the cave-woman, and Maisie the angel, are incidental characters 
that do not appear until the book is well under way. 

At her mother’s death Anne is taken by her father to the Field- 
ings’ for a long visit, and, except when abroad at school, spends a 
part of every year at Wyck-on-the-Hill until circumstances 
compel her to settle there or in the neighborhood for good. She 
falls in love with Jerrold (thirteen) at the age of ten and is un- 
swervingly faithful to her first love throughout the book. Jer- 
rold does not reciprocate until too late; this fact furnishes the 
complication that enables the story to move on. Ernest is also 
in love with her, but as he is worth two of Jerrold he has no 
chance whatever. Jerrold has the gift of charm, and the charm 
is communicated to the reader, no easy feat in a story as sketchy 
as this. Of course, all go to the war, and Colin returns shortly 
after with the worst case of shell-shock in fiction. His mother 
escapes from the disagreeable necessity of nursing him by marry- 
ing Anne’s father and moving to London. This leaves poor Anne 
alone with a screaming invalid, and as a grim reward she is 
accused by the neighbors of* being his mistress: a chaperon 
apparently being unobtainable. Not that Anne ever thought of a 
chaperon. She is a noble, independent character, and, moreover, 
is too occupied with her distressing invalid and her intensive 
farming to know whether people are talking about her or not. 
Unfortunately, however, Jerrold knows it. His mother, when he 
comes home on his first leave after a year of war, carefully informs 
him of the gossip, adding her own acceptance of it as fact. “ Aunt 
Adeline’s”’ peculiar genius was in running her little world to suit 
herself, and in this case she did not want Anne to marry, lest she 
have Colin on her hands again. 

Jerrold by this time has come to his senses. He loved Anne 
as a child, was indifferent in his early manhood, then, one night 
when she sits up with a sick cat he kisses her and goes to bed 
wanting “to kiss her close, pressing down on her mouth, deep into 
her sweet flesh; to hold her body tight, tight, crushed in his arms.” 

But alas! The very next day Uncle Robert has three hemor- 


rhages, and Jerrold sees Anne beside him holding the third basin 


filled with foaming blood, blood flecks on her white sleeve, 
wiping blood-foam from the dying man’s mouth. As the key- 
note of his character is hatred of the ugly facts of life, and be- 
heving that Anne forevermore will be associated in his mind 
with the ugly fact of death and its still uglier accompaniments, 
he runs away to India and remains there until the outbreak of 
the war. There he unconsciously encourages a girl of extreme 
prettiness and phenomenal sweetness, Maisie Durham, but, being 
entirely indifferent, is merely considerate when he discovers she 
is in love with him and has no thought of addressing her. 

When he returns home on his first leave from the front it is to 
propose to Anne. Unfortunately, he calls on his mother first. 
After an interview with Anne, who is too ignorant of the gossip 
to set him right, and whose bedroom connects with that of her 
neurotic invalid, Jerrold runs off once more, and this time to the 
north and Maisie Durham. He expects to be killed as soon as 
he returns to France and thinks he might as well make some one 
happy before he goes. Ernest, who does not believe the gossip, 
begs Anne to marry him, but she prefers the man who has failed 
her, and, busy with her double task, bides her time. I leave the 
ultimate solution to the reader. 

It will be seen that the story is of the slightest. Never, pos- 
sibly, has a long novel been accomplished with such tenuous ma- 
terial. It is very interesting in spots, however, for when Miss 
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A Belgian Critic’s View of Swinburne 
By Richard Le Galtienne 


DE REUL says truly, and little enough, for himself, 
that this* is the most complete study of Swinburne’s 
e work yet written, and he says this after an intimate 
acquaintance with all previous writers on his subject: Messrs. 
Woodberry, Gosse, Watts-Dunton, Wratislaw, Thomas, Drink- 
water, Welby, Wise, Hake, Rickett and Mrs. Disney Leith. 
No form of Swinburniana seems to have escaped him, English, 
French or German. None of these previous critics and biog- 
raphers have, indeed, attempted any such complete presentation 
of Swinburne and his work, 
nor need such be attempted 
again. All that can be known 
or said about Swinburne, all 
about the poet himself, his 
history, his environment, his 
physiology, his psychology, 
his physical appearance, his 
various endowments, physi- 
cal, spiritual and intellectual, 
his learning, and literary 
“origins”? and influences, his 
habits, his friends; and _ all 
about his writings, every 
scrap of them, both from a 
technical point of view, and 
in their broader aspect as 
literature, also their bibli- 
ography—all is here. And, 
therefore, it need not be sur- 
prizing that M. De Reul’s 
book is, as he says of Mr. 
James Douglas’s life of The- 
-odore Watts-Dunton, “wn 
gros volume.” “Un gros vol- 
ume,” indeed, it is, two inches 
thick, and containing 502 
pages, nine inches by six in 
size. Formidable, certainly, 
at first sight, but not a dull, 
irrelevant, or padded page in 
it—which is to pay him no 
usual compliment. 

M. de Reul divides this 
vast, well-ordered work into 
two parts, the first in seven chapters, dealing with “ Caractéres 
généreux du Poéte et de |'Homme,” and the second in seven 
chapters, dealing with “L’Csuvre’—the last chapter treating 
of Swinburne’s prose and his critical judgments. Tho, as he 


says, he addresses himself to a French public, he does not despair’ 


of being read in England, and hopes, indeed, that he may be able 
to clear up for them some misunderstandings on the subject of 
Swinburne, which still exist among his critics on the other side of 
the Channel: for, at a distance, he says, we are perhaps better able 
_to grasp those broad lines of a writer which are apt to be hidden 
from his compatriots in details too familiar and near-at-hand. 
Swinburne, he says, in spite of the admiration of the English 
“ élite,’ has never been a national glory. Even by some of his 
English admirers, men-of-letters superior to prejudice, M. De 
Reul complains, he is still regarded as “un peu étranger, wn- 
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English.’ They still feel a little reserved and uncomfortable 
about him! M. Theodore Wratislaw is one of the critics whom 
M. de Reul quotes as holding this view: “The tone of the greatest 
part of Swinburne’s work is curiously un-English.” There is com- 
fort, however, for M. de Reul in Mr. Drinkwater; who, it is true, 
he says, refutes that point of view—a point of view which M. de 
Reul deprecates as belittling English culture. That, he continues, 
is to reduce English culture to one of its phases, and to say to it: 
you shall go no further; to imprison it in a Puritan and bourgeois 
tradition, powerful indeed, 
and as tyrannical and intol- 
erant as the classical tradi- 
tion in France, but a tradi- 
tion that men of genius 
always find the strength and 
will to break through. But 
M. De Reul contends that 
England has changed since 
Taine, with his “tableau 
trop poussé,’ wrote about 
its literature, and “the reign 
of Tennyson is ended.” “ The 
old moral equilibrium has 
been upset, in a crisis of 
which the symptoms, at the 
opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, were the decreasing 
respect for Kipling, the lucid 
criticism of Wells, the para- 
doxical plays of Bernard 
Shaw.” In this new En- 
gland, “born of the war,” 
Swinburne seems and 
less out.of the picture. With 
his faith, as he himself wrote, 
in that “light and motion,” 
which “ England has not and 
France has,’ M. de Reul 
claims for Swinburne “a 
place by the side of Matthew 
Arnold, Meredith, Samuel 
Butler, and John Morley, and 
all those who guide their com- 
patriots toward greater inde- 
pendence and intellectual precision.” This opening chapter on 
“Swinburne and Contemporary England”’ is particularly admir- 
able in its picturing Swinburne’s historical environment, and 
illustrating by skilfully chosen detail how he was “born out of 
his due time’; but M. de Reul shows himself for the excellent 
critic that he is by the justice he does to that environment. 
He is no mere partizan of modernity, no prejudiced anti-Victorian, 
and, while he says “the reign of Tennyson is ended,”’ he is none 
the less fair to that great poet. “It is glorious,” he says, “for a 
bourgeois society to have produced a Tennyson; but’’—and he 
proceeds with this unexaggerated tribute to Swinburne: 


less 


It is no less glorious for English individualism to have brought into 
being, in a happy moment, a poet who enlarged its ideal, turned its 
comfortable morality upside down, shook off the yoke of so mild a 
régime, to bring to poetry once more the cry, the revolt, the blas- 
phemy, the deep stir of the passions; but, at the same time, the’ high- 
est aspirations, and superhuman dreams; a poet of such vast sympa- 
thies that his patriotism did not prevent his interesting himself in the 
political struggles of France and Italy; a poet who rebelled against 
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moral tyrannies, and did not believe that British liberty should be all 
the liberty allowed to mankind. Swinburne was that poet, and if we 
have no desire for all English poets to be like him, we value him be- 
cause his stand was effective in asserting anew, forty years after By- 
ron and Shelley, the freedom of the English muse. . . . With a respect 
many a time declared for the person and the morality of Christ, 
Swinburne offered the singular spectacle of an English poet com- 
pletely detached from Christianity, without regret, without any 
hope of returning to it; judging it, ke a stranger, from the outside, 
without that depth of tenderness which preserved to the religion of 
their childhood such poets of doubt as Clough and Matthew Arnold, 
and without that esthetic or medieval piety which survived in Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. . . . In religion, in morality, in politics, Swinburne 
braved the national love for compromises and half-measures, and 
loved to mock the conservative spirit. 


This is, of course, all true and well said, but, tho modern 
England has followed far in the revolutionary footsteps of Swin- 
burne and others, for all that, I am not sure but that, judging 
him as a poet pure and simple, and pace Mr. Drinkwater and 
M. de Reul, Swinburne does not, to a considerable degree, remain 
“un-English,” just as I can never feel that Rossetti also is quite 
an English poet. There is something essentially Latin in both 
of them, and it is pertinent to recall how, according to Mr. Gosse, 
“Maupassant was particularly struck—and this ts very interest- 
ing as the criticism of a Frenchman—with the Latin character of 
Swinburne’s mind.” 

The mystic sensuality and the perfervid passion, that hot con- 
fusion of the senses and the soul which marks their love-poetry 
in particular, is certainly not “English.” Among moderns we per- 
haps find its nearest analog in the Italian temperament, in such 
a poet as D’Annunzio, for example. In that quality of “passion” 
as we find it in Swinburne, English poetry, indced, is curiously lack- 
ing. The present writer once had the honor cf talking with Mr. 
Swinburne himself on that very subject, @ proj os his “Tristram of 
Lyonesse,” and I remember his running over the names of En- 
elish poets, with regard to that quality, and concluding that in 
Marlowe alone, with Donne tentatively added, that particular 
quality of passion was present. After consideration, Mr. Swin- 
burne reluctantly admitted its absence from Shakespeare. But 
this by the way. After his survey of Swinburne’s relation to 
“contemporary England,” M. de Reul proceeds to consider his 
work in general from various technical aspects, devoting succes- 
sive chapters to 
ee Vaeveusig tes | 
dans la Poésie,”’ 
“T?Tmagination,” 
“T,’ Elocution,’’ 
“Les Sentiments 
et les Idées,”’ “La 
Culture et |’In- 
spiration,’ end - 
ing the first part 
of his study with 
a biographical 
and_bibliographi- 
eal chapter on 
“L;Homme. et 
’Cuvre.” — It is 
impossible here to 
do more than hint 
at the thorough- 
ness and delicate 
particularity with 
which M. de Reul 


conducts this 
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of music,” Swinburne is the musician par excellence. “ Before 
him, in spite of so many admirable singers, no one had suspected 
all the possibilities and lyrical resources of the language. Into 
that commonplace dough his genius infused a mysterious leaven 
which transformed it, and made it at the same time hardly 
recognizable and yet familiar. The incalculable action of the > 
creative artist, the power of one man over his material, had never 
been shown in more revealing a manner.” This power of 
Swinburne as @ 
creative verbal 
musician goes, of 
course, without 
saying, and has — 
long been grate- 
fully admitted, 
tho English lovers 
of English poetry — 
may well be un- 
prepared to ac- 
cept such a phrase 
as ‘‘common- 
place dough”— 
‘feette pate 
banale” —for a 
language which, 
before it fell into 
Swinburne’s 
hands, had been 
manipulated by 
Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, 
Coleridge, Keats 
and Tennyson, to 
name no others, 
with a variety 
and delicacy of 
lyrical beauty which, if less showy than Swinburne’s, was more 
profound, more subtle, and more exquisite. However, we must 
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The Tale of an Expectant Father 
By Christopher Morley 


HIS seems to me a very honest book.* It is also a book 
of great and puzzling interest to the conscientious critic. 
It raises a long series of speculations, a few of which I 

will attempt to consider with the frankness the book deserves. 
First, it is a novel entirely suz generis. In the familiar phrase, 
Mr. Broun has “put a great deal of himself” into the story. By 
this I do not mean anything so silly as to imply it is to be con- 
sidered autobiography. I mean that it is an intensely personal 
book in the sense that its figures are all saturated with the per- 
sonality of the author. Hardly any one else among our younger 
writers would have been simple 
enough or reckless enough to 
manage his theme in such an 
apparently artless, offhand, ro- 
bust, unembarrassed and_infec- 
tiously chaffing vein. There are, 
I suppose, two main sorts of fic- 
tioneering: the one, more vio- 
lently creative, where the author 
breathes into his little parcels 6f 
dust some Eden-spark of individ- 
ual vitality—his characters rise 
to their feet and walk away, inde- 
pendent of their artificer. The 
other sort of novelist more or less 
consciously edifies his creatures 
out of his own ribs; his own per- 
sonality passes ineradicably into 
them, they are variously habited 
manikins of himself. I can not 
resist the suspicion that the ele- 
ment that constitutes this book’s 
greatest charm—its clear trans- 
fusion of the author’s idiosyn- 
erasy—is perhaps, in the purely 
creative assessment, its greatest 
defect. In spite of Mr. Broun’s 
desperate and deliciously naif 
maneuver late in the tale— 


the story, to dissuade the reader 
from identifying Peter Neale with 
the author—there is only too 
much danger of our seeing Mr. 
Broun himself not merely in his 
hero, but in almost all the characters. Even Vonnie, the delightful 
chorus girl, is just a little too much of a columnist, physically 
whittled down and petticoated—a kind of Brounette. 

Perhaps that comment is unfair? Well, I don’t know: I am 
honestly puzzled. I am trying, with full sincerity, to disengage 
the elements of general effectiveness in this book from those that 
inhere in a fraternal realization of how it came to be written. 
The story is so delightful to those who are more or less familiar 
with the world of journalistic and sporting shop, that I am hoping 
it may also carry into circles of readers quite apart from that life. 
As a “newspaper story”’ it is one of the few that command respect: 
there is no hokum and none of the traditional twaddle. The 
exhilarating world of sporting writers, the lively juvenile exis- 
tence of managing editors playing lustily with their compli- 
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cated toys and formulas, is brilliantly and humorously sketched. 
The portrait of Rufus Twice, the hustling Supervising Editor, 
is an affectionate etching burned brightly into the copper of 
truth. 

Mr. Broun began his maturity first as a Harvard man and then 
as a sporting reporter. Of these two influences, evidently the 
sports room has been the more potent. I have always believed 
that the sporting desk is the ideal place for young journalists to 
begin: in that department of newspaper work there are compara- 
tively few traditional formule to be observed; the life is exciting, 
amusing, and healthy; there is 
quick incentive for originality and 
wit. So we may perhaps lay it to 
the honor of sporting journalism 
that Mr. Broun has developed a 
manner so pungently simple and 
so richly humorous. You will 
look in vain for any traces of 
Harvard in his style. The book’s 
really astonishing simplicity is 
one of the reasons for its unmis- 
takable breath of life. It may 
startle Mr. Broun to hear us say 
that there is something very 
French in his approach to certain 
topics. For the legend is that 
Mr. Broun left Harvard prema- 
turely because he could not mas- 
ter his Fraser and Squair’s gram- 
mar. Now occasionally, I do 
think, Mr. Broun rubs us a little 
hard with his doctrine that pro- 
priety is one of the vices; but for 
the most part he deals with some 
natural topics in a spirit so shin- 
ing and generously jocund that it 
challenges the French skill in this 
vein. More than once we thought 
of Murger or Bourget, for in- 
stance. It is well known that 
newspaper men are the most 
honest of all human beings when 
they are not writing; Broun has 
gone one step further, and been 
artlessly genuine even in print. 

The sincerity of our admiration for Mr. Broun’s talent may be 
gauged by a further consideration. So far, the sporting desk has 
been paramount over Harvard on his typewriter ribbon. The 
admirable simplicity and straightforwardness of his writing, and 
his command of unlabored pathos, are very appealing. But 
simplicity may be pushed into monotony—or rather, not to be 
misunderstood, call it penury. Occasionally one begins to hanker 
for a little generosity of lingo; for a little more conscious loveliness 
of phrase; the exact and cunningly chosen word; the flight and 
gusto of fancy—colors and quiddities. One wonders if the author 
has not schooled himself almost too rigorously to those simple 
tropes and rollicking shafts that readers of the World can under- 
stand. For in this book he is addressing, not the multitudes of 
Pulitzer newsprint, but the—alas!—comparatively few thou- 
sands who buy books. With these gracious readers, I contend, 
one can play happy tricks; and in a book where there is so much 
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When Mark Twain Was a “New” Writer 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


HE appearance of a new definitive edition of Mark Twain’s 

works* revives in the breasts of all men of my generation, 

and the one preceding it, a no uncertain sense of satisfac- 
tion, in that it justifies beyond cavil or doubt the stanch tho 
perhaps unwitting 
faith they may have 
had in themselves as 
prophets. Back in the 
days when Mark 
Twain was looked up- 
on as a “new” writer 
there were men who 
possest the hardi- 
hood to say that he 
would do great things, 
that his works would 
survive in a more or 
less unstable world of 
literature, that he 
would take his place 
among the outstand- 
ing stars in a thinly 
populated firmament. 
Even the young boy 
of the seventies and 
the eighties was a 
prophet. Unskilled, 
untrained, undevel- 
oped, he was, notwith- 
standing, a creature of 
vision; in his young, 
searching and perhaps 
arrogant mind dwelt 
the priceless gift of 
appreciation if not the 
more mature sense of 
understanding. The 
boy of my day loved 
his Mark Twain; he 
read him with all the 
greed of youth and 
throve mightily on 
what he devoured. 
The boy of my time is 
a middle-aged man 
to-day; he may be 
forgiven if he boasts 
that back in the sev- 
enties he knew that 
Mark Twain was to 
become an immortal! 
The tide flows with 
youth and ebbs with 
age; we like to remem- 
ber what came in with the flowing tide as we sit back and watch 
the ebb. As we learned our lessons in the spring of life, so 
we fashion our memories in the thoughtful days of winter. We 
will never forget what we knew when we were boys; we forget a 
creat many things we are supposed to have learned as men. 


From a 
Photograph _ 
© By Paul Thompson 
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Therefore the boy of all ages is a prophet; within him lies the 
future of all things to come. And so the love for Mark Twain of 
the boy in the seventies and eighties was nothing less than a 
prophecy which has been fulfilled—and no one marvels. 

I was. “brought 
up” on Mark Twain. 
“Tom Sawyer’ was 
first published when I 
was about ten years 
old, and Ireaditat that 
time with more avid- 


lads of my time, for, 
curiously enough, the 
great classic for boys 
of all ages was to me 
merely another book 
by Mark Twain. Be- 
fore I was ten I had 
read “Roughing It,” 
and, I think, “Inno- 
cents Abroad.” My 
reading was largely a 


matter of paternal 
selection. The dime 
novel was in full 


flower at that time, 
and fathers through- 
out the land were hard 
put to find for their 
young suitable as well 
as interesting reading 
to offset the pernicious 
influence of the at- 
tractive, enthralling 
“yellow-back.” We 
were compelled at a 
very tender age to 
read Scott and Thack- 
eray and Dickens, the 
last named being a 
greater favorite with 
boys, I daresay, than 
either of the others. 
My father soothed a 
rebellious soul by giv- 
ing me Mark Twain 
to read. I could not 
have been more than 
nine when I read 
“Roughing It.” This 
was followed by 
Stanley’s wonderful 
history of the search 
for Livingstone in darkest Africa, and after that a long and 
equally thrilling account of an expedition in quest of the 
North Pole. These books, no doubt, were intended for 
grown-ups, but I venture to assert that they were read by 
boys with even keener zest and perhaps greater under- 
standing! They will bear rereading, even in these days when all 
things appear to have been discovered and a blasé world looks 
with indifference upon the exploits of man. 


ity perhaps than most 
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A recent rereading of “ Roughing It” was peculiarly enlighten- 
ing in that it resulted in a rather startling discovery: one may 
read this fifty-year old narrative with infinitely greater pleasure 
than if it had been written to-day. It tells of bygone times, 
people and conditions in a manner as direct and as simple as that 
affected by the most modern of our present-day realists and with 
far greater fidelity. As Mr. Clemens himself said of this book, it 
is a “record of variegated vagabondizing, and its object is rather 
to help the resting reader while away an idle hour than afflict him 
with metaphysics or goad him with science!’ No critic could 
have presented a truer estimate of the book. 

T would speak particularly of his early books, for it is upon them 
that his fame was founded. They were no houses on the sand, 
these first books of his. They were stout and enduring. They 
were read by thousands upon thousands of people whose minds 
were not by way of being distracted by the rush and turmoil that 
exists to-day; read by men, women and children who could afford 
the time to take them in from cover to cover. And it is from 
those early, conscientious readers of the last century that count- 
less readers of to-day inherit a love for Mark Twain that can not 
be shamed or disputed or diminished by familiarity. He was a 
man and he loved boys. Had this not been true he could not 
have compelled boys to love him as they found him in “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Huck Finn,” “The Prince and the Pauper,” in the 

-more fantastic “ Connecticut Yankee,” and even in “ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson” and “The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg.” And 
boys grown to men are boys again whey they turn their thoughts 
wistfully to the companions that he created. 

Mark Twain’s unsurpassed facility for recording facts as they 
appeared to him, his quaint manner of putting his experiences 
into readable form, and his unrivaled ability to cross realism with 
romanticism are employed to better advantage perhaps in 


“Roughing It” than in any other book he ever wrote. It is as 
fresh to-day as it was fifty years ago. As a chronicle of the vivid, 
searcely known West that no longer exists except in the failing 
memory of our passing ancestors, it is matchless. In this book 
as in no other, with the possible exception of “Innocents Abroad” 
and “Life on the Mississippi,”’ he reveals himself as a master of 
anecdote. Little if any of the subtly sardonic philistinism which 
marks many of his later works appears in the simple, genuine 
narrative of his travels and experiences under conditions far less 
agreeable but vastly more interesting than are to be encountered 
to-day by the most exacting of adventurers. In “ Roughing It”’ 
he made friends who never shook his hand, who never stood face 
to face with him, yet walked with him for forty years and more 
through pleasant by-ways, and whose children and grandchildren, 
and their children after them, will know Mark Twain as old 
England knows her Dickens. 

It only remains for me to add a few glancing words about the 
edition itself. The volumes present a most handsome appearance, 
and leave nothing to be desired, both as to the quality of the 
paper, the presswork, the symmetry of the page, and the chaste 
dignity of the binding. An interesting feature is the inclusion 
of an appreciation written especially for each of the main titles, 
by distinguished writers of England and America, as, E. V. Lucas, 
Hamlin Garland, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Booth Tarkington, 
Hugh Walpole, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Meredith Nicholson, Wil- 
ham Allen White, Stephen Leacock, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
Brander Matthews, and William Dean Howells. 

And, most remarkable of all, this edition bears the original 
signature of MARK TWAIN, done, as attested by his literary 
executor, Albert Bigelow Paine, in 1906, in anticipation of this 
definitive edition of his works—an edition which will forever 
remain a monument to his literary achievement. 


A Modern Jongleur’s Message of Beauty 
By Zona Gale 


N THE front of Richard Le Gallienne’s new book of verse,* 
“A Jongleur Strayed,” there is an amazing display. It isa 
list of his books—forty of them. And from “The Bookbills 

of Narcissus,” to which Oliver Herford goes back in the touching 
humor ofhis cameo preface to the “Jongleur” of to-day, it is 
maintainable that none of the forty is without something to prove 
it the work of one who has had no need to steal fire from heaven. 
The poet has not always troubled to tend that fire. Sometimes 
he has employed pale flows of artificial brightness. But any 
honest appraisal of his work must reveal a constant partial func- 
tioning of a spectacular creative power. And this is true in “A 
Jongleur Strayed.” 

The title was the unwitting gift of a critic who said, in a review 
of a previous volume, that the author is a jongleur strayed from 
the days when poets were devoted to beauty; to which the accused 
returned a joyous “A jongleur strayed and glad am IJ,” a confes- 
sion of probable fact, paralleled by all poets, broadcast as they 
must be from some far topographical bit into our market gardens. 
To all this straying and singing we become accustomed as to any 
miracle. And so in this volume we again accept chords touched 
in a far country by one who for a quarter of a century and more 
has given glad news of it. 

With indifference to the inhibitions of the modernists and alike 
to their freedoms, many of the poems move in Elizabethan 
measure. In: 


All beauty is but thee in echo shapes, 
No lovely thing but echoes some of thee, 


and 
New York: 
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Deem not my love is only for the bloonf 
The honey and the marble that is you, 


and in such lines as 
For in the long adventure of your eyes, 
with attendant mention of camels’ bells and Hesperides. Few 
poets seem to be doing this in the old manner, the grand manner, 
and finding always new felicities. 
But it is the grand manner with a difference, the difference of 
that light irony which runs through all, that musical mockery: 
Nay, ’tis the pious fervor of my eye 
That seeks thy face in every other face, 
and 


. . . this deep immortal smart 
Shall still burn on when winds my ashes strew. 


Even when indifference or sentimentality are on the pages, 
single lines stand out like little doors: 
. of myriad atoms stirring in their trance. 


. and still the seas shall shout for joy 
And swing the stars as in a glass. 


. each furred and winged one flies 
Wounded to lay its heart on thee. 


. . the cresset of thine hair 
Furiously bright. 


Sweet-thoughted as a lover. 
While in “ Noon”, and in “ A Rainy Day,” which has 


Made me forget the resolute blue 
And energetic gold of things, 


in “ Autumn” with 
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HE earth is a colored thing. 


mountains; 


/////) Of gardens and forests. 
//| See the reds of fowers—hibiscus, poppy. geranium; 

|. The rose-red of little fowers—may-flowers, primroses: 
/)//|| The harlequin shades of sweet-peas, orchids, pansies; 
The madders, saffrons, chromes, of still waters, 


Observe the stars at night time, name the color of them: 


4, And the colors of the races of men— 
i What are they? 
>} And what are we? 
We. the people without a race, 
, Without a language; 
Of all races, and of none; 
Of all tongues, and one imposed: 
Of all traditions and all pasts, 
With no tradition and no past. 
A patchwork and an altar-piece, 
's, Vague as sea-mist, 
; Mynad as forest-trees, 
& Living into a present, 
} Building a future. 
Our color is the vari-colored world. 
Glorious and conquering, 
Destroyer, builder, 
Invincible pith and marrow of the world, 
__ An old world remaking. 
|; Whirhng into the no-world of all-colored light. 


f But behind the vari-colored hall? 
| The entrails, the belly, 
The blood-run veins, the heart and viscera, 
wii What of these? 
= Only at mght do they speak, 
Only at night do the voices rouse themselves and speak. 
There are words in the veins of this creature, 
There are still notes singing in its breast: 
Silent voices, whispering what it shall speak, 
j Frozen music beating upon its pulses. 
These are the voices of the furious dead who never die, 
# Funous with love and life. unquenchable, 
Dictating their creeds across the vapors of time. 
This is the music of the Trumpeters of the Almighty 
Weeping for a lost estate, 
Sounding to a new birth which is to-morrow. 
Hark! This hurricane of music has no end, 








The Congressional Library 
By Amy Lowell 


See the red clays, and the umbers and salt greys of the 


// See the clustered and wandering greens of plains and hillsides, 
) The leaf-greens. bush-greens, water-plant and snow-greens 


The silver and star-blues, the wine-blues of seas and oceans,} 


/ Count and recount the hues of clouds at sunset and at dawn. 


‘The implacable life of silent words, 
















































The speech of these voices has neither end nor beginning; 
They are inter-riven as the colors of the sky 
Over the graveyards of ten thousand generations, 


When we are as Nineveh, our white columns thrown and 
scattered, 

Our dome of colors striped with the crawling of insects. 

‘Spotted with the thrust of damp clay— 

Our words, our music, who will build a dome to hive them? 

No colors clash, 

All clash and change, 

And, in changing, new colors come and go and dominate and 
remain, 

And no one shall say which remain, 

Since those that have vanished return, 

And those no man has seen take the light and are. 


Where else in all America are we so symbolized 

As in this hall? 

White columns polished like glass, 

A dome and a dome, 

A balcony and a balcony, 

Stairs and the balustrades to them, 

Yellow marble and red slabs of it, 

All mounting, spearing, ftying into color. 

Color round the dome and up to it, 

Color curving, kite-flying, to the second dome, 

Light, dropping, pitching down upon the color, 

Arrow-falling upon the glass-bright pillars, 

Mingled colors spinning into a shape of white pillars, 

Fusing, cooling, into balanced shafts of shrill and interthrong- 
ing light. 

This is America, 

This vast, confused beauty, 

This staring, restless speed of loveliness, 

Mighty, overwhelming, crude, of all forms, 

Making grandeur out of profusion, 

Afraid of no incongruities, 

Sublime in its audacity, 

Bizarre breaker of moulds, 

Laughing with strength, 

Charging down on the past, 

In whose belly shall we come to life? 

A new life. 

Beyond submergence and destruction, 
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Of tumultuous stillness of never-ceasing music, 

Lost to being that so it may triumph 

And become the blood and heat and urge 

Of that hidden distance which forever whips and harries the 
static present 


Of mankind. O 
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Mr. Bennett Exercises His Technique 
By Heywood Broun 


S A RULE, the author who allows any great amount of sin 

.to his heroine is careful to provide that she shall suffer 
dreadfully. There seems to be a feeling that in this 

way the moral standards of the community are preserved. Yet 
this is to put too crass an estimate on the emotions of mankind. 


Camille may have come to an unfortunate end, but it has been 


for all that enduringly glamorous. The moral implications of 
Arnold Bennett’s “ Lilian’’* are quite different. Indeed we doubt 
whether or not he had any. He has simply observed life and re- 
corded the fact that the punishment of 
the wrong-doer is not always exact and 
immediate. The wages of sin may be 
death, but occasionally a pay-day 
slips by. 

Nevertheless, “ Lilian” is not without 
atext of a sort. Probably it has crept 
in without any particular design on the 
part of the author, but there it is. 
Lilian walks open-eyed into an affair 
with a middle-aged man of wealth, and 
no dire disaster comes upon her. At 
any rate Mr. Bennett ends his novel be- 
fore anything terrible has happened. 
Still, the impressionable reader of the 
novel is not likely to be much moved 
to set down the book and emulate Mr. 
Bennett’s heroine, for tho Lilian does 
well enough, she is never glamorous. 
The author has succeeded in making 
vice a little dull by also making it re- 
spectable. Lilian lives out of wedlock 
and finds no mood which is not hum- 
drum. 

In one respect her lack of glamour 
is more the fault of Mr. Bennett than 
of the young lady herself. To this reviewer she is distinctly 
unprepossessing in appearance. The novelist has taken pains to 
insist again and again that he is writing of a lovely creature, 
and yet she never takes on any of the attributes with which he 
would endow her. Perhaps the trouble lies in the fact that his 


enthusiasm has betrayed him into the error of being specific 


about the looks of Lilian. We feel sure that this is a technical 
blunder. The author who simply states that his heroine is beauti- 
ful profits by the imagination of all his readers. Each one creates a 
different image and there are no insurgents. But we may not 
follow Lilian in any such blind fashion because Bennett has cho- 
sen to particularize. He has gone into details about his concep- 
tion of beauty, and it is rather distressing to find that his standards 
put him back into the Black Crook era. The phrase “a fine 
woman” probably approximates what Mr. Bennett thinks of as 
beauty. One has the feeling that he inclines to the bouncing type. 
Indeed he has taken pains to indicate that Lilian “billowed.” 


And in fact [writes Arnold Bennett] she had an established 
assurance of beauty. She knew a good deal about herself. Proudly 
she reflected, amid her blushes, upon the image of her face and hair— 
the eyes that matched her hair, the perfectly formed ears, the 
softness of the chin and the firmness of the nose, the unchallengeable 
complexion, the dazzling teeth. She was simple enough to be 
somewhat apologetic about the largeness of her mouth, unaware 
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that a man of experience flees from a small rosebud mouth as from 
the devil, and that a large mouth is the certain sign of good-will and 
understanding in a woman. She was apologetic, tov, about the 
scragginess of her neck, and with better reason. But the wrists and 
the ankles, the legs, the shoulders, the swelling of the hips, the 
truly astounding high, firm, and abundant bosom! 
cism! 


Beyond criti- 
And she walked beautifully, throwing back her shoulders 
and so emphasizing the line of the waist at the back. She walked 
with her legs and hips, and the body swam forward above them. 
She had observed the effect thousands 
of times in street mirrors. 
all admitted that she walked uniquely. 
Then, further, she had a smile (rarely 


The girls 


used) which would intensify in the 
most extraordinary way the beauty 
of her face, lighting it, electrifying the 
eyes, radiating a charm that enrap- 
tured. She knew that also. 


After this picture, which comes early 
in the book, it is a little difficult to 
care tremendously about anything 
which may happen to Lilian, but it is 
not the author’s intent that you should. 
After all, the whole point of the tale 
is that the heroine of the book moves 
through situations of the sort which 
have inspired the most. florid writing 
in the world and remains calm and 
largely unperturbed. Lilian loses her 
job, runs away with the brother of 
the woman who employs her; enjoys 
life at Monte Carlo, watches her pro- 
tector fall sick; marries him, sees him 
die and comes back to England to have 
a baby. She is now by virtue of his will the proprietor of the 
typewriting establishment from which she was once summarily 
dismissed. Several of these events enlist the emotions of 
Lilian, to be sure, but her range of sensation does not seem to 
be great. She is rather too dull a person to be persuasively 
wicked. Whether or not Bennett so intended it, his book seems 
tosay, “There is a good deal of gray in purple patches after 
all. 

Stronger than anything else in Lilian is her sense of respecta- 
bility. Marriage could scarcely make her an honest woman. It 
could only make her a prig. The only poignant sense of shame 
which Lilian ever knew came when a little wanton at the gaming 
resort said to her, “I think us girls ought to stand by each 
other.” 

Even that shock did not persist. If +s great red “A” had been 
put upon the back of Lilian it would not have disturbed her much. 
In a week’s time she would have worn the letter as if it were a nec- 
essary and conventional decoration in the costume of any British 
matron. 

“Lilian” is somewhat after the manner of “The Pretty Lady,” 
but by no means as fine a book. It has speed, precision and move- 
ment, but it seems to us a little lacking in emotion. We are not 
deceived by its ease into believing that this was a week-end job 
upon the part of Arnold Bennett, but we do feel that he is merely 
taking his technique out for a little exercise in order to keep it in 
condition for more exacting tasks to come. 
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William Hohenzollern, Self-revealed 


Ly Maurice Francis Egan 


NE must be polite, and therefore it is only proper to 
give to His Majesty, the King of Prussia, the title which 
he has arrogated to himself. Besides, he still remains 

Prussian to the core; and if,.in the temporal sense, he is not ac- 
knowledged as a majesty, he remains unalterably true to the prin- 
ciples that Prussia upheld before the war and fought for during the 
war. Owing to conditions which we do not as yet understand— 
repentance and a firm purpose of amendment do not seem to 
be among these conditions—he 
has ceased to be King of all the 
other Germans. 

There was some question as to 
the advisability of printing “The 
Kaiser’s Memoirs’ inthe United 
States while the book was appear- 
ing as a serial, but there can be 
no doubt of its value now. It has 
presented the late Kaiser in his 
true light. It has done for him 
what Thackeray did for Louis 
XIV. It has removed the peruke, 
the ermine, the gold-brocaded 
robes, and left him a shamefully 
shrunken figure. It has given one 
of the last blows to a system of 
_ government in which it was pos- 
sible for one human being to be 
an autocrat over a whole nation. 
If the Germans read this book, it 
must settle forever the future of 
the Hohenzollerns for them. As 
to the personal character of the 
late Kaiser, it ought to leave him 
without ashred of self-respect. In 
it the late ruler of one of the most 
potent peoples on the face of the 
earth makes amazing assertions 
at a moment when the world is 
eager for the truth—without the 
slightest documentary evidence 
to support him. 

He takes seriously the adage 
that a king can do no wrong; 
when he blunders, he coolly 
throws the blame on somebody else. At a time, before the war, 
when every well-informed diplomatist in Europe knew that Ger- 
many was watching Russia and preparing to attack her—and 
when everybody knew that Russia was expecting the attack— 
I asked one of the most level-headed envoys at the Court of 
Berlin: “Does the Emperor want war?” The answer was: “No, 
not at present; he is inclosed; he reads only what his satellites 
give to him; he reflects the opinion of his military entourage, but 
he knows that Germany has the finest army in the world, and 
he expects to use it when the time comes.” This volume bears 
out the truth of the envoy’s assertion. In it William declares 
that he desired peace, but it must be a German peace; Germany 
must have her way or there would be war. His confessions reveal 
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WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN AS HE IS TO-DAY 


the truth that the first idea in his mind was the army. We might 
accept his statement that the navyy—which, owing to the parsi- 
mony of the Reichstag before 1900, he did not regard as entirely 
efficient—was intended merely to make safe his colonies and to 
protect his commerce. On page 227 one finds two of the mildest 
paragraphs of this lover of peace: 
I soon realized that the greatest possible improvement of our 
highly developed technical department was absolutely necessary 
and would save precious blood. 
Wherever possible, I worked 
toward the perfection of our 
armament and scught to place 


machinery in the service of our 
army. 


Among new creations, the yery 
first place is taken by the heavy 
artillery of the army in the field. 
In bringing this into being I was 
obliged to overcome much op- 
position—particularly, strange 
to relate, in the ranks of the artil- 
lery itself. It isa source of great 
satisfaction to me that I put this 
matter through. It laid the 
foundation for the carrying out 
of operations on a large scale, 
and it was long before our foes 
could catch up with us in this 
direction. 


And still he and the German 
Foreign Office, for which, as a 
military despot, he had a pro- 
found contempt, were taken by 
surprize when the war came! He 
tells us that the Foreign Office 
did not want to think a war 
possible. The deal for Heligoland, 
for which William must have as 
much credit as the successor of 
Bismarck, Caprivi, was one of the 
very few clever things done by 
him; it is one thing for which 
he is not obliged to apologize, 
and one of the very few stupid 
things for which Lord Salisbury 
is to be blamed. It would almost 
seem as if the rulers of Great Britain had never imagined that 
thére could be a war with Germany; and it almost confirms the 
nearly impossible statement of the ex-Kaiser that the English 
Government was at times only too willing to make an alliance 
with Germany against Russia and France. But the rest of 
William’s attempts to prove this point consist of rather fragile 
assertions. 

It must be admitted that one of the most far-sighted proceedings - 
on the part of Caprivi was the support he gave to his chief in 
bartering Zanzibar and Witu, in East Africa, for Heligoland. It 
saved the German fleet; it prevented an earlier ending of the 
war. It was, as William himself said, what the Bismarckian 
German press had called it, “a mere trousers button”; but it 
was “the one button that held the protective garments of the 
Empire together during the war.” 

Every well-informed man living in Europe knew that long 
before the year 1914 William was obsest with a great fear of 
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Russia—a country separated from Germany, as 
he said himself, by “a few potato patches,” and 
possessing unlimited man power. For this reason 
he tried to cajole Nicholas I, as Bismarck had 
tried to cajole his father, Alexander, by offering 
him Constantinople. This offer the wise old Tsar 
had scornfully refused. William had doubtful 
success with Nicholas II. In this connection, note 
the following paragraph from Page 313: 


With regard to Russia, I went to the utmost 
trouble. My letters, published in the meantime, 
were naturally never sent without the knowledge 
of the Imperial Chancellors, but always in agree- 
ment with them and largely at their desire. Russia 
would doubtless never have got into a war with 
Germany under Alexander III, for he was reliable. 
Tsar Nicholas was weak and vacillating; whoever 
had last been with him was right; and, naturally, 
it was impossible for me always to be that individual. 


He is almost pathetic when he explains that he 
did all he could to please France. He is not so 
frank, however, in regard to all the attempts he 
made to separate France from Russia. 


We tried to attain this end by courtesy [he 
writes], which was partially resented. I recall the 
journey of my mother, the Empress Frederick, to 
Paris. We expected a tolerably good reception, 
since she was an English Princess and went, as an 
artist, to be the guest of French art. Twice I 
visited the Empress Eugénie—once from Aldershot 
at her castle of Farnborough, the other time 
aboard her yacht, in Norwegian waters, near 
Bergen. This was a piece of politeness that seemed 
to me perfectly natural, seeing that I happened to 
be very near her. When the French General Bon- 
nal was in Berlin with several officers, these gentle- 
men dined with the Second Infantry Regiment. I 
‘was present and toasted the French Army—some- 
thing that was still out of the ordinary, but was 
done with the best intentions. I brought French 
female and male artists to Germany. All this sort 
of thing, of course, was a trifle in the game of 
politics, but it at least showed our good will. 


France is still unreasonably ungrateful for all 
the benefits that this disciple of world peace 
showered upon her! 


But it isas a patron of religion—in fact, as an arbiter of religion 
—that this exalted person shines brilliantly. He settles the ortho- 
He declares that the 


doxy of Harnack with a wave of his hand. 
Christian religion needs 
a “form,” especially in 
the bringing up of 
children, and that form 
is the Old Testament. 
Archeological, geo- 
graphical, and historical 
research may disprove 
much of the Old Tes- 
tament, and lower the 
position of the Chosen 
People in the eyes of 
the world, but its value 
will stillremain. He is 
the enemy of dogmatic 
religion, except when he 
issues dogmas of his 
own. He tells us how 
good he has been to the 
Catholics in his domin- 
ions, and how grateful 
they ought to be, 
because, like Gambetta, 
he believed that the 
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Catholic religion was an excellent form of wor- 
ship for export. He caused a full-sized copy of 
the labarum of the Emperor Constantine the 
Great to be reproduced, and presented a copy of 
it to the Pope. He was very sympathetic with 
the Catholic Missions in the Holy Lands—a blow, 
by the way, at France. He frequently visited the 
Benedictine monastery at Monte Cassino and he 
gave the Benedictine monks permission to establish 
an abbey at Maria Laach. Nevertheless, he tells 
us that the Roman Catholic Church was a power- 
ful enemy of the Empire. It could not be in- 
duced to accept the Imperial power in all things. 
The Centrists he hated until they became Impe- 
rialists and grew almost as subservient as his dear 
Evangelicals, whom he could not unite into one 
party—for the Evangelicals and the Reformists 
were as oil and water. 

William would have us infer that he loved 
Pope Leo XIII. It is evident from these pages 
that he loved him almost as he loved Bismarck. 
Unhappily for the ex-Kaiser, the records of 
his famous visit to the Pope have not been de- 
stroyed. Hiscolossal impudence, his truly Prussian 
rudeness on that occasion, excited even the hardly 
concealed resentment of the reigning King Hum- 
bert. In that act of insolence he was ably assist- 
ed by Herbert Bismarck. It seems impossible 
that any human being should be capable of 
deliberately falsifying history, in the face of well- 
known facts, as the writer of this volume does. 





His attempt, in 1917, as it appears in his own 
narrative, to induce Pacelli, the Nuncio of the 
Pope, to help to bring about peace, is serio-comic. 
William means it to be sardonic, but with the 
calcium light full on his own white soul. He does 
not propose to limit his own ruthlessness, of which 
his own despised Foreign Office evidently disap- 
proves; he will not restore Belgium, he will not 
withdraw his offerings to the Hun god Woden; 
he and his military party will make no concessions. 
Pacelli seems to be imprest; his chaplain, whom 
the Kaiser tried to get rid of, declares that the 


“piazza”’—the Italian people—would have something to say: 


To this I replied that I was a Protestant [he continues], and hence 


chaplain’s eyes, notwithstanding which I was obliged 
to point out that the 
Pope was designated the 
“Viceroy of Christ upon 
earth”? by the Catholic 
Chureh and world; that 
I had, in studying the 
Holy Scriptures, occu- 
pied myself earnestly and 
carefully with the per- 
son of the Saviour and 
sought to immerse my- 
self profoundly therein; 
that the Lord had never 
feared the “‘piazza,” 
altho no  fortresslike 
building, with guards 
and weapons, was at His 
disposal; that the Lord 
had always walked into 
the midst of the *‘piaz- 
za,” spoken to it, and 
finally gone to His death 
on the Cross for the sake 
of this hostile ‘‘piazza.” 

Was [ now to believe, 
L asked, that His ‘ Vice- 
roy upon earth” was 
afraid of the possibility 


(Continued on page 75) 
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An International Book Review 


HIS is an age of books. The bald assertion may not pass 
unchallenged, for in certain minds there is, traditionally, 
something cloistered, contemplative about a book, while 

the age in which we live is generally conceived to be, by comparison 

with former ages, distinguished for its dynamic energy, its mastery 
of practical affairs, and quite the reverse of anything bookish. 

One hears much of the dominance of newspapers, of the movies, 

of radio, and the phonograph, rather than of books as leading 

factors in contemporary life. The supremacy of literature is 
vaguely supposed, by some, to belong to a so-called Classical Era 
in the past, when, curiously enough, books were comparative 
rarities, accessible only to the professed scholar or to the well- 
to-do amateur of letters. With the passing, however, of those 
days of illuminated parchments and chained libraries, there 
followed a period when books came within the reach of all, thus 
achieving a democratization of literature that has become a vital 


force in the shaping of civilization. 


HIS growing importance of the book in modern life is suffi- 

ciently evident in the wide-spread discussion that follows the 
appearance of such novels as “Babbitt”? and “This Freedom,” 
or, of even greater significance, the recent furore aroused by cer- 
tain significant works of history and science that have more than 
satisfied the popular fondness for controversy. The poets, novel- 
ists, scientists, historians of to-day—their books, if vitalized by a 
genuine human theme, are assured of an appreciative reception 
seldom accorded in the past. Books, indeed, if they reach the 
full stature of their literary heritage, are, as never before, Stk 
the news.’ They are there, not as the changing chronicle of a 
day, but as the permanent record of some phase of humanity’s 
intellectual progress. At one time it was thought that the war 
would react disastrously on literature. The reverse of this has 
proved to be true. The war, altho it may not have been 
followed by any one supreme literary masterpiece, has in effect 
stimulated the reading of books, sharpened the critical faculty 
with which books are regarded, and enlarged the domain that they 
formerly occupied in human experience. It may not be suscep- 
tible of proof that the war has directly caused this transformation, 
but at least it is true that in the post-war period in which we are 
living the interest in books is immeasurably increased, deepened, 
and that the public generally is looking to the makers of books 


for the authentic message that will render war forever impossible. 


UST as Christianity is based on a Book, it may well be that the 

future conquest of the Empire of Peace will find in agood book, 
a book impregnated with the immortality of truth, a more effec- 
tive ally than a thousand battle-ships or any of the destructive 
agencies created by human ingenuity. History, indeed, is one 
long attestation of the supremacy of the printed page. The 
glory of England shines more fully in a certain marvelous Book 
of Plays, obscurely published just three centuries ago, than in 
her fleets and merchant marine; Greece lives in Homer ‘and Plato 


long after the Parthenon has crumbled in ruins; and their respec- 
tive countries have no prouder, more enduring monuments to 
bequeath posterity than those upon which are emblazoned such 
names as Dante, Cervantes, Moliére, Balzac, Goethe, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy. 
modern science, the printing-press remains the driving force of 


After all, and in spite of the mechanical marvels of 


civilization. 
N THIS Battle—and Triumph—of the Books, with its greatly 
enlarged horizon of interests and activities, the problems of 
literary criticism, the sifting of the genuine from the spurious, are 
correspondingly increased. Undoubtedly that terse, quaint and 
excellent rule laid down by Bacon centuries ago is still worthy to 
be followed in our reading: ‘Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention.” In Bacon’s era, however, the necessarily re- 
stricted field of reading open to the cultivated European gave but 
a limited application to this admirable counsel. Where literature 
was almost local in character, there was less need for the careful 
selection of books that have become so essential to an intelligent, 
comprehensive course of reading to-day. Men and women are 
no longer content to remain in ignorance of the intellectual tastes 
and aspirations that prevail on the far side of their respective 
boundaries. It is through a mutual knowledge of each other’s 
literatures that nations are beginning to look for the surest ap- 
proach to the longed-for goal of world-solidarity. Books are the 
passports to international friendships, and it is the recognition of 
this fact that is giving force to the growing demand for an inter- 
national literature, a literature broad enough to overlook the ordi- 
nary restrictions of language and racial differences in the search 
for those deeper likenesses that underlie all humanity. But for 
this there needs a widening of the old phylacteries of literary 
criticism, a new application of the familiar Baconian appraisal 
of literature, not merely in the recognition and reviewing of 
foreign books, but in the generous, broad-minded spirit in which 
all books, native as well as foreign, are approached and critically 

considered. 


NE hears frequently of some organ of criticism, that it be- 

longs to this orthat “ school,” or “movement,” of writers; that 
it is dominated by the “new” or the “old,” the radical or the reac- 
tionary, in literature—all of which means that this particular organ 
of criticism is considering books from a biased, a local standpoint, 
and not from the standpoint of their intrinsic, or news value. 
For, it is this that counts: it is what we call the news value of a 
book, and not its relation to some dogmatic literary cult, that must 
determine whether it is “to be read only in parts,” or “to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention.” Putting it in other 
words, it is the news value of a book that gives the measure of its 
vitality, its relation to humanity; and rightly to estimate this value 
one needs what we may call the international as distinguished from 
the local method of approach. Impartially to give the news of 
books the world over; to recognize appreciatively such reality of 
interest as may lie beneath whatever foreign guise, whether of 
language or literary method, these books may assume, is the 
province that belongs to the critical literary journal for which there 
has been an increasing demand. And it is in whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic recognition of the validity of this demand that the 
International Book Review commences its career. 
CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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The Genius of 


WEL Hudson 


Ly Hdward Garnett 


HEN, after Hudson’s death, I looked down upon his face 

as he lay on his bed in the shadowed room, I saw before 

me the calm death-mask of a strong chieftain. All 
the chiseled, wavy lines of his wide brow, the brooding mourn- 
fulness and glowing fire of his face had been smoothed out. He 
was lying like some old chief of the Bronze Age, who, through 
long years of good and ill, had led his tribe. And now for him 
only remained the ancient rites, the purging fire, the cairn on the 
hillside, and the eternity of the stars, the wind, the sun. 

Yes, Hudson was a chief among his fellows, but the tribes over 
whom he threw the mantle of his understanding, of his passionate 
love, for whom he had spoken and fought all his life, were not 
human, but the vast tribes of Nature’s wild creatures, especially 
of the bird kingdom, the tribes preyed on, destroyed and extir- 
pated by man. 

Yet, tho all wild Nature’s life was Hudson’s province and his 
passion, tho he often profest scant interest in the “petty inter- 
ests”’ of his fellows, his heart was the most deeply human of all 
the men I have known. 

The very source and center of Hudson’s genius was the inner 
fire of lurking passion, of emotions of love and wrath and tender 
pity which broke through the 
crust when he branded men’s 
unfeeling brutality, and were 
ever flashing to light up his 
eyes, in his response to beauty, 
whether of nature or of woman, 
whether of birds or plants or 
trees or skies or of the mother 
earth. 

It was this unfailing well- 
spring of feeling that made 
Hudson the most fascinating of 
all companions. I knew and 
loved him intimately as a friend, 
and I never remember a moment 
of tiredness, of dullness, of 
disappointment in his company. 
From the well-springs of his 
mind ever gushed fresh, limpid 
waters. I never heard him 
repeat himself in over twenty 
years, It was because his spirit 
was so large, so vitally rich, 
so fresh in its response to Nature 
and life’s drama; because his 
spirit had renewed itself peren- 
nially in the river of Nature’s 
fecundity; because, least of all 
men, were his sympathies de- 
flected by the clamor and trou- 
bles of the self. Of all the 
writers I have known Hudson 
was the least concerned with 
fame or reputation. He had 
suffered bitterly in years gone 
by from poverty and isolation 
in London, and deep in _ his 
mind lay the memory of his 
frustrations when his essays 
and articles could scarcely earn 
him a chimney-sweeper’s wage. 





How many Victorian mediocrities, now in the dust, were then 
acclaimed to the skies! But when success came, tho his 
books still earned him little, he remained the least affected by 
applause. The following passage from one of his letters to me, 
dated October 11, 1910, is typical of his attitude: 

You said so much in praise of ‘A Shepherd’s Life” I had to wait 

and get cool before replying. But you are always too generous to 
me. ‘The reason of it is that you are to some extent under an illusion. 
A man is so much better than his books!—Take the best thing you 
have done—don’t you feel how little of all the best in you it contains 
—and that little how poorly exprest? I don’t like even to look at 
a book of mine, after it is finished. I suppose when you know a man 
intimately and have an affection for him, you get into the way of 
expecting to find him—something worthy of him—in his book. 
Hence the illusion. J think Sully explains it all in his book “Ilu- 
sion.” But that’s enough about the book. 


How like Hudson to deprecate “A Shepherd’s Life’’! that rich 
intimate web, so strongly woven, that truthful tapestry of the 
ways, facts, manners and character of the life of the old-world 
people of the Wiltshire Downs, a book which he had constructed 
out of many sojournings and wanderings in Salisbury plain. 
And yet what Hudson says in his letters is true of himself. Hudson 
was much fuller and deeper than 
his books; in each of which, 
successively, he mirrored fresh 
features of “the earth life’ he 
loved, fresh sides of himself as 
naturalist, poet and artist. His 
fecundity one could not plumb. 
At our meetings I must have 
heard from his lips hundreds of 
little human dramas, moving, 
racy, arresting, characteristic 
stories of people he had met or 
heard of, life stories of the kind 
of which he has set down charm- 
ing examples in “Afoot in 
England.” All over the coun- 
ties of southern England he 
had traversed he made many 
friends, chiefly in humble life, 
and in his letters to me he often 
regrets in revisiting villages 
those old friends whose faces 
had vanished. Hemade friends 
easily with anybody he wished. 
His tall, dark figure, the brusk 
charm of his talk, his rich, deep 
voice, magnetic eyes, the spice 
of mystery in his coming and 
going, something abrupt and 
unforeseen in his attitude cap- 
tivated his listeners. In _ his 
last years, when all the relatives 
and friends of his youth, and 
even the wild character and 
fauna and bird life of the 
pampas had passed away, his 
spirit seemed to dwell much in 
sorrowful, tragic episodes and 
life’s frustrations: but even this 
“rebellious despondency ” could 


(Continued on page 7? 
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Fiction at the Parting of the Ways 


By Irving Bacheller 


T WAS Benjamin Franklin who shifted the main source of 
human motives from the abdomen to the head. For ages 
man had been mostly and indecently an abdomen with head 

and feet and hands to serve it. His belt was a kind of secondary 
horizon. ‘The human intellect had been like an ill-fed dog in the 
house of life, not well broken, 
and asleep most of the time. 

When England came under the 

domination of George the Third 
and his friends, the dog was 
kicked out of doors. The king- 
dom was governed by a number 
of enlarged and busy abdomens— 
chiefly those of the House of 
Bedford. Their intellects were 
like a dog at the heel, afraid of 
his master. The dog followed 
instead of leading the body. 

Witness the words of Sir Otto 

Trevelyan when he speaks of the 
Bedfords. “They cared not what 
happened so long as they had 
three thousand pounds a year 
each and three thousand bottles 
of champagne.” ‘Witness also what 
he says of the daily life of Rigby, 
the eminent parliamentarian. 

The American Revolution was 

a decisive contest between the 
flesh and the spirit of man as to 
which should rule the new world. 
There were the children of the 
spirit in Europe, and notably in 
England, but those of the flesh 
had all the guns and ammunition. 
Now in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the massive 
and triumphant human body had 
been alittle careless. Numbers of 
the children of the spirit had 
fled from its tyranny. Beyond 
three thousand miles of sea they 
built churches and schools, the 
teaching in which had not been 
dictated by any crowned abdo- 
men. There these people had 
prospered and multiplied, and in 
the course of a hundred and fifty 
years had grown numerous, rug- 
ged and formidable. A good part of them had had to hunt and 
fight for a living. They were provided with guns and ammunition. 
They had learned how to make and use them. They were, there- 
fore, to be reckoned with. When the fight began the equatorial 
zone of the human body was doomed as a center of power and 
influence. Not soon again was it to force its motives on the world. 
The Constitution of the United States was said by Mr. Gladstone 
to be the greatest single product of the human mind. That, we 
may infer, is because it signalized a new faith in the intellect and 
spirit of humanity. That faith was warranted. Its fruit the 
world knows and will not soon forget: the homes of the old East, 
the pioneer homes of the new West, and the giants who came out 
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of them. I assert with no fear of contradiction that the world 
had never seen the like of that product in a single century in all 
its kingdoms. It had paid to trust the intellect and spirit of 
humanity. Their example was a shining light. 

In 1914 the human abdomen, with no motive save that of 
swinish greed, renewed its effort 
to dominate the world. The 
children of the flesh allied with 
the bloody and unspeakable Turk 
and his neighbors set out to pos- 
sess themselves of the territory 
and property of other peoples. 
Unser Gott, we now know, was 
the god of the belly, and the 
sleeves of his cohorts were soon 
red to the shoulder with the blood 
of the helpless. Having failed 
with sword the worshipers of 
this pagan deity are now trying to 
conquer us with a mightier weap- 
on—the pen. His spirit is still 
abroad. One would think that 
we had had enough of the god of 
the belly. But he is, after all, a 
most interesting and persuasive 
god. His appeal to youth is 
almost irresistible. He is the 
god of the flowing bowl and the 
tenderloin steak and the terrapin 
stew. He is the god of passion 
and luxury and adventure. Some 
of our young men and women 
have joined his literary priest- 
hood. F 

Now Youth is a beautiful thing 
in its way, but its way is short. 
Youth is a good companion, but a 
bad leader. Youth and I had a 
high time together. I haven’t 
got over it yet. I know him well. 
He was a foolish fellow. I put 
him out of the house at last! 
Now and then he returns and ~ 
raps at the door. Sometimes I 
let him in and he sits down by the 
fire with me and talks in the wise 
and engaging manner of old. I 
smile at him now. He knows 
that I do not take him seriously. 

Life with me has been largely a process of getting rid of the 
wisdom of my youth so as to make room for something better. 
Life is so with all men, or it is a failure. The first step toward 
great success is to overcome the conceit of one’s youth. The main 
question about every man is—has he or has he not? If not, he 
will never get far; and, unfortunately, most men have not. Folly 
has its uses. There is, for instance, the sorrow of the morning 
after. A man who has not been a fool at least once is apt to pos- 
sess no wisdom worth having. That is why youth is a necessary 
and tolerable institution. But any one who can be a fool with- 
out a sense of guilt is placed for life. In his young manhood Mark 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Ibanez and Bernhardt in Paris Bookshops 
By Thomas R. Y barra 


, Paris, Nov. 5. 
ARIS is a great place for the literary browser. He can find 
anything and everything spread out on those tempting 
counters—so much more attractive than show-windows— 
which Parisian booksellers range along the sidewalks outside their 
shops, right in the path of the passers-by. Only a will of iron can 
keep you from dawdling in front of those sidewalk book-counters. 
And you need not deprive yourself of that pleasure even if your 
pocketbook is without a penny, for the Parisian bookseller doesn’t 
care if you spend hours fingering his sidewalk wares and go away 





‘at last without making a purchase. 


And the variety 
of his literary wares! 
One American visi- 
tor to Paris strolled 
out of his hotel, was 
ensnared promptly 
by an alluring side- 
walk book-counter, 
and found himself, 
a few minutes later, 
in possession of anew 
novel by Sarah Bern- 
Hardt. - He didn’t 
even know that Sa- 
rah Bernhardt was 
a novelist—which is 
probably just what 
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bookshop — guessed 
when he displayed 
that book tempting- 
ly in the path of 
that American. 


Thereupon the 


-aforesaid American turned a corner, walked a few blocks, and 


was brought suddenly to a stop by another book counter, on 
which he saw the latest novel by Vicente Blasco Ibanez, “La 
Tierra de Todos”’—in its original Spanish, for the Parisian book- 
seller knows perfectly well what a crowd of Spaniards and Span- 
ish-Americans throng the streets of his city. So the American 
bought the book, decided that he had enough literature for 
the nonce, purchased a copy of a newspaper to learn what was 
going on in the world, and found, to his amazement, an unpub- 
lished story by no less a celebrity than Honoré de Balzac, which 
had only just been dug out of oblivion by a Parisian booklover. 
Bernhardt, Blasco Ibéfiez, Balzac—all in the course of one aim- 
less stroll covering less than half a mile! Yes, Paris is a great place 
for the literary browser! 

As has been observed, the aforesaid American browser did not 
even know that Sarah Bernhardt was a novelist. Well, having 
read her novel, he is firmly convinced that she isn’t. It is her sec- 
ond novel, he has been told, but the information has utterly failed 
to shake his conviction. The great French actress may write 
novels, yet she remains simply a great actress. 

“Joli Sosie,” the novel by her which is now displayed temptingly 
all over Paris, is a very bad novel indeed. It seems impossible 
that one who can act so superlatively well can write such a super- 
latively bad book. It depicts a life that is impossible, introduces 
a lot of characters who are iudicrously unlike real people. Inci- 


dentally, the heroine is described as an American, but, if there 





PARIS BOOK STALLS 


ever was an American like her in all the length and breadth of 
America, she has managed to conceal herself so far from every body 
except Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

The heroine’s name is Elly Gordon-Hope: She is, of course, 
dreadfully rich. She is so sweetly perfect, so perfectly sweet, that 
the most sugary novel-writer in the sugariest period of the 
Victorian era would have scorned to create her. She falls in love 
with a Frenchman equally perfect and almost equally sweet, who 
could never have survived a week in the Paris of reality. Why, 
the timidest “midinette” could have held him up on a crowded 
boulevard and relieved him of all his valuables by merely shaking 
her finger at him! 

Elly falls in love 
with this paragon, 
and, after a succes- 
sion of chapters 
which vie with each 
other in vacuity, 
eventually marries 
him. But the reader 
feels no pity for her 
nor for her sugary 
sweetheart. Both 
deserve fully their 
fate. They are a 
dreadful pair, they 
move in the midst 
of a dreadful crowd 
of relatives and 
friends, and it is a 
dreadful pity that 


Sarah Bernhardt 
ever wrote about 

ALONG THE SEINE them. 
Can it be that 


stage folk are doomed to see a world as unreal as that in which 
they move when they look across the footlights into the world 
peopled by their audiences? Maybe. Anyhow, that is the kind 
of world which Sarah Bernhardt sees, when she closes the stage 
door behind her and steps into the world of Paris—if “Joli Sosie” 
is to be taken seriously. Oh, it is a dreadful book! The American 
browser in Paris laid it down with the conviction that its author 
would have made a wonderful confectioner. 

And oh! what a hymn of thanksgiving he intoned as he dipt 
deeper and deeper into “La Tierra de Todos.” 

The latest novel of Blasco Ibaéfez also has Paris for the scene 
of its first chapters. But Paris serves only as a prelude to what 
is coming. We are introduced to the Marquis Torrebianca, an 
Italian nobleman, and to Elena, his Russian wife, beautiful and 
extravagant, thinking only of herself, her pleasures and the 
means of gratifying them. Into their lives comes Robledo, a 
Spaniard, an intimate friend of Torrebianca years before, who hes 
made money as an engineer in Patagonia. Soon Elena’s extrava- 
gance and Torrebianca’s weakness and lack of business capacity 
bring the latter to ruin; in a moment they are swept from the 
luxurious life of the Parisian idle rich to the depths of poverty. 

Torrebianca, in despair, talks of suicide. But Robledo pooh- 
poohs such cowardice. There is something far better, he tells his 
friend—a new life in a new land, where everybody starts with an 
equal chance, where there is freedom far away from the worries 

(Continued on page SO) 
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Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 
By Norman H. Davts 


HE Paris Peace Conference has brought forth many 
books. Some of these give instructive accounts of how 


the Conference was organized, how it functioned and 
how the Treaty was formulated by the various technical commis- 
sions. Others deal with some particular aspect of the Treaty, 
but many of them have been written to satisfy some grouch, 
advance some pet theory, or show how someone else could have 
done better. 

Mr. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker is the 
first to give a com- 
prehensive survey 
of the Conference, 
the difficulties under 
which it labored, the 
many problems with 
which it had to deal, 
the conflicting na- 
tional interests and 
ambitions which had 
to be composed, and 
the principles which 
America sought to 
apply in the settle- 
ments to be effected. 
This was an ambi- 
tious undertaking, 
but Mr. Baker was 
equal to the task. 
In his three volumes 
entitled ‘“ Woodrow 
Wilson and World 
Settlement, ’* he has 
been able to lay 
hold of and to an- 
alyze the intangible 
forces and cross-cur- 
rents of purpose and 
interest which were 
such potent factors 
in the making of the 
Treaty of Versailles, 
and he has produced 
a work which will 
be of inestimable 
value in the future. 

Mr. 
rendered a valuable 
service by present- 


Baker has 


ing documentary 
which 
should refute many 


Bptoncs BY MAJOR SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, A.R.A. 
of the misrepresen- 
tations 
erroneous 


and dispel 
impres- 
sions about what took place at Paris. He also brings to the 
reader’s consideration important questions which remain un- 


settled and are of concern to America. 


*Wooprow WiLson anp WorLDSETrLEMENT. By Ray Stannard Baker. 


2 Doubleday, Page & Co. 


i vols, 





A REMARKABLE OFFICIAL PAINTING OF THE SIGNING OF THE VERSAILLES PEACE TREATY, 


The German delegate is portrayed as affixing his signature, while on the opposite side of the table, left to right, 
are: Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Col. E. M. House, Henry White, then Secretary of State Robert Lansing, 
President Walson, Premier Clemenceau, Premier Lloyd George, Bonar Law and Arthur James Balfour 


The United States can not possibly escape responsibility or 
involyement in matters which are a source of future international 
conflicts, and the sooner we realize this and can act with a unity 
of view and purpose, the better it will be for us and for the rest 
of the world. It is therefore important that we should have 
accurate information regarding the various problems and prin- 
ciples as to which we shall inevitably be called upon to take action. 

Whether or not 
one agrees with the 
point of view from 
which Mr. Baker 
approaches consid- 
eration of the vital 
problems dealt with 
at the Conference, 
and the conclusions 
which he reaches, it 
is evident that he 
has made a most 
conscientious and 
scholarly attempt to 
get at the facts and 
to present them with 
impartiality. In a 
few instances he 
may have wandered 
from the record to 
give his own views 
about mistakes of 
omission or commis- 
sion, but in the main 
he presents docu- 
mentary evidence to 
sustain facts and 
conclusions which 
can not be success- 
fully challenged. 

Some of Mr. Wil- 
son’s most ardent 
admirers may feel 
that Mr. Baker has 
been somewhat crit- 
ical of him in that 
he has not given due 
consideration to all 
the obstacles with 
which Mr. Wilson 
contended. Like- 
wise, some of those 
whose attitude to- 
ward Mr. Wilson is 
hostile or those who 
may not believe in 
the principles which 
he advocated, may 
feel that Mr. Baker has not been sufficiently critical. Some may 
feel that he has been too critical of other individuals. Neverthe- 
less, it can not be denied that this history gives a remarkably clear 
and accurate description of the various forces and counter-forces 
at Paris and carries one into the very atmosphere of the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Lloyd George—A Study in Contrasts 


By Robert 


T IS a commonplace to say that the war forms a barrier 
between our pre-war selves and ourselves of to-day, but com- 
monplaces have a way of becoming obscured, and such books 

as that of Mr. Raymond* have the value of making one realize 
how great this barrier really is. We have traveled a long way 
during the last decade, particularly in England, and when we 
look toward the new country through which we are still destined 
to travel we find it is obscured by mists, and nothing but the 
dim outline of distant 
objects is visible. Every- 
thing seems strange and 
uncertain. That is very 
much what one feels after 
reading Mr. Raymond’s 
book. The greatest praise 
which can be given to him 
is that he rescues, almost 
mysteriously, from the 
past, conjures up and 
makes live again, the early 
Lloyd George. He does 
this by contrasting, even 
tho unconsciously, the 
personality of Mr. Lloyd 
George in pre-war and 
post-war days. His book 
is a further revelation of 
the truth that no person 
is complete viewed apart 
from circumstances. 

That such a construc- 
tively critical work is 
produced so near the 
events which it records is 
a reflection by no means 
uncomplimentary to the 
speed of modern life. It 
would be impossible, for 
instance, to imagine a life 
of William Pitt, while he 
was still Prime Minister, 
written with the same 
analytical detachment. 
Such an idea would run 
counter to everything 
which we know of the 
eighteenth century. Yet, 
in the present century, so 
quickly do we move, so 
determined are we not only to perform in our own life the 
actions which go to make up history but also to enjoy the 
historical judgment of those actions, that we are producing a 
school of writers endowed with the special quality of judging 
their contemporaries in the cold light of history. In the present 
case, altho it is true that none of us will live to know the 
actual verdict passed by history on Mr. Lloyd George, yet no 
one who wants to obtain a good, well-proportioned, and at 
the same time original picture of the man should fail to read this 
book. It is not the sort of book which is produced every day. 


From photograph © Harris & Ewing 


*Mr. Lioyp Grorar. By E. T. Raymond. New York: George H. 


Doran Co. 





DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Wilberforce 


The author will probably be accused of too critical a tone. but 
this is a fault on the right side. There is a humorous cynicism of 
tone which may detract from the value of some of the judgments. 
Motives are, moreover, freely imputed, effects are dogmatically 
assigned to causes. In short, means are employed when nec- 
essary to give complete, well-rounded pictures, but these means 
are not obvious and their skill rather adds than otherwise to 
the charm of the style. The book, besides its value as an orig- 
inal work, is a most useful 
commentary upon much 
contemporary biography. 

The early struggles of 
great men always have 
their romantic side, and 
the reader of this biog- 
raphy will find enough 
romance in the early chap- 
ters. The more general 
interest of the book begins 
with Mr. Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, waging his fight for 
what was known at the 
time as the People’s 
Budget. That most criti- 
cized measure was the pin- 
nacle of his suecess as a 
Peace Minister, just as 
unity of command was 
ater to become the pin- 
nacle of his success as War 
Minister. In both cases 
Mr. Raymond shows that 
the indomitable determi- 
nation of the man was the 
chief reason for his success. 
In both, different as the 
circumstances were, we 
feel instinctively the value 
of that early training, that 
personal struggle against 
adverse circumstances 
which has been the strong- 
est element in the forma- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
character. He has certain- 
ly never lacked courage, 
tho his loyalties may have 
short- 


sometimes been 


lived. In fact, courage in the greatest discouragement, 
optimism in face of imminent failure, almost produce the 
self-hypnotism that he alone can carry a thing through to a 
successful conclusion. We must not fail to allow for this 
characteristic in considering the quarrel with Mr. Asquith. 
Opinions will differ as to how conscious Mr. Lloyd George may 
have been of disloyalty. Mr. Raymond in discussing the matter 
seems to think that he was never particularly eager to succeed 
Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister so long as he could otherwise ob- 
tain the substance of power. It is a question not easy*to answer, 
but there is no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George was sincerely’ con- 
vinced, with a conviction. which came very near to an inspiration, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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The Problem of Sense and Censorship 


By George 


NEW word has been coined — nonsenseorship. It made 

its first public appearance as the title of a recent volume.* 

It may be defined as follows: The nonsensical attempt 
on the part of the censorious, to suppress whatever they, the 
censorious, think is bad. 


The editor of this book has written an introduction. In the 























HEYWOOD BROUN FINDS 


AMERICA SUFFERING FROM A 
DEARTH OF FOLLY 


first paragraph of it, we are given to understand that this per- 
nicious nosiness, known as nonsenseorship, affects both liquor 
and literature, producing “bootliquor” and the “booklegger.” 
He goes on to tell us that invitations were extended to “a group 
of not-too-serious thinkers to set down their views regarding non- 
senseorships in general and any pet prohibitions in particular.” 
The volume is optimistically described as “a levititious literary 
escapade.” 

As a matter of fact, tho there is considerable evidence that 
light humor has been striven after, very little has been achieved. 
A few exceptions must be noted. The poem, “ Owed to Volstead,”’ 
contributed by Wallace Irwin, is genuinely amusing; so also are 


* NONSENSEORSHIP: Sundry Observations Concerning Prohibition, 
Inhibitions and Illegalities. By Heywood Broun, George Chappell, 
Wallace Irwin, Ruth Hale, Ben Hecht, Helen Bullitt Lowry, Dorothy 
Parker, Frederick O’Brien, and others. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





MacAdam 


the verses by George S. Chappell, and “ Reformers: A Hymn of 
Hate” by Dorothy Parker. Frank Swinnerton has something to say 
on prohibition, and he says it entertainingly. This, perhaps, is also 
true of Alexander Woollcott, whose topic is decency and the stage. 

Taken as a whole, the book’s interest lies in the fact that it gives 
us a slant on the character of thought that thus far has been the 
main influence in shaping public opinion on a matter of grave 
importance. This is the question as to whether or not writers 
and publishers are to be allowed to exploit pruriency. 

As yet, the thinking public has not faced this question with 
clear vision. Let there be an effort to stop the sale of any book 
and immediately the cry of “ Censotship”’ is raised. In a country 
that values free speech and a free press, there is and always has 
been a very proper repugnance to any form of censorship. Just 
at the present time this feeling of repugnance is particularly 
strong because of the rather wide-spread antipathy to prohibition. 
Censorship and prohibition are regarded as alike in essence— 
both “forms of suppression,” both born of the same spirit of intol- 
erant interdiction. And so the ery of “Censorship” has acted 
as a smoke screen, obscuring the real facts. 

Let us begin by seeing what sort of picture is drawn of the censor. 


A censor . . . believes that he can hold back the mighty traffic 
of life with a tin whistle and a raised right hand—Hrywoop Brown. 





FREDERICK O'BRIEN FINDS THE SOUTH SEAS PURIFIED AND 


BEAUTIFIED BY THE MISSIONARIES 
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THE PERISCOPE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRRORS OF 


WASHINGTON IS TURNED TOWARD THE GREAT 


NEGATIVE ORACLE 


They (the censors) are the custodians of the public morals, mean- 
ing the protectors of the huge trick mirror out of which the com- 
plexes, neurasthenias, and morbid fears of the public stare back at it 
in the guise of Virtue, Honor, Decency and Love.—Brn HEcuT 

All the energies of the censorship are bent toward the prohibition 
of thought. . . . The net result then is that we are fast abandoning 
any attempt to think for ourselves.—RoBert KEABLE. 


A mighty figure, this censor that is pictured in “ Nonsenseor- 
ship,’ and Broun, Hecht, Keable, et al, would be doughty war- 
riors for the public weal were they not doing battle with a figment 
of their imagination. For apply the acid of fact to the mighty 
figure and it shrivels down to one John S. Sumner, the man who 
succeeded Anthony Comstock as Executive Secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice. There is only 
one other active organization of this kind in the country, the 
Watch and Ward Society of Boston. Moreover, almost 80 per 
cent. of the published matter circulated in the nation has its 
source in New York. Sumner is the man that tries to sit on the 
lid. He is the man at whom our “young intellectuals” aim their 


shafts, occasionally mentioning either him or his society by name 


as they make their jabs at censorship. 

In a recent conversation Mr. Sumner told me: “Out of 524 
cases prosecuted in the past four years, only 14 had to do with 
book publications and therein only-8 separate books were in- 
volved.” It may be that I am old and my brain is soggy and I 
don’t appreciate literature, particularly present-day literature, 
at its true value; but I must confess that Mr. Sumner’s activity 
does not look like a very vicious attempt “to hold back the mighty 
traffic of life,” the way Mr. Broun describes it. 

Let us go a little further in the matter of these “eight separate 
books.” In only two cases did Mr. Sumner secure convictions 
that held; in one case the publisher compromised by extracting 


a number of pages; and in the five remaining cases the decision 
went against Mr. Sumner. 

And this brings us down to the hard, cold fact that the execu- 
tive secretary of the Society for the Suppression of Vice is in no 
wise a censor. A censor has the power to judge and to prohibit 
or suppress publication. Mr. Sumner neither has nor does he 
attempt to exercise such power. There is a law forbidding the 
publication or sale of obscene matter, It is this law that Mr. 
Sumner invokes, and he invokes it just as any other citizen has 
the right to invoke it. If he finds obscene pictures or other arti- 
cles of whose illegality there can be no question, he usually acts 
summarily, exercising the same power of arrest that every citizen 
has. If Mr. Sumner finds a book that impresses him as being 
obscene, he submits it to a City Magistrate or’to a Grand Jury, 
and that Magistrate or Jury decides if the law has been violated 
and a warrant shall be issued or an indictment found. Trial is 
had either in Special Sessions before three judges, or in General 
Sessions before a judge and jury. The only real book censorship 
is exercised by the duly constituted legal authorities, and the only 
test is whether the law has been violated. 

The suppression (temporary, it so happens) of a certain book, 
brought down upon Mr. Sumner’s head an assorted lot of wrath 
and ridicule. It is interesting to learn just what happened in 
this case. The book was called to his attention by a paragraph 
in one of the leading New York newspapers, the paragrapher say- 
ing that the author of the book was “ getting away with murder.” 
Mr. Sumner read the book and agreed with the paragrapher. 
Selected portions were read to the Grand Jury, and these twenty- 
three men, representing various walks of life, concluded that the 
book was not fit for publication and indicted the publisher. This 
was the only act of censorship so far as this book was concerned, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT RESCUING THE PLAYWRIGHT FROM 
THE AWFUL SHEARS OF THE CENSOR 
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Popular Science from Unfamiliar Sources 
By Filhjalmur Stefansson 


HE object of this article is to call attention to a few books 

of a class that is worthy of much attention and is getting 

almost none, because the publishers of these books (like 

Bobs in Kipling’s poem) do not advertise. That they do not 
may be admirable, but it is also unfortunate. 

When Agassiz and his co-workers some decades ago first pro- 

posed the ice-age key to those of their contemporaries who de- 





WAITING FOR THE BREAKFAST CALL—MOORE ISLANDS 


lighted in exploring every recess of the past, they met the skep- 
ticism of the orthodox. In the nature of the case it is bound to 
to be true that the weight of contemporary authority is in favor 
of any view that is being challenged. A new view can haye noth- 
ing in its favor except the facts. When fact after fact insisted 
on turning up to confute the authorities, it was gradually ac- 
cepted that the traces of past glaciations 
threw much light on the—geologically 
speaking—recent development of our earth. 
At first most of the light reflected from 
the various ice ages was thrown upon the 
history of plants and that of the so-called 
lower animals, as well as upon the careers 
and tragedies of lakes and rivers that had 
been born through one movement of the 
ice and obscured or obliterated by an- 
Because of the profound bias of 
religious chronologies, we were not at first 
inclined to expect that human history 
would profit greatly by the new knowl- 
edge, for all human history was assumed 
to have been subsequent to even the most 
recent glaciation. Then gradually the 
evidence began to accumulate that man’s 
past had extended back to the “last ice 
age’? and then back of several of the 
others. With an entirely explicable curi- 
osity about ourselves, even laymen began to be interested in the 
relation of the ice periods to human history. 

When graceful carvings of extinct mammals were found in an- 
cient caves, and the bones and handiwork of man in the river 
gravels, we began to dispute about their antiquity. All such 
opinions have been frankly estimates, dealing in round numbers 


other. 


with thousands or tens of thousands of years. To most people 
it has not occurred that any time could be dated to the year, if it 
lay farther back than the invention of writing. Certainly it was 
thought that exactness of chronology would never extend beyond 
the devising of the earliest human calendars. S 

But recently a chronology accurate to the year, tho inde- 
pendent of human calendars or records, has been found in the 
rings that are produced annually (or at 
some other regular intervals) in the growth 
of trees. With a cross-cut saw we can 
make a section of a redwood in California 
and stick pins into the rmgs which devel- 
oped during the years of Thermopyle, 
Hastings and Waterloo. It is generally 
agreed that these trees give us a chro- 
nology reaching back three thousand years. 
Thus much has been done by the botanists 
and the climatologists, of whom <A. E. 
Douglass is one of the most eminent. 
More recently the geologists have been 
accomplishing like results by the study of 
annual layers of clay deposits in beds of 
fresh water. 

Among the many scholarly productions 
of the American Geographical Society of 
New York there has appeared a book of 
outstanding importance, “The Recession 
of the Last Ice Sheet from New England,” 
which presents a new and very remark- 
able method of study. We are all familiar with the statement that 
some round numbers of thousands of years ago the great ice sheet 
retreated from the region that it had so long occupied. Very few 
people realize upon what such a statement rests. In fact, not a 
few shrewd laymen believe that estimates of age dealing with an 
event so remote as the ice sheet represent merely the solemn 
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As a matter of fact, they have not 
It is known that the gorge of Ni- 
By observing 


guesses of the wiseacres. 
been guesses, but estimates. 
agara Falls was cut since the retreat of the ice. 





1Tue RECESSION OF THE Last Ick SHEET From New Encianp. By 
Ernst Antevs. American Geographical Society, New York, 1922. 
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the present rate of the cutting and dividing it into the length of 
the gorge, we arrive at a figure in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five thousand years. Naturally, this presupposes that the rate 
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of cutting was uniform throughout; or, if not uniform, that one 
can take into account the forces that may have slowed down the 
cutting or hastened it. 

A good many years ago Baron de Geer, of the University of 
Stockholm, developed the idea that the tiny layers of clay de- 
posited in fresh water near the front of the ice when it lay over 
the country each represented a single year. It would take too 
long to tell how he finally proved this case. It is enough to say 
that his studies were extended over so wide an area and were so 
refined in method that he was eventually able to draw lines on the 
Scandinavian Peninsula to show in what position the ice stood 
five thousand, eight thousand, and thirteen thousand years ago. 

A brilliant student of this subject in the University of Stock- 
holm was an assistant of Baron de Geer named Ernst Anteys. 
He came to this country in 1921 and began to study the clay depos- 
its of the Connecticut and Hudson valleys. In the book just cited 
Dr. Antevs gives us a map on which are shown the positions of the 
ice front for four thousand years, the length of time it took for the 
ice to retreat from Hartford, Conn., to St. Johnsbury, Vt. From 
one clay pit to another Dr. Antevs was able to carry the line of 
his measurements 
and to locate 
without a break 
the entire series 
of yearly changes 
which the ice 
front underwent 
in its great battle 
with the climatic 
forces opposed to 
it. In the preface 
to the volume by 
Professor Gold- 
thwait of Dart- 
mouth College we 
are told that: : 


Dr. Antevs’ 
study of the 
recession of the 
last ice sheet from New England is something new and significant. 
The student will discover in this study an amazing array of conclu- 
sions. . . . An investigation so precise in method and execution 
and so suggestive will give fresh impulse to our studies of Pleisto- 
cene glaciation. There is scarcely a problem of the history of this 
curious and interesting period that Dr. Antevs’ work does not touch. 





YOUNG OVIBUS (MUSKOXEN) IN NEW 


Dr. Antevs’ application of Baron de Geer’s methods has taken 
the question of the rate of the retreat of the ice out of the realm 
of theory, estimates and guesses, into the realm of determined 
fact. Most important of all, it has given us a sure foothold on 
which further investigations can be conducted northward to the 
very heart of the region (perhaps in Labrador) whence emanated 
the ice in ages long since closed. When that study is completed 
it may be possible to connect the waning stages of ice retreat with 
the annual rings produced in the earliest periods of growth of the 
big trees of California, which, as we have said, reach backward 
in unbroken sequence from our day some three thousand years.” 

If once we can connect the clay layers that give us the chronol- 
ogy of the retreat of the “Ice Age” with the growth of rings that 





COPPER ESKIMO WOMAN SEWING 

tell the age of the California redwoods (and it is likely to be done), 
we shall have “tied up” geological and historic time. Prehistoric 
events can then be dated more exactly to the nearest year than 
we can now date them to the nearest thousand years. Within 
a decade or two from now we may become able to date the skele- 
ton of some stone- 
age ancestor of 
ours as accurately 


as the mummy 
of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh. Such 


facts are likely in 
the near future to 
become material 
for another Wells 
(or possibly our 
own H. G.) with 
which he can 
build up a best- 
seller history of 
the infaney and 
adolescence of our 
race. Meantime 
those of us who 
like to be forehanded need not wait for a popularizer such as 
(Continued on page 90) 
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2CimraTtic CycLes AND TREE-GRowTH: A Study of the Annual Rings 
of Trees in Relation to Climate and Solar Activity. By A. E. Douglass. 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., 1919. 
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Diverse Moods in Current Poetry 
By Lloyd Morrzs 


NE cannot read widely in contemporary poetry without 
being imprest by its vitality, without feeling that into 
the perpetual quest for beauty the poet of to-day is 

putting a somewhat extraordinary energy and eagerness. At its 
worst, much recent poetry seems to reduce to energy and eager- 
ness, and very little else, 
the expression of a wistful 
desire unschooled by disci- 
pline but none the less 
naively courageous. At 
its best that enthusiasm 
has enlivened the practise 
of the art by making it, if 
less austere, at least more 
spontaneous. 

The group of volumes 
under review reveals some 
of the more notable effects 
of that energy, as it also 
serves to discover how 
various are the moods in 
which it quickens to in- 
candescence. This diver- 
sity of mood is perhaps the 
most significant quality 
which contemporary poe- 
try offers to an optimistic 
hope for a period of fresh 
and enduring creativeness 
in the art. Such periods 
have their origin in pro- 


found mutations of 
thought and feeling, and 
surely the fact that” 


thought and feeling are 


finding new channels of es ; 
Se Man Cut marble or ivory cameo. 
expression must, in the : 
long run, prove advan- The poem continues 
tageous. THE WIND BLOWETH with the death of the. 
Mr. Erskine’s “Col- By Donn Byrne. (Century.) maiden by Achilles’ spear, 


lected Poems”? brings to- 
gether much of the best of his work during the past fifteen years. 
It is, for many reasons, an important book; it reveals an art 
strongly entrenched in experience but none the less nobly imagi- 
native. If one were asked what Mr. Erskine’s art presaged in 
our poetry, the question from one point of view could be readily 
answered by saying that it indicates a cleavage with the romantic 
tradition that experience is wholly a private and individual 
matter and that life is, for each of us, a fresh discovery, a new and 
unique variation of a familiar theme. It indicates a return to 
the sane conviction of the Greeks that the material of art is to be 
found in what is common and enduring in the experience of men, 
and to the notion that the importance of individual life is its 
illustration of human fortunes and destiny in the largest sense. 
Such an art would deal by preference with the eternal things of 
life rather than its casual accidents, it would neither despise the 
body nor humiliate the spirit, it would be profoundly integrated 
in those primary emotions which unify life. It is art of this kind 
which distinguishes Mr. Erskine’s poetry. 

He began, one can see from “ Actaeon,” as a lover of beauty; 

1COLLECTED Poems. Duffield and Co. 
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and so recent a poem as “ Achilles and the Maiden,” a sequence 
of pictures of physical loveliness, testifies both to its perpetual 
charm for him and his own capacity to interpret it. To many 
readers, quite probably, “ Achilles and the Maiden,” because it is 
purely a picture of beauty loved and exquisitely set down for its 
own sake, will seem one 
of the finest things in Mr. 
Erskine’s volume. The 
poem begins with the ap- 
peals of the Greeks +to 
Achilles to leave his tent 
and join the battle; it 
proceeds to the meeting of 
Achilles and Penthesileia 


and their duel. Here is 
Achilles’ sight of the 
maiden: 


And he casually marked 
against the grove 

Of slender cypress that behind 
her rose 

Her helmet crested, her 
corselet glittering, 

Her belted sword, the two 
spears in her hand, 

Twin javelins, light as a 
hunter’s dart, 

All gleaming against the 
shadowy green. 

Illusive radiance on that 
vivid form— 

Smoothness to sight and 
touch, the enchanted 
sheen 

Of jade or porphyry—the 
gold sunbeams threw; 

Caught from this world she 
seemed and wrought in 


and his vision of the 
beauty of her face and body as she lies in death. Then, 
having given us a picture of ideal loveliness, the poet must bring 
us back to actuality: -he does so by showing us Achilles’ return to 


his tent: 
He that had killed her, found it ill to leave 
‘The fragile danger he had laid in dust; 
Not well to stay, but hard to turn at last 
To thread his journey through the evening camp, 
‘Through cheerful noises around supper-fires, 
Through laughter of soldiers at their lucky day, 
With joke and ribald song. He heard one say 
How he would use his safety after war— 
What sort of woman, and what kind of wine. 


After the sequence of ascending revelations of beauty the effect 
of the closing picture is one of irony; the contrast of actuality and 
the dream. And it is this capacity for irony, itself a mode of the 
contemporary spirit, which differentiates Mr. Erskine’s later 
from his earlier poems. 

His art is responsive to other things than beauty, although it 
is through beauty that it chiefly moves us. A poet who would 
interpret experience completely cannot wholly neglect its intel- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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W. D. Howells, Novelist and Literary Artist 
By Brander Matthews 


R. COOKE’S study of William Dean Howells is a good 
book; and it is welcome, since its subject has not hitherto 
received adequate consideration. It is exactly what 

its title-page declares it to be.* It is not a biography—that 
remains to be written with the aid of the ample material Howells 
himself provided, and from his letters, which are now being col- 
lected and selected by his daughter. It is not a eulogy; it is 
a criticism, sympathetic and yet frank, naught extenuating and 
naught setting down in malice. It is, in fact, the kind of book 
which Howells himself would have been glad to read—and per- 
haps even to review. Of course he might not have agreed with 
all the opinions exprest by his critic; but he would have appreci- 
ated the courtesy with which they are here exprest. He could 
not but recognize that an honest effort to evaluate his work as 
a whole would not fail to assist 
in therestorationof his reputation 
as a novelist to the high posi- 
tion which it had attained thirty 
years before his death and from 
which it unaccountably declined 
in the last years of his life. 

It is a lamentable fact. that 
Howells survived his popularity. 
His public fell away from him; 
his later stories were not waited 
for as eagerly as we had awaited 
the successive instalments of the 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” of “A 
Modern Instance,”’ and of the 
“Hazard of New Fortunes.” The 
complete edition of his works was 
abandoned after six volumes had 
been published. The studies of 
contemporary novelists con- 
tributed to the North American 
Review have not yet been gath- 
ered into a volume. His old ad- 
mirers were dying off, and the 
younger generation was making 
its own idols in its own image. 
No doubt Howells saw this— 
his eyes were always clear; and 
quite possibly what he saw cast 
a shadow over the declining days 
‘of his full and ample life, rich 
in varied achievement and for 
‘a while at least rich in the ap- 
preciation of all true lovers of 
literature. He had to the end 
the high regard of his own 
generation, the contemporaries who knew him best and who knew 
how benignant he was and how gracious. Those who have 
scorned him of late, and even insulted him, never came within the 
influence of his winsome and wholesome personality. 

But it is not the man to whom Mr. Cooke has devoted this 
study, it is the writer, the literary artist, the adroit craftsman in 
fiction, the militant critic, the hesitating poet, the engaging fellow- 
traveler. For his purpose Mr. Cooke’s volume is excellently 
organized. He has devoted his opening chapter to Howells 
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“the Man’’; and in successive chapters he deals with Howells’s 
“Conception of Criticism”; with his “Ideals of Literature’’: 
with his “Literary Method”; with his “Poetry and Tra vels@ 
(somewhat incongruously conjoined); and finally with his fiction 
under two heads, “Transcripts of Life” and “Studies in Ethics.” 
There is a useful bibliography and an adequate index. This is 
the satisfactory plan of Mr. Cooke’s book, and the execution is— 
in the main—equally satisfactory. 

When I began to read this study I marked the opening para- 
graph for quotation; and I wonder now whether I should not have 
been better advised if I had used this paragraph to open my 
review. Since I was led astray, I can not do better than to 
transcribe here the carefully considered sentences which reveal 
once for all the spirit of Mr. Cooke’s undertaking: 


Criticism has been reluctant 
to associate with William Dean 
Howells those human qualities 
he most prized or to identify the 
informing spirit of his art with 
the spirit of democratic living 
upon which he was most insis- 
tent. He will presently be estab- 
lished in the critical conscious- 
ness as a literary leader, as a 
social historian, and as an unriy- 
aled technician. In the mind 
of the student of letters, he will 
emerge from the great artistic 
evolution that was consciously 
forming in the world literature 
of his time—the realistic move- 
ment, as we loosely style it— 
the most conspicuous figure on 
this side of the Atlantic. Many 
of less exclusive interests will 
look to him with astonishment 
at the accuracy of his methods 
and at the length and singleness 
of his devotion, as an indispen- 
sable recorder of the national 
life. And his perfection in all 
that relates to literary handling 
ought to become a still more 
compelling source of refresh- 
ment and renewal to the fellows 
of his craft. But these valua- 
tions of his worth all point to a 
writer of yesterday. _In one 
way or another they commit 
him to the shadows of literary 
history, while all that he valued 
in literature was an essence that 
is timeless. He was content to 
rest his title to immortality on 
qualities of spirit that were to 
Chaucer and to Cervantes. 


That is a succinct and exact 
statement of the thesis of this book; and it was high time that 
some one, speaking with the authority conferred by culture and by 
conviction, should proclaim the elevated position which Howells 
is certain to hold in any evaluation of the American literature of 
the past half-century. As I have already said, Mr. Cooke is not 
an enthusiastic eulogist but a conscientious critic, noting one by 
one the casual defects of Howells’s qualities and the occasional in- 
consistencies of his successive attitudes. And it is because Mr. 
Cooke is as keen-eyed as he is open-minded that this study of the 
work and of all the works of a great artist in letters is likely to 
hasten the day when the abiding value of Howells’s contribution 


shall be more widely recognized and more solidly supported. 
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It was my good fortune to follow Howells’s development as 
a novelist book by book, from the lightly limned characters of 
“Suburban Sketches” and the travel fiction of “Their Wedding 
Journey’ —a timid adventure into story-telling, but none 
the less charming—to the robust and assured construction 
of “Silas Lapham” and the “Hazard of New Fortunes,” the 
two pillars on which Howells might rest his claims to a place be- 
side the great novelists of our language. Perhaps I should set 
beside these two piercing interpretations of American life and 
character two other and 
later stories, the “ Land- 
lord at Lion’s Head” and 
the “Son of Royal Lang- 
brith,” which the author 
himself cherished above 
the earlier novels. 


From out the mass and 
welter of Howells’s books, 
outnumbering even those 
of Anthony Trollope, 
Time will make its un- 
erring selection. It may 
choose the four I have 
just named, a quadrila- 
teral within which his 
fame could defend itself, 
or it may refuse to pre- 
serve more than three or 
two or even one. Defoe 
is now known by a single 
masterpiece; and Defoe 
was even more prolific 
than Trollope, having left 
us half a dozen stories 
only inferior to the im- 
mortal “Robinson Cru- 
soe.” No doubt Time 
will have no easy task in 
making its choice, since the average of Howells’s work is unfail- 
ingly high. He never “scamped his work”; he did his best 
always; he had the gift of spontaneous creation of accusable char- 
acters; and his style is ever the delight and the despair of his 
fellow-craftsmen. No author of our time is easier to read. His 
style is as pellucid as Hawthorne’s and as individual as Thack- 
eray’s. It has effortless ease; and it never calls attention to itself. 


But Mark Twain has said with his customary precision and 
with his customary emphasis all that needs to be said about 
Howells as a stylist, as a master of English, as a weaver of verbal 
patterns. Mr. Cooke does not accept Mark’s praise, or, to be 
more exact, he does not accept it unreservedly. And, altho I have 
rarely found myself in disagreement with Mr. Cooke, I can not 
accept his reservations. He thinks that Howells “can not be 
held up to the highest standard of artistry’—and he seems to 
think that this highest standard of artistry is attained by Walter 
Pater, whose style is sophisticated and self-conscious. Mr. Cooke 
says that Howells’s “staggering output is sufficient warrant that 
he did not conceive art as a long patience’’; and he thereby seems 
to imply that the greatest writers have conceived art as-a long 
patience. But when we recall the staggering output of Sophocles 
and Shakespeare and Moliére we can not help seeing that in their 
eyes and with their native endowment art did not demand the 
long patience imposed on Pater and Flaubert by their lack of 
affluence and spontaneity. 

Mr. Cooke dismisses as mistakes Howells’s two attempts at 
drama—* Out of the Question,” written for the stage but, so far 
as I know, never produced, and “A Counterfeit Presentment,”’ 
acted intermittently for a season or two by Lawrence Barrett. 
It was for Barrett that both plays had been conceived; and their 
vicissitudes supplied the suggestion for the later novel, the “Story 
of a Play,” one of the best of theatrical tales, revealing a tolerant 
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understanding of the caprices of the histrionic temperament. 
It was for Barrett again that Howells prepared “ Yorick’s Love,” 
an adaptation of “Un Drama Nuevo” by Estebafiez—a striking 
play which Coquelin had intended to produce in Paris and which 
would well bear resuscitation to-day. Mr. Cooke fails to men- 
tion the “American Claimant,” written in collaboration with 
Mark Twain and acted ingloriously for a few disappointing weeks. 
Mr. Cooke also omits the adroit dramatization of “A Foregone 
Conclusion,” which Howells made at the request of A. M. Palmer, 
and which was well re- 
ceived, partly because of 
the superb interpretation 
of the priest by Alexan- 
der Salvini. 


For the score of come- 
diettas which began with 
“A Parlor Car,” in 1876, 
and which ended with 
“Parting Friends,” in 
1911, Mr. Cooke has 
nothing but praise, more 
cordial perhaps than any 
to be found elsewhere in 
his pages. And _ this 
praise is deserved, for 
there are half a dozen of 
these “farces” (as How- 
ells overmodestly termed 
them) which are little 
masterpieces of the most 
delicate comedy. Mr. 
Cooke likens them to the 
delicious artificialities of 
Marivaux, but I should 
prefer to set them by the 
side of the best of Meil- 
hae and Halévy’s lively 
miniatures of Parisian 
manners; they would withstand the comparison triumphantly. 
Yet I have noted with surprize that they have been neglected 
by the recent editors of the frequent collections of one-act plays. 
Their time will come; and the Little Theaters, so prevalent nowa- 
days and so sporadic, may presently find their profit in reviving 
these effervescent ebullitions of Howells’s humor, essentially 
American and yet fundamentally cosmopolitan. Mr. Cooke 
does well to cite the commendation evoked from Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw when one of them was brought out in London. 


With one more quotation I must leave this admirable study of 
an author whom I have admired from my youth up and whose 
friendship I enjoyed for two-score years. I take the passage 
Tam about to copy out from Mr. Cooke’s illuminating comparison 
of Howells with Henry James: : 

“Henry James had not and never acquired a humanity capable 
of inspiring in him an affection for the commonplace. He and 
his father before him were exiles in their native land, precisely 
because it was crude and common. Howells and his father 
before him were firmly rooted, making the crudeness and com- 
monness gladly their portion because it was alive, human and real. 
Howells felt the spell of the Old World, just as did James, but it 
never had the effect of making the New World in his eyes flat 
and profitless. . . . His early environment was wholly fortunate 
since it was supplemented by cosmopolitan experience, in rein- 
forcing an inherited temperament which made for an estimate of 
modern life comparatively free from illusion.” (pp. 153-4.) 
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- Gauguin. (Century.) 
“Qld Morocco,” by C. E. 
Andrews (Doran), is another 
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‘The Season’s Books as Christmas Gifts 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


\HIS article is for people who want to give away books, 
and want to know a little about the books they give. Men- 
tion of each must be brief; I can but hope that it will be 
illuminating enough to serve the holiday needs of book-lovers. 

Since travel is dear to most, I 
will start by traveling. There is 
a wonderful opportunity to go 
“Through Spain and Portugal,” 
with Ernest Peixotto (Scribner). 
Merely to turn these pages, where 
the pictures and the text are both 
by the same hand, is to step into 
enchantment. People and places 
live for you, the colorful life 
floods the very room where you 
sit, the beautiful book is a spell 
and has you bewitched. 

More magic lies in “ Atolls of 
the Sun,” Frederick O’ Brien’s lat- 
est treasure-trove from the South 
Seas. The Dangerous Archipel- 
ago is the alluring locality where 
he lived and from which he 
writes these pages. We meet 
here again old friends, like Ex- 
ploding Eggs and Mahupi. But 
Mahupi is dead. And Pere 
Siméon, Stevenson’s friend, is 
here. And there is a chapter on 


curiously fascinating travel book 
telling-of an expedition into the 
ancient capital of that country 
and on through the Atlas Moun- 
tains. It is the personal note 
struck in these books, the vivid 
life of the natives that is flung 
into the text, the movement and 
the enthusiasm of the authors 
that makes them so good, so 
romantic. They are truly the 
best of reading. In the same 
category comes D. H. Lawrence’s 
“Sardinia and the Sea,” with its 
astonishingly successful pictures 
in color by Jan Juta. Mr. Law- 
rence might prove a_ difficult 
travel companion, but he is a 
most amusing and awakening 
recorder of travels. The book 
came out last year, too late for Christmas, and is being offered 
again now, as a very special gift book. (Seltzer.) 

“From Berlin to Bagdad” is the posthumous book of travel by 
that great writer on South America, Dr. J. A. Zahm. It is more 
than a travel book. It recreates the Near East, it tells its history, 
it throbs with life. The work of a savant, it is yet the most 
humanly thrilling and readable of volumes. (Appleton.) 

Nearer afield are two American travelers’ tales. “Seeing the 
Eastern Shore,” by John T. Faris, who is well known for this type 
of book, will please your eastern and western friends alike. It 
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From “Jesus of Nazareth,” by John Marl: (Appleton) 


takes you from Maine to Pennsylvania, and a beautiful way it is. 

Delaware and the Eastern Shore,” by Edward Noble Vallan- 
digham, is more of a historic study, an anecdotal tale full of de- 
scription, by a man who knows and loves the peninsula intimately, 
A fascinating book. (Both Lippin- 
cott, each $5.) In a similar vein 
is “’ The Book of Washington,” by 
Robert Shackelton (Penn Pub. 
Co.), where the city is not only 
thoroughly described, but where 
story, legend, history and _per- 
sonal anecdote give color and life 
as well as value to the volume. 
It may be added that the illustra- 
tions in all these books are an 
important part of their attractive 
make-up. 

After countries and cities, men 
and women. “My Life,” by 
Emma Calvé (Appleton), is an 
autobiography not to be missed 
by music-lovers, life-lovers, lovers 
of spirit and fancy and adventure. 
A great tale told by a great Diva 
with the same originality and 
individuality with which she sings 
and acts. No pausing for tire- 
some explanations, just the thing 
itself. Another musicians’ book 
is William Armstrong’s “The 
Romantic World of Music.” (Dut- 
ton.) The author writes from 
a lifetime of intimate contact and 
friendship with all the great 
singers of two generations, and he 
does it with feeling, humor and 
verity. Then there is the “ Enrico 
Caruso,” which his brother has 
called the only book about the 
great tenor (Little, Brown), writ- 
ten by Pierre V. Key. A life in- 
deed that reads like a romance, 
a magic tale of wonderful success, 
of hardest work, of great friend- 
ships, of fun and love and beauty 
and ambition. Still connected 
with the world of music is “The 
Letters of James Gibbons Hune- 
ker,” collected and edited by 
Mrs. Huneker. This is perhaps 
the most delightful of all the 
Huneker books, for it holds so 
much of him, and so much of the whole literary and art life of 
his generation and ours. Needless to say that these books are 
all full of fine pictures. 

Two books that will interest lovers of the theater are John 
Drew’s “My Years on Stage” (Dutton) and “The Print of My 
Remembrance,” by Augustus Thomas, a fat volume of recollec- 
tions of everything and every one (Scribner, $4.00), Drew 
has been close to the stage all his life, and tells of its people and its 
incidents from an inside observation of fifty years, and with that 
grace, that humor, that finish which have long since made him 
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one of the most distinguished figures of the theatrical world. 
Thomas began as a railway worker and tried almost anything but 
writing before he finally got down to making plays. And there 
is no one he hasn’t met. He writes with a fluency, color and wit 
that are unequaled, fills his book with unusual photographs, and 
packs it with amusing yarns. 

Politics have not been passed over in the grist of biographical 
works. There is the particularly timely and engrossing study by 
E. T. Raymond, “Mr. Lloyd George.”’ (Doran, $3.00.) Ray- 
mond goes for the great war minister with his sleeves rolled up, 
but with a complete understanding and sympathy. The book is 
brilliant, entertaining and informative, and builds up an unfor- 
getable picture of an extraordinary life. 

Francesco Nitti’s “The Wreck of Europe” is another book to 
give to the politically minded. (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50.) In this 
Italian statesman’s summing-up of conditions since the war one 
observes the same convictions that found expression in Keynes’s 
frantically discust book. It is a work that will be studied with 
care by those who want to get the point of view of a keen and 
clever diplomat who understands his people. 

Do you want to see Lisbon, Berlin, Rome, Peking and a dozen 
other capitals through the alert eyes of an Englishwoman who is 
the wife of a famous diplomat? Then get “Indiscretions of Lady 
Susan,” by Lady Susan Townley (Appleton, $5.00), and enjoy 
the informal pictures of a life passed in the heart of events, and 
the revelation of a personality of charm and vigor. There are a 
lot of amusing stories about the late imperial family of Germany 
that make no effort to be flattering. 

A part of America lives in “The Letters of Franklin K. Lane,” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5.00). The writer’s interests were wide, he 
was a fluent correspondent who gave himself in his letters, and 
whose comment on public events as seen from the inside is of 
peculiar value to all of us. 

Among the personal recollections with which the year is rich, 
Henry Morgenthau’s “All in a Life-Time,” written in collaboration 
with French Strother, stands out nobly. The book tells not only 
the story of a remarkable life, but it shows us the making of 
modern New York. There are chapters on the War and the Peace, 


on Turkey, of course, and a deal of gossip about important persons 
that makes spirited and delightful reading. 

“The Adventure of Living,” by John St. Loe Strachey, for 
forty years associated with The Spectator and one of the great 
figures of London, is a book to interest Americans quite as much 
as the English. It takes in the years between 1860 and to-day, 
and touches constantly upon this side of the Atlantic. The Spec- 
tator was on the side of the North during the Civil War here, and 
the chapter telling of that stand is remarkable reading. A beau- 
tifully written, wise and genial book. (Putnam.) 

Of a decidedly literary flavor is the next group. There is 
A. M. W. Stirling’s “William de Morgan and His Wife,” a truly 
wonderful picture of two lovable geniuses who lived unusual and 
harmonious lives, told in a style as easy and winning as the flow 
of a clear river, and enlivened with plenty of pictures, facsimile 
letters and reproductions of quaint drawings. (Henry Holt.) 
There is “Romain Rolland,’ by Stefan Zweig (Seltzer, $4.00), 
the only English biography of this strange genius, which covers 
the ground completely, presenting the man and his work, his 
reactions to the events of his time, his tragedy and his triumph. 
A beautiful story, beautifully told. 

Marcus Dickey follows his first volume on Riley with another, 
“The Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley.” This is the story, 
told with plenty of detail, of the poet’s last half of life. It is a 
thoroughly American story, a happy story, and it is told most sym- 
pathetically, with a full recognition of its inherent drama and 
strong human value. 

In another mood is Delmar Gross Cooke’s critical study of 
“William Dean Howells.”’ (Dutton, $3.00.) This is a keen and 
measured analysis of Howells’s literary value as well as a valuable 
appreciation of Howells the man. Howells makes his appearance 
in another book, the fascinating “Memories of a Hostess,” by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe (Atlantic Monthly Press, $4.00). Mrs. 
James T. Field, wife of the great publisher, is the hostess, and 
much of the material is drawn from her diaries. For sixty years 
her house was the Mecca of the literary world and the center of 
Boston’s art life. The book reflects a full and varied life current. 

Informal and informing, witty and casual, are “Some Impres- 
sions of My Elders,” by St. John G. Ervine (Macmillan, $2.25). 
These entertaining studies of eight literary stars in the British 
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skies appeared in the North American Review a year 
or so ago. Shrewd are the estimates here given, lively 
the pen-pictures drawn, and the book should be a popular 
one to give and to keep. 

“Ocean Echoes” is the life story of a sailor man, 
Arthur Mason, and a tale it is to stir the blood and set 
the heart throbbing. Here is a man’s life, told with a 
most winning simplicity, and touching all the seven 
seas and the lands about them. (Holt, $1.75.) A 
romance, a wonder, and the stark truth to boot. 

Another story of strange adventure, that is also true, 
is Ferdinand Ossendowski’s relation of his amazing 
escape from the Bolsheviks, who were seeking to kill 
him, in the terrible cold of a northern winter through 
pathless forests. ‘“ Beasts, Men and Gods”? is the fitting 
title (Dutton). Here is a book you can not lay down 
unfinished. 

More historic is the handsome volume by Eugene S. 
Bagger, “Eminent Europeans,’ with its crisp, even 
sharp studies of such persons as Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania, Venizelos, Horthy, Paderewski (as a statesman), 
Karolyi, and others. You may not agree with all Mr. 
Bagger’s estimates, but you will be thoroughly enter- 
tained and stirred up by him. (Putnam, $2.50.) In 
the same genre may be put Philip Guedalla’s vivid 
volume on “The Second Empire’ (Putnam). The 
period and its chief figure, as well as a host of major 
and minor characters, are presented in a manner that 
is amusing, clarifying and masterly. It is a really tip- 
top book, brilliant to gaiety, learned without a hint of 
pedantry, amazingly interesting. 

Bertrand Russell is a name known everywhere. A book by him 
is an event, and his newest volume, “The Problem of China,’ 
will be a favorite gift. (Century, $2.00.) Americans will find it 
keenly awake to matters that touch us no less than the rest of 
the world. Japan is quite as thoroughly discussed as China in 
the course of the study, and there is an interesting chapter on 
the Washington Conference. 

A book that I think every one of us should read, and which 
will prove the most absorbing reading to us all, is Owen Wister’s 
“Neighbors Henceforth” (Macmillan, $2.00), a series of chapters 





“CHARLES DICKENS AS CAPTAIN BODABIL”’ 


From a painting by C. R. Leslie in “Companionable Books,” by Henry Van Dyke (Seribners) 





THE REDOUBTABLE CAPTAIN IN ACTION 
From “Captain Blood,” by Rafael Sabatini (Houghton Mifflin) 


on our men in France, drawn from personal contacts of a most 
varied type, of their effect on France, and of the meaning of the 
whole thing. Wister is a wise and far-seeing writer, and the point 
he makes is eminently worth while. The book is as colorful as 
any of his loved cowboy stories, it burns with the flame of true 
patriotism. and it holds a lesson of vital importance. 

I end this group with mention of a book out of which I have 
taken sheer delight, G. K. Chesterton’s “ What I Saw in America.” 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00.) Memorable papers, these, touching upon 
an astonishing number of affairs in this our land, illuminating 
much to our own eyes, kindly, full of 
that special Chesterton flavor whose tang 
is utterly individual. Paradox, of course, 
but serious thought, too, nobility and faith 
will you find in this book, much to agree 
with, some things with which you will 
disagree. 

And now, how about a little fun? 
Donald Ogden Stewart is with us again, 
and he gives us a new parody outline, 
“Perfect Behaviour” (Doran, $2.00), which 
is perhaps no funnier than the common 
variety of etiquette books, but could 
there be higher praise than to say it is 
fully the equal of the finest of these? It is! 
There is a chapter on Etiquette for Dry 
Agents which alone would make the book 
a success. Ralph Barton is the successful 
illustrator. Another parody is “ Euclid’s 
Outline of Sex,’ compiled by Wilbur P. 
Birdwood, with fantastic drawings by 
Herb Roth. Euclid is at last seen in his 
right colors, and Freud becomes a back 
number. We find why he harped on tri- 
angles, Euclid, that is, and understand 
him for the first time. This book is a real 


lark. (Holt.) 
George Ade returns this year with a book 
called “Single Blessedness and Other 
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Observations.” These observations vary from the Tortures of: 
Touring to Babies, from remarks upon the Hoosier State to Mark 
Twain, or Christmas in London, or Broadway or anything else 
that came into the author’s mind. Good stuff, and not so simple 
as it seems in the reading. You can give this to a great many 
people and please each one, boy, girl, man or woman. 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.50.) 

Most of us want an Oliver Herford book a year, and this season 
there is “ Neither Here nor There,” to satisfy that want. For all 
its apparent airy nonsense it is packed with real wisdom, it is 
exquisitely written, and while you laugh you'll think too. 

Robert Benchley can be trusted to raise merriment whenever he 
sets himself to do so. “Love Conquers All” (Holt, $2.00) will 
get a laugh from anybody who looks into it. Some of us will 
be more delighted with 
“Zane Grey’s Movie,” and 
“ Suppressing ‘ Jurgen’,”’ 
others with “ Trout-Fishing, 
“Watching Baseball,” “Do 
Insects Think?” Benchley 
is a satirist, as is Herford, 
and these books reflect the 
life of our day, throw a lance 
against its absurdities and 
hypocrisies, and draw a sword 
for the right. 

Four small but beautiful 
books that will make charm- 
ing gifts at a slight cost, 
for each is a dollar or less, 
will please varying tastes. 
There is Henry W. Nevin- 
son’s “Farewell to America,” 
that roused a stir when it 
was cabled back from En- 
gland. It holds a lot in its 
small compass. And a folk- 


9 


tale translated from the 
Russian by Arthur Ran- 
some, “The Soldier and 


Death,” has a grim humor 
mixed with its fantasy, a 
real folk quality that has 
lost nothing in the fine telling 
of Ransome. Third is the 
discourse on “Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,” delivered at Ge- 
neva in 1878 by Henri- 
Frederic Amiel at the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of Rousseau’s death. It has been felicitously translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks, and is a classic. Last of the four is Ber- 
trand Russell’s Conway Memorial Lecture, “Free Thought and 
Official Propaganda.” Russell is always immensely worth listen- 
ing to, whether or not you agree with him. This is very Rus- 
sellish. (Huebsch, all four.) 

Every woman golfer will want “Golf,” by Cecil Leitch. Miss 
Leitch knows the game thoroughly, can instruct by the written 
word to a remarkable extent, and has much to say of a general 
character about links, experiences as a player and teacher and 
other matters, while the illustrations are both helpful and fre- 
quent. (Lippincott, $3.00.) 

A book for men is the next volume, but the women will grasp at 
it. “The Stag Cook Book,” collected and edited by C. Mac- 
Sheridan, with an Introduction by R. H. Davis, is a collection of 
delectable recipes given by men, men known to all of us 
by fame at least, for far other triumphs than those of 
the culinary art. But taste Otis Skinner’s artichokes, Mister 
Antonio, Charley Towne’s corn pudding, Doug Fairbanks’s 
bread tart. Taste any of these noble dishes contributed by 
a hundred noble contributors, and you will confess that these 


From Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 





THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 


stars of literature, the stage, politics, etc., are potential cordons 
bleus. (Doran.) 

Play-goers will enjoy two books by Alexander Woollcott, “Shouts 
and Murmurs” (Century, $2), and “Mr. Dickens Goes to the 
Play” (Putnam). The first is a series of papers on all sorts of 
matters pertaining to plays, play-writers, actors, first nights, 
critics and what not, entertaining stuff admirably done, the second 
a study of Dickens in his relation to the theater, which was en- 
thusiastic and life-long, if unsuccessful. Woollcott is a Dickens 
lover, and the book reflects his delight in his subject. 

For book-lovers there is Maurice Francis Egan’s “Confessions 
of a Book-Lover” (Doubleday, Page, $2.50), and “ Companionable 
Books,” by Henry Van Dyke (Scribner’s). Dr. Egan begins witha 
fascinating chapter about his boyhood reading, discusses poetry 
later on, moves to certain 
novelists, where he _ finds 
Mark Twain coarse, and 
writes an interesting passage 
to prove his contention, and 
winds up with such moderns 
as Heywood Broun and 
Mencken. A_ book this 
whose every page is awaken- 
ing. Dr. Van Dyke talks 
over the books that last, and 
that remain friends through- 
out life. He writes with 
force and charm and a sense 
of values that gives his 
essays lasting worth. 

A handful of miscellaneous 
books must be quickly noted. 
There is a new edition of the 
Morley translation of Vol- 
taire’s “Candide” (Dutton), 
a beautifully printed quarto 
with illustrations and decora- 
tions by Alan Odle, that 
young modern Doré, a man 
of a weird imagination and 
exquisite facility in his art. 
There is the first novel by 
the remarkable Frenchman, 
Marcel Proust, to be trans- 
lated into English, “Swann’s 
Way” (Holt, $5). This is 
the first book in his series, 
“Remembrance of Things 
Past,” a great work, and it has been fortunately given to C. K. 
Scott Montcrieff, a master of English as well as French. Next 
comes Jane Austen’s childhood novel, “Love & Freindship,” 
ushered in by a magnificent preface by Chesterton, and pub- 
lished with all its faults of spelling. A story told in letters, a 
satire, a burlesque, and an unadulterated joy. (Stokes.) 

“A Homesteader’s Portfolio,” by Alice Day Pratt, is the lively 
account of how the author took up a homestead in Oregon, what 
she did there, what happened, and all about the folks near by 
(Macmillan, $2). A human document full of the out-of-doors. 
Another story of the making of a home is Alice Van Leer Carrick’s 
“The Next to Nothing House” (Atlantic Monthly Press, $2.50), 
where we are told, in the charming style she possesses, of the fun 
she has had in furnishing and decorating the famous old Daniel 
Webster cottage in New Hampshire both suitably and com- 
fortably. There is a wealth of information in this simple, amusing 
book. 

Now for a very brief glance at some of the fiction ready to 
brighten Christmas for you and your friends. There is room for 
a mere hint to each book. Hugh Walpole’s “The Cathedral” 
is the magnificent, compassionate study of the tragedy of a good 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


JOHN BUCHAN’S HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


With an Introduction by Major-General James G. Harbord 


“You can read this history as easily and 
with as much interest as you can read a 
novel.” —Country Life. 


“Written in noble English, dispassionately 
just, profoundly penetrative, magnificent 


“Tt is a wonderful feat of compression, and 
to the military student it is an indispensa- 
ble first book.”—Sir William Robertson, 
British Chief of Staff. 


“Its interest is compelling, and I predict a 
great success for it. . . . No person anx- 
ious to be informed on the War as a whole 


in its grasp of the whole. . . . A history 


that ranks asa classic.” —London Bookman. 


and seventy-eight superb maps. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
William Roscoe Thayer 


Another notable study by the biographer of 
John Hay, Cavour, and Roosevelt, that will 
be compared to Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln 
as a model of concise biography. ae 

3-50 


THE REAL LINCOLN 
Jesse W. Weik 


“One of the few books published in recent 
years which actually makes a contribution 
to our knowledge of Lincoln.”—Christian 
Advocate. Illustrated. $4.00 


GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS 
Caroline Ticknor 
Charming personal reminiscences of great 


literary figures of the last century here and 
in London. Illustrated. $3.50 


UNDER 
FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS 


Oscar S. Straus 


An inspiring record of service under four 
Presidents: Cleveland, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft, by the former Ambassador 
to Turkey. Illustrated. $4.00 


4 vols., $20.00. 


should fail to read it all.” —Major-General 


Harbord. 


Reads like a novel—yet authorities unite in calling it the permanent history of the War. A 
historian of repute, a novelist whose stories set a new mark in adventurous romance, Colonel 
Buchan was made, early in the War, Director of Intelligence at the British Foreign Office. 
Through him went the confidential reports gathered by all services. What other historian of 
the War—now or ever—can combine such qualifications as these? Frontispieces in full color, 


INCA LAND 
Hiram Bingham 


A remarkably interesting account of ex- 
plorations in the highlands of Peru and of 
the finding of a wonderful Inca city, “the 
greatest archeological discovery of the age.” 
Illustrated. $5.00 


ROADS OF ADVENTURE 
Ralph D. Paine 


This tumultuous autobiography, by the 
author of “The Fighting Fleets,” is stranger 
and more colorful than fiction. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


JOHN BURROUGHS TALKS 
Clifton Johnson 


“There have been many books written about 
John Burroughs, but none quite so fas- 
cinating as this one.”—Sz. Louis Globe 
Democrat. Illustrated. $4.00 


A CRITICAL FABLE 
Who Wrote It? 


Some one is lampooning the present-day 
poets in “the cleverest book that has hap- 
pened in ages.” —Harvard Advocate. $1.00 


Send for free prospectus. 


CAPTAIN BLOOD 
Rafael Sabatini 


“A rip-roaring, swashbuckling, piratical sea- 
dog, cut, thrust, slash love story of the nth 
power. I certainly enjoyed it.”—William 


Lyon Phelps. $2.00 


DAVID IVES 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Another story of the now famous St. Timo- 
thy’s prep school.and of Harvard. 

*‘Pier’s boys’ boarding-school stories are 
always good.”—Lewis Perry, Headmaster 


Phillips Exeter Academy. Illustrated. $1.75 
THE SWISS TWINS 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Another of the popular Twins Series. The 
author has written no more charming book 
than this picturesque story of the Alps. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


THE WAY OF POETRY 
John Drinkwater 


An introduction to the brightest names in 
English poetry from the earliest times to the 
present day, arranged for younger ae 

$2.00 


LETTERS OF FRANKLIN K. LANE 


““As a textbook in Americanism the 
volume is invaluable. It ought to 
be read by every young man who 
has any political ambitions.’’—Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. 


“An invaluable contribution both 
to history and fine literature.”— 
Indianapolis Star. 


““Among the great letters of litera- 
ture. Neither controversial nor 
critical, but full of warm human 
interest, friendliness and a generous 
appreciation of others.’’— Baltimore 


Sun. 


Fifth large printing. Illustrated. 


$5.00 
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Concerning James Branch Cabell’s Human Comedy 
By Edwin Bjorkman 


HE “Jurgen” episode is ended. The nature of its end 

ought to be highly satisfactory to the author for more 

than one reason. He may now point to the court’s ver- 
dict in proof not only of the respectability of his work, but of its 
“unusual literary merit.” This should assure for “Jurgen” the 
niche properly belonging to it. With Mr. Cabell’s art thus re- 
placed in its natural light, it may be possible to demand some- 
thing like due appreciation for a literary achievement which, as 
a whole, is held by many to be in certain respects unique. 

It is the ever dominating re- 
gard for the possibility of beauty 
in the written word that, more 
than anything else, distinguishes 
Mr. Cabell from the vast ma- 
jority of American writers of 
fiction now living. A few of 
these possess the same regard, 
tho hardly in the same degree, 
and strive earnestly to be guided 
by it, tho rarely with the same 
success. The greater number 
seem totally to lack it, or else to 
scorn it as beneath attention. 
And too many are impelled or 
swayed by the fashions of the 
day rather than by any authentic 
promptings from within their 
own natures. In all such re- 
spects Mr. Cabell forms a most 
striking and reassuring contrast. 
Incessantly he returns to “ writ- 
ing perfectly of beautiful hap- 
penings” as the literary work- 
man’s passion and creed, and 
incessantly, without regard for 
time or labor or external con- 
siderations of any kind, he ap- 
plies this creed to his own work. 
As one reads one luminous page 
after another, one is struck not 
only by the felicity of phrase and 
aptness of imagery that vitalize 
his most casual writings, but 
with what might be called the 
architectural: immaculateness of 
the total work as well as of 
its minor and major component 
parts. Every word and sentence 
and passage stands subordinated to a carefully preconceived 
scheme that leaves no detail unattended and no ends hang- 
ing loose. 





From his poetic beginnings Mr. Cabell has carried into prose 
sundry telling devices, among which the refrain must be placed 
foremost. In every one of his works one encounters recurring 
expressions that are woven into the text like so many Wagnerian 
leit-motifs, and every recurrence adds another link to the narra- 
tive or argumentative chain. They serve also to establish certain 
objective points so firmly that it becomes impossible to miss 
them or forget them. No modern advertiser esteems more keenly 
than Mr. Cabell the value of judicious repetition, but he knows in 
addition the trick of getting esthetic as well as utilitarian returns 
on that value. In illustration may be mentioned his use of the 





JAMES BRANCH CABELL, 


term jeune premier and the phrase of “pretending to be what 
seems expected” in his highly dramatic portrait of Richard 
Sheridan in “Beyond Life.” These two expressions confine one 
of the most astonishing careers recorded in modern history. By 
skilfully ringing the changes on them, Mr. Cabell carries us 
breathlessly from the first resplendent entry at Bath to the 
anti-climactic exit, with its amusingly convincing character- 
ization of the completed career as “an extravaganza such as 
no thoughtful artist would care to perpetrate.” 


In spite of his insistent cham- 
pionship of the literary tendency 
which he chooses to name Ro- 
mantic, and which he places in 
sharp juxtaposition to a much 
detested and reviled Realism, 
Mr. Cabell himself is rather a 
Classicist, both in style and 
structure—and, of course, there 
is nothing more antipodal to the 
true Romanticist. 

The most casual analysis of 
Mr. Cabell’s books—any or all 
of them—discloses at once a 
rigidly perfected scheme of con-. 
struction. Plot and style are. 
equally subjected to this dis-. 
cipline from within. Typical are 
the poems contained in “From 
the Hidden Way,’ said to have 
been written by Mr. Cabell in his | 
teens as a preparation to his sub- — 
sequent prose compositions. The 
metrical schemes of these poems 
are almost invariably derived 
from the intricate rigidity of 
form which allowed the poetry of 
the troubadours to fill a dis- 
ciplinary purpose in literature 
somewhat akin to that which 
Scholasticism served in philoso- 
phy. The inventors of so many 
poetic patterns that to-day have 
little more than historic interest _ 
were above all practitioners in 
perfection. And that is just 
what Mr. Cabell is, first and last, 
whether he write verse or prose, on themes derived from 
Lichfield or from Poictesme. 


* * * 


The closeness of thought and composition that mark his charm- 
ing, but comparatively negligible poems, may be traced through 
any one of his prose works, “Jurgen” not excluded. There, how- 
ever, they are accompanied by a richness of thought and fluent 
grace of form that prevent the underlying, carefully conceived 
pattern from obtruding itself. If, in this connection, there 
be any suggestion of adverse criticism at all conceivable, it 
is that the coruscating incisiveness of Mr. Cabell’s style tends 
a little to divert the reader’s attention from the very thought 

(Continued on page 42) 
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FAIR HARBOR 


By JOSEPH’ Co LINCOLN 


The delightfully jolly adventures of an ex-sea- 
captain who comes to preside over a home for marin- 
ers’ womenfolk. A happy, laughable tale of humorous 
characters and deliciously funny incidents that will 
keep any reader chuckling. “Lincoln is become an 
institution of continentwide popularity,” says The 
Literary Review of the N. Y. Evening Post. This book 
will show you why. $2.00 
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‘INDISCRETIONS’ 
OF LADY SUSAN 


Lady Susan Townley, the wife of a distinguished 
diplomat, presents an amazing autobiography, de- 
lightfully vivacious, frankly intimate, and spiced 
with humor and imagination. A most entertaining 
chronicle of events and personalities in the highest 
diplomatic circles, filled with gorgeous anecdotes that 
are having a bomb-shell effect in many quarters. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


ON THE GORILLA TRAIL 


By MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 













This vivid portrayal of life in the upper circles 
of society is a novel you must read. ‘Not only 
does Mrs. Wharton write better than anyone else, 
but she knows how to tell a more exciting tale,’ 
writes Katherine Fullerton Gerould in The N. Y. 
Times. ‘‘Stands out far above any other book of 


With her husband and six-year-old daughter, this 
well-known novelist accompanied the expedition of 
Carl Akeley, hunting the gorilla in Africa. She nar- 
rates her exciting adventures in this gripping 
book, combining a record of the achievements of 
the expedition and the curious life of the jungle, 





Times. $2.00. 















FROM BERLIN TO BAG- 


DAD AND BABYLON 
By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. S. C. 


A very real experience awaits the reader of this un- 
usual book of travel, in which the lands of the Near 
East are visited. In it you get close to the spirit of 
strange lands and peoples; you are carried, fas- 
cinated, through Constantinople’s feverish life to 
the thrilling solitudes of Syria and Mesopotamia. 

$5.09 


CHILD TRAINING 


By Angelo Patri 


Principal of Public School 45, New York City. 
The fruit of long and sympathetic experience in the 
training of children, this book is rich in the sound 
information and advice of a well-known authority. 

$2.00 


FOR BOYS AND MEN 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 
Edited by F. K. Mathiews 


Published officially for the Boy Scouts of America 
—three times the size of an ordinary juvenile— 























brimful of stories, sports, and handicrafts. $2.50 
COXSWAIN OF THE EIGHT 
By Ralph Henry Barbour...... Eee cers $1.75 
A story of the rowing crew. 


DAN’S TOMORROW 


By William Heyliger:.... oer ets eer Ohara $1.75 
What some lads found in the industrial world. 
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By Elmer Russell Gregor....--+++++eeseeeees $1.75 
AT HILLSDALE HIGH 
By Earl Reed Silvers. .... 0000+ s0cesee scenes $1.75 


A lively story of high-school days. 


ANDY BLAKE IN ADVERTISING 


By Edward Edson Lee.....---+--» eciaere $1.75 
An interesting story of . Sa in the advertising 
world. 







SCOUTING WITH MAD 
ANTHONY 
By Everett T. Tomlinson....-++++-++-++++0+> $1.75 
A tale of a Revolutionary hero and the Indians. 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


the year,” says Lillian P. Ford in the Los Angeles 
Send for free, illustrated booklet, 
“Edith Wharton’, by Katherine Fullerton Gerould. 








trated. $5.00 


J. C. Snaith’s Splendid Novel 
THE VAN ROON 


“An ingenious and quickly moving plot with 
unexpected turns and plenty of exciting moments. 
Readers will delight in the grace and charm of the 
author’s style and the swift play of his fancy.” 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 





THE MIRACLE 
By E. Temple Thurston _ 


On the West Coast of Ireland in a country of 
myths and fairies, an Irish peasant girl feels the 
call to self-fulfilment. The story of this girl, her 
pain and happiness, her trials and romance, is 
rich with human feeling. $2.00 


THE HOUSE OF MOHUN 
By George Gibbs 
A brilliant and convincing story of an average 


American family and the part played in its failures 
and successes by the younger generation. $2.00 








ABBE PIERRE 
By Jay William Hudson ~* 


A delightful old priest, an up-standing young 
American, and a lovely French girl, in the quaint 
province of Gascony, live through a charming 


story. $2.00 


THE COVERED WAGON 


By Emerson Hough 





Mr. Hough portrays the American Pioneer, his 
adventures and his romances out on the western 


frontier. $2.00 
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MY LIFE 


With frank simplicity and in an appealingly per- 
sonal style, this star of the opera tells the story of 
her brilliant career—her early struggles, her rise 
to fame, the friendships she has won among the 
leaders of music, social and political worlds. 
Tilustrated. $4.00 
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TRAMPING WITH A 
POET IN THE ROCKIES 
By Stephen Graham 


Vachel Lindsay, the Poet, and Stephen Graham 
made a remarkable tripthrough the Rockies by the 
least frequented routes. This account of the jour- 
ney abounds in word pictures of scenic wonders, 
and as well, in a chronicle of the travelers’ interesting 
discussions. $2.00 


A JOURNEY IN IRELAND 
By Wilfrid Ewart 
Author of ““ Way of Revelation ”’ 





Through all Ireland went the author studying con- 
ditions and talking with people of all classes, to get 
the real truth about this harassed country. He 
presents here the result—a clear, dispassionate 
account of Ireland and the Irish to-day. $2.00 









BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE 
LANGUAGE 


By Lorinda Munson Bryant 





The most famous stories of the Old Testament are 
told here in the language of the original King James 
version, omitting irrelevant matter and arranging 
the text so that it flows without interruption. 
Illustrated with reproductions of famous paintings. 
$2.00 
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its aptness serves so well. Yet one could not wish it different in 
any way, for unchanged, it furnishes a never failing source of 
pleasure, ever filling the reader with the peculiar sense of content- 
ment that, like a divine aura, emanates from all perfect things. 


* * * 


The most plausible explanation of certain resistances that 
have been shown to Mr. Cabell’s work almost from the start, 
and that still crop out astonishingly, lies probably in the note of 
irony that pervades everything he has written. This tendency 
to view everything and everybody a little from above, but with 
a faint wry smile, as an aged tho still human sage may view the 
doings of a lot of clamorous children, must be held a typical 
coloring of his style as well as choice of material. Sometimes his 
irony moves.on the surface, as when he says in “Beyond Life” 
that “many of the most applauded public speakers conserve an 
appreciable degree of intelligence for private life.” More fre- 
quently it strikes at the very root of “ established”’ things, as 
when in the same work he asserts that “all religious precepts, 
when closely considered, can have no bearing whatever on any 
future life, and would seem to be purely utilitarian figments of 
romance, as variously contrived with a view of improving the 
coherence and comeliness of life here.” 

Nor does his irony confine its general pervasiveness to the 
phrase alone. It determines whole situations, often without being 
openly voiced, as in the story named “A Brown Woman,” when 
the illustrious but physically unfortunate Mr. Pope masters his 
own desire in order to make a maid happy, and then suddenly 
learns that his magnanimous self-sacrifice has been the indirect 
means of luring both the maid and her swain to a premature and 
cruel death. In either case, however—whether his irony be 
merely verbal or built right into the structure of his story—its 
pretended paradoxes never fail to carry a large burden of truth. 

Mr. Cabell never smiles his wry smile merely to show his own 
superiority. Nor does he ever use his wonderful control of our 
language for the vulgar purpose of appearing clever. While he 
would be quick to refute and resent any attempt at ascribing 
to his art an ethical purpose, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that back of all his writing lies a firmly held and carefully reasoned 
conviction bearing on the essential wrongness of men and things 
“as they are,” or on their essential rightness “as they ought 
to be.” 

* * * 

In his long struggle not only for recognition but for a chance 
to write freely in accordance with his natural bent, Mr. Cabell 
has had to face numerous vicissitudes. Yet he has never been 
able to deviate from the chosen path except in vain attempts at 
complete denial of it. One hears of strange and futile business 
ventures, and there is an unusually long gap in the sequence of 
his creative production between 1909 and 1913. Much earlier 
occurred a brief period of newspaper reporting on the New York 
Herald, when he must have been farther removed from his proper 
element than any other experience ever took him. 

Through all difficulties, and through all temptations, of which 
there must have been some, he stuck to his own purpose with a 
faith and a persistency that balked at no kind of sacrifice. Glanc- 
ing through his books with an eye to the life-story back of them, 
one catches more than one unmistakable glimpse of such sacri- 
fices, and some of these may have been severe enough to leave 
behind wounds that will never heal. It is in this fact, perhaps, 
one must seek the explanation of a strange wistfulness that runs 
through so much of Mr. Cabell’s work, coming to the surface 
unexpectedly even in moments of mischievous playfulness. 

Finally a haven was reached, however, and since 1915 there 
has been no break in the constant stream of his production. His 
failure to publish anything in 1918 is explained by the appearance 


in a single year, 1919, of two such volumes as “Beyond Life” 
and “Jurgen.” It may or may not be significant that these last 
few years have witnessed Mr. Cabell’s decisive turning to the 
vein of pure fancy which to me embodies his highest and most 
typical form of expression. Yet the vein of “Jurgen” and 
“Figures of Earth” is palpably made manifest in the little 
“Fable of the Foolish Prince” contained in one of his earliest 
works, “The Cords of Vanity.” 

He has now been writing for more than twenty years, according 
to his own statement in “The Lineage of Lichfield,” where he 
says that some of the stories included in “The Line of Love” 
were produced in 1901. But if it be true, as reported, that the 
verse collected in “From the Hidden Way” dates back to his 
nineteenth year, then the better part of another decade must 
have been devoted to preparation and experimentation. The 
likelihood of this is also suggested. by the remarkable unity of 
plan that binds all his imaginative works into a vast harmonious 
whole, symmetrically arranged and consistent in its minutest 
details. In the course of time this plan has been perfected and 
developed through various revisions, but in a somewhat vaguer 
form it must have been present almost from the start as a de- 
terminant of his plots. 

Even his first youthful novel, “The Eagle’s Shadow,” published 
in 1904, deals with such familiar Lichfield characters as Felix 
Kennaston, who later holds the center of the stage in “’The Cream 
of the Jest.’ A typical instance of the unity just mentioned 
may be sought in the fact that the ten poets around whom are 
built the equal number of stories in “The Certain Hour” recur 
in “The Lineage of Lichfield” as the ten figures of clay said to 
have been fashioned by Dom Manuel in “ Figures of Earth” and 
later vitalized by Queen Freydis. The “Lineage’’ itself is an 
afterthought, I suppose, but as such it would have been impos- 
sible but for its unformulated presence in the author’s mind 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. 


* * * 


By this time Mr. Cabell’s total production bulks quite large, 
embracing—apart from several minor but far from unimportant 
items classed as “scholia”—seven novels, four collections of 
short stories, one volume of verse, and a long esthetic-philosophic 
dissertation, “Beyond Life,” which serves both as an introduc- 
tion to and a summary of the rest of his work. He has also com- 
piled three volumes of authentic genealogy, but with these we 
are not concerned here. 

His novels and stories fall naturally into three groups that 
may be designated, respectively, as contemporary, historic and 
mythical. The first group includes four novels, all of them laid 
in Lichfield—a name that, without much indiscretion, may be 
translated into Richmond, Virginia, where Mr. Cabell was born, 
where he has lived most of his life, and where several generations 
of his ancestors had their center of existence if not actual habita- 
tion. The second group is made up of four volumes of short 
stories, but one of these, “Gallantry,” displays such a continuity 
of cast and action that it may almost be counted a novel. The 
action of all but a very few of his four “dizains” of stories is 
placed in France and England between the years 1268 and 1805. 
A single story, “The Lady of All Our Dreams” in “The Certain 
Hour,” takes the reader into our own country during the early 
nineties. It is, as far as I know, the one short story written by 
Mr. Cabell around a theme that may be called contemporary. 

The mythical works consist of three novels, but one of these, 
“Domnei,” which was first published in 1913 under the title of 
“The Soul of Melicent,’ combines with two short stories out of 
“The Line of Love” in forming a semi-historical transition 
between the legendary doings in the land of Poictesme and the 
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Concerning James Branch Cabell’s Human Comedy 


(Continued from page 42) 


stories set on firm historic ground. By the “Lineage” the time 
covered by “Figures of Earth,” “Domnei” and “Jurgen”? may 
be calculated with minute accuracy as extending from the year 
1233, when Dom Manuel encountered Miramon Lluagor at the 
pool of Haranton, to the year 1277, when Jurgen made his unex 
ampled retrospective excursion into sundry known, unknown and 
otherwise indiscoverable regions. As myth and history are mixed 
in “Domnei,” so past and present meet in “The Cream of the 
Jest,” where the central character of Felix Bulmer Kennaston 
lives his daily life quietly and unobtrusively as becomes a re- 
spectable citizen, while at night, when released from the fettering 
conventions of ordinary life, he roams through recorded and 
unrecorded human history, not at will indeed, but nevertheless 
with an exultant sense of being Horvendile, the demiurgic author 
within whose mind the supposedly “real” drama of life is plotted 
and enacted as a mere play of fancy. 


* * ok 


A survey of this body of work, taking into account not only 
its scheme of construction but also the material out of which it is 
built, can not fail to suggest a comparison with Balzac’s “ Human 
Comedy.” The difference in quantity may be left aside at once, 
as Mr. Cabell is only in his forty-fourth year and already reported 
at work on a new volume. Nor have I the least intention of sit- 
ting in judgment on the respective artistic merits of two writers 
so different in temperament. As one of them has been dead some 
seventy and odd years, while the other one is still among us, such 
a task would be no less perilous than laborious. I am now merely 
concerned with their similar schemes of producing a vast fictional 
structure giving through individual portraiture a collective pic- 
ture of a considerable section of mankind. Seen from this limited 
view-point, I am inclined to think that, even as it stands to-day 
with many important parts still missing, Mr. Cabell’s achieve- 
ment has the better claim to the ambitious title employed by the 
accredited father of modern Realism (De Foe and Fielding being 
classed as grandfathers, I suppose). 

The scheme of Balzac, however noble and imposing in its execu- 
tion, was confined to his own day and country. He tried—and 
nearly succeeded—to present a complete picture of a modern 
society, with all its component parts shown as functioning in their 
proper relationship. The world’s literature knows no other 
panorama of such gigantic proportions, so teeming with life, so 
crammed with figures rendered familiar by repeated encounters. 
And yet that panorama is on the whole static and, one might 
almost say, provincial; while the one produced by Mr. Cabell 
is above all kinetic and for this very reason more universal. Tho 
made on a smaller scale, it allows us to follow the kaleidoscopic 
movements, not only of men, but of a whole race, and not only 
during a quickly passing period, but through many ages. It is 
an epic chronorama, if the coining of a word be pardonable for the 
purpose of defining what nearly amounts to a new literary category. 

_ Starting from his own day and the immediate surroundings 
of his own youth, Mr. Cabell has set himself the task of tracing 
the roots of a social group in all their ramifications through space 
and time. In the pursuit of this immense task he has produced 
a series of intensely dramatic and psychologically convincing 
sereen flashes of numerous interrelated human destinies, which, 
when studied in their proper order, give us a surprizingly complete 
line of hereditary development from the days of the troubadours 
to the eve of “Main Street.’ Every scene presented to us is 
startlingly vivid and minutely accurate. Each one gives a cross 
section of life at a clearly indicated time and place. 

The thread that unites the entire sequence of stories and 
novels into an organic whole is family history, and it connects 
unmistakably with Mr. Cabell’s genealogical preoccupations. 
Without any intimation of his to that effect, one might be tempted 


into concluding that he has traced his own ancestry through the 
ages and across many countries until the long line is lost in a haze - 
of legend and myth. He says himself, in his dedicatory epistle to 
the “Lineage,” that the general method used in the stories com- 
posing “The Line of Love” and later observed in all his subse- 
quent works, has been “to depict a decisive passage in the lives 
of two persons, then a similar untying of knots in the life of a 
child of that couple, and yet afterward in one of the grand- 
children’s life-history.” 

But while the dominant figures of all his pictures belong to the 
“Lineage of Lichfield,” those figures are introduced with a richness 
of environmental detail that makes us live over again not only 
such more conspicuous individual lives, but the collective exis- 
tence of a whole period. And Mr. Cabell knows a great deal 
about men and things as they used to be. I dare not lay claim 
to any vast store of historic information, but I have scraped up 
enough in the course of long and varied reading to know how 
hard it must be to rival Mr. Cabell’s intimate knowledge of 
manners, personalities and events in France and England and 
our own country, not to speak of Poictesme and Noumaria, 
Cocaigne and Leuké, during the seven centuries covered by the 
lineage of romance tying Robert Etheridge Townsend, Felix 
Bulmer Kennaston and Col. Rudolph Musgrave, all of Lichfield, 
to Manuel the Redeemer and Jurgen the pawnbroker. 

Mr. Cabell puts all his fiction under the head of biography, 
because, as he explains in the “Lineage,” all his heroes and 
heroines merely represent the extended lives of Dom Manuel and 
Jurgen, the two germ characters whose juxtaposition remains 
fixt through the ages wherever one set of men do things without 
wasting much thought on cause or reason, while another set of 
men spend their time doing nothing but wondering why this or 
that thing should be done. Thus the biography produced by 
Mr. Cabell is not only individual but human, not only personal 
but universally symbolic. It is mankind itself, with its unvarying 
double dualism of sex and temperament, that we follow through 
seven centuries of loving and losing, of doing and dreaming. 
And this protracted serial includes not only his own life story, 
but ours and that of all other human beings, for in the last in- 
stance all of us are men or women, doers or dreamers. 

In view of repeated declarations on the part of Mr. Cabell 
that “first-class art never reproduces its own surroundings,” one 
can not help chuckling a little at the zest as well as success with 
which he has reproduced the exact atmosphere of Lichfield and 
the exact mingling of vice and virtue in its inhabitants of both 
sexes. Unbiased people tell me that no more truthful pictures 
of the new South are to be found anywhere. And placing the 
large legendary figures of Dom Manuel and Jurgen hors concours, 
his modern portraits seem to me the best in his collection. 

As far as I know, Mr. Cabell is the only one of our living literary 
artists in this country who has worked out something like a truly 
philosophic conception of human existence. With him this con- 
ception is developed in a rather whimsical mood, but with the 
infinite care bestowed on his sentences. It is no priggishly aca- 
demic system, with hidebound categories and a pretense at con- 
fining the whole living universe within its narrow pigeon-holes. 
Mr. Cabell has simply been pondering the life he observed so 
closely for artistic purposes with the result that gradually he has 
come to suspect some sort of inner consistency beneath all the 
shifting lines and colors of the surface. Out of his continued 
musings developed in the end a very vague and plastic mind pic- 
ture, to which he would be the last to apply any such pretentious 
term as philosophic theory. Yet it furnishes a sort of cosmogonic 
diagram, and as such it is the more interesting because it rests 
almost exclusively on esthetic considerations. It is as if Mr. 
Cabell had set out to explain to himself the secret laws of his own 

(Continued on page 5 1) 
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When Genius and Society Are at War 
A Study of Wassermann’s New Novel 


World’s Illusion” was the prodigal expression of its 

author’s imaginative powers; readers found in its two 
closely packed volumes the potential seeds of an entire series of 
novels. The impression of prodigality of imaginative creation 
is reinforced by “The Goose Man,” the second of Wassermann’s 
novels to be translated into English, which, tho more compactly 
unified than its predecessor in a central interest, shares with it 
a panoramic inclusiveness of vision. 

“The Goose Man” takes its title from the famous statue of 
that name which for four hun- 
dred years and more has provided 
a fountain for the old market 
square in Nuremberg. It deals 
specifically with the relations of 
genius to society; symbolically, 
and perhaps more importantly, it 
questions the attitude of the 
creative artist toward the world 
of humanity and actuality in 
which he lives, and to which his 
art gives expression. From this 
point of view.“ The Goose Man” 
is a novel of unusual significance, 
not only by virtue of its analytic 
insight into the psychology of the 
creative process of art, but be- 
cause it represents what seems 
necessarily to be both the credo 
and the confession of its author. 

The principal character, Daniel 
Nothafft, is a musician of genius, 
and the story concerns his life 
from boyhood until he reaches 
his fiftieth birthday. Like Was- 
~germann himself, Daniel is the 
son of a small merchant and man- 
ufacturer who fails in business; 
forced to earn his own living from 
early youth, Daniel experiences 
poverty, misunderstanding, lone- 
liness and the most abject misery 
for a long period of years. In so 
far as external things are con- 
cerned he acquires nothing, re- 
ceives nothing, and achieves noth- 
ing during this period of his career. But spiritually he has 
unlimited acquisitive capacity; he absorbs with an almost casual 
ferocity the devotion of a man of great intellectual force who be- 
comes his friend, and the love of two women. From them he 
draws the emotional stimulus which he transfers to his musical 
compositions; compositions which he is unwilling to have per- 
formed because he wishes to retain the isolation, the proud in- 
corruptibility of his spirit. Around his feelings and about his 
soul Daniel draws an impenetrable armor of seclusion, resisting, 
so far as he is able, the impact of the world and its common 
experience upon him. And the world of actuality takes revenge 
by destroying his ivory tower and crashing it down in ruins 
about him. 


()* of the distinctive qualities of Wassermann’s “ The 





*THr Goose Man. By J. Wassermann. ‘Translated by Allen W. 
Porterfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 





J. WASSERMANN 


In the successive episodes of Daniel’s career there is not only 
a powerfully conceived story of the tragedy of an individual 
character, but a profound symbolism of the genesis and life of the 
creative spirit. In Daniel’s youth a woman of the streets offers 
herself to him because she loves him. He sees no beauty in her; 
the episode translates itself into melody, and, unmindful of the 
living need, he leaves her. Later her body is found in the river. 
A sculptor who knew her makes a death mask which reveals her 
beauty, and this finally comes into Daniel’s hands. This mask, 
unequivocal in its loveliness, takes possession of his spirit; into 
it goes all the love and the under- 
standing of which he is capable. 
He has, somewhat later, a brief 
moment of animal passion, and to 
the girl who satisfies his physical 
hunger a child is born. This, 
too, leaves him indifferent; the 
responsibility does not touch him 
until many years later, when he 
learns to love his illegitimate 
daughter, only to learn also that 
she has vanished from his life. 

Meanwhile he marries a girl 
whose emotions have been awak- 
ened by his music; his volatile 
egoism destroys her capacity for 
passion, and only maternal solici- 
tude remains. The episode ends 
in a tragedy. A lyric interlude 
succeeds it; the episode of 
Daniel’s love for his wife’s sister. 
Tn the magically beautiful, spring- 
like Eleanor Daniel believes that 
happiness has at last come to 
him, but this too ends in defeat; 
long abstention from life has 
deprived him of the capacity for 
living humanly. He has taken 
always, without giving; and now 
the Devil begins to live with him. 
The Devil takes the form of his 
half-witted, vindictive and mis- 
shapen cousin Phillipina; from 
her also he takes without giving, 
and to her the final ruin that over- 
takes him is largely due. His 
third marriage, well along in maturity, to a vicious and super- 
ficial girl, like the plaster mask with which he first fell in love, 
proves to be the climactic misfortune which precedes his in- 
evitable collapse into the abyss. 


* * * 


The moral symbolism of the story is perhaps sufficiently 
clear; it is that the artist who would interpret life must 
first meet life on its own terms—that he must be a human 
being, and live as one before he can become a creator. “Turn 
away from your phantom and become a human being— 
and then you can become a creator,” says the Goose Man to 
Daniel. “If you once become human, really human, it may be 
that you will not need the work, symphony or whatever else you 
choose to call it. It may be that power and glory will radiate 
from you yourself. For are not all works merely the roundabout 
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ways, the detours of the man himself, merely man’s imperfect 
attempts to reveal himself? Did you not love a mask of plaster 
more than the countenances that shone upon you, the faces that 
wept about you? Did you not allow another mask, a thing of the 
mirror, to get control over you, and so to besmirch your soul and 
strike your spirit with paralysis? How can a man be a creator 
if he deceives, stunts and abbreviates the humanity that is in 
him? It is not a question of ability, Daniel Nothafft, it is a 
question of being, living, being!” And another bit of the dialog 
between the Goose Man and Daniel may be quoted, since it 
reveals what the author feels to be the fatal and intolerable temp- 
tation of the creative spirit. “If you only had not lived in the 
ivory tower!” says the Goose Man to Daniel. “If you had only 
been more sensitive and not so well protected! If you had only 
lived, lived, lived, really and truly, and near to life, like a naked 
man in a thicket of thorns! Life would have got the best of you, 
but your love would have been real, the hate you have experienced 
real, your misfortunes real, the lies, ridicule and betrayal all 
real, and the shadows of those who have died from you 
would have taken on reality. And the poison of the Nessus 
shirt would not merely have burned your skin; it would have 
penetrated to your very blood, it would have found its way 
to the deepest, most secret recesses of your heart. Your work 
would have been carried on and out, not in a struggle against 
your darkness and your limited torments of soul, a slave before 
men and God. Eliminate from your mind now, forever and 
completely, the delusion that you have borne the sufferings 
of the world! You have merely borne your own sufferings, 
loving-loveless, altruistic-egoist, monster, man without a country 
that you are!” - 

A word was said at the beginning of this review concerning the 
panoramic inclusiveness of vision that “The Goose Man” shares 
with “The World’s Illusion.” In “The Goose Man” Wassermann 
again paints upon an ample canvas; a multitude of characters 
surrounds Daniel, each of them an individual with an individual’s 
experience of life, and they are each revealed in terms of that 
experience and its logic. Out of the interaction of these char- 
acters is created the central story of genius and its inevitable con- 
flict with society which gives the book its dignity as a reading 
of life. The stage which Herr Wassermann sets before us has all 
the quality of a Rembrandt painting; its golden shadows, its 
incisive draughtsmanship, its superbly marshaled mass of indi- 
viduals, each faithfully rendered, each built up from within 
through relentless psychological insight. The novel stands 
foursquare, firmly integrated in experience, a picture and an 
interpretation of life. 

Inevitably a comparison suggests itself, because of the content 
as well as the attitude of the novel, with the “Jean-Cristophe”’ 
of Romain Rolland. But such a comparison would at best mean 
little to a reader unacquainted with Herr Wassermann’s novel, 
and may therefore be most profitably left to the individual reader. 
It is not, however, excessive praise to say that for sheer artistic 
power, as well as for philosophic significance, “The Goose Man” 
is among the most vital and important contemporary novels. 


Hauptmann Writing an Epic 
ERHARDT HAUPTMANN, who is generally regarded in 


his own country as the greatest living German, is concen- 
trating his poetic genius upon what he regards as his real life 
work, an epic poem entitled “The Great Dream,” cast in Dantean 
terms, and covering intimately the rise and fall of the German 
Empire and the rise of the German Republic. Hauptmann 
began this work in the second year of the World War, when 
he was deeply stirred by the horrors of the conflict. About 
half of the poem has now been written, and he hopes to com- 
plete it soon, but he told a New York Times correspondent at 
Berlin that he probably would not allow it to be published 
during his lifetime. 











To Own and To Give 


FICTION 
THE DUST FLOWER By Basil King 


The story of a present-day Cinderella told with a rare com- 
bination of romance and psychological insight by the au- 
thor of The Inner Shrine: $2.00 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By Margaret Deland 

The most talked of novel of marriage in America... . 
‘“These people live. The springs that animate them are 
not explained psychologically, but revealed emotionally. 
We feel them.” St. Paul Daily News. $2.00 


HER UNWELCOME HUSBAND 
By W. L. George 


“Perhaps the best characterization of the modern woman, 
who subordinates emotion to intelligence, whose’ watch- 
word is courage.’’ St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “‘A fasci- 
nating tale, sardonic in humor, intensely human.”’ Phil- 
adelphia Record. $2.00 


FLOWING GOLD By Rex Beach 


‘“A romance of the oil fields. Brimful of action, of novelty 
of scene, and peopled with characters that live.” Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. “A fascinating yarn by a master 
spinner of tales.” Tulsa Tribune. $2.00 


NON-FICTION 
THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 

H. G. Wells said after reading this book that he had ‘‘the 
sense of having crossed a ridge and come into a new land 
of understanding. Every intelligent person has already 
read or will very soon be reading it.” The Mind in the 


Making offers you a new strength to meet the chaotic prob- 
lems of today. $2.50 


THE KAISER’S MEMOIRS 


“Will be read with absorbed interest all over the world, even to 
its remotest corners, commented upon lavishly, used as fuel 
for hot controversy lasting far into the years that follow.” 
T. R. Ybarra, translator of the Kaiser’s Memoirs. $3.50 


NAPOLEON: From the Tuileries to St. 
Helena By Louis Etienne St. Denis 


The author of this amazingly intimate and hitherto unpub- 
lished record of Napoleon’s life was the Emperor’s closest 
personal attendant from the peaceful days at Versailles to 
the end at St. Helena. $3.00 


HISTORY OF ART By Elie Faure 


The complete and definitive history of art, profusely illus- 
trated. Octave Beliard in the Nantes Mondain: ‘In my 
opinion, before Elie Faure, the History of Art was never 
written.” Volume I “Ancient Art” $6.00, Volume II 
‘“‘ Mediaeval Art” $7.50. In preparation Volume III 
“Renaissance Art’? and Volume IV ‘Modern Art.” 


FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 


By Edward Simmons 

The intimate and amusing reminiscences of a great American 
artist, whose varied life in America and Europe runs the 
gamut of experience and acquaintance from the literary 
circle of ‘“‘Cousin Waldo” Emerson to buying beers for 
Verlaine. $4.00 


NIGHTS AND DAYS ON THE GYPSY 


TRAIL By Irving Brown 


‘The glamour and romance of the gypsy life, chiefly that of 
the Spanish gypsies reproduced eloquently. It makes a 
brilliant, effervescing and delectable mixture.” New 
York Herald. $3.00 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS By Zane Grey 


‘“‘A great volume of marvellous sights and thrilling adven- 
tures. Tales of Lonely Trails gives 394 pages out of the 
West’s most wonderful book of fact. These pages ought 
to live.’ New York World. $3.00 
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Victoria Brewer | 





4 Awnp For the first time in 


her life she really prayed. ‘Oh, God, 
there must be something that gives you 
things, when they’re not wrong—and 
you want them so—and you—and you 
mean to be good.’ ” 


¢ 


* K 


THERE was something to give 
things to Victoria Brewer. It was her 
own force of character. In her parents’ 
home petty deceit and conventional 
went hand in hand with 
yet Vicky could be 
neither blinded nor disillusioned. 


obtuseness 
much kindliness; 


Life sang in her veins and, when love 
came, would not be denied. Revolting 
against all that was false, she won a 
and that 
opportunity to serve which to her was 


life. 


man’s passionate devotion 


$2 at bookstores 


Pholograph by Charlotte Fairchild 


IFE—real, pulsing, human life—has been woven into 
the very fabric of this chronicle of an American family, 


Certain People of Importance. 
it covers the breadth of a continent in its sweep. 


Simple in construction, 
Infinitely 


detailed as a picture of modern family-life, it expresses the prob- 
lems of humanity in terms of actual experience. 


Every one of its characters is a living individual, clearly 
presented, with individual problems to solve and individual 
ways of solving them. Men, women, and children live and grow 
before the reader’s eyes—old and young, rich and poor, selfish 


and generous. 


THERE is no hero. 


-A novel of real lite 


‘““REUBEN was not important in 
his children’s lives, and he was shrewd 
enough to see it, and wise enough not 
to resent it. He became a silent, dry, 
chuckling old man only really animated 
when the conversation was carried back 
some thirty or forty years.” 
* * * 


His sons and daughters were 
always preparing against the day when 
he should die. Not that they were with- 
out feeling: he was old and feeble; one 
must expect the worst, you see. And, 
naturally, when the property was di- 
vided, each would have his own interests 
to consider. 


But Reuben Crabtree lived on year 
after year, grimly guarding the secret of 
his skeleton-closet; preparing, too, in 
his own hidden way, for the time when 
his will should be read. Life had been 
something to be lived once, lived to the 
full. Now it was a passing spectacle, 
a pageant of petty joys and pettier 
sorrows. 


6 


In real life there are many people who do 





“““Oun, “GIRLS; you see “1t7 now 
don’t you—you see why Mama worries 


We are 


old-fashioned ... and it seems hard and 


and watches, now, don’t you? 


dull and fussy ... but it is because we 
know how wicked the world is, how easy 
it is for a bad, unscrupulous man to 


wreck a girl’s life!’ ” 


* * * 


ScHEMING to marry her girls off 
well, scheming to keep the family 
business in her husband’s hands, always 
briskly and. cheerfully scheming, May 
Brewer was none the less honest even 
in her deceit. For she was true to her 
beliefs. If hers was a world of appear- 
ances, those appearances were very real 
to her. Else she would never have 
sought to throttle the natural impulses 
of her children. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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heroic deeds, but there are few heroes. 


And this is a book of 


real life. For the same reason we find no heroine, no villain. 
Mrs. Norris has throughout remained true to her high ideal. 
She has glossed over neither the weakness of good men and 
women nor the saving qualities of the selfish. 


HAT these real people made of life and what life made of 
them will do more than interest you. It will help and inspire. 


THE GREAT American novel has not been written. 


It never 


will be: America is too great a country to produce just one 


great novel. 


But Certain People of Importance is one of the 


great American novels, the masterwork of a writer whose genius 


is now come to full fruition. 


by AaruterNn Norris 





aT A\ 7 SAT 
1! Albert Brewer | 


“To THE SOUTH, beyond the bay, 
- San Francisco lay in a tangle of smoke 
and of sun dazzle, on roof-covered hills. 
‘Funny, isn’t it?’ Bertie mused; ‘I 
remember coming here to Ruy de Sa’s 
funeral : 









“I remember coming here for a walk with 
Rudy and Nelly and Vick and Davy, 
before any of them were married,’ said 
his sister. 


For a few minutes they were silent; 
then Bertie said again: ‘It’s funny. I 
mean the way life goes,’ he added 
hastily. ‘I remember seeing Lola that 
day. But I was in love with somebody 
elec then, — 

* * * 


LirE was something that stood 
outside and apart from Albert Brewer, 
a stream that caught him up and whirled 
him about in its eddies. Yet in the end 
he mastered, if not life, himself. 


Garden City, N. 
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Lola Espinosa 


“SHE NIBBLED cakes in bed, all 
afternoon. .. . At five she would be 
beautifully dressed, down in the odorous 
old parlor, rippling operatic gems. 
Dinner was supposedly at seven, but 
there was no time in Lola’s scheme of 
things. 


She always breakfasted in bed. Before 
he left, Bertie would stoop over to kiss 
her, and the soft olive arm would come 
up to catch him in a strangling embrace. 
“Ah, he was her darling—her dove—the 
heart of her heart—the little drop of 
blood of Mary’s Son,’ she would murmur 
in passionate Spanish.” 


* * * 


To Lota Espinosa, life meant 
sleep and warmth, cakes and kisses, 
and the world’s admiration. Could 
America assimilate her? Could husband 
and baby change her lazy but violent 
nature? Or would she remain a little 
exotic hothouse plant to the very end? 


Y. G 










‘“HarRRY was, of old Reuben’s 
four children, the one most like him. 


. . . But power and success had given 
Reuben a firmer jaw and a readier 
twinkle, and years of indecision and 


had 


Harry with a certain anxious timidity. 


gentleness and failure stamped 
. . . He had been faithfully and soberly 
clerking in one office or another for 


2? 


twenty-three years. 


* * * 


To DEMAND nothing of life, to 
accept what fell to his lot with quiet 
happiness or stoical resignation—this 
wasenthe= sume of « rlarry, Crabtree s 
simple, unformulated philosophy. He 
was the family failure. Yet who shall 
say that his was not a better, nobler life 
than most men who pitied him knew 
how to live? 


$2 at bookstores 
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The Journalistic Adventures of Mr. Strachey 
By Joseph Collins 


hand book-shops of Shaftesbury Avenue, my attention 

was arrested by a somber volume entitled “From Grave 

to Gay,” by J. St. Loe Strachey. Until then I had not heard of 
Mr. Strachey, and tho I admit it with reluctance, I had not even 
heard of his famous cousin, Henry Strachey, who was private 
secretary to Lord Clive. But the subtitle of his book: “Con- 
cerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the Puri- 
tans, with Literature and with 
the Humors of Life, Now for the 
First Time Collected and Ar- 
ranged,” intrigued me. Those 
were the very subjects, I had 
convinced myself, with which I 
was concerned, for did not they 
give spice to life and make for 
surcease of its burdens? “Now 
for the First Time Collected and 
Arranged” I construed to be a 
belief on the part of the writer 
that from time to time he could 
substitute for the word “first” 
the other numerals in progressive 
order. Whether or not he has 
been able to do so, I have not 
determined, but every one knows 
that he became “editor and sole 
proprietor” of the London Spec- 
tator and has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in journalism for 
the past quarter of a century. 
And now he recounts his life, or 
such parts of it as seem to him 
will permit others to understand 
how and why he has carried on, 
and he calls it “The Adventure 
of Living: A Subjective Auto- 
biography,” stressing “the influ- 
ences that have affected my life 
and for good or evil made me 
what I am.”* He emphasizes 
that the interesting thing about 
a human being is not what he 
is, but how he came to be what 
he is, which naturally includes 
what he does and why he does it. 
Mr. Strachey came to be what he is from his heredity, aided 
and guided—after it had formulated itself in the organism to 
which a few months later the name John St. Loe was given—by 
Mrs. Salome Leaker, the family nurse. Once the reader gets 
her name out of the realm of risibility, he falls in love with her. 
A face radiant with a vivid intelligence, a nature eager and active, 
a fiery temper—reserved almost entirely for grown-ups—an 
appreciation for good literature and art, which, altho she had been 
brought up in illiteracy, she had developed by self-education 
and “threw quotations from the English classics around her in 
a kind of hailstorm,” supplemented a genuine love of children and 
abounding common sense. “There was no nonsense in her 
nursery as to over-exciting our minds or emotions, or that sort of 


, : WENTY-FIVE years ago, browsing among the second- 





*Tue ApyENTURE or Lrvina: A Subjective Autobiography. By John 
St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the Spectator. New York: G. P. Pttnam’s 
Sons, 1922. 





J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
From a drawing by W., Rothenstein 


thing. She was quite prepared to read us to sleep with the witches 
in ‘Macbeth’ or the death scene in ‘Othello.’ I can see her now, 
with her wrinkled, brown face, her cap with white streamers 
awry over her black hair beginning to turn gray. In front of her 
was a book, propt up against the rim of a tin candlestick shaped 
like a small basin. In it was a dip candle with a pair of snuffers. 
That was how nursery light was provided in the later ’sixties and 
even in the ’seventies. As she sat bent forward, declaiming the 
most soul-shaking thingsin Shake- 
speare between nine and ten at 
night, we lay in our beds with our 
chins on the counterpane, silent, 
scaréd, but intensely happy. We 
loved every word and slept quite 
well when the play was over.” 

The pen picture of Mrs. Salome 
Leaker, and the photograph, are 
of the book’s best. It is not un- 
likely that Mr. Strachey owes his 
worldly success and pleasure quite 
as much to his nurse as to “the 
famous men, and our fathers who 
begat us,’ of whom his father, 
“tho without a trace of anything 
approaching pride, was never tired 
of talking.” 

The story of one who for a 
third of a century has been in 
British journalism while the world 
was being recast and remolded 
must of necessity be rich in the 
raw material of “human in- 
terest”’ as well as of history and 
politics. But it is not this material 
which the author of the subjec- 
tive autobiography has chosen to 
present. It is with the adventure - 
of his own life that he would 
intrigue the reader. He says, 
“very life is an adventure, and 
if a sense of this adventure can 
not become communicated to the 
reader, any one may feel sure 
that it is the fault of the writer, 
not of the facts.” He quotes Sir 
Thomas Browne’s advice to a son 
about to write an account of his travels in Hungary “ not to trouble 
about methods of extracting iron and copper from the ores, or 
with a multitude of facts and statistics, but not to forget to give 
a full description of the ‘Roman alabaster tomb in the barber’s 
shop at Pesth.’” The alabaster tomb in the barber’s shop, 
rather than high politics or even high literature, is the goal which 
he has set before him in writing this book. The test by which 
he invites judgment of it is the power to enthrall the imagination 
of the reader with the sense of adventure. 

The “supreme good luck to be born the second son of a Somer- 
setshire squire and to be brought up in a Somersetshire country- 
house” was reinforced by the influence of parents to whose quali- 
ties he pays tribute in a chapter devoted to memories of his 
parents and another to the stories told him as a child by his 
father. These stories serve to cloak the genealogical facts that 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Concerning James Branch Cabell’s 
Human Comedy 


(Continued from page 44) 


art, and then suddenly discovered their practical identity with 
those of life itself. 

At the center of his conception we find the idea of human life 
as an artistic plot extemporized by an “author,” a great “ demi- 
urge of romance,” whom, in “Jurgen,” in “Figures of Earth,” 
and above all in “The Cream of the Jest,’’ we find personified as 
Horvendile. The double symbolism that merges Horvendile in 
Kennaston and connects James Branch Cabell with both those 
interrelated identities, is typically expressive of the manner in 
which his conception operates. For the principal tool used by 

- the demiurge, the original “author,” is art, poetry, romance, 
and in the wielding of this tool every human author—and more 
especially those within whom burns a spark of the fire from Audela, 
the land of beyond—becomes one of his deputies, pulling at the 
human puppet strings even as he does. 

Nor does he work any more directly than they. With the help of 
romance, he creates anumber of “ dynamic illusions,” as of love and 
honor, patriotism and respectability, beauty and common sense. 

Caught and moved by these, man will act as he would not other- 
wise, departing gradually from the ways of his original nature, 
until in the end that very nature seems changed. “For man 

_ alone of animals plays the ape to his dreams,” says Mr. Cabell, 
and it is by these dreams and the aping of them that he becomes 

_ more and more a man. 

There is a vast optimism in this truly Cabellian notion, which 

_ furnishes an antidote to the slightly wistful pessimism coloring 
practically everything he has written—an ironically sceptical 

pessimism that has more than its label in common with the 
spirit of Anatole France. Its ultimate consequence is the turning 

- of art into one of the main evolutionary factors—which may be 
held a logical corollary to the current Neo-Lamarckian and 

_ Butlerian evolutionism. 

The “author,” the demiurge, Horvendile, is life itself, working 

arbitrarily, but within limits not imposed by himself, to bring 

_ his puppets to ever increasing efficiency and comeliness. That 

is the first object, but the second and more essential one is to 
establish the “author” as the controller of a universe to which 

_ symmetry and beauty are fundamentally foreign. “ Kennaston,”’ 

f says Mr. Cabell, “grew to suspect that the existence of mankind 

upon earth was but an incident in the unending struggle of life 

_ to find a home in the universe. . . . For life was not a part of the 

universe, not a product of the universe at all, perhaps, but rather 
an intruder into the cosmic machinery which moved without any 
consideration of life’s needs.” 

The picture we get here is stupendous. It has a cosmogonic 
suggestion, indeed, and a dualistic one that comprises the ubiqui- 
tous legend of two contending principles—God and the Devil, 
light and darkness, mind and matter. Furthermore, it makes 
man, the supposed puppet, a co-author of the drama. Even 

man’s attempts at bungling or thwarting the “author’s”’ plots 

; are made to serve a general purpose by producing new situations 

- unimagined by the “author” himself, “so that each generation 

of naturally inert mortals is propelled toward a higher sphere and 
manner of living, by the might of each generation’s ignorance 
and prejudices and follies and stupidities, beneficently directed.” 

Among many strange and captivating shapes born of Mr. 
~Cabell’s whimsically acute fancy, that of Horvendile piques me 
most—perhaps because he comes straight out of Norse mythology, 

_ where he is said to have held a place corresponding to that of the 

_ Greek Ulysses. At first this mysterious stranger played a very 

minor part in Mr. Cabell’s imaginary world, but every revision 
and addition has extended the scope and importance of that 
part. And it is he that takes us naturally into the mythical 
world of “Jurgen” and “Figures of Earth’’—the world of true 
 Tomance, where, in my opinion, Mr. Cabell has found his most 
— original and most enduring inspirations. 
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A Storehouse of 
Pleasant Memories 


No ENTERTAINMENT is so cheap 1s reading, 
no pleasure so lasting. Who does not recall 
with joy some book read long ago but never 
forgotten. Its characters are old friends, the 
scenes places you have been, and the ideas fused 
into your own. Oxford books are a storehouse 
of such pleasant memories. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 
‘By GILBERT Murray and others ‘Net $2.50 


A remarkable book written by a dozen of the greatest classical 
scholars to show what modern civilization owes to that of Greece. 


“This volume belongs to the small company of indispensable 
new books. It holds the foundations of a liberal education between 
its tidy covers.” —Chicago Daily News. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 
‘By J. MippLtETON Murry $2.20 


“Mr. Murry’s book is most illuminating and to be compared with 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism in its power to subtilize the reader’s 
perceptions, to refine his sensibility and to bestow coherence upon 
his ordinarily scattered judgments”—Nation and Athenaeum. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
‘By A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS ‘Net $7.00 


A book of extraordinary interest dealing with human fecundity, 
the conditions existing among primitive races, the regulation of 
numbers, the influence of environment, heredity, evolution, and 
tradition, and their relative importance. 


WESTERN RACES AND THE WORLD 
Essays edited by F. S. MaRvIN ‘Net $4.20 


This new volume in the Unity Series which deals with the progress 
of Western civilization extends our vision beyond Europe and 
considers the evolution of world-relations between the Western 
races and their less progressive neighbors. 


BERSITA 
‘By Str PERcy SYKES ‘Net $2.50 


A history of Persia from the earliest tiines to the present day. 
The author, who has constantly travelled in Persia and Baluchistan, 
was in command of Southern Persia until the end of 1918. 


VIA TRIUMPHALIS 
By Epwarp J. THomMpPsoN $2.00 


There are many individually beautiful things in this volume by 
one of the coming English poets. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 
‘By Sir WALTER RALEIGH Vol. I. ‘Net $7.00 


The first volume of the official story of the part played by the 
Royal Air Force in the great War, dealing wih the development 
of the airship and aeroplane and early experiences in the field. 
Only a great scholar could have produced this work which is at 
once whimsically imaginative and historically accurate. 


WORLD MANUALS 
By various scholars each Net $1.00 


A new series of volumes dealing with the cultural and scientific 
aspects of various ages, peoples, and cultures. Now ready: Ancient 
Greece, by Stanley Casson; The World about Us, by O. J. R. 
Howarth; The Expansion of Britain, by W. R. Kermack; The 
Peoples of Europe, by H. J. Fleure; A Short History of British Agri- 
culture, by John Orr; and TheGrowth of Rome, by P, E, Matheson. 


cAt all booksellers or from the publishers 
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In This Month’s Fiction Library 


Current Novels and Stories 


ecclesiasticism, with its age-old elaborations, its historical 

significance and power, the great body of “The Cathedral”’ 
looms before us in Hugh Walpole’s new novel, dominating the 
book as it dominated the little town of Polchester and its inhabi- 
tants. The lives of all of them were influenced by the cathedral 
and what the cathedral stood for—the cathedral, which had be- 
come a god. “ The Christian Church has made a golden calf of 
its dogmas. The calf is worshiped, the cathderal enshrines lt, 
declares Wistons, the modernist, against whose ideas and _ spirit 
Adam Brandon fought with all his strength. 

Tho Wistons personally appears but seldom in these pages, 
he is one of the three men, embodying three different types and 
points of view, who are the outstanding figures in the book; 
Canon Ronder, the opportunist, who craved power and used 
Wistons as a weapon with which to crush the man who held the 
power he wanted—only to be, as is clearly indicated, defeated in 
his turn by the new spirit—and Wistons, its embodiment; Wistons 
himself; and Adam Brandon, around whom the plot of the story 
is woven, who stands with the cathedral and by the cathedral, 
conservative to the core, hating any kind of change, happy in the 
influence given him, not only by his position as Archdeacon, but 
by his own magnificent presence and autocratic personality. 
They called him “the King of Polchester,” and he never even 
dreamed that the majority of those about him did not enjoy his 
reign, never dreamed that, usually benevolent despot tho he 
was, those over whom he ruled chafed against that despotism, and 
would be far from regretting his dethronement. 

The gradual crumbling away of his power under the varying 
assaults upon it, not only of deft Canon Ronder, in whom he 
quickly recognized an adversary, but of his own family, of the 
neighborhood which so quickly became a “whispering gallery” 
for the discussion of him and his affairs, of a democracy the 
ugliest side of which was shown him, and of the very spirit of the 
age itself, forms the principal part of the story. It was the close of 
the nineteenth century, “the end of the Victorian era for Church 
as well as State,” and Adam Brandon, typical of his period, was 
among those “doomed, as it were, to die for their period.” Tall 
and handsome and strong, proud and self-confident, naive almost 
as a child in his belief in others’ affectionate admiration, Brandon 
is a living human being, a man whom we may sometimes dislike 
but for whom we feel intensely sorry in his moment of utter and 
inevitable defeat. The far more subtle Ronder is just as real, 
and in some ways perhaps ever more interesting. He had no love 
of cruelty for its own sake, he did not want to hurt even “poor, 
dear Brandon”—only, he determined upon having his own way, 
and he could not have his way so long as Brandon was the ruling 
power in Polchester. Brandon had that pride which claims God 
as an ally; but Ronder too felt convinced that God was mani- 
festly upon his side. 

It is difficult to give in a few words any just idea of the breadth 
and scope of this very long and very interesting novel. The town 
of Polchester is a microcosm, but a microcosm typical of a great 
part of England as it was at the close of that great Victorian 
period, when the first breath of coming change disturbed the 
serene air, and the long dominance of the past was drawing to an 
end. In Mrs. Brandon’s outward submission, in the little regard 
paid to lovable, intelligent Joan, who had the idea “then univer- 
sally held in Polchester, that women were greatly inferior to men,” 
we see the position of the average girl and woman of the period, a 
vision at once intensified and enlarged by glimpses of the various 
other female inhabitants of the place, their trivialities and narrow 
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interests. The story, at once complicated and simple, with all 
its many threads woven presently into a fabric of rich and change- 
ful color—color with much of the mellow quality of an English 
landscape—is unusually interesting. The people are real, and 
because they are real, because we recognize them as human beings 
of the same flesh and blood as ourselves, we care what becomes of 
them, care whether their ambitions, large or small, are attained 
or frustrated, whether they win love or lose it. Of the charm of 
Joan’s young love story it is scarcely necessary to speak; that the 
book is well constructed, and well, often very beautifully written, 
will seem a matter of course to all who are familiar with Mr. 
Walpole’s earlier work. And tho it deals with an era that is 
past, there is plenty of significance for our own day and generation 
in this impressive novel. 
Louise MaunseLt FIELD. 





Tue CaruepraL. By Hugh Walpole. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 
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Babel 


N THE Biblical story, it was the confusion of tongues that 
prevented the men of Babel from working together and build- 
ing their tower so high that it would reach the heavens. A 
similar confusion, not of words but of ideas, has made it impossible 
for the peoples of the earth to cooperate and make the world a 
better place to live in. Not only do they speak different lan-. 
euages, but they think in different terms, and so long as they do 
that, there will be strife between individuals and war between 
nations. Some such idea as this seems to have been in the mind 
of John Cournos when he gave his latest novel the title of “ Babel.” 
It is a strangely fascinating book, the story of a man defeated 
at every turn, yet fighting gallantly to win a foothold so that he 
can carry on the work for which he believes himself destined. 
John Gombarov is a Russian Jew by birth and an American by 
adoption. Coming, at the age of ten, to Philadelphia with his 
mother and stepfather, he has a hard struggle against poverty, 
but manages to work himself up to a position as subeditor on a 
periodical called The New World. It is what might be called a 
fairly good job. He earns enough to support himself and to en- 
able him to assist the other members of his family, but he chafes 
at the restraint imposed by the policy of the paper on which he is 
employed. He feels that he is capable of better work, which he 
can never do unless he casts off his shackles and escapes from 
bondage. 

When the story opens, he is traveling in Europe as a pre- 
liminary to settling down in London, where he hopes to make a 
place for himself in the literary world. His financial resources 
are pitifully small, and his only immediate means of augmenting 
them is by the sale of articles to American newspapers. In Paris 
he meets Winifred Gwynne, the girl to whom he had been engaged 
in Philadelphia. They had quarreled, and the engagement had 
been broken. Now they become reconciled, but from this time on 
John is never sure of her, nor is Winifred sure of herself. There 
are times when she loves John Gombarov with all the fervor of an 
intensely passionate nature, but there are other times when she 
thinks more of the good things of life which he can not give her 
than she does of him. 

London impresses Gombarov as being a modern Babel. It is 
no longer an English city; it is international. Men of every race,. 
of every creed, and of every shade of political opinion are gathered 
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together there. Particularly is this true in the realm of art. 
Painters, sculptors, musicians and writers have flocked thither 
from the ends of the earth, and their theories about life and art 
are as diverse as their nationalities. The new forms of artistic 
expression are utterly unintelligible to Gombaroy. He senses a 
revolt from academic tradition, but he can not see that it leads 
anywhere. And yet he is strangely disturbed by it. Surely these 
men and women, apparently sane and thoroughly in earnest, must 
see something which he is unable to grasp. Everywhere there is 
unrest. He feels it in himself, and he knows that others feel it. 
Something is impending. But what? No one knows, and each 
one interprets the signs according to his own personal bias. 

In order to obtain material for his newspaper articles, Gom- 
barov interviews a number of celebrities. Their names are dis- 
guised, but some, at least, are easily identified. He is not, we 
are led to believe, an experienced interviewer, and he is successful 
only in those instances where the person interviewed is willing to 
meet him more than half way. One of them in particular becomes 
an intimate friend, and another puts him in the way of meeting a 
number of poets of the new school. They do not appeal to him as 
poets, but as individuals they are worthy of study. His hunger 
for human companionship leads him to make friends wherever he 
ean. He even makes the acquaintance of women of the street 
merely for the sake of talking to them. His love for Winifred 
prevents these affairs from going on to their logical conclusion, 
tho on one occasion he is sorely tempted. But Winifred con- 
tinues to be elusive. 

Gombarov is a man at odds with himself. Within him are two 
natures striving for the mastery. He himself feels this, feels that 
if he could only let himself go, he might accomplish something. 
This is true both of his literary career and of his relations with 
Winifred. But something is always holding him back, preventing 
him from taking a decisive step. Will this conflict between Gom- 
barov’s dual personalities ever come to an end? Will he ever 
take. the place in the world to which his talents entitle him? 
These questions can never be answered unless John Cournos 
writes a sequel to “ Babel.” Isaac ANDERSON. 


Basen. By John Cournos. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


Escape 


HIS novel deals with the very modern theme of the indi- 
vidual’s revolt against environment, or rather, against the 
stultifying influence of a particular environment; in this case it 
happens to be the lower middle-class social order of Ealing, a 
London suburb, and the proponent of revolt is the younger 
daughter of a veterinary surgeon, Emily Sinnock. It was from 
her father that she gained her first realization of Ealing’s narrow 
limitations, its smug respectability, and of that happier life 
enjoyed by those whom the truth has set free. There came to be 
a division in the family, Emily and her father uniting against Mrs. 
Sinnock and the two other children, who represented all that was 
dull, respectable and commonplace. The family majority thought 
it a shameful thing that Mr. Sinnock should discuss evolution and 
world politics with the girl; it wasn’t proper or befitting their 
station in life. On her young and plastic mind he had imprest 
a significant idea: the moral value of revolt. That vague dis- 
content which she was herself unable to comprehend, he had 
stimulated and fanned to fever heat. All his own thwarted ambi- 
tions and aspirations were to be realized by the girl. Her success 
was to solace his own failure. And then he died, leaving her 
doubly bereaved, of father and friend. 

Relief from intolerable conditions of home life came unexpect- 
edly in marriage to a staid, kindly bank manager. He loved her 
calmly, stedfastly, but not passionately; for passion, according 
to Ealing conventions, was unclean. They had a son, and Emily, 
if not happy, was reasonably contented. She had an affection 
for her husband, she admired his virtues, yet at last she admitted 





Distinctive Books—Distinctive Gifts 
LOVE AND FREINDSHIP 


By JANE AUSTEN 


An ideal gift for anyone who likes to laugh is this newly d‘scovered 
story written by Jane Austen in her ’teens—both an important literary 
find and a deliciously funny book. Zona Gale, N. Y. Times, says to 
have read it is “henceforth a part of literary experience. . . . Here 
Jane Austen is—human, laughing, alive, taken unaware.” Introduction 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton. Cloth, $1.75; gay chints jacket, $2.00. 


SHOES oF THE WIND 


By HILDA CONKLING 
Author of “Poems by a Little Girl” 


Louis Untermeyer in the N. Y. Eve. Post says, “The most casual 
reading discloses the same composite of careful perception and footloose 
fantasy, of brilliant observation and wonder that made her ‘Poems by a 
Little Girl’ so startling. . . . She is today a definite and original figure 
in our contemporary poetry.” $1.60. 


ROBIN 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Author of ‘‘The Head of the House of Coombe,”’ etc. 





This novel, with its companion volume, ‘‘The Head of the House of 
Coombe,” is sure of a welcome by all lovers of true romance. The 
Literary Digest says: ‘Never has Mrs. Burnett written with greater charm, 
more directly from her heart, more surely.” For Christmas—give ‘‘ Robin” 
and ‘‘Coombe” boxed as a set, in cloth or leather. Cloth, per copy, 

2.00; leather, per copy, $2.50. 


JUDITH OF THE 
GODLESS VALLEY 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of “The Enchanted Canyon,” etc. 


“Not only Mrs. Willsie’s best novel, but one of the greatest novels of 
the year. . . . She has made a contribution to American literature that 
will grow in importance with the years.”—P. A. Kinsley, Philadelphia 
Record. $2.00. 


New, Inexpensive Books on American Artists 


ROBERT HENRI CHILDE HASSAM 


The first two volumes in a new Series, edited by Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart, which reproduces the best work of American artists at a very low 
price. Nothing like this has ever been done before. Instead of bulky 
volumes at prohibitive prices, here are small» books, size 5 x 7 
inches, each with 64 full-page, beautifully printed reproductions and an 
interpretation and appreciation of each artist, at the unusual price of 
only $1.00 per copy. 


The Book of the Year for Young People 


THE VOYAGES or 
DOCTOR DOLITTLE 


By HUGH LOFTING 





Author of ‘‘The Story of Doctor Dolittle” 


“T think Hugh Lofting’s second book is the most amusing book I 
have read since ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ‘The Voyages’ is twice as long 
as ‘The Story’ and—therefore—though it is an arithmetical conclusion 
which rarely holds—twice as funny. It couldn’t be any better than the 
first one. It is just twice as much of something that is as good as good 
can be.”—Fanny Butcher, Chicago Tribune. Illustrated, $2.50 
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A New Book by 
LEONARD MERRICK 


is an announcement to thrill any lover of books 


TO TELL YOU 
THE TRUTH 


Sir James Barrie says, you know, that 
“<q new book by Leonard Merrick 


is the literary event of its year.”’ 


Uniform edition of his Collected Works, with intro- 
ductions to the volumes included, by Sir J. M. Barrie, 
W. D. Howells, Maurice Hewlett, Sir Arthur Pinero, 
H. G. Wells, Granville Barker, J. K. Prothero, A. Neil 
Lyons, G. K. Chesterton, W. J. Locke, Sir Wm. Robert- 
son Nicoll, and Neil Munro. 


The Literary Digest commented upon 
LEONARD MERRICK 


“There is no one like him for sheer happy story-telling without a trace 
of self-consciousness or artifice. His books are fresh and sparkling.” 


The Collected Edition now includes 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth 


Edward Garnett calls it: “perhaps the most piquant and appetizing dish 
of fiction that our generation will taste.” 


The Actor-Manager 


W. D. Howells wrote: “I can recall no English novel in which the study 
of temperament and character is carried further and deeper.” 


The Position of Peggy Harper 


Sir Arthur Pinero says: “ Nobody, I am convinced, could unfold the story 
of Peggy Harper in such a consummately natural way.” 


Cynthia 


Maurice Hewlett says: ‘‘She grows. ... She is one of Mr. Merrick’s 
loveliest women; and he has made many lovely women.” 


The Man Who Understood Women 
and Other Stories 


“An amazingly rich collection .. | absolute sincerity combined with a 
rare and very beautiful power of artistry.”—New York Times. 


One Man’s View 


“One is struck with the sense of freshness, the deep satisfaction that comes 
from a work of art, sincere, original, truthful and beautiful.’-—L. M. Field. 


The House of Lynch 


G. K. Chesterton approvingly finds in it ‘‘not comedy of Bohemia, but the 
tragedy of Bohemia, appropriately developed.” 


The Worldlings 


Neil Munro finds the characters “fresh, vigorous and subtle, fitting into 
the tale with the inevitability of fate.” 


When Love Flies Out o’ the Window 


Roberison Nicoll names this fascinating story of the little singer, lured to 
Paris by a theatrical agent’s careless optimism, ‘“‘one of Merrick’s finest 
stories.” 


A Chair on the Boulevard 


“Masterpieces of comedy ... with a smilingly wistful irony which 
enhances their gayety by its tenderness.” 


While Paris Laughed 


“Compact of gayety and wit and mirth with a sparkle which is as gay and 
as French as champagne.” —New York Times. 


Each Volume, $1.90 net. Postage extra 
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to herself that he was a dull soul. Mr. Mepsted, having con- 
scientiously done double duty as bank manager and special con- 
stable, easily succumbed during the last year of the war to an 
attack of pneumonia. 

Fate had given Emily, still pretty and in her twenties, freedom 
and economic security. She had a small but sufficient income, a 
house in Ealing and a small capital. How she entered business in 
London, achieving success and a larger life in contact with culti- 
vated and inquiring minds, must be left to the reader to discover. 
In that new world of barristers and journalists she found passion 
and finally love. Her ambition, which was centered on the 
acquisition of money, gradually underwent a change. Barty 
Scammel, the idealistic free-lance journalist, opened her mind to 
questioning and then comprehension of spiritual values never 
before understood. He made her realize that the materialistic 
point of view is at the root of society’s ills; he made her see herself 
spiritually defeated and routed. 

“Tllusion! It had all been illusion: her zeal for her work, her 
paltry triumph over her family, her financial success, her transi- 
tory passion, her move from Ealing to London. A year ago these 
things had constituted her aspirations. She would have main- 
tained that they were the outward signs of the freedom she de- 
sired and was about to seek. But she was learning the bitter 
lesson that for her they were no such thing. For she had glimpsed 
the truth—that freedom is of the spirit: glimpsed it and rejected 
it to follow false gods.” 

Mr. Jeffery has written a very fine novel, both from the crafts- 
man’s standpoint of construction, good character-drawing, appo- 
site, meaty dialog, and also in the clever way he has incor- 
porated discussions of the most compelling political and social 
problems which our post bellum world is endeavoring to solve. 
Even those who have little interest in these problems will not 
find “Escape” unduly didactic. DrRakKE DE Kay. 





Escarg. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. New York. Thomas Seltzer. 
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Mummers in Mufti 


HEN Arnold Bellsmith acts on the suggestion of his 
physician and purchases a musical comedy in order to 
give himself an interest in life, one may confidently anticipate 
startling developments. The young millionaire, in accordance 
with the best fictional traditions, has been for several years in a 
state of nervous depression verging on melancholia, for which his 
Puritanical Yankee heritage and temperamental dilettantism 
must be held jointly responsible. In the person of Tilly Marshall, 
soubrette, and, like himself, a nervous patient of Dr. MacVickar, he 
finds a kindred soul. She does not, like the majority, believe him 
an utter fool. Doubtless the author never intended him to be one, 
but—the truth must out—so he appears to the very last chapter. 
“Mummers in Mufti” has all the earmarks of a first novel, and 
a most amateurish one. The dialog is hopelessly weak. The 
leading character, tho pure enough to satisfy even Mr. Sum- 
ner, is without moral value; not that he is allured by temptation, 
for he is never tempted. Bellsmith is in truth a characterless 
person with, as sole accomplishment, a certain facility in com- 
posing light opera scores, confessedly of no merit whatever. 
One gathers that he had a classical education: this is imprest 
by his frequent Latin quotations, of whose exactness he is never 
quite certain. Incidentally, we are informed he was the quietest 
man who ever spent four years at Yale. Never does he exhibit 
other than negative virtues, and his small triumphs are obviously 
attributable to unlimited capital and a paucity of brains. Appar- 
ently the theme of this tale is the not very original idea that no 
amount of money can make a man happy; congenial work is 
essential to a contented life. 

If the reader anticipates being initiated into the private lives of 
actors and actresses, he will be disappointed, and one closes the 
book wondering why Mr. Curtiss should have called it “Mum- 
mers in Mufti.” Aside from a birthday party given by a young 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Journalistic Adventuresof Mr. Strachey 


(Continued from page 50) 


always flavor so keenly, to the adventurer himself, the zest of his 
adventure. In this case they leave the reader free to trace, 
should he possess a relish for such a trail, through the rattling rust 
of ancient armor, the spell of great country houses and other 
symbols of authority; one may also trace Mr. Strachey’s hereditary 
urge for literature, for there was a certain ancestor who “almost 
certainly knew Shakespeare” and “had a considerable amount of 
book-writing to his credit,” including “two or three pamphlets 
written by him and published as what we should now call ‘ Vir- 
ginia Company propaganda.’” No light is thrown upon the 
heritage, guardian angel, or kind fate which was responsible for 
providing the adventurer at the outset of his journey with the most 
fortunate of all possessions, the temperament to “take the good 
the gods provide,” and for relieving him of all encumbrances 
in the way of “inferiority”” and other complexes, which have 
become so fashionable a part of the modern adventurer’s 
equipment. 

If, indeed, anything mm the way of good fortune was wanting 
in the gifts of fate to the author of the autobiography he was more 
than compensated by a disposition which made it easy for him to 
appreciate the good qualities of others, even of his mother-in- 
law—that usually most unappreciated of all human relations— 
and to live in unimpaired serenity in her family. Of her we are 
told that “she was an admirable talker and full of clear and 
interesting memories. I had no sooner entered the Simpson 
house and family than I found that there were a hundred points 
of sympathy between us. She had known everybody in London 
who was worth knowing... and had visited most of the 
political country houses in England on the Whig side, and most of 
the neutral strongholds.” 

Aside from the chapters on his parents and old nurse, only a 

few glimpses are given of a normal and happy childhood passed 
in the good old days when ladies still had time to cultivate the 
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MRS. SALOME LEAKER, ‘““THE FAMILY NURSE” 


art of correspondence 
—of which he says, “I 
have no time to dwell 
on my mother’s most 
intimate friendship 
with Lady Walde- 
grave and with their 
habit of writing daily 
letters to each other.” 
The salient point of 
his childhood seems to 
be that he was satu- 
rated with precosity 
and filial piety. He 
was not quite so strong 
as other boys and was 
not sent to public 
school, and “ the irony 
of accident,” he says, 
“had designed my 
mental equipment to 
be of a kind perfectly 
useless for the pur- 
poses of the prelimi- 
nary Oxford examina- 
tions.”” Knowledge of 
literature, a power of 
writing, a not incon- 
siderable reading in 
modern history and a 
commendable grasp of 
mathematics were of 
no use whatever for 
the purpose of matric- 
ulation. Sotheyouth- 
ful Strachey turned to 
Latin and Greek and 
finally entered Balliol as an unattached student. The first dis- 
cord in the harmony of his relations to life was sounded when 
he became a student at Balliol, where he did not get on well with 
the Dons. “I can say truthfully that I never received a word 
of encouragement, of kindly direction, or of sympathy of any 
sort or kind from any of them in regard*to work or anything else. 
The reason, I now feel sure, was that they believed that to take 
notice of me would have only made me more uppish.” 

His recollections of Jowett, the Master of Balliol, are tempered 
by the successes and the good fortune that have come to him in 
the intervening forty years, but he remains convinced that “the 
Master of Balliol evidently felt the Stracheyphobia very strongly, 
or perhaps I should say felt it his duty to express it very strongly.” 
The sarcasm that Jowett poured upon him on his return to Balliol 
after his first year as an unattached student still rankles. But in 
those early days there must have been an atmosphere of self- 
sufficiency, complacency, possibly one might be justified in saying 
conceit, that dissolved the testy Master’s inhibitions. 

Mr. Strachey is never tired of emphasizing the good fortune 
of his friendships. “I have no doubt I was considered odd by 
most of my contemporaries, but this oddness and also my inability 
to play football or cricket never seemed to create, as far as I 
could see, any prejudice. Indeed I think that my friends were 
quite discerning enough and quite free enough from convention 
to be amused and interested by a companion who was not built 
up in accordance with the sealed pattern.’ Nothing better 
illustrates his mental endowment and his cultural equipment as 
estimated by himself than this statement: “In my day we would 
talk about anything, from the Greek feeling about landscape to 
the principles the Romans would have taken as the basis of 
actuarial tables, if they had had them. We unsphered Plato, 
we speculated as to what Euripides would have thought of Henry 





SIR EDWARD STRACHEY IN THE HALL AT 
SUTTON COURT WITH HIS FAVORITE CAT 
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The Most Beautiful Books in America 


This Series of Gift Books represents the highest standard in the 
art of color reproduction and bookmaking. 


HEIDI by Johanna Spyri. [Illustrated with ten plates in full color 

and twenty-three illustrations in two colors by Jessie Willcox 

Heidi is one of the immortal children of literature. The story of the lovable 

little girl who lived with her grandfather in the Swiss Alps has delighted chil- 

dren for years. The special feature of this edition is the series of thirty-three 

illustrations by Jessie Willcox Smith, an artist whom the children can rightly 
claim as their own. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE by Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Illustrated with ten full-page plates in color and ten in black and 
white by Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott. Beautifully 
inyaxnureyal tei, @lopHn2] bop <etele Gn, Sle le\wen Gia BO Rens Domne cos abelelty 

The most beautiful edition of this well-known classic ever published. The 
entire work has been designed by the artist. The illustrations are real works of 
art and will be a delight to artists and Shakespearean scholars. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving. Illustrated with 
plates in full color and seventy black and white illustrations by 
N. C. Wyeth. The most sumptuous edition of this American 
ieacinal ence jaulolislusel = ok oh gu 04 0edan dcop oomoousne Daur Meio O 


HANS BRINKER, OR THE SILVER SKATES. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Illustrated with plates in full color by Maginel 
Wake Ltn rio bn ter ey ser erry vers sur ceee er at ieee tee net, 


There are few better stories for boys and girls, and a more appropriate gift 
than this edition with Mrs. Enright’s illustrations would be hard to find. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By George Mac- 
Donald. Illustrated with plates in full color by Jessie Willcox 
Smith 

‘“‘When Our Mother realizes that there are—there must be—children who 
have not read ‘At the Back of the North Wind,’ she feels that there should bea 
society founded, with a president and by-laws and a recording secretary, to see 
that every child under twelve should own a copy.’’—Josephine Daskam Bacon. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. By George Mac- 
Donald. Illustrated with plates in full color by Jessie Willcox 


Smithy Syere carte ee eee che cw ace apes CRIS Deas aso) 
Another one of George MacDonald’s child stories that has been read and 

reread for nearly fifty years. It will be a special privilege for a chi:d to make 

his first acquaintance with “‘ The Princess and the Goblin”’ with the aid of Miss 

Smith’s charming illustrations. 


ROBIN HOOD. By Paul Creswick. [Illustrated with plates in 
mUeColom by=Ns. Go Wiyet horereenmemieis okt ton he oe <a Cee Metis 
Mr. Wyeth has caught the spirit of this wonderful story that fairly reeks with 
the spirit of the out-of-doors, sunlight and wind, dark forests and shining meadows. 
The men that roam this countryside are flesh and blood, faces sun-tanned and rough- 
ened, their clothes coarse made and stained and fragrant of wood-smoke and scorched 
venison! One feels them to be capable of all the deeds, good and bad, attributed to 
them. We become identified with real people. We sense a contemporary quality 
in them. 
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man in the caste, at which every one present consumes too much 
punch, that aspect is dwelt upon in the most casual way. The 
title has the advantage of being pleasantly alliterative, but 
as applied to this particular novel it would seem to require 
explanation. 


Mummers in Mort. New 


Century Company. 


By Philip Curtiss. York: The 


Edna Ferber’s Gigolo 


HAT peculiarly keen understanding of the average, com- 
monplace American, so manifest in much of Miss Ferber’s 
work, is evident in the new book of short stories entitled “ Gigolo.” 
She knows thoroughly both the male and female of that species, 
exprest by the familiar phrase, “the man in the street,’’ the 
people who crowd our subways and moving-picture houses and 
excursion trains, who talk slang, chew gum, and deeply admire 
the Pollyanna school of fiction; honest, most of them; hard- 
working, many of them, with hopes and joys, defeats and sorrows, 
loves and hatreds, which Miss Ferber somehow contrives to make 
deeply interesting. 

The eight short stories collected in the newly published volume 
are, of course, of different degrees of merit, descending from the 
skilful, appealing mixture of humor and pathos, the genuine 
homespun realism of “Old Man Minick”’ to the title story, 
“Gigolo,” whose machinery even Miss Ferber’s clever oiling can 
not prevent from creaking in an audible and somewhat discon- 
certing manner. Closely following “Old Man Minick” comes 
the—in a sense—companion story of “The Sudden Sixties,” and 
the very clever “ Home Girl,” with the other tales trailing after at 
various distances. It is one of Miss Ferber’s notable character- 
istics—admirably demonstrated, as many readers will remember, 
in that exceptional novel, “The Girls,” that she can describe, 
understand and sympathize with different periods of life. Her 
old people are neither malign influences nor plaster saints, but 
human beings, with interests only slightly changed or impaired 
by advancing years, liking the society of their own kind as much 
as ever, and quite capable of enjoying the amusements which 
appeal to them. The account of the gatherings of the old men in 
the Park during the months of warm weather, when they dis- 
cussed “The War? Peace? Disarmament? China? Free love? 
Mere conversational bubbles to be tossed in the air and disposed 
of in a burst of foam,” or talked about spiritualism, politics and 
their relations, each holding forth as he chose, is delightfully done. 
“Old Man Minick”’ enjoyed the society of these contemporaries 
of his far more than he did that of his son’s friends, just as Hannah 
Winter of “The Sudden Sixties” had her best times with her own 
elderly little group. Her daughter and son-in-law “insisted 
periodically on her going with them to the theater, or down-town 
for dinner. . . » This*was' known as “taking mother out.’”” But 
the truth was:that ‘she much preferred a. mild°spree-with one of 
her own cronies. . . . They could giggle and*nudge and comment 
like girls together, and did. . . . They liked a double chocolate 
ice-cream soda as well as ever; a new gown; an interesting book.” 
For zest of living does not inevitably end with the vanishing of 
youth, and this fact Miss Ferber realizes and presents to us 
vividly, and above all, humorously. 

But she understands, too, many types of the young people of 
the present day, and with an admirably restrained irony shows 
us one or two of them in the satirical little study she calls “ Home 
Girl.”’ It is a tale of that district, here called Wilson avenue, but 
known, one may be fairly sure, to about every city in the United 
States, “where light housekeepers take their housekeeping too 
lightly,” and most of the food comes from the delicatessen: 
“Vivid scarlet, orange, yellow, green. A strip of pimento here. 
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A mound of mayonnaise there. A green pepper stuffed with such 
burden of deceit as no honest green pepper ever was meant to 
hold.” Not that Raymond and Cora Atwater started on Wilson 
avenue and delicatessen food. It took them twelve years to get 
there, years in which their rent increased as the size of the apart- 
ment they occupied diminished. What never did diminish was 
Cora’s large store of satisfaction in herself and her qualities as a 
“Home Girl.’”” The story of Ray and Cora is the story of a good 
many young couples, tho not all of the husbands are as slow 
as Ray was in discerning the facts of the case through the haze 
of phrases. 

Of the other tales, “ Not a Day Over Twenty-One,” tells of a 
comedy actress, a woman with technique and training and talent, 
who went to Hollywood and into the “ movies,’’ only to learn that 
the one really important thing in that upside-down world was the 
single gift she lacked—youth. “Ain’t Nature Wonderful!” is an 
amusing burlesque with much truth hidden beneath its fun- 
making. “The Afternoon of a Faun” is the not very convincing 
tale of a young mechanic whom all girls and women adored, 
thereby boring him almost to the point of desperation. “If I 
Should Ever Travel!” is a trifle dull compared with the majority 
of Miss Ferber’s tales, but its climax is amusing. The title story, 
“Gigolo,” tells how Gideon Gory, of the Winnebago (Wisconsin) 
Gorys, became a “ gigolo,” one of those “lean, sallow, expert and 
unwholesome creatures... who for ten francs ... would 
dance with any woman wishing to dance on the crowded floors of 
public tea-rooms, dinner- or supper-rooms in the cafés, hotels and 
restaurants of France,” during the “mad year’ 1922. What 
brought about the descent to this level of Gideon Gory, once a 
member of the Lafayette Escardrille, the story relates. Also, 
how he was lifted up again, of course through the agency of the 
- destined girl. 

They are very human little stories, these of Miss Ferber’s, with 
—at least in the best of them—the deftest mingling of laughter 
and tears. She sees clearly, and what shé sees she reproduces 
accurately, in her delightfully individual, often pungent style. 
There are certain strata of American life, and especially of Ameri- 
can city life, which she knows through and through, and these 
she expounds vividly and very interestingly, with all the charm of 
the born interpreter. 


Gicoto: By Edna Ferber. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Wind Bloweth 


HERE are a few writers, men. and women, who possess 

magic casements of their own through which they look, and 
then, returning, tell the rest of us something of the wonders they 
have seen. It is surely through such a casement that Donn 
Byrne must have gazed upon the lands and people of which he tells 
us in his new novel, “The Wind Bloweth.” For tho many, 
perhaps all of the places he mentions, are to be found on various 
maps, the book is one of dreams and visions, and it is the romance, 
the sheer poetical quality of the narrative which is of paramount 
importance. 

Shane Campbell of Connemara—wee Shane—was only a little 
boy when first he saw the vision of “ Dancing Town,” the place 
of beauty and light and joy, where “the green ran down to a 
white beach, and on the beach foamy waves curled like a man’s 
beard.”’ Then, when he was older, there came to him another and 
a different vision, the vision of a home, and of a woman waiting 
there for his return, who was a wanderer by land and sea. In his 
native Ireland he thought once that he had found her, the woman 
of his dreams. But it was not so. And then in Marseilles, packed 
with the romance that is history and the history that is romance, 
he met with one who was called “The Mouth of Honey,” and who 
loved him greatly. But sorrow came, and he believed that with 
it he had learned wisdom. In Beirut he encountered many of the 
ancient, mysterious tribe of the Druses of Lebanon, and presently 

(Continued on page 59) 
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James, or whether Sophocles. would have enjoyed Miss s 
acting, and felt that it was of vital import to decide these mat- 
ters.’ Good old days, indeed! We can imagine what the fate 
of the student at Harvard, let us say, would be to-day if he shaped 
his talk to indicate that “the most important thing in the world” 
was talk of this kind. 

At an early age Mr. Strachey yielded to the urge of poetry 
writing, and even had a book of verses printed by a local publisher, 
of which he says: “The thing 
that strikes me most, on looking 
back at my little volume of 
verse, is its uncanny compe- 
tence, not merely from the point 
of view of prosody, but of phrase- 
ology and what I may almost 
term scholarship.” In spite of 
this, he felt no great desire to 
adopt poetry-making as his pro- 
fession. “Possibly I thought 
the trade was a bad one for a 
second son who must support 
himself. It is more probable 
that I instinctively felt that 
altho it was so great a source 
of joy to me, poetry was not 
my true vocation. Perhaps, 
als) I had already begun to 
note the voice of pessimism 
raised by the poets of the seven- 
ties, and to feel that they did 
not believe in themselves.” 

“The pivot of my life has 
been The Spectator, and so The 
Spectator must be the pivot of 
my book.” His connection with 
it began when he was about 
twenty-six, after he had settled 
in London to study for the Bar. 
The book opens with an account 
of the spectacular success of his 
first adventure of writing for 
this journal. Armed with a for- 
mal introduction from his father, 
who had been a friend of the joint 
editors, Mr. Hutton and Mr. 
Townsend, and a frequent contributor to the paper, Mr. Strachey 
called at The Spectator office in Wellington Street and listened 
to the well-worn story—no less true thirty years ago than it is 
to-day—of “more outside reviewers than they could possibly find 
work for,”’ and received, out of friendship for his father alone, the 
choice of five volumes to notice. One of them was an edition of 
“ Gulliver’s Travels,” and it was destined to play a leading réle in 
the adventure of John St. Loe Strachey. Nothing daunted by the 
indifferent encouragement, he promptly despatched the com- 
pleted reviews, and in due time again presented himself at the 
office for the sole purpose of returning the books. Great was his 
amazement when, instead of a lukewarm reception, he was 
immediately asked to select anything he would like to review from 
a new pile of books. When he protested that he had not come to 
ask for more books to review he learned that the position of the 
editors had been entirely changed by the review of “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” and “they hoped very much that I should be able to do 
regular work for The Spectator. I was actually hailed as Sey 
writer and critic of the first force.’” Even a stronger head might 
have been turned by such praise from such a source. 
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This, however, was only the first chapter of his successful 
adventure with The Spectator. Shortly afterward he received a 





JOHN STRACHEY, THE FRIEND OF LOCKE 


letter from Mr. Hutton asking him to write a couple of leaders a 
week and some notes while Mr. Townsend was away for a holiday. 
His first leader brought a delighted response from Mr. Townsend, 
who requested him to remain as his assistant while Mr. Hutton was 
away, and soon afterward suggested, “with a swift generosity that 
still warms my heart, that if I liked to give up the Bar, for which 
I was still supposing myself to be reading, I could have a perma- 
nent place at The Spectator, and even, if I remember rightly, 
hinted that I might look forward to succeeding the first of the 
two partners who died or retired, and so to becoming joint editor 
or joint proprietor.” His second political leader, entitled the 
“Privy Council and the Colo- 
nies,” brought down even bigger 
game than the first. Fate, al- 
ways the ally of Mr. Strachey, so 
arranged that Lord Granville, 
then Colonial Secretary, had been 
prevented by a fit of gout from 
preparing a speech which he 
was to deliver when he received 
the Agents-General of the self- 
governing Colonies, and he sup- 
plied the hiatus by beginning 
his speech with the words: “In 
a very remarkable article which 
appeared in this week’s Specta- 
tor” —and then going on “to 
use the article as the foundation 
of his speech,” with the result 
that Mr. Hutton was “greatly 
delighted, and almost said in so 
many words that it wasn’t every 
day that the editors of The 
Spectator could draw Cabinet 
Ministers to advertise their 
paper.” 

So the “first two leaders had 
done the trick.” Still, as the 
young adventurer was soon to 
learn, it was possible for an 
aspirant to success to get by 
both editors, and even a Cabinet 
Minister, and still fail of entire 
recognition from the most criti- 
cal member of The Spectator 
staff. Even this distinction, 
however, Mr. Strachey was des- 
tined promptly to achieve. “The 
last, the complete rite of initiation at The Spectator office,” oc- 
curred one day as he was talking over articles, when “a large, 
consequential, not to say stout black tom-cat slowly entered the 
room, walked around me, sniffed at my legs in a suspicious man- 
ner, and then, to my intense amazement and amusement, hurled 
himself from the floor with some difficulty and alighted upon my 
shoulder. . . . The sagacious beast had realized that there was 
a new element in the office, and had come to inspect it and see 
whether he could give it his approval. When that approval 
was given, it was conceded by all concerned that the appointment 
had received its consecration.” And so, having received the un- 
qualified endorsement of the office cat, the future “editor and sole 
proprietor” of The Spectator, within a few weeks of his intro- 
duction to the office, had his career mapped out for him. That 
Mr. Strachey has been content with that career this subjective 
autobiography is likely to convince the most skeptical. 

Two chapters are devoted to an estimate of Meredith Town- 
send, who was successively his chief, his partner, and later—after 
Mr. Strachey became “sole proprietor, editor-in-chief ”’—merely 
leader writer for The Spectator. The sketch of Mr. Townsend, 
which will undoubtedly appeal more to British than to American 

(Continued on page 60) 
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wedded a Druse wife. Then again Fate intervened, and it was 

not until some years had passed, when he went back to his own 
country, that he found Granya. 
_ Much of the book fairly glows with color, especially. the Mar- 
-seilles portion, and that one which tells of Shane’s adventure with 
_ “The Wrestler from Aleppo,” who came to Beirut. And then 
_ there are the great, seemingly endless spaces of the ocean, “the 
battles round the Horn . . . the swaying runs to China,” and 
5 more wonderful even than these, the glories of the Mediterranean, 
_ where Sennacherib sailed, and the Phcenicians, and where “Sap- 
_ pho sang her songs like wine and honey, sharp wine and golden 
honey.” Many were Shane’s journeyings, and many his adven- 
_ tures, before “a foolish thing . . . brought him joy, where wis- 
dom had brought sorrow,” and through love and the claim of 
_ love for help and strength and courage he learned fully, deeply, 
to believe “that tho death should smite his body, he would 
not die.” For it is on a profoundly religious note, a note of 
_ faith and hope, and even of exaltation, that the novel comes to 
_ an end. 
New York: 


THe Winp BiowerTu. Illustrated. 


The Century Company. 
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g Quest 


_ITNHE story of Helen R. Hull’s “Quest” is concerned with 
_ Jean Winthrop’s efforts to find herself, to learn the mean- 
ing of life, and to decide what she is to make of it. We see her 
first as an infant gradually wakening to consciousness of things 
about her. Her world is a small one. Mamma is always there. 
Papa comes and goes. Later there is a baby brother. Jean 
learns that there are some things she must not do. They are 
_bad, and they bring unhappiness to her and to Mamma. Other 
things are good and make the world brighter for everybody. 
o sometimes Mamma is unhappy even when Jean is not con- 
_ scious of having done anything that is bad. At such times she 
hears Papa and Mamma talk to each other in what she calls their 
“terrible voices.” She does not understand the things they say, 
but they frighten her. 
_ Jean’s father is a professor in a small college. There is never 
enough money for the needs of the family, and that is one of the 
reasons for the frequent quarrels between husband and wife. He 
ll insist upon buying books when the children need shoes. But 
there are other reasons, too. Jean’s mother is jealous. She 
imagines, apparently without sufficient cause, that her husband 
too attentive to other women. She nags at him continually, 
and he grows more and more sullen and resentful. 

The family fortunes go from bad to worse. Mr. Winthrop 
loses one position after another. It is not that he is wanting in 
ability, but he lacks diplomacy. He antagonizes people to whom 
it would be to his interest to make himself agreeable. Finally he 




















_ It is in such surroundings that Jean grows up. Life is a puzzle 
to her. Other girls speak to her of love and marriage as the ulti- 


‘constant bickering. She has seen nothing to lead her to believe 
that love plays any part in married life. She hears and reads 
things about the physical side of love which seem to her to be dis- 
usting and degrading, and yet they fascinate her strangely. It is 
useless to question her father or her mother about these things. 
Their answers are vague, and she is made to feel she has done 
wrong in asking. 

_ Boys do not interest her much. She is not at ease with them as 


% 


other girls are. When she meets them at high-school dances and 
later at college, she does not know what to say to them. Nor do 
- (Continued on page 6 1) 
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readers, is vivid and sympathetic, bringing into high relief the 
rather picturesque side of an altogether lovable and thoroughly 
practical personality—altho any weak points which he may 
have displayed as leader-writer are not blurred over. His fair- 
ness, both toward his junior partner and to those who differed 
with him, is emphasized, as well as his sound philosophy, his wit, 
his capacity for felicitous epigram and his mental directness and 
forcefulness. 

Mr. Strachey has the same pleasure in recalling his early days 
with The Spectator that the aged courtesan is alleged to have in 
telling of her youthful amours. “When an occasion like this 
makes me turn back to my old articles, I am glad to say that my 
attitude, far from being one of shame, is more like that of the 
Duke of Wellington. When quite an old man, somebody brought 
him his Indian dispatches to look over. As he read, he is recorded 
to have muttered: ‘Damned good! I don’t know how the devil 
I ever managed to write ’em’.”’ 

When Mr. Strachey became “ proprietor, editor, general man- 
ager, leader-writer and reviewer” of The Spectator he naturally 
asked himself, “ What is the journalist’s function in the State, and 
how am I to carry it out?”’ After reflection and deliberation he 
decided that the journalist must be the watch-dog of society, and 
this in full recognition of the fact that the watch-dog is generally 
disliked, often misunderstood, and is burdened with a disagreeable 
job, even with its compensations. He defends the watch-dog for 
barking “in a loud and raucous way, even for biting occasionally. 
It is good for the dog and it is good for the one who is barked at 
or bitten, tho the latter, like the boy who is being flogged for 
his good, neither sees it nor admits it. Mr. Strachey recites a 
specific instance of his watch-dog methods in dealing with Cecil 
Rhodes, whose methods of expanding the British Empire seemed 
to The Spectator dangerous and inconsistent with the sense of 
national honor and good faith. He therefore “warned the 
British public that Rhodes, if not watched, would secretly buy 
policies behind their backs and that the party machine, when in 
want of money, would with equal secrecy sell them. And I 
proved my point, incredible as it may seem.” 

Mr. Strachey says that he could, of course, mention other 
examples of the way in which this particular watch-dog gave 
trouble and got himself heartily disliked, but recounting them 
would touch living people. Mr. Strachey does not bow the knee 
to archaic conventions like “nihil nisi de mortuis bonum.” 

Next to the watch-dog function of the journalist is that of 
publicity. Publicity is one of the pillars of society, and while 
this has long been recognized in America, Mr. Strachey says, it is 
only very recently that it has come to be thoroughly appreciated 
in his country. Publicity is as important a thing as the collection 
and preservation of evidence at a trial, but it is not the whole of 
journalism. Comment is an important part, and infinitely more 
important apparently in Britain than in this country. The 
journalism of comment may be divided into two parts: judicial 
and the journalism of advocacy. It is the former that Mr. 
Strachey has practised and that he has meant to practise. 

On the ethics of newspaper proprietorship he thinks that it 
makes for soundness that newspaper proprietors should be pecu- 
liarly independent., It is also most important that they should 
be men whose money is derived from their newspaper and not 
from other sources. A great newspaper in the hands of a man 
who does not look to it for profit, but owns it for external rea- 
sons, is a source of danger. In view of this opinion, it is interest- 
ing to recall that the control of the greatest newspaper in the world 
has recently passed, in great part, into the hands of a man who 
possesses a considerable portion of one of America’s greatest 
fortunes. 

The chapters of Mr. Strachey’s book which should have been 
most interesting are those entitled “Five Great Men,” in which 
he discusses Lord Cromer, John Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain. Many will find them the 
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most disappointing, particularly those who knew in the flesh any 
of these great men. They would be less disappointing, perhaps, 
if they were not so palpably self-laudatory. Mr. Strachey had 
a profound admiration for Lord Cromer and he shared it with 
thousands of his countrymen and Egyptian well-wishers the 
world over. Recalling a visit to Lord Cromer in Cairo, he says: 
“Tnexperienced as I then was in public affairs, it was a matter of 
no small pleasure and of no small amount of pride to find my own 
special opinions, views and theories as to political action plainly 
endorsed by an authority so great. In not a single case was 
I disappointed or disillusioned either with what had been my own 
views or with what were Lord Cromer’s.”” This reminds strangely 
of Mr. Strachey’s opinion of the Dons in his youthful days at 
Oxford. Future biographers of Lord Cromer will have to note 
the fact that “he was, with the single exception of my cousin, 
Lytton Strachey, the most competent reviewer I ever had,” and 
that “he wrote a review every week for The Spectator on some 
important book,” also that “he took an immense amount of 
trouble to realize and understand The Spectator view, and to 
commit me to nothing which he thought I might dislike.” 

In the same way Mr. Strachey tells with great relish how he 
won the approval of Roosevelt with his tact and discretion when 
the President invited him to be present at one of his Cabinet 
meetings, and of Roosevelt’s admiration when Mr. Strachey went 
with him in floods of rain for a ride on a dark November evening. 
In curious contrast to his statement that on this occasion he was 
mounted on a superb Kentucky horse procured from the cavalry 
barracks, “a creature whose strength and speed proved how well 
deserved is the reputation of that famous breed,” is the photo- 
eraph of Mr. Strachey on his pony at the end of the chapter, from 
which one would not readily gather that he had been selected by 
Mr. Roosevelt to accompany him “on these afternoon winter 
rides” as a test of men. 

Mr. Strachey says that the bed-rock of his political opinions is 
a whole-hearted belief in the principles of democracy, and he 
defines his conception of democracy as being “not devotion to 
certain abstract principles or views of communal life which have » 
the label ‘democratic’ placed upon them, but a belief in the jus-— 
tice, convenience and necessity of ascertaining and abiding by the » 
lawfully and constitutionally exprest Will of the Majority of 
the People.” He states his belief in the referendum “in order 
to free us from the evils of log-rolling and other exigencies of the 
kind which Walt Whitman grouped under the general formula of 
‘the insolence of elected persons.’’? He admits, however, that 
a whole-hearted belief in the democratic principle need not pre- 
vent one from having strong views on special points of policy, - 
and one of his special points of policy is in regard to Ireland. - 
“T object to Home Rule as bad for the Empire, bad for the United 
Kingdom, and bad in an even extremer degree for Treland herself. 
Tf, however, it should be determined that some measure of Home 
Rule must be passed, then the existence of the two Irelands must 
be recognized in any action which should be determined upon. 
When, therefore, the support which the Unionist Party decided . 
on giving to Mr. Lloyd George at the end of the war made some 
form of Home Rule seem almost inevitable, I strongly advocated - 
the division of Ireland as the only way of avoiding a civil war in , 
which the merits would be with Northern Ireland.” 

One who comes to this delightful narrative as an admirer of | 
the author, may feel, on taking leave of it, that what Mr. Strachey ~ 
has said of a famous fellow editor, William T. Stead, might also - 
be said of him: “Stead, tho a man of honest intent, and very 
great ability, was also a man of many failings, many ineptitudes, - 
many prejudices and injustices. Further, there was an element 
of commonness in his mental attitude, as in his style.” Yet this 
would not be quite fair or accurate. Mr. Strachey is a man of 
honest intent and very great ability, and there is no element of 
“eommonness” in his mental attitude. His admirers would not. 
admit that he is a man of many failings and many injustices. 
The word “some” should be substituted for “many,” in any 
case. But then there are his pronunciamentos on Ireland and 
his recollections of Cecil Rhodes. 
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they seem to be attracted by her. There are exceptions, of course. 
And there are times when Jean feels that she wants to be loved. 
But always she thinks of her father and mother, and the idea of 
marriage repels her. 

Jean wants her own life to be different. But how can she make 
it worth living? That is her quest. The book ends with the 
quest still uncompleted, but Jean has at least decided what direc- 
tion it is to take. And that is about as far as any of us ever get. 


Quest.” By Helen R. Hull. 
lan Company. 


353 pages. New York: The Macmil- 


Roland Whately 


F ROLAND WHATELY, instead of going back to school 

by the three-thirty train from Waterloo, had waited for 
‘the slower four-eighteen, as the vast majority of schoolmates 
did, the whole course of his life would have been different, for in 
that case he would not have met Dolly, and if he had not met 
Dolly he would have remained at Fernhurst until he was ready to 
enter Oxford. Not that there was anything particularly dis- 
graceful about the Dolly episode, but head masters and parents 
have a way of taking such things more seriously than they de- 
serve. Furthermore, if Roland had continued at Fernhurst, he 
would never have had the chance to demonstrate to Mr. Marston 
his prowess as a cricketer. Now, a cricketer is just as highly 
regarded in England as a football hero is in the United States, 
-and we all know how our great financial institutions are con- 
tinually bidding against each other for the services of famous 
gridiron stars. What could be more natural, then, than that Mr. 
Marston should offer the boy who made the winning runs in a 
crucial game the post of foreign representative for his varnish 


firm? At any rate, that is what Mr. Marston did, and it is quite 


possible that Roland was right in attributing his good fortune to 
the fact that he had taken the three-thirty train. Chance, or 
what appears to be chance, does undoubtedly play an important 
_part in the shaping of our careers. 

But there was another factor which Roland failed to take into 
consideration. He was essentially selfish, not consciously or 
deliberately so, but fundamentally. He was incapable of consid- 
ering what effect his actions would have on others, seeing only 
the immediate advantage to himself. In no other way can his 
treatment of the two women who loved him be explained. It was 

inevitable that he should make one of them unhappy, and when 

the book ends with his marriage to the other, it seems highly 
probable that she will live to regret it. There should be excellent 

material for another novel in the married life of these two. 

Cricket plays an important part in Mr. Waugh’s novel. The 
description of the game in which Roland distinguishes himself 
and incidentally convinces Mr. Marston of his ability to sell 
varnish is as unintelligible to the American reader as the detailed 
story of a baseball game would be to an Englishman. But it 
must have been a very exciting game, for the players became so 
intent upon finishing it before dark that they refused to stop for 
tea. Such self-denial may be heroic, but, surely, it isn’t cricket. 


Roxtanp Watery. By Alec Waugh. 342 pages. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. 


The Homesteader’s Portfolio 


NMARRIED women who are looking for solutions of the 
problem of how to satisfy their creative instincts within 

the range of accepted courses would do well to read “The Home- 
steader’s Portfolio.”” This homesteader was a school-teacher who 
answered the question, “Quo vadis, old maid?”’ by filing a claim 
for 160 acres of Oregon land and then breaking the land herself. 


(Continued on page 63) 





“‘They don’t write such English nowadays. 
The book is charming. 


”_ The New York Herald. 


“MY UNKNOWN CHUM is as much alive as any 
of the six best sellers of the current week, and 
seems likely so to remain as long as there are readers 
to read and publishers to publish good literature. 


Nor need we wonder why. 


Open the book at 


random and read a dozen sentences and the ques- 
tion is answered. Read the whole from first to 
Jast and conviction is reduplicatively confirmed. 
He writes in English, so pure, so perfect, so unfail- 
ingly felicitous in every word and phrase and 
period, that the sensuous charm of his speech is 
commensurate with the intellectual and spiritual 


appeal of his thoughts.’’ 


—Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson, of The Tribune. 


Give— 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


to those you love—and to yourself 





LEAN literature and clean womanhood 


are the 


keystones of civilization and 


“MY UNKNOWN CHUM is the cleanest 
and best all-around Book in the English 


language.”’ 


It is the Chum of thousands; 


once read it will be your Chum all through 
life—at home and abroad. 

When your Daughter, your Son, are old 
enough to think, travel and fall in love, in- 
sistently commend MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


to them. 
thoughtfulness. 


They will be grateful for your 


The essay story of a beautiful English girl and 
wife will remind many a youth and man of what he 
owes to womanhood in these truly chaotic times. 


It fulfills to the letter Lord Rosebery’s definition of 
the threefold function of a book ‘‘TO FURNISH 


INFORMATION, 


LITERATURE, RECREATION.”’ 


—you will agree with 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS that ‘‘ My 
Unknown Chum is delightful.” 


CARDINAL GASQUET, the 
world’s foremost scholar: ‘‘I have 
read My Unknown Chum with 
the greatest possible pleasure.”’ 


EX-MAYOR JAMES LOGAN, 
Worcester, Mass., Vice Chairman 

. M. C. A.: ‘‘A friend gave me a 
copy of My Unknown Chum and 
since then I have given away about 
ten or twelve copies. I recently 
made a trip to San Francisco and 
took My Unknown Chum with 
me for a second reading from cover 
to cover, a thing I have not done 
for thirty years, i.e., read a book 
the second time. It is wonderfully 
interesting.” 


SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, 
Chief Justice of Canada: ‘‘My 
Unknown Chum is a wonderful 
book. I can repeat some of the 
pages almost by heart. I buy it to 
give to those I love and to friends 
who can appreciate a good book.” 


*‘Life is too short for reading inferior books.’ 


U. S. SENATOR DAVID I. 
WALSH, of Massachusetts: (The 
only book he has ever indorsed “~o 
the public.) “My Unknown 
Chum—lI cannot too strongly ex- 
press the pleasure and companion- 
ship I found in this excellent book. 
It is all that is claimed for it—even 
more. It is not only a companion, 
but a friend.” 


SIR THOMAS WHITE, Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance: ‘‘I have 
tead My Unknown Chum many 
times over with great pleasure. 
What a beautiful, simple, clear 
style, deep human sympathy and 
insight it exhibits! It is indeed well 
named, for it is truly a chum to those 
who love literature.” 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
largest wholesale booksellers: ‘‘ My 
Unknown Chum is a wonderful 
book—appeals to the cultivated 
classes. Has a remarkable sale. 
We sell more copies than we do of 
many ‘best-selling’ novels.” 


’—Bryce 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 





(‘“‘Aguecheek’’) 
Note: 


Foreword by Henry Garrity 


When you travel at home or abroad ‘‘My Unknown Chum’’ 


(if you’ve read it) will surely g0 with you—and return with you, If 
your son, your daughter, are at University or College send them 


“My Unknown Chum’ and 


“Beauty and WNick.’’ 


They will like 


both—need both, now, and surely so when later they begin life’s 


battles with our fast decaying civilization. 


Read the books yourself 


first and return if not ideal comrades for them and you. 


Price $1.90 Net 


Postpaid $2 


At Bookstores, or 


The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 





Oxford University Press, Toronto, Agents and Distributors in Canada. 
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no less a serious undertaking 
than any other form of literary 
endeavor. Clever construction, 
admirable character-exposition, 
literary finish in point of style, 
all these things must be taken 
into consideration if the book 
is to be a success. Of course, 
there are certain well-defined 
types in which children’s books 
may be classified. The boy’s 
book of adventure, the school 
story, the fairy-tale, the edu- 
cational volume—it is_ easy 
enough to note these types, but 
it is not easy to write them. It 
may be that the mentality of the 
child has progressed. More prob- 
able is the supposition that 
adults have at last realized that 
a child’s book should not be 
a superficial book. Psychologi- 
eal study and analysis have il- 
luminated the dusty places, and 
the old type of book has been 
emphatically damned. No longer 
is the child’s immature mind fed 
with a moral or theological tract 
sugar-coated as a fairy-tale or 
narrative of juvenile adventures. 
The child is interested in beauty 
as beauty, fantasy as fantasy, ad- 
venture as adventure. And because 
this theory has at last percolated 
into the mind of the public we find 
many serious writers 





with reputations fully established in other ~ 
lines—busying themselves with books for children. The child’s 


By Herbert S. Gorman 


i YHE difficulties in the way of providing the proper literary 
pabulum for children have, in some measure, been solved 
during recent years by the development of a steadily 

increasing group of writers who realize that the juvenile book is 


FROM “MASTER SKYLARK,” BY JOHN BENNETT 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz. 


book has become a dignified creation, and they act accordingly. 





A HANDSOME PURSE FILLED WITH REAL MONEY 


From “The Bird-Nest Boarding House,” by Verbena Reed. 


(Dutton.) 


children. 





(Century.) 


The current season is particularly rich in worth-while books for 
The list is bewilderingly large; hardly a publisher fails 
to offer one or more of genuine literary value. Before skimming 
rapidly over a sufficiently large number of titles to please the most 


catholic tastes, it may be worth 
while to consider the more im- 
portant volumes at some length. 
Certain books stand out among 
juveniles just as they do in any 
other genre of literary endeavor. 
And in the very front rank of 
these books to receive the acco- 
lade of emphatic approval the 
writer would put Carl Sandburg’s 
“Rootabaga Stories,” Hugh 
Lofting’s “The Voyages of Dr. 
Dolittle,” Padraic Colum’s “The 
Children Who Followed the Pi- 
per,” Jean de Bosschére’s “ Weird 
Islands,” William Bowen’s “So- 
lario the Tailor,’ Ralph Paine’s 
“Blackbeard: Buccaneer,” Wal- 
demar Bonsel’s “The Adventures 
of Maya the Bee,” Parker Fill- 
more’s “Mighty Mikko,” and 
Sara Teasdale’s “ Rainbow Gold,” 
an anthology of poems for chil- 
dren. Here is a variegated list, 
and it seems to touch all types 
of children. Not one of the fore- 
going volumes but is distin- 
guished in point of literary merit, 
and the particular virtues which 
attach to them lift them a goodly 
distance above the accepted type 
of child’s book. The writer does 
not mean to imply that other 
juveniles published this season do 
not stand equal to them as re- 


gards merit, but he can vouch for these books because of the 
actual pleasure they gave him. Mr. Sandburg, known heretofore 
(Continued on page 64) 
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(Dutton.) 
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Her Portfolio is an intéresting and vivid account of her experi- 
ences with the land, with her white leghorns, with her stock, and 
with the Oregonians. It is illustrated with photographs. 

The animals by all means walk away with the book. Miss 
Pratt’s feeling for animals is so strong that she is most successful 
in writing of them. Her white leghorn chicks, as soon as they 
have pipped, at once become individuals in her Portfolio. One 
feels a lump in the throat when Bingo of the shaggy, red brown 
coat has to be chloroformed, and the absurd and extreme devotion 
between Bossy and her son Psalmmy is a delightful story. The 
humans Miss Pratt writes of are pale in contrast, lacking entirely 
the clarity of outline which she gives to the animals. 

After reading this book, certainly no one could question that 
one hundred and sixty acres of land in Oregon are quite capable of 
using up a large supply of creative instinct. Into the making of 
almost every man-made thing on that land went Miss Pratt’s 
own manual labor, because, as she found, the Oregonian’s easy 
promises of help are for a future time and never affect the present. 
In the early days, before she could afford a horse, she was 
her own beast of burden. In time, she says, her carry- 
ing power proved to be about forty pounds for the three and 
a half miles between the store and post-office and her own 
“ Broadview.” 

There is a pleasant humor in the Portfolio, which is perhaps at 
its highest point where the Homesteader tells of sowing unas- 
sisted her forty acres with seed in the way of the patriarchs, 
straight from the shoulder. “Day after day,” she writes, “I 
walked and scattered, thinking often of kindergarten training 
days when I had lightly sung and gestured: ‘Shall we show you 
how the farmer, Shall we show you how the farmer, Shall we 
show you how the farmer sows his wheat in spring?’ Just a trifle 
bitterly, perhaps, I recalled the lightness, with a touch of the 
laborer’s resentment, when aching arms almost refused to move 
and knees cracked with excessive exercise.” 

The poems in the Portfolio are not up to the prose. While, 
scattered through, they serve to make it seem more like a real 
portfolio, it is regrettable that the book ends with one of them, 
and a very poor one at that. 


Tue HomeEstTEADER’s Portroiio. By Alice Day Pratt. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
7 * * 


Valiant Dust 


HE very great superiority of Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
short story writer, to Katharine Fullerton Gerould, novelist, 
is again clearly and emphatically demonstrated by her new 
volume, “Valiant Dust.”’ They are numerous, and more than a 
little varied, the short stories collected in this new book, but 
each is interesting, and though the author still occasionally main- 
tains her old habit of buttonholing her reader and insisting that 
he notice how very subtle she is, they are quite exceptionally 
well-written. Several of them have a certain degree of timeliness; 
one at least gives a decidedly novel twist to a well-worn situa- 
tion, while another sets forth an old problem in an interesting 
way. Nor does Mrs. Gerould shrink from making full use of the 
dramatic values of the gruesome and the abnormal; one of the 
tales, “Blue Bonnet,” pictures the development of insanity and 
the pitiful cunning of the insane, while another, “East of Eden,” 
tells of a passion, innocent enough, even exceptionally beautiful, 
so far as one knew or suspected at the beginning, which presently 
proved to be horribly unlawful. 

The story which opens the book, “An Honest Man,” is a tale 
which should be read by all parlor-Bolsheviki and drawing-room 
Revolutionaries. For it tells of what happened to one of them, 
Annette, Countess Chudenitz, born Annette Davidge and cousin 
of Mrs. Dollard, in whose drawing-room the Communist Radin 

(Continued on page 65) 


THE GENIUS OF 


W.H. HUDSON 


Has Been the Despair of Many a Critic 


JOSEPH CONRAD was moved by the wonder of his limpid, 
expressive English to exclaim: 
“You can’t tell how this fellow gets his effects! He writes 
as the grass grows. The good God makes it be there. 
And that is all there is to it!” 

H. J. MASSINGHAM writes: 
“He was master of a peculiarly delicate, precise and 
melodious prose; he was a literary genius who was the 
best field naturalist in Britain, and a devotee of natural 
history who possessed a quite extraordinary knowledge 
of English, Spanish, and American literature, especially 
poetry. . . . Hudson writes about birds and flowers and 
landscape and human beings who grow out of the soil 
like some diviner plant through his own autobiographical 
experience and in a style of mingled richness and purity, 
tranquil grace and sudden raptures, spontaneous freshness 
and close elegance of form which is his very own, pro- 
foundly individual, free from all borrowings, and yet, for 
all its discipline, like the unstudied graces of nature.”’ 


His Story of His Early Years 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


will remain among the world’s greatest autobiographies 
not so much for its rich colorful picture of a romantically 
wild Argentinian environment as for its revelation of the 
natural unfolding of a poetic and reflective reaction to the 
spectacle of the paradise of bird life about him, the prim- 
itive life of the gauchos and the atmosphere of the gracious 
tradition of old-world Spanish manners. It is the spirit 
of the man thus developing which makes the book so 
rare. $3.00 


JOHN GALSWORTHY considered him 
‘““The finest living observer, and the greatest living lover 
of bird and animal life, and of Nature in her moods. 
Besides this he is the rarest spirit amongst us writers.”’ 


Among Other of His Books Are: 


Birds in Town and Village 
‘*Digressive and charming as an 
improvisation on a flute is the 
unpretentious story of Mr. 
Hudson’s days among birds.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. $4.00 


The Purple Land 
“Full of adventure and... 
written with infinite charm and 
grace, and with a philosophy 
that is genuine and not bogus.’’ 
—Christopher Morley. $2.00 


Idle Days in Patagonia 
A fine expression of his indi- 
viduality and of the simple yet 
varied style more intriguing 
than fiction. $2.00 


A Crystal Age 
‘*A very beautiful prose poem. 
The book is the highest achieve~ 
ment of a great stylist and a 
great soul.’’—JLlewellyn Jones, 
Chicago Evening Post. $2.00 


Adventures Among Birds 
‘* A joy to all lovers of wild life.’’ 
“Has the clear simplicity and 
profound sympathy of the 
finest art.’”—Bookman. $4.00 


Birds of La Plata 


Two volumes. Limited edition 
$15.00; on large paper. $35.00 


Dead Man’s Plack and 

an Old Thorn 
“A powerfully told follk-tale. 
... . He moves to his conclu- 
sion with that sense of inevita- 
bility that is the core of 
tragedy.’’—The Bookman. $2.50 


A Traveller in Little Things 
A revelation of beauty in minor 
things. $3.00 


The Naturalist in La Plata 
The very heart of tropical na- 
ture described by the one man 


A Shepherd’s Life 
Mr. Hudson’s own favorite 
among his writings, one of the 
most characteristic and delight- 
ful of all his works. $3.00 


In Preparation 
A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT wroto: 
‘‘Hudson’s great work is of great and permanent value. 
He combines the priceless gift of seeing with the priceless 
gift of so vividly setting forth what he has seen that others 
likewise may see it. His writings come in that very small 
class of books which deserve the title of literature.” —From 
the Introduction to ‘‘The Purple Land.”’ 


through whose eyes one would 
wisn to view it. $3.00 


The Book of a Naturalist 
Makes even snakes likable $3.00 





Give to your surroundings something of this charm of 
Hudson’s personality by sharing richly in his love for books 
of travel, of life and reflection such as you may find in the 
volumes of Everyman’s Library and your children will 
enjoy in The King’s Treasuries of Literature. 


Send for descriptive lists to 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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as a free-verse poet of the Middle West, has concocted a series of 
tales in which he uses corn-fairies and whimsical little figures 
which could be mistaken for nothing but creatures of an Amer- 
ican imagination. “Rootabaga Stories” becomes nothing more or 
less than an addition to our native folk-lore tales. No introduc- 
tion is needed to Dr. Dolittle. Hugh Lofting’s quaint character 
was last season’s biggest success among children’s books, and while 
“The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle” is not as fine a bit of creation as 
the first book, it is yet one of the most delightful efforts of the 
current season. Padraic Colum’s books for children have al- 
ready established themselves as favorites. In “The Children 
Who Followed the Piper”’ he describes the marvelous adventures 
of those little ones who followed the Pied Piper out of Hamelin and 
into the Magic Forest. Jean de Bosschére’s “Weird Islands” 
is a strange and delightful mélange of nonsense, with the added 
virtue of a large number of unusual drawings by the author. 
Like Mr. Colum’s book, it is one that the adult will enjoy, for 
it is the work of a poet. William Bowen’s new volume, “Solario 
the Tailor,” is not as fine a creation as “The Old Tobacco Shop,” 
but it is delightful for all that. The author’s whimsical humor is 
no small part of his charm. In this book the reader will find an 
Arabian Nights construction, but the tales are all peculiar to Mr. 





FROM “THE CHILDREN WHO FOLLOWED THE PIPER” 
BY PADRAIC COLUM 
(Macmillan.) 


Bowen’s fancy. “Blackbeard: Buccaneer,” the work of Ralph 
Paine, is a book that no boy will be able to withstand. Any boy 
will succumb to its charm the moment it is placed in his hands, for 
it is beautifully illustrated and compact with the grim revels of 
the old pirates. Waldemar Bonsel’s “The Adventures of Maya 
the Bee” is an epic in miniature. Here is the life-story of the 
bee told in the most absorbing fashion. Parker Fillmore has 
dipt into Finnish folk-lore for the tales that form his “ Mighty 
Mikko.” The result is a delight. As for Sara Teasdale’s “ Rain- 
bow Gold,” she has assuredly conceived the correct idea for a juve- 
nile anthology of verse. Here will be found, not professional 
children’s poetry with all its artificialities, but the sound work of 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, even Walter de la Mare, 
Ralph Hodgson and Padraic Colum. Miss Teasdale believes 
that good poetry should be given to children, not material that is 
written down to them. She is right. 

It is, perhaps, wise to consider the bulk of children’s books in 
classified groups. In that way the reader may turn to the classi- 
fication in which he is most interested and note the various titles 
with which he purposes to make the small or large boy or girl 
happy on Christmas Day. First, of course, come the very small 
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FROM ‘‘THE CHILDREN WHO FOLLOWED THE PIPER” 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 
(Maemillan.) 


children, tots for whom it is impossible to divide reading into boy 
They are just children. 
(Continued on page 68) 


or girl groups. It is a noticeable fact 
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“NOW REMEMBER, JIMMY, DON’T GO ANY MORE THAN THIRTY 


MILES AN HOUR” 
From “Kid Kartoons.”  (Century.) 
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had been invited to speak to a distinctly heterogeneous gathering. 
Annette believed herself a convert to Communist theories, admired 
the Russian Soviet Government, and warmly upheld its princi- 
ples—until certain of them were applied to herself. The fault 
was not with Radin; the Communist leader had told her the 
truth from the very beginning, being in fact “An Honest Man.” 
It was she who had instinctively diluted that truth, instinctively 
regarded herself as one who must necessarily be exempt from all 
its unpleasantnesses. Opening in a fashionable New York 
drawing-room, and closing in a small Hungarian village during 
the reign of the Soviet, the story has plenty of color and of con- 
trast, besides being well developed and generally well done. 
“ Habakkuk,” which follows it, seems somewhat attenuated and 
unreal, but “Miss Marriott and The Faun” is unusual and very 
clever. Especially good is the picture of the spinster aunt, Miss 
Marriott, of whom Hoyting, who tells the story, declared that: 
“She had sat perfectly still in her own village for fifty years, and 
her only recreation had been to burst silently, one by one, her 
intellectual bonds,” until at last she really had no prejudices, 
and could not be shocked even by the worst of Arabs. Like so 
many of Mrs. Gerould’s tales, this one is told, as it were, from the 
outside—related by a comparatively disinterested spectator, 
who had been drawn into the affair through no fault or volition 
of his own. 

This same method has been employed in “The Knight’s 
Move,” which brings up the not unfamiliar question as to 
whether a man whose life is of value to the world at large does 
right or wrong in sacrificing it to save that of some one who is 
entirely useless. The problem is set forth clearly and interest- 
ingly, but it is after all a somewhat academic one, since most 
people act on impulse in an emergency, and those who can weigh 
- pros and cons in a flash of time, as did Mrs. Gerould’s hero, are 
so very few as to be practically negligible. 

Several of the other stories are also related from the point of 
view of a third person, but “The Penalties of Artemis,”’ one of the 
best in the volume, is in the ordinary narrative form. One would 
suppose that every possible variation on the ancient tl.eme of the 
man and the girl shipwrecked together on a desert island had 
long since been played, but Mrs. Gerould has found a new, inter- 
esting and very convincing one, besides creating in the man, 
Angier, a character that piques the reader’s curiosity—and 
leaves it far from satisfied. “Sea-Green,’’ another unusually 
interesting, though somewhat unreal tale, is also in ordinary 
narrative form. And then there is that very clever story of the 
supernatural, “Louquier’s Third Act,” with its admirably con- 
trived effect of a steadily increasing horror, and totally unex- 
pected climax. “Belshazzar’s Letter” takes up the ouija-board 
and automatic writing craze, making of it a tense little drama. 
For Mrs. Gerould has a strong dramatic sense, though it is some- 
times overcome by her even stronger tendency to split hairs until 
they have become so fine as to be completely invisible. 

Clever, subtle, brilliant—these are the adjectives which come 
to one’s mind on closing Mrs. Gerould’s new book. All through 
there is a certain hard, even brittle quality; many of her characters 
are interesting, but not one of them is lovable, not even the inno- 
cent, unhappy young girl, Letitia Quayle, who met tragedy 
“East of Eden.” The setting of the stories is varied in the ex- 
treme; they move from the Sahara to Winnipeg; from an island 
in the South Seas to “ Martin’s Hollow,” where, as in “The Lost 
Valley,” the natives had inter-married and degenerated until 
shiftlessness, insanity and crime were all-pervading; from an 
isolated country house to a huge, empty palace. They are very 
well written, very well constructed; many of the characters are 
real people, and the book has the merit, none too common, of 
appealing to the intelligence of the reader. 





_ Vaurant Dust. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. Charles Scrib- 
~ner’s Sons. $2.00. 





Some Excellent Gift Books 


A Book for Children and—Everyone Else 


To be ranked with “Alice in Wonderland” 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


MAYA THE BEE 


By WALDEMAR BONSELS 


Illustrated with head and tail pieces in black and white for each chapter 
and four full-page colored illustrations by Homer Boss 


Maya was not a bee like other bees. You thrill with her ad- 
ventures. You love her. This book will surprise you by its 
charm. It is steeped in beauty. It has a delicious humor. 
N. Y. Tribune: “You have only to read it once aloud to any 
child you know . .. then the sole danger I can foresee is in 
being compelled to EDS at it too often.” 


Chicago Daily News: “I can only suggest that if you are a little 
person be very Ne and Santa will surely bring you MAYA, 
and if you are a big person with pennies enough to spend, buy 
MAYA, for you will love her, this littl e Maya, this bee.” 

Mrs. N. P. Dawson, N. Y. Globe: ‘A deligl htful story, delicately 

and humorously told. Here in truth is a charming story for 
children.” 8vo. $3. 00 


JUDGE GEORGE W. SIMPSON 


rendered the following verdict ee these three books at- 
tacked by the ae York Society for the Suppression of Vice: 

“T have read the books with sedulous care. I find each is 
a distinct contribution to the literature of the day. Each of 
the books deals with one or another of the phases of present 
thought.” 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


Formerly $15.00 now in unabridged popular edition, $2.50 
CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Formerly $10.00 now in unabridged popular edition, $2.50 
A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 
With a Preface by Sigmund Freud, $5.00 


ESCAPE 
By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 


Y. Herald; “A substantial book—a curious mingling of the most up- 
a date frankness and progressive ideals with those that still give promise 
of being everlasting—love and ‘service’ combined in a thoroughly modern- 
setting. The manner of it is excellent and all its characters are well 
conceived. It is a moving story, and its moral, if it has one, is the value 
of sanity, using the word in its ‘widest possible sense.” $2.00 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


N. Y. Herald: ‘‘Mr. Fyfe contrasts two kinds of up-to-date women: one 
who refuses maternity, declaring that she ‘can’t stand that sort of thing,’ 
and another who is something of the eternal Madonna but is not a bit old- 
fashioned about it. The result is a triangle of a surprizingly new variety. 
Mr. Fyfe lets the situation speak for itself with fine artistic restraint.’ $2.00 


A Drama in Nine Scenes 


JEREMIAH 


By STEFAN ZWEIG 
Translated by EpEN AND CEDAR PauL 
The theme of this beautiful, poetic work is the fall of Jerusalem, 
which presents striking similarities to events through which our 
own modern world has just passed. Through the prophet, 
Jeremiah, the leading character in the play, Zweig depicts not 
only the material but the spiritual struggles of to-d ay. $2.50 


AFTER THE PEACE 

By H. N. BRAILSFORD 
A survey of the condition of Europe as the war, the blockade and 
the Peace Treaties have left it. 
“This notable book,” says The Freeman, “strikes a new note 
in its frankness and fearlessness.” $1.50 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By A. A. HELLER 


This book tells for the first time what is happening in Russia 
under the new economic policy adopted in the spring of 1921, 
by a well-known business man who speaks the Russian language, 
has an intimate knowledge of Russia of long standing, and went 
there at the very time the new system was introduced. $1.50 


Thomas Seltzer, Publisher 
5 West 50th Street “t- New York 
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The Novels of A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


THIS FREEDOM 


Not in years has a book aroused so much controversy as “This Freedom.” The 
November 11th issue of The Literary Digest contained an eight-page symposium 
devoted to the opinions of prominent American women regarding this great novel. 
“This Freedom” is not only the most-discussed book of the year but it is also the 
best-selling novel throughout the English-speaking world. 205th thousand 


IF WINTER COMES 


The great novel of last Fall and this Spring—still a best seller on at least three conti- 
nents. The New York Times says: ‘If Winter Comes’ is one of the best books of 
our times.”’ Life, N. Y., says: ~ It will last long after most other literary products of 
this age have gone to an obscure and unlamented grave.” 307th thousand 


THE CLEAN HEART 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘‘It will find its way to the heart of the reader in short order. 
: Written in fine dramatic style with character delineation that has a charm. 
all its own.” 24th thousand 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


The Boston Transcript says: “The story is shot through and through with romance 
and humor. Few novels exist in which the characters are as viable as Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s.”’ 30th thousand 


ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER— 


Heywood Broun in The New York World says: “ Anybody who likes‘ If Winter Comes,” 
and many who don’t, should read his earlier novel ‘Once Aboard the Lugger—.’ It 


is one of the merriest books ever written.” 23rd thousand 


Cloth. 
Pocket Edition, full flexible leather. 


Each volume $2.00 


Each volume $2.50. The set boxed $12.50 





PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 


SS 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
The New York Times says: ‘‘‘Peregrine’s Progress’ is written in the style which ad- 
mirers of Farnol’s ‘The Broad Highway’ found so charming—leisurely, detailed, 
colorful. The story breathes the very air of romance in every word.” : 

Second Printing. 


THE EVIL SHEPHERD By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘The reader who fails to be pleased by ‘The Evil Shep- 


$2.00 


herd’ must be difficult to satisfy.” $2.00 
THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 

May Sinclair says: «The Man Who Lived in a Shoe’ gave me great pleasure. Alicia 


is enchanting and so is Uncle Ranny. I simply loved them.” H. G. Wells says: 
“<The Man Who Lived in a Shoe’ filled some hours with very great interest and 
delight.” Third Printing. $1.00 


THE BREATH OF SCANDAL By EDWIN BALMER 


The New York Evening Post says: “Mr. Balmer has produced in this novel one of the 
best built and most dramatically efficient stories among the season’s output... . 
‘The Breath of Scandal’ may especially be recommended for reading by intelligent 
American women.” $1.90 


THE SKY LINE OF SPRUCE By EDISON MARSHALL 


The New York Times says: “There is no lack of exciting episodes. A wild canoe ride 
down the rapids of the Yuga River, a titanic battle with a huge grizzly and other 
encounters with even more savage human enemies, cannot fail to make the reader's 
pulse beat faster.” Second Printing. $1.75 


THE HEART OF LITTLE SHIKARA, AND OTHER 
STORIES 
By EDISON MARSHALL 


A superb collection of animal stories headed by ‘‘ The Heart of Little Shikara,”’ which 
won the O. Henry Memorial Award for the best short story of 1921. The Boston 
Transcript calls them: “Little masterpieces, if ever stories were.” $1.90 


By STORM JAMESON 


will take a distinct place among the 
Readers will delight in it or quarrel with 
$1.90 


THE CLASH 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘‘The Clash’ 
stormy petrels of this season's literature. 
it. They will not be indifferent to it.” 





Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


New Fiction and Biographies 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





1492 By MARY JOHNSTON 


In this remarkable historical narrative of the discovery of America Miss Johnston 
paints a glowing picture of Columbus and his companions on their voyages. The 
New York Tribune says: ‘‘‘1492’ is by odds the best book Mary Johnston has ever 
written.” Second Printing. $2.50 


GRANITE AND CLAY By SARA WARE BASSETT 


The Boston Herald says: “This new Cape Cod story is the best work that Miss Bassett 
has yet done. It is more than a readable and wholesome story, it is a novel of real 
merit and substance.” Second Printing. $1.90 


THE TRAIL OF THE WHITE MULE By B. M. BOWER 


This is another Casey Ryan story in which Casey, whom The New York Times called 
“one of the most likable, human and amusing characters that B. M. Bower has given 
us,” is funnier than ever. 


Books by OWEN JOHNSON 
SKIPPY BEDELLE 


The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘The story. of Skippy Bedelle is one with which man or 
woman, boy or girl can spend a most delightful hour—to be followed by many smiling 
memories of boys we've known, giving place to surprising realizations that we’ve 
known them only in this book by Owen Johnson.” 





$1.75 


Ideal Gift Books for Boys and Men 
THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 


This book has been called the only book of its kind since ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby” and 
it has what Tom Brown in a measure lacked—humor. © Possesses a humor that will 
cause any boy or man to lean back in his chair and roar with merriment.’’ —The 
Bookman. 


THE VARMINT 


The adventures of Dink Stover at Lawrenceville preparatory school, in company with 
Doc Macnooder, Hicky Hicks, Hungry Smeed, the Tennessee Shad, the Gutter 
Pup and other familiar characters. 


THE TENNESSEE SHAD 


Chronicles the rise and fall of the enterprising firm of Doc Macnooder and the Ten- 
nessee Shad, daring financial adventurers of Lawrenceville preparatory school. 


STOVER AT YALE 


An unusual and significant college story, full of capital fun, and concerned with the 
problems of secret class societies as presented in the discussions and attitude of Dink 
Stover of ‘* Varmint” fame and his friends during their student years at Yale. 


Each volume, uniformly bound, $1.75. The set boxed, 5 vols, $8.75 








ENRICO CARUSO By PIERRE V. R. KEY 


in collaboration with BRUNO ZIRATO 


This life-story of the world-famous tenor has been authorized and endorsed by Mrs. 
Caruso. The New York Times calls it: “The first adequate record of his extraordinary 
life.”’ With numerous illustrations. $5.00 


THE PUPPET SHOW OF MEMORY 
A Book of Recollections By MAURICE BARING 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “Readers interested in literature, travel, drama, 
music, in autobiography, simply and modestly told, will find this a fascinating book.” 
Fourth Printing. $5.00 


THE LOG-CABIN LADY 
An Anonymous Autobiography 


The autobiography of an American girl, born in a log cabin, who seized the greatest of 
America’s gifts—opportunity—and who is today known on two continents as a dis- 


tinguished woman, a charming hostess. $1.50 


DAVID LUBIN : A Study in Practical idealism 
By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI 


“One of the distinctive great men of his age,” says William Roscoe Thayer of David 
Lubin, whose remarkable rise from a poor emigrant boy to world leadership in the 
field of international co-operation is set forth in the pages of this inspiring beer 

3-50 


THE REAL TSARITSA By MADAME LILI DEHN 


The New York Herald says: There can be little question of the value of the book, not 
only as a document in the controversy concerning the real character of the Tsaritsa, 
but as historical data. Certainly her evidence will throw new light upon a much dis- 
puted period of Russian history.” $3.50 





Publishers 


See 
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THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED STATES 
HISTORY By CHARLES WARREN 


Judge Willard Bartlett in The New-York Herald says: ‘‘The reader will find in this 
work a clear, comprehensible and fair account of every one of the great cases decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. We know of no other publication in 
which the same information is available in anything like so interesting a form.” 

Second Printing. 3 volumes. $18.00 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Its Sources and Its Application 
By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 


James M. Beck, United States Solicitor General, says: “T know of no book which so 
compactly and coherently explains our form of government.’ Fourth Printing. $2.00 


THE CHARM OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 
By JAMES REID MARSH 


Mr. Marsh’s book is packed full of intimate glimpses of China—of its homes and 
gardens, its customs and its ‘‘state of mind,” its charm of scenery, its beautiful elusive 
women, and the romance that lies around every corner of that vast empire. $3.00 


THE MEXICAN MIND By WALLACE THOMPSON 


Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, Former American Ambassador to Mexico, says: ‘‘ ‘The Mexican 
Mind’ will greatly facilitate the solution of the grave task which confronts the present 
administration in dealing with the Mexican problem.” $2.50 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN OLD BOSTON 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


This new Centenary Edition of the work of which The Boston Transcript has said 
“every lover of Boston will find something of interest in this book”’ has been thor- 
oughly revised and much new material has been added. $3.00 


THE NEW AIR WORLD: The Science of Meteor- 
ology Simplified By WILLIS LUTHER MOORE, Sc.D., LL.D. 


In this long-needed volume the former chief of the United States Weather Bureau 
has given us a popular treatment of the old science of meteorology that will enable 
any intelligent person to forecast the weather. Withchartsand illustrations. $3.00 


RELATIVITY FOR ALL By HERBERT DINGLE 


The Chicago Evening Post says: “‘Relativity for All’ is a short exposition of the Ein- 
stein theory. For such a short exposition this is wonderfully comprehensive. and 
clear.” 1.00 


MEETING YOUR CHILD’S PROBLEMS 
By MIRIAM FINN SCOTT 


The New York Evening Post says: ‘‘Mrs. Scott’s book is written simply and clearly. 
It is short enough to be read through in an evening and rich enough 
2.00 


(Revised Edition) 
































It is interesting. i 
to furnish thoughtful practice for years to come.” 


THE UP-TO-DATE WAITRESS 
By JANET McKENZIE HILL 


The New York World says: ‘This is really a classic work on the great art of serving 
meals attractively, and not a book of etiquette for serving-maids. The volume is 
thoroughly, practical and a valuable guide to good living.” $1.75 


THE EXEMPLARY THEATRE 
By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


‘St. John Ervine in The Observer, London, says: ‘‘Mr. Harley Granyille-Barker has 
more than the usual number of qualifications for writing such a book as this. ‘The 
Exemplary Theatre’ is the most thoughtful book on the theatre that has been pub- 
lished in England for a long time.” $2.00 


REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY CON- 
TINENTAL AUTHORS Selected, with Biograph- 
ical Notes, By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


A companion volume to Mayorga’s “Representative One-Act Plays by American 
Authors,” and Clark’s ‘‘Representative One-Act Plays by British and Irish Authors.” 


$3.00 
A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR WOMEN ; 
Edited by FRANK SHAY 


In this volume Mr. Shay has sought to bring together those plays requiring only 
women to cast, or that can be safely handled by women. $3.00 


EIGHT COMEDIES FOR LITTLE THEATRES 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 


The Drama Magazine says: ‘‘ These comedies are "worth-while going after this season 
They are all actable and clever, and Mr. Wilde has 

















and many seasons to come. TI ) v 
included many helpful notes in his very worth-while volume.”’ 








Boston 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books 





$1.50 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 











LITTLE WOMEN: or Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy 
New Popular Illustrated Edition By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


The Boston Herald says: “‘ Little Women’ will never grow old. Each new generation 
welcomes Miss Alcott’s best loved book. The eight illustrations in color by Jessie 
Willcox Smith, in themselves, make the volume a treasure to children.”’ 


Second Printing. $1.50 


KRITTERS OF THE KITCHEN KINGDOM: and 
how to make them = By AUNT JO and UNCLE GEORGE 


This novelty picture-book for the kiddies contains a collection of jolly verses, with 
funny httle drawings scattered along the lines, telling how these amusing toys can be 
made with such ordinary things as pins and cloves and clothes-pins and common 
vegetables or fruits. Sixteen illustrations in color. $1.50 


THE FAIRIES UP-TO-DATE 
Verses by EDWARD and JOSEPH ANTHONY 


In this volume some of the favorite fairy tales, Cinderella, Hop-o’-my-Thumb, Puss 
in Boots, Bluebeard and many others, are told in terms of the world today, the world 
of trains and telephones and automobiles and aeroplanes. The verses are clever and 
amusing and will appeal to young and old alike. With 92 illustrations in color by 
Chevalier Jean de Bosschere. $3.00 


THE ADVENTURES OF DIGGELDY DAN 
By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 


The New York Herald says: ‘*‘The Adventures of Diggeldy Dan’ has everything in 
it that should entertain a child. There are funny doings, aad all sorts of stories told 
by all sorts of creatures, and_the circus atmosphere is wonderfully maintained.” 
With illustrations in color. (For boys and girls 7 to 12.) Third Printing. $1.75 


ARNOLD ADAIR WITH THE ENGLISH ACES 
By LAWRENCE LaTOURETTE DRIGGS 


The further flying experiences of Arnold Adair, popular hero of ‘The Adventures of 
Arnold Adair, American Ace.” The Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘‘Colonel Driggs knows 
aviation, and his new book is full of hair-breadth adventures that boys Jlove. Illus- 
trated. (Fér boys 12 and upwards.) oe Sin as 


FUR SIGN By HAL G. EVARTS 


The interesting adventures of two lads from the city slums as trappers and ranchers. 
Illustrated. (For boys 12 and upwards.) Second Printing. $1.65 


BOY SCOUTS ON SPECIAL SERVICE 
By CHARLES HENRY LERRIGO 


The New York World says: ‘ ‘Boy Scouts on Special Service’ is one of the best Boy 
Scout stories which has been offered our young readers.’’ Illustrated. (For boys 
12 and upwards.) $1.75 


CAROLINE AT COLLEGE By LELA HORN RICHARDS 


It is®a vivid story of life in a ‘‘co-ed ’ 
Illustrated. (For 


This is a sequel to ‘Then Came Caroline.” v: 
college with a group of young people who are full of life and fun. 
girls 12 and upwards.) $1.75 


REAL AMERICANS By MARY H. WADE 


The New York World says: ‘‘In ‘Real Americans’ will be found the lives of Roosevelt, 
Hoover, Wood, Burroughs, Twain and Hale told in such an_ interesting manner that 
children will read them and remember them.'’ Illustrated from photographs. (For 
boys and girls 10 to 15.) $1.65 


WHITEFOOT THE WOOD MOUSE 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This is the third volume in the “Green Forest Series’ and tells of the many and 
exciting adventures of Whitefoot, the most timid of all the little creatures. Tl- 
lustrated. (For boys and girls 4 to 12.) $1.50 


WONDER TALES FROM TIBET 
By ELEANORE MYERS JEWETT 


All American boys and girls from ro to 15, will be interested in these delightful and 


wonderful tales told by the Siddhi-kur. Illustrated in color. $2.00 


FAIRY TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
By KATHARINE PYLE 


Stories of witches and good fairies, of enchantment and spells, of courage and bravery. 
Tlustrated in color. (For boys and girls 10 to 15.) Second Printing. $2.00 


CHILDREN OF ANCIENT ROME _ By L. LAMPREY 


This is a companion volume to * Children of Ancient Britain” and tells of the people 


who lived in the great city of Rome when it was only a place of marshy valleys and 
plains. Illustrated. (For boys and girls 10 to 14.) $1.50 
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A Shelf of Christmas Books for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 64) 


that books for small children are generally about animals, pussy- 
cats and dogs being in the majority. David Corey, an industrious 
writer for small children, is represented this year by no less than 
three volumes, “Puss Junior and Robinson Crusoe,” “ Puss 
Junior and the Man in the Moon,” and “Billy Bunny and His 
Friends.” These “tomes for tiny tots,” as a friend calls them, 
are very simple, easy language used, colored pictures 
abounding, and the animals generally having the power of human 
speech. Other good books for very small children are “Toby 
and the Odd Beasts,” by Netta Syrett; “The Pussy-cat Prin- 
cess,” by Edward Anthony; “The Mouse Story,” by K. H. With; 
“Kari the Elephant,’ by Dhan Gopal Mukerji; “The Bird-Nest 
Boarding House,’ by Verbena Reed; “More Beasts for Worse 
Children,” by Hilaire Belloc; and “Peter’s Adventures in Bird- 
land,’’ by Florence Smith Vincent. Still other books in this 
with 


being 


classification,, not concerned animals, are: ‘“ Half-Past- 
Seven Stories,’ by Robert Gordon Anderson; “David the 
Dreamer,” by Ralph Bergengren; “Tales Told by the Gander,” 


by Maud Radford Warren and Eve Davenport; “Still More 
Russian Tales,” by Valery Carrick; and “The Land of Punch 
and Judy,” by Mary Stewart. 

When we come to children older than the “tiny tots” class, 
somehow it seems easier to get a book for a boy than for a girl. 
This is possibly because it is a simple matter to gage his taste, 
to discover whether he likes best of all adventure yarns, school 
stories, tales with historical backgrounds, or educational books. 
This season’s supply of boys’ books is unusually large and of 
excellent quality. So varied are they that one must go at the 
titles helter-skelter, with no attempt to put the best ones first or 
last. First of all should come school stories. These tales are 
generally laid in prep schools, altho nov; and then a high school 
tale may be discovered. They present school-life in an excellent 
fashion, and all of them introduce some type of athletics to lend 
excitement to the story. Ralph Henry Barbour appears to be 
the most important creator of this type of boy’s book, and this 
year he is represented by no less than three volumes: “Coxswain 
of the Eight,” “The Turner Twins,” and “Right End Emerson.” 
Other titles that should be noted are “ At Hillside High,” by Karl 
Reed Silvers; “David Ives,” by Arthur Stanwood Pier; “Dick 
and Larry, Freshmen,” by Francis Lynde; and “The Tides of 
Deal,” by Latta Griswold. 

The adventure story is more variegated. - -It stretches from tales 
with historical backgrounds to adventure pure and simple in 
strange parts of the world. Always there is a boy or a group of 
boys fighting against difficulties and winning after many exciting 


incidents. The secret of these books is rapid action and unfailing 
suspense. Not much attention is paid to characterization, but 
there must be “something doing” every minute. The list of 


such books is naturally long, for it embraces practically all the 
boys’ fiction tales which are not school stories. The following 
titles are offered as a limited list that contains much of value, 
amusement, and thrills: “Fur Sign,’ by Hal G. Evarts; “Lige 
Mounts, Free Trapper,” by Frank B. Linderman; “The Hill of 
Adventure,” by Adair Aldon; “Three Sioux Scouts,” by Elmer 
Russell Gregor; “The Trail of the Spanish Horse,” by James Wil- 
Jard Schultz; “A Princeton Boy in the Revolution,” by Paul G. 
Tomlinson; “Arnold Adair With the English Aces,” by Laurence 
La Tourette; “Dan Quin of the Navy,” by Edward L. Beach; 
“The Radio Detectives in the Jungle,” and “ The Radio Detectives 
Southward Bound,” both by A. Hyatt Verrill; ‘The Black Phan- 
tom,” by Leo E. Miller; “Og, Son of Fire,’ by Irving Crump; 
“Philip Derby, Reporter,” by Willis J. Abbot; “ Phantom Gold,” 
by Kenneth Payson Kempton; “The Woods Rider,’’ by Frank 
Lilie Pollock: “Scouting With Mad Anthony,” by Everett 
Tomlinson; “Young Alaskans on the Missouri,” by Emerson 
Hough; “The Mohawk Ranger,” by D. Lange; “Black Wolf 
Pack,” by Dan Beard; and “Boy Scouts at Crater Lake” by 


Walter Prichard Eaton. Surely here is enough fiction to please 
the most inveterate boy reader. 

In no branch of juvenile writing has there been a wiser or better 
application of broad principles than in girls’ books. Girls of 
a generation ago were fed such pap that it is difficult to conceive 
how even a little Victorian girl could possibly swallow it without 
shuddering. With the greatest care in the world, juvenile writers 
perpetrated books that meticulously veiled life from the girl’s 
gaze. It was nearly always the case that these books of yester- 
year were but a step removed from Sunday school lessons. But 
this has been changed. No longer need the healthy girl starve 
for lack of literary meat. A glance at the present season’s list 
shows a preponderance of what may be denominated simply stories. 
Some of them may be dubbed school stories. For the most part, 
they narrate in a somewhat sprightly fashion the adventures of 
modern girls in modern environments, girls at school and college, 
in the city and the country, at home and in camp. And the 
writers are well aware of the change that has come over the fem- 
inine sex during the past decade. The heroines of these stories 
are far from being Victorian misses. They are sturdy, modern 
girls, capable of thinking for themselves and winning their way. 
Without more explanation, here is a list of selected titles: “Caro- 
line at College,” by Lela Horne Richards; “Debbie’s Year,” by 
Marguerite Curtis; “A Corner in William,” by Fannie Kilbourne; 
“The Hop Pickers,” by Flavia Canfield Fisher; “The Flower of 
Fortune,” by E. B. and A. A. Knipe; “The Little Cockolorum,” 
by Wallis Simkins; “Jeanne,” by Alice Ross Colver; “Including 
Mother,” by Margaret Ashmun; “Wisp: A Girl of Dublin,” by 
Katherine Adams; “The Turned About Girls,’ by Beulah 
Marie Dix; ‘Georgina Finds Herself,” by Shirley Watkins; 
“ Leonore Lends a Hand,” by Louisa S. Worthington; “Rose- 
mary,” by Josephine Lawrence; “Nobody’s Girl,’ by Hector 
Malot; ‘ ‘Judy of York Hill,” by Ethel Hume; “The Mystery at 
Number Six,” by Augusta Huiell Seaman; “ Winona On Her Own,” 
by Margaret Widdemer; “Peggy Raymond’s Way,” by Harriet 
Lummis Smith; “The Madcap of the School,” by Angela Brazil; 
“Red-Robin,” by Jane Abbott; “ A Modern Trio in an Old Town,” 
by Katherine Haviland Taylor; “Becky,” by Amy E. Blanchard; 
and “Wanted—a Mother,” by Clarence Hawkes. 


To the fairy stories already listed it will surely prove ser- 
viceable to add a few more names. Old favorites may be dis- 
covered in new guise, such as ‘“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “Stories” 
by Miss Mulock, and “Stories” by Mrs. Molesworth. These 
are an accepted part of every child’s book-shelf. Turning to the 
new volumes, there are such appetizing titles as “ Korean Fairy 
Tales,” by W. Elliot Griffis; “The Fortunate Days,” by Ethel 
May Gate; “ Fairy-Tales Up-To-Date,” by Edward and Joseph 
Anthony; “The Danish Fairy Book,” by Frederick H. Martens; 
“The Magical Land of Noom,”’ by Johnny Gruelle; “The Grate- 
ful Heart,” by T. L. Sappington; “Fairy Tales From Far and 
Near,” by Katherine Pyle; “ Kabumpo in Oz,” by Ruth Plumly 
Thompson; “ The Wonderful Adventures of Little Prince Toofat,” 
by George Randolph Chester; “The Shadow Witch,” by Gertrude 
Crownfield; “The Boy Who Found the King,” by Raymond Mac- 
Donald Alden; “Through the Cloud Mountain,” by Florence 
Scott Bernard; “The Norwegian Fairy Book,” by Frederick H. 
Martens; and “Fairy Prince,’ by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 

There can be no doubt that this season’s outstanding juvenile 
feature is its fairy-stories—a group rich in a new whimsicality, 
a quaintness heightened by authentic literary merit. Writers 
have racked their fancies to render these books successful, and so 
admirably have they worked that their creations have the power 
to amuse and interest even the mature mind. In other words, 
they have written for the Eternal Child, who still exists, altho 
sometimes concealed, not far behind every adult mind. The era 
of the child in letters (it evinces itself in Children’s Book Weeks 
and Newberry Medals, for instance) has arrived. Authors re- 
alize this, and because they do realize it they are developing and 
adding to a literature that is quite distinct, a literature that has 
bourgeoned most admirably this season. 
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The Changing Genius of May Sinclair 


(Continued from page 12) 


Sinclair gets down to sex unashamed she is always interesting. 
But the intervals are trying. Some of the condensation of 
“Harriet Frean” would be welcome. 

As I intimated before, I have often wondered how Miss Sin- 
clair would have treated sex, if, instead of being a woman of 
impeccable virtue, she had chosen to be a dame gallante. Writers 
of first-hand experience with the vital, but nevertheless common- 
place, facts of life, generally avoid erotic scenes, partly because 
a suggestion and an appeal to the reader’s imagination is more 
esthetic, partly because, their own curiosity satisfied, they have 
no repressions and inhibitions to gratify in the act of writing. 
The creative faculty takes a wider range. Sex plays its part in 
their work as in life. It is a mighty force, but it is not the whole 
thing. Therefore, I do not hesitate to believe that if Miss Sinclair 
were as adventurous personally as she is imaginatively, her striking 
talent would have a freer sweep and include drama and climax; 
possibly, also, humor, and its corresponding sense of proportion. 

But in one respect Miss Sinclair shows great discretion. Solid 
pages of nothing in particular would be insufferable. The book 
would be closed on the second chapter of those child-trivialities. 
But she has the astuteness to break up her pages into many brief 
paragraphs, sometimes into a mere line. This encourages the 
eye and relieves the tax on the brain. It also enables one to run 
along rapidly and skip. 

Here is a description of Anne, when she is just entering upon her 
beautiful womanhood. I will confess it leaves me puzzled as to 
what she really looked like: 


Anne’s face and body had the same springtime look. In their very 
stillness they somehow suggested movement. Her young breasts 
sprang forward, sharp-pointed. Her eyes had no sidelong corner 
glances. He (Jerrold) was forever aware of Anne’s face turning on 
its white neck to look at him straight and full, her black-brown eyes 
shining and darkening and shining under the long black brushes of her 
eyebrows. Even her nose exprest movement, a sort of rhythm. It rose 
in a slender arch, raked straight forward, dipped delicately, and rose 
again in a delicately questing tilt. This tilt had the delightful air of 
catching up and shortening the curl of her upper lip. 

The italics are mine. 


There is one point on which this novel is worthy of careful 
study by budding authors. Miss Sinclair employs a method in 
presenting her characters, which, if followed by even mature 
(but not too resourceful) writers, would sharpen up their books 
and facilitate matters for the reader. Every character has a 
dominating trait, and to this trait the character remains securely 
pinned from first to last. Everything he or she does is the in- 
evitable result of this personal idiosynerasy. Anne connotes 
immolation of self. Ernest, stedfastness. Colin, congenital 
failure. Aunt Adeline, the concentrated essence of selfishness. 
Jerrold, self-inflicted myopia. Not if he can help it does he see 
anything he doesn’t want to see. Uncle Robert is merely a kindly 
middle-aged gentleman until his untimely taking-off, and Father 
an elderly idiot. Maisie is unadulterated angel, and Queenie 
unadulterated devil. These character-motifs form the salient 
spokes of the wheel that revolves the machinery of the story. 

The book is charmingly written, of course, with all Miss Sin- 
clair’s own personal sense of style. She should not use like for 
as, but at least she does not use the plural pronoun with anybody, 
any one, some one, or liable with the verb: sins that may be 
laid to the account of other distinguished British authors. And 
there are delightful phrases: “to meet lots of nice amusing people 
with demobilized minds who wouldn’t talk to him about the 
war.” ... “He had his part in the profound and secret life of 
her blood and nerves and brain.” 

But Miss Sinclair is always welcome, whether we are forced 
to carp or not, and far better worth reading than writers who are 
entertaining and quickly forgotten. There is always the quality 
of intellectuality in her work, as well as moments of poignant 
feeling, and one day she may escape from the thralldom of 
Dorothy Richardson and give us another “Three Sisters.” 

















FOUR NEW BOOKS from MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Few living writers are endowed with such gifts of humanization 
and character portrayal.—Curcaco Heratp. 


ANNE SEVERN AND THE FIELDINGS 


BY May SINCLAIR 


a 


It is uncanny, this power of Miss 
Sinclair’s of transcribing the depth 
and sweep of emotion. She uses 
words not to describe feelings 
but to express them. Thus Anne 
Severn, her father and the five 
Fieldings are convincing characters, 
and their problems; doubts and 
hesitations become the reader’s 
problems, doubts and hesitations. 

$2.00 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Mr. Phillpotts’ new mystery tale 


THE RED REDMAYNES 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


lirst her husband, then two other relatives, mysteriously 
disappear—supposedly murdered. Poor Mrs. Pendean’s 
nerves were sorely tried in spite of the attentions of her 
two devoted lovers. This is a mystery story which is 
extremely uncanny in its development and which has 
actually a plausible solution. $2.00 


The many beautiful and remarkable illustrations 
and the delightful style which Mr. Wells uses make 
the history read like a veritable romance. $4.00 


o 


It is philosophy in fiction. It is history in dramatic form. 


A MORE HONORABLE MAN 


BY ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


If Arthur Somers -Roche in. “A 

More Honorable Man” has not 

written the Great American Novel 

he has come nearer to it than any MORE 
other author I know. It is a film HONORABLE 
of contemporary life, powerfully told MAN 
with epigra matic phrases, and Aare 
with a masterful use of English that || SomisneS 
to my mind will give Mr. Roche a 
high and enduring place in our 

literature. — William Johnston of 


the New York World. $2.00 | 
For sale at all bookshops or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 














The Season’s Books as Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 38) 
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but self-centered man who comes to ruin. “Her Unwelcome 
Husband,” by W. L. George, is the story of a woman who takes a 
lover, who loses him gallantly, and who is persecuted by a beast 
of a husband. Clever and brilliant and hard. “The Judge,” 
by Rebecca West, is the analysis of the relation of mother and son, 
and other matters. A poignant, a great book. “The Van 
Roon,” by J. C. Snaith, is a study in values written with vigor 
and style, an absorbing novel, a shrewd depiction of human 
character. Frank Swinnerton’s “The Three Lovers” shows a vain 
but likeable girl finding herself through the offered love of three 
very different men. One of the best things Swinnerton has yet 
done. “The Miracle,” by E. Temple Thurston, is set in a little 
fishing village of Ireland, and concerns its people. Their faith in 
fairies and mysteries sways the current of the story, in which love 
and death are mingled. “Pippin,” the new book by Archibald 
Marshall, tells of a young man who set out, with a pack on his 
back, to walk through the English country and meet the world. 
Nothing of Marshall’s is more delightful than this story. W. B. 
Maxwell, in “Spinster of this Parish,” is also at his best, and no 
one stands higher. The novel is the life story of a woman who 
lived in a free union with a man she could not marry, and of the 
consequences to herself and others. Then there is a reprint of the 
perennial “Crock of Gold,” by James Stevens, especially for 
Christmas needs, with inimitable pictures and decorations in 
color by Wilfred Jones. A book by a writer new on this side, 
“Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard,” Eleanor F arjeon, has 
something of the same strange strain of fantasy that marks 
Stevens. If you can see the light that never was shining, then 
this is the book for you. Myself, I loved it.. Another fantasy is 
A. A. Milne’s “Once on a Time,” a fairy-tale for grown-ups. 
Read it, be happy, and join me in hoping that we'll get more like it. 

“Sea Wrack,” by Vere Hutchinson, is a curiously moving tale 
of two foster brothers and the sea and the wild north coast of 
England. For all are part of the plot. A book that sticks in the 
mind long after it is finished. Another story with the sea in it 
is McFee’s new novel, “Command.” Patriotism is the keynote, 
the scene is the Mediterranean, the spell is McFee’s own. One 
more English novel not to be overlooked is E. M. Delafield’s 
“The Optimist.” Miss Delafield has drawn an English family, 
young people growing up with modern ideas, clashing with the 
older generation, meeting inhibitions with rebellion, or sinking _ 
under them. A tragic book in some ways, but fine and true. 

America hasa showing of novels for the happy reader that is not 
to be despised. There is Hergesheimer’s “The Bright Shawl,” 
that romance of Cuba during war times, where a splendid shawl is 
the flag of glory that folds a lovely dancer, and where danger and 
intrigue spin the wheel of chance, told in the magic Hergesheimer 
manner. There is Donn Byrne’s tale of Irishmen and women 
and the sea and the old days of clipper ships, and strange happen- 
ings and stranger fancies, “The Wind Bloweth.” Charles DD: 
Stewart has a new book, after a long silence, telling how a lad 
seeks for his mother and his home, following clues slight as the 
pattern of a flower-bed or the song of a bird, and what comes of 
the seeking. A first book is “The Breath of Life,” by Arthur 
Tuckerman, the characters being mostly from New York’s younger 
set, the scene that city and a Caribbean island. A clever, promis- 
ing tale. Then there is “The Chain,” by Charles Hanson Towne, 
also a New York story, its hero a boy who comes to the city to 
make his way in literature, and who succeeds. There are splendid 
bits of character-drawing in the story, the spirit of youth is in it, 
a hint of poetry and vision, a sense of life. 

Willa Cather is a name to conjure with, and her book, “One of 
Ours,” is a fine achievement. The first portion dealing with farm 
life in Nebraska could not be matched by any one else now writing. 
The second part, in France and at the war, is more removed, but 
has its poignant beauty. 

There are two novels of Cape Cod this season. One is by Joseph 
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C. Lincoln, and will be welcomed with cheers by his many, many 
readers. It is called “Fair Harbor,” and tells how an old and 
ruined sea captain is made head of a home for the destitute relicts 
and other female relations of vanished sailor men, and of what 
a peck of trouble—and fun—he fell into. The other is a ghost- 
story, “Five Nights at the Five Pines,” by Avery Gaul. There is 
a haunted house, and in solving its mystery the mystery of 
a woman’s life is also revealed. But it is a beautifully done thing, 
this story, and no mere clever handling of psychic miracles. 

One of the fine novels of the season is Miss Alice Brown’s 
“Old Crow.” It is a study of after-the-war New England and one 
of New England’s sons. A tragic, poignant and touching book, 
a real work of art that lays an unerring finger upon the human 
soul. 

Stephen Vincent Benét has done his best work in “Young 
People’s Pride,” and all who like a modern story of the modern 
young person, male and female, will enjoy this amusing book. 
Then we have a new novel by Henry Kitchell Webster, “Joseph 
Greer and His Daughter.” Here, too, is modern America, and a 
keen presentation of two powerful personalities, done richly 
against a varied background. This is a book that will be liked by 
both men and women, and for different reasons. Another Ameri- 
can story that measures real with apparent success, and suggests 
the changing horizon that is coming to many, is “ A More Honor- 
able Man,” by Arthur Somers Roche. The book moves swiftly, 
but it has depth and insight too. 





A Review of Reviewers 
(Continued from page 10) 


it be examined as carefully as the account of the seventeenth 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Joel McGee of 217 Wash- 
ington Avenue, South Side. 

With vigorous copyreading one might occasionally escape from 
the flivver-words which block most literary traffic. Even the once- 
luxurious but now rickety “distinguished”’ would be junked. Let 
us view a list of the most squeaking and offensive adjectives used 
in praise of books. They are taken from the reviews and adver- 
tisements in a literary periodical published in November, 1922. 
Readers are recommended to try this as a new parlor game 
—to see how many of these adjectives can be found in every page — 
of book reviews or of book advertising. If it were not for the 
dignity which, of course, must characterize a literary article, I 
should announce the list as, “A mail course in book reviewing— 
takes only six weeks—fifteen minutes a day—no interference with 
present occupation. Become a critic—easy work—big pay— 
handsome illustrated circular FREE on request.” 


A Wall-Chart of Flivver Adjectives for Book Reviewers and 
Publishers’ Advertising Managers 


Delectable Interesting Compelling Daring 
Delightful Readable Dramatic Sensational 
Delicious Entertaining Gripping Fascinating 
Refreshing Charming Stirring Significant 
Sparkling Amusing Thrilling Poignant 
Whimsical Witty Exciting Colorful 
Enthralling Popular Vital Baffling 
Appealing Unusual Vivid Wholesome 
Brilliant Thoughtful Masterful Amazing 
Clever Well-told Masterly Remarkable © 
Enjoyable Notable Profound Inspiring 
Absorbing Clean Powerful Virile 


Copyreading would cause an equal loss among the adjectives 
used in condemnation; among “careless,” “cheap,” “tedious,” 
“morbid,” and all their feeble sisterhood. No moral reviewer 
ought to be permitted to use “depressing” for more than seven 
“yealistic” novels in any given week; and as for “realistic” 
itself, and “romantic,” they may be deported without trial. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A Belgian Critic’s View of Swinburne 
(Continued from page 14) 


allow “cette pate banale” to M. de Reul’s enthusiasm, and 
thank him for the patient, learned skill with which, illustrat- 
ing his statements with innumerable examples, he analyzes 
Swinburne’s prosody, of which Mr. Saintsbury, quoted by M. de 
Reul, says the truest thing when he describes him rather as an 
eclectic than an innovating singer; making “a record, not by 
innovation in the general principles of English versification, 
but a virtuosity which rehandles the materials and the means 
transmitted through seven centuries of the language and_ its 
literature, by twenty generations of English poets.” To give 
only one instance of M. de Reul’s thoroughgoing analysis, one 
may refer to Swinburne’s prodigal use of alliteration, to illustrate 
which M. de Reul quotes lines containing three, four, five, allitera- 
tive words to the line, lines containing an adjective and a 
substantive, three adjectives, two adjectives and a substantive, 
a verb and a predicate, and so on; and of the general character of 
Swinburne’s alliteration M. de Reul does good service in showing 
that it is not, as too often regarded, mere musical ornamentation, 
but organically vital to his meaning: 


The alliterations of Swinburne, as usually his interior rimes, 
sink themselves in, are based upon the general ensemble of his verse. 
His alliterations do not merely aim at force, but help to bring out 
all the refinements, the nuances, of expression. The arabesques of 
sound follow the caprices of his ideas. The form is one with the emo- 
tion. The harmonies of one verse with its fellow answer and call 
across to each other, and from this orchestration springs forth a 
tone original and unique, the voice of a singer whose thoughts run of 
themselves into the sonorous mold. 


Of Swinburne’s sometimes disputed gift of imagination, M. de 
Reul declares that it is rather atmospheric than concrete: 


Swinburne possessed imagination, or the poetic vision, in a larger 
and more general sense than pertains to the gift of imagery: that 
higher faculty of the poet, the gift of creating an atmosphere, of 
rebuilding with the real a world at once possible yet unreal, more 
beautiful, more sublime and more strange, which takes us out of 
ourselves, exalts us, and frees us. Such is the miracle wrought by the 
poetic atmosphere of “Atalanta” and “Tristram.” 


In his chapter on “Les Sentiments et les Idées,’”’ M. de Reul 
breaks a stalwart lance with those who, we may still hold, not 
without good reason, complain of his lack of “ideas,” that “intel- 
lectualism of the professors of literature who demand in poetry 
ideas before all things.” In this, he says, Swinburne is in much 
the same case as Victor Hugo; and he does not lose the oppor- 
tunity of justifying Swinburne’s intellect at Tennyson’s expense. 


Swinburne [he says] brings us no ingenious and consecutive reason- 
ings, nor ideas in great numbers: but he had all the same enough of 
intellectual vigor and sagacity to pierce through the pseudo-philoso- 
phy, the semi-Christianity, of ‘“In Memoriam” and the ‘‘ Higher Pan- 
theism in a Nutshell.” If he brought no new solution to the eternal 
contradictions, one can not deny to him a living and continuous sense 
of those high problems which overhang our existence, a passionate 
curiosity, a profound awe in the presence of the universe. . . . Hair- 
splitting critics murmur: “Vague poetry . . . the music allures us, 
the sense escapes us” . and they regret that so great an artist 
has no ‘“‘message.”” But the meaning is not where they look for it, it 
passes them by; it emanates from the accent of the verse, it shoots 
forth like an arrow in the thrill of the strophe, it dawns like a halo, 
in the silence that follows. . . . Swinburne is an intellectual poet 
in that his thoughts and sensations are sublimated for him in the 
region of the abstract, in the world of pure idea. 


M. de Reul follows up this general consideration of Swin- 
burne’s art with a particular examination of each of his works in 
succession, concluding that his essential genius is to be found in 
greatest measure in “Tristram,” “Atalanta,” and “Poems and 
Ballads,” in which opinion lovers of Swinburne will, I suppose, agree. 


One of the features of his book of most interest to the general 
reader will be the account M. de Reul gives of a visit to Swin- 
burne, at The Pines, Putney, toward the end of his life. From 
this I quote the following vivid description of the poet: 

(Continued on page 73) 








Wooks for Gifts 


ROBERT C. BENCHLEY’S 


LOVE CONQUERS ALL 


As funny as Of All Things! Benchley is 
intrepid in “facing” such problems as 
Watching Auction-Bridge, Why Do as 
the Romans Did?, the Tooth, the Whole 
Tooth and Nothing but the Tooth, 
CEC SEU: 

Again illustrated by Gluyas Williams. 









$2.00 









STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’S 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRIDE 


“The best thing in some time by any of the younger generation 
of writers,’ the New York Times says of this second novel by 
the author of The Beginning of Wisdom. Illustrated. $2.00. 


A.-E. HOUSMAN’S |. AST POEMS 


The first work to be published by the famous English poet 
since the appearance, twenty-six years ago, of A Shropshire Lad. 
Uniform in style and price with the authorized edition of the 
latter. $1.50: 









B. E. STEVENSON’S 


HOME BOOK OF VERSE 


The standard collection of English and American verse. 
1 vol. cloth, $15; 2 vols. cloth, $18.50; 1 vol. 34 morocco, $20.00: 
2 vols. 34 morocco, $25. All boxed. 
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For the lover of the robust and romantic plot story 
with added literary ability In the Days of Poor 
Richard not only gives us a delightful picture of 


Franklin but stirring incidents of the fighting and_ historic 
glimpses of the Revolutionary times. —The Outlook 


At all Book Stores, $2.00 
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A Review of Reviewers 


(Continued from page 70) 


What is realism? What is romanticism? The words had 
meanings before the Great Common Press laid hold on them, 
but now they are as nebulous as most other words ending in -ism. 
Mr. Christopher Morley’s tale, “Where the Blue Begins,”’ would 
be rated as romantic. It is a fantasy with dogs appearing as 
floorwalkers and as sea-captains. Yet nothing could be more 
factual, more realistic, than Mr. Morley’s study of the rearing of 
suburban young. Mr. Wells’s “Tono-Bungay” is called realistic, 
yet what lumbering crusader was ever so romantic as Uncle 
Ponderevo or the pioneering airman? With Mr. John Russell we 
seem sure of our romance, with Mr. Dreiser of realism, yet it is 
the yerisimilitude of the characters which makes Mr. Russell’s 
“Where the Pavement Ends” so solid in a mist of South Sea 
Island madness; and in “The Genius” it was the plaintive desire, 
the romantic desire, of Mr. Dreiser’s protagonist for unknown 
beauty which caused that book to be honored. like “Jurgen,” 
by the attentions of Mr. John Sumner. 

Is Scott Fitzgerald realist or romanticist, with his alternate 
unbelievable and unquestionable? Not only does he follow “The 
Beautiful and the Damned” with such a fairy-tale as “The 
Diamond at the Ritz” in his new volume, “Tales of the Jazz 
Age,’ but in the one story he combines inherent impossibility 
with graye and beautiful certainty. What of the Zona Gale who 
wrote both “Friendship Village” and “Miss Lulu Bett” and 
“Birth?” What of Dos Passos, poet and abolitionist? 

The tragedy is that the over-use of decent and honest words 
injures them more than it does the user. “Sparkling” compe- 
tently indicates an aspect of liquids, but if it continues to be 
used by reviewers to describe any book less dull than a volume 
on physics, it will become as shabby as “genteel” and “nice.” 
It is occasionally proper or even necessary to use banal adjectives, 
and such clumsy classifications as “romantic” and “realistic.” 
In a feeble way, a conversational way, to state that Henry 
Kitchell Webster’s novels are “honest realism’? would give a 
hint of their nature. But it is the task, the austere and never quite 
successful task, of the critic quite as much as it is of the novelist 
and the poet to avoid the feeble way and to seek precision of 
expression. . As a preliminary to that seeking, it is well for 
the critic, as for the novelist, to have a hint of what he wants to 
say; to be sure, before he writes, whether he really means that a 
novel is gripping, compelling, dramatic, and refreshing; to esti- 
mate just how much he has been gript, and whether by the 
hair or the ear; to ascertain to what strange actions he has been 
compelled; and whether he has been more or less refreshed than 
he would have been by a cold tub. 

The ideal in style, if not in sympathy, is the possibly mythical 
review attributed to the New York Sun: “This book weighs 
three pounds and is illustrated.” The report may lack delicacy, 
but it does convey the reviewer’s opinion. 

Besides the adjectives there is an evil company of familiar 
phrases: “human interest” and “human appeal” and “strong 
appeal” and “local color” and “intellectual treat” and “intimate 
recollections” and “dramatic incident” and “foremost authority” 
and “ widely discust” and “most talked of” and “witty dia- 
log” and “breathless and “popular author” and 
“can not be laid down till it is finished” and “hero comes to grips 
with reality,’ and forty forlorn little cousins. Here is a recent 
advertisement, which might as well have been a review. It was 
published in November and, except for the change of proper 
names and of the title, it is quite literal: 


romance” 


“Peter J. Bimple has written another novel in the series of 
strong, clean, virile romances of Lithuanian Africa which has 
made his name famous—Johnson’s Four Gallon Jug,’ four 
illustrations, $2.00. In this singular story powerful emotions 
sway the characters and over all is the glamour and thrill 
of romance. It is a vigorous tale of lovely women and of 
strong men in a struggle for supremacy in love, business and 


polities. The swirling MGomba river, with its strong-thewed 
men who delight in a fair conflict, forms the picturesque 
background.” 

Here is an able review: 

“4 breeze from the open spaces blows through this strong and 
absorbing story. It deals with virile men and an adorable girl 
and is especially felicitous and graphic in its descriptions of the 
West. All readers who like a good yarn will find here a splendid 
story and faithful delineation of character. The scene of the 
story is laid in Cheyenne.” 

One flivver phrase outrattles all its bouncing brotherhood, and 
that is “photographic realism.” 

It is the one thing to say of any fable which does not end with 
wedding-bells, or with Little Wiggins and Dodo-dear returning 
from their pleasant stay among the Clock Fairies under the 
euidance of Micky Midnight. It means rather less than “ grip- 
ping” or even “delectable.”’ Such a thing as photographic ob- 
servation (to say nothing of the expression of that observation in 
words) is impossible, because the sharpest investigator, were 
he a combination of Balzac, a tax assessor, and a village scandal- 
monger, would yet be able to see only the matters regarding which 
he had specialized information. An alert male dressmaker 
might be able to note a number of details regarding frocks at the 
opera, but if he had never before examined an airplane, his 
description of a Bristol Bullet would be worthless. While the 
photographie lens catches everything, impersonally, human 
observation catches only what it can interpret. 

Less saddening but even more common than photographic 
realism” is the “In this day when” misfortune. It appears in 
variants: “At the present stage of American literature,” and “In 
times like these, when,” and “ As one looks about and with alarm 
perceives the flood of,” and “ After having waded through a dozen 
volumes of.” It may be used for either the highbrow or the low- 
brow attack; ‘In this day when we are besieged by such a burst 
of neurotic, morbid, unpleasant, so-called realistic novels, it is a 
pleasure to pick up this wholesome and sunny little tale for normal 
folks,” or, ‘In this day when most authors seem intent only on 
producing a machine-made and sickly sentimentality and in lining 
their pockets, it is refreshing to find this courageous and honest 
piece of writing.” 

Reviews, reviews by the thousand, and only once in a dozen 
times a review which is informed and supple; only once in a score, 
a review which does not endeavor to confirm the author’s previous 
theories. He may be Socialist or Republican, Christian Scientist 
or Mormon or High-church Episcopalian, vegetarian or advocate 
of pneumonia serum or promoter of radio stocks, but every book, 
whether science or fiction or comic strips, is to be judged as it 
advocates or denies or ignores his creeds. 

There is the editor of a very, very highbrow weekly who has a 
joyous faith that there are no competent fiction-writers in America. 
If less cultured reviewers find merit in any work, he furiously 
seeks in it such defects as will keep it from disturbing his theory. 
He is one of the most pioneering and tender advocates of all Rus- 
sian authors who have been dead for at least twenty years. 
There is a jaunty old gentleman who, having once lunched with 
a Napoleonic vicomte in Paris, excommunicates every one who 
seems tinged with sympathy for the English, Italian, German, 
American or any other point of view except the French. And 
there are innumerable good souls who, not having themselves ac- 
complished any of the literary miracles for which they had hoped, 
resent every one who receives either critical praise or the stigma 
of large sales. 

But the Average Readers are turning from them to the re- 
viewers who find in writing neither a greasy task nor an outlet ~ 
for jealousy, but rather an adventure in life, and in these 
readers there is a remedy for reviewers who appraise books 
without the sordid toil of reading them; who, knowing them- 
selves to be incapable of imagination or scholarship, yet feel 
altogether competent to judge and sentence a whole new world 
of fire and dreams. 
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A Belgian Critic’s View of Swinburne 
(Continued from page 71) 


We were standing by the window when, by the opposite door, the 
master entered, his enormous brow, white as an albatross, all of a 
sudden lighting up the far end of the room. Two hands were immedi- 
ately held out to us, and a “‘happy to see you,” cordial, sonorous, in 
rather British French, bade us welcome. The two hands seated us, 
without letting go our own, upon a couch at the poet’s side: then his 
brow clouded over, and with a plaintive knitting of his eyebrows he 
turned to us his least deaf ear and explained, in English, that it would 
be necessary for us to speak loud! The brow, wrinkled near the eyes, 
fleetingly recalled to us the portrait of Rembrandt as an old man, in 
the National Gallery. We looked at the man seated by us on a low 
chair, and found that Maupassant, Gosse and others, publishing 
their memories of him too late, had exaggerated his physical peculiar- 
ities. Neither the neck was so long, nor the shoulders so sloping, nor 
the chest so narrow as they had said. In place of a “‘febrile” agita- 
tion, we noticed only a light trembling of the fingers. The head, 
lengthened by the beard, seemed surely too big. The brow, beauti- 
fully modelled, made an Olympian dome for the gray or pale-blue 
eyes, a little haggard, but bright, luminous, young and clear; the 
noble ridge of the nose, the arch of the eyebrows, the bright flame of 
the hair, recalled an eagle, but the fulness of the brow, the kindness 
of the glance, dispelled that impression. No fastidiousness of cos- 
tume: a black jacket and waistcoat, a turn-down collar, with a 
knotted black tie; gray trousers pulled up his short legs and revealing 
an arched foot, socks and slippers. What struck us at first sight was 
the aureole surrounding the temples, of remarkable hair, silken, dis- 
coloured, not so much orange as pink or green, and the white beard, 
through which ran some few tawny threads, the colour of light 
tobacco. 


I regret that space forbids my quoting this, one of the most 
suggestive interviews with Swinburne on record, in its entirety, 
but one or two points must be noted. In thanking M. de Reul 
for an article of his on “Swinburne in France,” the poet “with a 
modest and constrained air, as if fearing to hurt us,” suggested 
that perhaps he had exaggerated the influence of Baudelaire on 
“Poems and Ballads.” With this M. de Reul agreed, and then 
asked why that volume had remained unique among his works. 
“Because the impulse ceased,” was Swinburne’s answer. M. 
de Reul having remarked on the fact that Swinburne, compared 
with Ibsen and Tolstoi, in their old age, had so little recognition, 
“the poet listened, with a kindly expression, amused and curious, 
and shaking his silky aureole, called out in French, like a man 
sure of the future, ‘Qa ne fait rien.’” 

But a reference to a sentence from one of Mr. Gosse’s articles 
stirred him up considerably, the sentence being: “His poetry 
can not be entirely acquitted of the charge of an animalism which 
wars against the higher issues of the spirit.” 

“Swinburne,” says M. de Reul, “who then read this phrase 
for the first time, scribbled by us on a piece of paper, allowed 
himself a laugh—that of a god, or of a deaf man!—equally without 
restraint or bitterness, saying, ‘O very good! very funny! I did not 
know of that!’ and anew he added, ‘ Ca ne fait rien.’” ; 

Mr. Watts-Dunton then entered, “la providence matérielle 
du poéte,”’ and comes in for somewhat ironical treatment. Pre- 
pared to be touched by Watts-Dunton’s famous devotion to his 


friend, M. de Reul was rather surprized to find so much literary 


vanity in him, and a desire to talk about himself, which was in 
great contrast to Swinburne’s simplicity. When his visitor spoke 
in admiration of the sonnets of Rossetti, Watts-Dunton promptly 
offered to read his own! 





Francis Brett Young, novelist and poet, whose latest book, 
“The Red Knight,” has recently been published in this country, 
is due to arrive in the United States within the next month. 
Whether he, like others of his literary countrymen, will succumb 
to the lure of the lecture platform is at present uncertain. John 
Masefield, recently writing of Mr. Brett Young’s novels, praised 
him highly by saying that “he has the most beautiful mind among 
the young men now writing English ... and an abundant 
sense of life; tho he is still a young man Mr. Brett Young has 
thought of a great variety of human life and the influence of 
many problems on a wide range of human character.” 
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CARNAC’S FOLLY 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


“A robust tale which reveals all the power and 
beauty of “The Seats of the Mighty.’ ’’—Cincinnati 
Times Star. 





The secret of Carnac’s strange folly was also the 
secret of his equally strange power and of the family 
heritage of hate which would have engulfed him 
but for the strategy and faith of lovely Junia Shale, 
true daughter of Canada. The New York Herald 
finds it “an allegory of Canada.” 4 illustrations. 
$2. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
FURNISHING THE SMALL HOUSE 
AND APARTMENT 

By Edward Stratton Holloway 

A book for the growing public who want homes and not merely houses. It shows 
and explains in detail how to furnish and decorate room by room, cottages, bungalows, 
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By Edward Noble Vallandigham 
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of a Peninsula Pleasant and Well-beloved,” gives the spirit of entertainment and 
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By Bertha Lum 

A Rare Book for the Connoisseur and Collector 

The Weird Legends of the Far East, beautifully illustrated with a series of wonderful 
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obtainable. Miss Lum is famous among collectors for her prints. Japanese binding. 


$10.00 


Limited Autographed Edition with extra color plates, and special Japanese binding. 
In a case. $25.00 


RADIO FOR ALL 

By H. Gernsback 

Editor of ‘Radio News” 

This is absolutely what its title indicates. The big book for everyone interested in 
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phase. 130 illustrations and diagrams. 12 photographs. - $2.00 


I BELIEVE IN GOD AND IN EVOLUTION 
By Dr. W. W. Keen 
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RED ROBIN 
By Jane Abbott 
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Margaret Widdemer’s ‘ ; : 
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$1. 


PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 
The author is known to boy scouts everywhere. 
appeal to every lad. Illustrated. 


AN OLD WOLF’S FAVOURITES 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

A new collection of remarkable animal stories by the world’s most famous scout. 
will want this book. Illustrated. 


THROUGH THE CLOUD MOUNTAIN 

By Florence Scott Bernard : : 

A wonderful story for children about Jan, the little lame boy left behind by the Pied Piper, and the 
wonderful people from story books he afterward met. Beautifully illustrated and bound. $2.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE and OTHER TALES 
By Miss Mulock 

Special Gift Edition, Illustrated in color, lining papers. $3.00 
De Luxe Edition. Color illustration mounted on gray mats, beautiful binding and lining papers. Pages 
decorations, in a box. $6.00 
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This is a tale of treasure and adventure which he 
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Every American boy 
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‘Some day 
Vl kall ’im!”’ 


SUE looked down 
at Peter, piteously 
limp and still in ker 
arms.  Peier was a 
thoroughbred in every- 
thing except ancestry— 
and Jed Hawkins had 
broken Peter's leg. 
Nada drew a quick 
breath and made up 
her mind. “Yes, I'll 
Kill ’im.” 


Country 
Beyond 
B 


Af 
James Oliver 


CURWOOD 


it the sort of novel you'd 

go far to find! Nada, 
who lived in “‘a little corner 
of hell” —Jolly Roger Mc- 
Kay and his great airedale 
pal called Peter—Breault, 
who feared no man and yet 
was made a coward by a 
woman skiss. . . . Toread 
this latest story of Cur- 
wood’s is to know them all 
personally and to live for 
a while their adventurous 
Northwoods lives. You'll 
forget the striking of the 
clock when you start it! 


Handsomely Bound and Illustrated 
An Ideal Christmas Gift! 


At All Bookstores—$2.00 





9 West FortietH STREET, NEw YORK 
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| destroyers the poet’s ery of “ Life! 


The Tale of an Expectant Father 


Continued from page 15) 
Z 


beauty of feeling I would gladly see more beauty of expression. 
In this I fear I speak old-fashionedly. Surely I would not urge 
Mr. Broun toward the insignificant esthetic jargon of some of 
the Young Intellectuals; but there is also a danger of some of 
our Young Roughnecks—in whom lies our chief hope of literary 
gusto, health and sanity—reacting to the other extreme. I am 
not yearning for purple patches; and yet Mr. Broun has per- 
mitted himself some bald spots that really do injustice to the 
subtlety and dignity cf his tale. My idea is—probably foolishly 
put—let Harvard now begin to reassert herself a little in Mr. 
Broun’s inkwell. He has long since emancipated himself from 
her dangers. It seems to me that he is rather too much afraid 
of “fine writing.” But that is shabby only when it attempts to 
conceal vacuity of mind. Where there is fine thinking, as there 
is in “ The Boy Grew Older,” a little fine writing only strengthens 
and uplifts and delights. 

As Mr. Broun has himself insisted, most of the talk about 
friendly writers boosting one another is rot: one is always likely 
to deal even too magisterially with one’s confréres. But I should 
not want to enter any serious reservations in regard to “The 
Boy Grew Older,” which deserves to be far more than the delight 
of a coterie. The theme, perhaps I should have explained, is 
that of the Expectant Father. The “expectancy” of fathers, of 
course, begins when that of mothers ends. No intelligent parent 
—certainly no father who faces honestly the perplexing accident 
of paternity—can read the book without twinges of applause. 
Mr. Broun’s humor is charmingly his own: fecund, most risible 
and cathartic. He is courageously honest toward deep matters, 
prompt and lucid in narrative, tender and understanding in 
genuine sentiment. A book at once so enlightened in spirit and 
so unspoiled by sophistication is a remarkable achievement. 

The struggle, the old, old struggle, of a newspaper man to be 
also something more durable, is a gallant one. To use one of 
our author’s vigorous phrases, writing for a newspaper is like 
spitting into Niagara Falls. Mr. Broun particularly, by the 
amiability of his person and the general affection for his talent, 
is doubly constricted (like a vast plump Laocoon) in the coils of 
the press. I intend no impertinence, for I, myself, as ardent a 
lover of newspapers as any man, know something of the problem. 
The ephemeralist who burns also with the flame of more perma- 
nent creation treads no easy road. I don’t remember Virgil 
accurately enough to recall whether Laocoon tamed the snake 
or not. But Mr. Broun, I feel sure, will. A man who can look 
into the heart of his daily stint and find there such vital human 
stuff not only enriches his chores, he also keeps them in their 
proper place. 








A Modern Jongleur’s Message of Beauty 


(Continued from page 17). . 
Red leaves blown about the widowed sky, 


and “ Winter,” 


. that hath few friends yet numbers those 
Of spirit erect and delicate of eye, 


and in “The Immortal Gods” (“the stars stream by their eyes 
like spray”) the aroma of now one hour and now another hour is 
caught and briefly cloistered. And this is true of “To a Beautiful 
Old Lady,” 


Bearing on each rare lineament the seal 
Of being exquisite from hour to hour. 


There are three fine diatribes against war—“ Under Which 
King,” “ Man, the Destroyer,” and “Satan: 1920”—who “ medi- 
tates upon a fearful art, the swiftest way to slay his fellow men,” 
an art to which “the climbing brain has won at last”; and to all 
Is it sweet no more?’’ re- 


DISENCHANTMENT, by C. E. 
Montague. 


The beautifully written record of 
the holiness and madness and dirti- 
ness of war. “More than the greatest 
book about the War. A commentary 
on all wars which o’ertops anything 
now being written for beauty, for 
pungency, for calm reserve,” says 
Ellis Porter, in the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. “It may save some life from 
drowning. One of the truest, most 
moving bits of political writing we 
know of,” says Christopher Morley in 
the New York Herald and Evening 
Post. $2.00 


SWALLOWED UP! by Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow. 


A mystery romance of excitement 
from the first page to the last, telling 
about the theft of a beautiful young 
girl. $1.75 


GREAT PIRATE STORIES, 
edited by Joseph Lewis 
French. 


A collection of the finest stories ever 
written about pirates, each one com- 
plete, each one a literary masterpiece. 
Companion book to Great Sea Stories. 

$2.00 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE, by 
Oliver M. Sayler. 


Explanation of the new Russian 
revolutionary art, of the Chauve- 
Souris and the coming Moscow Art 
Theatre. Over 60 illustrations; some 
in full color. $3.00 


CHINESE NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, edited by 
Brian Brown. 


Quaint and charming stories of 
peach-blossom land, showing delicate 
fancy and the soft influence of a 
poetic race. Compiled by the com- 
piler of Wisdom of the Chinese and 
Wisdom of the Hindus, foreword by | 
Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Minister to the 
United States. $2.00 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
a Historical Sketch, by 
Walter Geer. 


A one-volume history giving en- 
tirely new light on the great Revolu- 
tion, including all the vast amount of 
information uncovered by intensive 
study in the past forty years. Written 
in the same intimate and personal 
style which have made Geer’s Napo- 
leon the First: an Intimate Chronicle, 
and his Napoleon the Third: the Ro- 
mance of an Emperor so popular. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


PSYCHOANALYSIS. AND 
' LOVE, by Andre Tridon. 


An interpretation in understand- 
able language of the new Psycho- 
analysis, with its bearing on the 
meaning, the mystery, the physical, 
spiritual, and creative significance of 
love. From his vast clinical experi- 
ence André Tridon, leading American 
psychoanalyst, is able to give prac- 
tical cases in point of erotic mal- 
adjustments. $2.50 


CHANTEYS AND BALLADS 
and THE PASSING GOD, by 
Harry Kemp. 

Two books of songs for lovers, 
songs of the open road, of the sea and 
the joy of life, by the famous author 
of Tramping on Life. Harry Kemp 
has as great audacity as Walt Whit- 
man, and more melody. Each $1.50 


At Your Booksellers 


BRENTANO’S 
Publishers New York 





FICTION 
A VAGRANT TUNE 
By Bryan T. Holland 
Grandson of the author of 
“Cranford” 
Acclaimed by the English- 
speaking world as the most 
charming book of the year. 
“Sweet as the perfume from an 
old garden.’’ Net $1.75 
THE DAY ’AFTER DARK 
By Emerson Gifford Taylor 
“A fantasia that falls some- 
where between a Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic opera plot and 
Stevenson’s ‘Prince Otto.’” 
Net $1.75 
THE BEST BRITISH 
SHORT STORIES OF 1922 


Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien and John Cournos 

Will do for British fiction 
what ‘‘The Best Short Stories”’ 
has done for American short- 
story writing. Net $2.00 


DRAMA 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 
1921-1922 
Edited by Burns Mantle 

The third issue of the stand- 
ard year-book of the drama in 
America. 

“Every American interested 
in modern drama should buy, 
not borrow, Burns Mantle’s 
year-book on the plays of the 
past season.”’—William Lyon 
Phelps. Net $2.00 
GRAUCH AND _  BRIT- 

AIN’S DAUGHTER 

By Gordon Bottomley 

“Two new poetic dramas, 
realachievements by amaster of 
the poetry inhering in old times 
and old places.” Net $3.00 

THE VERGE 
By Susan Glaspell 

““A play of a soul in open 
revolt, a genuine and lasting 
contribution to American 
drama.” Net $1.50 


POETRY 
OLD ENGLAND 
By Bernard Gilbert 
“A British ‘Spoon River 
Anthology,’ unique in English 
literature, both in conception 
and treatment.” Net $5.00 


LATER POEMS 

By Bliss Carman 
A collection of previously 
published poems, with more 
recent and unpublished verse. 
Net $2.00 


SCIENCE 
A NATURALIST IN 
HIMALAYA 
By Captain R. W. G. 
Hingston 
“A valuable contribution, 
not only to science, but to 
humanity.’’—Thomas L. Mas- 
son. Net $3.50 
MARVELS OF THE 
ANIMAL WORLD 
Forty-five photographs from life. 
By W. S. Berridge 
A striking collection of un- 
usual facts of the marvels of 
the animal kingdom, with 
unique illustrations. Net $2.00 


FOR CHILDREN 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
DON QUIXOTE 


By Miguel de Cervantes. Abridged and 
adapted by Edwin Gile Rich 


An edition of the world 
classic by the great Cervantes 
for young people! Net $2.00 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
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minds one of the passion in his “The Cry of the Little Peoples 
goes up to God in vain.” 

There is something finely challenging about a book of verse 
launched into the tide of to-day’s poetry, but making no concession 
to to-day’s fashion. To one who will listen the whole case is 
stated in the last two poems in the volume. In “The Ballade of 
Running Away with Life” (“O lands whose names are made of 
spice and tar”) the wildness of to-day, its impatience of every- 
thing and its passion for everything else, so to say, are tossed out 
like meteors in the hands of a giant jongleur; the poet meets the 
moderns on their own ground—and in a ballade! Then follows 
“To a Contemner of the Past,’ the grave and yet passionate 
utterance of that one dwelling beyond jest or scorn or love who 
looks out through many of the poems. 

Mr. Howells summed up this book also when once he said that 
“with Keats no longer alive, I take leave to be glad of the sur- 
passing felicity of phrasing, the impassioned sense of beauty . . . 
which I find in Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetry.” As with any other 
poet, an anthology will be needed some day to get rid of the chaff. 

Around Richard Le Gallienne tradition is likely to grow in time. 
They will repeat his aphorisms, such as “ After all, we are not so 
sad as our eyes”; they will relate a store of incident centering in 
him, colored as the day shall demand; they will give certain of his 
clairvoyant criticisms their sober place; 
poetry; and they will say: “In that day a Greek, persisting 
through a French descent, an English birth and an American 
sojourn, survived and sang truly; which is enough.” 


Wilham Hohenzollern Self-revealed 
(Continued from page 21) 


of becoming a martyr, like his Lord, in order to bring peace to the 
bleeding world, all on account of the ragged Roman “‘piazza’’? I, 
the Protestant, thought far too highly of a Roman priest, particularly 
of the Pope, to believe sucha thing. Nothing could be more glorious 
for him, I went on, than to devote himself unreservedly, body and 
soul, to the great cause of peace, even despite the remote danger 
of thus becoming a martyr! 

With shining eyes the Nuncio grasped my hand and said, deeply 
moved: ‘Vous avez parfaitement raison! C’est le devoir du Pape; 
il faut qwil agisse; c’est par lui que le monde doit étre regagné a la 
paix. Je transmettrai vos paroles 4 Sa Sainteté.” (‘You are abso- 
lutely right! It is the duty of the Pope; he must act; it is through 
him that the world must he won back to peace. I shall transmit your 
words to His Holiness”’.) 

The chaplain turned away, shaking his head, and murmured to 
himself: “Ah, la piazza, la piazza!” 


The ex-Kaiser tells us how he really loved dear old Bismarck, 
altho he was only a shadow of the grandfather, William the 
Great; but, in view of this, one can not help asking why he kicked 
the Iron Chancellor down-stairs. The answer is beautifully 
softened in these “ Memoirs.” 

Prejudice or dislike or positive hatred ought not to prevent the 
student of psychology and of history from reading this precious 
volume. It is enlightening; it is a masterpiece of exterior and 
interior decorating. It does not contain one single dull page, and 
it has been well translated. It reads like a romance; and it has 
all the qualities that one might expect from a practised writer of 
fiction. It was said of the Kaiser in Berlin that he was a master 
of architecture, music, sculpture, pictures, plays, epics, but that 
he had never written a novel. He has completed his accomplish- 
ments during his time of leisure in Holland. 

He rushes over to England to permit his dear grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, to die in his arms! But one can not help 
wondering why he was so devoted to his grandfather, William 
the Great, and to his maternal grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
while he seems to have looked on his father, the Emperor 
Frederick, and his mother, the Empress, as very unnecessary 
evils! 

He regrets that his father was “Liberal,” and he could never 
wipe off the stain of the fact that his mother was an English- 
woman. 


they will know his |} 
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James W. Bashford 


Pastor, Educator, Bishop 


By George Richmond Grose 
President DePauw University 


“T have read the book with very ] 
great interest. The encomium 
paid Bishop Bashford by Dr. | 
Grose is fully deserved. He was 
a great missionary and a great 
statesman. I know of few men 
having the same clarity of vision 
concerning the world’s affairs. 
I shall prize Dr. Grose’s book 
greatly. His portrait’ of the 
Bishop is in no sense overdrawn.” 
—Metvit_e E. Stone, Counselor 
The Associated Press. 


Illustrated. Price, net, 
$2.00, postpaid. 


& 


Roosevelt’s Religion 
By Christian F. Reisner } 


Dr. Reisner says in the Foreword 
of this book: ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
stands out as the towering, un- 
questioned illustration of the size 
and kind of men pure religion 
builds. He was strongly human 
and yet devout, admittedly im- 
perfect and yet sincerely seeking 
the truth, notably self-confident 
and yet avowedly a worshipful 
disciple of the humble Teacher of 
Galilee. He went away from 
earth carrying the diploma of 
a completed life course, and hence 
is a beckoning example of all who 
would think widely, contest suc- 
cessfully, serve steadily, live hap- | 
pily, and cross the river at the end | 
triumphantly.” 


Illustrated. Price, net, 
$2.50, postpaid. 


& 
Beyond Shanghai 


By Harold Speakman 


““\ book which carries much of 
the glamour of far Cathay, ex- 
pected in any tale of Chinese travel 
since the days of Marco Polo. 
Neither Lafcadio Hearn nor Per- 
cival Lowell has absorbed more of 
the spirit of the East. Mr. 
Speakman’s eight paintings are 
a compound of Cézanne’s use of 
color and of the work of the old 
painters of the Sung dynasty. 
They stand out for their skill in 
the treatment of light, and their 
subtle hints of the mysterious 
brooding spirit of the East.”— 


New York Sun. 


Reproductions in color of eight 
paintings made by the author 
in China. Price, net, 


$2.50, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE 
ABINGDON PRESS 


New York :: Cincinnati 
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THE WELL-MADE BOOK COSTS NO MORE 


CATALOG 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 


An official work of reference and 
condensed catalog of equipment, sup- 
plies and materials for chemical engi- 
neers and industry using chemical 
processes of manufacture. Published 
ay The Chemical Catalog Company, 
ne. 
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' The Genius of W. H. Hudson 


(Continued from page 23) 


not attenuate his passionate zest in life. The one thing he 


dreaded was death, and this shadowy dread is attested by 
scores of passages in his later books. 
rings the poignant thrill in his voice, on the last day I saw 


And still in my ears 


him alive in August. “What! is she dead?” he exclaimed, 
staring at me, when I spoke of the death of a woman writer 
And his eyes reflected all the “intolera- 
ble regret”? for “the beautiful multitudinous life that has 
all that haunting mournfulness which inspires 
that exquisite paper, “The Return of the Chiff-Chaff” in “A 
But, even in his brooding mel- 
ancholy, there was something indomitable in Hudson’s philosophy 


of life. One felt he was himself, as Conrad once said, “a product 
of Nature,” resembling in his essence some sketch of forest or 


moor or mountain valley, rock-strewn, with impetuous streams 
and blossoming thickets and luxuriance of delicate plants. And 


_ the charm of his personality, as of his books, lay inherent in this 
_ mysterious vitality and fecundity of spirit. 


The range of his 
emotional powers and poetic vision may be appraised in contrast- 
ing aspects in a dozen of his works: but the essence of his individ- 
uality is best declared, I think, in his two romances, “The Purple 
Land” (1885), and “Green Mansions” (1904). The first, the 
youthful Hudson, contains all the flavor of his ironical humor 
(tinged with the Spanish courtesy which was his birthright, and 


set him apart from all other English writers), and all the artistic 
‘caprice, passionate warmth and tender sympathy of his tempera- 


ment. 
In certain chapters, such as XIX, XXI, XXVI, one can hear 
the rich inflections of his voice. The graver emotional profundi- 


- ties of Hudson’s nature, in all their capacities for tragic passion 


and brooding sorrow, are fully manifested in “Green Mansions.” 


But while “Green Mansions” is a magical fusion of Hudson’s 
feeling for woman and his passion for Nature and for bird life, 
“FI Ombti”’ (I hold it to be the finest short story in the English 
- language) (1902) is to me the most consummate of his imaginative 
-creations. 


It was my enthusiasm for this story, which, as a pub- 


 lisher’s reader, I first read the MS. of, that brought about our 
friendship. I shall speak of our personal relations in another 


~ when we heard a nightjar calling twice or thrice. 


_ shown quite clearly in “Far Away and Long Ago.” 


place, with reference to his letters to me, 1901-1922. The story, 


“Marta Reguelme” (1902), Hudson himself placed above “EI 
Ombit,” and one must own that for its piercing quality as well 


as for its painting of a wild, savage atmosphere it is unique. I 


lay particular stress on these imaginative creations, because they 
unlock the very source and center of Hudson’s genius, his respon- 
sive wealth of feeling, which vivified the component layers of 
perception and reflection, observation and analytic power which 
made him our greatest English naturalist. 

As an example of the manner in which his artistic feeling guided 
his faculties, I may give this little illustration from life. I was 
sitting one evening with him in a meadow bordering on a wood, 
Hudson im- 
mediately mimicked the cry, and suddenly the nightjar came 
tumbling and twisting over our heads. Hudson laughed sardon- 
ically at it, and again repeated his cry, and the bird kept 
circling round us, as if astonished at the sight of this 


strange man-bird from whom the call came. Hudson watched 


the bird keenly with affectionate mockery, and suddenly he 
waved his hand in a sweeping, lordly dismissal! “There! go back 
to your moths!” he said, and-turned -to rise, and the nightjar 
disappeared. presser cate! 

The early inception and development of Hudson’s genius is 
Born on the 
South American pampas in 1846, as a child he had every favoring 
circumstance, an environment romantically wild and beautiful— 
a Paradise of bird life—richly stimulating his innate poetic and 
artistic faculties and his sense of mystery, and feeding his human 
curiosity with the spectacle of the primitive life of the Gauchos 


and the atmosphere of the gracious traditions of old-world 
Spanish manners. Hudson was happy in his parents and home 
life. His father and mother and their children were a fine, hardy 
stock. His mixed blood, Devonshire, New England and Irish— 
his maternal grandmother was Irish—endowed him with the vigor 
of a lucky cross. 

In a letter to me of January 16, 1914, he dwells on the beauty of 
his mother’s character, adding: “Leigh Hunt’s mother was an 
American, and must have been strangely like my mother, who 
was also American, but Hunt’s mother’s people were lovalists, 
while my mother’s forebears were furiously anti-English from 
the very beginning of the discontents which ended in the 
Revolution.” 

But at sixteen fell the blow. He became an invalid and no 
hopes were held of his recovery. At first sight this misfortune 
seemed paralyzing, but in fact it only diverted his energies into 
a creative channel, and deepened his nature and his spiritual vision 
immeasurably, Instead of leading a life of healthy vigorous activ- 
ities, he was forced for years to rest and contemplate, to speculate 
and ponder; and so was mapped out for him the path of student- 
naturalist, and later of nature-writer. While his mental outlook, 
as he tells us, was changed and oriented by the new sun of Evolu- 
tion, his deep poetic sense, his sensibility to. beauty, unlike Dar- 
win’s, were in no sense lessened, but on the contrary they con- 
tinued to expand, face to face with Nature. 

This second period of his development, which we may date 
approximately 1860-74, completed the building-up of his powers 
of observation and contemplation, and his artistic and poetic 
receptivity, which finally yielded mature fruit in “A Naturalist 
in La Plata” and “Idle Days in Patagonia,” 1891-92, much of 
which he had composed in previous years. Of the “ dark period” 
in Hudson’s life, approximately the years 1874-82, when he first 
came to London, and, as he says, “was compelled to exist shut 
out from Nature, for long periods, sick, poor and friendless,” 
he himself hated to speak. Instinctively recognizing this, I never 
questioned him, tho I remember once he told me how, when he 
was in great need, after executing a piece of work for a well-known 
genealogist, and saying he could do no more without some pay- 
ment, his employer had drawn half-a-crown from his_ pocket, 
and offered it to him, saying, “This is all I can give you! I have 
no money.” “What!” I said to Hudson, “he had no money 
then to pay you for your work!” “No,” answered Hudson. 
“It was true. The man was widely known by reputation, but 
he had no money himself!’’ 

Hudson married, in 1880, Miss Emily Wingrove, a minor con- 
cert singer, and his tender tributes to her, the companion of his 
poverty, in “Walking and Cycling” and “Seeking. a Shelter” 
in “Afoot in England,’ and also in “The Return of the Chiff- 
Chaff” in “A Traveller in Little Things,” throw some gleams of 
light on those years, about which one trusts Mr. Morley Roberts 
will have more to tell us, in his promised book of Recollections. 

Some of Hudson’s early poetry may be found in the magazine 
“Merrie England,” 1884-85, and the most important piece, “The 
London Sparrow,” has been reprinted by Mr. Bertram Lloyd in 
“The Great Kinship” (Allen & Unwin, 1921). Of the pseudony- 
mous novel, “Fan” by “Henry Harford,” evidently composed in 
years anterior to its publication (1892), Hudson remarked to me, 
twenty years ago, “Its great fault is that such a girl as Fan could 
never have come out of the slums!” By it, as by his other most 
faulty piece of story-telling, “ Ralph Herne,” which was laid aside 
for a lengthy period, a story, the publication of which, I assured 
him years back, “would ruin any man’s reputation!”’ he laid no 
store whatever. On the other hand, rather unexpectedly, he 
stood up in defense of “A Crystal Age” in 1917, writing to me, 
June 10: “‘About ‘A Crystal Age,’ you haven’t. said more of de- 
“preciation of it than I have said myself in the preface to the 
“3rd Edition. But the book in spite of absurdities is not in- 
“ferior to the others. They too are absurd in some ways... . 
“The sexual passion is the central thought in ‘A Crystal Age’: 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Twain committed a folly and swiftly reversed the verdict with 
these words: 

“Tama fool. God made meso. Therefore if you can not for- 
give me for my own sake, forgive me for God’s sake.” 

He had the saving sense of guilt. It is the correct attitude of 
youth. 

It is when the young achieve brilliancy and publicity that their 
aims acquire the nerve of immeasurable conceit. The most able 
reporter in Brooklyn when he was sent to a remote village to 
report a hanging asked the condemned man if he would mind 
being hung at one o’clock instead of two so that the brillant 
report could be in that evening’s issue of the Eagle. 

Youth is apt to be a little careless of the feelings and opinions 
of others. That of this time is, I fear, particularly so. It is, I 
fancy, about the first generation in the history of the civilized 
world that has been spoiled by parental neglect. It is an un- 
spanked generation. Its fathers and mothers were too busy with 
money-making and social duties to give it the growth in grace 
and wisdom to which it was entitled. King Commerce had 
arrived with his great caravan of success, with his followers drunk 
in the pursuit of wealth and pleasure. That is my guess as to 
how it got by, but whatever its background here it is—a generation 
of the young, rank with uncorrected, unterrified conceit. They 
were, I think, of those who, having had parents, were yet un- 
fathered and unmothered. Did they not come in that unfortu- 
nate time when the making of men and women had ceased to be 
the main business of life in America which hitherto it had been? 
Had they not come in a time when that great purpose had given 
way to another—that of making money? Well, anyhow, here 
they are, a generation of youngsters to whom the wisdom of the 
;mnumerable dead, expressing itself in the great body of the law, 
civil and moral, would seem to be of small account. The law of 
Moses and the teaching of Jesus are as if they had not been, one 
is led to think. To so many of them marriage is a failure and 
democracy an experiment; the voice of the people not the voice 
of God but that of a hydra-headed monster. Some of them tell 
us that our trouble is supprest desires. That has ever been 
the complaint of youth. They would have us believe that it is 
a bad thing for-one to go about with supprest desires on his 
person. They call this the new psychology, but in fact it is very 
old rubbish. It is the voice of the god of the belly, who would 
rather shed blood than bear the pangs of suppression. To-day 
he is speaking in abdominal literature. It is the kind of thing one 
would expect to find in Turkey and the Orient—in lands of the 
leper and the harem. It does not belong in America. 

I was reading recently an essay by one of the young Litt. Des 
on a book of Meredith Nicholson. ‘The essayist referred with a 
touch of contempt in his tone to certain ancient moralities for 
which the author had betrayed some respect. Now, morality 
comes fairly near to being an absolute thing. It is not made of 
India rubber. It is not like a lady’s skirt subject to indefinite 
abbreviation; it is not like household furniture, subject to changes 
of taste and fashion and to be carried to the attic when you have 
erown weary of it; it is not like a washing-machine, which can 
be suddenly and radically improved. Lither you have old morality 
or you have none. The new school of fiction will give itself no 
worry over that alternative, I fancy. But the good people who 
have shaken off the conceit of their youth and their longing for 
supprest desires, as most people have done, may well think of it. 

One of these new writers, and a very brilliant one, has a curious 
fad. He is a collector of ladies’ undergarments. imagine the 
psychological import of such a store of idols. If he were to go 
about with unsupprest desires, would not every other fellow in 
his neighborhood need a gun? Perhaps, after all, the problem is 
pathological. 

I would rather have a serpent in my home than an unclean 
novel. I would rather my daughter’s feet would enter a brothel 


than that her brain should enter it. 
from her feet. 

How vain is brilliancy unless it is allied with a noble will, by 
which it is inclined to concern itself with things of good report! 
It can make money out of filth, but nothing else save a name to be 
a byword and a hissing among decent folk as long as it is re- 
membered. 

In recent years it has been my part to study with minute care 
the lives of the four greatest Americans—Franklin, Washington, 
Wright and Lincoln. These men had one common, distinguishing 
trait. It was modesty. They had purged themselves of the 
conceit of youth before they had come to manhood. Most stu- 
dents would agree that Franklin had the only intellect of the first 
class which America has given to the world. In his young man- 
hood, seeing that his conceit had brought him to infidelity and 
kindred follies, and having a just sense of shame, he wrecked the 
whole structure of his intellectual life, cleaned the premises and 
began to build the more stately mansion to be seen of all men. 
Therein was to dwell the father of our ideals and our spirit. I 
wonder if that process of wrecking and cleaning up and rebuilding 
and refurnishing is not the very beginning of greatness. Life is 
largely a matter of tearing down, or is it not a failure? There is 
only one kind of an educated person—the self-educated. Youth 
fondly imagines that it gets an education in college, whereas it 
has only begun to learn how to get an education. There are cer- 
tain basic ideas one gets in college which have permanent value. 
But the man who carries far the opinions he got there is apt to 
have none of his own worth having. 

The sellers of sex passion done up in glittering phrases, the 
purveyors of the psychology of seduction and utter recklessness 
are making books and reputations doomed to go to the garbage 
heap. So much of this vaunted modern fiction offers a pathway 
of muck covered with tinted and perfumed sand. One can not 
go far upon it with clean feet. It is mostly published by men of 
the European spirit. The decent thing pays better. 

O. Henry once said to a friend of mine: 

“T do not like my work to be compared to that of De Maupas- 
sant. I have never written an unclean word.” e 

It is true, and yet even De Maupassant is not more popular than 
O. Henry. The history of America is full of inspiring themes. It 
is a pity that these newcomers, whose brilliancy we are forced to 
admire, do not turn to it for the correction of their spirit and their 
motives. 

Here is the big outstanding fact about America. It was to save 
us from the domination of men whose god was in their bellies that 
our fathers made bloody footprints in the snow. 


She might shake the dust 





Lloyd George—A Study in Contrasts — 


(Continued from page 27) 


that he was the man called upon at that time to lead the country 
to ultimate victory. It is a conviction which has come to him in 
other crises in his career, and it may well have obscured all 
other considerations at the end of 1916. To quote a passage from 
a speech he made just after becoming Prime Minister, which has 
been embodied in Mr. Raymond’s book: 


If in this war I have paid scant heed to the call of party, it is 
because I realized from the moment the Prussian cannon hurled 
death at a peaceable and inoffensive little country that a challenge 
had been sent to civilization to decide an issue higher than party, 
deeper than party, wider than all parties, an issue upon the settle- 
ment of which will depend the fate of men in this world for genera- 
tions when existing parties will have fallen like dead leaves on the 
highway. ; 


But whatever the motives may have been, circumstances con- 
spired to give him almost despotic power from that time until 
the end of the war. Mr. Raymond thinks that during this time 
he may be described as a dictator who left necessity to dictate. 
“With much of the temper of an autocrat, and a strong relish ever 

(Continued on page 81) 
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“the idea being that there is no millennium, no rest, no perpetual 
“peace till that fury has burnt itself out, and I give no limited 
“time for the change. It is, you say, the social model of the 
“Beehive, with the Queen-mother in its center, and you say that 
“T have ‘adopted’ the idea. Well, I didn’t, and if you know of 
“books in which it appears before ‘A Crystal Age’ was published, 
“Jet me know. I have only seen it in a paper by Benjamin Kidd 


“which appeared after my book was written, tho not before it 
“was published... . Kidd believed that the sexual passion 


“would eventually decay—it would have to decay simply be- 


“cause in no other way could man attain to that higher state, 


“mentally, morally, physically, to which he appears (or appears 
“to Kidd) to be destined.” 
The publication of “The Naturalist in La Plata” (1892), 


_ which was immediately hailed as a classic and declared by Alfred 


period, 1892-1922. 


science. 


Russel Wallace to be “altogether unique among books on Natural 
History,’ permanently established Hudson’s reputation, and 
with it may be said to have commenced his last, most creative 
While he is the great poet-interpreter of bird 
life, his wrathful pleading on behalf of all the threatened species, 
in “Last British Birds,” has slowly permeated the public con- 
In “Nature and Downland”’ (1900) and “Hampshire 


_ Days” (1903) Hudson originated a new pattern of Nature book, 
one that gets on to the printed page Nature’s light and shading, 
her variability, elusiveness and mutability: he catches, so to say, 


the very breath of changing wind and weather, and cross-hatches 
his diverse picture with a network of human associations. Short- 
sighted men of science have regretted that Hudson’s poetic sense 
and feeling for the limitable mysterious beauty in Nature’s wild 


life came more and more to vivify and transfigure “the dull 
leaden mask of mere intellectual curiosity’ of which he speaks in 


his varied powers and made him preeminent. 


“Green Mansions’’; but, as we have emphasized above, it was 
Hudson’s force of passionate feeling which lay at the root of all 
Through this 
force of emotional perception, he entered more intimately and 
steeped himself more intensely in the protean spectacle of Na- 
ture’s life than have any of his rivals, Bates or Wallace or Belt 
or Jefferies or Burroughs. 

Beauty is an integral factor in Nature’s scheme. 
spirit and an unfeeling heart, these mean lack of spiritual per- 
ception and simply something barred out and lurking in the mind, 
just as cataract in the eye means darkness, insensibility to light. 
Men do not boast of myopia or failure to see the features of a face. 


~ Women do not boast that they see no beauty in children or flow- 


= 


ers. But millions of civilized people complacently boast to-day 
of having little esthetic sense, no poetic sense, no artistic faculty, 


not comprehending that in this respect they are lower than 


savages! Now Hudson, in his Nature books, like a surgeon 
who gives sight, restores spiritual vision to the victims of 
civilization. As poet-naturalist he supplies a new lens to our 


faculties. 


_ says, “are the living sepulchers of a dead past. 


r 


In his chapter on “The Plains of Patagonia,’’ Hudson gives us, 
unconsciously, the key to his supremacy. “We ourselves,’’ he 
fae WVhat hag 
truly entered our soul and become psychical is our environment, 


_ that wild Nature in which and to which we were born at an incon- 


: 


Ss 


a 


. 


ceivably remote period, and which made us what we are.’”’ He 
himself had stored up in his soul and had access through his feeling 
to those immeasurable spiritual sources of life which animate 
Nature. He himself was a strange fusion of the highest intel- 
lectual faculties and “the hidden fiery core of primitive nature 
ready to send flame through the civilized crust.” His genius, his 


_ supremacy over all his contemporaries, lay in his fuller perception 


_ of the infinite ocean of Nature’s fecundity, and in his more delicate 
_ response to the mystery and beauty of her multitudinous aspects. 


a 


And his books flash upon us this gleaming spiritual apprehension 


_ of the whole, while seizing upon and stamping the character of 


the living past. 


Dullness of : 
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and conventions of Europe. Robledo inspires his broken friend 
with some of his own glowing enthusiasm, and he defrays the 
expenses of the journey of Torrebianca and his wife to still half- 
wild southern regions of the Argentine Republic, to Patagonia, 
“Ja tierra de todos’’—the land of all. 

Once he has his trio of characters out of Paris, the author of 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”’ settles down to his 
story in good earnest. Out of his pages, growing steadily clearer 
and bolder in outline, comes the picture of an entirely new land, 
something which writers until now have left untouched. It is 
a gaunt land, a bare and dry and cruel land, this Patagonia, a land 
of toil and achievement, of men. Robledo and those associated 
with him have in hand a gigantic system of irrigation which, they 
hope, will make the desert of Patagonia into an agricultural Para- 
dise and a source of unbounded wealth. They are building a dam 
to control the waters of a turbulent Patagonian river; already they 
have pushed it far out into the stream; already their visions of 
riches are becoming concrete. Hundreds of workmen are em- 
ployed on the construction work in and around the desert village 
of La Presa, the headquarters of the contractors and engineers, 
a full two days by rail from Buenos Aires, the Argentine capital. 
This village, made up of one-story wooden shanties, clustering 
around a combination general store, dram shop and dancing-hall, 
is as bleak and semi-barbarous as any in our own Wild West of 
half a century ago. 

Into this wild place comes Elena, Marchioness of Torrebianca, 
blasé and sophisticated, knowing only the gay life of European 
capitals, concerned only with enjoying herself, no matter what 
her enjoyment may cost others. 

Immediately she sets the place topsy-turvy. The little knot of 
foreigners marooned there, who have almost forgotten the civilized 
life from which Elena has just come, become her abject adorers. 
Canterac, the French engineer; Pirovani, the rough Italian con- 
tractor; Moreno, the hard-working Spanish assistant of Robledo; 
and Watson, Robledo’s American partner, all succumb to her 
charm and brilliancy. Even Manos Duras, a brigand of the 
Patagonian plains, adds himself to the band of her slaves, announc- 
ing that he is willing to do anything for her—even murder. Only 
Robledo, the man responsible for bringing Elena and her husband 
to Patagonia, remains impervious to her wiles. And, through it 
all, her easy-going husband, Torrebianca, continues to be, as he 
was in Paris, completely blind to his wife’s conduct. 

Elena’s suitors neglect their work, think of nothing but her, 
plunge into extravagant expense in order to please her whims and 
win her smiles. Tho they are in the heart of the desert, remote 
from civilization and all its conventions, they take to dressing for 
dinner, after having sent to far-away Buenos Aires for the latest 
thing in men’s evening wear. Canterac, the Frenchman, orders 
from Buenos Aires by mail an enormous quantity of perfumes 
and perfumed soaps for the queen of his heart, but is left to gnash 
his teeth in jealous fury because Pirovani, being richer, sends a 
similar order by special messenger, so that his cargo of perfumery 
reaches La Presa long before that of Canterac. 

Enraged by this victory of his rival, which wins for Pirovani 
Elena’s sweetest smiles, Canterac squanders every penny of his 
savings on a wonderful surprize for Elena. 

For weeks he employs scores of workmen on the construction of 
a park. They transplant trees, deflect water-courses, set up 
hedges and arbors, out there in the heart of the desert. When all 
is ready, Canterac invites the whole countryside to a big festival, 
at which Elena is the guest of honor. Everybody knows that 
Canterac has done it all for her; that he has ruined himself for 
the sake of a smile from her. 

And Pirovani realizes this better than anybody. Stung to exas- 
peration by the magnificence of Canterac’s park and the fear that 
it will enable Canterac to supplant him once for all in Elena’s 
affections, Pirovani, while the festivities are in full swing, grossly 


insults Canterac. The two men, forgetting all that they had 
learned in the civilized years before Patagonia swallowed them 
up, fall upon each other like beasts, roll upon the ground, striking 
and kicking and clawing at each other. The rest of the guests 
rush in and separate them. 

But the Frenchman and the Italian have tasted blood. They 
know that one or the other of them must die. A duel is arranged 
between them. Pirovani’s bullet goes wild; Canterac’s kills 
Pirovani on the spot. Aided by Robledo, the Frenchman escapes 
over the Andes into Chile before the Argentine authorities are 
able to lay hands on him. Elena’s husband, no longer blind to her 
wickedness, commits suicide. And Robledo, with the death of 
Pirovani and Torrebianca and the ruin of Canterac before his 
eyes, bitterly regrets the day that made him bring Elena to Pata- 
gonia. 

She herself remains coldly indifferent to the death and ruin 
which she is sowing about her. She turns her attention to winning 
young Watson, the American, away from his sweetheart, an ador- 
able tomboy of the desert, who dresses in. boy’s clothes, rides like 
a Centaur, and swings the lasso with all the skill of an Argentine 
“gaucho.” For a short space Watson is blinded by the brilliant 
sophistication of Elena, all the more brilliant because of the rough 
setting in which it is placed. 

Eventually, however, Robledo’s warnings and the American’s 
natural good sense make him realize the cruelty and selfishness 
that form the basis of Elena’s character. He goes back to his 
sweetheart. Elena, piqued at his desertion, summons Manos 
Duras, the brigand who has long admired her, and spurs him on 
to abduct Celinda, Watson’s fiancée. Manos Duras and his ban- 
dits burst into the ranch of Celinda’s father, killing a faithful 
servitor who tries to bar their path, and ride away with the 
young girl. 

Before they can get clear, however, they are overtaken by 
Watson, Celinda’s father, and a whole squad of other riders. And 
then, once again, everything that recalls civilization is thrown to 


the winds, and it is revolver to revolver and knife to knife, under 


the brazen Patagonian sky and the whirling dust of the Patagonian 
plain. Celinda’s father, wild with rage, scorns the help of those 
with him, hurls himself alone upon Manos Duras, parries the 
knife-thrust of the bandit, and sinks his own knife to the hilt in 
the bandit’s body. And, while the old man’s friends are account- 
ing for the bandit’s companions, the people of La Presa, who 
have guessed the complicity of Elena in the abduction, break into 
her house, bent on lynching her. But she, foreseeing trouble, has 
fled—with Moreno, the Spaniard. 

The scene shifts back to Paris. It is twelve years later. Watson 
and Celinda have long been married. Happy and enormously 
rich, they have come, like so many wealthy Argentinos, to spend 
their millions among the modistes and other delights of the city 
of pleasure. With them comes Robledo, still a bachelor, also 
enormously rich—for the irrigation of the Patagonian desert has 
become a fact, the dry sand wastes have blossomed, and millions 
of dollars have been poured into the pockets of the lucky ones 
who had preempted them in the early days. 
come a prosperous town, its low dram shop is a grand department 
store and bank, and Gonzalez, the “ tough” proprietor, is one of 
the magnates of the new community. 

Strolling through the Montmartre quarter of Paris, Robledo is 
accosted by a woman of the streets whose eyes seem strangely 
familiar. He stops to speak with her. It is Elena. Her headlong 
career of selfish pleasure has brought her to the depths. 

She can scarcely remember her life in Patagonia. La Presa? 
Oh, yes, that strange village out there on the plains! Canterac? 
Who was he?—an engineer?—no, surely, he was a French officer 
whom she knew somewhere—where was it?—Paris? Moreno? 


La Presa has be- — 


That Spaniard? Oh, he lost all his money and vanished! She 


begs Robledo to buy her whisky. 
ing-place, and presents her with a whole bottle of it. She gulps it 
down, glass after glass. He slips her a sheaf of bank-notes. She 
tucks them away, still drinking, scarcely thanking him. And she 


He takes her into a low drink- 


toeihs 
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disappears, shabby and drunk, into the purlieus of Montmartre. | 


Robledo, looking after her, exclaims: 
“Think of it! For that rag men ruined and killed each other!”’ 
There, then, is “La Tierra de Todos” in bare outline. Such 
an outline gives no idea of what Blasco Ibafiez has done with his 
material. He has found again some of the magie which enabled 


him, in those marvelous opening chapters of “The Four Horse- 


men,” to evoke the very soul of the life on the Argentine pampas. 
He has contrived again, as he did in “ The Cabin,” to make a thing, 
an abstraction, a something that is inanimate, more of a leading 
character in his narrative than hero, heroine or villain. There 
may be, in “ La Tierra de Todos,” an Elena who stands out, clean- 
cut, in her hard brilliancy and cruelty; there may be a Pirovani, 
a Celinda, a Manos Duras, leaping, clean-cut and real into the 


reader’s consciousness by grace of the master’s hand that created 


them; but, despite their convincing reality and all the swing and 
rush of the narrative, there is a something which transcends every- 
thing else—the feeling, on the part of the reader, that he is actually 
looking at gaunt Patagonia, broiling under her sun, gulping down 
her choking dust, living her hard, brutal life. In evoking the very 
look and smell of the Patagonian desert ands the Spaniard has 
proved himself once more a wizard among wizards. 





Lloyd George, A Study in Contrasts 


(Continued from page 78) 


for the ostentation of power, he united something of the caution 


of those French tyrants who, while decimating the nobility, were 


timorous of anything that hit the people.” It would be unfair, 
however, not to give Mr. Lloyd George full credit for bringing 


aout the unity of command. Circumstances may have helped, | 


but they certainly would have availed little without the de- 


ea Se 


a ee 


~ 


termined action of the Prime Minister. 


It will probably be the verdict of history [writes Mr. Raymond] 
that Mr. George’s part in placing the Allied armies under the 
control of one man, and that a great military genius, constitutes his 
highest claim on the gratitude of the British people. . . . No less 
admirable than the constancy with which Mr. George clung to his 
conviction was the courage with which he made use of every oppor- 
tunity to give it effect. 


The truth, in short, is that a personality like that of Mr. Lloyd 
George was by nature well equipped for the emergencies of war. 
It was quite a different matter in the more enduring work of peace. 

It is rather as an anti-climax that one turns from the epic of war 
and victory to the political situation in England which follows. 
The interest in that part of the book lies chiefly in the extraordi- 
narily prophetic character of the author’s views, judged by sub- 
sequent events. He foresees, as plainly as if it had already 
taken place when he was writing, the decay of the coalition. He 
thinks that Mr. Lloyd George had for once made a mistake in mass 
psychology by imagining that England still wanted waking up. 
“Tt was a very bad mistake indeed. England wanted politically 
nothing so much as to go to sleep.” 

However this may be, nothing in the previous career of Mr. 
Lloyd George would lead us to suppose that his eclipse is anything 
more than temporary. Everything, on the contrary, points 


to his emerging before long in a new role. In the meantime he 


will have no difficulty in employing himself. Interest has always 
been the chief element in his life, and he will certainly not be 
deprived of things to interest him. In spite of the curious myth 


to the contrary, he is a great reader. As a young man practising | 


law in Wales he managed to get through most of the English 
classics and the greater Frenchmen, from Pascal to Hugo. He 
is also, according to Mr. Raymond, very fond of the theater, 
particularly the lighter revue, but his chief interest and occupation, 
no doubt, will be observing the new Government. 

“Life is full of anxieties,” said Mr. Bonar Law to him once. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lloyd George, “but it is very interesting.” 

No doubt during the next year or so there will be many occasions 
on which they will be able to repeat these sentiments. 
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Problem of Sense and Censorship 


(Continued from page 29) 


for when the case came to trial the publisher was acquitted, the 
judge refusing to let the question of the book’s morality go to the 
jury. Needless to say, the temporary suppression of the book 
boomed its subsequent sale. 

This brings us to the undeniable fact that an unsuccessful 
attempt to suppress a book because of its alleged indecency gives 
wide advertisement to a production that otherwise might go un- 
noticed. Mr. Sumner’s answer to this is that the fault lies not at 
his door, but at the door of the newspapers. He asks: “Tf I 
advertised undesirable books by prosecuting the 14 cases that 
had to do with book publications, how is it that I didn’t advertise 
the manufacturers of obscene pictures, etc., in the 510 other cases 
that I prosecuted during the same period? The answer is that 
the newspapers believe there is news value in the prosecution of a 
well-known publisher or author. Our other cases are given no 
newspaper space.” 

I hold no brief for Mr. Sumner. I could hold no brief for any 
one who speaks of Anthony Comstock, or of any other man for 
that matter, as “the apostle of mental chastity.” I should regret 
very much if the man capable of such a phrase really sat in final 
judgment on our literature. But that does not prevent me from 
seeing the facts honestly. Mr. Sumner is not a censor; he is a 
man who, I am confident, is doing his sincere best to handle a 
problem of growing seriousness. 

I am one of those troglodytes who believe that the morals of 
the world are unduly out of joint, and that our untrammeled 
literature is largely responsible. I may be prejudiced. Let us 
turn a few of the pages of ‘‘ Nonsenseorship”’: 


Woman moves from her dull post as keeper of the virtues to the 
far more important and exciting post as keeper of the vices. . . . The 
taboos which have surrounded women time out of mind have been 
so puerile and imbecile that one quite non-partizanly wonders why 
on earth they have been allowed to continue. A second thought 
demonstrates, of course, that fear has had the major part in it, and 
that skill in cheating has gone so far as practically to nullify the pri- 
vations of the taboo.—RutuH Hate. 

God, there were Eves in France! Women who knew how to make 
a man forget, women who didn’t count the cost, women who loved 
for love’s sake. And for this and other causes, the Unknown War- 
rior was extraordinarily bored at having to die... . 

Here is the official side of it. Marriage is made in heayen. . . . 
It is so. It must be so. What's that? Your friend is married and 
. . . Brother, it is impossible. You must not say so anyway: the 
whole fabric of Society will be shaken. You must not think so for 
a moment.—RoBert KEABLE. 

Two generations ago the girl was “damned.” One generation 
ago she was “ruined.” Now, according to the best authorities 
and her own valuation, she has just played out of luck. . . . A half 
generation ago we had not read our Freud. We did not know the 
jargon of sex. Both man and girl were apt to call ‘in love” the emo- 
tion which our present-day young things frankly call something else. 
.. . For times have changed since it was good form for a maid to 
avoid the crass mention of sex. With prohibition has come such an 
outburst of Get-Moral-Quick legislation that the reaction is now 
being felt throughout the length and breadth of the flapper. The 
legislators would lengthen the skirts to protect the defenseless male 
from a chance thought of legs and the like, Whereat the flapper 
retaliates by conversing pretty ceaselessly about—well, say associated 
subjects. —H&LEN Buiuirr Lowry. 


If this sort of thing represents the true spirit of the times, it 
is, of course, futile to attempt to influence the present literary drift 
toward a freer exploitation of sex. A people gets the literature 
that it wants, just as it gets the government that it deserves. 
The only real censorship is the dominant taste of the period. If 
indecency is the thing that is wanted, indecency is the thing that 
will be had. 

That the growing number of “strong” books is a serious prob- 
lem is shown by the fact that the editor of the Library Journal, 
the leading publication of the kind in this country, asked Louis 
N. Feipel, of the Brooklyn Public Library, to secure the views of 
a number of representative public librarians and State library 


commissioners on the subject of objectionable books in public 
libraries. A questionnaire was drawn up and sent to thirty-one 
public librarians and six State library commissions. 

“The term ‘objectionable book’ as used in the questionnaire,” 
says Mr. Feipel, “was understood to cover ‘suggestive fiction of 
the type of which many examples from authors of repute are but too 
well known (the italics are mine) books honestly or otherwise 
offering physiological information, the classics which are usually 
grouped in book-catalogs under the heads of Erotica, Facetiz, 
or ‘Curious’.”’ 

The librarians are almost unanimously of the opinion that it is 
no part of their function to exercise a censorship over the reading 
of the mature. The Chicago Public Library states the case in 
this wise: 


In the‘case of novels written by reputable authors, published by 
respectable publishers, often printed serially in high class magazines, 
and sold by established dealers, it is both futile and unwarranted 
for a public library to undertake an ex-post-facto censorship to the 
extent of refusing to provide them for the use of persons of maturity 
and diseretion. The same public opinion that supports authors and 
publishers in the production of such books, operates to justify public 
libraries in making them available to that part of its public which is 
composed of persons of maturity and discretion who wish to read 
Themeee mee And so this library quietly examines and weighs all 
modern noyels from the single standpoint of literary value, adding 
those that are found worthy according to the standard of the time, 
and having regard as well for all the numerous classes of readers whom 
it professes to serve. In common with most public libraries, it dis- 
claims the office of serving the expert or the specialist to the fullest 
extent of his specialty, whether that be a science, philosophy or por- 
nography. But in the service of the normal and average man, whose 
kind comprises the greatest number, it exercises sufficient latitude 
and assumes sufficient judgment to seek to supply all of his normal 
wants, stimulated or created tho they may be by influences, 
tendencies, and fashions that it had no voice in formulating. And 
tho we may deplore them, we have felt no vocation to assume the 
role of Mrs. Partington, and to employ our little broom, contrived for 
other ends, in a futile attempt to sweep back the waves of the sea. 


Another librarian says: 


If I were to exclude all fiction that is suggestive . . . a very con- 
siderable percentage of the books now published would be excluded. 


And still another librarian: 


I hope your inquiry will not show that public librarians generally 
have become prudes or public censors; tho I confess that the 
“strong stuff” now published gives strong provocation in this 
direction. 


Let me quote a slightly different view-point: 


It is a serious question in my mind whether such a discussion as 
this should be printed. It will subject libraries to derisive laughter 
on the part of the so-called ‘young intellectuals.” — It is a real prob- 
lem, however. 


Some of us old troglodytes believe that we see signs that the 
“young intellectuals” have reached the high-water of their _ 
popularity, and that the tide is about to turn. Let us hope that 
the current of events will have the same prophylactic effect on 
our literature that the ocean tides have on our harbors. 





Robert Frost, the first incumbent of the Fellowship in Creative 
Art established by the University of Michigan a year ago, is 
returning to the University for a second year, with the under- 
standing that he will keep more time free for his own writing than 
he did last year. When the fellowship was established it was con- 
templated that the University would have a different artist as 
fellow each year. But they have been anxious to extend the 
period of Mr. Frost’s ineumbency, and he is equally pleased to 
return, being, as he says, “anxious to prove that such a fellow- 
ship can be a success, because if it works at Michigan, it will 
work all over the country.” 
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HENDRIK VAN LOON is back from 
Europe with the news that THE STORY 
OF MANKIND ($5.00) of which 100,000 
copies have been printed in this country, 
is now being translated into French, 
Dutch, Italian,German, Danish,and Swed- 
ish. The new leather-bound $7.50 holiday 
edition of this best of all gift books has just 
been issued. 

e 


TRAMPING ON LIFE by HARRY 
KEMP ($3.00) has at last goneintoits third 
edition. In spite of having received the 
most enthusiastic reviews that any Auto- 
biography has gotten in years, its sale for 
the first month was disappointing. Now, 
however, we’re safe in predicting that it 
will become as popular as LUDWIG 
LEWISOHN’S UP STREAM ($3.00) 
which has already sold about 20,000 cop 
ies. Put Tramping on Life on your Christ- 
mas checking list. 

® 


JOHN COURNOS, the American- 
English author of BABEL ($2.50) is now 
touring the country. He writes from Pitts- 
burgh that the day he got there one book- 
store had four copies of his novel and the 
day afterwards they were all gone. There 
are over 2500 bookstores in the country 
selling books. We hope Cournos makes 
every town in America. Burton Rascoe, 
SheilaKaye Smith, May Sinclair, John 
Macy, and scores of other fine critics 
consider Babel either a masterpiece or 
_ close to one. 


& 


We can’t reiterate too often that 
BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE by 
DAVID GREW ($2.00) is the best animal 
story of recent years. If you love horses 
and the outdoors, if you have children in 
whom you wish to inculcate a love for 
good literature, which, atthe same time is 
highly diverting, don’t overlook this book 
which The Detroit News considers the 
best book of its kind since “The Call of 
the Wild”. It’s a beautifully made book, 
too. 





And don’t overlook two of the finest 
books for young minds that have been 
published recently: GEORGE LANG- 
FORD’S PIC: THE WEAPON MAKER 


($1.75) and its sequel, KUTNAR: SON 
OF PIC. No one need go into a book 
store wondering what stories to buy for 
their children when these two fine re- 
creations of the ages long ago are to be 
had. 

® 


Once more we urge you to buy HEART- 
BEAT by STACY AUMONIER ($2.00). 
In these days when so many novels, each 
one like the other, are being published, it’s 
a blessed relief to get one from as fine a 
writer as Aumonier is recognized to be 
on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
doesn’t discuss the same old problems in 
the same old way. Heartbeat may be a 
bit melodramatic, but only as life is 
melodramatic. 


® 


Add to the B. & L. list of the best 
Autobiographies that have been written 
by Americans in recent years, THEO- 
DORE DREISER’S A BOOK ABOUT 
MYSELF ($3.50) about which Thomas 
Alexander Boyd says: “It would seem to 
me to be the most important book on any 
American publisher’s list this season.” 
This is the first book that Theodore Dreis- 
er, America’s leading novelist, has written 
in several years. A Book About Myself is 
the sort of publication that makes the 
B. & L. imprint worth looking for. (Ready 
November 25th.) 


tJ 


We can’t think of a better holiday book 
than KENNETH MACGOWAN’S THE 
THEATRE OF TO-MORROW ($5.00) 
with its 8 beautiful color pages, numerous 
line cuts, and 32 full-page half-tone illus- 
trations. It supersedes all other books on 
the new drama and onthe new stage-craft. 
(New and revised edition ready Dec. 1st.) 


® 


GARGOYLES by BEN HECHT is stiil 
devastating. We can’t keep pace with the 
orders, nor can the public with the 
critics’ slams and praise. 8th large print- 
ing ($2.00). 

& 


And, of course, the 4 volumes of the 
plays of EUGENE O'NEILL, the greatest 
playwright America has produced, are 
about the best reading we have ever put 
into print. The volume including ANNA 
CHRISTIE, THE HAIRY APE, THE 
FIRST MAN ($2.00) has gone into its 
6th edition, and the other volumes such 
as The Emperor Jones ($2.00), Beyond 
The Horizon ($1.75), The Moon of the 
Catibees ($1.75), etc. are in as great de- 
mand in the libraries as are the plays of 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Hauptmann. All of the 
O’Neill plays are to be had in uniform 
bindings. 

& 

For men and women who are inter- 

ested in the political development of 


America during the past century (and 
who are not) there can be no more 
fascinating workthan THE N.Y. EVEN- 
ING POST, A CENTURY OF 
JOURNALISM ($5.00), by ALLAN 
NEVINS, profusely illustrated and beau- 
tifully bound. We feel privileged in being 
the publishers of the history of one of 
the most significant journals that America 
has known. 





THE STORY OF UTOPIAS by 
LEWIS MUMFORD ($3.00) with an 
introduction by Hendrik Van Loon has 
just been published. All we need say 
about this book is that many able critics 
consider it the most illuminating chal- 
lenge to fresh thinking all along the 
line since Robinson’s The Mind in the 
Making. 

2 

THE CRITICAL GAME by JOHN 
MACY ($2.50), is the best bet of the season 
in belles lettres. Don’t miss it. Which 
reminds us that Macy’s The Spirit of 
American Literature is in THE MOD- 
ERN LIBRARY. Any bookbuyer who 
overlooks this excellent series of attract 
ively bound and printed, and interestingly 
chosen selection of one-hundred best 
books of modern times, should apply for 
amental guardian. 


& 
We hope that hundreds of readers of 


- this advertisement will send for not only 


our general catalogue (Good Books) and 
the illustrated MODERN LIBRARY 
catalogue, but also for ‘*AN HISTORI- 
CAL READING LIST FOR CHILD- 
REN.* : 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, INC. 
105 West 40th St., New York 
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Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 


(Continued from page 26) 


Conference. It maybe that this work will be read and studied even 
more in years to come than at present, because it is the sort of 
history that must appeal to those who are seeking the truth, and 
who are not looking for something which will satisfy preconceived 
ideas or cherished prejudices. To use Mr. Baker’s own words, 
his book “sets forth especially the American policies and exhibits 
the struggle of Woodrow: Wilson and his advisers to apply them 
to the bitter problems of the war-torn world.” 

Mr. Baker admits frankly that he did not concur with President 
Wilson in some of his conclusions at Paris. Feeling that there 
should have been more constructive publicity, he says: 

I still believe that one of the greatest mistakes made at the Con- 
ference, particularly for America, was a want of better understanding 
of what happened there and the exact reasons why, in each particular 
ease, the President decided as he did, for I am confident that if the 
American people could know what the problems were in shell-shocked 
Europe in 1919, the problems those desperately harassed leaders at Paris 
had to meet, there would to-day be a better and more sympathetic 
understanding of our newly developing international relationships. 


Mr. Baker nevertheless confirms throughout his firm belief in 
the essential soundness of the great principles which the President 
advocated and laid down at Paris, and “the conviction that 
whatever may have been his mistakes, he fought for his principles 
under such conditions and in such an atmosphere as the American 
people do not yet understand.” 

A most interesting description is given of the post-war reaction 
to selfishness, passions and prejudices which came uppermost 
when the Conference settled down to its task and which made it 
so difficult and in some cases impossible to secure settlements in 
accordance with the ideals and principles which had been previ- 
ously hailed and accepted as the basis for a just and lasting peace. 
The task was immeasurably increased by a tendency to return 
to the same practises which had caused the war, and against which 
we at least had thought the war was fought. As Mr. Baker says: 


No sooner had the war ended than the high emotional and moral 
enthusiasm which marked its closing year began to fade away. The 
spirit of unity began to disintegrate. The Allies had not, after all, 
common purposes. Tach had its ancient loyalties, necessities, jeal- 
ousies, ambitions, andthese immediately began to reassert themselves. 
The purposes of the secret treaties were again crowded into the 
foreground. No miracle had really occurred. Men found them- 
selves back in the old familiar world—and, more than that, in a state 
of exhaustion and demoralization which tended to irritate rather than 
calm the natural differences of opinion. It must never be forgotten 
that it was in a time of national shell-shock, exaggerated appearances, 
exaggerated fears, that the Treaty was made. 


The Allied Government leaders wished to make settlements 
which would prevent future wars, and were willing to apply the 
Wilsonian principles as long as they did not conflict with public 
opinion within their own countries and with national ambitions. 

The secret treaties made before the United States entered the 
war, providing for a division of the spoils, added to the difficulties. 
A very clear analysis is given of these treaties and the complica- 
tions which they created, in that the Allies were pledged to the 
Wilsonian principles, and were also pledged by secret treaties to 
settlements which violated these principles. 

Under such circumstances, the President had to fight to secure 
the adoption of his program. To use Mr. Baker’s words: 

There were two great central ideas in his program, both American 
in their origin. One concerned the political rights and liberties of 
human kind, the other the obligations and controls of human kind. 
Specifically, they were: 

1. The right of “self-determination” of peoples; that govern- 

ment must rest upon the “consent of the governed.” 

2. The obligation to cooperate in a world association for mutual 
aid and protection; in short, a league of nations. 

As President Wilson himself put it— 

These great objects (of the peace) can be put in a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the goy- 
erned, and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 


Mr. Baker tells how the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was gradually built up, and the contributions made by those who 
collaborated in its formulation. He also explains very clearly - 
and conclusively why it was necessary and of the utmost im- 
portance that the Covenant of the League should be embodied 
in the Treaty. 

Whether or not one believe in the League of Nations, there can 
be little difference of opinion among Americans regarding the 
justice of the principles and the wisdom of the settlements which 
America stood for at Paris. The principles advocated were 
essentially American and the more the facts are known and the 
more it is realized that world peace and justice can only be ob- 
tained by their application, the more will it be to usa source of 
pride in years to come that America proposed and urged their 
adoption. 


Mr. Baker’s book contains valuable data relative to the 
problem of disarmament, which will be of aid in future efforts 
to solve this problem. It shows how futile it is to attempt dis- 
armament unless something is substituted in the place of arms; 
how it is impossible to get nations to disarm unless they are 
assured that justice and protection can be had without resort to 
arms. Realizing this, President Wilson established two prin- 
ciples which must be the key to any effective disarmament, 
namely, that armaments must be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety, and that mutual guaranties 
must be entered into in order to justify a nation in making such 
reduction. 

There is an accurate, comprehensive and impartial account of 
the economic policies or ambitions of the respective countries, 
which influenced their political policies. Mr. Baker explains 
how important has become the question of access to raw materials. 
It will call for much attention in the future. He has also 
described the strain under which Europe was laboring to keep 
alive and avoid bankruptcy, and the imperative necessity which 
existed of getting Europe back to work under stable conditions. 
He expresses the view that the American Economic and Financial 
Delegation should have presented at Paris a comprehensive plan 
for the settlement of inter-Allied debts, the equal access to raw 
materials, the removal of artificial economic barriers, and the 
establishment of the European Governments on a sound financial 
basis. In this I do not entirely concur. In my judgment, it 
would have been unwise and futile for America to have proposed 
such a plan, even had it been possible to devise a workable one. 
In the first place, we were there to make peace with Germany, 
but in making such peace the American program was to apply 
principles which would stabilize peace and set the economic 
forces free. As long as the United States is wedded to the policy 
of establishing artificial economic barriers, we are not in a position 
to advocate with good grace the removal of such barriers by other 
nations, and since the United States has so far failed to cooperate 
even in a program for the establishment and maintenance of 
peace, which is the prerequisite to constructive economic recovery, 
it is obvious that no useful purpose could have been served by 
attempting more than that. 

The failure to complete the task which we undertook when we 
entered the war is discouraging to those who are convinced that 
the United States can not escape serious involvement in world 
affairs and another world war (which may not be of our making 
any more than was the last one) unless we cooperate with the 
other nations in a program to settle disputes and stop practises 
which will lead to war. If we are not sufficiently concerned to 
do that, then obviously we were all wrong when we decided that 
the last war was of concern to us. 

There is, however, some comfort when we realize that our fore- 
fathers were so zealous of their independence and so fearful of 
a surrender of sovereignty that it took them thirteen years after 
winning their struggle for independence or “self-determination” 
to realize that the welfare and development of the separate States 
required the formation of the Federal Union. 

No nation has a greater stake in world peace than has the United 


States, and it is becoming more obvious that we have a moral 
obligation and a material interest in the establishment and main- 
tenance of peace. We could not possibly become as involved and 
-as entangled by acting in concert with the other powers to secure 
justice and maintain peace as we were in the World War and as 
-we would become in another one. Our forefathers established 
-a Constitutional Democracy on the principle that true Govern- 
'ment exists only with the consent of the governed, and that as 
between the governed there must be equality of right and op- 
‘portunity, with no special privileges to anyone. We take great 
pride in the Declaration of Independence, which announced to 
the world these enduring principles. In the years to come we 
shall take just as much pride in the fact that President Wilson, 
-as the spokesman for America, defined and advocated the prin- 
ciples upon which the freedom of nations must be established and 
which must regulate the conduct of nations with one another. 
And, after all, President Wilson only proposed that the same 
fundamentals governing the right and _ responsibility of in- 
‘dividuals within a nation be extended and applied to the 
nations themselves. 
_ The failures and progress toward a world settlement at Paris 
are summed ‘up by Mr. Baker as follows: ; 








The President did not in those brief months achieve the “new 
_ world,” the ‘‘new order,” he so nobly phrased, so ardently desired, 
_~ and so continuously fought for, but he chose the battleground and set 
_ forth some of the issues which will engage the thought of the world 
_ for years to come. And there is no more instructive failure—if it 
__was a failure—than the President's at Paris, for when we approach it 
- with a desire not to condemn or defend, but to understand, it reveals, 
as nothing else could, the real elements of the struggle which the lib- 
erals of the world have yet before them. We see as in a spotlight the 
defects of our own governmental machinery as it concerns foreign 
affairs; we are able to judge more clearly the state of our own public 
opinion, and above all to get a truer sense of our relationships with 
the other great nations of the world. 
4 Finally, we see in high relief the figure of an extraordinary human 
being, with supreme qualities of many kinds, with temperamental 
and physical limitations, who will never cease to fascinate the 
historian and biographer of representative and decisive characters. 
Unless Americans can apprehend what really happened at Paris, 
what forces we had to meet there, how we were led, and what we did, 
we can scarcely go ahead with firm ground under our feet to discuss 
what to do next. Paris assuredly must be the springboard for any 
future plunge into foreign affairs. 


Charles Edward Montague, the author of “ Disenchantment,”’ 
is a director of the Manchester Guardian and chief leader writer of 
that paper. He was educated in the City of London School and 

at Balliol College, Oxford. During his Oxford days he collab- 
_orated with Sir Arthur Quiller Couch in a series of prose parodies 
for the Oxford Magazine. He likewise found time to row in the 
college fours and eights and to make the Rugby football team, as 
well as to be awarded the Royal Humane Society’s medal for 
heroism in saving a drowning person. 

Graduating from the University at twenty-two, he rejected the 
_ offer of an educational post in the Government of India in favor 
of a probationary position on the Manchester Guardian. Within 
six years he became chief leader writer; then he married the 
daughter of the proprietor and editor, C. P.Scott. Mr. Montague 
contributed variously to British and American magazines, wrote a 
memoir of W. T. Arnold in collaboration with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and published two novels, “ A Hind Let Loose” and “The 
Morning’s War,” besides a volume of criticism, “Dramatic 
Values,” before the outbreak of the war. 

At the age of forty-seven he enlisted as a private in the “Sports- 
man’s Battalion,” rose to the rank of battalion bombing sergeant, 
‘was mentioned three times in despatches for gallantry in action, 
‘and ultimately became a Captain attached to the General Staff. 
For a time he was one of the official shepherds to the western 
front, acting as guide to the various distinguished observers who 
found their way up to the British lines. On being demobilized, 
5 Captain Montague was awarded the Order of the British Empire. 
ee is a study of the spiritual results of the war. 
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How much this vast 

fund of information 

will be enjoyed in your 
home! It will be ad- 
mired, treasured, and used 


not only during the holiday 
season but for months and years to come—a constant 


reminder of the giver. This ‘Supreme Authority” 
answers all kinds of questions about words, people, places, 
questions of what, why, how. Wise parents well know 
its value in making home study easy and effective. 
This work is a necessary part of every home, school and 
office. A century of developing, enlarging, and per- 
fecting under exacting care and highest scholarship in- 
sures accuracy, completeness, compactness, authority. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. NEW WORDS, as barrage, Boche, 
12,000 Biographica! Entries. ace, camouflage, tank, Fokker, 
Thousands of Other’References. lorry, soviet, etc. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, characterized as “A STROKE OF GENIUS.” 
Type matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia 
Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, also 
booklet ‘““You are the Jury,” prices, ete. To those naming International Book Review 
we will send free a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. Established 1831 








Behind the Bookshop 


ACK of the efficient service rendered by your 
Bookseller, and to a large extent making 
that service possible, are the intelligent organiza- 
tion and the experienced cooperation of the 


Book Wholesaler. 


To the present-day convenience of book-buying 
the wholesaler has contributed no small share. 
The well-assorted, up-to-date stocks of the modern 
Bookstore, no matter where situated, and its 
prompt delivery of specially ordered titles, would 
hardly be possible were it not for the existence of a 
reliable central agency for supplying the books of 
all publishers. 











When you visit your bookstore this season to make 1 
your gift selections you may do so with the as- 2B 
surance that back of the Bookseller stands the y 
Book Wholesaler, ready to assist him in supplying 
promptly and accurately the books of your choice. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesalers to Your Bookseller 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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j New Publications of 
| George W. Jacobs & Co. 


The House of Delusion 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 
If you liked ‘‘The*Bat"’ and ‘“‘ The 
Cat and the Canary,’ you should 
read this new Holland book.” The 
leading mystery story of the oes 

$1.75 


The Madonna of the 
Curb 


By Anna Balmer Myers 
Unlike Miss Myers’ two preceding 
novels of the Pennsylv ania Dutch, 
characterization is here paramount, 
with strong contrasts and keen 
humor, and written with the whole- 
some sincerity and purpose that 
marked Miss Myers’ earlier work. 
Read ‘Madonna of the Curb”’ 
that you may have the joy of 
knowing Sarah Burkhart, who ha - 
the heart of a Madonna. $1.7 


Desert Dust 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Wyoming in 1868, with its Union 
Pacific pioneers, its — gamblers, 
painted ladies, savage Souk, and 
Mormons making their way to Salt 
Lake. A thrilling novel of West- 
ern America in the making. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


Cross Currents 


By Katherine Haviland Taylor 
This is by all odds the biggest 
novel Miss Taylor has written. 
A splendid picture of See paes life. 

1.75 


Georgina Finds Her- 
self 


By Shirley Watkins 


A story for girls told with the same 
charm and vivacity that have 
made Miss Shirley Watkins’ first 
book, ‘‘Nancy of Paradise Cot- 
tage,’’ so popular. The scene is 
in the same Connecticut town 
which was the home of Nancy and 
Alma Prescott. 


Lafayette for Young 
Americans 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


The illustrations are from repro- 
ductions of unusual portraits of 
Lafayette, Washington, Rocham- 
beau, Louis XVI, and Marie 
Antoinette, and _ five 
Valley Forge and Mount Vernon. 


1.75 § 


Wanted—A Mother 
By Clarence Hawkes 


The story of a little girl who left 
a New England poor-farm to win 
a family and a home. 


A thoroughly delightful story, 
full of humor and spnshine, one 
that will appeal not only to chil- 
dren, but to all who love such 
characters as small Eleanor. 


fairmont Classics 


t2mo. Cloth. Colored jacket and 
inlay, and six black-and-white 
illustrations. $1.50 
It is the intention of the Publishers 
to include in this series the finest 
adventure stories ever written for’ 
young people. Stories that are 
not now available in attractive 
form, but that have been read for 
generations and which, owing to 
their intrinsic merit, are more 
interesting than the majority of 
stories written today. 

The titles are: 
The Spy by 
Cooper. 
Masterman Ready by Captain 
Frederick Marryat. 


James Fenimore 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


1628 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 





Illustrated. $7.60 
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Important Books of the Month 


History and Biography 
A Snorr Hisrory or THE Wor LD. 
By H. G. Wells. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. #4. 

A general account of all that 
is known of the world’s past, 
written for those who are too 
busy to read Mr. Wells’s longer 
“Outline of History.” 


Tue McKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT 
ADMINISTRATIONS, 1897-1909. By 
James Ford Rhodes. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. 

A detailed history of the 
events and personalities of three 
important administrations at 
Washington. 

From Harrison To Harpine. By 
Arthur Wallace Dunn. 2 vols. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A veteran Washington news- 

paperman’s narrative of na- 

tional affairs from 1888 to 1921. 

With portraits. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. 


Pace. By Burton J. Hendrick. 
2 vols. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $10. 


A biography of the man who 
was American Ambassador at 
London during the World War, 
with many important letters 
not hitherto published. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
Srates. By James M. Beck. 
New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2: 

A study of the genesis of our 
Constitution, its formulation 
and political philosophy. With 
a preface by the Earl of Balfour. 


Our Repusiic. By S. E. Forman. 
New York: The Century Co. $5. 
A brief history of the Ameri- 

can people, telling in a single 

volume all that the general 
reader needs to know about it. 


By Ed- 
York: 


DEMOCRACY. 
New 


Towarps 
ward Carpenter. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
The first edition to be printed 

in America of Mr. Carpenter’s 

most noted book. 


AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE FROM 
THE Paciric. By Putnam Weale. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Putnam Weale, long recog- 

nized as an expert on matters 

Chinese, here discloses many 

facts hitherto kept sub rosa. 


Tue Story OF THE British Navy. 
By Harold F. B. Wheeler. New 
York: Robert M. McBride. 

A rapid account of the British 

Navy from the earliest times to 


the submarine battles of the 

World War. Illustrations in 

colors. 

Lire or CarpinaL Gippons. By 
Allen Sinclair Will. 2 vols. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$10. _ 


An exhaustive and authorita- 
tive biography of the most 
noted of American Roman Cath- 
olic prelates. 


Eminent Europeans. By Eugene 
S. Bagger. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


The eminent Europeans whose 
biographies are sketched are 
Queen Marie, King Ferdinand, 
Venezelos, Constantine, Mas- 
aryk, Benes, Paderewski, Brati- 
ano, Horthy, Karolyi. 
AMERICAN LITERA- 

TuRE. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 

New York: The Century Co. $2. 

A book of chatty literary 
judgments of American authors 
from Philip Frenau to O. Henry 
and H. L. Mencken. 

More Avutuors anp I. By C. 
Lewis Hind. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Biographical sketches of 50 
men and women authors, from 
Ade to Zangwill, in the manner 
of Mr. Hind’s previous volume, 
“ Authors and I.” 


NEIGHBORS HENCEFORTH. By Owen 
Wister. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 

Chapters on our doughboys in 

France. 


SIDELIGHTS ON 


Enrico Caruso. By Pierre V. R. 
Key. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, $d: 

A biography of the great 
singer by a man who knew him 
personally and dwells especially 
on his human side. Written in 
collaboration with Bruno Zirato. 


JostaH WerbdGWoop AND HIS Por- 
TERY. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$25. 

Both a biography of the most 
famous European potter of his 
time and the story of his 
achievements in all lines. Lim- 
ited edition, elaborately illus- 
trated with color photography. 


Four anp Twenty Minps. By 
Giovanni Papini. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 
Twenty-four biographies of 

famous men in various ages and 

countries, written by one of the 
most talked-of essayists in pres- 
ent-day Italy. 


GREAT MerEnN AS PROPHETS OF A 
New Era. By Newell Dwight 


Hillis. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 
Inspirational sketches _ of 


Dante, Savonarola, William the 
Silent, Cromwell, Milton, John 
Wesley, Garibaldi and Ruskin, 
originally prepared for the stu- 
dents of Plymouth Institute, 
Brooklyn. 


VARIATIONS ON A PERSONAL THEME. 
By Sir Landon Ronald. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 








By William Burton. New: 





The Greatest Dog Story Sees 
“The Call of the Wild” 


The Whelps 
of the Wolf 


By George Marsh 
Author of “Toilers of the Trails,” etc. 


You will follow with bated breath 
Jean Marcel and his great dog Fleur 
into the white barrens, where the 
Northern Lights pulse through the 
starving moons of the long snows. 

Your blood will leap as he bucks 
the barrage of a Hudson’s Bay north- 
er in his battle for his “heart’s desire. 


At All Bookstores. Price, $1.75 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
926 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA 
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FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 


Of Permanent Agriculture in China, Korea & Japan 
By F. H. KING 


“A humble -minded pilgrimage by an eahert: Bs 
(Collier's.) ‘‘Noone else has shown,as intimately 
just how the great masses of the people of 
China, Korea and Japan live from day to day.” 
(Record-Herald.) 

“The pictures alone tell a great story. " (N. Y. 
Tribune Karmer.) 

“The great lesson that the book teaches is the 
fundamental lesson of economy and thrift." 
(farm Poultry.) 


Published by MRS. F. H. KING, Madison, Wis. 
$2.50 postpaid ill. 248. pp. 441 





- Bookplates for Beginners - 


Bookplates for Beginners is a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole subject of 
bookplates, or ex-libris. It deals with 
their origin, early use, modern phases of 
the art, and with bookplate collecting. 
Limited edition, fully. illustrated, large 
quarto in size, substantially 
bound. Price $5- 00 
e The Bookplate Annual for 1922 - 

The Bookplate Annual for 1922, afully 
illustrated survey of the year in book- 
plates, contains definitive articles by 
prominent authors and useful compila- 
tions of bibliographical importance. Lim- 
ited edition, large quarto in size, » § 5. 00 
substantially bound. Price. 

Large illustrated prospectuses send? on request 


ALFRED FOWLER a 
17 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


A Rare Gift! 


BLOSSOMED HOURS 


y 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


Cloth, gilt-top, rough Sdges. 
246 pages, lyric poems, dra- 
matic monologues, reflec- 
tions upon life, art and 
society. 


$2 at all bookstores, or 
postpaid, $2.10, from 


ORCHARD HILL PRESS 


Croton-on-Hudson 
New York 
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HOS TER. 
DESIGN 


A Critical Study of the 

oars of the Pos- 

ter in Continental Europe, 
England and America 


Illustrated with 65 Posters in Colors 
and 150 in Monotone. 


By Charles Matlack Price 


' Newand Enlarged Edition including 
F “Posters in the World War” 


~The International Encyclopedia says 
the original edition is ‘the best work 
on posters.” School Arts Magazine 
called it ‘‘a veritable international ex- 
hibition of poster art.” 
Artists, advertisers, advertising 
agents, art instructors and students 
_ will find this book of inestimable value. 


, 
/ Substantially bound, 324 pages; 
2 Price $10.00 (postage extra). 


Circular on request 


George W. Bricka 


Publ isher 


1457.9 Broadway, New York 


._ More Than a MILLION Copies Sold! 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


|The greatest dog story ever 
written. New illustrated gift 
book edition just published. A 
| suitable holiday gift for boy 
or girl. 

; $1.50 net 
At your Bookstore, or 


| The JUDSON PRESS, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Why Do Things Happen? 


By EVERETT KING BRAY 
Price $1.00, Postpaid 


A book that throws light on 
life's baffling problems in 
such away as to practically 
solve them or to fillone with 
the courage and inspiration 
needful for tackling them. 


THE Se ee PRESS 
920 Nicollet eee Jim 


The Marne 


Historic and Picturesque 
by Capt. Joseph Mills Hanson 








T IS a river, small by comparison 

I with hundredseof other walerecourses, 
which through centuries has been in- 
volved in such momentous and decisive 
events, affecting the whole course of West- 
ern civilization, that it has come to seem 
an instrument of Divine Providence and 
has acquired a fame transcendi g that of 
any other stream in the world. It is the 
purpose of the presen! writer to tell as 
much of the picturesque beauties, the 
moving romance, and the soul-stirring 
history of this placid little stream, wan- 
dering among its green-carpeted hills, its 
nestled villages, and its poplar-shaded 
valleys, as can be com ressed within the 
limits of a single volume.”— From the 
Book. 


Illustrated by Capt. J. Andre Smith 
Price $3.50 
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An English opera conductor’s 
recollections of his own life and 
of eminent singers he has known 


WHEN THE West Was Youna. By 
Frederick R. Bechdolt. New 
York: The Century Co. $2. 
True stories of the West when 

it was young and really wild. 


From SEVEN To Srventy. By 
Edward Simmons. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4. 

An American artist’s intimate 
memories of Emerson, Thoreau, 
John Brown, Whistler, Rosa 
Bonheur and many other inter- 
esting characters. 


Memortes or A Hostess. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $4. 


Extracts from the journals and 
correspondence of Mrs. James 
T. Fields, wife of the famous 
Boston publisher; chiefly a 
chronicle of notable friendships. 





EragHtH Nores: VoIces AND Fic- 

URES OF Music AND THE DANCE. 

y H. T. Parker. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A book by the music and 
dramatic editor of The Boston 
Transcript, dealing with the 
great conductors, singers, pian- 
ists, volinists and dancers of our 
time. 


THe Seconp Emprre. 
Guedalla. Illustrated. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A scholarly study of Bona- 
partism as well as a very com- 
plete biography of Napoleon 
III and of Empress Eugénie. 


By Philip 
New 


My Lire anp Worx. By Henry 
Ford, in collaboration with Sam- 
uel Crowther. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.50. 
The noted automobile manu- 

facturer tells the story of his 

enterprise and at the same time 
formulates his philosophy of 
business. 


Davin Lusty. By Olivia Rossetti 
Agresti. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.50. 

A study in practical idealism 
and a biography of the man 
who founded the International 
Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, with an introduction by 
William Roscoe Thayer. 


Ancient Man. By Hendrik Van 
Loon. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $.95. 


A condensed account, in sim- 
ple language, of all that is known 
about prehistoric man—by the 
author of “The Story of Man- 
kind.” 

TRELAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
To THE Present Day. By Rob- 
ert Dunlop. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2.20. 

A summary of Irish history 
down to the events of 1921; 


being lectures delivered at the 
University of Manchester. 


Tue Lire or Antonio FoGazzaro. 


By Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti. 
New York: George H. Doran 
Con $42 


A biography of the author of 
“The Saint,” bringing out spe- 
cially the spiritual element in 
his life. Translated by Mary 
Pritchard Agnetti. 


CORRESPONDENCE oF James Fent- 
MORE Cooper, 2 vols., illustrated. 
Edited by his grandson, James 
Fenimore Cooper. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

A collection of letters written 
by the first great American 
novelist between the years 1800 
and 1851. 

My YEARS ON THE STAGE. 
Drew. New York: 
&Co. $5. 
Autobiography of a famous 

American actress, generously 

sprinkled with anecdotes about 

familiar figures of stageland. 

Foreword by Booth Tarkington. 


My Lirr. By Emma Calvé. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $4. 
Autobiography of one of the 

great figures in the music world, 

full of entertaining glimpses of 
notables she has known. With 
numerous illustrations. 


Danie, Boone. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.75. 

Tells in story form of the 
many adventures and experi- 
ences of Boone, the “wilderness 


By John 
E. P. Dutton 


scout.” 
Drama 
My Lire anp Some Lerrers. By 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The autobiography of a popu- 
lar English actress, discussing 
intimately the leading actors, 
actresses, managers and play- 
wrights. 


SHours AND Murwers. By Alex- 
ander Woollecott. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00. 


A veteran dramatic editor’s 
adventures among playwrights 
and players. 


REPRESENTATIVE ONe-AcT PLaAys 
BY CONTINENTAL AUTHORS. Se- 
lected by Montrose J. Moses. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The full text of one-act plays 
by Schnitzler, von Hofmanns- 


thal, Maeter fae Bergstrom, 
Lavedan, Sudermann, Wede- 
kind and others, with  bio- 


graphical notes by the compiler. 


Vor Best Prays or 1921-1922. 
By Burns Mantle. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $2. 

Third volume of the Best 

Plays Series. Full text of “Anna 

Christie;’”? “A Bill of Divorce- 


(Continued on page 91 








33 West 49th St. 





& 
JOYFUL BOOKS | 
FOR CHILDREN | 





JOHN MARTIN’S 
CHUBBY BOOK 


MERRY primer of morals and 

manners. As happy examples 
of desirable virtues, the Chubbies 
teach children to accept these quali- 
ties as a matter of course. Parents 
will appreciate the fact that Chubby 
wisdom is positive and constructive. 
Profusely illustrated in two ‘colors. 
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Diverse Moods in Current Poetry 
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lectual aspects. And much of Mr. Erskine’s finest verse has a 
content of ideas as well as of emotions. “ Penthesileia,” the 
poem which precedes “ Achilles and the Maiden,” is such a poem; 
there is subtle insight and magnificent irony in the colloquy be- 
tween Priam and Andromache concerning war and death. So 
too are “The Sons of Metaneira,” and “Satan” and “ Ash- 
Wednesday” among the longer poems, and “The Return” among 
the shorter. One of the most noble poems in the volume is the 
“Innkeeper,” a dialog between Joseph and the keeper of the 
hostel in whose stable Christ is born, a poignant and dramatic 
vision of life from two contrasted points of view. 

Mr. Erskine’s “Collected Poems” make a total impression of 
emotional intensity and intellectual force, of abiding spiritual 
insight and rare sensitiveness to beauty. From the point of view 
of expression alone they represent a considerable achievement: 
the surface is clear and lucent, the phrasing inevitable, the 
melodie line unblurred. They are the work of a poet with 
respect for the discipline of his art and command over the re- 
sources of his medium, a creative artist of distinction. 

Mr. Padraic Colum, whose new volume of poems, “ Dramatic 
Legends,’” is the first collection of his verse to appear since “ Wild 
Earth,”® originally published some years ago and now reprinted, 
is another poet whose verse captures and holds the magic of 
beauty. “Wild Earth” contains some of the most authentic 
poetry produced by the Irish renascence; it has the wonder and 
the charm and haunting cadence of folk-poetry, it has a delight 
in the simple beauty of familiar things wholly distinctive and 
individual. It is from the actuality of Irish countryside life that 
Mr. Colum distills the spell which captures the imagination of his 
readers; the familiar life of the farm and the field and the high- 
yoads under the Irish sky. His is the poetry of simple piety bred 
of the long association of habit and tradition with a single way of 
life, of experience deeply felt, of things swiftly and surely seen in 
an aspect of loveliness. Such, for example, are the three opening 
verses of his most frequently quoted early poem, “The Drover”’: 


To Meath of the pastures, 
From wet hills by the sea, 
Through Leitrim and Longford, 

Go my cattle and me. 


I hear in the darkness 
Their slipping and breathing— 

I name them the bye-ways 
They're to pass without heeding; 


Then the wet, winding roads, 
Brown bogs with black water; 
And my thoughts on white ships 
And the King 0’ Spain’s daughter. 


Much of this magic has found its way into the new volume of 
“Dramatic Legends,” especially in the “ Country Songs,” and in 
the sequence of short poems entitled “ Reminiscence,” where he 
deals specifically with subjects arising out of Irish life. But the 
new volume contains other things no less notable, as, for example, 
“ Swift’s Pastoral,’ a vivid and incisive dramatic dialogue between 
Swift and Vanessa, or “The Miracle of the Corn,” a play in verse 
which is likely to stand among Mr. Colum’s highest achievements 
asadramatist. In that little play he reveals an art that.is subtle 
and fine and delicate, an ability to maintain the dual illusion of 
dream and actuality, a capacity for tenderness that does not 
appear in the earlier poems. If his later poems bring a new note 
into his art, that note is pity; it is the poignancy of his pity, Iam 
mclined to think, that makes Mr. Colum’s recent verse seem more 


profound in its insight into life, altho no less beautiful, than 
@Dramatic LEGENDS AND OTHER Poems. By Padraic Colum. The 
Maemillan Co. 
3 Witp EarTH AND OTHER POEMS. 
millan Co. 


By Padraic Colum. The Mac- 


his earlier. This pity has enabled him to write a poem like “The 
Monkeys,” a picture of actuality, but of actuality transfigured by 
the spirit. Here are the first two stanzas: 


‘Two little creatures 
With faces the size of 

A pair of pennies 

Are clasping each other: 
“Ah, do not leave me,” 
One says to the other 
Tn the high monkey- 
Cage in the beast-shop. 


‘There are no people 

To gape at them now, 

For people are loth to 
Peer in the dimness; 

Have they not builded 
Streets and playhouses, 
Sky-signs and bars 

To lose the loneliness 
Shaking the hearts 

Of the two little monkeys? 


Mr. Gorman’s “The Barcarole of James Smith’ is the first 
volume of a young American poet whose obvious talent promises 
much for his future work. He is by turns intellectualist and 
emotionalist; he combines with considerable dramatic power and 
an ability to externalize emotions, a curious capacity for turning 
pure ideas into pictures. His dramatic ability and his command 
over sustained narrative in verse are best revealed in “The Son of 
Dawn,” a long poem dealing with the death of “that disastrous 
music called Kit Marlowe,” which has intensity of emotion and 
intricately wrought characterization woven into its fabric. But 
it is in the shorter poems that his most distinctive and individual 
qualities assert themselves; the sharply etched picture, the vivid 
phrase in which he captures the glancing impact of a sensuous 
world, the compact summation of an abstract idea in concrete 
terms. His “Brief Outline” is an excellent illustration: 


His eyes were hollow moons burnt out and dead, 
White distances that seemed to tilt and reel . 
‘Through skies forgotten, and his daily meal 

Was dim extinguished things that men had said 
Before the world fell in upon his head. 

He could not ever hope to gravely deal 

With common things upon which Time’s dark seal 
Hung heavy with the soullessness of lead. 


And if at times his thoughts would wander far 
Beyond the tight embraces of his glen, 

Be very sure he called them home in fright. 

His background was the memory of a star 

Seen once by him but cloaked to other men 

In something that their weakness called the night. 


It is notable that Mr. Gorman writes naturally and with ease 
in the old verse forms, and that he achieves through them many 
of the effects, such as the hard clearness and the immediacy of 
sense impression, which are claimed as the peculiar properties of 
the new. But it is not only for these qualities that his work holds 
much promise. What makes us sure of that promise is his ability 
to write a poem as simple and as beautiful as this: 


We come upon sick days: 
The little room 

That viewed your endless ways 
Ts like a tomb. 


Lie still and do not move, 
And hold your breath 

And be in life, poor love, 
A hint of death. 


The “Undertaker’s Garland’””® brings to our attention certair 
aspects of the contribution that is being made by the younge 


‘THe BarcAROLe or James Suiru. By Herbert S. Gorman. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 
> THe UNDERTAKER’S GARLAND. 


By John Peale Bishop and Edmun 
Wilson, Jr. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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generation of American writers. There are eleven pieces, of 
which two are in prose, all hinging upon the idea of death, a pro- 
logue, epilogue and preface; it is an ambitious attempt to pattern 
a contemporary dance of death. The idea is undeniably clever, 
and if the book itself achieved and maintained the high level of 
its own inspiration it might well have added to our contemporary 
literature a humor and irony that, however greatly desired, is 
still sadly lacking. But having begun on what is obviously a note 
of irony, the authors blundered into the fatal error of didacticism, 
and the result is a book that is by turns amusing and merely tire- 
some. With the exception of “The Death of a Soldier,” a good 
and well-articulated piece of realistic prose, the best things in the 
book come, not out of life, but out of literature. The authors 
share a preoccupation with ancient classical literature, but hardly 
with its ideas or with its intense feeling for common experience; 
their literary affinities are rather with the poets of attitude, 
writers like Ernest Dowson and Arthur Symons. These they 
have studied to good effect, as Mr. Bishop’s most successful 
venture, “The Death of a Dandy,” shows. But even here the 
saving sense of form, the exquisite precision that saves for us some 
of the verse of such a poet as Dowson after the attitude has passed 
into limbo, is almost completely lacking. The attitude in the 
case of Messrs. Wilson and Bishop is a revival of diabolism, again 
an echo of the nineties, and as in those forgotten days of Peladan, 
it destroys itself by its own extraordinary seriousness. The 
difficulty, perhaps, is the painful solemnity with which the authors 
take their own humor. What the book does illustrate, tho per- 
haps the authors do not suspect it, is the persistent attraction of 
the academic for our younger writers. 


Mr. Roscoe Brink’s 
volume, and it brings forth the work of an able and competent 
writer. The book is a novel in free verse, just as the “Spoon 
River Anthology” was a novel in free verse. But Mr. Brink’s 
book, unlike Mr. Masters’, is not a comedie humaine, but the life 
story of a single character, a woman, from marriage to the grave. 
It is cast in the form of an autobiography, and the psychological 
unity is so well maintained that never for a moment does the 
illusion falter. Here, if you will, is another illustration of the 
Greek attitude in art, for the book deals nobly with the 
familiar incidents of common experience both physical and 
spiritual; it symbolizes, in a highly individualized character, 
the fortunes and destiny implicit in simple, common life. 
Poetically the book is highly creditable; it is firmly rooted 
in American life and its expression has the accent and cadence 
of our speech. 

“The Shepherd’” is a second volume of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s 
pastoral verse, and a worthy successor to “The Waggoner.” 
Here is poetry unaffectedly sincere and natural, saturated with 
the beauty of the English countryside, sensitive in its observation 
of reality, distinguished in its craftsmanship. The art of Mr. 
Blunden, like that of Mr. Colum, grows out of the familiar sights 
and sounds and incidents of countryside life into magic and mys- 
tery and loveliness. 

“American Poetry, 1922,’ is the second volume of a miscel- 
lany first issued two years ago and to be issued biennially. 
It contains a number of poems by each of thirteen American 
poets, including Messrs. Frost, Sandburg and Lindsay, Miss 
Lowell, Miss Millay, “H. D.” and others. It is impossible 


‘to consider the volume at length within the limits of the present 


review, but it is worth careful reading if only for Miss Millay’s 
eight magnificent sonnets, Mr. Frost’s poems of New England, 
and Mrs. Jean Starr Untermyer’s bizarre and colorful “'Tone 
Poem.” 


6 Down THE River. By Roscoe W. Brink. Henry Holt and Co. 


7 THe SHEPHERD AND OTHER Poems or Peacr AND War. By Edmund 
Blunden. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


8 AMERICAN Porrry, 1922: A MisceELLANy. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





“Down the River’’® is likewise a first - 





LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


A New Novel by Stanley Weyman 


OVINGTON’S BANK 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Author of “A Gentleman of 
France,” “Under the Red Robe,” “The Great House,” etc. Crown 
8yo. With Colored W rapper. $1.90 met. 

“With ‘Ovington’s Bank’ the author offers fresh proof that his pen is just as 
graphic and as vital as ever. For it is a deeply interesting story of human 
passions, ambitions, hopes, desires battling with one another, wherein each 
character molds his own destiny, and its colorful scenes of a century ago are 
depicted with an authentic touch.’ "—New York Times. 


A Volume of Short Stories by a New Writer 
THE DANCING FAKIR and other Stories 


By JOHN EYTON. With 18 illustrations by L. R. Raven-Hitt. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 
“There are life and tremendous dramatic action in these stories.’—N- Y. 


Evening Post, 
A New Volume by the Dean of St. Paul’s 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 
SECOND SERIES 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. Second Printing nearly ready. 

‘It is an outstanding volume among the autumn books. . . It is a volume 
to make one think hard and fast, notable in the range of the problems with 
peel it deals, no less than in its concise, keen-cutting style.’-—The Christian 

entury. 


Entertaining Travel 
ACROSS AMERICA BY MOTORCYCLE 
By C. K. Shepherd. Late Captain Royal Air Force. 
Illustrations. 8vo. $4.00 net. 
Describes a journey across the American continent from New 
York to Los Angeles and thence to San Francisco. 


MOUNT EVEREST: The Reconnaissance, 1921 

By Lieut.-Colonel C. K. HOWARD-BURY and Members of the 
Everest Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. $7.50 net. 

This volume is of world-wide interest, describing as it does the first great 
piece of exploration attempted since pre-war days, and the expedition will 
doubtless rank with the classic Arctic and Continental achievements that 
have made landmarks in the annals of discovery. 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. With Frontispiece in 


Colors and 17 Plates in Black-and-White. 4vo. $7.00 net. 
“Throws an attractive light upon the bypaths of folk-lore lh folk-medicine.”’ 
—The Times (London). 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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without good bookstores is certain, and 
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is a fact, and thousands of educated people 
cannot buy the new publications in their 
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nearest book centre where they may obtain 
without delay the newest and most worth- 
while books. There is no charge whatever 
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Popular Science from Unfamiliar Sources 


(Continued from page 31) 


Wells, part of the story is already in lucid print over the seal of 
the American Geographical Society, one of the many organiza- 
tions which eater to such of the intelligent reading public as know 
where to look for the newest and best. 

We have chosen the little book by Ernst Antevs as an example 
of science of popular interest as published by a private scientific 
organization. We are not selecting it as necessarily the most 
popular, the best, or in any other way excelling in potential in- 
terest certain other publications by American or foreign scientific 
bodies. Our purpose is merely to show that there are fertile fields 
for even the layman’s browsing that lie outside the regular bounds 
of commercial book publication. 

If we are interested in our stone-age ancestors, it is no 
less fascinating to study our contemporary stone-age cousins. 
Doing so throws a light on human nature in general; in 
particular it throws a light upon the character of our fore- 
fathers, who at one time hunted the same animals with the 
same weapons and lived in somewhat the same way, altho in 
a country as many thousands of miles away as their history 
is millenniums ago. An example in this field is the work of 
Diamond Jenness.° 

Mr. Jenness’s ethnological studies have naturally a personal in- 
terest for me, as he was one of the scientific staff of my expedition 
of 1913-1918. But the interest would have been only slightly 
less had there been no such official relation, for he is studying in 
particular the Eskimos of the vicinity of Coronation Gulf, among 
whom I worked on my expedition of. 1908-1912. From several 
points of view these are the most interesting of all the Eskimos. 
At the time we visited them more than half of them had never 
seen a white man, and it is probable that Mr. Jenness, altho 
a few years later, saw at least several to whose eyes he was the 
first European. In any event, their beliefs and customs had then 
undergone far less change than they have since, for altho the 
civilizing had been rapid between my visit and his, it has doubt- 
less been much more rapid since. 

The interest of such books as that of Mr. Jenness is varied. If 
you are a big game hunter or a student of natural history, you will 
find not only discussions of the animal life of this remote region 
as it is at present, but also an estimate of the conditions which are 
affecting the increase or decrease of these animals. The method 
by which the Eskimos hunt are described by word and picture, and 
the direct dependence of those Eskimos upon the animals is 
brought out. If you are interested in comparative religions or 
the progress of missions among the heathen, there is information 
at once comprehensive and far more reliable than you are likely 
to get in any books of travel, which (like some of our South Sea 
Island yarns) are published with the two chief objects of being 
entertaining and marketable. Writers for governments or scien- 
tific societies are not actuated by the hope of financial gain. This 
leaves them free of one powerful temptation to “faking”’ that 
presses upon the authors of potential best-sellers. Beyond this 
there is the creed of the scientist to hold truth above all things. 
And truth from the scientific point of view is a very different thing 
from what is called artistic truth. One tries to approximate the 
facts; the other strives mainly to create in the reader’s mind an 
impression of truthfulness. 

Mr. Jenness discusses our contemporary cousins of the stone 
age in infancy and in old age; he describes their customs, religion 
and language; he tells you how they live and how they make their 
living. Occasionally, it seems to me, he forgets that he is a scien- 
tist and becomes controversial over controversial questions. 
This appears to lead him to minimize certain facts and to over- 
emphasize others. But what is a little thing like that to charge 


‘Tur Lire of THE Copper Eskruos: Report of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, 1913-18, Vol. XII. By Diamond Jenness. Department of 
the Naval Service, Ottawa, Canada, 1922. 


against Mr. Jenness when you think that the high standard which 
he occasionally forgets is one which the average travel writer never 
remembers? 5 

There is much of news value in the remaining two books we 
have selected to illustrate the scientific publications of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Governments. They deal with commercial 
meat-ranching in the Poplar Regions. After having been asso- 
ciated in our minds for centuries with the joys and anticipations 
of Christmas, the reindeer is now being introduced to us as a 
costly item on the bill of fare of the most exclusive hotels and 
clubs. There is scarcely a week and never a month when some 
influential magazine or press syndicate does not carry stories 
more or less startling and more or less true about what has been 
done with the reindeer in Alaska and Siberia, and what it is hoped 
to do with them in Canada. Each according to his bent, some of 
us marvel that any one should be interested in such visionary 
schemes as those of producing meat in the Arctic, while others of 
us marvel that such obvious use of natural resources was not 
developed before, or, at least, that the idea was not embraced 
universally and enthusiastically as soon as it was first suggested. 
I have written books about the subject, and so have others. 
But whatever you may think of us who deal with these things 
in narrative or propaganda, you are more likely to consider un- 
biased the scientific departments of the two great governments 
that occupy most of our continent. 

Tn the case of the United States Biological Survey report,* you 
have the evidence of two scientific specialists who were sent to 
Alaska to report favorably or adversely, as the facts might war- 
rant, upon an industry which some were asserting was about to 
become as important in North America as the raising of cattle and 
sheep. In the Canadian report,’ we have a careful digest made 
by one of the best trusted and most competent men in Canada, 
Dr. J. G. Rutherford—himself a specialist in the culture of do- 
mestic animals—of the evidence of thirty-five witnesses who, by 
their own testimony, had spent in the Arctic or sub-Arctic regions 
a total of two hundred and eighty-nine years. Both volumes, but 
especially the Canadian, are illustrated with photographs. Both 
ean be secured for nothing if you trouble about diplomatic ap- 
proach, and for a nominal price if you apply direct to the public 
printer at Washington or Ottawa. 

In the age of advertising, science and near-science. travel and 
alleged travel will doubtless continue to have readers numerous 
in proportion to the energy with which they are pushed into pub- 
licity. But there are a good many who will find it both profitable 
and delightful to browse occasionally through the publication 
lists of the scientific societies and the scientific departments of the 
various governments for popular and semi-popular scientific news. 
Frequently you can by that method keep a year or two ahead of 
the startling sensations that are now and then announced through 
the news or the popular magazines. These societies are glad to 
supply the publications (at prices usually nominal) to whoever 
shows the discrimination to ask for them. 





Mrs. Clara Watts-Dunton, widow of Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and author of a recent book on “The Home Life of Swinburne”’ 
which took issue with many of the statements made in the official 
life of the poet by Edmund Gosse, will arrive in the United States 
early in 1923, for her first visit. Mrs. Watts-Dunton, as the wife 
of Swinburne’s friend and housemate, shared the residence at 
“The Pines,” where she still lives, for the five years preceding the 
poet’s death. 


‘Butterin No. 1089; Reindeer in Alaska, by Seymour Hadwen and 
Lawrence J. Palmer, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DAGewI22: 

5ReporT oF THE RoyAL CoMMISSION UPON THE POssrBILITIES OF THE 
REINDEER AND Musk-Ox InpustRIes IN THE ARCTIC AND SuB-ARCTIC 
Rearons. Edited by J. G. Rutherford, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Canada, 1922. 
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Important Books of the Month 


(Continued from page 87) 


ment”; “Duley”; “He Who 
Gets Slapped”; “Six Cylinder 
Love”; “The Hero”; “The 
Dover Road”; “Ambush”; 
“The Circle”: .“'The © Nest.” 
With a year book of the drama 
in America. 


East oF Suez. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Aplay embodying the author’s 
knowledge of alien peoples 
and the magic of the East. 


THe Puays or J. M. Barrie; 
Dear Brutus. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The seventh volume of the 
new eight-volume edition of 
Barrie’s plays in uniform bind- 
ing. 


Essays 


An Otp CastLe, AND OTHER Es- 
says. By Caleb T. Winchester. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Price, $3. 

Fourteen essays on English 
authors from Shakespeare to 
Ruskin and Arthur Hugh 
Clough—by the late Professor 
of English literature in Wes- 
leyan University. 


Love Conqurers Att. By Robert 
C. Benchley. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2. 

Sixty-three humorous little 
essays on literary and other 
subjects. 


Tue CriticaL Game. By John 
Macy. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 
Mr. Macy’s idea is that the 

chief function of criticism is to 
be readable and that the es- 
sential merit of any good crit- 
ical essay lies in the skill with 
which the game is played. 


Evuciip’s OUTLINE or SEx. Com- 
piled by Wilbur P. Birdwood. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Farcical sketches in which the 

author undertakes to prove that 

Euclid “reeks with sex.” 


REGINALD Bye Saki (Hd. HH: 
Monroe). New York: Robert 
M. McBride. $1.50. 


A little volume of brief and 
humorous essays on all aspects 
of modern life. 


Rosin Hoop’s Barn. By Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Confessions of a “garden 

adventurer” —talks on many 

themes of nature and life in 

a Rhode Island garden—with 

drawings by Whitman Bailey. 





Biossomep Hours: Book or THE 
Minp anp Heart. By Edward 
Howard Griggs. Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: Orchard Hill Press. 


Essays and poems on literary 
and other subjects drawn from 
American life. 


Ir America Fart: Our NATIonaL 
Mission AND Our  POossIBLE 
Fururs. By Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press. $1.60. 

A serious discussion of the 
responsibilities of a nation that 
enshrines the largest mass of 
living interest entrusted to any 
one people. 


Art 
French Pictures AND THEIR 

Painters. By Lorinda Munson 

Bryant. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $5. 

Devoted to the men, women 
and children of France who 
have made history—more es- 
pecially to painters with the 
gift of portraying character. 
Liberally illustrated. 





SCANDINAVIAN ART ILLUSTRATED. 
By Carl Laurin and _ others. 
New York: The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 

The first comprehensive treat- 
ment of Scandinavian art in 
any language. Published 
through the generosity of Mr. 
C. Henry Smith of San Fran- 
cisco. Elaborately illustrated. 
Part of a series of Scandinavian 
Monographs. 


CuHILDE Hassam. 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dazt. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Reproductions of 64 of Childe 

Hassam’s most typical paint- 

ings, with a prefatory note by 

Ernest Haskell. Distinguished 

American Artist Series. 


Compiled by 


Tue Book or THE GREAT Musr- 
CIANS AND THE SECOND Book or 
Great Musicians. By Percy A. 


Scholes. New York: Oxford 
University Press, © American 
Branch. Each $1.50. 


Two volumes of biographical 
sketches of musicians, intended 
as a course In musical apprecia- 
tion for young readers. 


Kip Karroons. By Gene Carr. 
New York: The Century Co. 
$1.75. 

A collection of the most popu- 
lar cartoons of a series in the 
New York World known as 
Metropolitan Movies. 


Fiction 
PEREGRINE’S Procress. By Jeff- 
ery Farnol. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. $2. 
A new novel by the author of 
“The Broad Highway,” with 
(Continued on page 92) 











SE DE EN OME 


MANNERS ARE TELLTALES OF 


Men—vyes, of women, too. As our manners are polite or vulgar, so 
we are either admitted or denied admittance as an equal to the society 


of well-bred people. 


“The Blue Book of Social Usage” 


Has just been published. And it is in truth THE Blue Book—the 
last word on the customs and manners of polite society, written by 
a gentlewoman whose assured social position in America and 
Europe stamps what she says with unquestioned authority— 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society 
In Politics 


In Business 


At Home 


By Emily Post (Mrs. Price Post) 


Author of “Purple and Fine Linen,” “The Title Market,” 
and other successful novels. 


This new book differs 
from the many books of 
etiquette now before the 
public. It does not em- 
phasize the trivialities 
of polite conduct. Yet 
there is seemingly in- 
significant but really im- 
portant knowledge, from 
the selection of a visiting 
card to the mystery of 
eating corn on the cob, 
that is fully revealed. 
Matters of clothes for 
men and women are 
treated with the same 
fulness of information 
and accuracy of taste 
as are questions of the 
furnishing of their houses and the training 
of their minds to social intercourse. In a 
word, there is no exaggeration of minor de- 
tails at the expense of the more important 
spirit of personal conduct and attitude of 
mind. 


The Last Word 


Emily Post’s “Etiquette” has been 
warmly praised by the critics. Dorothy 
Hamilton, of the New York Evening 
Post, said, in part: “If it is possible to 
say of any work on the subject ‘this is 
the last word,’ then this verdict may be 
given to Mrs. Post’s book. It is safe to 
say that Etiquette will be the last 
word in social matters until at least such 
time as society has radically changed, for 
it covers with an almost incredible minute- 
ness of detail every contingency into which 
a social being may be plunged. From 
the ceremony of christening a child until 
the last sad rites after death, the life of 
a well-bred person is conducted with 
painstaking care.” 


Important and Authoritative 
The Los Angeles Examiner says: “It 
is not too much to call this book epochal. 
Of the making of books of etiquette there 
is no end, but few of them are of the 
slightest importance or authority. Here 
is one that is both.” 


Who the Author Is 

Says Billy Benedick in the New York 
American: ““No one is better fitted to 
explain the whys and wherefores of high 
society than the former Miss Price, who 
from earliest childhood has been associated 
with only what is best in New York, and 
has always enjoyed the companionship 
of those in the most exalted circles. Her 
father was the late Bruce Price, a noted 
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architect, brilliant writer, 
man of the world, and 
one of the founders of 
Tuxedo Park, in which 
environment his daughter 
was reared and married.” 


Mrs. Post’s new book 
gives information on 
thousands of subjects, 
such as: 


How should two peo- 
ple be introduced?— 
How should one be in- 
troduced to a whole 
party of people>—What 
to say in acknowledging 
an introduction?—How 
should letters of introduction and recom- 
mendations be written?—When are in- 
troductions unnecessary?—How should a 
young girl be presented to society2— 
Etiquette at a bridge or poker table, 
on the golf links*—How to ask for a 
dance?>—How to invite a girl to supper2— 
How should a matrimonial engagement 
be announced?—What should the rela- 
tives do2—What should you wear at 
a wedding, luncheon, tea or evening 
dinner, in a hotel, restaurant, or private 
home?—How should a_ well-appointed 
house be conducted?—What do you expect 
of the cook, the butler, the maids, etc.? 
How should they dress and where should 
they entertain their company?—What 
about the chaperon?—What is the cost of 
being a bridesmaid?—What is the eti- 
quette of christenings2—What should be 
done when death occurs in the family>— 
Letters and kind of paper to be used?— 
How should you word a letter of thanks > 
—Of condolence? —When should the fork 
be used in the right hand?—When in the 
left >—What style of clothing is vulgar ?— 
How should a child’s party be conducted? 
—When does a woman look like a frump? 
These and thousands of other similar 
questions are answered in Mrs. Post’s 
new book. 


“Etiquette” is printed in one handsome 
volume of 639 pages, with gold stamping. 
Contains 16 full-page photographic repro- 
ductions, showing in detail table settings 
for all occasions; weddings, home in- 
teriors and decorations. 


Cloth Binding, $4, net; $4.18, postpaid. 
Speciai Christmas Presentation Edition, 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, Gold 
Edged Paper, in Handsome Box, $7.50, 
net; $7.68, postpaid. 
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Important Books of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 91) 


characters and scenes similar to 
those in that romance. 


1492. By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
A romance of Columbus and 

his companions and __ their 

adventures at the time of 
the discovery of America. 


By William 
Dodd, 


Tue Tae or TRIONA. 
J. Locke. New York: 
Mead & Co. $2. 

The story of a woman who 
married a man with a secret 
past and how she fought her way 
back to happiness. 


Tue House THAT Diep. By Henry 
Bordeaux. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $1.75. 

A novel of the life of a French 
family in the mountains border- 
ing on Switzerland—by a noted 
member of the French Academy. 
Translated by Harold Harper. 


SprysTER oF Tuts ParisH. By W. 
B. Maxwell. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

A new novel of English life by 
the author of “The Guarded 

Flame.” 


To Tett You toe Trutu. By 
Leonard Merrick. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A new volume of short stories 
in the limited edition of Mer- 
rick’s works —stories now 
brought together for the first 
time in a volume. 


THe GREEN Overcoat. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: Robert M. 
McBride. $1.75. 

A story of whimsical satire 
and mystery dealing with a pro- 
fessor who put on the wrong 
overcoat. With illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton. 


CHRISTMAS OuTSIDE OF Epen. By 
Coningsby Dawson. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

A Christmas fantasy of the 
sensation created on earth and 
in heaven by the birth of the 
first baby. Illustrations by 
Jugene Francis Savage. 


THe Bricut SHawt. By Joseph 
Hergesheimer. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2. 

The hero, an American boy, 
throws himself into Cuba’s 
struggle for freedom and finds 
love as well as adventure. 


Tue Rep Repmaynes. By Eden 


Phillpotts. New York: ‘The 
Maemillan Co. 
The author, who won his 


fame as a novelist of Dartmoor 
life, has laid most of the scenes 
of his latest book in a beautiful 
portion of Italy. 


Miiuions. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
A novel of sudden wealth and 

the possibilities and vistas it 

may open—by the author of 

“The Harbor.” 


Wnuart Became or Mr. Desmonp. 
By C. Nina Boyle. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 

The story of a disappearance. 


A Morr Honoraste Man. By 
Arthur Somers Roche. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 


The story of a self-made man, 
his wife and their loyal friend. 
Tue Love Story or ALIETTE BRUN- 

tron. By Gilbert Frankau, New 

York: The Century Co. $2. 

A romance of married life. 


Tue Istanp Gop Foreor. By 
Chas. B. Stilson and Chas. 
Beahan. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.90. 


A romance of the high seas 
and the Far East. 


Trampinc oN Lire. By Harry 
Kemp. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $3. 

An autobiographical novel by 

a man who has had many curi- 

ous adventures on land and sea. 


Tue SrranGE ATTRACTION. By 
Jane Mander. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.90. 


A novel of New Zealand life. 


Vattey Waters. By Charles D. 
Stewart. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

A novel of Ohio life, telling of 

a shell-shocked American sol- 

dier’s search for a home and 

mother. 


Tur SoLpIER AND Deatu. Told in 
English by Arthur Ransome. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

acti 
A Russian folk tale. 


Tue Besr BririsH SHORT STORIES 
or 1922. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien and John Cournos. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 
A companion volume to Mr. 

O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories” 

of 1921. 


Foou’s Hin. By Leona Dalrym- 
ple. New York: Robert M. 
McBride, $1.75. 

The story of Paul Northrop 
and the follies of the age of 
adolescence. 


VANDERDECKEN. By H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. New York: Robert 
M. McBride. 

The story of a Robin Hood of 
the sea. 


Skippy Bepette. By Owen John- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & 
(Conme ledos 
About a sixteen-year-old 

schoolboy and his first contacts 

with the baffling fair sex. 


Some DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 
By Harvey O’Higgins. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
Seven stories in the form of 

imaginary portraits. 


Tur Monawk Rancer. By D. 
Lange. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

A romance of the Lake Cham- 
plain region in the period of the 

French and Indian War. 


Wuere tHE Buue Beans. By 
Christopher Morley. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
A literary whimsy somewhat 

in the manner of Barrie or Ken- 
neth Grahame. It tells how 
the dog Gissing ran into the 
dawn to find the place where the 
blue sky begins. 


Down THE Rrver. By Roscoe W. 
Brink. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.90. 

A noyel written in free verse 
and revealing the soul of an 
American woman through the 
story of her married life. 


Toe Key or Dreams. By L, 
Adams Beck. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 

A romance of the Orient 
telling how one man and one 
woman sought to solve some of 
the haunting mysteries of the 
East. 


Cuan DE Lune. By Anthony 
Pryde. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. 

A story of the struggle be- 
tween a woman, a man and his 
art, with a happy climax in a 
lonely mountain inn of the 
Pyrenees. 


Ricuarp. By Marguerite Bryant. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 
A novel which tells how a 

Judge solved an extraordinary 

situation involving important 

consequences to various men 
and women. 


Tue CuHatn. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

A novel of New York life with 
illuminating side lights on im- 
portant literary and social fig- 
ures. 


Tue Miracrte. By E. Temple 
Thurston. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2. 


A dramatic novel of love and 
mystery on the West coast of 
Treland. 


Intrusion. By Beatrice Kean Sey- 
mour. New York: Thomas Selt- 
zer. $2. 

A new novel of English life, 
by the author of “Invisible 


Tides.” 
Ture Maponna oF THE CurB. By 
Anna Balmer Myers.  Phila- 


delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
pleoe 


The story of how an unfortu- 
nate girl found love and happi- 
ness among the quaint Menno- 
nite people of Pennsylvania. 


Batioons. By Elizabeth Bibesco. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2. 

Stories that are intended, like 
a splash of brilliant color, to 
attract the eye and satisfy the 
desire for something new. 
Suzanna. By Harry Sinclair Drago. 

New York: The Macaulay Co. 

$1.75. 

A romance of early California, 
full of the atmosphere and stir- 
ring adventure of the days of 
Ramona. 

Tur GoLtpEN Facr. By William Le 
Queux. New York: The Macau- 
lava @ommbleios 
A novel of thrills encountered 

in the undoing of Europe’s 

master criminal. 


Tue Captive Kip. By G. Murray 
Atkin. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

The stcry of a young man 
who goes wrong but finds salva- 
tion in the love of a young 
Canadian girl. 


Frve Nicuts aT THE Five Pines. 
By Avery Gaul. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.75. 

In a haunted house on Cape 

Cod a young New York woman 

spends five eventful nights. 


JEANNE Marte’s TriumpH. By 
Clara E. Laughlin. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
A story of the “unknown 

soldier’ and the inspiration he 

gave to a brave French girl. 


Tue TREMENDOUS Event. By 
Maurice LeBlanc. New York: 


The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 

A story of the Jules Verne 
type by the French creator of 
Arsene Lupin. 


Lonesome Town. By Ethel and 
James Dorrance. New York: 
The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 

The lonesome town is New 
York, and this is the story of 
how a Westerner found love and 
adventure there. 


One Wortp at A Trve. By Mar- 
garet Fuller. New York: The 
Century Co. $2. 

A love story set in the old 
South in the years just after the 
Civil War. 

M’Carty Incoa. By Isabel Ostran- 
der. New York: Robert M. 
McBride. $1.75. 

A murder mystery story in 
which suspense and excitement 
are generously present. 


Ruesa. By Walter Bliss Newgeon. 
New Haven, Conn.: The Ray- 
mond Publishing Co. $2. 

The Babylonian kingdom at 
the time of its overthrow by 


- Huntington Chambers 





The Ideal Gift 
A Book of_ Cheer, 
by 
agav 
Collected Verse 
A Heap 0° Livin’ 
Just Folks 
Poems of Patviotism 
The Path to Home 
When Day Is Done 


An Mlustrvated Book of Verse 


AM That Matters 


Iu Prose 
$ Making The House A Home 


Se AT YOUR 
wa BOOK STORE 





For Luncheon and 
Supper Guests 


By Alice Bradley 


Just the book every woman wants, A very 
desirable gift. Ten menus for luncheons, high 
teas, or Sunday night suppers. More than a 
hundred recipes, each for eight persons. $1.00, 
postage extra. 


For sale by your dealer or by 


WHITCOMB & BARROWS, Publishers 
Boston 





If You Own a Home 
Or Plan to Build One 


EARN HOW to raise the money. 

What materials to use. How to 
select roofing, heating, ventilating, 
and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, 
painting, plumbing. How to build a 
concrete path or garage, or fix a 
broken sash-cord. How to make an 
iceless ice box. A thousand bits of 
valuable information in that prac- 
tical, common sense, non-technical 
manual—the 


HOUSE OWNER’S BOOK 


By Allen L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 
a new and interesting illustrated book 
that gives you the chance to profit by 
the costly experiences of others in 
construction, care, and conduct of a 
home. Every one who owns or rents 
a dwelling, or is planning to build, 
can save money by following sug- 
gestions in this book. 


Press Praises 


“Designed for the use of the owner 
himself and not for some one already 
skilled in matters pertaining to build- 
ing.”—Omaha World-Herald. 


“After providing the finances, the 
authors next proceed to give the sort 
of information and advice one should 
have in order to build properly and 
without waste.” —Baltimore News. 


“Tt will enable the man who is having 
a house built to show himself wise in 
the ways of building—to his own 
profit.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


,An immense amount of detailed ad- 
vice covering every conceivable point 
that arises in building, financing, fur- 
nishing, and, what is after all of ut- 
most importance, taking care of a 
home.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


L2mo, Cloth. 404 pages, $2 net; $2.12 
postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
- Publishers 


354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Cyrus is the scene of this story 
of adventure, intrigue and love 
in ancient time. 


No. 13 Toront. By Julius Regis. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
o1.795. 

A detective story dealing with 
the effort of a gang of American 
crooks to obtain data about a 
treasure ship upon which they 
| have designs. 


Seas Wracx. By Vere Hutchin- 
son. New York: The Century 
Co. 

Mystery and love with an 
ocean background. 


Tue Kinamakers. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.90. 

A mystery story of plots and 
counterplots centering about the 
old King of a little Balkan State. 


Tue Potsonrep Parapise. By 
Robert W. Service. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

A story of Monte Carlo, full 
of action and romance, by a poet 
who is also a novelist. 


OnE oF OvRs. 
New York: 
$2.50. 

The author has taken three 

years to create this novel of a 

young Hamlet of the prairies. 


By Willa Cather. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Our Nercupors. By Annie Marion 
MacLean. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 

Stories of our less fortunate 
neighbors, portraying the trag- 
edy, the pathos and the humor 
of their lives. 


THe Toree Fires: A Srory or 
Cryton. By Amelia Josephine 
Burr. New York: The Macmillan 
Commie to: 

The three fires are love, ava- 
rice and ambition, the ruling 
motives in this passionate story 
of a young Hindoo girl. 


THe Lapres! By E. Barrington. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Brief stories aiming to re- 

create the personalities of a suc- 

cession of charming young wo- 
men, ranging from Elizabeth 

Pepys, wife of the diarist, to 

Fanny Burney and the court of 


Queen Charlotte. Illustrated 
with portraits. 
Love & Frerpsuie. By Jane 


Austen. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. 

A collection of early and 
hitherto unpublished works by 
Jane Austen containing a novel 
told in a series of letters, an un- 
finished novel in letters, a_his- 
tory of England from the reign 
of Henry IV to the death of 
Charles I, a series of letters from 
a mother to her friends, ete. 


Preface by G. K. Chesterton. 


Tse Fruir or THE TREE. 
Hamilton Fyfe. New 
Thomas Seltzer. © $2. 

The theme of this novel is the 
contrast between two types of 
women in married life. 


By 
York: 


Tue Ware Heart or Mosave. By 
Edna Brush Perkins. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $3. 

Tells of the adventures and 
experiences of two women who 
penetrate to the heart of Mo- 
jave desert. 


Ture WHELPS oF THE WOLF. 
George Marsh. 
Penn Publishing Co. 
A story of wilderness hard- 

ship, adventure and love on the 

East coast of Hudson’s Bay. 


By 
Philadelphia: 


Poetry 


Tur Gypsy Trait. Compiled by 


Pauline Goldmark and Mary 
Hopkins. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

An anthology for campers 


and lovers of the wild: the 
world’s greatest nature poems. 


BECAUSE OF BEAUTY. 
Morgan. New 
Mead & Co. 

A new collection of this au- 
thor’s lyric poetry and free 
verse. 


By Angela 
York: Dodd, 


Homespun. By Grace E. Hall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Poems on familiar themes of 

homely joys and sorrows, se- 

lected from five years’ contribu- 
tions to The Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


SHors oF THE WIND. 
Conkling. New 
$1.60. 

A volume of new verse by the 
author of “Poems of a Little 
Girl,” showing the further de- 
velopment of the young au- 
thor’s talent. 


By Hilda 
York: Stokes. 


Tuy Sea 18s GREAT, Our Boats 


Are Smatt. By Henry Van 
Dyke. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co.  $.50. 


A booklet of 32 pages contain- 
ing the author’s latest poems— 
simple expressions of Christian 
feelings and desires. 


A Tree Wirs a Biro in It. By 
Margaret Widdemer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A book of poetic parodies in 
which all the poets of contem- 
porary America are made to 
walk out, one by one, under the 
author’s pear tree, and chat in 
their own tongue to her grackle. 


THe Grrw’s Boox or VERSE. 
Compiled by Mary Gould Davis. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2. 

A treasury of old and new 
poems with an introduction by 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 








“FROM PRINTER 
TO PRESIDENT” 





The Story of WARREN G, HARDING 
By SHERMAN A. CUNEO 
Lifelong friend and fellow-editor 
The first life of The President, by one who 
has alw ays known him—in poverty, in 
youth, in his old home town and the 

American Capital. 


Illustrated with photographs never be fore 
published. Order at once to Sled 
insure delivery. Postpaid ° 

By MR. X. 


“ec 1 9 4 3 ” 
Former Vice-President Marshall says, 
“The Kingdom of God ought to be with- 
in us, not in Washington,” 


“1943” shows it isn't—neither now nor 
twenty-one years from now—in 1943. 
There is a Puritan-Prussian reign of mock 
goodness until the American Liberty Par- 
ty wins the Presidential election and the 
majority of us come again into our own. 
The Author is a present State and qsoens 
Federal Official. 

Postpaid 


“LIGHT INTERVIEWS WITH SHADES” 


By ROBERT WEBSTER JONES 


The present popularity of Mediums lends 
weight to the views of Wm. Shakespeare on 
the Movies; of Brigham Young on Woman 
Suffrage; of Bluebeard on Wives and How 
to Kill Them; of Old King Cole on Prohi- 
bition; Adam on Feminine Fashions; King 
Solomon on Family Vacation Trips; Bacon 
on Shakespeare; Captain Kidd on Tag 
Days; Nero on Jazz er The Author isa 
newspaper man with a very f 

exclusive “‘story.’”’ Postpaid $1 00 
Send for the Dorrance Catalog 1922-1923 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
Publishers 


308-310 Walnut St. Philadelphia 





Pilgrim Plymouth 


Send for list of Books and Publications relating 
to the Pilgrims of 1620 and the Pilgrim Page- 
ant of 1921. 
PILGRIM BOOK AND ART SHOP 
A. S. Burbank, Publisher 
Plymouth, 19, Mass. 
















Something NEW 
Under the Sun 


BATOUALA 


By RENE MARAN 


The Negro novel that won the Prix 
Goncourt. 









Sells 8coo copies a day in France 
and conceded to be as striking and 
powerful in translation as in the 
original. 
View Ve 

book.” 

N.Y. Tribune: “Superb—a strange 
work—it lives mightily.” $1.75 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th St. New York 


Times: “An astounding 










THE RIGHT WORD 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


English Synonyms, ae and Prepositions, by James 


C, Fernald ., shows how to com- 
mand it. Contains 8,000 discriminated 
Synonyms and nearly 4,000 Antonyms. 
Cloth. 724pp. $1.90 net; postage roc. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BOOK AND ART 
EXCHANGE 


Advertising Rate: 


15 cents per word. 


Payable in advance 





Book Bargains 


MARES’ SPECIAL OFFERINGS— 
Arabian Nights, Burton’s com- 
plete and unexpurgated translation, 
including the Supplemental Nights 
and the Terminal Essay; illustrated 
by Lalauze, Letchford and others, 17 
vols., $41.50. Italian Novelists, 
Straparola and Ser Giovanni, illus- 
trated, 7 vols., $18.50. Amours of 
the Chey alier ‘De Faublas, 4 vols., 
illustrated, $12.50. Kisses of Secun- 
dus, translated by Ogle, boards, 
1916, $3.75. W estermarck’s History 
of Human Marriage, new .edition, 3 
vols., 1922, $9.50. Symonds’ Prob- 
lemin Greek Ethics, $3.50. Symonds’ 
Problem in Modern Ethics, $3.50. 
History of Flagellation; Strange Cus- 
toms and Cruelties Among the 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, etc., 
illustrated, $1.50. Complete ‘Works 
of John Hall Stevenson, including his 
“*Crazy Tales,’’ ‘‘Macarony Fables,’ 

3 vols., 34 calf, London, 1795, $45. 
Many other choice, curious and_in- 
teresting items, including First Edi- 
tions of Dickens, ete. Autograph 
Letters, Manuscripts of Arthur 
Machen and other notable writers. 
Catalog of 400 scarce, curious and 
unique Books just issued, sent on 
request. Barry Mar ks, 116 

Nassau St., New York City. 


Books FOR WRITERS: 1,001 

Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00.  Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
tis Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp-Reeve, Dept. A., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


WAS OFTEN SORRY for saying 
too much, but never for saying too 
little.’’-—Thomas 4 Kempis. Safety 
lies in reticence. Read and remember 
THE WISDOM OF SILENCE, by 
Claire K. Alden. 20 pp., 16mo., 
blue paper wrappers, 50c_ prepaid. 
Cc. K. Alden, 47 Mather St., Dor- 
chester 24, Mass. 


BEACON BOOK SHOP, 26 

47th St., New York. Selected 
stock of good literature. Circulating 
Library. Mail Order Service. 


Ge RRENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 

ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 
ders. The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 
VERY’'S U. S.—INDEX TO VOLS. 

+1 1 to 7. Indispensable to readers. 
“Colloquial Who’s Who’’—(prepar- 
ing) 4,000 items. Write Magazine of 
History, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Professional Serbices 


PLAYS, MOTION PICTURES, MA- 
gazine fiction, Books, sold on com- 
mission. Send for full information. 
Robert Thomas Hardy, Play-Broker 
and Authors’ Fea 25 West 42d St., 
New York, ys 


{UTHORS ay PERSONAL AT- 
tention given to criticizing, revis- 
and marketing MSS. Over 20 
years’ experience as author, editor. 
(See ‘‘Who’s Who.’”’) J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden, 23 E. 26th St., New York. 


M4 NUSCRIPT TYPING SPEH- 

cialist. Types your writings neatly, 
accurately; carefubpunctuation, nom- 
inal. Author’s Typist, 154 West 13th 
St., New York. 





WEST 





ing, 





KPITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
aloguing for publishers, authors, 
dealers and libraries. Estelle Lieb- 


mann, 280 Broadway, New York 
QGTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING. 
2 Manuscripts especially. Ida M. 
Stephany, 47 West 43rd Street, New 


York. 
Code-Books 
BENSINGER, 19 WHITEHALL 
St., N. Y., most widely known 


publishers and distributors 
mercial CODE-BOOKS. 
SELL. Trading encouraged; 
lars free upon request, 


of Com- 
BUY 
cireu- 


Foreign Books 


DORBON-A INE’S FRENCH 

Bookshop, 561 Madison Ave., 
New York. The largest assortment 
in America of old and new and out- 
of-the-way French books. Catalogue 
on request. Specials: Leon Gau- 
tier’s Epopees Francaises, 5 vols. 
$12.; Meyer-Lubke’s Grammaire des 
Langues romanes, 4 vols., $20.; 
Dante’s Anciennes traductions de la 
Divine Comedie, 3 vols. with plates 
$3.; Graesse’s Tresor de _ Livres 
rares, 8 vols. $25.; Deschamps- 
Brunet, Supplement. Manuel du 
Libraire, 2 vols. $5.;  Harrisse’s 
Excerpta Colombiniana $5.; Ma- 
rais’ Catalogue des Incunables de 
la Bibliotheque Mazarine, 2 vols. 
$3.50; Leon Bakst’s La Belle au 
Bois dermant. Folio with 57 colored 
plates $35. 


PANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

7 zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues, James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


CZECHOSLOVAK—ARTISTIC 

Picture Books, Christmas Costume 
Cards. Szalatnay. 542 East 79th 
St., New York. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 
Rare Books, and Fine Sets. A 
large, well selected Stock, moder- 
ately priced. Catalogues issued gra- 
tis to Collectors upon request, and 
special items cheerfully quoted. The 





Aldus Book Shop, 36 ‘East 49th St., 
New York City. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOR- 

oughly searched for and _ found 
expeditiously. No charge or obligation 
for this service. Our system locates 
books and magazines of every nature 
and description that you greatly desire 
and cannot obtain ordinarily. We have 
perfected our methods, which bring 
your particular inquiry and_require- 
ments to the attention of One Thousand 
antiquarians and booksellers in this 
country and Europe. We specialize in 
English books. First editions supplied. 
Imperfect sets completed. Send us your 
list of Out-of-Print Wants for immedi- 
ate attention. Send your name for 
regular announcements. American Li- 
brary Service, Dept. 200, 500 5th Av., 
New York. 


Children’s Books 


C2 ZECHOSLOVAK—ARTISTIC 

Picture Books, Christmas Costume 
Cards. Szalatnay. 542 East 79th 
St., New York. 





Wiscellaneous 


NUMBERS OF MAGA- 





Bac Kk 


zines to be had at Abrahams Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 





















This department is de- 
signed to serve the 
reader. Have you a 
book need ? some book 
to complete a set or 

volume of a favorite au- 
thor that you have long 
sought ? The readers of 
this magazine are all in- 
terested in books. Ad- 
vertise your wants here 
Personal exchanges 
from reader to reader 
can readily be accom- 
plished and at smallcost. 
January issue closes on 
December 20th. Rate 





15 cents per word. 














Important Books of the Month 


Religion 


CuRISTIANITY AND Progress. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50 


Lectures delivered before 
Vanderbilt University in which 
the author discusses Christian 
faith in its relation to the new 
dynamie forces now at work in 
the world. 


Gop Our CoNTEMPORARY. By 
John Henry Jowett. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Fifteen full-length sermons 
intended to show that only in 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ 
can we find the resources to 
meet the needs of life. 


Unusep Powers. By Russell H. 
Conwell. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

A new inspirational book of 
essays sounding a call to the 
reserve forces in men’s souls. 


Jesus oF NAzAretH: A BIoGRAPHY. 
By John Mark. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1. 

A simple and reverent life of 

Jesus based on St. Mark’s 


narrative. 


‘Travel and Description 


Nicuts AnD Days on THE Gypsy 
TratL. By Irving Brown. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 


Experiences and observations 
of a man who recently wandered 
all through Spain with gypsy 
bands. Illustrations from pho- 
tographs. Introduction — by 
George E. Woodberry. 


INDISCRETIONS OF LApy Susan. By 
Lady Susan Townley. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A diplomatist’s wife tells of 
her social experiences in Wash- 
ington and Buenos Aires, Peking 
and Constantinople, Palestine 
and Japan. 


Tue CHARM or THE MippLe Kinc- 
pom. By James Reid Marsh. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3. 
The author was for a time an 

official of the Chinese Customs, 

and his book is full of intimate 
glimpses of the East.  Illus- 
trated from photographs. 


On A CHINESE SCREEN. By W. 
Somerset Maugham. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Word etching of a motley 

melee of humanity—French, 

English, Chinese, American— 

brought together in China. 


Ocean Ecuors. By Arthur Mason. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75. 

The true story of an Irish- 
man’s adventures as a_ gold 
miner and as a sailor along the 


| Pacific coast. 


Atong. By Norman Douglas. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$3. 


A record of wanderings in 
various towns of Southern Italy, . 
by the author of “Old Cala- 
bria” and “South Wind.” 


Beasts, Mrn anp Gops. By 
Ferdinand Ossendowski. New 
York: i. B= Dutton t= Commaes 


An Odyssey of wild adven- 
ture in Mongolia, Tibet and 
British India: being the actual 
experiences of a Polish Pro- 


fessor during his escape from 
the Bolsheviki. 


Tur Orp Country. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. New York: E. P. 
_ Dutton & Co. $2. 


A book of the love and praise 
of England, with 16 colored 
plates and many other illus- 
trations. 


TRAPPING WILD ANIMALS mn Matay 
JuNGLES. By Charles Mayer. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 


An American edition of an ex- 
plorer’s exciting experiences. I]- 


_lustrated. 


SoutH AMERICAN JUNGLE TALES. 
By Horacio Quiroga. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.75. 


Authorized translation by 
Arthur Livingstone of a Span- 
ish jungle book of South Ameri- 
can forest animals. Illustrated 
by A. L. Ripley. 


SPEAKING OF THE TuRKS. By 
Mufti-Zade K. Zia Bey. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.75. | 


A simple account of Turkish 
life and the changes which the 
great war brought about, tol 
by a cultured Turk who lived 
years in the United States. 







New Editions 


THe GREEN Carnation. By R. Ss 
Hichens. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. ” 


as 7 
A new edition of one ie ; 
most talked of books of the 19th 


century, now first printed with 
a key to characters. 





Tre ROADMENDER. 
Fairless. New 


Dutton & Co. 


A new edition—the 48th—of 
a novel that has become a clas- 
sic. Illustrated with twenty 
photographs by Will F. Taylor. 


By Michael 
Yorks) SESaeee 


Romantic Days in OLp Boston. 
By Mary Caroline Crawford. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3. 


A new edition of a favorite 
book on Boston, put forth in 
honor of the 100th anniversary 
of Boston’s incorporation as a 
city. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 


s 





Mosy Dicx. By Herman Melville. 
~ New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50. 

_ A holiday edition of Melville’s 
greatest South Sea story, illus- 
in colors by Maud Schaef- 


rer. 












Boox or Burrep TREASURE. 
By Ralph D. Paine. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

A new edition of a work that 
tells of Captain Kidd, William 
hipps and other rovers of the 
ea. 


HE Wuits Company. By A. 
Conan Doyle. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. 

A new holiday edition of 
Conan Doyle’s _ greatest ro- 
‘mance, with full-page illustra- 
tions in color by N. C. Wyeth. 


eine Novers or JANE AUSTEN. 
_ With introductions by Reginald 
Brimley Johnson and illustrations 
by Charles E. Brock. New York: 
K. P. Dutton & Co. 

A new edition of “Sense and 
Sensibility”; “Pride and Preju- 
mice’; “Mansfield Park’’; 
“Northanger Abbey”; “Emma” 
‘and “Persuasion,” with many 
illustrations in color. 


VOLTAIRE: CANDIDE, OR THE Op- 
timist. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5. 

_ Henry Morley’s translation of 

Voltaire’s famous story, with 

half a hundred illustrations by 

Alan Odle. 


Master Sxyiark. By John Ben- 
Bemett. New York: The Century 
— Co. $3.50. 

A holiday edition of a classic 
tale of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
with eight full page illustrations 
‘in color by Henry Pitz. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE  WINTER’S 
Tate. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $7. 
A large-page holiday edition 
with colored plates painted in 
tempera by Maxwell Armfield. 


Hemr. By Johanna Spyri. Phila- 
delphia: David McKay Co, 
This classic child’s story of 

life in the Swiss Alps is issued in 

a new holiday edition with illus- 

trations in color by Jessie Will- 

cox Smith. 


A Wonver Book. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 

A new holiday edition illus- 
trated with many color plates by 


Arthur Rackham. 


Brautirut Jor: Ture AvrTosio- 
GRAPHY OF A Dog. By Marshall 
Saunders. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press. $1.50. 

A new and revised edition of 
an animal classic of which more 
than 750,000 copies have previ- 
ously been sold. Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. 
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Juvenile 


Tue Birp-Nest Boarpine House. 
By Verbena Reed. New York: 
HK. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
The story of a boarding house 

kept by little Mrs. Worm, where 

the reader meets Daddy Long- 
legs and other characters.  II- 
lustrated by Oliver Hereford. 


Henny AND Prenny. By Bertha 
Parker Hall. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The story of twins who have 

a jolly time—also chicken pox— 

going through everything that 

can happen to little girls of four. 

Illustrated by Ruth Clements 

Farrell. 





Brum. By Mary Carolyn Davies. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
The adventure of a little bear, 

told in verse, in large print, with 

full-page illustrations in color 
by Louis Moe. 


THe Lanp or PUNCH AND JUDY. 
By Mary Stewart. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 
A new “make-believe” book 

with a succession of excursions 

into fairyland. Illustrated by 

Mary B. Chisolm. 


Tur Comic ABC. By Mary Caro- 
lyn Davies. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

The alphabet made attractive 
to small tots by means of funny 
verses and pictures. 


Tur Merry CHILDREN’S Book or 
Pray. By Mary Carolyn Davies. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Playtime diversions of chil- 

dren, done in verse, with large 

illustrations in color. 


Doagay Woor anp Pussy Meow. 
By Mary Carolyn Davies. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Various bird and _ animal 

friends of the children presented 

in simple verses with large pic- 
tures in color. 


Miscellaneous 


EmiteE Cout—Ture Man anv His 

Work. By Hugh Macnaghten. 
- New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
- The Vice Provost of Eton Col- 
lege tells what he saw and ex- 
perienced at Dr. Coué’s clinics 
at Nancy. 


Tue Lignut WuicH Cannot Fart, 
By Winifred Holt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
True stories of heroic blind 

men and women, and a hand- 

book for the blind and their 


friends. 


Tue Businrss or Waraitine. By 
Robert Cortes Holliday and Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
A practical guide for authors, 

covering all the business activi- 

ties connected with the writing 
and publishing of a book. 


Tue Youna MAN Anp JoURNALISM. 
By Chester S. Lord. New York: 
Macmillan. $2. 

An easy conversational de- 
scription of the work of a re- 
porter. The author was for 
30 years managing editor of 
The New York Sun. 

THE SHAKESPEARE 
Esther Singleton. 
The Century Co. 
A book on the Elizabethan 

garden, throwing light upon 

Shakespeare’s many references 

to flowers. 

Kart. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
New York: Dutton & Co. $2. 
The life story of an elephant, 

told with unusual insight into 

the mentality of wild animals. 


GARDEN. By 
New York: 


Tuer Next-1ro-Notuine Hous. By 
Alice Van Leer Garrick. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 
All about the inside of the 

house in which Daniel Webster 

once lived, and which is now the 


home of the author. With 60 

pictures of the interior. 

THe Boox or Araterics. Edited 
by Paul Withington. Boston: 


Lothrop Lee & Shepard Co. $2. 

Articles by noted players on 
all the major sports, and on 
many that are less known. 

How to Be Usrerunt ann Happy 
From Sixty to Ninety. By A. 
Lapthorn Smith. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Wise counsel from a physician 
who holds that there are many 
pleasures in store for a man over 
sixty. There is a foreword by 
Sir Charters Symonds. 


PracticaL Rapio. By Henry 
Smith Williams. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.75. 


A practical guide to the mak- 
ing of radio outfits and to the 
understanding of all radio phe- 
nomena. Fully illustrated. 


Ropinson Crusoe, Socran Enar- 
NEER. By Henry E. Jackson. 
New York: Dutton & Co. $3. 
A social improvement thesis 

showing that the same laws 
which kept Crusoe from starving 
are those under which every 
prosperous community must 
work, 


Necro Year Boor, 1921-1922. By 
Monroe N. Work. The Negro 
Year Book Publishing Co., Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama. 
Annual encyclopedia of the 

negro’s activities, past and pres- 

ent, compiled by the Director 
of the Department of Research 
in Tuskegee Institute. 


Tue Book or Nose Does. By 
Estelle Ross. New York: The 
Century Co. $2. 

Stories of celebrated dogs of 
history, literature and mytholo- 
gy, with humorous and pathetic 
anecdotes. 





| 


MITCHELL KENNERLBY'S 
NEW «i LIST 


AN ATTIC DREAMER by 
MICHAEL MONAHAN 

$2.50 
@ Could there be a more de- 
lightful title for an essay-book 
by one of the few American 
writers with the genius of 
charm? 


TOWARDS DEMOG- 
RACY (Complete) by 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Printed from new plates. In . 
troductorynotesbythe author, 
and Charles Vale. Library 
edition $2.50, also a pocket 
edition, printed on India paper, 
flexible cloth, $3.00, bound in 
limp leather, $5.00 5 | 


a, Carpenter’s greatest work, 
expressing his whole vision 
of the meaning and fruition 
of life. 


ELEMENTS OF LETTERS 
ING by FREDERIC W. 
GOUDY $5.00 


@ A new volume, uniform 
with the Alphabet [new edi- 
tion, just published, $6.00] by 
America’s foremost type de- 
signer and printer-craftsman. 


THE GREEN CARNATION 
by R. S. HICHENS $2.00 


@ A new edition of the most 
notorious book of the eight- 
een-nineties, for many years 
out of print. 


THE GYPSY TRAIL: AN 
ANTHOLOGY FOR CAMP- 
ERS New edition, India 
paper $2.00 


@ A book of poetry, not 
merely of poets. The best 
single volume of poetry 


published: 


“SONS AND LOVERS by D. 


H. LAWRENCE $2.25 
@ In 1913 I wrote that this 


was “one of the great novels 
of the age.” It remains the 
greatest novel of the greatest 
novelist of this generation. 


By 


EDNA ST. VINCENT 


MILLAY 


SECOND APRIL An entire- 
ly new volume of poems by 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MIL- 
EASY: $2.00 


RENASCENCE AND 
OTHER POEMS by EDNA 
ST. VINCENT MILLAY $2.00 


ARIA DA CAPO [A PLAY] 
by EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY $1.25 


@ All the above books should 
be obtained of your bookseller or 
they will be mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of the published price, by 
the publisher. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 
8 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Carefully Selected books 


In the season of plenty in the world of books, may we suggest that you profit by the 
advice of an expert. Take this list to your bookseller and gain by his recommendations. 


Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement 


Written from his personal and unpublished material by Ray STANNARD BAKER 


Here is history. It is now your privilege to read for the first time the authentic 

account of what Wilson wanted to do, did, and failed to do. Here is Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, the secret minutes of the Councils of Four and Ten, 
and the historic making of peace at Paris. 


Vols. I and II, price, per set, $10.00 
Vol. III, containing documents, price, $10.00 


Henry Morgenthau’s 4/ in a Life-Time 


A timely autobiography of a great citizen—who started as an immigrant boy 

and rose to be an outstanding leader in his generation. “. . . the story of an up- 
right and upstanding man whose idealism was properly ballasted and who has 
guarded well the important interests entrusted to him. ‘There is nothing 
vainglorious in his narrative; it is modest, simple, direct, entertaining 
and enlightening.””—Adlantic Monthly. 


COMMAND 
by William McFee 


“ . . the best nov el he has writtens— 
the envy and despair of the rest of us 
inferior creatures who try to write 
about the sea. McFee has the artis 
try, the magic of the necessary word.’ 


—Ralph D. Paine. 
Price, $1.90. 


Price, $4.00 


all HAA aT 


Henry Ford’s 
MY LIFE AND WORK 


@Written in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 
The man, the manufacturer, and the maker of 
millions tells frankly his experiences in the age of 
big business. Price, $3.50 


Richard Le Gallienne’s 
A JONGLEUR STRAYED 


QVerses on Love and Other Matters, Sacred and 
Profane. Ballads and lyrics on the beauty of 
eternal things. With an introduction by Oliver 
Herford. Edition limited to 1500 numbered 
copies. Price, $2.50 


A Kipling Anthology 
PROSE AND VERSE 


@A two volume handy collection of quotations in 
which lovers of Kipling will find the quotations 
that fix endeavor. Cloth, $2.00, Leather, $3.00 


Francis R. Bellamy’s 
A FLASH OF GOLD 


@In which the popular charmer, Nancy VanWyck, 

discovers that life is many-sided. ‘“‘A thought- 

stirring novel!”—Columbus Post-Dispatch. 
Price, $1.75 


Julian Street’s 
RITA COVENTRY 


@The story of the New York clubman, the eternal 
prima donna, and a matter-of-fact girl from Cleve- 
land. Heywood Broun (V. Y. World) said: “We 
recommend the novel te Joseph Hergesheimer,”’ and 
added later, ‘‘the portrait of Rita Coventry is one of 
the best characterizations we have met of the 
artistic temperament.” Price, $1.75 


Christopher Morley’s Where The Blue Begins 


**\ charming book of a kind in which American literature has always 
Where the Blue Begins is far more poetic than Mr. Morley’s 
far more humorous than his most enjoyed humor, far 


been poor. 
best poetry, 


wiser than his essays and chap-book papers... 
Grahame with the Stevenson of the-Fables looking over his shoulder. 


—New York Herald. 


Maurice Francis Egan’s 
CONFESSIONS OF A BOOK-LOVER 


@‘Everybody for whom books form one of the 
deepest and most abiding pleasures of life will 
find this an entirely delightful volume.”—1. Y. 
Times. Price, $2.50 


Max Beerbohm’s 
ROSSETTI AND HIS CIRCLE 


@Twenty-three colored caricatures by the ‘‘in- 
comparable Max.” ‘‘The finest art of Beer- 
bohm,” says the V. Y. Times. Price, $6.00 


’ 
George Ade’s 
SINGLE BLESSEDNESS AND OTHER OB- 
SERVATIONS 


QThe reflections at fifty of the author of the famous 
“Fables in Slang.” Price, $1.50 


Ralph Stock’s 


SOUTH OF THE LINE 


GiIncomparable South Sea stories by the 
author of 


Ship.” Price, $1.75 


UL 


Grace S. Richmond’s 
FOURSQUARE 


@A tale of the sunny side of Main Street 
by the author of Red Pepper Burns. “The 
story isin Mrs Richmond’s happiest vein 
and will add to the number of those 
who are grateful for the deepest feelings 
of men and women, which most of us feel 
but few of us find expression for.’’—Boston 
Herald. Price, $1.75 


HAA 


worthy of Kenneth 


SNM 


Price, f I. oi) 50 sn 


“ ey 1c:#e po 
The Cruise of the Dream SOMO AA 


Edna Ferber’s 


(pronounced “ 


(‘And if anyone else, here or 
in England, is 
stories which surpass them in 
their humanity or their crafts- 
manship . . 
pear.” —Alexander Woollcott. 
“The best, magnificent.”—Hey- 
wood Broun. 


A Life Unveiled By a Child of the 


Drumlins 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY JOHN 


BURROUGHS 


@An analysis of the adolescent mind of the average 
girl; not in the terms of psychology, but in the 
vivid record of a girl’s life—an unveiling of the 
emotions of a soul. Price, $2.00 


Don Marquis’s 
THE REVOLT OF THE OVSTER 


Contains the story, 
Price, $1.50 


@Rich Marquisal imaginings. 
“The Saddest Man.” 


PCe Ba Ais 
OVERSET 


@Satirical sketches on the foibles in the news of the 

day by that favorite columnist, Franklin P. Adams, 

of the Conning Tower in the New York World. 
Price, $1.50 


Booth Tarkington’s 
GENTLE JULIA 
@‘We haven’t laughed so uproariously in some 


time. . . . It is the best out and out fun making.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Price, $1.75 


hi 


GiGOTme 


zhigo!o”) 


writing short 


. they do not ap- 


ra 


Price, $1.75 


NN 


Shelched by William Groppev = 


Doubleday, Page & Co., @ Garden City, New York 


In Canada: 25 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
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The Year’s Harvest in American Fiction 


An American View—William Lyon Phelps 
An English View—Hugh Walpole 


The following review articles present two distinct appraisals of 
the American fiction of 1922, one by an American educator 
and critic, the other by an English critic and novelist, each 
choosing a list of “best novels.” The result suggests an in- 
teresting comparison between the American and the English 
estimates of this country’s achievement in fiction during the 
past year. 


Leading Novels of the Year 


By Wituiam Lyon Puexps 


‘LTHO no American novel in 1922'reached the heights at- 
tained in 1920 by “The Age of Innocence”’ and “ Miss 
. Lulu Bett,” the year made a brave start with “ Vande- 
mark’s Folly,” by Herbert Quick. This is an excellent book, and 
will in all probability be among f 
the five or six works of fiction 





neighbors, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, and from what 
stock the present proud Jowans came. It is a good book to 
recommend to those Englishmen and Continentals who prefer the 
truth about America to sensational and discreditable anecdotes. 
Furthermore, there is a love story in it, with an irresistible hero 
and an engaging villain. 

It is well to read, in connection with “Vandemark’s Folly,” 
a short novel that seems destined to become a classic, “ Maria 
Chapdelaine.”” There is the same indomitable spirit in the 


people, and the same revelation of religion as the foundation of 
life; only as Protestantism naturally goes with the Iowan climate 
and conditions, so Catholicism belongs with equal inevitability 
to Quebec. The Lady of the Snows and Our Lady make a harmo- 
nious combination, the long frozen winter seeming to need the 
warmth and color of the bright and cheerful Catholic faith. 
Henry Sydnor 


Harrison broke his war-caused silence by 
“Saint Teresa,” a strange and 
highly-exciting tale, with an 


astonishingly versatile heroine. 
Had he not signed this book, 
no one would have guessed 
that it came from him. It is as 
different from 


seriously considered by the 
- committee chosen to award the 
— Pulitzer Prize. “ Vandemark’s 
_ Folly” is a purely American 


story, dealing with the social 
conditions on the Erie Canal 
and later with the pioneers in 
Towa. It rings true from be- 
ginning to end; not merely in 
the verisimilitude of the style, 
but in the actuality of the 
people, and in the representa- 
tion of the hardships which 
developed them. It is a thor- 
oughly sound piece of work, 
original in style, matter, and 
treatment. The book is sup- 
posed to be written by an old 


“Queed” or 
“V.V%s Eyes” as could well be 
imagined. It has two qualities 
to recommend it—its really 
distinguished prose style, and 
its truthful picture of the in- 
tolerant spirit shown in Amer- 
ica, more perhaps than in any 
other country, during the war. 
But I think it is not so good a 
book as the two that made his 
reputation, chiefly because the 
heroine is impossible. 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s “ Cy- 


_ fellow who helped to settle the therea’”’ is more interesting 
; country he describes, and now pathologically than from any 
looks back at his early adven- literary standpoint; medical 
tures in the glowing light of students and psychopaths, 
reminiscence. His crude com- whoever they are, might find 
r position is corrected by his it suggestive; in comparison 
granddaughter, a graduate of with such fine novels as “The 
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~ 


‘eherished local words. 


an eastern college, who, how- 
ever, can not persuade the old 
man to give up some of his 
Every 








Three Black Pennys” and 
“Java Head,” it is beneath 
I have not yet 
Bright Shawl,” 


criticism. 
read “The 


American should read this and would rather reserve an 
book, for it tells us exactly opinion until I have done 
how the State of Iowa was : so. I know how easy it 
settled, why its political history fel - ! ig for many to review books 
is so different from that of its LAST YEAR’S CANDIDATES FOR THE HALL OF FAME that they have not read, 
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but I lack the imaginative ability necessary for such an under- 
taking. 

Mrs. Burnett’s novel in two volumes—“The Head of the 
House of Coombe” and “ Robin’’—is, as any one might have 
predicted, among the best-sellers. It has the interesting peculiar- 
ity of becoming steadily worse as it progresses, so that when one 
has finished the second part, one has the stifling sensation of 
sinking in a saccharine quicksand. The sentimentality is laid 
on so thick that it sounds like a burlesque. The truly original 
and best part of this long narrative is the love affair of the two 
children in the first volume. -Well, I forget the rest; or rather, 
I wish I could. 

Lee Wilson Dodd’s “ Lilia Chenoworth”’ is not so good a novel 
as “The Book of Susan,”. which is the best thing this author has 
ever written, either for the library or for the stage. He is 
a poet, playwright, and novelist of an essentially noble mind, 
hence there is a fineness about all his work.. But to me Lilia 
is not a real woman. ‘The best parts of this story are the scenes 
where various members of the faculty 
interview the college president, the 
latter being not only a personage, but 
a person. 

A new American novelist entered the 
lists; his name is Jack Crawford, and 
his story has the charming title, “I 
Walked in Arden.” The charm of the 
title is fairly reflected in its pages, which 
depict “the first year” of married life, 
tho quite different in content and sig- 
nificance from the popular play of that 
name. The author is an American who 
has spent about half his life in England 
and is equally at home in both countries. 
He has wisely drawn on his experience 
of both. His method is studiously 
realistic, with a touch of poetry; that is, 
it is imaginative realism, without any 


BABBITT, 


grossness. I look with anticipation to- 
ward his next book. TANCE, a 
The best American novel of the By Kathleen Norris 


year is “Adrienne Toner,” by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick: She is an accom- 
plished literary artist, who happily unites unusual powers of 
characterization with an exquisite literary style. She has never 
produced but one best seller, “ante,” but she has written 
many things better than that. Among her finest novels 
are “A Fountain Sealed” and “The Encounter,” while her short 
story, “ Autumn Crocuses,” is, in some respects, her masterpiece 
—assuredly one of the best fictions produced by the war. In 
Adrienne Toner we have a heroine as uncommon as Saint 
Teresa or Lilia Chenoworth, without the unreality dimming 
those impossible girls. All the people in this story are worth 
knowing, which shows at once how different it is from most 
novels. A picture of the composite mind of England as affected 
by the Great War is given with singular accuracy and insight; 
‘her sympathy with the dissenters being all the more remarkable 
when we consider her own ardent patriotism. ‘There is only 
one scene in the book which seems to me difficult to accept; 
that is the final association of Adrienne and Oldmeadow in 
the French hotel. Given both characters, would that be pos- 
sible? Possible or not, it is in a high degree noble, elevating, 
significant; which leads me to add that no novelist of our day 
is more spiritual than Anne Sedgwick. It is inspiring to see— 
,and it is characteristic of everything she writes—this trinity of 
mind, art and spirit. 

A novelist who seems destined to a high place in contemporary 
literature is Elsie Singmaster, Jennett Malin” is unques- 
tionably not only her best work thus far, but so superior to her 
preceding books as to indicate an astonishing advance. She will 
go far. The material in this story is sufficiently commonplace, 
both in the persons and in their environment; real people in real 
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ADRIENNE TONER, 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


VANDEMARK’S FOLLY, 
By Herbert Quick 


SAINT TERESA, 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


BENNETT MALIN, 
By Elste Singmaster 


By Sinclair Lewis 
CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPOR- 





settings; but the power with which they are presented is so evident 
and so striking that I felt like giving a shout of recognition. The 
hero is a man something like old Blayds, whose soul is saved by 
his son; the hero’s wife, who seems at first sight commonplace, is 
a triumph of characterization. I confidently recommend this 
novel to all who love intelligent work. Let me also add that the 
publishers have made it a model of the printer’s art. | 

To those who love good stories of the sea, let me advertise 
W. J. Hopkins’s “She Blows!” a ripping novel of the whale 
fishery; Ben Ames Williams’s “Black Pawl,”’ where the excite- 
ment is as much in the characters as in the incidents; Arthur 
Mason’s admirable “Ocean Echoes,” which, like everything he — 
writes, has the unmistakable air of reality; Sabatini’s “Captain 
Blood,” which abundantly fulfils its title; and William McFee’s 
excellent “Command,” which, tho reminiscent of Joseph Conrad, 
has a distinction all its own. Incidentally, I have been much 
amused by the tempestuous teapot caused by Mr. McFee’s 
review of a novel by Rebecca West. I have read neither the book 
nor the review; but I can not understand 
why a reviewer should not be allowed to 
say exactly what he pleases concerning 
any book sent to him for that express 
purpose. Any one who writes and pub- 
lishes a volume is in a defenseless atti- 
tude, and should candidly and cheerfully 
expect the worst. He has said what he, 
felt like saying in his book, so why 
should he complain when the reviewers 
say about it what they feel? Is it a 
crime to condemn a novel that you don’t 
like? One would almost think so, to see 
how severely Mr. McFee is being lashed 
for his temerity. Incidentally I under- 
stand that Rebecca West has “unmer- 
cifully lambasted “Command,” hence 
honors seem just now to be about even. 
Or ought Miss West to be reproved in 
schoolmaster style for daring to write an 
unfavorable review? 

I see that Gertrude Atherton says 
that Edith Wharton’s “The Glimpses of 
the Moon” is plain trash; and so it 
is, in everything except its mastery of English style. Nota 
single character in the story is worth meeting or is indeed fit to 
live; it is the most cold-blooded assemblage of nonentities I have 
seen for many a day. I should not care a rap if they all 
committed suicide on the first page. Furthermore, the hero 
is not only a prig, but it seems as if the author were not 
aware of the fact. This is an appalling descent from “The Age of 


-Innocence.”’ 


If a popular vote of the book reviewers could be taken, it is 
certain that the prize for the best American novel of the year 
would be enthusiastically awarded to “Babbitt.” I have never 
seen a book receive a better press. Mr. Lewis assures me that 
there have been a few unfavorable notices, but they have not come 
to my attention. I have a high respect for this gifted author’s 
powers of mimicry and satire, and I think no one surpasses him 
in his reproduction of verifiable details. To read him is to have 
the constant joy of recognition, and “ Babbitt” is an even better 
book than “Main Street,’”’ because it displays more continuity, 
more development, and more art. Where I differ emphatically 
from the vast majority of those who have swelled the praise- 
chorus, is in my estimation of Babbitt himself. I think the novel 
is an exceedingly clever satire, and that Babbitt is an exceedingly 
clever caricature. It is quite natural that foreigners should take 


him, as they have gladly done, for the representative American; 


but is he honestly just that? Babbitt is a crook, a dishonest real 
estate dealer; if he is, as so many insist, the exact type of American 
business man, then our American business men are mainly crooks. 
Is this true? 

Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Beautiful and Damned” does not 
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wholly fulfil the promise of “ This Side of Paradise.” Perhaps he 
is writing too much and too rapidly. Iam glad that I do not know 
whether his latest novel is true to life or not. There is a surprizing 
skill in language; but isn’t there rather too much repetition? 
When I finished “ Robin,” I felt I had been suffocated in sugar; 
here I feel as if I had been drowned in alcohol. Now if Miss Gale 
will supply the lemon, and we can unite all three, we might 
obtain a medicinal result. 

S. V. Benét’s “Young People’s Pride” has many excellent 
qualities, which augur well for the future, but his prose is not yet 
equal to his verse. Webb Waldron’s “Road to the World” has 
the pungent quality of genuine realism, and indicates ability of 
a high order; H. H. Armstrong’s “For Richer, for Poorer” is a 
fine novel, admirably restrained in temper, tone, and style, a 
sincere and truthful work. 

An interesting novel, both for its good and its bad qualities, is 
“Salome of the Tenements,” by Anzia Yezierska. She is a young 
Russian, who emigrated hither, spent some years working in the 
sweat-shops, learned English, and pro- 
ceeded to write fiction. She contributed 
a short story to Scribner’s Magazine that 
won a prize for the best specimen of the 
year. Nowshe makes her appearance in 
a more ambitious réle, with a full-length 
novel. “Salome” has an intensity of 
feeling, a passionate yearning for beauty, 
and a true sense of dramatic contrast; 
it is marred by sensationalism, by a lack 
of artistic dignity. But when I think of 
the courage of this writer, who, with no 
one to help her, and no one to advise, 
with no money and no influence, living 
the life of the proletariat in a strange 
land, sitting up all night after the day’s 
toil to learn English and to read English 
literature, I am frankly amazed. If she 
can curb herself, keep away from shallow 
and sensational standards of style, she 
ought to make a real name. I wonder 
how many day-laborers could go to a 
foreign country and learn the language 
well enough to lift themselves from the 
class of floor-scrubbers to the class of authors? She has already 
done that and will never have to work with her hands any 
more. 

Unquestionably one of the outstanding novels of the year is 
“Certain People of Importance,” by Kathleen Norris. This is the 
story of a large family in California, where the family likenesses 
are as skilfully painted as the individualities are distinct. The 
intellectual vigor required to produce a work of this nature 1s 
remarkable; the novelist keeps up her own and her readers’ cour- 
age from the beginning unto the end. Certain scenes, like the 
suicide of the young Spaniard, will be long remembered; but the 
chief excellence of the story lies in its group-management. With 
the one exception of the “Forsyte Saga,” “ Certain People of Im- 
portance” is the best recent family-novel I know. 

A new novelist who ought eventually to do good work in the 
field of romantic adventure is George Marsh, whose Alaskan 
- novel, “The Whelps of the Wolf,” has much promise. Inciden- 
tally it is a fine presentation of the frozen North, so convincing 
that I am more than ever content to dwell in lower latitudes. In 
fact, if I had my way, I should lengthen June, July, August, and 
September to sixty days each, and omit December, January, 
February, and March. ‘Then the year would be distinctly 
improved. 

Willa Cather’s “One of Ours”’ is definitely disappointing, and 
Dorothy Canfield’s “Roughhewn” did not come up to my ex- 
pectations. We have a right to expect something far above the 
ordinary from these two women. Booth Tarkington’s “Gentle 
Julia” can not live when placed alongside “ Alice Adams.” It is 
a strange year in fiction when Edith Wharton, J oseph Herges- 
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Six Best American Novels 
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Chosen by 


Hugh Walpole 
By Sinclair Lewis 


By Joseph Hergeshermer 


ONE OF OURS, 
By Willa Cather 


PETER WHIFFLE, 
By Carl Van Vechten 


By Alice Brown 


THE BOY GREW OLDER, 
By Heywood Broun 





heimer, Booth Tarkington, Dorothy Canfield, and Willa Cather 
fall below the high level they have hitherto maintained. Some 
new novelists have appeared, who had won a reputation in other 
fields; Heywood Broun and W. R. Benét. Their stories are good 
only in spots, being marred by a certain easy facility demanded 
by their daily professional work. Where can either of them get 
what both need? ‘Abundant leisure and close association with 
eternal, rather than with ephemeral, art. 


An English Critic’s View 
By Hucu WALPOLE 


I SHALL begin perhaps with apologies for my impertinence, 
and yet there is some peculiar interest attached to a foreign 
point of view. Foreigners see a certain side of the game that has 
its importance. I would, in fact, only plead my exceeding interest 
in American letters as my defense, and it will, of course, be 
understood that there is nothing dog- 
matic in my opinions. ‘They are those 
of an individual writer who has been 
interested in American literature for the 
last twenty years at least. 

Any individual judgment must have 
its individual drawbacks. I believe it 
is almost. impossible to be dogmatic 
about contemporary letters. Critics are 
coming, I think, to see more and more 
that contemporary criticisms are, as 
Anatole France has said, “adventures 
of the soul among masterpieces.” Let 
me give my list of the six best American 
novels of 1922 without further words. 
It will be found elsewhere on this page. — 

The first thing that is noticeable in 
such an American list is its difference 
from fifteen years ago. A list of the 
best English novels of 1922 would in- 
clude, I suppose, the inevitable “Ulys- 
ses,’ Rebecca West’s “Judge,” May 
Sinclair’s latest book, and others. Where- 
as such a list would show a decline as 
compared with similar lists of fifteen years ago, these American 
names show an unquestionable artistic advance. Twenty years 
back there would have been romantic novels of the early Mary 
Johnston type, or heavy undigested slabs of realism by men like 
Robert Herrick; or perhaps a volume of short stories by Mary 
Wilkins; the beginning of the beautiful talents of Edith Wharton, 
Ellen Glasgow, Gertrude Atherton. And all these writers, fine 
tho they were, can not escape the charge of following the English 
tradition. 

Now the English tradition is a fine one. There is none finer. 
But a country, if its literature is alive, must have a spirit, a tone: 
and a vision of its own. Twenty years ago, in spite of Walt 
Whitman and Mark Twain, America had not got that. To-day 
it is hers.. It is this consideration, perhaps, that has partly guided 
me in my choice, and yet not altogether. Edith Wharton and 
Booth Tarkington have done and are doing grand service for 
American letters, but they would neither of them contend, I 
suppose, that “Glimpses of the Moon” and “Gentle Julia”’ are 
on a level with their best work. Ellen Glasgow’s “One Man In 
His Time” is one of the best novels of the year, but it fails, I 
think, in its narrative quality and has toward the end a flurried 
and flustered air. 

Margaret Deland’s “ Vehement Flame”’ would seem to me a 
better book had her elderly heroine been less of a fool. In the 
heroine’s stupid management of her young husband the author 
takes away from the first and progressively, the reader’s sym- 
pathy and interest. 

One could not truthfully include among the best novels of the 
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A Desert Island Library of Recent English Novels 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


HE paradox of selecting the books of the season is that 
we really select the books that are not of the season. We 
naturally take note of those which, if not exactly im- 

mortal, will at least last for several seasons. It is an old-fashioned 
test, but like many other old-fashioned tests, is really the only 
practical one. For after all, when we come to think of it, all 
books are intrinsically interesting. All books are worth reading; 
the only question is which books are worth reading again. All 
books are important, because all 
people are important. I have 
read in a great many detective 
stories about the well-known 
millionaire who is mysteriously 
murdered with an automatic pis- 
tol; an event which, for some 
strange reason, seems to be re- 
garded as a social calamity. We 
may think the well-known mil- 
lionaire has become a little too 
well-known. We may think the 
automatic pistol is a little too 
automatic. But I for one always 
want to know who really fired the 
pistol and killed the millionaire, 
if. it be only for the pleasure of 
still believing that it was some- 
body else. Whenever the most 
imbecile young man has had a 
lover’s quarrel with the most 
idiotic young lady, in the clem- 
atis porch or by the ivied church- 
yard wall, I always want to know 
how they came together again; 
if only because they seemed in- 
tellectually so much suited to 
each other. These stories are all 
worth reading; as we should soon 
find out, if we were on a desert 
island with nothing else to read. 
But even on a desert island we 
might find it difficult to read 
them twice, unless they were 
actually so bad that we could 
forget them at once, and come to 
them again the next morning with the zest of eternal freshness. 

But there is a curious truth of the same kind, even about 
books that are not bad but very good. Even among works of 
the first class, there is a difference between those whose full effect 
is in the first reading and those that are meant to last longer. 
Among the best of the recent books I could take two examples of 
the two types. The first is Miss Rose Macaulay’s brilliant fancy, 
“A Mystery of Geneva,” and the second is Mr. Archibald Mar- 
shall’s “Pippin.” Miss Macaulay has conceived the bold idea 
of writing a detective story in a light vein but on a large scale, the 
scale of the world of diplomatists rather than detectives. There 
have been many sensational stories about secret despatches and 
cosmopolitan conspiracies, but exactly in so far as they have been 
serious they have been stupid. Miss Rose Macaulay is never 
stupid and is not often completely serious. Perhaps the most 
original point about her book is that it reverses the usual relations 
of the serious and the absurd. The ordinary novel describes 
ordinary events, and fills up the chinks with chaff that is fre- 
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quently fanciful and occasionally fantastic. Miss Macaulay’s 
romance is extravagant in design and thoughtful in detail. She 
makes the framework a fantasy and fills up the chinks with serious 
and often subtle criticism. But when all is said, her mystery 
story, like other mystery stories, is a thing of surprizes; and sur- 
prizes can hardly be repeated. As an example of the opposite 
sort of suecess, of which the pleasure can be indefinitely repeated, I 
have taken the last novel of Mr. Archibald Marshall. It is a 
picaresque novel, and in that sense 
a novel of adventure; but of the 
sort. of humorous and humane 
adventures over which the reader 
can linger, as the adventurer 
himself lingers when walking or 
loitering along a road. But in 
a case like Miss Macaulay’s the 
book itself is the adventure. It 
is one of those more extreme 
and extraordinary adventures, of » 
which a man generally wishes to 
have only one at a time; indeed 
one of them will generally, last | 
him for a considerable period. 
Miss Macaulay plays a practical 
joke on the Presidents ‘of? the 
Geneva Conference; she plays a 
practical joke on the statesmen of 
Europe; above all, she plays a 
practical joke on the reader. But. 
a life made of such practical jokes 
would not be practical. It would 
not even be particularly jocular. 
No man can look forward to an 
apple-pie bed every night; or see 
the path of life before him as a 
succession of butter-slides. Now 
nobody has ever described that 
ordinary path of life with so real 
a relish for its real if slight ad- 
ventures as Mr. Archibald Mar- 
shall. He does not by any means 
misrepresent the path as a prim- 
rose path; but he does make us 
feel the perfectly real probability 
of seeing primroses. In this book he has for the first time treated — 
it as a literal as well as a metaphorical path, and made it the 
romance of a wayfarer. But the point here is that, tho it is 
one in which the wayfarer passes by, it is one in which the reader 
can always return. It is a masterpiece of that manner in which 
the older novelists did show they had one very indescribable 
secret: the secret of a familiarity that does not breed contempt. 
It will always be possible to dip into this kind of book, as it is 
possible to dip into Dickens or Jane Austen.. And these two recent 
romances may very well stand at the opposite extremes of fiction, 
representing the sort of story that is an adventure and the more 
permanent sort of story that is an experience. 

If there is one other recent book I should select as in some 
sense doubling the parts, and being both fantastic and familiar, it 
is the last Chinese extravaganza of Mr. Ernest Bramah: “Kai 
Lung’s Golden Hours.” It is really a sequel to his previous work, 
“The Wallet of Kai Lung’’; but as that masterpiece received far 
too little attention at the time of its publication, the sequel will 
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probably be a novelty. 
most original inspirations of our time. 


is also the most finished. 
the modern mind to be really able to begin things, and at the same 
time to finish them. Literature tends to be divided into anarch- 
ists who begin what nobody could finish and zsthetes who finish 
what nobody has really begun. 
complete and outstanding work of art; 
in the words of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who 
contributes a just appreciation as a pref- 


worth doing and done.” 
other thing I can think of to compare 


with it at the moment is another ori- 


“The Mercy 


irony of the Chinese stories. Mr, Belloc’s 


inverted poetry; in which the satirist 


as the poet selects the very best. Mr. 
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The scheme of the two books is one of the. 
And what is very rare in 
the rather random talent of to-day, that which is the most original 
It is not one of the strong points of 


But the Kai Lung series is a 


ace, it is a unique example of “a thing 
And the only 


ental fantasy by Mr. Belloc himself. 
of Allah” deals with 
Arabs rather than Chinamen, and has the 
driving force of direct and deliberate satire, 
instead of the detached and impartial PIPPIN 
irony does indeed rejoice in restraint 
where Mr. Bramah’s irony rejoices in 
extravagance. But they are alike in the 
fact that every word is picked for its own 
purpose of absurdity;.one might almost 
say that this sort of humor is a sort of 


knows how to select the very worst word, 


Belloc’s book is a study of how a rascal 

grows rich, and of what sort of slime and mire our millionaires are 
made. Needless to say, it would be as true in an English as in an 
Eastern setting, and applies as much to America as to Arabia. 
But the point here is that if there is anywhere in the dictionary 
one word that will make the great financier look small, the author 
can be trusted to find that word and no other. And so, in the 
other and lighter burlesque, if there is one word that will make 
the pomposity of the Chinese periphrasis end in a beautiful 
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bathos, the author will use that word and no other. For it is 
an arduous and even austere art to be really nonsensical when 
you are aiming at nonsense, without once falling by accident 
into sense. In this indeed there is no comparison; for Mr. 
Bramah’s book is play and Mr. Belloc’s is war—the war against 
corrupt wealth which is now the holy war of the world. 

I have left myself no space to deal adequately even with books 
that I should myself select in this random fashion. Of these 
perhaps the most notable is the last book 
of Mr. Hugh Walpole, “The Cathedral,” 
which may be said to mark another stage 
in his slow but serene and even triumph- 
ant pilgrimage from the world of Henry 
James to the world of Anthony Trollope. 
He may be said to have passed through 
Russia on the way from one to the other, 
and picked up some of the ways of the 
Russian noyelists; but nobody could say 
there was anything Russian about “The 
Cathedral.’’ Russian’ cathedrals, if any 
remain, are in a very different style of 
architecture. There is truth in the idea 
that every Russian is a revolutionist; 
and Mr. Walpole, probably for healthy 
rather than unhealthy reasons, has evi- 
dently decided not to be a revolutionist. 
To say that the book is admirably written 
is only to say that it is «written by 
Hugh Walpole; but there is really a 
quality in it that begins to suggest 
something written by Anthony Trol- 
lope. In a way it suggests not only the tone but the time of 
Trollope. There is something Victorian in the idea that the 
orthodox parson is obscurantist and conventional, while the 
more heretical is also the more intelligent. At this moment I 
believe that the case is generally quite the other way. But these 
are only a few comments on a few examples of the excellent work 
that has been done lately in fiction; and if I had only those five 
books with me on my desert island, I should be exceedingly happy. 


Paul Morand, the New French Romanticist 
By Lloyd Morris 


VEN for France, where meteoric careers in the arts are not 
altogether exceptional, the success of Paul Morand is 
somewhat sensational. ~ Morand was virtually unknown 
as a writer before the war. His first two books, “ Lampes & Arc,” 
published in 1919, and “Feuilles de Température,” published in 
the following year, aroused interest chiefly in literary circles. His 
third volume, “Tendres Stocks,”* was issued in 1921, carried a 
preface by that fabulous epicurean hermit, Marcel Proust, and 
has run through five editions. His fourth, “Ouvert la Nuit,’’t 
is already now in its seventy-third edition, altho issued less than 
a year ago; and a fifth book, “Fermé la Nuit,” is already an- 
nounced. Such is the record to date. 
The record, of course, establishes nothing. The facts as stated 
might even be misleading in suggesting that Morand _is only 
*Texpres Stocks. By Paul Morand. Paris: Editions Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. ' 
sOvverT LA Nuit. By Paul Morand. Paris: Editions Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 


another arriviste, a purveyor of mechanically made fiction for 
popular consumption, who has been fortunate or shrewd enough 
to foretell the fluctuating taste of his public. No implication 
could be more remote from the truth. Close examination of 
“Tendres Stocks” and “Ouvert la Nuit,” the two books upon 
which his reputation is based, reveals the fastidious precision of 
his art. The fantastic direction of his imagination and the swift 
play of his irony are immediately apparent in the most casual 
reading. 

Morand’s consistently romantic. preoccupation with the gro- 
tesque is tempered by an equally consistent skepticism. - In his 
stories an impulse to enthusiasm, a frank and unequivocal delight 
in sultry color and rococo imagery for their own sake, are con- 
stantly being inhibited by an uneasy suspicion that such attitudes 
are slightly ridiculous. Few stories, therefore, are at once more 
exciting and more exasperating in their effects or more extravagant 
in their compounding of flavors. They begin on a plane of idyllic 
naiveté and descend abruptly to disillusion and mockery, or they 
begin in ennui and rise to poetic beauty; they make a species of 
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guerrilla warfare on the reader’s nerves with burlesque and horror, 
with sensuality, with wit, with diabolically cruel analysis. 

“Tendres Stocks” and “Ouvert la Nuit” together constitute 
a gallery of portraits of women; women as extraordinary and 
fantastic as it would be possible to conceive. They are sum- 
moned not from the central highway of experience but from the 
by-paths and thickets of an intensely sophisticated memory. 
They pretend to reality only in the degree that they are implicated 
in environments of which the salient traits are invariably recog- 
nizable. These ladies of Morand’s, in other words, are the 
products of character-creation rather than character-drawing; 
they are portraits not of the original models, but of the imaginary 
persons whom the models suggested but did not approximate. 
I do not go so far as did M. Proust, who in his preface to * Tendres 
Stocks” intimated that altho Morand’s women are adorable, 
it is altogether due to the author’s art that we are willing to con- 
cede their reality as women. ‘They have, it seems to me, a re- 
markable and authentic vitality; they are comprehensible in 
terms of the possible, tho common experience might deny 
their existence. They are, in short, the creations of a roman- 
ticist whose art is founded upon an unusuallv acute observation 
of actuality. 

But for one who is essentially a romanticist, Morand is at 
intervals curiously disenchanted. Many of the portraits are 
cruel with a subtle and icy ferocity. For all their insistence upon 
passion, passion itself is conspicuously lacking; it is replaced by 
urbane indifference, by speculative curiosity, by finely spun 
sensuality, by irony. “I was very sad. I knew that I should not 
really begin to regret until after dinner.’ Thus ends one story. 
Here is the conclusion of the “ Nuit Nordique’”’: “I took her in 
my arms. There she remained all the rest of the night—that is to 
say, hardly ten minutes, for the sun, after a rapid bath, was 
already hurrying up.” Morand suppresses all emotion and is 
economical, not to say sparing, of feeling, but he has a definitely 
esthetic interest in the complicated network of the individual 
temperament. “From the first day,” he says of one of his 
gallery, “I was exceedingly curious about you, and have always 
remained so. Only your ungovernable temper prevented me from 
loving you.” 

“Tendres Stocks” consists of three full-length portraits, and 
despite the greater popularity of “Ouvert la Nuit” is, of the two 
books, unquestionably the more difficult achievement. They are 
studies of egoism in defeat, of the attempts of three women to 
impose upon circumstance the arbitrary order of their jealously 
guarded but imperfectly realized personalities. The characters, 
Clarisse with her absurd collections, her vigorous health, her 
intolerable jealousy; Delphine, an introverted sensualist finally 
brought to “a complete revision of the dictates of conscience,” 
brutally humiliated by a meaningless destiny; Aurore, with her 
barbaric tastes, her cult of the natural, her ordered theories and 
disordered life—these characters are well-knit, compact, solidly 
constructed. They move like flashes of vivid, glowing color 
against the background of London during the war. The back- 
ground itself, kaleidoscopic and constantly shifting, has none the 
less the texture and substance of actuality. Morand sets people 
before you in a few swift phrases; however extravagant his imag- 
ery, it fuses into a single concentrated impression. Here, for 
example. is the vigorous Clarisse: 


You rejoice in your good health, in the beat of your pulse, in the 
use of your limbs—you rejoice with lucidity in all these blessings 
which for us are purely negative. In stretching your arms you find 
the pleasure that one would have in knowing that only an hour re- 
mains before amputation; in using your legs, the joy of a paralytic 
suddenly restored to activity. You take possession of a room or a 
sidewalk as if they had long been forbidden to you.. Quite by yourself 
you give the impression of a picnic where crowds squeezed by the vise 
of the slums spread over the grass like dirty wash. 


It is comparatively easy to understand why, of the two books, 
“Ouvert la Nuit” achieved the greater popularity. The por- 
traits in “Tendres Stocks” are sustained by only the slightest 


thread of plot; in them situation is at best subservient, a neutral 
curtain against which personality is displayed. But in the best 
of the six stories contained in “Ouvert la Nuit” situation is more 
forcefully realized, and its irony, humor or pathos gives to the 
stories a piquancy not to be found in the earlier book. The 
stories deal with a series of closely packed episodes; nights in 
Catalonia, Turkey, Rome, Hungary, Sweden; the “night of the 
six days,”’ which takes place at an international bicycle race in 
Paris. In several of them, so exceedingly sure is Morand’s con- 
centration, an entire novel seems to be comprest. They are, 
in the American sense, hardly short stories at all. 

There is, also, another immediately apparent reason for tneir 
popularity. These stories deal specifically with the present 
moment; they offer a series of remarkably penetrating insights 
into certain of the least evident characteristics of the effects of 
the war and those of the post-war period. In spite of their 
fantasy and their obvious romanticism, they are in one sense 
documents upon the age. Morand’s capacity for projecting the 
actuality of scene and the sense of atmosphere enables him to set 
before the reader in all their color and life such divergent pictures - 
as that of the delirious Restaurant Feodor in the colony of Russian 
refugees in Constantinople, the socialist movement in Barcelona, 
the subterranean political terrorism in Budapest. Here Mor- 
and’s art approaches the effects of the moving picture; he gives 
you the casual, febrile surface of reality as it appears to the de- 
tached observer, and projects against it some characters and a 
situation which reveal its significance and the whole picture has 
life and movement and activity. 

In “La Nuit Turque,” for example, he illustrates the trageay 
that lies beneath the wild gaiety of the Russian café in Constan- 
tinople. The story opens in the café itself, with its fantastic 
colors, its orchestra impersonating monkeys conducted by a white 
bear, its shifting crowds of refugee aristocrats, the women im 
décolleté acting as waitresses. One of them is the exquisite 
Princess Anna Valentinova. The story merely reveals her gallant 
effort to meet horror bravely, and the inevitable tragedy that 
ensues. But it does so by reducing the horror to its effects. 
Morand brings forward not only Anna and the group of women 
she symbolizes, but her relatives, the ancient roué Prince Sam- 
arine and his two demented sisters, starving in a Constantinople 
cellar, the backwash of revolution. In this story, rich in its 
texture and swift in its action, Morand has reached his highest 
level as an artist. 

In the six women portrayed in “Ouvert la Nuit” Morand has 
created character in three dimensions. Each of the women is 
distinctively individual, each moves with the accent of life, each 
has been realized in terms of a complete psychology. One of the 
most interesting is Remedios, the heroine of “La Nuit Catalane,”’ 
a “siren in the waters of Marxism.” She is a strange but veri- 
table combination of the “petite bourgeoise” and the histrionic, 
passionate woman with a mission. Out of this contradiction in 
temperament is evolved her exciting past as the companion of the 
murdered, Spanish socialist leader, Esteban Puig, and the conflict 
of its memory with what the present holds for her. Like most of 
Morand’s stories, “La Nuit Catalane” begins with casual accident, 
in this instance a chance meeting on a train, and from a series of 
small and inconsequential incidents a definite and consistent’ 
personality emerges. Morand’s method is faithful to life; he 
reveals character only as life reveals it to the observer, occasion- 
ally in a dramatic moment, more frequently under the impact of 
the commonplace. But his characters are far from being merely 
confused enumerations; they are rigorously constructed and per- 
fectly synthesized, their very capriciousress having an inevitable | 
logic to sustain it. 

Like Jules Laforgue, Pau: Morand sees in women a combination 
of the magical and the mediocre, the quintessentially romantic 
and the eternally commonplace. He writes of them poetically 
but ironically, as one who, despite his sophistication and dis- 
illusion, is avowedly in love with his time. Of the French writers 
of the post-war period none has interpreted with keener wit or 
more subtle insight the transient moods of his generation. 
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Jane Austen Among the Modernists 
By Louise Maunsell Field 


HAT it is the unexpected which happens is a saying 

made trite by age, but often justified by events. And 

who could have expected that by far the most joyous 
literary occurrence of 1922 would be the publication of a new 
yolume by an author who died in 1817! But the surprizingness 
of the newly discovered little volume by Jane Austen, * which 
includes the burlesque novel in letters “Love & Freindship,” 
written by her, it is said, when she was only seventeen, as well as 
an unfinished novel, a “History of England,” a “Collection of 
Letters,’ and various “Scraps,’’ does not end either with its 
ptblication or with one’s delight in its spontaneous fun-making, 
its infectious high spirits. It is not so very astonishing to find 
our dear Jane, she who so loved to laugh at “follies and non- 
sense, whims and inconsistencies,” telling with audible chuckles 
of the two ladies who, not knowing what else to do, “fainted 
alternately on a sofa.” Heroines 
of her day were expected to faint, 
frequently and gracefully, what- 
ever flesh and blood young wo- ~ 
men might or might not do in real 
life! But to discover her amusing 
herself not only with these obso- 
lete fictional conventions, but 


trines of the so-called modernists 
of our own time, is aber tte 
amazing. 

For if there is a atory best 
beloved of the more or less youth- 
ful writers who proclaim them- 
selves the voices of the new age, 
it is this: Whatever is, is wrong. 
And because what is must neces- 
sarily be to some extent due to 
the work of the generation now 
in power, or of its predecessors, 
not to be young is to be wicked, 
since all virtue lies with youth, 
which is not responsible for things 
as they are, and the degree of whose 
praiseworthiness is the degree of 
its rebellion against authority, of 
its observance of a_sedulously 
conventional unconventionality. 
Yet here comes Jane Austen, 
gentle Jane, the clergyman’s 
daughter, brought up in a coun- 
try parsonage in the dark ages 


ize all this in sheer lightness of 
heart. Consider, if you please, 
the excessively “noble Youth” 
of “Love & Freindship,’’ who 
proved his admirable character 
by his proud declaration: ‘No! 
Never shall it be said that I obliged my Father!” 
“We all admired the proud Manliness of his reply, 


Naturally, 
which his 


” 


*Love & FREINDSHIP, AND OTHER Earty Works. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $2.00. 


Tur Novets or JANE AUSTEN. 


Brock. 6 vols. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1922, $12.00. 





JANE AUSTEN 


By Jane Austen, 


With illustrations by Charles E. 


heartless parent had actually been so unsympathetic as to call 
“unmeaning gibberish.” How typical of the “youth in revolt” 
we are all hearing so much about just now! Nor was this amiable 
and high-spirited Edward—* The noble Youth informed us that 
his name was Lindsay: for particular reasons however I shall 
conceal it under that of Talbot” is surely a characteristic Jane 
Austen touch!—alone among the young people of his time in 
thus unfurling the standard of revolt. Laura, the supposed 
narrator of this novel in letters, a young lady who declares with 
a truly modernist frankness of profound self-appreciation: 
“But lovely as I was the Graces of my Person were the least of 
my Perfections,” upheld the rights of youth to complete self- 
determination with a fervor scarcely inferior to that of Edward 
himself. When she and her friend Sophia went—as uninvited 
guests—to visit the latter’s Scottish cousin, Macdonald, they 
soon made the shocking discovery 
that he actually approved of 
the man to whom his young 
daughter Janetta was engaged. 
At once they set about the wel- 
come task of remedying this 
hideous state of affairs. The 
young man was said to be 
“Sensible, well-informed and 
Agreeable; we did not pretend 
to Judge of such trifles, but as 
we were convinced that he had 
no soul, that he had never read 
the sorrows of Werter, and that 
his Hair bore not the least re- 
semblance to auburn, we were 
certain that Janetta could feel 
no affection for him. The very 
circumstances of his being ‘her 
father’s choice, too, was so much 
in his disfavour, that had he been 
deserving her in every other 
respect, yet that of itself ought 
to have been a sufficient reason 
in the Eyes of Janetta for re- 
jecting him. We had no 
difficulty to convince her 
that it was her Duty to disobey 
her Father; the only thing at 
which she rather seemed to hesi- 
tate was our assertion that she 
must be attached to some other 
Person.” The wisdom of such 
advice no real modernist could 
possibly dispute. 
It is not in this novel in 
letters, however, but in a frag- 
ment toward the the 
book that we discover a heroine 
whose freedom from inhibitions 
and the restraints of bourgeois morality must win the approv al 
of every Freudian, while admirers of the Russians can but join 
us in regretting that we do not hear more of a career so promis- 
ingly begun. True, the young lady herself felt that she was one 
“whose feelings being too strong for her Judgement led i into 
the commission of Errors which her heart disapproved,” but the 


end of 
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An Observant American in France 
By Brander Matthews 


WEN WISTER’S grandmother was English, and his 
name informs us that he had a remote ancestor who 
was German: but he is as immitigably American as 
Franklin or Lincoln or Mark Twain. Yet he possesses what 
President Butler has called the “international mind”; he knows 
foreign parts and foreign peoples; and his acquaintance with 
the English, the French and the Germans, with their racial 
characteristics and their ways of thinking, is the result of inti- 
mate association. When he writes 
about them, what he has to say is 
based not only on exact informa- 
tion but on comprehensive under- 
standing; and he interprets. them 
with sympathetic imagination. 
Before we entered into the war, 
Mr. Wister published his “ Pente- 
cost of Calamity,’ a scorching 
indictment of the Prussians for 
their. crime against civilization, 
for their unpardonable beginning 
of the fight and for the deliberate 
unscrupulousness of their methods 
of fighting. In the “drugged and 
doubting years” of our neutrality, 
the “Pentecost of Calamity” 
sounded a trumpet-call to battle; 
and no doubt it did its share in 
that arousing of the American 
spirit which ultimately forced the 
hand of the inert Administration. 
After the long struggle ended, as 
the result of our belated entrance 
into it, Mr. Wister published the 
“Straight Deal,” in which he an- 
alyzed the sources of the misunder- 
standings between us and our kin 
across the sea, a little more than kin 
andsometimes alittle less than kind. 
It was a valiant effort to explain 
the English to us and us to the 
English with the hope of helping to 
create a more intelligent amity. 
Now, four years after the Armi- 
stice, he has turned his attention to 
France; and in “ Neighbors Hence- 
forth’’* he tries to make us see 
and realize what France has suf- 
fered and with what dignity and 
nobility she has borne her suffer- 
ings. To assure himself that he 
was possest of the facts that he 
wanted us to apprehend, he paid two long visits to the land of our 
ancient ally, the land which had been laid waste by the bar- 
barian. The first of these visits was a few months after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, when the wounds wantonly inflicted by the 
Hun were still bare and bleeding. The second was last winter 
and last spring, when the indomitable energy of the French had 
enabled them to repair a part of the damage done to them, most 
of it in the heat of battle, but not a little in cold blood. 


deaux. 
war veterans. 


*NEIGHBORS HeNCEFORTH. New York: Mac- 


millan Co. 1922. 441 pp. 


By Owen Wister. 





FRANCE’S WAR MONUMENT TO AMERICA 


To commemorate America’s part in the World War, the French 
Government and the French people erected this light-bearing obelisk 
which overlooks the Atlantic Ocean at Pointe de Grave, near Bor- 
The master sculptor is Batholomé, and his assistants are all 
The cornerstone was laid by the President of France 
on September 6, 1919, the anniversary of the birth of Lafayette, who 
sailed from Bordeaux one hundred and forty-two years earlier with 
his comrades to take part in the American War of Independence. 


Mr. Wister’s report of his first visit is a sad story, told with 
simple pathos and with touching eloquence; it is to be recom- 
mended to the forgetful Americans who have allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the “ Myth of a Guilty Nation”’ and by “Three 
Soldiers,” despicable books which could have no appeal to any 
American who had a memory. The report of his second visit is 
a little less sad, and it is also inspiring, for it lays bare before us 
the soul of France. And it is to be recommended to pacifists and 
to the unthinking who want us to 
take pity on Germany and to be 
ready, to forgive and to forget. 
Mr. Wister makes it plain that he 
sees no sense in forgiveness until 
the Germans have experienced a 
change of heart and until they have 
brought forth fruits meet for 
repentance. 


It is well for us to. be reminded, 
when we are tempted to think that 
France is militaristic, resentful, 
nervous, even hysteric, that the 
war was fought on French soil 
and not on German. No German 
town was destroyed or even dam- 
aged, whereas hundreds of French 
towns were totally annihilated, 
with scarcely one stone left stand- 
ing on another, surviving even 
after four years as mere mounds 
of dust and ashes. Here is Mr. 
Wister’s description of one of those 
towns, Noyon, which escaped total 
destruction: 


Here were no shops; every 
house I saw was dead; many fallen 
walls piled the streets high; there 
was no passing, not even any 
walking, save in the few cleared 
places. Lumps lay about, limps 
made of houses burst and spat- 
tered over their crusht gardens; 
roofs belonging nowhere, yet still 
almost whole, tilted like kites 
tumbled from the air. Doorways 
stood alone, leading to vacancy. 
Cellars yawned wide. Into these 
fell the rain, and in some of them 
people seemed to be living. Walls 
still erect masked dislocated in- 
teriors. . . . I had seen beauty 
lying dead at Compiégne, arches, 
pillars, carved stones. More was_ 
here. The church was a shambles 
of murdered architecture. Black, 
cawing birds sailed and slanted in and out of its windows. Its tower 
stood, and its outer walls, but within its dismembered entrance 
everything had been struck by the blow of hate and toppled in one 
mass of broken aisle and choir and crucifix and tomb. Through the 
shriveled dial of its clock on the tower a shell had made its way. 
They had done the worst to it that they could; and yet its beauty 
was not all killed. What of it was left stood there, ancient, serene, 
sanctified by centuries of human souls at prayer, still delivering to 
Noyon its message of love divine. From its steps I looked across at 
the wreck of a sweet old house, beautiful even in its fragments; above 
the shattered wall of what had been the garden, a little fruit-tree 
lifted its head. Amid the aching stillness, the crumbling, the death, 
it stood up, alive and growing. Its cluster of pink buds would be 
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Erected last year at Blaine, Washington, on the American-Canadian bound- 
ary line, to commemorate more than a century of peace between the United 
States and the British Empire. During the period, the record is said to 
show, there have been more tempting occasions for misunderstanding and 
armed conflict between the Empire and the Republic than between the 
United States and all other nations of the earth combined, ‘‘This fact,” 
says Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘‘is of itself an eloquent testimony to the 
temper and self-restraint of the English-speaking peoples.”’ 


blossoms by to-morrow. The sight of it, so fresh, so young, so futile, 
was very pitiful. A verse from Exodus came to me unsought: “Draw 
not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground” (pp. 16-17). 


And here is an unforgetable etching of another French town: 


In a way St. Quentin was the worst sight of all among the ruined 
towns which we had thus far passed. There was much more of it to 
be ruined than at Albert or Peronne, and the whole of it seemed to be 
destroyed. It lay not prone upon the ground; it stood up; it pre- 
sented as one drew near to it a vertical aspect; there was the illusion 
of its being mostly safe and sound. But above it gaped the hulk of the 
cathedral, splintered, shattered, sky showing through its holes; and 
once we were among the streets we saw the truth. Here again in this 
town came the sense of scenery painted for a play of disaster. Walls 
that looked steady and inhabited from a short distance, turned sham 
at close quarters, like wings or the backdrop on the stage. In the 
many streets that we went through never a house did we pass that 
was not gutted; behind the mask of each front, ceilings slumped to 
floors, stairs sagged to cellars, beams blackened and gnawed by fire 
stuck through holes in tilted roofs, mirrors and bureaus, unscathed, 
perched alone upon ledges of landing over gulfs of broken plaster 


(p. 61). 


No spectacle like this, frequent as it was in France, was to be 
seen in Germany; and many and many a spectacle like this might 
have been seen here in the United States, from the Atlantic 
inland to the Alleghanies, if the French and the English had not 
fought for nearly three years before we came at last to their aid. 
It was the staunchness of the French and the English, of the 
Belgians and the Italians, which prevented the Germans from 


carrying out their boast to take “ Paris in three weeks, London in 
three months, New York in three years.” 

When we did enter the fight, we did our share; and it is pleasant 
for an American of the old stock to recognize that “the spirit of 
76,” fine as it was, was not so fine as the spirit of ’61, and that the 
spirit of 1917 in its turn was the finest of all. Nowhere else have 
T read an account of our fighting in France as clear and as moving 
as that provided in these pages by Mr. Wister. At the end of his 
story of the Meuse-Argonne battle, which lasted forty-seven days, 
Mr. Wister remarks that “if there is such a thing as being too 
proud to fight, the American doughboy was sorely lacking in 
it” (p. 264). He is never boastful; he takes pains to point out 
that we were only doing inexpertly but effectively what our Allies 
had been doing for four long years. That what we did was appre- 
ciated by the French, he makes plain again and again. He also 
makes plain the reasons for the unpleasant memories of the 
French brought back by not a few of our soldiers. He is per- 
fectly fair to both parties; and he 1s entirely frank in his division 
of the causes of the misunderstandings and disagreements. He 
sets down the outspoken opinions of the doughboys—or of some 
of them; and he explains concisely the differences of custom and 
law which were at the bottom of the many maladjustments. 

In his brief biography of Grant and in his “Seven Ages of 
Washington,” Mr. Wister revealed that he was richly endowed 
with the necessary qualifications of the historian, who has first to 
ascertain the facts and then to disentangle the truth with the aid 
of insight and imagination. In “Philosophy Four”—one of the 
very best of short stories—in the “ Virginian” and in “Red Men 
and White,”’ Mr. Wister’s faculty of interpretative imagination 
had freer play and he brought before us several groups of Ameri- 
cans of a type not easily to be forgotten by any of the many who 
had the good fortune to make their acquaintance. These stories 
of Mr. Wister’s are truly contributions to the history of American 
civilization. They are also delightful reading, giving us in full 
measure the kind of pleasure that we have a right to expect from 
fiction. They were charming in themselves; and they helped us 
to understand one another. The skill which Mr. Wister revealed 
in these tales is visible in this latest volume in a dozen character- 
sketches, sharply etched portraits of Americans expatriated for 

















































































It Castile Gurden, New -York, 
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LAFAYETTE’S SECOND VISIT TO AMERICA 


From an old engraving 


the moment and more or less out of harmony with their tem- 
porary circumstances. 
I wish that the limitations of space permitted me to quote 
copiously from the dialog between Mr. Wister and a captain in 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Anton Chekhov and the Moscow Art Theater 


By Herman Bernstein 


HE Moscow Art Theater, recognized everywhere as the 
world’s greatest theater, is at last coming to the United 
States. The art of Stanislavsky and of Nemirovitch- 
Danchenko, the founders of that institution, will be interpreted 
by the foremost artists who have been identified with the theater 
ever since its inception. Tho their repertoire here is to be small, 
it is typical of all that has 
made the theater and the 
players famous throughout 
the world. 
The Moscow Art Theater 
is an institution with a 
great soul—and the soul of 
that theater has been and is 
the late Anton Chekhov, 
the Russian dramatist and 
master of the short story. 
When I met Mr. Stanislav- 
sky in Petrograd, toward 
the end of the season, in 
1908, and only two more per- 
formances were to be given, 
he said to me: “We are 
giving Maeterlinck’s ‘ Blue 
Bird’ this evening and 
Chekhov’s ‘Three Sisters’ 
to-morrow evening. You 
may see ‘The Blue-Bird,’ if 
you like, but you must see 
‘The Three Sisters’ if you 
wish to judge our work. 
For Chekhov is the soul of 
our theater.’ Among the 
famous players coming to 
this country is Olga Knip- 
per-Chekhova, the widow 
of the great Russian writer, 
Anton Chekhov. 


What is it that distin- 
geuishes the Moscow Art 
Theater from other art 


theaters? What is it that 
made this institution grow 
and develop during the re- 
action of Tsarism as well 
as during the various phases 
of the revolution—the only 
institution that was practi- 
cally undisturbed by the 
political and social up- 
heavals in Russia? Books 

and articles have been writ- 

ten on this subject, many 

opinions have been advanced, explaining, analyzing, glorifying 
the achievements of the Moscow Art Theater. 

A volume published recently in Prague* furnishes a clear insight 
into the soul of this great theater and the dominating personalities 
directing its destinies. A brief historical review of the Moscow 
Art Theater, by Sergey Bertenson, opens the volume. The Art 


*ARTISTI MoskovskAyO KHubOZHESTVENNAVO TEATRA. Prague: 


Nasha Retch. 1922. 





MME. OLGA KNIPPER-CHEKHOVA 
in “Tsar Fyodor” 


Theater grew out of the Society of Art and .Literature, whose 
moving spirit was Konstantin Stanislavsky (Alexeyey), then an 
amateur actor and stage director. Stanislaysky was joined in his 
project by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Danchenko, an eminent drama- 
tist and instructor of dramatic arts at the Moséeow Philhar- 
monic Society. They attracted the most talented young men 
and women, and with the 
aid of some intelligent and 
wealthy Moscow merchants, 
headed by Morozov, estab- 
lished the little theater that 
afterward became the Art 
Theater. That was about 
twenty-four years ago. 
Recalling the preparatory 
‘stages of the theater, Nemi- 
rovitech-Danchenko said: 
“How happy we. were in 
those days! We were not 
afraid of the uncertainty 
of the future. We were 
united by our warm friend- 
ship—and we were all in- 
fatuated -with- the same 
idea of a new theater. In 
the poor surroundings of 
the Pushkin villa, near 
Moscow, we spent days and 
nights, we worked and we 


dreamed. Our idea robbed 
us of sleep and rest, but it 
gave us enthusiasm and 
strength. We did not quite 


know ourselves what the 
idea of the new theater was. 
We were only protestants 
against the unnatural, the 
‘theatrical,’ against stereo- 
typed tradition. And _ it 
was our mutual protest, our 
mutual love, mysterious and 
unusual, that united us and 
gave us courage and faith.” 

There were three currents 
through which the Mos- 
cow Art Theater passed 
during the last twenty-four 
years. The first was that 
of external realism, akin to 
naturalism. The second was 
the symbolic movement — 
Maeterlinck, Hamsun, 
Andreyey. And the third is 
the dramatic form that concentrates all its attention upon the 
revealing of inner psychological truth on the stage. Among 
the Russian authors whose works have been produced by the 
Moscow Art Theater are Count A. K. Tolstoy, Leo Tolstoy, 
Gogol, Griboyedov, Pushkin, Turgenev, Ostrovsky, Schedrin, 
Dostoievsky, Chekhov, Gorky, and Andreyey. Also translations 
of the Greek tragedies, Shakespeare, Byron, Moliére, Goldoni, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Hauptmann and Knut Hamsun. 

The first play produced by the Moscow Art Theater, on 
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October 14, 1898, was Count A. K. Tolstoy’s “Tsar Fyodor 
Yoannovitch,” the same play with which this theater is to make 
its bow in New York in January. ‘The real success of the 
theater commenced with the pro- 
duction of Anton Chekhov’s “The 
Sea Gull.” 

Altho there is no star system in the 
Moscow Art Theater, V. Katchalov 
has been regarded as the Chaliapin 
of the dramatic stage, especially 
after his interpretation of Andre- 
yev’s “Anathema.” In this volume 
Katchalov tells characteristically 
how he came to the Moscow Art 
Theater twenty years ago. He 
was practically a “star” in the 
provinces, when he received an in- 
.vitation from the Art Theater to 
come to Moscow. He hesitated, but 
finally accepted the offer, tempted 
more by the fact that it came from 
Moscow than from the Art Theater, 
for the theater was not yet known 
beyond the boundaries of Moscow 
at that time. He was at first of- 
fered a hundred rubles a month, 
which he refused, but he accepted 
two hundred rubles a month—a 
hundred dollars—then the highest 
salary paid any member of the Art Theater. He arrived in Mos- 
cow, with his provincial reputation, and was amazed to see how 
the players acted with temperament and fire at rehearsals; they 
seemed transformed on the stage and lived a new life. 

Katchalov was asked to rehearse any one of his favorite plays 
in order that Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Danchenko might 
judge his work. He describes that private performance as follows: 

“T first played ‘Godunov,’ then I changed my make-up and 
played ‘Ivan the Terrible.’ I remember that I was in complete 
mastery of myself. I remember that I had re- 
solved to act ‘honestly,’ as I used to play in dear 
Kazan, where I was admired in those roles. I 
realized that I could not adapt myself to the tone 
of the other players, but I desired to be judged 
as I was. Yet there was no joy in my soul. [ 
was no longer confident that I was right in my 
interpretation of these rdles. My soul had already 
been ‘poisoned’ with some new truth. 

“The play ended. I began to remove my 
make-up. Stanislavsky came to my dressing-room 
with a charming smile. He seemed shy and con- 
fused, as always, when he was not ‘working,’ 
when he was not teaching an actor what to do. 

“<Please remove your make-up, rest yourself— 
T will wait,’ he said. Then he maintained silence 
for a long time, while I was changing my clothes. 
We were alone. After a painful silence, he com- 
menced to talk. He said that we were so far apart, 
that we spoke such different languages that he 
could not even explain to me what was wrong with 
me—that I would not understand him if he tried 
to explain. I recall some of his phrases. He 
smiled, bowed confusedly, as he said: ‘Pardon 
me, but I did not think that you could acquire so 
many bad characteristics as you have acquired during the three 
years you have been on the stage.’ Then, in conclusion, he 
remarked: ‘We are sorry, but we can not make any use of you 
at present. It is, of course, impossible to entrust any rdles to 
you, but personally I would be very sorry to have you leave 
us, for you have a remarkable talent, and perhaps in time you 
may become one of our actors.’” 

Nemirovitch-Danchenko told him the same thing in milder 
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form on the following day, while Sanin, the director who super- 
vised the rehearsals, did not speak to him after the performance. 
Katchalov was inclined at first to run away. His self-respect as 
an actor urged him to leave the 
theater, but a certain artistic curiosity 
kept him rooted to that institution. 

Several months went by. Katcha- 
lov attended every rehearsal, altho 
he was not asked to come, and he 
watched the players closely. One 
day, during a rehearsal of “The Snow 
Maiden,” Stanislavsky came over to 
him and said quietly that the réle of 
Tsar Berendey had been tried by all 
the actors, but no one seemed able 
to cope with it adequately. He 
asked Katchalov to try the part, and 
gave him three days in which to pre- 
pare it. On the third day Katchalov 
rehearsed the part. The entire com- 
pany was present. As he concluded 
the first monolog, Stanislavsky rushed 
over to him. His face was radiant 
and he was applauding. Then the 
entire company applauded. Stanis- 
lavsky waved his hand and kept 
Katchalov on the throne, urging him 
to go on with the next scene. This was followed by another 
outburst of applause. Stanislavsky exclaimed joyously, with 
deep emotion: “This is wonderful! You are ours! You have 
grasped the most important thing—the very essence of our 
theater! Hurrah! We now have a Tsar Berendey!”  Stanis- 
lavsky embraced him. 

Concluding his reminiscences, Katchalov writes: “Fate has 
been kind to me in this theater of mine—in this only theater 
of mine—and has given me much cause for rejoicing during the 
past twenty years. ‘And yet that day still remains the 
happiest of my life.” 

Madame M. Germanova, one of the foremost 
Russian actresses, writing in this volume about 
the Moscow Art Theater, says: “We, the actors, 
do not call it the Moscow Art Theater, or the Art 
Theater, as it is generally called in Russia, but 
simply—the Theater. That means no other 
theater than ours. To say that it is our home 
where we are as one family is not enough. To say 
that it is to us what a university and laboratory 
are to the scientist, that is not enough either. 
Even the words Temple or Church do not ade- 
quately describe our Theater. It is all these com- 
bined—and it is something that can not be ex- 
prest in words. I came to the Theater as a little 
girl, and it not only made of me an actress, but it 
helped me to be a woman; it taught me not only 
the art of acting on the stage, but the still greater 
art of thinking, feeling and even living.” 

The widow of Anton Chekhov, Olga Knipper- 
Chekhova, describes Chekhovy’s first visits to the 
theater, where she met him for the first time: “ We 
all loved Chekhov the writer; we were agitated by 
his works, but on reading ‘The Sea Gull’ we were 
perplexed—we wondered how such a play could 
be produced on the stage. It was so different 
from the plays that were produced in other theaters at that 
time. . . . We started the rehearsals with a sense of reverence, 
with great love and hope, but we were dr sadfully afraid! A 
short time before, the poor ‘Sea Gull’ had broken its wings 
in Petersburg at a first-class theater, and now we, players of 
no consequence, in an unknown theater, dared to under- 
take the production of this play by our beloved writer. We 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Knocking Over the Literary Idols of France 
By Joseph Collins 


R. McCABE, a former Jesuit priest who forsook the 
church many years ago and who, since then, has dis- 
played literary versatility and variegated interests, has 

translated Carrére’s “Mauvais Maitres.’* Ina foreword he says: 


Carrere is a master of 
French prose in its purest 
limpidity, a poet of fine in- 
spiration and rich imagery, 
a profound student of human 
nature and of all literature, a 
prophet of lofty ideals, yet the 
most patient and indulgent of 
critics. In other words, he 
represents a rare combina- 
tion of the qualities of the 
literary critic, the journal- 
ist, the poet, the moralist, 
and the humanist; and 
there could be no more ex- 
cellent equipment for the 
work which he  accom- 
plishes in this forceful and 
elegant little volume, of dis- 
entangling unhealthy senti- 
ment from exquisite art and 
charm of personality in the 
ereat writers of modern 
France. 





There are seven statements 
in this paragraph which the 
reviewer believes are at vari- 
ance with fact, or at least he contends that they require more 
than Mr. McCabe’s statement and “Les Mauvais Maitres” 
before they can be accepted. 

Every generation witnesses the spectacle of 
a literary highwayman knocking down a literary 
banker and robbing him of his gold, or attacking 
a literary idol and trying to dislodge the laurel 
from his brow. One Herr Gabriel Sudfield, who 
prefers to be known as Dr. Max Nordau, did it 
for the passing generation; M. Carrére does 
it for the present. He says it has required 
courage to do it. Why? A few will ap-. 
plaud, more will agree it is a thing that should 
be done, and there is no punishment save 
that which has been meted out to him al- 
ready: excommunication from the reviews that 
decree the lot of poets; and he is proud of the 
distinction. 

The task that M. Carrére has set himself is 
“to ascertain which of the great poets and 
writers of the last century a thoughtful ob- 
server may justly blame for that state of intel- 
lectual disturbance, of moral listlessness, of 
public unrest, in which so many of our young 
men seem to find at once a source of pleasure 
and a ground of lament.” 

If he ean do this he will get a laurel crown 
that is far more permanent than the Platonist wreath of flowers 
that has been denied him. 

The Bad Masters of French literature are Rousseau, Chateau- 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERYT 


*DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FreNcu Masters (Les Mauvais 
Maitres). By Jean Carrére. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 
Brentano’s: New York. 
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briand, Balzac, Stendhal, Sand, Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert, 
Verlaine and Zola. This is the bill of particulars of M. Carreére’s 
complaint. Gifted with the power to seduce men by the charm 
and wealth of their imagination and by their skill in weaving 
harmonious and captivating 
phrases, they have nevertheless 
(1) surrendered themselves to 
all the weaknesses of passion 
and all the seductions of a life 
of ease, (2) they have used their 
talent for the exaltation of 
mean pleasures and gross de- 
sires, (3) they are for those they 
enchant teachers of weakness, 
egoism, cowardice, cupidity, and 
(4) they leave all of us with minds 
overcast and senses quivering. 

In the name of the shadows 
of France’s illustrious poets, 
philosophers, novelists now be- 
yond the machinations of petti- 
foggers and the inconveniences 
caused by notoriety seekers, a 
barrister unknown to the court 
of literature enters for them a 
plea of not guilty, and requests 
that the indictment be dis- 
missed, as no evidence save ’ 
trivialities, hearsays, citation of the virtues of others has been 
offered in support of the charge. In what way does it tend to 
substantiate the charges against Rousseau to 
remind us that Dante is a virile and sunny 
genius? Dante has had many adjectives hurled 
at him since Boccaccio set the pace, but it is 
doubtful if he has ever been called sunny 
before. “Rousseau is a feminine genius, a 
genius of the night.” There is something 
occult and mysterious in this. Helen of Troy 
was, we suppose, a feminine genius. She pre- 
cipitated the Trojan War. If it had not been 
for her we should not have had the “Iliad” or 
the “Odyssey,” and perhaps not even James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses.”” Sappho was a feminine 
genius, certainly a genius of the night, and her 
crown has been kept fairly well polished for 
nearly three thousand years despite the count- 
less bricks that have been shied at it. At one 
time she ranked next to Homer, and many 
think still that her ode to Anactoria has never 
been surpassed, not even by Dante. 

“Rousseau was all uncertainty and wicked- 
ness.” “All” is rather strong. ‘There was 
nothing wavering and uncertain in the way he- 
is alleged to have sent the five children born to 
him and Therese le Vasseur to the almshouse. 
And certainly a weak man would have broken under Therése’s 
detestable mother. Moreover, Jean Jacques’ father was a wastrel 
and a drunkard who was alternately violent and foolish. As one 
has no choice about his forebears he should not be taunted when 
their defects show in him. Rather he should be commiserated, 
and his virtues exalted. 

M. Carrére has a skunner against individualism. He hurls 
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anathema after anathema after those sacred rights of the indi- 
vidual, and then a brick, his personal and public experi- 
ence, which purged him of the 
individualist chimera which he 
had in youth. Jean Jacques 
may have been selfish and 
self-seeking, he may have stud- 
ied his comfort and his repu- 
tation, indeed he may for the 
moment have put them before 
the welfare of the world, but 
from the Social Contract 
flowed the stream of social and 
political progress of the past 
one hundred and fifty years 
as directly as the Mississippi 
River flows from Itasca Lake. 
There are many that contend 
that it was from the works of 
Voltaire, Helvetius, Diderot 
and the Encyclopedists, but 
many have claimed that the 
Mississippi River is formed at 
Gallatin City. The vow populi 
is against them. 

Then for a considerable part 
of his life Jean Jacques was in- 
sane. ‘Think of what he accomplished despite that handicap! 
What might not he have done had he been as equilibrated as 
Dante? It is unfortunate that epoch makers are not descended 
from eugenists, but up to date none have been. In fact, 
eugenics and genius seem antipathic despite Galton, Pearson, 
et al. It makes for high-grade mediocrity, but eventually 
the spark may be put in, now that Mr. Karl Capek, the author 
of R. U. R., has succeeded in getting it into his last pair 
of Robots. 

Rousseau was a visionary, and practical men—men who know 
life as it is—have availed themselves to the profit of all mankind 
of some of his visions, dreams, conceptions. | What Henri Amiel, 
fellow-Genevan, philosopher and critic, wrote of him after pos- 
terity had studied him for a century and had seen many of his 
theories put in practise is interesting: 





CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


J. J. Rousseau is an ancestor in all things. 
It was he who founded traveling on foot be- 
fore Toépffer, reverie before René, literary 
botany before George Sand, the worship of 
nature before Bernardin de S. Pierre, the 
democratic theory before the Revolution of 
1789, political discussion and theological dis- 
~-eussion before Mirabeau and Renan, the 
science of teaching-before Pestalozzi, and Al- 
pine description before De Saussure. He 
made music the fashion, and created the 
taste for confessions to the public. He 
formed a new French style—the close, chas- 
-tened, passionate, interwoven style we know 
-so well. Nothing indeed of Rousseau has 
been lost, and nobody has had more influence 
than he upon the French Revolution, for he 
was the demigod of it, and stands between 
Necker and Napoleon. Nobody, again, has 
had more than he upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for Byron, Chateaubriand, Madame 
de Staél, and George Sand all descend 
from him. 


Rousseau allowed himself to be mastered by 
his imagination and his sensations. He had 
little self-control and less judgment; he was 
profoundly egocentric and had a craving for 
sympathy that was insatiable, but what have those or even count- 
less personality peculiarities and infirmities to do with his work? 
Are we to concern ourselves now, one hundred and fifty years or 
thereabouts after his death, with the frailties of his flesh, or shall 
we judge him from his works and that which has been wrought 
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from his labors? Is literature degenerate because the man or 
woman who created it is ill or perverse? It would be quite as 
legitimate to contend that an architect with locomotor ataxia 
can not make the plan of a cathedral, or that Walter Pater could 
not write chaste English. 

This harping on the errors and weaknesses of authors and main- 
taining that they constitute an adequate reason for rejecting or 
disdaining their work is puerile and absurd. 

“Chateaubriand can not divest himself of his sickly and devour- 
ing vanity. It is always himself that he puts on the chief pedestal 
amidst the crowd of events and men, upon whom he pours his 
saddened disdain.” He didn’t 
have anything on Dickens in 
the way of vanity or on Napo- 
leon in the way of disdain. 
Still, no one has yet contended 
that the former was not an 
inspiring novelist, the latter a 
ereat general. Chateaubriand 
was a rhetorician and a poet. 
He wasn’t a pedagog or a 
pastor. He was vain, egotistic, 
and devoid of capacity for 
friendship. We are sorry that 
he had these defects, and sorrier 
for Madame Récamier. But he 
has not bequeathed his de- 
fects. It is his virtues that 
remain. He was an artist in 
letters, an heroic representative 
of the reaction against the ideas 
of the great Revolution, and the 
most conspicuous figure in 
French literature during the 
First Empire. And he more 
than any one else mediated the transition from the old classical 
to the modern romantic school. The latter is enough to dislodge 
him from M. Carrére’s esteem, for the romanticists, from Euripides 
to Zola, from Petronius to Proust, have all been excommunicated 
by him. 

M. Carrére deals many knockout blows to nineteenth-century 
literary giants, but the one of the character that the negro in 
anger finally handed Carpentier is reserved for 
Balzac, who “by the glamour of his characters 
and the subtlety of his themes has evoked from 
the troubled depths of our race that plague of 
our country and the disgrace of the modern 
spirit—the parvenu, the careerist.” 

Seeking spiritual solace in the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, lazing contemplatively on the 
sands at Deauville, experimenting with pro- 
phylaxis against ennui beneath the awnings of 
the Café de la Paix in Paris, listening to meta- 
bolic-adjusting music at the Source de la Reine 
at Aix-les-Bains, I have often conjectured the 
origin of the parvenu and “wondered” what 
the forebears of the careerist, with whom these 
substitutes for earthly paradise are thronged, 
could have been like. It never occurred to me 
that the author of the “Comédie Humaine” 
generated them. Would that he had made his 
fortune in Sardinia when he went there in 
1838 to melt the silver out of the slag-heaps of 
Roman mines! The world would have been 
spared so much bad manners and moral 
turpitude! 

M. Carrére confesses to a certain uneasiness at times 
when a little below par physically and spiritually—over his stric- 
tures on Baudelaire, the poet of sin (but not of vice as frequently 
alleged), who of all the poets of the last century is the one he 


(Continued on page 61) 
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On the Eve of the Irish Free State 
By Ernest Boyd 


N THE fourth volume of her reminiscences,* Mrs. Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson relates her life during the troubled years 
between 1918 and the truce of 1921, which led to the creation 

of the Irish Free State. Her book ends on the note of hope and 
happiness which that event very naturally inspired. In a post- 
script, however, she confesses that the circumstances have 
changed so tragically that she must reserve for a later occasion 
the account she would have published of the final phases of the 
Trish struggle for 
ment. Consequently, the chap- 
ters which one would naturally 
expect to find in a book covering 
the period of intensive warfare 
between Ireland and England are 
missing, and thus the book is 
somewhat weakened. It lacks 
the definite quality of literary 
history which made the first of 
these volumes, “Twenty-five 
Years,” so valuable as a picture 
of the young Irish poetess growing 
up to fame with other young Irish 
poets and writers since become 
famous. “The Middle Years” 
had also the charm of literary 
autobiography, but with “The 
Years of the Shadow” there came 
a dispersal of interest, and now 
the vein of memories has worn 
rather thin in “The Wandering 
Years.” 

The book will attract the gen- 
eral reader who has any curiosity 
about Ireland rather because of 
the general impression it creates 
than for specific matters of his- 
torical or literary importance. 
During those post-war years 
when “Ireland’s war” filled the 
newspapers with stories of bombs 
and burnings, of death and suf- 
fering, what was the actual life of 
peaceable citizens in Ireland? 
That is the one question to which 
Mrs. Hinkson has given an answer in this record of her own 
activities, and her answer will probably astonish those who 
viewed the Irish situation from a distance. The Ireland which she 
reveals is that strange country where human nature invariably 
breaks through the political formule, but is apparently powerless 
to conquer the fetish of politics. Mrs. Hinkson’s husband was 
a magistrate, an official who represented, in the eyes of a Sinn 
Fein countryside, the power of an alien government. His wife, 
however, was a Nationalist of distinction in letters and politics, 
and therefore suspect to certain circles of the so-called loyal 
minority. Consequently, when they went to live in the western 
county of Mayo, the doors of some loyalist houses were closed 
to them, tho they had two sons fighting in the Great War. On 
the other hand, the local Sinn Fein newspaper, theoretically 
devoted to the destruction of all such tyrants, published a tribute 


self-govern- 
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FINALE OF THE IRISH TEMPEST 


Prospero (John Bull): —“Calm seas, auspicious gales—My Ariel, that is 
the charge-—Be free and fare thow well.” 


to Mr. Hinkson as a wise and humane judge. Of this curious inter- 
play of politics and human nature Mrs. Hinkson gives constant 
examples. She tells how the doctor who attended James Connolly, 
the leader of the Easter Rising of 1916, became the stanch friend 
and admirer of that “rebel,” while maintaining unaltered his 
allegiance to the King of England, in whose service his son had 
been killed. By way of compensation he later lavished on the 
son of James Connolly the care of a father. 

That aspect of the Irish atti- 
tude toward England was most 
baffling to outsiders, and spe- 
cially to the English themselves. 
Mrs. Hinkson mentions distin- 
guished families in which one son 
fought in the war against Ger- 
many while another son in the 
same family enlisted in the fight 
of Sinn Fein; her own home, open 
alike to British soldiers and Irish 
rebels, was a perfect microcosm 
of a country where one could 
meet staff officers of the British 
army and leaders of Sinn Fein all 
at the house of a poet who him- 
self had been marked down for 
arrest as a dangerous intellectual. 
Mrs. Hinkson tells of a young 
Sinn Fein solicitor who used to 
dine with the officers stationed in 
the town where she lived, and 
they used to argue the Irish case 
over the dinner-table under the 
nose of the Colonel. A short 
while afterward this man was 
arrested “for presiding at a Sinn 
Fein Court and thrown into jail, 
where he has been on and off 
since, with intervals of being on 
the run. His beloved younger 
brother was killed at Guillemont 
in September, 1916. The boy’s 
photograph in khaki must have 
met the eyes of the military when 
they raided the house.” 

Like so many people in Ireland who refused to deny their 
country because of the excesses of the Sinn Fein campaign, Mrs. 
Hinkson found herself labeled a Sinn Feiner by her English and 
Irish Unionist friends, while to the younger Nationalists she 
appeared as a lukewarm trimmer, if not an actual renegade. Lord 
Linlithgow described her in terms which she quotes with obvious 
amusement: 


—From the Montreal Daily Star. 


I told him you were a distinctly vicious woman where Irish 
politics are concerned, adding that, altho you would bite for 
the country that bore you while a tooth remained in your head, 
I did not believe that you looked on the destruction of the British 
Empire as an end in itself. 


Very naturally Mrs. Hinkson’s mind was chiefly preoccupied 
with the Irish political situation during the years of which she 
writes, but they were “wandering years” for her, and she has 
many things to relate of her movements in England, Scotland and 
Italy. The Italians clearly were for her what Lamb called the 
Scotch, an “imperfect sympathy.” For one thing, she could not 
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speak Italian, and resented, one suspects, being thus deprived 
of the human contacts for which, with true Irish gregariousness 
and sociability, her heart hungered. Moreover, people were rude 
to her. “The Londoner will not give his seat to a woman in the 
Tube, but Our Lady would have to stand in an Italian tram if 
She came into it.” 

On the other hand, she likes the Scotch, and the malice of her 
fellow-Celts appeared to her in an inscription at Culloden Moor, 
where a fenced-in turnip-field contained a headstone on which was 
written: “The field of 
the English. They 
were buried here.” 
When she told this to 
her English friends, 
“they invariably 
laughed. It is their 
quality, that slowness 
to anger, that aloof in- 
difference. It is some- 
thing Celts and Latins 
have flung themselves 
against in vain, calling 
it stupidity and other 
hard names.” 

This English atti- 
tude is illustrated by 
another reference, this 
time to the funeral of 
Terence MacSwiney, 
“that strange pageant 
in a foreign city, pass- 
ing through the in- 
credibly tolerant 
London crowd, who 
were hats-off as it 
passed—rightly to the 
man who had died for his convictions, however people regarded 
those convictions. London is so strangely apart from England— 
a people and a country in itself. Ifit had been more intolerant 
one might have hoped more.” 
the Irish cook in a London household. A chance gibe of some 
one at the dinner-table who had not believed in MacSwiney’s 
long fast had been reported to her. “It was a cataclysm. 
Nobody got any dinner or lunch that day, which led to great 
circumspection in speech afterward.” 

A host of well-known names move through these discursive 
pages: Lord Dunsany, reading the first chapters of his recent 
work, “The Chronicles of Rodriguez”; Gilbert Chesterton reduced 
to unaccustomed silence by the loquacity of John Burns; Shane 
Leslie playing ping-pong; Erskine Childers signing his name in 
Mrs. Hinkson’s visitors’ book, in which the first entry he saw was 
a record.of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, whose affray in 
the Dublin streets in July, 1914, was the opening shot in a cam- 
paign of terror still unended. Through all this garrulous chronicle 
‘runs the personality of a genial Irishwoman, sentimental and 





THE REAL TORCH OF LIBERTY 


A contrasting picture is that of . 


proud of it, Irish through and through despite the insinuations 
of political extremists, and never far away, at least in thought, 
from her own country. Mrs. Hinkson has a pardonable weakness 
for people who agree with her and are nice to her. If they can 
not be that, let them be silent when she is engaged in the busi- 
ness of “trailing her coat” in defense of her own people. She has 
harsh words only for Belfast and for those who frankly oppose 
her onherownground. But she managed to steer an even keel 
through seas that were unusually troubled, clearly a tribute to 
her personal qualities. 
She even checked 
frivolity that threat- 
ened to be too auda- 
cious at the house of 
Arnold Bennett, while 
asserting that she did 
not wish to be treated 
as a prudish provin- 
cial. That she can 
smile at a touch of 
Gallic salt is shown by 
her quotation of one 
of the best of the 
many mots attributed 
to the Tiger. 

When Clemenceau 
saw jazz dancing for 
the first time, he is 
reported by Lord Lin- 
lithgow to have said, 
rather appropriately: 
“Jamais je nar vu des 
figures sv tristes, des 


derriéres st gars.” 
—From the Dublin Sunday Independent Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson’s memoirs — 


are not of the order of jazz reminiscences now so popular, and the 
face one sees through them is not triste, but smiling and kind. As 
one turns over these pages there arises a query as to whether, in 
more senses than one, she has not written the end of a chapter 
in Irish history. Just as her two earlier volumes were a chronicle 
of the national struggle under Parnell and Davitt, so the two 
later volumes of her memoirs are a record of the rise and triumph 
of Sinn Fein. Different as the two phases of the struggle were, 
they had in common a love of Ireland, the recognition of a bond 
of nationality that was above politics. Hence that curious inter- 
action and interplay of human qualities unaffected by political 
considerations to which Mrs. Hinkson’s stories are a testimony. 
Nowadays, all that seems changed. Under the direction of two 
foreigners, a minority of Irish desperadoes have taken to a policy 
of destruction and terrorism which spares the alleged enemy, 
England, and wreaks purposeless vengeance on the lives and 
properties of Irish men and women. A new spirit has been en- 
gendered from which all the decent qualities are missing that 
give a true Irish savor to Mrs. Hinkson’s narrative. 
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Outlining the Wonder-World 


of Science 


By William Beebe 


ROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON’S “Outline of 

Science’’* is now complete in four volumes, about twelve 

hundred pages, with eight hundred illustrations and 
something less than half a million words. In the company of 
these volumes one could look forward with satisfaction to a year 
of isolation on a desert island, or at least an unending succession 
of winter evenings before a roaring fire in the most densely popu- 
lated of cities. 

Dr. Thomson is Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and besides being a teacher of unusual 
ability, he has contributed able original researches to the domain 
of science. But his especial genius is compilation, a labor of love 
requiring breadth of interest, thorough mental correlation, and a 
wealth of factual knowledgé of which few men can boast. 

Compilation is an art in itself. One of the earliest books I 
can recall was a somber, forthright, unbending, vilely printed 
volume called “Ten Thousand Wonderful Things.” This seemed 
to imply that there were other tens of thousands which were not 
wonderful, but the unknown compiler depended upon the facts 
themselves for sustention of interest. One followed another with 
implacable disconnection, and they might just as well have been 
printed in a chapterless circle. Another example of this type 
of compilation is the ever-recurring “‘ Calendar of Three Hundred 
and Sixty-five Facts Worth Knowing!” 

If we were to take in hand all those scientific books which are 
compilations, and yet are more or less honestly posing as original 
contributions, and were to blue-pencil all that is not new in them, 


Photo by H. J. Shepstone 


COXx’s CAVES, CHEDDAR, SOMERSETSHIRE 


Underground caverns are characteristic of limestone formations and are found in many parts of the world. 
The constant percolation and drip of water saturated with lime causes the formation of long stalactites 
depending from the roof like icicles; drops fall on the floor of the cavern until in time this deposit of 
Sometimes the stalactites and stalag- 


carbonate of lime becomes an upright rod called a stalagmite. 
mites ultimately join and form complete pillars, 


*THe OUTLINE OF SCIENCE. 
Arthur Thomson. Illustrated. 


Vol. 4. Edited by Professor J. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





(From ‘The Outline of Science’) 
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(From ‘‘The Outline of Science’’) 
ON THE IRISH COAST 


there would remain only a few monochrome black-and-white vol- 
umes. Yet this is nothing necessarily against that class of books, 
for if we discarded all accumulated knowledge 
and depended only upon what seemed to us 
new theories and facts, our contributions would 
be not only extremely attenuated, but incon- 
celvably dull. 

Professor Thomson has given us an example of 
pure compilation of the highest type, infinitely 
more valuable than any corresponding attempt 
at originality could possibly be. The most 
important requirement which should be made 
of the professional: compiler is digestion and 
correlation of his material. The oldest fact in 
the world is worthy of republication if it be 
refined in the mental furnace of a cultured 
intellect, while the newest, most vital: fact of 
cosmic reality is but an uninspiring shadow 
when considered in its unrelated, meaningless 
matrix. ee 

“The Outline of Science” will be read and ~ 
appreciated in a hundred different ways; there 
are minds which will begin at the preface and 
plow oxily through section after section to 
the end. And much of it will remain in these 
minds, to be retailed in after years in the same 
words at apt moments. Type-blind readers 
will find it a picture book, revelling in the 
wealth of illustration, while, best of all, the 
youthful groper after what is left of the wild 
part of the planet—the boy whose pulses are 
more stirred by thoughts of a charging 
elephant than statistics of emigration, by the 
age-tested democracy of the army ants than 
the Soviets’ experiments—will love it from cover to cover. 

But whatever keen pleasure or intellectual satisfaction is 
engendered by these volumes, the reason is chiefly contrast 
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and correlation—words which I 
have to beat back from my pen- 
point or they would recur in 
every paragraph. And Profes- 
sor Thomson is an adept in jug- 
gling his bare facts, in following 
the Einstein chapter by an 
account of the apparently 
wholly irrelevant Biology of 
the Seasons. And when just 
before this we read of Electric 
and Luminous Animals, the 
arrangement is a masterly 
stroke, and one to which in- 
stinctive yearning for some- 
thing more than knowledge 
will owe much. 

After one or two of these 
chapters, the mind: turns re- 
freshed to things which seem 
so unduly important to some of 
us—to the part played by 
human egos on tiny spots of 
our small planet, during a short 
five thousand years—to books on 
the rise and fall of religions and 
laws of art and architecture, 
of Very lights in No-man’s- 
land, and the shift and fate of nations. 
When these begin to irritate and bore 
us, we remember, and reopen to Thomson’s 
chapter on Astronomy or the clarity 
of Einstein’s vision, or why tadpoles 
THECURVEOF THE have  tails—and_ the magic of the 
STAR-RAY sHows Compiler is wrought: The brain enters 
THAT SPACE 1s into a new plane of realization of the 
CURVED IN pRES- Oblique view, of the value and wonder of 
ENCE OF MATTER mental marriage of dissimilar fields of hu- 
(tHE SUN). UPON man knowledge and activity. This, rather 
THis Fact rrn- than the actual facts themselves, is the 
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THE CASTLES OF KIVVITAR, MOURNE MOUNTAINS, IRELAND 


castles’’ are pillars of naked granite standing on the hillside. Atmospheric weather- 
ing has picked out and recessed every joint between the planes of the rock 


(From ‘‘The Outline of Science’’) 
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aswithahistory behind it, for we have travelled far since Darwin’s 
day. The solar system, the earth, the mountain ranges, and the 
great deeps, the rocks and crystals, the plants and animals, man him- 
self and his social institutions—all must be seen as the outcome 
of a long process of Becoming. : 

OBSERVER 





The arrangement of the subject matter of the Outline has been 
given much thought, and the necessary overlapping of the main 
divisions is in no way apparent except where it is advantageous 
and stimulating. The very first part dealing with the Romance 
of the Héavens is one of the best, and the text and illustrations 
as satisfactory as one could wish. Besides very beautiful direct 
telescopic photographs it is a joy to see a colored plate such as 


sTrIn’s THEORY Key to the worth of such an achieve- that facing page 24 of a working spectroscope—the resolving of 
OF RELATIVITY Is ment. the light of a distant star into the gamut of color from violet to 
FOUNDED Thomson himself in afew pithy sentences red. No words, whether written or spoken, could so well illus- 


trate and fix in the mind the value of this marvelous instrument 
—revealing, by the mere 
splitting up of a ray of 
light coming from a star 
trillions of miles away, 
both the chemical com- 
position of that star and 
the speed with which it 
is rushing through space. 


gives an outline of his Outline: 


The story of the 
triumphs of modern 
science is one of which 
man may well be 
proud. Science reads 
the secret of the dis- 
tant star and anato- 
mizes the atom; fore- 
tells the date of the 


comet’s return and pre- 
dicts the kinds of 
chickens that — will 
hatch from a dozen 
eggs; discovers the laws 
of the wind that blow- 
eth where it listeth 
and reduces to order 
the disorder of disease. 
Science is always set- 
ting forth on Colum- 
bus voyages, discover- 
ing new worlds and 
conquering them by 
understanding. For 
Knowledge means 
Foresight, and Fore- 
sight means Power. 
The idea of Evolu- 
tion has influenced all 
the sciences, forcing us 
to think of everything 
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A MASS OF AMMONITE SHELLS 


A piece of rock from the Liassic strata at Whitby, Yorkshire. It is largely composed of the fossil 
remains of Ammonites, an extinct group of marine animals belonging to the same class of Molluscs 
as the Nautilus and the Cuttlefish of to-day 





To go through the en- 
tire four volumes either 
in praise or criticism 
would be a thankless and 
needless task. A glance 
at one of the sections 
may well stand as a 
type of the remainder. 
The astronomical part is 
divided into twenty- 
three divisions, a few of 
which are: The Scale of 
the Universe, Measuring 
the Speed of Light, Is the 
Sun Dying? Is There 
Life on Mars? The 
Mountains of the Moon, 


(Continued on page ¢ 
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The New Author 


ESIDES being the season for the traditional making of 
B good resolutions, January is a month of retrospects. 
As the old year fades away into the pages of forgotten 
history, one snatches a fleeting glimpse of what we are pleased 
to call its memorable achievements. Out of these come the mate- 
rials from which spring magically forth the brave towers and 
castles of the New Year—and if the latter prove to be of the 
insubstantial: fabric too often used in such structures, at least 
there is pleasure in putting them together, as there is with all 
imaginary castle-building. In business, in art, in science, in 
politics we are chronicling last year’s significant happenings. 
It is a salutary occupation, quite as needful to sustained progress 
as the annual balancing of an accountant’s ledger. And, similarly, 
in literature the lover of books is selecting the volumes from a 
twelve-months’ reading that seem worthy to carry with him 
into 1923. 


HIS pastime of making lists of worth-while books is as difficult 

as it is instructive. Individual preference, even with the 
most seasoned and impersonal of critics, is sure to influence the 
Of one hundred lists, 
say of the “twenty best books” of the year, probably no two 


choice in literature as in everything else. 


would agree, title by title, throughout. For instance, in reckoning 
up the noteworthy novels, by American authors, in 1922, “ Bab- 
bitt” is the only title that appears simultaneously in the lists of 
Professor Phelps and Mr. Walpole—and even “Babbitt” is not 
But, aside from the 


presence or absence of individual titles from the various surveys 


chosen unqualifiedly by Professor Phelps. 


of the year that have been given thus far, there are certain char- 
acteristics, at least as regards American fiction, that are worth 
noting. One is the lack of new authors; another, the compara- 
tively conventional form and quality of the American-made novel 
selected from the year’s fiction as being representative of the best 
that 1922 has produced. In other words, it would appear, on 
this showing, that last year originality was absent from the crea- 
tive prose literature of this country, and that our fiction has been 
provided exclusively by authors who are already known to noyel- 
readers—the one notable exception to this being Jack Crawford, 
whose first novel, “I Walked in Arden,’ Professor Phelps in- 


stances as a fine example of “imaginative realism.” 


ic Europe, however, there would seem to be almost a plethora 
of originality. In France, the late Marcel Proust and Paul 
Morand; in Spain, Pio Baroja; in Italy, Luigi Pirandello; in En- 
gland and Ireland, James Joyce, Rebecca West, Dorothy Richard- 
son, Katherine Mansfield—there is a rising tide of new fiction- 
writers over there of sufficient strength and volume to submerge, 
or at least obscure for the time being, some of the older names. 
So sweeping is this new literary influence that Mr. Middleton 
Murry, in the current Yale Review, finds in it evidence of the 


coming “break-up of the novel” altogether. Under the sway of 


these writers he sees the ultimate disappearance of all “story 
interest”? from the novel—and without story interest it is indeed 
difficult to conceive the novel as retaining its hold as the essen- 
tially popular form of reading it has always been to us. Whoever 
has attempted to go through “Ulysses”—a book that seems to 
be at the very heart of much of the new European fiction—will 
not have a moment’s doubt as to its eligibility in the race for 
popularity. And so with much of the current European fiction to 
which “Ulysses” is related: it does not recommend itself as 
popular reading, it does not claim to have even the elements of 
popularity in it; but many see in it the blazing of a trail in a new 
and fruitful direction, an outburst of originality, unruly, rocket- 
like, ineffective even, as such things are apt to be at first, but 
destined finally to reshape and enrich the whole art of fiction. 


i> THE meantime, aside from any question of the intrinsic 
value to literature of the “new” European novel, one feels 
some surprize, by comparison, at the dearth of new names, or 
any radically new development in American fiction as evidenced 
by the roster of 1922. 


One wonders if his absence is due to the inhospitality of public or 


The new author is impressively absent. 


critic; or, is he simply non-existent? In England a century ago— 


a burgeoning period, if ever there was one—the critic was un- 
mistakably the repressive influence. Leigh Hunt alone recognized 
the true worth of Keats and Shelley. The age, indeed, was 
rich in failures to appreciate literary genius, if the latter came in 
the guise of youth—a fact which furnishes Mr. Solomon Eagle, 
in his new volume of “Essays at Large,” some curious instances 


of the obliquity of the critical vision in 1820. It is amusing to 
recall these ancient, far-off inhospitalities sundering critic and 
author; to remember that the “Ancient Mariner” was described 
as “the strangest story of a cock and bull that we ever saw on 
paper”; that “Christabel” was “below criticism’; that, of “La- 
mia,” “we almost doubt that any man in his senses would put his 
real name to such a rhapsody’’; that Byron’s “effusions are spread 
over a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, 
than if they were so much stagnant water’; that “Hunt and 
Keats, and some others of the School, are indeed men of consider- 
able cleverness, but as poets they are worthy of sheer and instant 
contempt.” 


APPILY, times have changed since the days of Jeffrey, 
Brougham and their growling old quarterlies. The new 
writers—poet or novelist—are no longer treated, just because 
they are new, to the public trouncings accorded their forefathers 
in the days when literary criticism was laid on with a bludgeon. 
All that is changed. Nevertheless, altho the new author may 
not be greeted to-day with the old-time, voluble scorn that left 
him almost a criminal in the stocks, he is not met exactly with open 
arms. And for purposes of suppression, silence, the cold shoul- 
der, can be as effective, on occasion, as a downright Quarterly 
drubbing, of the kind that initiated the novice into literature a 
century ago. Yet, we need the New Author. On him, in spite of 
possible crudities and exaggerations, depends the replenishing of 
the literary fires of this generation for the service of the next. He 
should be the most interesting, as he is the most significant, figure 
to his critical contemporaries. Out of a number of friendly 
suggestions that have come to us during the month, perhaps the 
most stimulating is one from Mr. Edward Bok, who proposes 
that the International Book Review should devote a portion of its 
columns, whenever possible, to the New Author. Excellent ad- 
vice, of the constructive kind, from which much may be expected. 
And in accepting this Counsel of Hospitality the Book Review — 
faces its first New Year with redoubled enthusiasm. After all, 

who knows what new Keats or Shelley may be in the offing! 

.CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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Party Battles in the Heyday of Democracy 
By Wilham G. M1cAdoo 


HE high tide of Andrew Jackson’s power, that period 
of his virile, vigorous, significant administration, with its 
lusty conflicts, towering personalities, portentous issues 
and inception of essential democracy in executive direction of the 
Nation, offers the chronicler of American history rich oppor- 
tunity for dramatic narrative. “Old Hickory,” daring, pictur- 
esque, impetuous, heroic in moral as well as in physical courage, 
symbolic as well as representative 
of the awakened consciousness 
of the mass of the people of the 
United States, towers among the 
Presidents as a tremendous pro- 
pulsive and progressive force. 
Into our own day, nearly a century 
later, his domination of political 
ideals has projected a_ potent 
influence. The passage of time 
has, however, dimmed for popu- 
lar conception some of the marked 
characteristics of the man as well 
as some of the enduringly im- 
portant issues of his day; and 
because of the value of keeping 
alive any element of popular 
government so vital as the Jack- 
sonian tradition, the country is in 
the debt of Mr. Claude G. 
Bowers for a masterly presenta- 
tation of Jackson and his con- 
temporaries in his recent book, 
“Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period.’’* 

With keen-sighted scholarship 
and in facile style he has achieved 
a volume of admirable historical 
quality, worthy to rank with the : 
finest modern presentations of 
men and events, and falling into 
the class of Charnwood’s Lincoln, 
Beveridge’s Marshall, and Whit- 
lock’s Belgium because of its 
monumental study and progres- 
sive psychology. Not in the im- 
posing bibliography, which sets 
down hundreds of books, manu- 
scripts and original letters, but in 
his ability to recreate a time and | ee 
its interpreters, should his ac- 
complishment be measured. The service he renders in this work 
is the greater because the reality of his portrayal keeps constantly 
suggesting the inevitable repetitions of history and endows the 
people of Jackson’s period with motives that extend them beyond 
the borders of that limited but pregnant era. 

The people of his pageant, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
and other giants hardly less powerful in their time but not as well 
favored by fame—Roger B. Taney, Benton, Cass, Livingston, 
John Forsyth, Blair, Kendall—move with the reality of flesh 
and blood, and not with the stilted stiffness of those steel engrav- 
ings which have been the customary media of their depiction. 


-*Party BarrLes oF THE JACKSON Pertop. By Claude G. Bowers. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $6. 








Their aims, ambitions, hopes, fears, intrigues, sacrifices, their hours 
of lofty visioning and their moments of petty weakness, flash out 
from the Bowers narrative until each man stands outlined with 
the third dimension of substance. With them he builds an epic 
of that era which established American democracy as the actuality 
which the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution had 
projected, but had not in themselves accomplished. 

One of the curious anomalies 
of our national history is the fact 
that the Constitution of the 
United States, with its conclusive 
and comprehensive assurance of 
human liberty, defined in the 


four guaranties of the first 
Amendment, viz., freedom of 
religious worship, freedom of 


speech, freedom of the press and 
the right of peaceable assemblage, 
should have been formulated and 
put into operation by men of 
isolated environment and hered- 
itary aristocracy. Mount Vernon, 
Gunston Hall and Monticello 
stand as monuments to the de- 
tached as well as to the costly 
style of living of Washington, 
Mason and Jefferson, testifying 
to a manner of existence which 
makes the proclamation of the 
Bill of Rights seem a miraculous 
interposition of Providence 
through unlikely human agents 
in behalf of a people not yet as- 
sembleds. For the first forty years 
of its existence the republic was 
dominated exclusively by men 
who, even if democratic in their 
political philosophy, lacked the 
experience of actual democracy 
to demonstrate their theory. 
Washington, the Virginia gentle- 
man; Adams, the Massachusetts 
aristocrat; Jefferson, the philos- 


PRON, opher, who, even while he strolled 


among the brick-masons at the 





Lemp ty Cond University he founded, © still 
held unconsciously aloof from 
intimate association with the 


people for whom he promulgated freedom, Madison, his follower, 
less philosophical but no less detached; Monroe, set apart by the 
wall of his class from the men and women who were bone and sinew 
of the country he conserved for them; John Quincy Adams, not 
even as close to the people as his father had been; these were the 
captains of the Ship of State. Is it any wonder that, with the 
enfranchisement of tens of thousands who had, until that time, 
been denied the right of suffrage by property and other restrictive 
qualifications, a social revolution, lawfully conducted, should 
have lifted to the Presidency Andrew Jackson, popular idol, 
famous Indian fighter, frontiersman, soldier and typical democrat? 

Through the pages of Mr. Bowers’s impressive story of the 
period Jackson moves with Jovian power and dignity, a figure of 
towering strength and swift action. Issues ly like 





startling! 
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some which arose again three-quarters of a century later—con- 
fronted him as soon as he turned away from that wild scene of his 
inauguration through which the people had sought to express their 
exultant gratification that a man of their own kind was at last 
in control of the Government. It was not merely popular pleasure 
that the conqueror of the Seminoles, the victor of New Orleans, 
the soldier who had stirred their imaginations as well as their 
patriotism, had won a bitterly fought contest. Not mere party 
feeling took men on long and difficult journeys overland to crowd 
the muddy streets of the Washington of 1829. It was the con- 
sciousness of his electors that he had brought them into their 
Land of Promise that lifted Jackson into the image and made him 
as well the guardian of popular government. The trust of his 
people made his responsibility the heavier; and the historian of 
his time has established, I think, beyond cavil that Jackson did 
not fail them nor prove unequal to the task. 

Opposition against the drift toward democracy, which had 
brought him from the pioneering hardships of Tennessee to the 
political hardships of the White House, was generaled by leaders 
of the group which had come into power and privilege through long 
years of entrenchment behind public favor, privately bestowed. 
Wealthy bankers, notably those profiting by relations with the 
chartered Bank of the United States, marshaled the forces of 
reaction. Clay and Webster, believing that alinement with the 
forces of the Bank of the United States would augment the Whig 
strength, raised the issue of renewing the charter of that institu- 
tion several years before its expiration in the confident expectation 
that the suggestion of any radical change in the financial system 
would alarm the country into repudiation of its new-found 
democracy. Jackson, accepting the gage of battle, incorporated 
the pronouncement against the Bank in his message to Congress. 

Around the writing of this financial paragraph Mr. Bowers 
has woven one of the most interesting of the many dramatic events 


of the struggle; for the man who worked under Jackson’s direction, 
performing the actual composition of this clause of the President’s 
message in a room in the White House, laboring all night by the 
light of a fire kept going by J ackson’s own servant, was none other 
than a son of the great Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury and founder of the Bank that Jackson was destined to 
overthrow. 

Why James A. Hamilton should have fought against the over- 
developed power of his father’s creation is a little obscure; but 
there is no cloud over the reason why the mass of the American 
people opposed it. The Bank of the United States, a private 
institution, privately conducted, had been fostered by govern- 
mental aid—sometimes paid for by loans and retainers to members 
of both executive and legislative departments of the Government 
—until it had become an octopus, using the vast power of credit to 
reward its friends, punish its enemies and control political power. 
Even before the panic engineered by the Bank to punish, intimi- 
date and coerce the public into rechartering the institution, the 
bulk of the people knew its menace to popular government, al- 
tho they did not yet know that the defense was in their own 
hands. It was a situation fraught with the same dangers (and 
not less vital because the nation was smaller in 1832) that con- 
fronted the Government in 1912—eighty years afterward—before 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve System minimized the » 
menace of centralized financial power in the hands of irrespon- 
sible private agents. It was a situation in which Webster and 
Clay, leaders of the aristocratic and complacent Whig party, 
underestimated the intelligence and strength of the American 
people and thought they saw political advantage for their party 
in espousing the cause of the Bank and making it the dominant 
issue in the campaign of 1832. Jackson, shrewd old warrior that 
he was, saw that the strength and the intelligence existed in the 
people, but that it needed to be organized and consolidated if the 
sinister forces arrayed against democracy were to be defeated. 

One can not read Mr. Bowers’s vivid description of the death 
struggle between the “Emperor Nicholas” (as Nicholas Biddle, 
President of the Bank of the United States, was called by the 
opposition) and “Old Hickory,” the grim and determined hero in 
the White House, without realizing anew the grave menace to 
democratic institutions involved in the concentration of credit 
in the control of a central bank. The political power which a 
vast institution of that character would possess, if it existed in the 
United States to-day, would be quite capable of subverting popular 
government. It was with the lesson of the second United States 
Bank in mind that the framers of the Federal Reserve System 
decided against a central bank 
and in favor of the twelve re- 
gional banks, with their greater 
capacity for serving the varied 
needs of the different sections of 
the United States, and with their 
minimized power for evil through 
the decentralization of credit con- 
trol which the regional bank 
system provided. 

For the organization of the 
people into an effective political 
force, Jackson selected lieuten- 
ants to whom must be conceded 
the distinction of having in- 
augurated the party system as we 
have it even to-day. It is in the 
portraiture of some of these men, 
as well as of Jackson’s equally 
powerful enemies, that Mr. Bow- 
ers reveals that sharp sense of 
characterization which is one of the distinguishing features of his 
noteworthy book. He has drawn the men of the “Kitchen 
Cabinet”—Kendall, the militant Kentucky editor; Blair, the 
fiery battler; Hill, the New Hampshire berserker; Taney, the 
statesman whose deserved fame is buried in the Dred Scott 
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decision; the courageous Benton; the accomplished Forsyth, who 
had negotiated the purchase of Florida from Spain, and who was 
for six years the spokesman of the Jacksonians in the House of 
Representatives — with verity 
which makes them entertaining 
as well as enlightening. They 
were the men who pioneered the 
existing American partizan sys- 
tem. The campaign text-book, 
the use of a party press, the 
establishment of a card-index 
file of workers, the political car- 
toon, the Washington corres- 
pondent, the reward of political 
workers by governmental posts, 
all developed under their skilled 
utilization. The use of personal- 
ities as a campaign asset grew to 
threatening proportions. It was 
Hill who, in answer to the charge 
that Jackson had murdered Ar- 
buthnot, two Indian chiefs, and 
seven of his soldiers, rejoined in 
the columns of his paper, the 
New Hampshire Patriot: “Pshaw! - Why don’t you tell the whole 
truth? On the Sth of January, 1815, he murdered in the coldest 
- kind of cold blood fifteen hundred British soldiers for merely try- 
ing to get into New Orleans in search of Booty and Beauty.” 
Demagogs flourished on both sides. Whatever abuses it led 
to, however, the system gave to Jackson in 1832 the support 
he needed for his purpose of maintaining the Government for the 
benefit of the masses against the exploitation of the few. 

The truth of how men live—in reputation, at least—by catch- 
words is forcibly illustrated in passages of Mr. Bowers’s chronicle. 

Without desire for iconoc'asm, but with the straight sight of the 
student of history, he analyzes the characters of the giants of 
Jackson’s time, and finds in them less reason for approbation than 
is ordinarily given to them. He does not seek to glorify Jackson, 
and the book is in no sense a biography of one of the greatest of 
the Presidents. The old fighter goes in and out of the story of his 
period with unstudied and sometimes uncurbed power, not always 
using it wisely for himself, but never forgetting his stewardship. 

Clay, hardly less important in the record than Jackson, looms 
not as the man “who would rather be right than be President,” 
but as a “brilliant, resourceful, selfish, dogmatic, dictatorial and 
often unscrupulous practical politician.” 

Webster, except for a convicting letter requesting remuneration 
from Nicholas Biddle, President of the Bank of the United States, 
who before Jackson’s inauguration “was in a better position to 
foresee the proceedings of Congress than the responsible Chief 
Executive of the people,” shows better and broader than Clay, 
altho Mr. Bowers presents him in unenviable aspect through 
the French crisis. In the white light of Webster’s own record, 
one of his most famous speeches (on the fortifications bill, to which 
John Quincy Adams replied) becomes sounding brass, since he set 
party expediency above national welfare, concealing the truth 
with blazing words. 

‘Calhoun, too, as Mr. Bowers portrays him, is not at his best 
in the time of Jackson. It was not only that his policies, notably 
that of nullification, set him apart from his own part. His self- 
exile lay deeper than in circumstance, for he had a natural ten- 
dency to play alone hand, and a temper and tongue which kept 
him, as well as all associated with him, in continual hot water. 

More sympathetically, as if he better understood their inten- 
tions and aspirations, Mr. Bowers draws the Western group, 
possibly because they are more characteristic of the Jacksonian 
period. One of the interesting phenomena of our democracy has 
been its Western evolution; and the foresight of Jackson’s advi- 
isers, and of Jackson himself, in recognizing the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the Western country is one of the significant chapters 
of their era. Benton, Cass and Kendall, that timid soul with 
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the “inferiority complex of a Charlotte Bronté” and the brain 
of a Talleyrand, remain in kindlier memory than Hill, whom Mr. 
Bowers refers to as the Marat of the Kitchen Cabinet, and Van 
Buren, whom he dubs the “ Red Fox.” 

The chapters on the French Crisis, which grew out of the failure 
of that country to meet its obligations under the treaty negotiated 
and signed in Paris in 1831, puts forward graphically the difficul- 
ties encountered by Jackson, at home and abroad, in his efforts 
to secure justice. Altho Jackson used the services of Forsyth 
and Livingston, the ablest diplomats of their day, in striving to 
avert war, he has suffered the opprobrium, which this author seeks 
to remove from him, of having acted the part of a bull in a china 
shop in the delicate adjustments of the situation. He shows him 
possest of an admirable patience while the’ Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate was packed against him, while opposition 
Senators and party papers assyred the outside world that the 
President did not speak for the American people, and that he 
violated the Constitution. One of Mr. Bowers’s best points as 
a historian is his elucidation of the situation in which John Quincy 
Adams, Jackson’s personal enemy, came to his defense, answering 
Webster’s speech in defense of the Senate’s action on the fortifica- 
tions bill. The cumulative effect of the narration is a strengthen- 
ing of the opinion once voiced by John W. Foster, who was no 
admirer of Jacksonian domestic policies, that under Jackson our 
foreign affairs were managed with dignified firmness and 
success. 

It is worthy of mention that the writer of this really remarkable 
and fascinating book comes from Indiana, which has already been 
distinguished in literature by more than its poets. With Booth 
Tarkington’s and Meredith Nicholson’s representative novels of 
American life, Albert J. Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall,” 
and Bowers’s “ Party Battles of the Jackson Period,” the Hoosier 
State leads a notable and commendable movement toward serious 
writing that promises well for American letters. 
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A Fighting Man-of-Letters a Century Ago 
by Richard Le Galtienne 


NLESS we demand from Mr. Howe’s book* something 
other than what he professes to bring us—a favorite 
method of critical approach!—it will be found an entirely 

satisfactory performance, one for which Hazlitt lovers owe him 





no little gratitude. Itis nota “creative” biography. Mr. Howe, 
in his preface, expressly disavows any intention of making such. 
His aim has been to present in a well-ordered sequence the docu- 
mentary materials collected from various sources from which the 


reader is at liberty to create his own Hazlitt, or by means of, 


which some subsequent biographer may present us with his. 
It is what the French call a memoir pour servir. Such memoirs, 
as Mr. Howe says, have one important advantage—“ everything 
which appears in this book bears its own authority, good or less 
good, on its face.” Here are the facts. Let the reader make ot 
them what he will, as they affect him. It is not Mr. Howe’s 
business to bring us a Hazlitt made,so to speak, in his own image, 
shaped and colored, that is, by his own preferences and prepos- 
sessions, after the manner, say, of such creative biographical 
artists as Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude or Mr. Strachey. Perhaps 
Mr. Augustine Birrell’s “ Men of Letters” volume comes nearest to 
a biography of Hazlitt in that manner, a sketch which, altho Mr. 
Howe is apparently dissatisfied with it, has been found sympathetic 
by many, being, as it is, undoubtedly vivid and variously enter- 
taining. Mr. Birrell is certainly a Hazlitt man, as were Henley 
and Stevenson. Stevenson himself, we have been told, once 
contemplated writing a life of Hazlitt, but the “Liber Amoris” 
episode gave him pause; a curious hesitation in one who, if we 
are to believe Henley, was not without a youthful Edinburgh 


“Tur Lire or Wriuram Hazurr. By P. P. Howe. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 


acquaintance with Bohemia. Perhaps “The Shorter Catechist” 
interposed; or, more likely, he held his hand for the same reason 
that, according to his own confidential statement, he never 
ventured to try it at a love-story. He was afraid, he said, to 
let himself go. Hazlitt, rather unfortunately, in that particular 
case, was not. Letting himself go, indeed, was Hazlitt’s life- 
long literary habit. Otherwise he had not been the Hazlitt to 
whom Stevenson paid his famous and valuable tribute: “We 
are mighty fine fellows, but we can not write like William Hazlitt.” 
The “ Liber Amoris”—“ vile kitchen stuff,” as it is for Mr. Birrell, 
a “disgusting New Pygmalion . . . nauseous and revolting” 
as it was to Crabb Robinson—is, after all, but the reductio ad 
absurdum of the impulsive personal method to which Hazlitt’s 
ereatest essays owe their intimate force and charm. It is indeed 
a sorry and silly performance as literature, whatever its value 
to the philosopher and pathologist; yet it is the record rather than 
the experience itself that need “scandalize” any one’ unprepared 
to cast the first stone. Of the experience, as Professor Oliver 
Elton sensibly and mercifully says, “in truth it might have hap- 
pened to most men”; and even Mr. Birrell recommends the 
culprit to mercy, if only on the grounds of his naif honesty. After 
all, Hazlitt told on himself. He was no polished hypocritical 
sinner. And, of course, in these days, when so much turbid 
water has run under bridges, it is only the distasteful nazveté of 
the thing that saves it from being quite inconspicuous. It is 
so absurd as to seem touching rather than disgusting. Certainly 
it is a pity if it did really lose us R. L. S. for Hazlitt’s biographer. 

Tho Mr. Howe is content to stand aside and leave his materials 
to make their own impression, he is far from being a colorless 
recorder. Of course, he is Hazlitt’s man, as, unless he had under- 
taken his task as devil’s advocate, he would necessarily be, and, 
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when occasion demands, he has at the service of his subject 
a quiet irony evident in many a dry comment, when he deems 
Hazlitt unfairly dealt with by some of his biographical witnesses. 
Unquestionably Hazlitt had a way of getting in wrong with his 
contemporaries, even when they began as his friends. He was 
well aware of this himself, for he had a clear, and even humorous, 
eye for his own characteristics. “ Delicacy,” he writes ironically 
to Charles Cowden Clarke, “moderation, complaisance, the 
suaviter in modo, whisper it about, my dear Clarke, these are 
my faults and have been my ruin.” Again, in answering a letter 
in which Leigh Hunt had called him over the coals in a friendly 
fashion for some rough handling of Shelley, he asks almost 
pathetically: “I want to know why everybody has such a dislike 
to me.” Hunt had written: 


In God’s name, why could you not tell Mr. Shelley in a pleasant 
manner of what you dislike in him? If it is not mere spleen, you 
make a gross mistake in thinking that he is not open to advice, or 
so wilfully in love with himself and his opinions. His spirit is 
worthy of his great talents. 


One might ask in parentheses why everybody, Mr. Howe in- 
cluded, is: unfair, or at least always slightly condescending, toward 
Leigh Hunt. Certainly, one can see little to complain of in his 
relations with Hazlitt, and his letters in this book show him in 
an admirable light as a manly and sympathetic friend. There 
is good work for some biographer to do in his case, for it is time 
that his character was vindicated against Dickens’s “ Harold 
Skimpole” caricature, and Carlyle’s ill-natured “ Leigh Hunt’s 
Sovereigns on the Mantelpiece.” 

That the official organs of the public opinion of his day should 
have been hostile to Hazlitt from the start was a foregone con- 
clusion. A dyed-in-the-wool radical as he was, an enthusiast 
for the French Revolution and for his country’s arch-enemy, 
Napoleon, it is difficult to see what else he could have expected 
or desired. Radicalism was in his blood—Irish blood, by the 
way, from Tipperary—his father being a Unitarian minister of 
the fearless old fashion, one who openly advocated ‘the cause of 
American Independence, was a friend of Benjamin Franklin, 
lost his Maidstone pulpit in consequence, found another at 
Bandon, County Cork, where his sympathy with American pris- 
oners once more necessitated his moving on—this time to the 
land which, as Mr. Howe says, “was the land of liberty to this 
little family.”” Here in Boston, the Rey. William Hazlitt founded 
the first Unitarian Church, and three years of the essayist’s 
boyhood, from his sixth to his ninth, were spent in this country, 


~ the one memory of which retained by him was the taste of bar- 


berries gathered on the hills about Weymouth and Upper Dor- 
chester. It may be that the father did not find this country so 
friendly to liberty of thought as he had dreamed, but whether or 
not that was the cause, he returned to England in 1786, to seek 
still another pulpit, finally found in Shropshire, at Wem, of many 
memories. In the meantime, while thus prospecting, he left his 
family behind, and thus his son’s first literary effort on record 
comes to be this letter to his father, dated November 12, 1786: 


My Dear Papa—I shall never forget we came to America. If 
we had not come to America, we should not have been away from 
one and other, though now it can not be helped. [think for my part 
that it would have been a great deal better if the white people had 
not found it out. Let the others have it to themselves, for it was 
made for them. I have got a little of my grammar; sometimes I 
get three pages and sometimes but one. I do not sifer any at all. 
Mamma Peggy and Tacky are all very well, and I am to.—I still 
remain your most affectionate son, 


Wituram Hazwuirr. 





Thus early an advocate of America—for the American Indians— 
and holding the “un-American” opinion that. “it would have been 
a great deal better if the white people had not found it out,” 
it is doubtless just as well that what seemed for a while the very 
likely chance of Hazlitt’s growing up to fight the battle of the 
literary life in America rather than in England was turned aside. 
Otherwise, America might have had to reckon with an earlier 
Edgar Allan Poe. For Hazlitt’s was not a nature to be at ease 


in any Zion, and, also, he would soon have found that political 
Zions, however founded on radical principles, need more leaven of 
conservatism to make them workable than he could have toler- 
ated. Besides, as Mr. Birrell says, “he is so essentially a child of 
the old world—of old plays, old books, old pictures, and old 
prejudices—that it is hard to think of him as living in a brand- 
new Republic across the Atlantic, as yet unenriched with any of 
the spirits of time.” Yet we must not forget that if America 
had no Winterslow Hutt for Hazlitt to take refuge in, another 
essayist of genius, with certain corresponding characteristics, 
found here a Walden Pond. However, in idly speculating on 
Hazlitt as a possible glory of American literature, we need not 
wish for him a harder battle than was to be his, and it might well 
have been harder, and less fruitful in results} had his father been 
able to accept the two likely pulpits that, as things go, were 
immediately open to him, after he had finally decided to return 
to England. 

Besides, had there been no Wem in Hazlitt’s biography, there 
had been no Coleridge, no essay on “ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets.” Where in literature is there a more impassioned expres- 
sion of boyish hero-worship than this essay in which Hazlitt 
tells of his walking ten miles and back from Wem to Shrewsbury 
to hear Coleridge preach, and how “the leg of Welsh mutton and 
the turnips on the table that day had the finest flavor imaginable,” 
as afterward, Coleridge, as his father’s guest, discoursed to the 
boy’s entrancement of divine philosophy, how on the morrow 
he accompanied his hero six miles on his return journey, walking 
on air, as Coleridge “talked the whole way,” and how, having 
received an invitation to visit the sage the next spring, the winter 
went by in a dream of that wonderful event to come. “The 
golden sunsets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on my way 
to real hopes and prospects. I was to visit Coleridge in the spring.” 

Hazlitt’s boyhood was far behind him when he wrote this for 
Hunt’s “Examiner,” January 12,1817. He was, in fact, nearing 
thirty-nine and considerably battle-scarred, but the youth in 
this mature essay was characteristic of one who could never 
grow up, and who retained his boyish ardor and impulsiveness to 
the end. It was equally characteristic of him that that same 
impulsiveness, which cast him headlong alike into his loves and 
his hates, had, only a week previous to this superb glorification 
of that memory of Coleridge, impelled him to make an attack on 
his quondam hero, which that rather doubtful hero never forgave. 
It was & propos an “advertisement”™»of Coleridge’s “Lay Ser- 
mon,” and ran in part as follows: 





We see no sort of difference between his published and unpub- 
lished compositions. It is just as impossible to get at the meaning 
of the one as the other. . . . Let the experiment be tried, and if, 
on committing the manuscript to the press, the author is caught in 
the fact of a single intelligible passage, we will be answerable for 
Mr. Coleridge’s loss of character. But we know the force of his 
genius too well. What is his “Friend” itself but an enormous title- 
page; the longest and most tiresome prospectus that ever was writ- 
ten; an endless preface to an imaginary work; a table of contents 
that fills the whole volume; a huge bill of fare of all possible subjects, 
with not an idea to be had for love or money? . . . Through the whole 
of this work Mr. Coleridge appears in the character of the Unborn 
Doctor; the only Barmecide of Knowledge; the Prince of preparatory 
authors! 


Hazlitt was curiously capable of admiring and condemning the 
same object, in almost the same breath; and as he whole-heartedly 
praised what he admired, he saw no reason against a like whole- 
hearted expression of what he condemned. But this was obviously 
a characteristic that did not make for popularity. He treated 
his one-time friend Wordsworth in the same strictly impersonal 
fashion. Wordsworth the poet had no more staunch and public 
champion, but Wordsworth the man, that egoist whose impene- 
trable complacency exasperates one to fury even to read of at this 
distance of time, was another man. Who will not feel a personal 
gratitude to Hazlitt for this glorious plain-speaking: 


He tolerates nothing but what he himself creates; he sympathizes 
only with what can enter into no competition with him, with ‘the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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John Drew Gets a Big Red Apple 
By Francis Wilson 


“ @ N ancient wheeze of the rural schools,’ says John Drew, 
A “was speak your piece good and you will get a big red 
apple.” In his “My Years on the Stage”* he has 
carried out that rustic injunction to the letter, as it appears to me. 
I have a half-way responsibility in the production of this our 
latest stage autobiography, for I was one of those who bedeviled 
Drew into bringing it into existence. For years I have sat with 
him at the Round Table at The Players and been a delighted 
listener to the “good” pieces he 
spoke and a delighted observer 
of the charming way he spoke 
them. But do all I would, do all 
a lot of his friends would, it 
seemed impossible to get his con- 
sent to listen to the many propo- 
sitions that were made him to 
put his reminiscences into print. 
Finally, one day, when he had 
“set the table on a roar” with the 
narration of his embarrassment 
at not recognizing the poet 
Browning, whom the artist George 
Boughton had introduced with- 
out mentioning the name, sup- 
posing it unnecessary, I threat- 
ened, in the interest of the public, 
to print some of the good things 
he had been telling. Our “Pe- 
truchio” turned upon me, and 
with some earnestness — said: 
“Well, that’s one you won't 
print, for Pll go straight home 
and write it down!” As Barrie 
said when his publisher took his 
second and agreed to take his 
third story: 

“Then I knew we had him.” 
Then I knew “My Years on the 
Stage” would have “a first ap- 
pearance” before the public. 

We have had, and shall have, 
accounts of Daly’s Theater pre- 
sided over by the man who wore : 
the black felt hat which he seldom = ——— 
if ever doffed, and who appeared 
uninvited before the Prince of 
Wales in a “business” suit, 
ushering into the Royal Box Miss 
Rehan and John Drew, whom His 
Royal Highness had “ command- 
ed” to present themselves. But 
who so welcome as John Drew 
to give us an intimate account of that theater’s wonderful pro- 
ductions, and its equally wonderful audiences, its clientele, the 
like of which no theater in America has since known! From the 
day Drew stood in the “Greenroom” of Daly’s Theater imagin- 
ing, he tells us, that there was indifference toward him on the 
part of the players he had come to join, and was overtaken with 
a feeling of “loneliness,”’ on up to the formation of the “Big Four” 





*My Years oN THE Stace. By John Drew, with a Foreword by 
Booth Tarkington. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 





———— 


(as the association of himself, James Lewis, Ada Rehan and Mrs. 
Gilbert came to be known), until he took his farewell of his be- 
loved companions to begin his career as a “star,” which led to 
the development and coming into prominence of Maude Adams; 
the distinguished actor draws us tender little pictures full of 
gracious humor which none but he could have limned, and does it . 
with a directness of stroke and simplicity of literary touch which 
none of us hitherto suspected. Al!I this would have been lost to us 
if Drew had remained obdurate 
—or, perhaps I should say, if he 
had not been sufficiently prodded. 

A story of James Lewis which 
Drew sometimes tells with such 
effect I find is not included in 
“My Years on the Stage.”” Upon 
his arrival in London Lewis was 
asked by some friends to have a 
glass of beer, which so _ pro- 
foundly astonished him by its 
warmth as it reached his lips 
that he, in no uncertain terms, 
exprest his intention when he. 
reached New York, to go to his 
old haunt and get a glass of real 
beer which would be as delight- 
fully cold as the nether end of 
death! . 

The tenderest thing in the book 
is the delicate way in which 
Henry Miller told Drew of the 
death of “Jimmy” Lewis. Mil- 
ler called up Drew from West- 
hampton and told him that 
“Lewis had had some trouble with 
his heart.” 

“Why don’t you get a doc- 
tor?” asked Drew. 

“There is no need for a doc- 
tor,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean?” in- 
quired Drew, not understanding. 

“There is nothing the matter 
with his heart now,” Miller re- 
‘plied, and Drew knew only too. 
sadly that his dearest friend was 
no more. 

“My Years on the Stage” is 
a good-looking book, in page and 
cover, and also has that joy to 
the student, an intelligent index. 
The illustrations are most gener- 
ous and for the most part a posi- 
tive delight. The picture of Mr. Drew’s mother, our own “ Mrs. 
Malaprop,” taken from a daguerreotype of her in the character of 
“Ophelia,” might well be that of Mr. Drew’s daughter Louise, so 
strong is the family likeness. The picture of John Drew in the: 
early sixties in cadet uniform, “The Hero of Gettysburg,” is that: 
of a darling boy of which any family might well have been—and_ 
no doubt were—extremely proud, despite the smile they all had 
over his title for it, giving us an intimate peep into the household 
of this family of humor-loving people; while the picture of the 
mother of the Barrymores, Georgie Drew Barrymore, John Drew’s 
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sister, taken with her children, Ethel, Lionel and John, who are 
so ably carrying on the family tradition, is an interesting theatrical 
document which it was a positive inspiration to have found and 
published. I say—to have found—because few of these pictures 
seem to have come from the family archives. 

For my part, I do not applaud the selection of Joseph Decamp’s 
likeness as the initial illustration of the book. The original hangs 
in The Players. There is no quarrel with it as a bit of artistry—in 
that respect it is superb—but to my thinking it is too severe. 
It has little of the radiance and soul of John Drew, and little 
of the geniality of The Players’ president as I have known 
him these thirty-five years. For one, I am grateful for the 
Charlotte Fairchild photograph used both on the jacket and 
at the end of the volume. It is nearer, much, to the real 
John Drew, the polished, courteous raconteur, the effervescent 
gentleman of quip and quotation, the man of heart and soul, 
and the skilful player who has, as Booth Tarkington says, in 
the graceful foreword to the memoirs—especially graceful coming 
from a dramatist—‘“ turned many a playwright’s shoddy outline 
into a fine fellow.” 

In his memoirs John Drew tells us that the last time that he saw 
his mother act was as Mrs. Malaprop in a revival of “The Rivals.” 
I had the joy of playing in that same company with Mrs. John 
Drew and Joseph Jefferson. It was a privilege. They were both 
great artists. A little more than a year later, I sat with Jefferson 
in the pew of the church from which she was buried, at Philadel- 
phia. A vast throng of people filled the church and lined the 
streets. 

“Tsn’t this a beautiful tribute to the memory of our dear ‘ Mrs. 
Malaprop’?” I whispered to Jefferson. “Yes, indeed,” he 
replied, “but not more than she deserves.” 

Maurice Barrymore, Drew’s brilliant brother-in-law, mis- 
chievously introduced one evening into the prayers of his 
children: “God bless Uncle John and make him a good 
actor!” 

Except for the humor of it, which was rich enough, there was 
“never any necessity for that prayer, for John Drew, through his 
gifted and famous forbears, was inclined to the art of acting long, 
long before he was born. He tells us most interestingly how his 
mother took him in hand for his initial stage efforts, how she 
improvised lines and went into playful conspiracy with the 
audience at his sister’s “benefit,” and brought down the house 
at his expense. Fortunate boy, young Drew, to have his career 
handed to him on a silver plate, so to speak, while other less 
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MRS. JOHN DREW, SENIOR, AS MRS. MALAPROP 
IN “THE RIVALS” 


fortunate fellows were trying to burglarize their way into the 
profession of their choice! 

The time covered by John Drew in “My Years on the Stage” 
is somewhat of a golden period of the drama, and we owe hima 
deal of appreciation for setting down his part in it. We should 
have been willing to forego part 
of the extended list of casts 
of various plays for a fuller ap- 
preciation of Ada Rehan and her 
art, and as well of Mrs. Gilbert, 
and we should have been grateful 
for a contrasting word in connec- 
tion with the great comedians 
and the great tragedians with 
whose art Drew was familiar. We 
can not but feel that an illumi- 
nating word might have been 
spoken about the stage as an art 
and as a commerce, and what it 
was thought the future held in 
store for it. Coming from Drew 
it would have had weight and 
importance. But who are we to 
eavil? Knowing the modesty of 
the man and the difficulty of 
persuading him to publish at 
all, let us be thankful for .what 
he has given us, a book about 
the stage that will delight the 
casual reader and be also a faith- 
ful source of satisfaction to any 
student of the drama. 
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A Pasteur Century and Its Marvels 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


HE edition, for the centenary of Pasteur’s birth, revised 

and complete, of this book,* which is almost a classic, 

makes one realize that if volumes like this continue to 
be printed, our novelists will have to look out for their laurels 
and extend their audiences by unusual efforts. - Perhaps one of 
the reasons why autobiographies and biographies have become 
so generally read is that they are better written than they used 
to be, when all but the very best seemed to be elaborate ampli- 
fications of the more modern epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr.- René Vallery-Radot pre- 
fixt to his volume an appropriate 
sentiment quoted from Dr. Roux— 
“The work of Pasteur is worthy of 
the highest admiration; it mani- 
fests his genius, but one must have 
lived with him intimately to know 
all the goodness of his heart.” And 
the skill of this biography makes us 
live with Pasteur in the closest 
intimacy. It is a leisurely book, 
but so deftly did the author keep —, 
this great man of peace in the / 
atmosphere of his time—so unself- 
consciously does he show him in 
his habit as he lived—that we feel 
the same interest in it as we would 
in any great novel, where the epi- 
sodes and the characters are care- 
fully chosen and exquisitely shaded. 
This volume has six hundred and 
twenty-five pages, and the proc- 
esses by which Pasteur advanced 
step by step toward his marvelous 
results are carefully noted. This 
admission would be sufficient, under 
ordinary circumstances, to turn all 
but the scientifically trained away 
from the book. The new reader 
might just as well know the worst 
in the very beginning of this 
article. But even that reader who 
has fed on the kind of predigested 
pap for the people now so common, 
will find these pages intensely 
interesting if he is not familiar 
with previous editions. 

If Mr. Vallery-Radot had one outstanding fault, it was his 
way of stopping in the middle of an account of an important 
experiment, where one is thrilled with expectation, drifting away 
for several pages to other things, and returning to the climax 
only when he is ready. 

For example, the description of the spread of the “pébre” or 
“gattine” among the silkworms in France might be made very 
dull, but our author managed to give it an entrancing interest. 
In May, 1865, the senator and scientist, J. B. Dumas, wrote 
to Pasteur that “the wretchedness among our poor people 
caused by this strange disease is beyond all expression. ‘This 
was at a time when. Pasteur, in spite of criticism—much 
of it the criticism of the prejudiced and small-minded—was 
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recognized as a great discoverer, and almost capable of working 
miracles. 

The mulberry tree and the silkworm, acclimated by Louis XI 
in Touraine, and by Catherine de Medicis in Orleans, was bringing 
into France in the middle of the nineteenth century at least one 
hundred millions of francs a year. The name of the “tree of 
gold” given to the mulberry was very appropriate, but the mul- 
berry was useless if the silkworms could not be induced to live 
on its leaves. The time had come when the only healthy 
“orains’’camefrom Japan. China 
itself, which thousands of years ago 
had had a monopoly of the rearing 
of the precious insect, mourned its 


approaching destruction. Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Greece, Turkey 
and the Caucasus were in an 


equally bad plight; but France 
was more deeply affected than any 
other country. The sericicultur- 
ists noted the beginning of ruin in 
1845, and certain mild experiments 
were tried—many of these savoring 
of the time when ground-up spiders 
were looked on as a_ sovereign 
remedy for fever. There was a 
resort to cinders and to soot, with 
which the silkworms were covered. 
Rum, wine and absinthe were 
poured on the leaves of the mul- 
berry trees! 7 

When one realizes the condition . 
of the scientific mind at the time 
Louis Pasteur began his discovery 
of germs and microbes and carried 
on researches that seemed to the 
uninspired mind utterly futile, one 
is amazed to discover the ignorance 
that existed even among the sa- 
vants. It is easy to say this now, 
since some of the most important 
discoveries of Pasteur are even as 
household words. 

When Pasteur began his inyesti- 
gation for the cure of rabies the 
old fashion of smothering the vic- 
tim of this fearful disease was not unusually followed. Late in the 
’60’s, even in this country, it was a custom not publicly approved 
of and not entirely privately condemned. Mr. Vallery-Radot 
calls attention to the prevalence in France of this method of 
ending the suffering of the victims of a disease for which there 
appeared to be no remedy. 

Before the year 1885, Pasteur—as all know who have read the 
former editions of this work—had practically completed his 
experiments on his groups of dogs infected by rabies. But there 
was a doubt as to whether the virus associated with the vaccinal 
substance could be isolated and used as a permanent cure for 
human beings. 

The story of Pasteur’s first experiment on the child of nine 
years, Joseph Meister, has been told over and over again; but 
here, showing with the clearness of Pasteur’s brain and the warmth 
of his heart, it keeps the reader in a breathless state of attention, 

The great Vulpien, most prudent of experimentalists, en- 
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couraged the anxious Pasteur to attempt the cure. In the mean- 
time, young Meister and his mother waited; and at last the child 
was saved. Failure in the case of Louise Pellitier, whose con- 
dition before the experiment gave little hope, and the death of 
three Russians lacerated by a wolf, excited new controversies 
and attacks, altho fourteen other Russian patients recovered. 

The reigning Czar empowered his brother, the Grand Duke 
Wladimir, to give Pasteur the Grand Cross of St. Anne of Russia 
in brilliants, and a hundred thousand francs toward the founda- 
tion of the Pasteur Institute. 

The process of the experiments as detailed in this centenary 
edition of a great book—the hero was born on December 27, 1522 
—the courage and the fortitude, the power of self-sacrifice of 
Pasteur and his devoted wife, all play their parts on the 
variegated surface of the tissue of the “Life.” 

The ancient controversy as to the probability of spontaneous 
generation has lost some of its interest, but not the part Pasteur 
played in it. He was always so just, so simple, so straightfor- 
ward. Somewhere in these pages the author assumes that the 
expositor of ideas may be best known by the word he most 
frequently uses. Pasteur’s favorite word, we are told, was “noble,” 
and if unswerving devotion to the good of humanity, generosity 
in all his relations of life, and boundless love for his family and 
friends, make the rudiments of true nobility, he was really noble. 

In our time, which—in spite of critics whose chief business 
seems to be to destroy—is replete with high idealism, this 
definitive edition of the life of one of the greatest benefactors of 
our race ought to serve as a stimulating encouragement. We 
need it. Who can count the gifts he gave to a bewildered and 
suffering humanity? Let us take, for instance, the struggle with 
anthrax in sheep. 

One does not realize what his work meant for France until 








one visualizes the condition of things as they existed before 1865 
and the great progress that has been made through his efforts 
since that time. To know the life of Pasteur is to understand the 
condition of rural France—the fears, the hopes—the gulf between 
life and death, between disease and penury, and health and com- 
petence—which he bridged over. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the story of his early years here, 
or of his ancestors, especially of his father, the stanch conscript 
sergeant who defied the civil authorities, determined that the 
sword which had flashed for Napoleon should not be used by mere 
civilians. Pasteur’s determination not to permit the faith of his 
fathers and the modern scientific view to come in conflict 
seems very logical against the background of his directness and 
simplicity. He was a stanch defender of Littré, with whom he 
shared a great desire to rest finally in a country home of his 
own. He had no sympathy, however, with Littré’s Positivism. 
His religion, he declared, was of the heart; he was not a meta- 
physician, and he believed that metaphysics and experimental 
science had little in common. In fact, Anatole France, if he 
had been less cynical, might have created such a character as 
Pasteur’s as an expression—forever—of the best in French 
character, which is, after all, the best in humanity. 

The centenary of Pasteur, coming in so short a time after the 
close of a terrific reign of destruction, ought to be made a text 
for the completion of that far-off divine event which some plainly 
foresee, and for which others humbly grope. It is true that Pas- 
teur was a man of genius, and it is true that the examples of men 
of genius often fill lesser men with despair because they seem 
incapable of imitation; but the heart of this truly great man 
beat with the heart of the ordinary man, and to this “heart 
interest,’’ to use a banal phrase, the stimulating value of this 
admirable “Life” is due. 


Giving Children a Chance to Be Children 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


transcriptions of child nature, children were regarded as 

little men and women, as adults save in size. Since his 
day we are getting farther and farther away from this conception, 
until now we are beginning to see that a child is a being of a dif- 
ferent species, allied tho it may be to the adult, and on the 
road as it is to becoming an adult. The methods by which a child 
meets the world, understands itself and others, gets what it needs 
from life, are different from the methods employed by grown-up 
persons. And in training children it is important to understand 
these different methods, to have some notion of what is termed 
the soul life of the child, its psychology. 

The literature on the subject is growing daily, both in amount 
and in quality. Usually it is too abstruse for any but the student 
of the science to enjoy. Occasionally-a volume comes to hand 
that approaches the whole subject in a more popular, and certainly 
more directly practical manner, for if children are to be benefited 
by an increasing understanding of them, that understanding must 
lie in those who come into contact with children, who have the 
bringing-up and the educating of the child in their hands—espe- 
cially those who see the child in its own home. It is for this 
reason that Vilhem Rasmussen’s work, “Child Psychology,”* 
in three volumes, small, easy to slip into a pocket, well printed and 


fis Rousseau began to make his observations and 


*Cuitp PsycHouoay. Three volumes. New 


York: Alfred Knopf. 


By Vilhem Rasmussen. 


appealing in format, is likely to accomplish a lot more than the 
stout, heavy, strictly scientific tome of a Baldwin or a Binet. 
Rasmussen’s book has been translated from the Danish by David 
Pritchard in what appears to be a thorough and is assuredly an 
attractive manner. It is based not only on a comprehensive study 
of all the authorities on the subject, but on personal study over 
some seven or eight years devoted to the two children belonging 
to the author, girls separated in age by some three and one half 
years. Rasmussen begins his voyages of discovery with the first 
child’s birth, and the adventures he relates are immensely inter- 
esting. These journeys into the minds and emotions of children 
from birth to the age of seven or eight have all the appeal of pio- 


“neering, for these are the years of which we know least, and from 


which we can retrieve least by our memories. The riches they 
reveal are wonderful. As Harold Hoffding, who writes the pret- 
ace, and who is himself a recognized authority on psychology, 
observes, “we gain a vivid impression of the conditions, and of the 
many possibilities which it includes.” Like Keats, we stand 
amazed as new planets swim within our ken, and new worlds 
unfold. 

It is in reading a work of this kind that one realizes how rare 
indeed is careful observation. There are few of us who are not in 
more or less direct communication with childhood. Yet of us 
all how very few ever really know a child, know what it means by 
its questions, its remarks, its play, its display of emotions, by 
what means it arrives at its conclusions, in what manner it reasons. 


o 


The child lives a life insulated from us. It speaks what sounds 
more or less like our own language, but the words it uses often 
carry meanings for it that they do not have for us, or the reverse. 
We can perceive its acts, but we do not perceive the springs to 
those acts, and it is these that are important. Herr Rasmussen 
does a great deal to help us toward these true perceptions and 
clearer understandings and in doing so he also manages to fascinate 
us. 

Rasmussen believes to a great degree in letting the child 
develop itself. He criticizes the Froebel Kindergarten system 
for the fact that it seeks too much to direct children, to impose on 
them acts and ideas from without; he approves far more of the 
Montessori method, calls it indeed an “America in education.” 
But he says that children living in good homes need no kindergar- 
ten, and “without doubt thrive best in an atmosphere of home 
with its totally non-compulsory play, especially when the latter 
is associated with natural, open-air conditions.” He asserts 
that it is already “a matter of serious consideration that so many 
parents send their children to school before their seventh year; 
for school attendance exercises a retarding influence on the small 
child’s development. Nothing but evil. . . could result where 
children of from three to seven years of age are made to attend a 
kindergarten of a school-like nature.” Play, and nothing but 
play, should be the method of the kindergarten, for it is by play 
that a child develops naturally and fully. 

It is the child who is best off physically, who is above the nor- 
mal health, strength and weight—who is a leader psychically also 
whose emotional and mental equipment and powers are highest. 
This has been proved by a great many tests, especially the 
measurements, etc., made by Townsend Porter in St. Louis on 
more than 35,000 boys and girls of school age. But, as Rasmussen 
says, measurements and weight are relative. A small boy, 
naturally small, may be in better physical condition than a large 
one, and it takes a skilled man to make the proper allowances. 
The fact that good health and alert intelligence go together is, 
however, pretty well established. Keep your child above the 
mean in physical condition, and you have proyided one important 
item to his mental and emotional well-being. 

The first volume of this book is given over to the very earliest 
part of a child’s life. There is first a brief survey of the general 
field, with mention of those who have worked it, some speculations 
as to whether the unborn child is conscious of sensations, and 
some conclusions regarding the newborn infant, and the condition 
of the mother before the child’s birth, with its effects on the child. 
After that we meet the tiny R., and join in the observations and 
experiments made by her father, and follow her well through her 
third year. 

Rasmussen draws many analogies between children and savages, 
or primitive peoples. This is, of course, familiar doctrine. He 
shows how the early drawings which all children amuse themselves 
with are of exactly the same type as the drawings of the aborigines 
of Australia, several specimens being reproduced. In each case 
the pictures are what he terms “ memory” silhouettes. They are 
not drawn directly from the model, but from the remembered man, 
dog, cow or what-not, and have corresponding faults. R. seems 
to have a natural gift for drawing, which has shown itself quite 
definitely by the time she reaches six or seven. But her early. 
designs are like those of any other child, rough approximations, 
which nevertheless satisfy her. And it is this question of the way 
the child estimates its drawings that Rasmussen finds important. 
And here again he notes, what is constantly emphasized by him, 
the essential difference between the point of view of child and 
adult. The adult makes an outline sketch as a suggestion of the 
original, a simplification that gives a glimpse of the essential, 
and knows definitely what he is doing. “Quite otherwise eit 
with the child. Its ‘sketches’ are only apparently outlines; in 
the child’s estimation they contain everything possible. The 
child regards its drawings as graphic reproductions closely resem- 
bling the original. . . . I base my conclusion on the great pleasure 
the child exhibits in its designs, and the imaginative way it endows 
them with life . . .”’ And to back up this conclusion Rasmussen 
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tells of several scenes with his small daughter, then about three. 
Not only did R. endow her own drawings with life, but once, see- 
ing a picture of a man with his head stuck between two posts, 
she begged her mother to “please take it out,” 

In discussing the intelligence of children Rasmussen agrees that 
one must take measurements, as one takes measurements to 
ascertain his physical state. But he does not think that the 
famous Binet-Simon tests are completely satisfactory. He gives 
these, as they have been revised by Nielsen, to be used from the 
third to the tenth year; he tried them very carefully and thor- 
oughly on his children, and relates the results. Rasmussen directs 
his criticism to the fact that too many of the tests are not truly 
tests of intelligence, but rather of memory, of the hazards of 
education or of environment, and of the attention the child yields 
to the questions. Rasmussen defines intelligence as “the child’s 
general psychical ability of adapting itself to new tasks and condi- 
tions with which life in the moment confronts it.” When R. was 
six she passed all the tests for the sixth and seventh years cor- 
rectly, and practically all the tests for the eighth year also. She 
missed, when she did miss, through sheer lack of knowledge, as 
when she could not name the months of the year. 

After trying most of the tests of the tenth year on R. with 
satisfactory results, Rasmussen invented tests of his own, tests 
that would show the ability to think, which is what all tests should 
be aimed at. It is the child’s reasoning faculties, its power to 
think independently, that is important. Memory and attention 
have value, certainly, but not to the same extent. 

The third part of the work takes the child on to regular school 
age, seven or eight, and tells a great deal about R. and her smaller 
sister S. It begins with an extremely interesting chapter, “ Casual 
Observations on Thought,” where a strong plea to regard the 
child’s thinking powers with seriousness is made, and a number of 
incidents showing how very clearly R. reasoned and thought are 
given. Another compelling chapter in this third volume is the 
one on “Imagination.” Again he ends with a plea to let the child 
develop naturally; not to be forever guiding and coercing, though 
he by no means advocates letting a child “ go its own way,” what- 
ever that way may be. Good habits must be taught it, and 
obedience where necessary insisted upon. But do not, he says, 
“yidicule its ideas, nor make the grievous mistake to seek by 
unnatural means to dwarf its lively imagination. . . . Be childish 
in the presence of children, and leave to reality the task of correct- 
ing errors of imagination. . . .” 

The mistake we are constantly making is to insist that children 
shall be adult in our presence, instead of being childish in theirs. 
Reading this book will help us to see this mistake and to correct ate 
But aside from its practical value, which must be great, it proves 
to be a delightful and entertaining account of a strange part of 
life, which we have all passed through, but which has left little 
definite recollection in our minds. R. and S. provide some laughs, 
but they give us food for thought that is serious enough, in all 
conscience. Through, the ages the world has consistently ignored 
the child or sentimentalized over him. It seems to be time to 
understand him, to give him a fair chance to be a child, and books 
like this will clear the road toward that happy end. 


——_—_—_————— 


In the conclusion of his recent series of talks upon the contem- 
porary novel Mr. Hugh Walpole dwelt upon the new intensive 
type of personal revelation, that “ plunging in” which May Sin- 
clair described in the preface to one of Dorothy Richardson’s 
books. Mr. Walpole is against the Richardsons and the James 
Joyces and the disincarnated novel that supplies the reader with a 
state of mind—the author's state of mind—and projects itself not 


at all into the lives and hopes of other men, leaving the rest of life 
nebulous and untouched. He likewise repeated his statement of. 


last year that Henry James was a writer of detective stories, em- 
ploying the methods of a sleuth to hunt down a motive through 
the intricate hiding-places of one mind after another, and he gave 


as a final summing up of his own creed as a novelist the name of 


Dostoieysky. 
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From Mojave Desert to Siberian Steppe 
With a Dash of Peril Nearer Home 


who, being bound to a daily task, carry in their bosoms, 

not a secret sorrow, exactly, but a secret dread that all 
the wilderness places of earth will be settled up before they can get 
a chance to explore them. The travel books of the present season 
should bring some comfort to these unfortunates, for almost any 
group of such volumes, chosen at random, is sufficient to convince 
one that there are still several vast regions of adventure which are 
in no immediate danger of being plotted for town lots. 

Here, for instance, are half a dozen travel 
books that are typical of the  season’s 
best. One is by Mr. Stefansson, the Arctic 
explorer, and it opens up vast wilderness vistas 
in the Canadian North. Another is by Ralph 
D. Paine, who has been able to find adventures 
along all the roads from Yale College to China. 
The narrative of Mrs. Edna Brush Perkins’s 
journey into Death Valley at the heart of the 
Mojave Desert shows no alarming decrease 
of perils in that quarter of the world. Somer- 
set Maugham, the novelist, has found new 
experiences and impressions among China’s 
teeming millions, while Arthur Mason, an 
Trishman with a passion for the sea, provides a 
volume of wanderings in both hemispheres. 
But the most thrilling adventure book of the 
group, if not the whole year, is that of 
Ferdinand Ossendowski, a Polish professor 
who had to flee for his life from the Bolsheviki 
of Siberia, and whose path of escape led him 
through Mongolia and darkest Tibet. 

Lest the amazing adventures related in Dr. 
Ossendowski’s book* should be considered 
mere figments of a too lively imagination, the 
publishers take pains to assure us that the 
author is a distinguished scientist and a trained 
observer who can be relied on to describe ac- 
curately what he has seen and experienced. It 
is well that we have this assurance, for other- 
wise we might be tempted to think that Ferdi- 
nand Ossendowskiis another Louis Rougemont. 
And yet, when we consider how little we know 
of the interior of Asia and its peoples, and how 
much we know about the Russian Bolsheviki, 
the story is not so incredible after all. 

The Siberian town of Krasnoyarsk on the 
river Yenisei was the starting-point of Dr. 
Ossendowski’s adventurous journey. Learn- 
ing that the Bolsheviki were about to arrest 
him asacounter-revolutionist, and knowing that 
his arrest would mean aspeedy death, heleft this 
place and fled to theforest. Thence he made his way south through 
Outer and Inner Mongolia to Tibet, and then, finding it impossible 
to go further in that direction, retraced his steps to Outer 
Mongolia and struck westward to Manchuria and the Pacific. 
The first stages of the journey were undertaken alone, but 
later he found a companion in the person of a Russian agri- 
cultural expert, and for a part of the way he traveled in the com- 
pany of a number of “White” officers who were also trying to 
escape the Bolsheviki. They traveled on foot, on horseback, on 


y NHERE are a good many advyenturous-minded mortals 


*Brasts, Men anp Gops. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 325 pages. 
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camels, or in carts, as opportunity offered, and they took their 
lives in their hands every step of the way. Armed detachments 
of Red soldiers were scouring the country to round up survivors 
of Kolchak’s Army, and it was not always possible to avoid them. 
There were several fights in which the fugitives were fortunate 
enough to be victorious. There were encounters with brigands, 
too, in one of which six of Dr. Ossendowski’s companions were 
killed. This happened in Tibet and made it necessary for the 
party to turn back and seek another route to the sea. And 
on more than one occasion the author and 
his friends narrowly escaped being shot on sus- 
. picion of being Bolshevik spies. Aside from 
all these dangers, the ordinary perils of a jour- 
ney through unknown territory over snow-clad 
mountains, across ice-bound rivers and through 
burning deserts were enough to daunt the most 
intrepid traveler. 

Dr. Ossendowski’s nature notes are quite as 
astonishing as the story of his adventures. He 
tells, for example, of a gigantic black prairie 
rat which inhabits certain parts of Mongolia, 
living in colonies of from one to two hundred. 
This rodent has an unusual way of preparing 
his winter supply of fodder. 


During the weeks when the grass is most 
succulent he actually mows it down with swift 
jerky swings of his head, cutting about twenty 
or thirty stalks with his sharp long front teeth. 
Then he allows his grass to cure and later puts 
up his prepared hay in a most scientific manner. 
First he makes a mound about a foot high. 
Through this he pushes down into the ground 
four slanting stakes, converging toward the 
middle of the pile, and binds them close over the 
surface of the hay with the longest strands of 
grass, leaving the ends protruding enough for 
him to add another foot to the height of the 
pile, when he again binds the surface with more 
long strands—all this to keep his winter sup- 
ply of food from blowing away over the prairie. 
This stock he always locates right at the door of 
his den to avoid long winter hauls. 


At Urga in Mongolia Dr. Ossendowski was 
fortunate enough to have several interviews 
with the Living Buddha, His Holiness Djebt- 
sung Damba Hutuktu Khan or Bogdo 
Gheghen, Pontiff of Ta Kure. The Bogdo is 
blind, his affliction being the result of over- 
indulgence in alcohol, but his drunkenness does 
not seem, in the minds of his followers, to de- 
tract in the least from his holiness. He is sur- 
rounded by five thousand Lamas of all ranks 
from simple servants to the “Councillors of 
God.” Three classes of these Lamas are particularly interesting. 
One is that of the fortune-tellers, whose business it is to study 
the destiny and fate of every important personage who visits 
the monastery and impart the result of their observations to the 
Bogdo, so. that he may know how to treat his guests and what 
policy to follow in dealing with them. The second class is com- 
posed of the doctors, who heal the sick, and the third class of 
the highest rank of doctors, who are expert poisoners. Of 
these, the author says: 

They may be said to be “doctors of political medicine.” 

They ‘live by themselves, apart from any associates, and are 
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the great silent weapon in the 
hands of the Living Buddha. 
I was informed that a large por- 
tion of them are dumb. I saw 
one such doctor—the very per- 
son who poisoned the Chinese 
physician sent by the Chinese 
Emperor from Peking to “‘liqui- 
date” the Living Buddha—a 
small, white, old fellow with a 
deeply wrinkled-face, a curl of 
white hairs on his chin and with 
vivacious eyes that were ever 
shifting inquiringly about him. 
Whenever he comes to a mon- 
astery, the local “god” ceases 
to eat and drink in fear of the 
activities of this Mongolian 
Locusta. But even this can not 
save the condemned, for a poi- 
soned eap or shirt or boots, or a 
rosary, a bridle, books or re- 
ligious articles soaked in a 
poisonous solution will surely 
accomplish the object of the 
Bogdo-Khan. 





In the temples and monas- 
teries at Urga, and in other 
places as well, Dr. Ossendowski 
saw and heard many things 
which he is unable to explain. 
Miracles, or what appeared to be 
miracles, were performed before 
his very eyes. He was warned 
of dangers that would threaten 
him, and in due time they did 
threaten him in the very forms 
spoken of in the warnings. He 
saw, in a vision, his family 
which was thousands of miles 
away, and this vision was seen 
by others as well. What mys- 
terious power produced these 
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AN ESKIMO HUNTER AND HIS WIFE 


pology in the graduate school of 
Harvard University and had 
expected to join an expedition 
to East Central Africa, when he 
was invited to become a member 
of a party headed by an Ameri- 
ean named Leffingwell and a 
Dane named Mikkelsen, whose 
intention was to explore Victoria 
Land. Stefansson accepted the 
invitation and agreed to join the 
party at Herschel Island near the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
When he reached the rendezvous 
and learned that Leffingwell’s 
ship had not yet arrived, and was 
not likely to arrive until spring, 
he determined to spend the 
winter in learning as much as he 
could about the Eskimos. For 
that purpose he went to a place 
called Shingle Point, about fifty 
miles east of Herschel Island, 
and lived there in an Eskimo 
village with no other white men 
near by. By living as the 
Eskimos did, he felt that he 
could get in closer touch with 
them than if he merely visited 
them from time to time. Later 
on he moved still further away, 
where he could find Eskimos 
who habitually spoke the real 
Eskimo language. In this con- 
nection he says: 


There are probably few lan- 
guages in the world more diffi- 
cult to learn than Eskimo. If 
youwant toget along well, you 


phenomena? The author tells us frankly that he does not know. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson tells the story of his first trip to the 
Arctic in “Hunters of the Great North.”* Up to a very short 
time before he undertook this journey, he had no thought of 
becoming an Arctic explorer. He was a student of anthro- 


*HUNTERS OF THE Great Norru. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. With 
Illustrations. 301 pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


have to use every day a vocabulary of ten or twelve thousand words. 
This is a vocabulary three or four times as large as that used by the 
average European when speaking aEuropeanlanguage. _ In addition, 
the inflections are so complicated that Greek or German would be easy 
in comparison. The white men who come in contact with the Eski- 
mos are ordinarily not of the scholarly type. They may try when 
first they come to the country to learn Eskimo, but they soon give 
it up as being hopelessly difficult and drop into the general habit of 
using “jargon” or “pidgin.” . 

This jargon itself has been developed because of the difficulty of 
learning the real language. It is an artificial tongue, comparable to 
the pidgin English that is used by Europeans in dealing with China- 
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men. The Mackenzie River jargon consists of three or four hundred 
words, according to which whaler or which Eskimo you talk with. 
In addition to the regular jargon nearly every individual invents a 
few special words of his own which are known to him and to those he 
deals with. Where the real Eskimo is highly inflected, this jargon is 
not inflected at all. 


Contrary to his expectations, Mr. Stefansson found that the 
jnterior of an Eskimo house is warmer than an American steam- 
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heated apartment, the usual temperature being from 75 to 80 
degrees. Oil lamps are used for heating and often for cooking, 
altho for the latter purpose many use stoves, burning driftwood. 
When these are used, the temperature often goes to 100 degrees 
during the time that meals are being prepared. For this reason 
very little clothing is worn indoors. Regarding the outdoor 
temperature, Mr. Stefansson found it but little more severe than 
that of North Dakota, where he lived as a boy. He suffered 
very little from frostbites, and that only before he had learned 
to take care of himself. He found that a beard, far from being 
a protection against cold, merely served to 
condense the moisture from the breath and 
hold it until it froze and formed a mask of ice. 

The concluding chapters of the book tell 
some of Mr. Stefansson’s hunting adventures 
in the far North. He describes the methods 
used by the Eskimos in hunting caribou, seal 
and polar bears, and he scouts the idea that 
they are any more skilful than the white man 
who will.take the trouble to observe their ways 
and profit by them. Hunting in the Arctic is 
not done for sport, but solely with the idea of 
procuring food, and the man who is not a 
skilful hunter is extremely likely to starve to 
death if he undertakes a journey of any 
length. Necessity has taught the Eskimos 
how to stalk and kill the game they need to 
feed themselves and their dogs, and they 
have become marvelously expert, but no more 
so than white men who have lived in the 
Arctic long enough to learn its lessons. 


*K *k * 


Those who enjoy a narrative of “the strenuous life,” who appre- 
ciate a tale of wanderings in unfamiliar ways, the company of men 
of good cheer and courage, will find Ralph D. Paine’s “ Roads of 
Adventure,”* much to their liking. Such striking figures as 
“Dynamite Johnny” O’Brien, Stephen Crane and Ernest Mc- 


Cready are portrayed, and there are many anecdotes told with 
the skill of a veteran raconteur and a writing man who is never 
at a loss for a felicitous phrase. 

Thirty years ago a strapping six-foot Florida youth from 
Jacksonville became a Yale freshman. He was ambitious, 
earnest, poor, after the manner of clergymen’s sons, and, one 
gathers, untroubled by the cynicism of this disillusioned gener- 
ation. The Age of Innocence still persisted in our university towns 
well on to the end of the last century. Faint, 
indeed, were the repercussions of the fin de siécle 
mood and the Yellow Nineties of its English 
imitators. “For God,for Country and for Yale” 
was a popular sentiment requiring no elucida- 
tion or fine analysis. A Grecian clarity ruled the 
lives of undergraduates, who supposed that 
athletic supremacy and honest endeavor in 
studies, if not in themselves the highest desid- 
erata, at least were the best guides to perfec- 
tion. One may perhaps smile at the naiveté of a 
moral point of view which would fit all human- 
ity into a Procrustes’ bed that Theseus might 
comfortably have occupied; but it bred men of 
character, men who, as they say in the army, 
could stand the gaff. Nothing is finer in “ Roads 
of Adventure” than the account of how a Yale 
crew took defeat. The great “ Bob” Cook, most 
famous rowing coach of his day, had just seen 
his men outrowed by Harvard. At Number 
Four pulled the Florida youth with his eyes on 
the neck of the great Heffelfinger, king of the 
gridiron. The narrative continues: 


In accents shaky and tearful, I exclaimed: 

“T that’s w-what you g-get, Mr. Cook, for having a big useless 
d-dub of a freshman on your crew.” 

And there you have the moral of this chronicle of disaster. Every 
man took the defeat unto himself, as his own personal responsibility. 
There was never a thought of blaming the coaches or the “Bob” 
Cook stroke. If we had rowed it well, we could have won the race. 
We had rowed it badly and therefore we lost. There was nothing 
else to it. If in later years we acquired the American failing of 
passing the buck, it was not learned in that old boathouse at 
Galess Herryaaermeemee 

Nothing is easier than to offer excuses. It is the most prevalent of 
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all besetting sins. No credit to the freshman who shouldered the 
burden of failure in that vanquished Yale crew of thirty years ago. 
His comrades were of the same mind concerning each his own 


(Continued on page 62) 
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An English View of the American Literary Revolt 


DyaGans. 


literature is that it represents a revolt against the intel- 
lectual standards that have for so long dominated 
American culture. One may accept the current phraseology and 
label the official philosophy “ Puritanism,” “Philistinism,” or 
“the optimism of the pioneer”; but the name does not much 
matter. The standards are there; and whether one agrees or 
not, or not wholly, with the young Americans who to-day are 
revolting against them, it is 
absolutely necessary for any 
reader who does not wish to 
go astray in his judgment of 
new American books to accept 
the revolt as a serious fact. 
Readers may gain a good 
idea of the significance of this 
battle of ideals from a recent 
book by Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, one of the more bril- 
liant younger American critics, 
entitled “The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain.” At the time of this 
book’s first-appearance I was 
assured in New York that a 
review had appeared in an 
English journal which treated 
it as merely an exercise in 
psychopathology and depre- 
cated such attempts to intrude 
upon the privacy of the lit- 
erary dead. Such a review 
may or may not have appeared, 
but the argument is one that 
does undoubtedly come into 
the Englishman’s mind when 
he first lights upon Mr. Brooks’s book. Yet any one <td 
at first hand with American conditions must at once realize 
that Mr. Brooks is attempting, through the example of Mark 
Twain, to set out the conflict between the America of the last 
century and of the present day, and, as it were, to analyze not 
only the mind of his hero, but that of the nation as a whole. 
The strictly biographical portion of the book can be briefly 
summarized. Mark Twain was born and brought up in the 
atmosphere of little Mississippi towns, where, as one writer has 
said, one never saw a woman who was not anemic and fretful, 
a man who was not moody and taciturn, a child who was not 
stunted from hard labor or undernourishment. Life in these 
towns was sordid and primitive, as whoever reads between the 
lines of “Huckleberry Finn” will easily see. Mark Twain was 
the fifth child of a loveless couple; his father was a morose invalid, 
his mother a brave but narrow-minded woman, the Aunt Polly 
of “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” He was delicate 
and nervous, and came in consequence to be more under his 
mother’s influence than any of the other children. But his 
mother, says Mr. Brooks, was “the embodiment of that old- 
fashioned, cast-iron Calvinism which had proved so favorable 
to the life of enterprising action, but which perceived the scent 
of the devil in any least expression of what is now known as the 
creative impulse.” He was a born artist, and therefore in a posi- 
tion of peculiar difficulty in that rough pioneer atmosphere, where 
what was socially desirable was uniformity and mediocrity, and 
any assertion of individual achievement was suspect. 


r QHE essential thing about one phase of recent American 
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Mark Twain definitely accepted the standards of his mother 
and his friends; he determined to be a success, to make money, 
to be a good companion and helper of society; but the unconscious 
artist in him revolted against this. Mr. Brooks shows that this 
struggle between his conscious ideals and his supprest emotions 
explains, as nothing else can, the amazing duality of the man. 
Only once in his life did Mark Twain find happiness—when he 
was a Mississippi pilot, the only profession in that part of America 
in his day which allowed a man to be a social success and yet his 
own master. Otherwise his life is one sad story of self-deception 
and self-contempt. 


A born artist ridiculing art, a born artist hating art, a born artist 
destroying art—there we have the natural evolution of a man who, 
in the end, wishes to destroy himself and the world. 


Again :— 


To degrade beauty, to debase distinction and thus to simplify the 
life of the man with an eye single to the main chance—that, one may 
almost say, is the general tendency of Mark Twain’s humor. 


Whoever remembers his “Innocents Abroad” or the “ Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur,” to mention no others of his books, 
will recognize the truth of this criticism. His unconscious urge 
all the time was to satirize the America around him, but this 
his training would not allow. Thus, as Mr. Brooks points out, 
in the “ Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,” “while the artist 
in him wished to satirize not England but America, the pioneer 
in him wished to satirize not America but England. And as 
usual the pioneer won.” It was much the same with Mark 
Twain as with the ignorant immigrants of to-day in America, 
who, revolting unconsciously against the Anglo-Saxon rule in the 
United States, transfer their 
distrust of it to England. 
Mark Twain’s other biog- 
raphers and critics have en- 
deavored to pass over his 
pessimism and_self-contempt 
(“I am demeaning myself—I 
am allowing myself to be a 
mere buffoon. It’s ghastly. I 
can’t endure it any longer’’) as 
a pose, but this book makes it 
impossible for such an opinion 
to be held any longer. . 

**The Ordeal of Mark Twain” 
deserves much more attention 
from critics than it seems yet 
to have received. It illustrates 
the two main traits of official 
American standards, as they 
are seen by those who rebel 
against them: first, the Calvin- 
ism of Mark Twain’s mother; 
and secondly, the pioneer spirit 
exemplified by the society of 
the towns, the mining camps 
and the offices in which he 
spent his early years, eand 
afterward by his wife, who exercised an influence over him 
comparable only with that of his mother. Let us take them in 
turn. Mr. H.S. Canby in a recent book, “Every-day Ameri- 
cans.”’ has summed up the essence of “the Calvinistic ethics of 
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life which were the backbone of Puritan civilization” in this 
summary of the doctrine of Jonathan Edwards: 


Man, by the unarguable might of God, is born with a will whose 
nature may be either bad or good. Henceforth his reason is free, his 
choice is free, within the limits that his character permits. It 
becomes therefore supremely important that he shall choose and rea- 
son virtuously, for there is no way to be sure that he has a good will, 
that he is among the ‘‘elect,’’ except by virtuous action leading to 
a sense of salvation. Thus in every condition of life, without excuse 
or palliation, the Christian must daily, hourly, strive to prove that 
he is one of the elect of God, saved from hell-fire by the character 
God has given him. ‘Good intentions count for nothing. Good 
works, if unaccompanied by the sense of spiritual salvation, count 
for nothing. God, Himself blameless, has willed sin and sinful men. 
It is for us to prove that we are not among the damned. 


This doctrine, Mr. Canby says, was powerfully believed in by 
perhaps a majority of one formative generation in America; later 
the belief lessened, but a conviction of the infinite necessity of 
willing the right became a mental habit in American morality 
that persists and becomes a trait and a chief factor, as any reader 
can see, in so-called American idealism. And Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
the enfant terrible of contemporary American criticism, has told 
us that “every third American devotes himself to improving and 
lifting up his fellow-citizens, usually by force; the Messianic 
delusion is our national disease.” It has been constant, tho 
in superficially different forms, from the Middle West of Mark 
Twain’s boyhood to the New York and Boston of to-day. 

The “optimism of the pioneer” was a natural result of the 
terrible fight with nature which made up the early life of the 
American people. The pioneer yearned for the assurance that 
all would at last be well; he wanted relief, and laughter, and com- 
fort, and hope. Let us quote from another book by Mr. Brooks, 
“Letters and Leadership,” the words of Mr. Herace Fletcher: 


Optimism can be prescribed and applied as a medicine. Is there 
anything new and practical in this, or is it but a continuation of the 
endless discussion of the philosophy of life, morals, medicine, etc.? 
Is it something that a busy person may put into practise, take with 
him to his business without interfering with his business, and profit 
by; and, finally, what does it cost? Does adoption of it involve dis- 
charging one’s doctor friend, 
displeasing one’s pastor, alien- 
ating one’s social companions, 
or shocking the sacred tradi- 
tions that were dear to father 
and mother? It is amelior- 
ative, preventive, and_har- 
monizing; and also it is easy, 
agreeable, ever available, and 
altogether profitable. — By 
these hall-marks of Truth we 
know that it is true. 


No more complete exposure 
of the conventional American 
standards of intellectual truth 
could be written. Wesee now 
how it was that Mark Twain, 
who started his literary career 
as the unwilling writer of 
humorous sketches for a min- 
ing-camp paper, became finally 
the favorite author of the 
“tired business man,”’ still so 
dear to the American editor 
and publisher. Twain’s liter- 
ary idol, William Dean How- 
ells, characteristically declared 
that “the more smiling aspects 
of life are the more American.” 
To quote Mr. Mencken again: “The way to please the American 
reader is to proclaim in a confident manner, not what is true, 
but what is merely comforting. This is what is called build- 
ing up. ‘This is constructive criticism!” How much of suc- 
cessful contemporary American literature does this not explain? 
Hence “Pollyanna,” hence Mr. Harold Bell Wright, hence 
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so large a proportion of American short stories and best-selling 
fiction. 

One of the most prominent mandarins of American letters of 
the last fifty years was Hamilton Wright Mabie, editor, lecturer, 
A biography appeared not long ago with the title 
Edwin W. 


and essayist. 
“The Life and Letters of Hamilton W. Mabie,” by 
Morse, which well reveals the 
atmosphere and nature of 
official American thought. 
Mabie was most competent 1n 
everything he undertook; he 
was a successful writer and a 
brilliant speaker. When he 
wrote about literature, and 
told his many thousands of 
readers which books 
“good” and which were not, 
they listened with attention 
and _ selected their 
accordingly. The only thing 
that his biography shows him 
to have lacked was ideas. In 
all the three hundred and 
thirty-seven pages that com- 
pose this volume the only 
arresting sencence is the pious 
(and somewhat inaccurate) 
affirmation that, thank God, 
American writers have usually 
been gentlemen! No study of the American culture of to-day 
would be complete without this book; it enables one to compre- 
hend the flaming indignation of the younger generation with the 
Brahmins of yesterday and to-day. Mabie and his friends, 
of course, took the official standards very earnestly; tho they 
were a small caste giving cultural laws to a people of many 
millions, of mixed races, beliefs and traditions, they were (and 
their successors still are) ruthless in imposing these standards, 
with the result that Mr. Brooks’s reference to the “neurotic 
anemia” of present-day America is not without justification. 
The same writer has discovered a paragraph in the autobiography 
of M. Georg Brandes, describing the state of the Scandinavian 
countries during the European wars of 1866-1870, which, Mr. 
Brooks claims, exactly describes the cendition of America in 
recent times: 


were 


libraries 
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While their intellectual life languished, as a plant droops in a close, 
confined place, the people were self-satisfied. They rested on their 
laurels and fell into a doze. And while they dozed they had dreams. 
The cultivated, and especially the half-cultivated, public in Denmark 
and Norway dreamed that they were the salt of Europe. They 
dreamed that by their idealism they would regenerate the foreign 
nations. ‘They dreamed that they were the free, mighty North, 
which would lead the cause of the peoples to victory—and they woke 
up unfree, impotent, ignorant. 


Mr. Canby, to quote him again, declares roundly that the 
typical American, in contrast with the typical English “radical 
conservative,” is a “conservative-liberal,” who 

keeps the pioneer’s optimism, and is satisfied to take ready-made 

a system that his ancestors wrought by painful and open-minded 

experiment. In practise he is still full of initiative and invention; in 

principle he can conceive of only one dispensation, the ideas of 
political democracy {and, one may add, the corresponding moral and 
literary standards] which were the radicalism of 1861 and 1840 and 

1789 and 1776. 





“The American conservative-liberal,” he adds, “acknowledges 
no opinion but his own”; he is narrow and repressive. Or let 
Mr. Mencken speak: “Superficially, the United States seems to 
suffer from an endless and astonishing neophilism; actually all its 
thinking is done within the boundaries of a very small group of 
political, economic, and religious ideas, most of them unsound.” 

American art and literature, according to Mr. Brooks, have 
established themselves on a superficial and barren technique, 
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A South Sea Cruise with Frederick O’Brien 


Picturesque Yarns 


HETHER or not Frederick O’Brien has turned the 

\ \ trick again with “Atolls of the Sun’’* one can but 
regard him with an affectionate eye for his faithfulness 

toward that quarter of the globe where, according to his own 
testimony, he has passed the happiest hours of his life. Light- 
ning, it is said, seldom strikes twice in the same place; to have it 
strike three times in the same place would be nothing short of a 


phenomenon. And, following this rather electrical analogy, it 
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may be pointed out that “Atolls of the Sun” is Mr. O’Brien’s 
third book of description of the South Sea Islands, and that 
twice before he has scored an emphatic success with such books. 
If he can score a third emphatic success he will be doing something 
that few writers have accomplished before. The buying public 
alone will be able to determine this, however. 

“ Atolls of the Sun” is much the same type of book as “ Mystic 
Isles of the South Seas” and “White Shadows in the South 
Seas.” That is, it is a volume of travel and reminiscence put 
together with a more or less loosely woven chronological 
scheme, introducing 
a series of characters 


representative of LY 
the types in the ; 
South Seas and i 


rather vividly indi- 
vidualized by the 
instinct for the 
picturesque in the 
author, compact 
with well-turned 
descriptions of nat- 
ural beauty and 
native habits. Mr. 
O’Brien’s power of 
creating a personage 
who will smack of 
the real thing for 
the general reader 
is remarkable. No 
one who has read of 
Lying Bill Pincher, 
for instance, will be 
liable to forget him. 
And the examples of 
South Sea natives 
which flock the pages 
of his books prove Mr. O’Brien to be an observer of the most 
sympathetic sort. He always takes the part of the native, and nota 
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and Reminiscences 


few are his digs at mission- 
aries and white traders in 
the Islands. For him the 
South Seas are a Paradise 
spoiled only by the sophis- 
ticated greed of the whites 
and the curses which fol- 
low civilization. He 
dreams constantly of them 
as they were in the primi- 
tive days when Captain 
Cook and Herman Mel- 
ville first discovered and 
lived with the gentle-na- 
tured, beauty-loving sav- 
ages. It made no difference 
that they were cannibals. 
After all, this was a little 
thing compared with their 
virtues. That the South 
Seas have changed might- 
ily since the days of 
“Typee” and “Omoo” 
one has but to read Mr. 
O’Brien’s pages to learn. 
The Islands have even 
changed since Mr. O’Brien 
wrote his first book about 
them. Greed and crime 
and disease continually creep in with the traders and tourists 
and beachcombers, and beauty and cheap living and carefree 
days pass as con- 
tinually out. And 
because this is 
so Mr. O’Brien’s 
books become im- 
portant as documen- 
tary contributions 
toward the history 
of a fair place on 
the globe that is, or 
will soon be, only a 
memory among the 
older adventurers of 
the earth. 

“Atolls of the 
Sun” will possibly 
be Mr. O’Brien’s 
least important 
book, altho it should 
be directly stated 
that as a travel book 
it is delightful from 
beginning to end. 
It is only in com- 
parison with Mr. 
O’Brien’s two previ- 
ous volumes that the 
importance of this third book diminishes. And the cause for this 
is not far to seek. “ White Shadows in the South Seas”? came as 
something new and unusual and exceedingly attractive to the 
general reading public. Other books had been written about 
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Tahiti, the Marquesas and the Paumotus, but none of them had 
been done in quite the spirit of “ White Shadows in the South 
Seas.” They had been bald narratives-or dull compilations of 
statistics or meager travel sketches empty of all atmosphere. 
Mr. O’Brien approached his subject in another way. It made the 
Islands warm and vital, and brought actual pictures before the 
minds of his readers. Blest with a smoothly flowing style and 
a mind always attuned to the colorful possibilities of his subjects, 
he introduced countless anecdotes descriptive of the Islands, 
pictured native characters in such a manner as to emphasize their 
reality, outlined the flora and fauna and superstitions and daily 
mode of life in a wholly untechnical manner, and impregnated 
his work with the insouciance of his own blithe spirit. It was 
easy to perceive that Mr. O’Brien was Irish, for he possest the 
ability of spinning a yarn in genuine Irish fashion. And, of course, 
there was his imagination. No one denies, least of all Mr. O’Brien, 
that he has enlarged a bit here and there in his reminiscences 
where he felt that such enlargement would heighten and drive 
home the effect that he desired to produce in his readers. This is 
perfectly fair, altho it may not be the accepted mode of writing 
travel books. Mr. O’Brien however was,(and is) not writing for 
pundits or pedants. He is writing for a general public that wants 
(or, at least, wanted) to know what the South Sea Islands were 
like. And to convey the proper idea of them he realized that he 
must capture the spirit of the Islands and set it down on paper 
with a sufficiently vivid quality to hold his readers and bring up 
the bright pictures before their eyes. He states frankly in the 
introduction to “Atolls of the Sun” that he does not aim to be 
literal. He writes: “If I can make my reader see and feel the 
sad and beautiful guises of life in them (the islands of the South 


Seas), and the secrets of a few unusual souls, I shall be satisfied.’ description. 


Well, this is what he did in “ White Shadows in the South Seas,” © 


and the immediate result of his new method of travel-writing was 
to create a craze for the South Seas that exprest itself in poems, 
plays, pictures, songs, and a quantity of lesser books concerning 
the Islands. The peak of this South Sea craze was reached about 
the time of that amusing parody, “The Cruise of the Kawa.” 
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Also about this time came Mr. O’Brien’s second book, “Mystic 
Isles of the South Seas.” This was a better knit book than 
“White Shadows in the South Seas,” but it did not have the 
_unexpected charm of the first book. By that time, the public 
knew all about it, and they were traveling over familiar ground. 
Already they were turning away toward new interests, fickle as 
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HULA DANCERS OF TAHITI, WHO FIND GREAT PLEASURE IN 
DOING THEIR BEAUTIFUL DANCES ON THE SANDS AT THE 
WATER'S EDGE, AND IN THE GLOW OF THE SETTING SUN 


always. And now comes Mr. O’Brien’s third book, which 
certainly exhausts the possibilities of South Sea travel- 


Certain anecdotes stand out in the book, and among these may 
_be noted Christian’s story of the mutiny of the Bounty and the 
fate of the surviving mutineers in the community settlement 
on Pitcairn Island. There is a vivid quality in this narrative 
that almost transforms it into a miniature epic. Then there is 
- the yarn of the Welshman, Llewellyn, and his life on that mys- 
terious Pacific dot of land, Easter Island, 
with the young white man, Willis, and the 
white girl, Miss Dorey. There are ele- 
ments of the primitive in this tale, and 
altho there can be but small doubt that 
Mr. O’Brien has drest the story up some- 
what to please his readers, that hardly 
detracts from its charm. The loneliness 
and macabre qualities of this desolate 
island dotted with the broken stone figures 
of huge gods is conveyed to the reader 
with a startling sense of reality. As thrill- 
ing as these tales, which really form sub- 
ject matter for novels, are the narratives 
of the native pearl-divers and their fierce 
struggles with sharks and octopi. Altho 
some of these pearl-diving yarns are told 
at second hand, as the Pitcairn and Easter 
Island stories are, there are a number of 
incidents which Mr. O’Brien observed 
himself and which he describes with a due 
sense of their thrilling and picturesque 
values. 

The tales of the women also possess a 
deal of charm. Sometimes they are a bit 
melodramatic, as is the case with the de- 
scription of Peyral, the mad Frenchman, 
who tries to inveigle any white man who 
comes along into marrying his daughter. Mr. O’Brien had 
quite an exciting run-in with this character and it was not the 
Frenchman’s fault that the writer retained his celibacy. 
Mlle. Narbonne, the half-breed who is under suspicion of 
leprosy and who is wooed by a rich German, affords Mr. O’Brien 
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Four Literary Events of the Year in Italy 
By Luigt Pirandello 


For thirty years Pirandello—the Pirandello of the tales and novels—has 
been a prominent literary figure among his countrymen. The young Italy of 
the present, which has been overhauling its literary patrimony, discarding old 
idols and choosing new ones, has seen fit to fasten upon him as expressing 
some of the dominant moods of the moment. Along with Manzoni, Verga, 
and Oriani, Pirandello is set up by an admiring nation against the waning 
tradition of d’Annunzio—as an exponent of an art more sound, more 
virile, more truly original. 

N MY mind four events stand out in the literature of Italy 
during the past year as specially characteristic and im- 
portant: The “Nocturne” (“ Notturno’’) of d’Annunzio; 

Papini’s “Story of Christ” (“Sto- 
rial die Cristo’); banzinis » 1) 
Padrone Sono Me” (“The Boss— 
That’s Mel’’); and finally the 
death of Giovanni Verga. 

During recent years we have 
had little from Verga’s pen; 
but the tribute of the nation to 
his memory on the occasion of his 
death, the enthusiasm shown for 
his work in the judgment of our 
young men, especially, the sudden 
impetus given to the circulation 
of his books, are indications that 
the end of his career as a living 
person is but the beginning of 
something new in our country. 
To explain the position which—in 
my judgment and that of other 
Italian writers—Verga has come 
to occupy, | must venture on a 
general observation on the litera- 
ture of Italy. 

There are two distinct and 
almost parallel tendencies which 
seem to run through all our litera- 
ture—two styles, one of words, 
and the other of things. From 
the beginnings of our literary 
history down to our own day 
these two styles may be found 
either proceeding hand in hand 
or developing in contrast to one 
another: Dante and Petrarch; 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini; Ariosto and Tasso; Manzoni and 
Monti; Verga and d’Annunzio. In the one group, the function 
of the word is to stand for the thing, and the word has value only 
so far as it expresses the thing; the result is that for reader or 
spectator the word, as a word, disappears and leaves only the 
thing itself. In the others, the thing is not so important as the 
manner in which it is described. It is as tho the writer were 
bent on making us understand how clever he is to be saying that 
thing, even tho we may not know just what he is talking about. 
In the one case, we have an art built up from within—things that 
take on form and substance in our presence, so that we can wall 
about among them, touch them with our fingers, see them with 
our eyes—these stones, this flesh, those eyes, those leaves, that 
water. In the other case everything is from without: we have 
words and phrases borrowed from some repertory of literary ele- 
gances, which say the things they say only that we may feel the 
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skill and ingenuity of the artist who is talking, a game that at first 
amuses us, tho it soon tires us out. 

The importance of Verga, as I see it, is that he is our leading 
exponent of this first manner. Using the vernacular of our 
common people, he chooses words not because they are beautiful, 
or the reverse, but because they exactly fit the things he is trying 
to say, and, in saying, to bring to life. I have always been 
conscious of the great contrast between the naked, austere, very 
human art of Verga and that of d’Annunzio and especially of 
d’Annunzio’s imitators. In d’Annunzio I respect a great artist; 
but I must express my conviction. that “ dannunzianism”’ as a 
movement has brought incalculable harm, both moral and 
artistic, upon our country. 

D’Annunzio is an artist not of 
the spirit but of the senses, tho 
in this latter respect he is proba-— 
bly without a rival in literature. 
“Notturno” is one of d’Annun- 
zio’s best works; and what is 
“Notturno”? A note-book of 
sensations, sensations of great 
subtlety and great brilliancy, 
strung along one after the other 
as the strange destiny of this work 
determined (it was written, sen- 
tence by sentence, on separate 
pieces of paper, while the author 
was lying helpless on his back in 
bed). But, as a book, as some- 
thing we read for enjoyment, it 
lacks construction; and it soon 
begins to boreus. A page or two, 
and we have to lay it down. 
There is no “soul” to it! D’An- 
nunzio sees, and makes the reader 
see, everything. Not a detail es- 
capes him. Not a tremor, not a 
nuance, not a shading, however 
slight, however microscopic, is 
too faint for his exultant detec- 
tion. Now, asa lover of historical 
studies in literature particularly, 
I understand his passion for dic- 
tionaries; the joy he feels at dis- 
covering some new word—espe- 
cially in the technical language 
of the various arts and trades, which he tries to know thoroughly 
—nomenclature, in short. But notice: this preoccupation of 
d’Annunzio is not an amusement or an affectation; it is some- 
thing actually essential to his very peculiar genius. I suggest a 
reading of the pages he dedicates in “ Notturno” to the burial 
of one of his aviator-friends. Was a corpse ever described in a 
manner more—what shall I say?—more lifelike? But is there, 
on the other hand, a trace of any real emotion? : 

The fact, the painful fact, is that in all d’Annunzio’s work the 
only figures that really live are people who are either cruel or 
violent, or savage, or perverted. D’Annunzio, at bottom, has no 
real humanity. He is unable to feel for the creatures of his 
fancy: he stands aloof from their sorrows as well as from their 
joys, describing them admirably, inimitably indeed, but as a 





spectator with an eye for exteriors only. 


On this point I am wholly in accord with the analysis which 
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Benedetto Croce has made of d’Annunzio as an artist. JI am not 
a Crocean, myself; I find Croce’s theories wholly inadequate, 
indeed. But one might almost say that an art like that of 
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d’Annunzio could be sympathetically mastered only by a formal 
esthetic like that of Croce; or, putting the matter the other way 
round, that the formal system of Croce seems the logical out- 
growth of the formal art of d’Annunzio. Both are circumscribed 
by the limits of sensuality. 

A similar limitation, it appears to me, affects the “Story of 
Jesus,” by Papini. I have the greatest admiration for Papini’s 
mind; but I can not, I must say, understand the enormous suc- 
cess of this book, which is not among his best. It is all out of key 
—too many words, and too many un-Christian words. Dostoiev- 
ski, to my mind, is much closer to the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth; 
and in Renan, yes, even in Renan, I find a Christ, who may not 
have been the real Christ, but who is nevertheless a man—a man 
who lives, and lives with delicacy, subtlety, and humanity. Of 
all the lives of Christ that I know, Papini’s is the farthest from 
its subject, the most anti-Christian, the most un-Christian; 
and not only in words, but in essence—in its harsh, aggressive 
spirit—the quality that throws the book out of key, as I 
have said. It is as tho Papini had made a wooden image 
of Christ, and then were going about brandishing it as a big 
stick for the backs of those who refuse to believe! No, “The 
Failure” (“Un Uomo Finito”’) is a much bigger book than 
“The Story of Jesus”; and a man who has written “The 
Failure” is likely to surprize us again at any moment, as he has 
so often done in the past. 

A success that I do understand, on the other hand, is Panzini’s 
“Tl Padrone Sono Me”’ (“The Boss—That’s Me’’). [have always 
been a reader and an admirer of Alfredo Panzini. He seems to me 
to possess the real gift of humor, since every feeling that is born 
in his mind is at once criticized, analyzed, taken to pieces, dis- 
mantled, by an opposite feeling. This explains the impression 
that Panzini makes of being always perplexed, always hesitant, 
always groping, as tho he never took a step forward without 
casting a longing and homesick glance back upon what he is 
leaving. He expresses the discontent of a man belonging to a 


world gone by, and unable perfectly to make himself a part of the 
world present about him. What a limpid, transparent, simple 
soul Panzini has! He is not the mossback conservative he pre- 
tends to be. It is true 
that he tries to affirm 
concepts of life that time 
has repudiated; but he 
can not stand apart from 
the movement of things. 
He marches on with the 
world, grumbling a little 
at every milestone that 
each stage of the journey 
behind is better than the 
one ahead. 

Our Italian theater is 
the ordinary bill-of-fare 
in three courses, offered 
for the amusement of a 
public desirous simply of 
killing time agreeably. I 
see no one trying to make 
something else of it, un- 
less it be Rosso di San 
Secondo. The theater of 
this young man shows a 
real “travail of spirit,” 
tho I doubt whether 
he always succeeds in 
saying as much as he 
means to say. 

The historical play, in 
various manipulations, 
was never more prosper- 
ous among us, but I am 
not much interested in it. 
It is the work in large part of imitators of d’Annunzio—a 
theater wholly made of exteriors and designed primarily to get 
money from the public. 
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What the Turk Has to Say for Himself 
By Edwin L. Shuman 


HREE Turkish statesmen, Enver, Talaat and Djemal, are 

supposed to have dictated the policy of the Turkish Empire 

from the coup d’état of 1913 to the collapse at the close of 
the World War. On these three men the world has laid the main 
responsibility for Turkey’s mistakes and crimes during that 
period. Enver Pasha escaped eastward after the war and has been 
attempting to build up a kingdom of his own at Bokhara. Both 
Talaat and Djemal have been assassinated as a result of the 
hatreds created by the Armenian 
massacres. Before his death, 
however, Djemal Pasha wrote 
a book giving an inside account 
of the whole crucial period that 
laid the Sultan’s empire in the 
dust. His book, now published 
in English under the title, “ Mem- 
ories of a Turkish Statesman, 
1913-1919,”* is one of the im- 
portant historical works of the 
season, as it is the first and 
only account of wartime events 
in the Near East as seen from 
the Turkish side. 

Djemal Pasha was military 
Governor of Constantinople in 
1913, and his first chapter tells 
how he cleaned up that law- 
less city, made examples of men 
who accosted ladies on the street, 
and took the first definite step 
to place the personal freedom 
of Turkish women on a secure 
basis. The period was that of 
the second Balkan war, and 
the author tells how the Ger- 
mans were invited at that time 
to send experts to reorganize 
the Turkish Army. Contrary 
to general belief, Enver Pasha, 
he says, had nothing to do with 
this fateful move. The initia- 
tive came from the Grand Vizier, 
Mahmud Shefket Pasha, who, 
seeing the nation’s enemies pro- 
fiting from English and French 
instruction, determined to “send 


for a German military com- 
mission on the grand scale.’’ Djemal Pasha continues: 


Such are the circumstances under which General Liman von 
Sanders’ mission for the reorganization of our army was invited to 
Constantinople. Envyer Pasha had nothing to do with this affair 
and played no part whatever in it. After Mahmud Shefket Pasha’s 
death his successor at the War Office, Izzet Pasha, had the same idea 
and took up the same line as his predecessor. During his period of 
office the agreement with reference to the mission was drawn up and 
concluded. On the day of the arrival in Constantinople of Liman 
von Sanders and his officers they were met at the station by Izzet 
Pasha and, in fact, it was a month or six weeks after the arrival of the 
mission that Enver Pasha became War Minister . . . In these cir- 
cumstances it is clear that there is an end of slanderous observations 
and opinions which Ambassador Morgenthau sets forth on pages 
44 and 45 of his Memoirs on the strength of wholly false information. 


*MeMORIES OF A TURKISH STATESMAN, 1913-1919. By Djemal Pasha. 
302 pages. New York: George H. Doran Company. $6. 
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Djemal Pasha gives proofs that the Turco-German alliance was 
not concluded during the war, as has been generally believed. 
Though the treaty was signed on August 2, 1914, negotiations had 
been in progress long before the war. He does not deny that the 
treaty may have been sought by Germany because Germany 
intended to start a war, but he cites numerous facts to show that 
the Turks regarded the outbreak of the war as a surprize and 
a great misfortune. Djemal Pasha says that the alliance was 

signed without his knowledge— 
that it was engineered by the 
Grand Vizier, Said Halim Pasha, 
and that the secret of its exis- 
“tence, even after the signing, was 
confided only to certain of the 
Cabinet Ministers. Djemal, how- 
ever, regarded the treaty as de- 
sirable, and offered no opposition 


of suggesting the policy, which 
was adopted, of proclaiming Tur- 
key’s neutrality and at the same 
time beginning a general mobili- 
zation of the army “in order to 
enforce the neutrality against 
either side.” As he had become 
Minister of the Admiralty, the 
pretended purchase of the Ger- 
man war ships Goeben and Bres- 
lau was engineered by him, and 
the story of that episode is told 
in detail. In the course of it he 
takes occasion again to criticize 
Ambassador Morgenthau for 
printing a fable about a dispute 
between Enver and Djemal over 
the maintenance of neutrality, in 
which Enver was represented as 
threatening the other with a re- 
volver. “I should like to know,” 
he says, “whether the honest 
Ambassador who bases his obser- 
vations on such idle chatter will 
blush if he takes the trouble to 
re-read his book after reading 
what I have written.” 

In December, 1914, Djemal 
Pasha was sent to govern Syria 
and to command the Fourth Army, which was to conquer 
Egypt and cut the Suez Canal. These tasks gave him ample 
occupation for the next three years. That his expedition 
failed, he declares, was due solely to the error of his fellow- 
statesmen at Constantinople in depriving him of military 
support in order to send the expedition to checkmate the British 


at Bagdad and Kut-el-Amara. The battles of Gaza are described — 


in detail, and so is the Arab revolt under Shereef Hussein, a 
“traitor”? against whom the author vents his bitterest wrath. 
The double game played by Hussein’s son, Emir-Faisal, during 
the preliminary period when the intended Arab revolt was still 
concealed by its leaders, gives an impression of Oriental intrigue 
reminiscent of the Arabian Nights. This whole chapter is full of 
fresh and interesting matter. The author bitterly resents the 
British control of Palestine and of all the large cities of Islam, and 


to it, though he claims the credit — 
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Adana massacres. Djemal Pasha blames that catastrophe upon 
the weakness and cowardice of the Turkish Governor-General of 
Adana, Djevad Bey, and upon the machinations of a young and 
ambitious Armenian priest, Muscheg Effendi, who organized the 
uprising and ordered the first attack. He continues: 


Seventeen thousand Armenians and one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty Turks were killed in Adana in this massacre. The figures 
show that if the Armenians had been in the majority the reverse 
would have been the case and the Turks would have been massacred 
by the Armenians. There was nothing to choose between the two 
sides as regards cruelties. The Armenians never stopped attacking 
Turkish women and children, and Turks did the same, and the two 
infuriated races proved that there was no difference between them. 


Immediately after this massacre Djemal’ Pasha was made 
Governor-General of Adana, and, according to his own account, 
within four months he had rebuilt every Armenian house that had 
been destroyed, and within six months had brought the two 
warring races again into more or less friendly relations. In reply 
to the charge that he did not punish guilty Turks, he states that 
within four months after his arrival at Adana he had executed 
thirty Mohammedans who had been convicted by court-martial. 
The Armenian leader, Monsignor Muscheg, escaped on a foreign 
steamer. “If I had caught him,” says the author, “I should have 
had him hanged opposite the Mufti of Bagjdce.” 

Djemal Pasha gives the full text of the Turco-Russian agree- 
ment of February 8, 1914, with other documents, as proof of 
Russian designs upon Turkish territory. He asserts that the 
Armenian deportations were provoked by armed uprisings of the 
Armenians at half a dozen points during the World War, and he 
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Turkish poetess and leader for woman’s emancipation. 


blames Hussein and his sons for the greatest disaster of the war. 

The last part of the book is devoted to the Armenian question. 
The whole tragedy, says Djemal Pasha, was caused by Russian 
political intrigue. 


We Young Turks {he declares] unquestionably prefer the Arme- 
nians, and particularly the Armenian revolutionaries, to the Greeks 
and Bulgarians. They are a finer and braver race than the two 
other nations, open and candid, constant in their friendships, con- 
stant in their hatreds. We are absolutely convinced that the policy 
of Russia was alone responsible for the enmity between Turkish and 
Armenian elements. Sixty years ago, or, to speak more accurately, 
until ten years before the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, there was 
no question whatever of any religious conflict between the two races, 
i. e., religious differences between Mohammedans and Christians. 
_. . For five hundred years there had been no sort of conflict between 
the two peoples, and there was not a single Armenian who had not 
made the Turkish tongue and national customs his own. . . . In 
the year 1863 the Armenians received a real constitution. That con- 
stitution gave them the right to elect a Supreme Council, with 
a seat at Constantinople. The Supreme Council consisted of four 
hundred members, of which one hundred and twenty were elected 
by the people themselves. Could President Wilson think of any 
better method of safeguarding the rights of national minorities? 


The Russians, however, turned greedy eyes on the Ottoman 
Empire, says the author, and used the Armenian constitution to 
interfere in Turkish affairs. They stirred up revolts, setting the 
Armenians, Kurds and Turks at each others’ throats for ulterior 
purposes, and by 1894-6 the soil of all Anatolia was stained with 
blood. In 1909 the situation reached a tragic climax in the MUSTAFA KEMAL PASHA 
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intimates that these uprisings were instigated by the Entente 
Allies. Personally, however, he had nothing to do with the de- 
portations, he says. They were ordered by the civil authorities at 
Constantinople, and he was not consulted. He admits that the 
unfortunates were subjected to attacks and cruelties on their 
way to exile, but asserts that he protected them as they passed 
through his army zone. He continues: 


The crimes perpetrated during the deportations of 1915 justly 
roused the deepest horror, but those committed by the Armenians 
during their rising against the Turks and Kurds do not in any way 
fall short of them in cruelty and treachery. . . . Let us assume 
that the Ottoman Government deported 1,500,000 Armenians from 
the East Anatolian provinces, and that 600,000 of them died, some 
murdered, some collapsing on the way from hunger and distress. But 
does anyone know how many Kurdish and Turkish inhabitants of 
the vilayets of Trebizond, Erzerum, Van and Bitlis were done to death 
in circumstances of the greatest cruelty by the Armenians when the 
Russians marched into these provinces? Then let it be stated that 
the number of Turks and Kurds killed on this occasion far exceeded 
1,500,000. If the Turks are to be made responsible for the Armenian 
massacres, why not the Armenians for the massacres of the ‘Turks? 
Or are the Turks and Kurds of no more value in the eyes of humanity, 
or of such politicians as Mandelstamm and Morgenthau and their 
like, than flies? 


Here Djemal Pasha reproduces two long reports written by 
Russian officers in the Caucasus region in 1918, giving harrowing 
details of outrages committed by Armenians, and then asks his 
readers what they think of the humanity of the Armenians. 

Again and again this Turkish author hits at what he calls the 


hatred and falsity of the books written by Mr. Morgenthau, the . 


former American Ambassador, and Herr Mangelstamm, the 
former Russian First Dragoman at Constantinople. His own 
book is naturally an ex parte statement, and yet he virtually 
pleads guilty to the main indictment which not only Mr. Mor- 
genthau but history itself has brought against the Turkish 
Government. One of the best things about Djemal Pasha’s book 
is that it frankly admits the massacres, trying only to plead 
extenuating circumstances. It is the most honest apologia for 
the Young Turk régime that we are likely ever to have. 


* * * 


Zia Bey’s book, “Speaking of the Turks,’’* also is unique in that 
it is a native Turk’s own intimate description of Turkish life in 
its changed aspects since the war. The author is the son of the 
Turkish Ambassador to England, and after living ten years in 
the United States he returned last year to his home in Constanti- 
nople with an American bride and went into business there. His 
first chapters tell of his wife’s friendly reception by her new rela- 
tives, and of the hardships which the war had brought to his 
family, whose funds had nearly all been deposited in a London 
bank and had been seized by the British Government when 
Turkey entered the great conflict. 

The experience of Zia Bey’s family was typical of a situation 
which has driven nearly all Turks into as strenuous a business life 
as that of Americans—and not only the men, but the women as 
well. Before the World War it was an unheard of thing for the 
daughter of a respectable Turkish family to work in an office, but 
now the click of the Turkish girl’s typewriter is a familiar sound 
in Constantinople, and when the business day ends at six o’clock 
in the evening the women in the crowded cars and boats of the 
commuters are almost as numerous as in New York. Owing to 
the economic and social changes wrought by the war, the Turkish 
woman has been completely emancipated. “To-day,” says the 
author, “any woman in Turkey can fill any responsible position 
as long as she has shown herself capable of it. In Anatolia we 
have a woman, Halidé Hanoum, who was elected Minister of 
Public Education by the National Assembly.” 

Zia Bey and his New Orleans wife both chose to make their 
home in Stamboul, because it is wholly Turkish, whereas the Pera 
quarter, inhabited almost wholly by Levantines, Greeks, Arme- 

*SPEAKING OF THe TurKs. By Mufty-Zade K. Zia Bey. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 
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‘generally odious from the Turkish view-point. 


nians and other non-Turkish elements, is noisy, dissolute and 
The lawlessness 
and vice of this latter section of Constantinople are depicted in 
the darkest colors. Never, says the author, have prostitution, 
dishonesty, drunkenness and misery flaunted themselves so openly 
in Pera as now under the Interallied Police. 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the movement of “Turkey for the 
Turks” furnish the final chapter of this book, chiefly in the form 
of a very interesting letter from Djemil Haidar Bey, an Angora 
friend of the author. First we get a word picture of the muddy 
little village, half-burned to the ground, that was Angora before it 
became a Nationalist capital. Then Mustafa Kemal comes into 
view at Erzeroum as organizer of the Army and Government that 
set out to smash the treaty of Sévres. Next Bolshevist Russia 
reaches out a menacing hand toward the Caucasus and Erzeroum, 
and Mustafa’s incipient Government moves to Angora. The 
quiet little city of peasants is suddenly an overcrowded capital, 
with as great a housing shortage as New York’s. 

Mustafa Kemal is regarded as both the George Washington 
and the Patrick Henry of the Turkish nation, because he first 
raised the slogan, ‘‘ Give us liberty, or give us death!” and after- 
ward led his troops to victory. In the interim Angora has become 
areal Babel, but of costumes, not of languages: everybody speaks 
Turkish. Everybody talks and gesticulates and rushes through 
the streets to accomplish some purpose. Amusement places are 
absolutely non-existent—no theaters, not even movies. And of 
course no saloons or bars, since prohibition is vigorously enforced 
in Anatolia. So writes this eye-witness. 


Ever since the definite organization of the National Assembly [he 
continues], Mustafa Kemal Pasha has methodically and without 
faltering worked to transfer his own unlimited powers as Chief 
Executive and Commander to the duly elected representatives of 
the people. This process of self-restriction has gone so far that 
today the Turkish National Assembly is endowed with far greater 
powers and prerogatives than any House of Representatives or 
Parliament of any country. It has all the sovereign prerogatives, 
including those of declaring war and concluding peace. . . . All the 
actions of Mustafa Kemal Pasha have been dictated by his peerless 
patriotism, his genuine spirit of abnegation and his absolute un- 
selfishness. 


At Angora, too, we get a close view of the leader of Turkish 
women, Halidé Edib Hanoum, who in her way is almost as 
noteworthy a figure as Mustafa Kemal. Her talents are most 
diversified. Winning a national reputation as a poet while still 
a beautiful young girl, she has come in time to be known even 
more widely as a leader of woman’s emancipation from the old 
Turkish conventions. Almost imperceptibly she has lifted the 
veil from the face of Turkish womanhood. She was the first 
Turkish woman who engaged in newspaper polemics and ad- 
drest public meetings. At the first vacancy in the National 
Assembly she became a candidate and was elected to it by an 
overwhelming majority. She criticized the educational system 
then in vogue, and did it so forcefully that the National Assem- 
bly elected her Secretary of Public Education in the Cabinet. 
Haidar Bey continues: 


Halidé Edib Hanoum was successfully holding this position when 
the enemy started his spring drive and the Commander-in-Chief 
issued a proclamation calling under the colors all persons who could 
hold a gun. She immediately took advantage of this to establish 
once more the equal rights of women: on the plea that, being a 
huntress, she not only could hold a gun but also knew how to use it, 
she enrolled in the army and won the grade of non-commissioned 
officer for bravery in the field, at the battle of Sakaria. After the 
successful repulse of the enemy and when the armies were dis- 
banded for the winter she returned to Angora, where she is now 
completing and perfecting the organization of Turkish women 
for educational, racial and hygienic betterment. 


This book presents only the pleasanter aspects of present-day 
Turkey, leaving untouched the uglier facts and problems, such 
as the nation’s treatment of the Greeks and Armenians. The 
author, however, writes with charm and sincerity, and his whole 
book is tingling with the new enthusiasm which the Nationalist 
victories have brought to the younger generation in Turkey. 
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Henry Ford’s Business Philosophy 


Views of a Practical Idealist 


R. FORD’S book, “My Life and Work,’’* contains not 

only the story of how he built up in twenty years a 

business which can manufacture four thousand auto- 

mobiles in a day, but also his philosophy of business and of life 
in general. In the course of nearly sixty busy years, life has 


taught Mr. Ford many things, and most of them are set down 
in his book. His views on money, on railroads, on charity, on 
literature, on the difference between American and Jewish ideals, 
Thus 


all find expression here, often in the form of epigrams. 
Mr. Ford’s educational creed is 
summed up in one sentence: 
“You may fill your head with all 
the ‘facts’ of all the ages, and 
your head may be just an over- 
loaded fact-box when you get 
through.” On conservatism and 
radicalism he says: “It is better 
to be skeptical of all new ideas 
and to insist upon being shown 
rather than to rush around in a 
continuous brainstorm after every 
new idea. Skepticism, if by that 
we mean cautiousness, is the 
balance wheel of civilization.” 
He still believes that wars are 
made to order by those who ex- 
pect to profit by them, and that 
the Jews in America are responsi- 
ble for “a nasty Orientalism 
which has insidiously affected 
every channel of expression.” 
He devotes a whole chapter to 
railroads and to wrong and right 
ways of financing and operating 
them. 

The chapter on “ Democracy 
and Industry” contains the au- 
thor’s philosophy of labor and 
capital. Dividing society up into 
classes, such as rich and poor, or 
capitalists and workmen, says 
Mr. Ford, is a false device to 
serve the purposes of propagan- 
dists. He has no use for “the man who is a capitalist and 
nothing else, who gambles with the fruits of other men’s labors.” 


© Paul Thompson 


HENRY 


You can not preach patriotism to men [he says], for the purpose 
of getting them to stand still while you rob them, and get away with 
that kind of preaching very long. You can not preach the duty of 
working hard and producing plentifully, and make that a screen 
for an individual profit to yourself. And neither can the worker 
conceal the lack of a day’s work by a phrase. 


Mr. Ford is opposed to any organization, whether of capital 
or of labor, whose main object is to limit production. He is 
deeply imprest with the danger—both to the workingman and 
to the welfare of the whole country—of the idea that the less a 
worker does, the more jobs he creates for other men. This fallacy 
assumes that idleness is creative. Idleness never created a job, 
says Mr. Ford; it creates only burdens. “The industrious man 
never runs his fellow worker out of a job; indeed, it is the indus- 


*My Lire anp Work. By Henry Ford, in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $8.50. 





trious man, working as partner of the industrious manager, who 
creates more and more business and therefore more and more 
jobs. It is a great pity that the idea should ever have gone 
abroad among sensible men that by ‘soldiering’ on a job they 
can help some one else. A moment’s thought will show the 
weakness of such an idea.” More than half the trouble in the 
industrial world to-day, the author adds, is due to the soldiering 
and inefficiency for which the people are paying their good money. 
When a man gives more than he receives, or when he receives 
more than he gives, serious dis- 
location soon must follow, and 
when that condition extends all 
over the country there is a com- 
plete upset of business. Mr. 
Ford continues: 


A strike which brings higher 
wages or shorter hours and passes 
on the burden to the community 
is really unsuccessful. It only 
makes the industry less able to 
serve, and decreases the number 
of jobs that it can support. This 
is not to say that no strike is 
justified—it may draw attention 
to an evil. Men can strike 
with justice, but that they will 
get justice thereby is another 
question. The strike for proper 
conditions and just rewards is 
justifiable. The pity is that men 
should be compelled to use the 
strike to get what is theirs by 
right. No American ought to be 
compelled to strike for his rights. 
These justifiable strikes are 
usually the employer’s fault. 
Some employers are not fit for 
their jobs. Justifiable strikes are 
a sign that the boss needs an- 
other job—one that he can handle. 


Tho he employs nearly fifty 
thousand men, Mr. Ford re- 
fuses to deal with unions or 
union leaders. “We have no 
antagonism to unions,” he says, 
“but we participate in no ar- 
rangements with either employee or employer organizations. ‘The 
wages paid are always higher than any reasonable union could 
think of demanding, and the hours of work are always shorter. 
... We respect the unions, sympathize with their good aims 
and denounce their bad ones. In turn I think that they give 
us respect, for there has never been any authoritative attempt to 
come between the men and the management in our plants.” Mr. 
Ford has strong faith in the reasonableness of the American 
wage-worker when given a square deal and left alone by the type 
of agitators who make their profits out of class warfare. On 
this subject he says: 


FORD 


The workingmen, except those few who have been inoculated with 
the fallacious doctrine of ‘‘the class war,’ and who have accepted 
the philosophy that progress consists in fomenting discord in indus- 
try (‘‘When you get your $12 a day, don’t stop at that. Agitate for 
$14. When you get your eight hours a day, don’t be a fool and 
grow contented; agitate for six hours. Start something! Always 
start something!”’), have the plain sense which enables them to 
recognize that with principles accepted and observed, conditions 


(Continued on page 65) 
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The Perennial Lure of Pirate Gold 


Where Romance 


F THE matter is to be judged from the view-point of the 

efficiency experts—those mechanical-minded individuals 

who condemn anything that does not increase the foot- 
power in the treadmill of civilized life—there is no question 
that “The Book of Buried Treasure’”* should be supprest. If 
we are to remain treading 
away with that single- ae 
minded industry beloved 
by the efficiency experts, 
why let an author bait us 
with his tales of galleons 
and doubloons, of — sea- 
chests and charts “plenti- 
fully spattered with candle- 
grease and rum’’? 

A more seductive book it 
would be difficult to find. 
The reasons for this indict- 
ment (the word is chosen 
from the efficiency view- 
point) are two. First: The 
book deals with a subject 
of peculiar fascination to 
every lover of romantic ad- 
venture, and, despite the 
present cult of drab realism, 
that includes most of us. 








THE IDLE APPRENTICE GOES TO SEA 


Becomes Reality 


we have slowly awakened to the devastating consciousness that 
buried pirate gold is a reality only in the domain of fiction— 
a thing as enthralling to read about, but just as unsubstantial to 
put one’s hands on, as is the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow? 

And now here comes Mr. Paine with accounts of pirate gold that 
has actually been recovered! 
It is true, there are not a 
great many of these ac- 
counts in his book; but in 
this matter of buried trea- 
sure itis a carping critic that 
wants more than the touch- 
stone of reality. Truth can 
be as a mustard seed: im- 
agination will do the ‘rest. 
Wasn’t it only a few bat- 
tered old coins discovered 
in 1798 in a marsh of the 
Penobscot River, a few 
miles inland from the bay 
of that name, that started 
treasure-hunters on a quest 
that has lasted to the pres- 
ent day? It does not 
require weighty evidence 
to tip the scale when it is 
held by a true- hearted 


Second: The book deals On the shore of this reach of the Thames, at Tilbury, 1s shown a gibbetted pirate treasure-seeker. “ With him 


with this peculiarly fascina- 
ting subject in a peculiarly 
subtle manner. 

The author, Ralph D. Paine, says that “in English fiction there 
are three treasure stories of surpassing merit”: Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,’ Poe’s “Gold Bug,” and Washington Irving’s 
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CAPTAIN KIDD BURYING HIS BIBLE 





“Wolfert Webber.” How many of us can recall a time when all 
three of these stories were not favorites of ours; and yet how many 
of us are there that must not confess that since we have grown up 


* Tue Book or Burtep Treasure: Being a true history of the gold, 
jewels, and plate of pirates, galleons, ete., which are sought for to this 
day. By Ralph D. Paine. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. (A reprint of the 1911 edition.) 


hanging in chains, just as it befel Captain William Kidd. (From Hogarth’s Series. ‘faith is the substance of 
“Industry and Idleness.’’) 


99) 


things hoped for. 

Let me make this matter 
plain. Tho, as I have said, there are not in this book so many 
accounts of pirate gold actually recovered, yet Mr. Paine gives 
us some accounts that can not be symbolized by mustard seed. 
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GIBBS AND WANSLEY BURYING THE TREASURE 





Take, particularly, the story of “The Wondrous Fortune of 
William Phips,’”’ to which the entire fifth chapter of this book 
is devoted—a chapter as subtly seductive as any that has ever 
been put between the covers of a book. 

“Cotton Mather deserves the thanks of all good treasure- 
seekers,” says Mr. Paine, “for having given us the first-hand story 
of William Phips. . . . After this hero had come sailing home with - 
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his treasures and because of these riches was made Sir William 
Phips and Royal Governor of Massachusetts, he had his pew in 
the old North Church of Boston, of which Rev. Cotton Mather 
was pastor.’ The divine became the biographer of the treasure- 
hunter. 

Phips was born in 1650 on the coast of Maine “at the furthest 
outpost of settlement toward the eastward.” He kept “ye 
Sheep in the Wilderness until he was Eighteen Years old,’”’ and 
then apprenticed himself to a local shipwright. After serving 
his time, he set out for Boston. “Being of the true temper for 
doing of great things,” said his earliest biographer, Rev. Mr. 
Mather, “he betakes himself to the sea, the right scene for such 
things.” 

His latest biographer, Paine, continues the story: 

Among the taverns of the Boston water-front he picked up tidings 
and rumors of many a silver-laden galleon of Spain that had shivered 
her timbers on this or that low-lying reef of the Bahama Passage. 

. . . Keeping his errand to himself, he steered for the West Indies, 

probably in a small chartered sloop or brig, and prowled from one 
_ key and island to another. 

This was in the year 1681, and the waters in which Phips dared to 
venture were swarming with pirates and buccaneers who would have 
cut his throat for a doubloon. Morgan had sacked Panama only 
eleven years before; Tortuga, off the coast of Hayti, was still the 
haunt of as choice a lot of cutthroats as ever sailed blue water; and 
men who had been plundering and killing with Pierre le Grande, 
Bartholomew Portugez and Montbars the Exterminator, were still 
at their old trade afloat. Mariners had not done talking about the 
exploit of L’Ollonais, who had found three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of Spanish treasure hidden on a key off the coast of Cuba. 


The reader is asked to observe how Mr. Paine, without com- 
mitting himself to a definite statement, has here suggested that 
the islands of the Caribbean were as thick-studded with buried 
treasure as is a well-made plum pudding with plums. And now, 
please observe how the note of reality is given to this suggestion 
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THE DEATH OF BLACKBEARD 
by the addition of one small fact. Mr. Paine thus continues his 
narrative: 

From this first voyage undertaken by Phips he escaped with his 
skin and a certain amount of treasure, ‘‘what just served him a little 
to furnish him for a voyage to England,” says Mather. The im- 
portant fact was that he had found what he sought and knew where there 
was a vast deal more of it. A large ship, well armed and manned, was 
needed to bring away the booty, and Captain William Phips in- 
tended to find backing in London for the adventure. [The italics 
are mine.] 


He had no sooner cast anchor in the Thames “than he was 
buzzing ashore with his tale of the treasure wreck.” But skep- 
tics were as plentiful then as now, and almost a year passed before 
he gained the ear of Charles II. The king thought it was a good 
sporting proposition. He gave Phips a frigate of the king’s navy, 


/ 





the Rose of eighteen guns and ninety-five men. “There was 
something wrong with Phips’s information or the Spanish wreck 
had been cleaned of her treasure before he found the place” (again 
the italics are mine), for the Rose “lay at the edge of a reef some- 
where near Nassau for several months, sending down native divers 
and dredging with such scanty returns that the crew became 
mutinous.”” Space compels me to omit an account of the landing 
upon “a desolate Spanish island,” and of how Captain Phips 
there subdued his mutinous crew. Arriving at Jamaica, he 
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CAROUSING AT OLD CALABAR RIVER 





shipped a new crew, and sailed for Hispaniola (now Hayti and 
Santo Domingo), “where every bay and reef has a treasure story 
of its own.” 


Captain William Phips lay at anchor off one of the rude settlements 
of Hispaniola for some time, and his rough-and-ready address won 
him friends, among them “‘a very old Spaniard” who had seen many 
a galleon pillaged by the pirates. From this informant Phips ‘‘fished 
up a little advice about the true spot where lay the wreck which he 
had hitherto been seeking . . . that it was upon a reef of shoals 
a few leagues to the northward of Port de la Plata upon Hispan- 
iola, a port so called, it seemed, from the landing of some of a 
shipwrecked company with a boat full of plate saved out of their 
sunken Frigot.” 

The Rose frigate sailed in search of the reef and explored it with 
much care, but failed to find the wreck. Phips was confident that he 
was on the right track, however, and decided to return to England, 
refit and ship a new crew. 


When he reached England, Captain Phips found a new monarch 
on the throne. James II needed all his warships and he promptly 
took the Rose frigate from the treasure-hunter. “But Phips 
made a louder noise than ever with his treasure story, and would 
not budge from London. He was put in jail, somehow got him- 
self out.” After a year spent in seeking noble patrons with 
money, he succeeded in interesting the Duke of Albemarle. He, 
with several other gentlemen of the Court, took shares in the 


speculation. 


They put up £2,400 to outfit a ship, and the king was persuaded to 
grant Phips a commission as a duly authorized treasure-seeker, in 
return for which favor His Majesty was to receive one-tenth of the 
booty. To Phips was promised a sixteenth of what he should 
recover. 

In a small merchantman called the James and Mary, Captain 
Phips set sail from England in 1686... . For some time they 
worked along the edge of a reef called the Boilers, guided by the 
story of that ancient Spaniard, but found nothing to reward their 
exertions. 


Then, one day, a chance dive to secure a marine plant of 
uncommon beauty, and the diver bobbed up with a surprizing 
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story “that he perceived a number of great guns in the watery 
world”; another dive, and the recovery of a lump of silver, worth 
perhaps two or three hundred pounds. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN LAFITTE, GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, 
AND GOVERNOR CLAIBORNE 





“And so away they went, all hands to work. . . . Most happily, 
they first fell upon that room in the wreck where the bullion had been 
stored up, and then so prospered in this new fishery that in a little 
while they had, without the loss of any man’s life, brought up tharty- 
two tons of silver, for it was now come to measuring silver by 
COMSS ee oe 

“Besides that incredible treasure of plate in various forms thus 
fetched up from seven or eight fathoms under water, there were vast 
riches of Gold, and Pearls, and Jewels, which they also lit upon: and 
indeed for a more comprehensive invoice, I must summarily say, all 
that a Spanish frigot was to be enriched withal.” 


In the year 1687, Captain Phips sailed up the Thames with 
“three hundred thousand pounds sterling freightage of treasure” 
in the hold of the James and Mary. The successful treasure- 
hunter was knighted at Windsor Castle, and returned to Massa- 
chusetts as Governor of the Colony. 

Think of it—the recovery of $1,500,000 worth of Spanish 
treasure! There is a historic fact that makes the imagination 
swell so that doubt is jammed helplessly into a corner. Now 
listen to the way Mr. Paine winds up his story of Phips: 


“The Spanish wreck was not the only nor the richest wreck which 
he knew to be lying under the water.” [He is quoting Cotton Mather, 
who personally knew Phips.] ‘‘He knew particularly that when the 
ship which had Governor Bobadilla aboard was cast away, there was, 
as Peter Martyr says, an entire Table of Gold of Three Thousand 
Three hundred and Ten Pounds Weight. And supposing himself 
to have gained sufficient information of the right way to such a wreck, 
it was his purpose, upon his dismission from his Government, once 
more to have gone upon his old Fishing-Trade, upon a mighty 
shelf of rocks and bank of sands that lie where he has informed 
himself.” 

Never was there so haunting a reference to lost treasure as this 
mention of that gold table that went down with Governor Bobadilla. 
The words ring like a peal of magic bells. Alas, the pity of it, that 
Sir William Phips did not live to fit out a brave ship and go in quest 
of this wondrous treasure. 


Mr. Paine then goes on to tell us that Bobadilla was “that 
governor of Hispaniola who was sent from Spain in 1500 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella to investigate the affairs of the colony as 
administered by Christopher Columbus.” Mr. Paine adds: 
“The Spanish historian, Las Casas, besides ether old chroniclers, 
mentions this solid mass of virgin gold which Peter Martyr 
affirmed had been fashioned into a table.” 

Mr. Paine devotes three very interesting chapters to Captain 
Kidd. Like all the rest of the book, these are based on careful 
historical research. No statement is made as one of fact unless 


the author is sure of his ground. He tells us that the Captain 


Kidd of fact and the Captain Kidd of fiction are two very different 
characters. 


Fate has played the strangest tricks imaginable with the memory 
of this seventeenth century seafarer who never cut a throat or made 
a victim walk the plank, who was no more than a third or fourth rate 
pirate in an era when this interesting profession was in its hey- 
day, and who was hanged at Execution Dock for the excessively 
unromantic crime of cracking the skull of his gunner with a wooden 
bucket. 


As I am confining this article to pirate treasure, we will skip 
any mention of Kidd’s bargain with Lord Bellomont, of Kidd’s 
voyage to the Indian Ocean, of his capture of two ships of the 
Great Mogul, and come immediately to the fact that Kidd left 
with John Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, Long Island Sound, 
a box, a chest and a number of bales of goods. When Kidd was 
arrested in Boston, Gardiner turned these things over to the 
authorities. 


This booty was inventoried by order of Bellomont and the Gov- 
ernor’s Council and the original document is photographed herewith, 
as found in the Public Record Office, London. . . . This is a docu- 
ment to gloat over. If one has a spark of imagination, he smacks his 
lips. Instead of legend and myth, here is a veritable pirate’s 
hoard, exactly as it should be, with its bags of gold, bars of silver, 
“rubies great and small,’ candlesticks and porringers, diamonds 
and so on. 


But the records show that on his voyage northward, before 
reaching Gardiner’s Island, Kidd put ashore in Delaware Bay 
a seaman, one James Gillam, and a chest; also, that at Gardiner’s 
Island “there were several chests and packages put out of Cap- 
tain Kidd’s Sloop into a Sloop belonging to New Yorke.” Lord 
Bellomont himself is on record as of the opinion that there was 
“a great deal more of Kidd’s goods” than what was deposited 
with John Gardiner. These vagrant chests are ample warrant 
for the belief of any true-spirited treasure-hunter. 

I might make some mention of that fine old pirate, John Quelch, 
and of the fraction of his treasure that was captured with him on 
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THE PORTUGUESE CAPTAIN CUTTING AWAY THE BAG 
OF MOIDORES 





the Isles of Shoals, off the New Hampshire coast; or of a dozen 
other treasure tales that Mr. Paine tells. But if the reader does 
not think that enough has been said to indicate the seductive 
quality of this book, I can only assure him that he was not born 
under the right constellation. G. MacA. 
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-men expressive of a period of | 
American literary history that | 


group, it must be admitted, set 


haps, and a Puritanical reticence 


at the same time they were intel- 
-lectuals of the most intense type. 
If we consider Emerson and 
Thoreau and Hawthorne to-day 
we will find that they delved as 


lived. Their books have been the 


- Howe. 
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In the Days of America’s 


‘Augustans”’ 


By Herbert S. Gorman 


S the years pass by and that group of New England writers 
and intellects (visualized by most school-boys as some- 
what Biblical characters of solemn visages with long 

beards) drift into the dark ocean of history it becomes of increasing 
importance to understand them as men. Since their day a wave 
of depreciation has set in, and it has become fashionable to belittle 
these figures, to intimate that 
they are decidedly outmoded, and 
that the work they did carries no 
excellent values for this more 
febrile age of cerebral activities. 
But is this quite so? For the 
writer of these lines it does not 
seem to be the case, and this is 
not because of any overwhelming 
desire to emphasize their literary 
achievement. No, it is rather as 


they still Joom in importance. 

It is quite impossible to orien- 
tate the modern state of American 
letters without understanding 
those deep roots from which it — 
springs. And the New England 


the intellectual tone to American 
thinking during the first three- | 
quarters of the nineteenth cen- | 
tury. They were Augustans, per- 


closed one side of life to them, but 
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deeply into the soul of their day 
as our modern cerebralists do. 
And in a lighter way Longfellow, 
Holmes and Lowell reflected the 
somewhat erudite spirit of their 
time. We can understand our 
own time only by understanding 
the time in which these men 
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subject of earnest inquiry for 
years now, and it would seem to 
be pertinent to turn to the men 
themselves, to note them as they 
lived, to observe how they re- 
acted upon their time. In such efforts stray hints, idle anecdotes, 
brief remarks and remembered conversations must furnish the 
precarious bridge over which we of to-day go back to them. 
The present book season has brought together in a new way two 
names long famed for their conjunction in another way. I refer 
to “Memories of a Hostess: A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships, 
Drawn Chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields”* and 


JOEL C. 


*Memortes or A Hostess: A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships, Drawn 
Chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields. By M. A. DeWolfe 
312 pages. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $4. 
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“Glimpses of Authors,”* by Caroline Ticknor. The old publishing 
firm of Ticknor and Fields comes back into memory, and with it 
a host of shadowy figures who once had the shaping of American 
letters in their hands. In these two books, which are so peculiarly 
adapted to a joint consideration, the reader will meet with the 
living figures of Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Low- 
ell, and many a lesser figure. 
Certain Englishmen, particularly 
Charles Dickens, to whom a 
chapter is devoted in each book, 
are also to be found. In any 
evaluation of these two books it 
must immediately be asserted 
that “ Memories of a Hostess”’ is 
by far the more important. Mrs. 
Fields’s diaries contain contem- 
porary glimpses of the lhterary 
figures. She entered intimately 
into their lives as the wife of their 
publisher. Caroline Ticknor’s 
book is written by a far younger 
woman, and much of the material 
in it is the result of second-hand 
information and various letters 
which she possesses. Certain 
later figures do spring to life in 
her volume, and among these may 
be noted William Dean Howells, 
Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
and Henry James. These figures, 
however, engrossing tho they are, 
remain but the fringe of that old 
New England group with whom 
Mrs. Fields mingled so consist- 
ently. It is to “Memories of a 
Hostess”’ that the reader must go 
for the more vivid portraits. 

Seen through Mrs. Fields’s 
pages, these writers do not appear 
in the least like Biblical person- 
ages in solemn beards. ‘They are 
living men, sometimes troubled, 
worrying over their work, meeting 
and mingling constantly, often 
unbending to broad humor. At 
the same time, their characters 
may be perceived as peculiarly 
native to their work. The sweet 
simplicity and-kindliness of Long- 
fellow is evident. We under- 
stand the dark and serious strain in Hawthorne. The bubbling 
humor of Holmes, which, we may suspect, sometimes carried him 
away with its own volume and rendered him almost tiresome, 1s 
perceptible. Emerson, with his head amongst the clouds, goes his 
transcendental way. It is only by generous quotation that we 
may do justice to this book and the figures who move through 
its pages. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a frequent visitor at the Fields 
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UNCLE REMUS” 


By Caroline Ticknor. 335 pages. Boston: 


$3.90. 


*GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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residence and naturally his name crops up many times in the 
portions of Mrs. Fields’s diary which Mr. Howe makes the back- 
bone of his book. A fair example of the poet’s light method of 
conversation may be gleaned from this excerpt: 


Feb. 28, 1867.—Thursday morning. Jamie had a most brilliant 
evening at Longfellow’s. A note came in from O. W. H. toward night, 
saying he was full of business and full of his story, but he must go to 
L.’s. Lowell’s poem in the morning had helped to stir him. J. reached 
his door punctually at eight. There stood the little wonder with hat 
and coat on and door ajar, his wife beside him. ‘I wouldn’t let him 
go with anybody else,” she said. ‘‘Mr. Fields, he ought not to go 
out to-night; hear him, how he wheezes with the asthma. Now, 
Wendell, when will you get home?” ‘‘Oh,” said he, “I don’t know. 
T put myself into Mr. Fields’s hands.” ‘‘Well, Mr. Fields, how early 
can you get him home?” ‘About twelve,” was the answer. ‘‘Now 
that’s pretty well,” said the Doctor. ‘‘Amelia, go in and shut the door. 
Mr. Fields will take care of me.” So between fun and anxiety they 
chatted away until they were fairly into the street and in the car. 
“T’ve been doing too much lately between my lectures and my story, 
and the fine dinners I have been to, and I ought not to go out to- 
night. Why, it’s one of the greatest compliments one man ever paid 
to another, my going out to Longfellow’s to-night. By the way, Mrs. 
Fields, do you appreciate the position you hold in our time? There 
never was anything like it. Why, I was nothing but a roaring kanga- 
roo when you took me in hand, and I thought it was the right thing 
to stand up on my hind legs, but you combed me down and put me 
in proper shape. Now I want you to promise me one thing. We're 
all growing old, I’m near sixty myself; by and by the brain will begin 
to soften. Now you must tell me when the egg begins to look addled. 
People don’t know of themselves.” * 


r 

Holmes’s humor was gentle, but occasional flashes of it may be 
found in these pages. He speaks of a woman being discust at 
table, “picked clean as any duck for the spit and then roasted 
over a slow fire.” And here is a speech which the Younger Gen- 
eration may peruse with profit. Holmes is answering a question as 
to why Prof. Henry Hunt and John Fiske underrate Louis Agassiz: 








Journey down the river, you will hunt o 
and send it to Adam Kruger, care of th 
which | have mentioned. 1t will make 
and I shall sleep the sounder in my grave 
1 have done what I could for the son of the 










him down, whereas the impulse of my heart wou! 
to shield and serve him. 





MARK TWAIN KILLS A CUT 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE FROM A PAINTING BY C. G. THOMPSON 


It means just this [said Holmes}: “Agassiz will not listen to the Dar- 
winian theory; his whole effort is on the other side. Now Agassiz is 
no longer young, and I was reading the other day in a book on the 
Sandwich Islands of an old Feejee man who had been carried away 
among strangers, but who prayed he might be carried home, that 
his brains might be beaten out in peace by his son according to the 
custom of those lands. It flashed over me then that our sons beat 
out our brains in the same way. They do not walk in our ruts of 
thoughts or begin exactly where we leave off, but they have a new 
standpoint of their own. 


Holmes loved to talk, and Mrs. Fields narrates an amusing 
anecdote of a meeting at Longfellow’s house, where the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table continued to talk long after Charles Sum- 
ner had arrived and stood in the window waiting patiently for 
some one to notice him. It was with difficulty that the party 
disengaged itself from Holmes’s flow of conversation. 

The passages concerning Longfellow show that poet as most 
people have imagined him. His wit was not of a flashy sort, but 
he could say, anent the marriage of a friend to the Duke of Som- 
erset, “Yes, she had turned a Somerset.” How pleasing it is to 
note that picture of Longfellow hurrying to see Fields and at- 
tempting to inveigle him into the warm autumn weather, ex- 
claiming, “Come, let us go to the tea-stores and smell the tea; 
the warm atmosphere will bring out all the odors and we can get 
samples”; and again, “Come, let us go to the wharves and see 
the vessels just in from Italy or Spain. It will be a lovely sight 
in this soft sky, and we can hear the men speak in their native 
tongues.” Longfellow liked Joaquin Miller in spite of the fact 
that that Western poet would fling a quid of tobacco out of his 
mouth under the table. “TI don’t mind those things,” said Long- 
fellow; “perhaps I might have done the same as a youth of 
twenty!!!” One doubts it, however. Interesting also is the ac- 
count of the visit paid by Don Pedro of Brazil to Longfellow. 


; 


Le eee le 


—_—_ 


Nathaniel Hawthorne is present in these diaries, and he is pre- 
sented as a sad and rather morbid man. Of course, the years 
treated are the closing ones of Hawthorne’s life, and his bad health 
was one reason for his morbidity. Here is a portrait of the novel- 
ist written during that terrible year, 1864, when his friend 'Ticknor 
died in Philadelphia, Hawthorne himself dying but a short time 
after: 

Monday, March 28.—Mr. Hawthorne came down to take this as 
his first station on his journey for health. He shocked us by his 
invalid appearance. He has become quite deaf, too. His limbs are 
shrunken, but his great eyes still burn with their lambent fire. He 
said, ‘‘Why does Nature treat us so like children. I think we could 
bear it if we knew our fate. At least I think it would not make much 
difference to me now what became of me.” He talked with something 
of his old wit at times; said, “‘ Why has the good old custom of coming 
together to get drunk gone out? Think of the delight of drinking in 
pleasant company and then lying down to sleep a deep strong 
sleep.” Poor man! He sleeps very little. We heard him walking in 
his room during a long portion of the night, heavily moving, moving 
as if indeed waiting, watching for his fate. 


An affecting letter written by Mrs. Hawthorne to Mrs. Fields 
while the novelist lay dead is now printed for the first time. It 
resolves itself into an exalted eulogy of Hawthorne. 

Emerson came into contact with Mrs. Fields’s ménage quite 
often, and the degree of intimacy that developed is illuminating 
as regards his character. One entertaining picture drawn is that 
of Emerson reading his Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard on 
July 18, 1867.. His manuscript was “in inextricable confusion,” 
and it appeared to be “out of joint in the reader’s eyes.’ Emer- 
son was much upset over his difficulties in reading and had to be 
reassured several times that it was not an utter failure. And here 
is a paragraph that reveals subtle animosities between apparently 
benignant personalities: 


Parkman said to Lowell, and a more strange evidence of lapse of 
tact could hardly be discovered, ‘‘ Lowell, what did you mean by ‘the 
land of broken promise’?”” Emerson, catching at this last, said,“‘What’s 
this about the land of broken promise?” clearly showing he had never 
read Lowell’s Ode Upon the Death of Agassiz—whereat_Lowell an- 
swered not at all, but dropped his eyes and silence succeeded, altho 
Parkman made some kind of futile attempt to struggle out of it. 
Emerson said, ‘‘We have met two great losses in our Club since you 
were last here—Agassiz and Sumner.” “Yes,” said Lowell, “‘but a 
greater than either was that of a man I could never make you believe 
in as 1 did—Hawthorne.” This ungracious speech silenced even 
Emerson, whose warm hospitality to the thought and speech of 
others is usually unending. 


There is a strange human quality about this anecdote. It 
shows these great New England figures as men swayed by preju- 
dices and jealousies, men possest of personal vanity which they 
maintained to the last. 

Caroline Ticknor’s book deals with literary figures of a later 
period and includes a number of English writers, such as Du 
Maurier, Moscheles, the Coleridge family, and Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. One of the Americans who stands out boldly is Mark 
Twain, and some amusing bits of his humor are given. For in- 
stance, a letter written by B. H. Ticknor to Twain ended: “God 
be with you, for I can not,” whereupon the humorist wrote back: 


Dear Ticknor: : ; 
He didn’t come. It has been a great disappointment to the whole 


family. Hereafter appoint a party we can depend on. Yours, 
Mark. 


Then there is the amusing tale of Mark’s contretemps at a 
dinner. It was an Atlantic Monthly feast, and Twain conceived 
the bright idea of referring to Emerson, Longfellow and Holmes 
as three “deadbeats.” Any other three writers would have 
laughed at the ridiculous sallies, but not these three; their dignity 
forbade it. Miss Ticknor, in describing this tragic occurrence, 
writes: 

Eowells, on whom had devolved the responsibility of presenting 

_ the speaker, and who had set forth in glowing terms the treat that all 
anticipated, listened with consternation while Clemens blundered 
on, enlarging upon the ribald and uncouth appearance of his three 


hoboes, Longfellow, Emerson and Holmes. Meanwhile the idols of 
New England sat silently regarding him, and all around the table 
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were startled glances and tightly comprest lips. I can recall my 
father’s description of the icy reception accorded this would-be 
humorous dissertation which so sadly missed fire. When it was ended, 
only one person at the table laughed, and his name has been merci- 
fully withheld from ignominy, while the speaker stood cold and soli- 
tary amid the ruins of his jocose masterpiece. The three subjects 
of his discourse remained mute and immovable; Longfellow sat erect 
eyeing the speaker with a puzzled air; Holmes, in preoccupation was 
fingering his menu, and Emerson, whose mental grasp was failing, 
remained oblivious of the whole occurrence. 


One wonders if the speech did not do the Brahmins a little good; 
at least, it would be pleasant to learn the name of the individual 
who was human enough to laugh. 

Another anecdote which Miss Ticknor narrates concerns Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Charles Ehot Norton and Edmund Gosse, 
then visiting this country. Howells had taken Gosse to visit 
Norton, and to understand the point of this tale it is only necessary 
to remember that Epps’ Cocoa was very popular at that time and 
was described by two catch-words, “Comforting” and “Grate- 
ful.’ Miss Ticknor writes: 

Norton began to speak about the great deterioration which he felt 
was then taking place in London society; after citing some most con- 
clusive instances, he put forth as a climax: “And there is Alma 
Tadema, who has married one of the daughters of Epps, the Cocoa 
man.” Howells, who had been listening with increasing trepidation, 
conscious that Gosse had also married one of Epps’ daughters, found it 
too late to interpose, and Norton went on unconsciously: ‘‘T really 
dc not know which one he married, ‘Grateful’ or ‘Comforting.’” 
Then the bomb was exploded, and before Howells could quickly 
change the subject, Gosse had replied: ‘‘He married ‘Grateful.’ I 
married ‘Comforting’ myself!” Soon after this the call came to a 
forced conclusion and Howells, having experienced the usual reward 
of virtue, led his guest back to Boston. , 


The chapters devoted to Charles Dickens in both of these 
absorbing books have not been touched upon, for much of the 
material contained therein has already been printed. It is amus- 
ing, however, to note the remark of Dickens, while arranging a 
walking match between his manager, Doble, and Osgood, the pub- 
lisher. Dickens at that time was suffering from a cold, and he 
declared that as athletic manager for Doble he would take the name 
of the Gad’s Hill Gasper, by virtue of his “surprizing performances 
(without the least variation) on that true national instrument, 
the American catarrh.” 

Observing both Mrs. Fields’s material and the chapters by 
Miss Ticknor the writer is led back to his introductory remarks— 
that by knowing the men and women pictured in these books we 
are better able to comprehend our own times. It is to be sus- 
pected that our parents regarded Emerson, Longfellow, and their 
contemporaries somewhat as gods and not particularly as men. 
In these modern days we are prone to underestimate our finest 
writers, preferring to note them as men first of all and only as 
gods after they have passed away. Either course is not the best 
to pursue in any evaluation. The writers of any one period repre- 
sent the spirit of that period and their human qualities must be 
taken into consideration if we are to arrive at any correct diagnosis 
of their time. Realizing that Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Thoreau, and those other figures are men, bitten by the small mis- 
chances of Time, jealous, colored by their surroundings and 
swayed often by the quality of thought in the air, can not but help 
us to understand better those years, serene and golden, wherein 
New England culture flourished at its highest growth. 

Both “Memories of a Hostess”’ and, in a lesser way, “ Glimpses 
of Authors” should aid, in some measure, the literary historian, as 
he pieces together the peculiarities of that period. Sly hints and 
anecdotes apparently innocuous in themselves but shedding light 
upon the characters concerned will be the bricks in the hand of 
this historian, bricks with which he will fashion the foundations 
of any premises he may draw from the literary phenomena of that 
age. We can not have too much of authoritative reminiscence; 
the small-talk of literature becomes straws showing which way the 
winds of culture blew in a period which has been much ridiculed, 
but which, nevertheless, still stands as a sturdy monument of 
American growth. 
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Young China’s Bundle of Problems 


By Isaac Anderson 


HINA has become a world problem, and a very trouble- 
some one. The man in the street knows this fact, of 
course, in a general way, but very few are aware of the 

causes and the infinite complexities that go to make up this 
problem. Seen from the view-point of China herself, the subject 
resolves itself suddenly into a tangled group of problems, many 
of them of vital importance to the rest of the world. 

These problems, and particularly those arising from China’s 
relations with Japan, are ably discust by Putnam Weale in 
“An Indisereet Chronicle from 
the Pacifie.”* The author, whose 
real name is Lennox Simpson, has 
lived in China since childhood 
and has held important official 
positions in the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He was one of the ad- 
visers of the Chinese Delegation 
at the Disarmament Conference 
in Washington. Mr. Weale in- 
sists that had it not been for 
errors of British diplomacy there 
would have been no Shantung 
question, for China was ready and 
willing to join cause with the 
Allies at the very beginning of 
the war and to demand the sur- 
render of Kiaochow from Ger- 
many. Then there would have 
been no excuse for Japan to take 
that territory, as she lost no time 
in doing. To quote from the 


book: 


President Yuan Shih-Kai was 
actually engaged in conyersa- 
tions having for object the sur- 
render of the Kiaochow Lease, as 
soon as the German cruisers com- 
menced their raiding in the China 
seas. But the conversations had 
led nowhere, not so much because 
full powers were not possest 
by the German representatives, but because of the advice and action 
of the British Minister. Had Britain, in the person of the British 
Minister, made an absolute offer to support China if she turned out 
the Germans by force unless Kiaochow was immediately surrendered, 
there would have been instant action, and all history would have been 
different. The same communication should have been made to 
China as to Japan. I have the authority of all the secretaries and 
personnel of the late President Yuan Shih-Kai for the statement that 
China was dissuaded from either quickly completing her negotiations 





Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle 


mareh of events throughout the world but the chances of Chinese 
domestic peace. For with the mandate given to Japan over the 
matter of Shantung, the Japanese took every advantage, from the 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915 down to their uncompromising stand 
at Paris in 1919. 


America, too, comes 1n for severe condemnation at the hands of 
Mr. Weale. Here is his opinion of our Far Eastern diplomacy: 


Tf England was the clumsy sinner, America was the really romantic 
sinner. Her policy in the Far East had constantly passed beyond 
~ the limits of real life because she 
had no vital interest at stake. 
She dreamed great dreams which 
ended in commonplace diplo- 
matic morasses because she was 
never prepared to do more than 
throw out ideas which she 
allowed others to stamp out of 
existence. From the enuncia- 
tion of the Hay doctrine of the 
Open Door in 1899 to the ex- 
change of the Lansing-Ishii notes 
in 1917, she accomplished noth- 
ing that influenced in any degree 
the onward march of the peoples 
of the East, while contributing a 
great deal to their confusion and 
unrest. 

What was she aiming at? 
Peace, perfect peace; she desired 
to enthrone peace and make all 
men love one another. But her 
method was by proclamation 
rather than by action, by absten- 
tion rather than by participation. 
The supreme irony lay in the fact 
that her dearest measure was the 
one most deeply resented by the 
Chinese people: for it is a singu- 
lar and interesting fact that the 
only way you can translate the 
Open Door is by the phrase 
“throw open the portals of your 
house,” which is tantamount to 


WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND a “sanction”? resembling ex- 


ploitation. The constant reiter- 
ation of the Open Door policy 
during two decades has created 
unnecessary suspicion and is one more proof that it is unwise to think 
up means to save a nation until you have satisfied yourself that your 
language is comprehensible. 


China’s financial troubles, according to Putnam Weale, are 
chiefly due to her inadequate tariff. Her customs duties are 
controlled through commercial treaties by foreign nations, without 
whose unanimous consent no change can be made. 


For eighty 


or taking the necessary military action because of advice tendered 
her under the guise of friendship. The complete failure to grasp the 
great possibilities which a belligerent China held out for a solution 
of the Far Eastern question in 1914 was due to the fact that the men 
on the spot were not only inadequate but did not deal fairly and 
honorably with a friendly power. 


Of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance the author says: 


Because it had meant for them’a secret and unnecessary betrayal, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance became enthroned as an object of open 
hatred in the hearts of the Chinese people. After having been in 
existence twelve years, it had directly meddled with Chinese affairs 
in a most disastrous way and had directly influenced not only the 





*An INDISCREET CHRONICLE FROM THE PACIFIC. By Putnam Weale. 
510 pages, 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


years the tariff has remained fixt at 5 per cent. If this could 
be increased to 1214 per cent. China would not need to borrow 
money to meet the expenses of the Government, and she would 
be able to work out her own destiny without interference from 
abroad. This and other difficulties could have been set right by 
the Washington Conference if China had presented her claims 
clearly and forcibly enough, and if American and European dele- 


gates had sufficiently understood the problems involved. The- 


Japanese delegates understood the questions thoroughly, but it 

was not to their interest to help China out of her troubles. 
Bertrand Russell, in “The Problem of China,’’* agrees in the 

main with Putnam Weale in so far as political and economic 





*THe Propuem or Curva. By Bertrand Russell. 276 pages. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN GAME ARRIVES 


Some of the small boys of China appreciate at least one phase of our so-called 
“modern civilization.” 


questions are concerned, but he regards the cultural aspect of the 
problem as far more important than any other. He is not one 
of those who take the superiority of the white race for granted. 
He believes that we can learn as much from China as we can 
teach her. As he expresses it: 


China has an ancient civilization which is now undergoing a very 
rapid process of change. ‘The traditional civilization of China had 
developed in almost complete independence of Europe, and had 
merits and demerits quite different from those of the West. It would 
be futile to attempt to strike a balance; whether. our present culture 

is better or worse, on the whole, than that which seventeenth-century 
_ missionaries found in the Celestial Empire is a question as to which 
no prudent person would venture to pronounce. But it is easy to 
_ point to certain respects in which we are better than old China, and 
; to other respects in which we are worse. If intercourse between 
_ Western nations and China i is to be fruitful, we must cease to regard 
ourselves as missionaries of a superior civilization, or, worse still, 
as men who have a right to exploit, oppress, and swindle the Chinese 
_ because they are an “‘inferior” race. I do not 

see any reason to believe that the Chinese are 
inferior to ourselves; and I think most Europeans, 
who have any intimate knowledge of China, 
would take the same view. 







By combining what is best’ in their civiliza- 
ion with what is best in ours, Mr. Russell be- 
ieves that a new civilization can be developed 
hich will be better than anything the world 
has yet seen. The aim which he thinks Young 
hina should set for itself is this: 


the candor and the pacific temper, which are 
characteristic of the Chinese nation, together 
with a knowledge of Western science and an ap- 
_ plication of it to the practical problems of China. 
Of such practical problems there are two kinds: 
one due to the internal condition of China, and 
the other to its international situation. 


+ 
: The preservation of the urbanity and courtesy, 


If the Chinese should adopt the Western 
Bilosophy of life, Mr. Russell fears that they 
would eventually become another great military 

nation and embark on a career of aggression as 
Ethers have done before. Such nations must 
inevitably destroy each other, and if China is to 
be one of them, she will perish with the rest. 
~ Another book which should be of inestimable 
Eralue to the student of China and her prob- 
lems is Dr. Mingchien Joshua Bau’s “The For- 
‘eign Relations of China,’* which now avpears 


We have been making quite a stir about the “‘trackless trolley” 


enterprising cities have just introduced. 
fenders shown on the sides and in the front and rear of the car are intended both to eliminate acci- 


in a new, revised and enlarged edition. This volume is a detailed 
history of China’s relations with the outside world, from her first 
treaty with a foreign Power in 1689 down to the Disarmament 
Conference in Washington. But it is more than a mere diplo- 

matic history. It is also a survey of the policies pursued by 
various Powers in their dealings with China, a discussion of 
China’s present-day problems, and an outline of a foreign policy 
for the new China. The foreign policies which Dr. Bau suggests 
are grouped under four heads: the policy of preservation, the 
policy of recovery, the policy of the Golden Rule, and the policy 
of world welfare. . As an example of what he means by the policy 
of the Golden Rule, he cites the attitude of the United States 
toward China, which he summarizes as follows: 


She sent missionaries to promote the welfare of the Chinese. She 
refrained from the struggle for leases and concessions, while the other 
Powers made China a happy hunting-ground. On the contrary, 
when China was on the brink of partition, she came with the Open- 
Door doctrine, which contributed much toward saving China from 
dismemberment. In justice and generosity, she remitted the un- 
covered balance of the Boxer indemnity, thus affording means to 
Chinese youths for education in America. As a result, she has won 
the gratitude and good-will of the Chinese. She enjoys the enviable 
honor of being considered China’s best friend. 


The views exprest above will be rather more palatable to 
American readers than those of Putnam Weale and Bertrand 
Russell, both of whom are inclined to be rather cynical with 
regard to America’s idealism. 

Readers who are interested in China but not in its problems 
will find “The Charm of the Middle Kingdom”’} a book to their 
liking. The author, James Reid Marsh, was an official of the 
Chinese Customs, and in that capacity traveled in many parts of 
China. As he speaks and writes the Chinese language, he was 
able to get in closer touch with the people than is possible for 
the ordinary tourist, and his descriptions have that charm of 


“ intimacy which makes very pleasant reading. 


*THr ForEIGN RELATIONS OF Cuina. By Mingchien Joshua Bau, 
M.A., Ph.D. New, revised and enlarged edition. 541 pages. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. $4.00. 


{THE CHARM oF THE Mrppite Kinepom. By James Reid Marsh. 
With Illustrations. 245 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 





THIS IS NEW WITH US, BUT QUITE USUAL IN CHINA 


systems that some of our more 


The system has been in use in China for some time. The 


dents and to discourage would-be suicides. 
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Pio Baroja, Spain’s Novelist of Pity 
The Significance of His Trilogy 


In my books, as in most that are modern, there is an indefinable 
resentment against life and against society. . . . 1 am convinced 
that life is neither good nor bad; it is like Nature, necessary. And 
society is neither good nor bad. It is bad for the man endowed with 
a sensibility which is excessive for his age; it is good for a mam who 
finds himself in harmony with his surroundings. . . . Man needs to 
be endowed with a sensibility which is proper to his epoch and his 
environment; if he has less his life will be merely that of a child; if 
he has just the right measure, it will be the life of an adult; if he has 
more, he will be an invalid. 


HESE few lines from his witty autobiographical note- 
book, “Youth and Egolatry,” might well serve as a key 
to the: novels of Pio Baroja. They are a peculiarly 

fitting introduction to his most important work, the trilogy of 
novels known as “The Struggle for Life,’ of which the first, 
“The Quest,’* has recently 
been translated into English. As 
a novelist Baroja is one of the 
products of that “modernist” 
movement in Spanish art and 
letters which first crystallized in 
Latin America under the leader- 
ship of Rubén Darfo, and in the 
year of the Spanish-American 
war, a decade later, began to 
flower abundantly in Spain itself. 
The catastrophe of the war pre- 
cipitated a sudden fermentation 
in the intellectual life of the na- 
tion which rapidly got exprest 
not only in literature and the 
arts, but more importantly in 
politics, in economics, in social 
theory, in religious belief; in 
short, at every point where a 
coldly realistic criticism found it 
possible to attack the authority 
of tradition. If the paths of 
doctrine seem divergent the ideals 
behind them seem none the less 
clear. What happened was that 
on all fronts and in various ways 
a great struggle set in which had 
for its object a wider diffusion of 
the material and spiritual bene- 
fits of progress. The emancipa- 
tion of the common people so 
eloquently preached was to be economic and political as well as 
intellectual. Socialism, anti-clericalism, republicanism, philo- 
sophical anarchy, agrarian and industrial revolution were among 
the doctrines that, however irreconcilable as to method, seemed 
to offer means to the realization of a common aspiration. In 
literature a parallel cleavage with tradition took place. New and 
exciting and radical ideas began to compete with the academic 
formalism of the classical tradition and with the lingering shabby 
survival of romanticism. A generation of innovators arose. The 
fruits of the renascence are to be found in the austere mysticism 
of Miguel de Unamuno, in the analytie criticism of Martinez 
Ruiz, better known under his pseudonym of Azorin, in the plays 
of Benavente and the Quinteros, in the novels of Pio Baroja. 


*Tur Quest. By Pio Baroja. Translated from the Spanish by Isaac 
Goldberg. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50. 





PIO BAROJA 


Baroja is typical of the detached rationalism which succeeded 
the first romantic enthusiasm of the younger Spanish writers for 
the panaceas of the demagogs. At fifty he is sophisticated, 
disillusioned, weary and a little sad. His irony is that of a genera- 
tion brought up to believe in the perfectability of humanity 
through social organization; looking about him, he finds that we 
have made little progress in perfecting human life in spite of 
much theorizing, that most of the panaceas involve consequences 
almost as fatal as the disease. This attitude, philosophically, 
leads to materialism and agnosticism. For the romantic, anthro- 
pomorphiec notion of man’s central importance in life, Baroja’s 
generation has substituted the belief that life is neither good 
nor bad, but only natural, and that man, far from playing the 
stellar réle in the dramatic universal economy, is the preoccu- 
pation of no primal force, but of 
himself. But for all his disillu- 
sion, his cynical and pessimistic 
temperament, his sophisticated 
logic, Baroja is anything but a 
quietist. He is as far from ac- 
quiescence and resignation as any 
convinced romantic. In spite of 
the fact that he has retired to a 
little village in his native Basque 
country where he lives in peace 
remote from the conflict, he sees 
that the conflict itself must go 
on. And because in it humanity 
necessarily suffers, he has pity; 
in that humanitarianism, over 
which even his rigorous logic can 
not prevail, lies almost the sole 
emotional coloring of his art. 

Almost, but not quite the only 
emotional coloring. His friend 
Azorin has detected another emo- 
tion—the cold, implacable fury of 
Baroja’s hatred for cruelty and 
stupidity, which to him are “two 
enormities, incredible and intol- 
erable.” It is against these two 
evils that Baroja has, in the past, 
most frequently been drawn into” 
action; his hatred for them ex- 
plains his early predilections to 
anarchy, to religious agnosticism, 
to economic reform, as it equally explains his later analytic. 
criticism and final detachment. Characteristically and always a 
rebel, he has become in middle life an iconoclast whose pity is 
edged with irony. 

Baroja’s admirations in literature illustrate the principal 
qualities of his art.as a novelist. They are, he tells us, Dickens, 
Balzac, Poe, Dostoievski and Stendhal. Like Balzac, Baroja is 
a social historian who has attempted to give an accurate picture 
of society in his own time. Like Dickens, his chief preoccupation 
is with humble folk and his principal emotion is pity. Like Dos- 
toievski he glows with a fierce hatred of those things which oppress 
and humiliate the spirit. Like Stendhal, he is an intellectualist; 
like Poe, his art has its roots in rationalistic criticism. 

The three volumes of “The Struggle for Life” are his most 
significant and most characteristic work. They deal with the 
pilgrimage of the boy Manuel, son of the serving-woman Petra, 
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_ When, as in the case of the student Roberto, they 
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PIO BAROJA IN HIS STUDY 


through the various strata of Madrid society. In form they 
resemble the picaresque romance indigenous to Spain which 
starts a merry rogue out upon a series of adventures in the world 
and carries him through a set of disconnected experiences having 
their only unity in his personality. The distinction between the 
trilogy of Baroja and the picaresque romances is not in the 
matter of form, but in that of feeling. The writers of picaresque 
romances could look at crime, misery and poverty with a de- 
tached and impersonal attitude; these things were natural and 
had always been part of life, they could be viewed as comedy. 
But whether a condition or an event is comic or tragic is not 
implicit in the event; it depends upon the extent to which you 
_ care about the person affected. If either romantic philosophy or 
_ scientific doctrine enforces a belief in the high destiny of man, 
these same conditions become humiliating and tragic; pity 
rather than amusement is the emotional response. 

“The Quest” expresses this pity, as it also expresses resent- 
ment. It is a vivid, haunting, acid picture of what experience 
means to the folk whom life defeats and society rejects. It moves 
entirely among outcasts; drunkards, thieves, harlots and beggars 
living in the broken-down, squalid area that fringes all great 
modern cities. The stimulation of drink is their only release 


from the tragedy of life; they summon as their only beauty the 


magnificent dreams of power which come with intoxication. The 
only love they know is the satisfaction of a physical 
desire, When, exceptionally, this passion is colored 
by any attitude of nobility, as in the case of Man- 
uel’s cousin Leandro and the girl Milagros who jilts 


hin, tragedy is the inevitable consequence. 


cherish any nascent ideal aspirations, they become 
grotesque and fantastic. Experience deals least 
harshly with them on the level of purely animal 
existence; at best, it is but a prelude to defeat. 
Manuel, the son of the servant Petra, is 





$ 
— “endowed with a sensibility excessive for his 
environment.” He has an instinct for the fine 
_ things of life and an impulse toward decency and 
_ respectability. He passionately wants to escape 
from the ranks of the outcasts among whom 
circumstances have thrown him, and join those 
of the honest workers. He is a rebel & rebours, 
_ a potential anarchist allured momentarily by 
_ the bourgeoisie. Two things he greatly wants: 
~money and love. But when he attempts to secure 
them he finds that illicit methods seem most 
* conspicuously successful, and for these he has an 


abiding aversion. He does not succumb to crime 
like his cousin Vidal, nor does he become a brute 
like his companion El Biszco. His one experience 
in robbery ironically convinces him that, both 
materially and spiritually, the results are not 
worth the effort. The episode in which the three 
boys break into a vacant house only to discover 
nothing worth carrying off is a bit of magnificent 
irony in Baroja’s best vein. It illustrates the 
final tragedy of defeat: that when the broken, 
nerveless outcast finally summons enough courage 
to violate the rules of the society which has 
rejected him, he obtains no reward for his pains. 
The experience leaves Manuel more firmly con- 
vineed than ever that his future lies with the 
forces that make for order and decency and con- 
formity to the social pattern into which the 
associates of his youth do not fit. The end of 
“The Quest”’ leaves him with this conviction; its 
sequels, “Weeds” and “The Red Dawn,” shortly 
to be issued in English, carry him through succes- 
sive stages of disillusion on his upward course. 

Baroja’s novel is the product of a sensitive and 
crusading social conscience; his convictions are 
equalitarian and he denounces society for its refusal to recognize 
in crime and poverty, misery and humiliation, a challenge to its 
own justification. The effect of his humanitarian emotion is 
vastly sharpened by what seems to be its almost complete suppres- 
sion in his writing. Greater restraint and a more strict imper- 
sonality than that which he practises are hardly conceivable. He 
is consistently objective, transcribing actuality with the swift, 
biting line of the etcher. Like the etcher’s, his picture of life has 
sharpness and character and force rather than color; it is a world 
reduced to terms of black and white. Baroja’s incisiveness, his 
attitude. of casually and coldly performing a rigorously intel- 
lectual demonstration, his blunt directness in presentation are in 
large measure the sources of his power as a novelist. His keen 
sense of reality makes few concessions to hope and none to senti- 
mentality. However fantastic are the occasional eccentrics who 
float perilously and for a moment on top of the current—card- 
sharps, disabled acrobats, 
submerged current itself, as it flows through his novel, is indis- 
putable. His underworld is scabrous, degraded, but terrible only 
in its ironic despair. 

Baroja lives now in the little town of Itzea in his native Basque 
country. Occasionally he visits Madrid or Paris. And he con- 
tinues to write novels; stories of seamen in his province of 
Guipuzcoa, pictures of life in provincial towns, tales of the revo- 
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lutionary period in Spain at the beginning of the last century. 
But his finest work is to be found in the series of novels dealing 
with the two aspects of Spanish life that he knows best; the life 
of Madrid, and that of the small provincial towns. It was, 
however, not as a man of letters that he became acquainted with 
either. His father was a well-known mining engineer, the scion 
of a family in which the expression of liberal opinions had been 
a tradition for two generations. Pio Baroja was destined to be 
a physician, but as a student was not extraordinarily successful. 
“People would tell me,” he writes of his student days, “‘ Now is 
the time for you to study; later on you will have leisure to 
enjoy yourself; and after that will come the time to make money.’ 
—But I needed all three times in which to do nothing—and I 
could have used another three hundred.” He finally passed his 
examinations in medicine, and altho he had no interest in prac- 
tising made application for the post of village physician in the 
village of Cestona. Here he remained for two years; then he 
deserted medicine. His next adventure was the operation of a 
bakery and pastry shop in Madrid in partnership with his brother, 
an undertaking imposed upon them by the financial difficulties 
of a widowed aunt who owned the shop. This venture, at first 
unsuccessful, was retrieved by a fortunate speculation on the 
Madrid Bourse, and shortly became financially profitable. Baroja 
has written amusingly of the difficulties which he encountered 
as a small tradesman; in the matter of official regulation they 
probably confirmed him in his contempt for government. On 


one occasion, when some alterations in the shop were contem- 
plated, a building license was refused because no provision had 
been made for a stall in which to house the donkey which, accord- 
ing to regulations, was to run the kneading machine. ‘The fact 
that Baroja’s machine was operated by an electric motor did not 
cause the petty official to suspend his solicitude for the welfare 
of the hypothetical donkey. 

Baroja began his career as a writer while still engaged in the 
bakery business, contributing variously to magazines and news- 
papers. His first novel sold fewer than one hundred copies; his 
second, fewer than fifty. Undiscouraged by this lack of success, 
he continued writing and shortly thereafter won a considerable 
audience with “The Tree of Knowledge,” a novel based in part 
upon his own experiences as a physician in Madrid and the 
provinces. His next novels were concerned with studies of the 
anarchist movement, and these, particularly “The Wandering 
Lady,’ which is founded upon the attempt of Matteo Morral 
to assassinate the King and Queen of Spain on the day of their 
wedding, made secure his reputation as one of the most dis- 
tinguished contemporary men of letters in Spain. He is, however, 
the interpreter of something less restricted in interest than Spanish 
life in a peculiarly absorbing period. Despite his racial integrity 
—and he is primarily Basque rather than Spanish—his novels are 
especially significant for their revelation of intellectual and spirit- 
ual dejection. It is the mood of a generation weary of trying 
to fashion a new idea from the broken pieces of its dead gods. 





Confessions of a Literary Hobo 


R. KEMP’S autobiographical narrative, “ramping on 
Life,”* belongs to that group of confessions in which may 
be found Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Up-Stream.” In other words it 
is an honest effort to paint one’s self without any idealization, to 
orientate one’s experiences in relation to the great passions of life, 
and, above all, to indicate subjective experience as well as the 
more objective and outward manifestations of a career which, if not 
especially valuable to American letters, is, at least, engrossing in 
itself. Time has rolled on since it was the proper thing to deplore 
sincere revelations of one’s own smallnesses and spiritual defects 
and to doubt the validity of experiences which leave a bad taste in 
the mouth. It has become evident that no complete picture may 
be drawn without its shadows. There are assuredly shadows in 
Mr. Kemp’s narrative. But these shadows sink into their proper 
perspective when we realize the disadvantages which. the writer 
met in his long and hazardous attempt to devote his life to the 
creation of poetry. One cannot but admire his determination, 
although at the same time one never fails to realize that the very 
nature of the man is incomplete, that an oblique streak runs 
through his nature, and that many of his experiences were shame- 
less because he did not possess the mental and moral stamina to 
face them with the necessary amount of spiritual strength. 
Writing in a picturesque if somewhat jagged style, Mr. Kemp 
outlines vividly a career that is based primarily on a restlessness 
that would not permit it to take root anywhere. Thus we have a 
rather barren childhood culminating in experiences at sea and 
followed by the life of a hobo. During all these years Kemp 
strove to write poetry. He wandered about the country in 
ragged clothes, sometimes getting jailed as a vagrant, but always 
he had his volume of Keats or his Bible in his pocket. At first 
glance he would appear to be a sort of Villon of his day, but a brief 
analysis will show that he possessed neither the literary strength 
nor the mental independence of Villon. He is as derivative in his 
experiences as he is in his poetry. He would seem to follow the 
easiest path, and the easiest path for him was hardly the respect- 
able road to intense literary application. There are moments of 
his life when he touches the high plane of spiritual achievement, 


*TRAMPING ON Lire. By Harry Kemp. 


New York: Boni & Liveright. 


but these moments are few and far between. For the most par> 
he displays a curious streak of indifference toward the accepted 
gentilities of life. Other writers have done this, but their excuse — 
was a profound genius that made it possible for them to do any- 
thing they desired. This is not the case with the central figure 
in “Tramping on Life.” The reader will feel this falling short 
from genius at many points in the book. 

Two episodes stand out in bold relief. One is the residence at 
Artworth Studios and the full-length portrait drawn of the sage 
of that community group, Spalton. The disguises are flimsy 
here, and any intelligent reader will arrive at the conviction that — 
Kemp is writing about the Roycroft Studios and the late Elbert 
Hubbard. The picture drawn of Spalton (or Hubbard) is clear 
and uncompromising. It is, more or less, an attack on the in- 
tegrity of that person, and it carries the ring of truth. From what — 
one has heard of that group and the unique figure who controlled 
it, it is difficult to conceive any extenuating circumstances which 
would permit Spalton to domineer in the Tzar-like manner in 
which he did. Kemp’s powers of portraiture are at their best 
here, and the picture drawn is an absorbing one. ‘The second 
episode occupies the greater part of the last half of the book, and 
it covers the writer’s residence in an idealistic community, his love- 
affair with the wife of the director, and the smash-up that ensued. 
This disagreeable episode is now old history, and one has but to 
turn back to the old files of newspapers to read about it. Whether 
or not Gregory (I use the name given the hero of this autobiogra- 
phy by Mr. Kemp) is to be excused for his participation in that 
affair must rest with the reader. It may be taken in different 
ways. From one aspect Gregory was pretty much of a cad. 
From another he was an intense lover, a lonely Tristan with a 
somewhat weak nature, which caused him to drift far beyond his 
depth. The reader must settle this for himself. 

Some few things stand out in a curious manner in the book. 
For instance, the hero sails to China and wanders through that 
colorful land for some time. Yet the reader never gets a clear 
picture of China. Apparently the country did not react on the 
writer at all. He was there, we know, merely because he says so. 
But the mystery, the strangeness, even the peculiar differences 


(Continued on page 71) 


~ own to a knowledge of medicine. 
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In This Month’s Fiction Library 


Current Novels and Stories 


N YHAT school boy or girl of America but knows the 
date, 1492, and thinks he knows all the story of that 
voyage of discovery! It is a difficult task that Mary 
Johnston has set herself in her new romance, “1492”’—to vivify 
those happenings about which our minds have become almost 
as mechanical as about our A B C’s.- But she has achieved the 
feat of breathing into the old tale a new breath of life. The story 
is richly woven of the most colorful materials, and always through 
it runs blue and gold—the blue of the sky and the sea, which 
Cristoforo Colombo knew and loved better than the land, and 
the gold Spain hoped for, men killed for, and El Almirante sought 
for even to the last voyage. 

The story is told by one named Jayme de Marchena, but called 
Juan Lepe, a believer in Columbus from the time of the first 
memorable sight of him, while he is yet poor and seeking aid, 
Juan Lepe meets Columbus at Granada, overhears his pleading 
before King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella—he knew him for a 
proud and commanding figure even then, when rebuffed—and 
is there again when Columbus, on his way from Spain to France, 
is overtaken by the messenger with the order to return. As if a 
strong fate willed it, Juan Lepe is drawn by circumstances to 
become his follower to the end. The age and the country were 
dangerous to one with a strain of Jewish blood, and to one who 


had written unorthodox sayings; so it was that Jayme de Mar- 


chena called himself “Juan Lepe” and was willing to join the 
crew of one hundred who sailed from Palos. He later takes the 
place of physician on the voyage, when necessity causes him to 
It is during the many weeks 
of that first long voyage that we come to know Columbus, his 
simplicity, his lonely courage, his childlikeness. As Juan Lepe 


writes, “the Admiral had the great man’s mark.” 


History has not been fictionized to any great extent in the 


telling, but an amazing glamour of romance has been flung about 


it by the style of the narrator, which is curious and medieval. 
There is more than one moving moment in the story—the de- 
parture from Palos into the great unknown Ocean Sea; the 


_ hoped-for and despaired-of first landfall: “never was wind so 


sweet as that which blew this morning’; the second coming 
of Columbus to the New World, when Juan Lepe, who had stayed 
behind, the only one of thirty-eight left to see the Admiral again, 


- saw the boats coming, “folding wings . . . the lovely white swans.” 


The other voyages follow, but none is so full of interest as the 
first, for no other was so full of high hopes and daring for the 
voyagers. But always to the.west Columbus pushes, unsatisfied, 
—to Cuba, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Isle of Pines—until on his 
last voyage he comes so near to the truth of his discovery as to 
say: “What if it is not Asia at all? What if it is all New, and 


all the maps have to be redrawn?”’ Incidents crowd in that full 


span of life of which Juan Lepe writes. There is treachery, 


killing, stealing, plotting. It is a sad, true tale he tells, of how 


the white men fell from their places as gods in the minds of the 
Indians; gods who had come to them in winged canoes from 


heaven turned: out to be men of weakness, lust and greed. The 


story follows through Columbus’s arrest and ignominious return 


to Spain, where he who has said longingly, “What I would is 





- that the Lord would give to me forever to sail a great ship, and 


to find, forever to find,” is no longer El Almirante except in his 
own signature. 

“1492” is a notable achievement in its dignity, sincerity, 
reality and richness.. It is like an old manuscript which makes 
another age come close to us, glowing and bright. But the 
actuality of Columbus in the story is the chief accomplishment. 


He lives in it, to be admired and loved. We see him as a man, 
but as a man who “knew his star to be a great star.” There are 
some vivid descriptions of places. One sees the islands the adven- 
turers sailed among—almost sees them with their eyes. The 
reader is also imprest throughout the book with the largeness 
of Columbus’s achievement, a largeness which his friend, the 
narrator, only glimpses when he says: “In fifty years 
dred years—in two hundred? 
road?” 





in a hun- 
What is coming up the long 
When one finishes “1492,” one says with Juan Lepe, 
“O Life, thou wondrous goddess of happenings!” 

ELIZABETH STEAD TABER 





“1492.” By Mary Johnston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Swann’s Way 


HILE this review of “Swann’s Way” was being written, 

the news came that Marcel Proust was dead, that his high 
venture, “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,” had ceased, and 
that in him one of the most interesting literary phenomena of 
our time had passed away. It is difficult to estimate “Swann’s 
Way,” for it is but the first part of an enormous novel which 
covers seven or eight volumes, and, besides that, it is a book that 
never depends on action for its interest. It is a study in mind 
development, an effort to adhere closely to an intensely subjective 
method in the rendering of a spirit. To do this the author fore- 
swore action and occupied himself mainly with analytical detail. 
M. Proust, it may readily be affirmed, started as a disciple of 
Henry James and carried his formula to a natural conclusion. 
One must not attempt to bracket M. Proust with James Joyce, 
for the two men worked in different métiers. Joyce also is sub- 
jective, but he displays his subject through the medium of fluid 
thought running through the mind. Proust does not use fluid 
thought; his subject matter is conveyed by a careful analysis of 
things past as the mind looks back upon them. ‘Thought inter- 
weaves into thought; every aspect of the problem is surveyed with 
the intense gaze of a man staring through a microscope at the — 
human soul. The result is a book that moves with an extremely 
sluggish pace. Indeed, at times there is no movement at all. 
One stands and observes. 

“Swann’s Way” has been beautifully translated by C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff, and it is to be hoped that the translator will go on with 
the rest of the volumes which make up this epochal attempt. 
In this first section (it comes in two volumes) a picture is given 
of the child mind through which Swann is first observed, and 
later Swann himself, having been initiated, is introduced and 
enters upon his first love-affair. By far the greatest part of this 
section is the analysis of the child’s mind, done through remem- 
bered events long afterward. Carefully and with a high degree of 
tenderness the writer explores the recesses of this mind, fishing 
up apparently inconsequential episodes and presenting them in 
their true perspective as important stages of development in the 
growth of the adolescent. It is a remarkable piece of work and 
the stamp of authenticity is upon it. One can not but believe 
that this is just the way in which a child would develop if he were 
brought up in similar circumstances. 

It has been stated that reminiscences of M. Proust’s own child- 
hood form a portion of this section, and one is tempted to believe 
it. The lonely heart of the child crying out for affection, set in 
a monstrous circle of great-aunts and uncles who do not under- 


_. stand, and who view as molehills the mountains that loom before 
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this infant mind, is started on its pitiful journey with the utmost 
delicacy of imagination and visualization. Into this infant mind 
first comes the impression of Swann, and it is through the eyes of 
the child that the reader first views this man, who is to be the 
center of interest in the book. Strangely enough, the acuteness 
of the child’s deductions would seem to set the pace of the book; 
one feels that this is the real Swann. 

With such a lack of action as has been implied it is impossible 
to do more in a review than note the extremely meticulous analysis 
of character-development which is really the raison d’étre for the 
whole undertaking. The kinship with Henry James makes itself 
evident before one has traveled very far into the book. And it 
is not alone in long, involved sentences (altho they are there in 
abundance) that this kinship is to be felt. It is also evident in 
the ability of the author to remove strata after strata of thought 
from a situation, to view all sides of a thought, to pursue it to its 
inevitable conclusion. This style of writing is the reverse of the 
impressionistic school. There one is given a hint and the mind 
fares forth on its journey from that hint, arriving at its own con- 
clusions. But in “Swann’s Way” the author does all the labor of 
the reader’s mind. He leaves nothing intimated; he pursues 
everything to its logical conclusion until the reader realizes that 
it is impossible to extract anything more from the thought. 
Strangely enough, this method, which is sometimes dull in the 
work of Henry James, is never so in the work of M. Proust. Per- 
haps one reason for this is the Gallic temperament. It is always 
difficult to discover a French author who writes in a dull manner. 
The thought of Henry James is often lost in its own convolutions, 
but this is not so with the thought of M. Proust. Proust’s mind 
is more alert, and altho he takes pages upon pages to encircle 
and portray the outer and inner meanings of an apparently simple 
thing, the very grace of his prose, the unexpected developments 
which occur and then seem most natural after they occur, render 
the chapters an absorbing mental exercise. 

It is undoubtedly true that any reader desirous of plot or action 
will be bored to death with “Swann’s Way,” but those readers 
who take joy in following the immeasurable potentialities of the 
human mind will discover it to be an experiment of the utmost 
importance. There can be but small doubt that the course of 
high fictional endeavor is shifting into new channels, and “Swann’s 
Way” is one of the books that show where this new channel is 
going to lead. A new school of fiction, which for want of a better 
name we may term the cerebral school, has arisen. 





Swann’s Way. By Marcel Proust. Henry Holt & Co. 


Millions 


RNEST POOLE has undertaken to do just one thing in 
“Millions,” and he has done that very effectively: he has 
used the glare of gold as a searchlight to reveal the inner natures 
of a group of normal people from a country town. The scene is 
New York City, and the “Millions” belong to Gordon Cable, 
who lies unconscious after an automobile accident. His sister 
Madge, who will inherit his money if he dies, has been called from 
her humble place as cashier of an up-State village store to handle 
the complex situation at her brother’s bedside. With a sure hand 
Mr. Poole has depicted the sordid yet wholly respectable relatives 
who gather around Madge in that darkened apartment, ostensibly 
to protect her interests, but really to indulge in dreams of avarice. 
Uncle Phil, the unsuccessful country doctor and village druggist; 
Aunt Abby, the pious mother of a large and struggling family; 
Ray, her slangy and materialistic son—all gather there to “ help” 
Madge, and incidentally to make her task doubly difficult. For 
all are hypnotized by Gordon’s supposed millions, and are dream- 
ing greedy dreams of what they will do if Madge gives them some 
of the money. 
The situation is piquantly complicated by the presence of Miss 
O’Brien, an alarmingly unconventional actress, who claims the 
rights of a passionate attachment to the unconscious man. These, 


with the surgeon and nurses, and with Gordon’s big-hearted 
partner, Joe, are the characters that play out the tense drama 
during the week that Gordon Cable lies at the point of death. 
Gordon seems, like Charles I, an unconscionable time in dying, 
and any one who reads the book for the dramatic action in it may 
justly object that this single thread of suspense is stretched out 
too long; but the author’s main object has been to reveal the inner 
recesses of the human heart under the X-ray of greed, and he does 
it with humor and insight. His method involves frequent repe- 
tition of a phrase, like a Wagnerian leit-motif, in connection with 
each character; it is an effective method, so far as characterization 
is concerned, but it tends to get on the reader’s nerves. “ Mil- 
lions” is not as great a novel as “The Harbor,” but it is an ex- 
cellent piece of workmanship on a smaller scale, and every char- 
acter in it is as true and natural as your own family at the break- 
fast table. It successfully stands the test of being read aloud in 
the family circle without a lapse of interest from the easy beginning 
to the surprize at the end. 





By Ernest Poole. New York: The Mac- 


MILLIONS. 
$1.75. 


millan Company. 


279 pages. 


The Poisoned Paradise 


LTHO Robert W. Service has written two previous nov- 
els, most people have known only his poetry—those 
swinging rhymes of the frozen Northern places, of the lure of hunt- 
ing for gold, of the powerful and enthralling fascination of life 
so sketchily touched by civilization. His verses are easy to 
parody, yet they have meant something genuine to those who 
have. lived, struggled, failed or achieved in the Yukon. His 
novels may come, in time, to have had the same quality as his 
poems, but “The Poisoned Paradise” wholly lacks it. Here Mr. 
Service seems, if not ill at ease, decidedly unhappy. Through 
the book’s most exciting and murderous moments the reader has 
the feeling that the author must be longing for the moment when 
it will be finished. Gambling in a miner’s cabin is evidently 
understandable and picturesque to Mr. Service, but Monte Carlo 
is something very different. Mr. Service admits that Monte 
Carlo is capable of holding many people year after year, decade 
after decade, in its unholy grasp; his characters are told they 
must feel this, but they never convince the reader that they do so. 
Yet the pictures which he draws of Monte Carlo are very 
graphic. They show it:as a place of sinister and endless intrigue, 
misery, crime, hunger and death. It is quite fantastically horrible. 
“The Casino is like a stage where they enter, play their parts, 
and make their exits. Old and young, good and bad, rich and 
poor—they come and go; they lose or win; they sidle across the 
glossy floor under the great white dome; they smirk and posture, 
wrangle and vapor. Beefy Englishman and desiccated Yank, 
flatulent Frenchman and oily Italian, morose Spaniard and 
bovine Swede; Jap, Chinaman, Levantine Jew—they mix amid 
the throng that surges around the whirring wheels, and their 
strange tongues mingle in one confused babble.” And for a 
brief period we are shown Monte Carlo as we might see an adven- 
turess, never utterly subjected, but just for a little seen without 
her pretenses and her falseness under a pitilessly revealing light. 
Mary GrauamM Bonner. 





Tur Porsonep Parapiss. By Robert W. Service. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


One of Ours 


XCEPTIONALLY well written, yet by no means a great 
novel, Miss Cather’s “One of Ours” tells acceptably the 
story of one of those gallant young doughboys of whom all true 
Americans are proud. In the beginning, the long descriptions . 
of farm life are tedious, and the sharp break between the book’s 
two sections, which comes when Claude Wheeler goes to the war, 
injures its continuity. Its point of view is extremely pessimistic; 
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Claude’s mother, who is obviously the author’s mouthpiece at 


_ the end, feels that to die was the happiest fate which could have 
befallen the son she dearly loved. For those who, like Claude, 


were idealists could not endure their disappointment. 


“One by 


one, the heroes of that war, the men of dazzling soldiership, 
leave prematurely the world they have come back to. . . . One 


by one they quietly die by their own hands. . . . They were 
the ones who had hoped extravagantly—who, in order to 
do what they did, had to hope extravagantly and to believe 
passionately. And they found they had hoped and believed 





too much.” 


Nor is it only in its conclusion that the novel is pessimistic; 


its view of the farmers and of the general life of the Middle West 


is almost as unflattering as that of “Main Street.’ Claude 
Wheeler was an alien among his own people because he could not 
share their passion for “things’”—for new reapers and new auto- 
mobiles and talking-machines and cream-separators which were 
more trouble than anything else, nor believe as they did in the 
supreme importance of making and spending money. There is 
little of nobility, little of beauty, much of the materialistic in this 
Middle Western life as Miss Cather presents it, a life in which 
flesh is all, and spirit little or nothing. When there is religion, it 
is a religion like that of Claude’s mother, who firmly believed 
that “the mind should remain obediently within the theological 
conception of history.” Yet Mrs. Wheeler, for all her narrowness, 


had something of fineness too, and tho the daily existence here 


: 


depicted scenes nearly as dreary to the reader as it did to Claude, 
most of the characters have at least a few good qualities of their 
own. Claude himself has been carefully drawn, and he wins a 
certain amount of sympathy, while many of the minor characters 
are flesh-and-blood people—Enid, the exceedingly unpleasant 


_ female Claude married, her dissatisfied father, the delightful 


is . 
: Sergeant Hicks, and others. 





was death. 


The overseas part of the novel is very much the more interest- 


ing. It has incident and color, and tho Claude’s friend Victor 


Morse is not entirely convincing, several of the other people he 
meets are very well done. The book shows understanding and 
sympathy, and its descriptions are often vivid. It is an essen- 


tially tragic novel; tragic, not because Claude is killed, but be- 
cause its point of view is that in this world there is no place for 


the idealist, that just because Claude was fine and sensitive, clean- 
souled and aspiring, the best that could possibly be wished for him 
Louis—E MauNsELL FIELD. 


One or Ours. By Willa Cather. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Skippy Bedelle 


Johnson takes us back to Lawrenceville, where the Tennessee 
Shad, Turkey Reiter and the Triumphant Egghead were 
These individuals and several others, 


[ NARRATING the adventures of Skippy Bedelle, Owen 


wont to disport themselves. 


_ who will be remembered by readers of Mr. Johnson’s earlier stories, 
appear in the present volume also, but only in the background. 
Skippy Bedélle and his chum, Snorky Green, occupy the center 


of the stage. It may be said in passing that Skippy has all the 


necessary qualifications for a stellar réle, and that Snorky is a 
very efficient feeder. 


The word “feeder” is here used in its 
theatrical sense. Taken literally, it expresses a quality so com- 
mon to boys in general, and to Lawrenceville boys in particular, 
that its possession by any one individual would awaken no com- 


ment whatsoever. 


Skippy is a genius, altho that fact is appreciated neither by 
his family nor by his teachers. But Skippy knows, and so 
does Snorky, that his invention of the Mosquito-Proof Socks will 
some day make him famous and rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. To be sure, there are some details yet to be worked out, 


and it becomes painfully evident that Lawrenceville is not the 


place to carry on the necessary experiments, but the idea is there, 


and time will bring opportunities for its development. In the 


meantime there are plenty of other things to occupy the attention 
of a growing boy. 

At sixteen, women have no place in Skippy’s life. He despises 
them as inferior beings quite unworthy of the attention of a red- 
blooded man. But when his friends begin to boast of their con- 
quests and to exhibit photographs, couch cushions and other 
trophies, he feels that it is incumbent upon him to prove that he 
is not utterly devoid of the power to charm the fair sex. At 
first, his triumphs are wholly imaginary, but in course of time 
he becomes a “fusser” of the deepest dye. He does not escape 
scatheless, however. More than once his heart, or perhaps it is 
merely his self-esteem, is deeply wounded, and more than once he 
swears that he is through with women forever. But such oaths 
are made only to be broken. 

The book is rich in that spontaneous humor which made the 
author’s earlier stories of school-boy life so delightful. Those 
who read and enjoyed those first stories will doubtless be glad to 
welcome Owen Johnson back to Lawrenceville. 





Skippy BEDELLE. 
Fuhr. 316 pages. 


By Owen Johnson. With Illustrations by Ernest 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The Strange Attraction 


ANE MANDER’S New Zealand novel, “The Strange Attrac- 
tion,’’* belongs to the literature of revolt—to the new school 
that is bent with the desperate earnestness of youth upon 
smashing the few Victorian conventions and reticences that 

survive. New Zealand, it seems, is quite as advanced in this 
respect as the United States. Miss Mander’s heroine, Valerie 
Carr, is thoroughly emancipated. She smokes cigarets, drinks 
with men, says “Oh, hell!” when slightly annoyed, works in the 
Dargaville News office at hours of the night that would have 
shocked her maiden aunts, and is determined not to have her 
freedom hampered by marriage, though she is desirous of love. 
Poor Bob Lorrimer loves her, but only in the old-fashioned way 
that regards a wife, a home and children as desirable. When Bob 
upbraids her for taking part in a drinking bout or going alone at 
night to Dane Barrington’s tent, she silences him with the remark: 
“Tf only we would all let each other go pleasantly to hell the world 
would be quite a nice place to live in.” 

Despite the book’s title, there is nothing strange in the attrac- 
tion that brings together Valerie, with her literary ambitions, an | 
Dane Barrington, a brilliant writer socially ostracized. They are 
kindred spirits, and both despise the old social conventions. Yet 
when their love becomes overpowering, it is Dane, the man with 
a bad reputation, who gently urges Valerie to marry him. She 
protests vehemently: 


Good heavens! What is the matter with this world that nobody 
can believe that I have a principle, an idea I want to live by! Pm 
not the first woman in the world who didn’t want to marry, and yet 
everybody treats me as if I were. I’m not the first to say I want a 
career and a lover instead of husband and children. Women have 
been acting that way all down the ages, and yet I have to scream and 
yell and fight to make anyone take any notice of me. And you who 
have been all round the world, I have to shout it at you. Will you 
understand me? I am not domestic. I do not want to darn your 
socks. Ido not want to put your slippers by the fire. I do not want 
to put buttons on your shirts. I do not want children. I’m prob- 
ably a horrid unnatural brute, but I did not make myself, and I can’t 
make myself like the women who want to do these things. Ido want 
to love you.... 


Nevertheless, Dane does persuade her to go through the mar- 
riage ceremony, at the same time agreeing to Valerie’s plan that 
they shall be bound personally only by an informal agreement 
which leaves each free to go his or her way when either shall 
desire it. The story tells how this plan worked out through three 
years, and how the parting came, and how painful it was. The 
author registers no doubts concerning the success of Valerie’s 
experiment, but the reader closes the book with mixed feelings. 
One has to be a thorough modernist to see any promise of happi- 
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ness in Valerie’s solution of the marriage problem, or to avoid a 
feeling that she is selfishly demanding more than a good man 
could give. There is a powerful scene in which she strikes her 
father into silence, but the hard words with which she does it 
seem to outdo in cruelty even the sins of that dapper reprobate. 

It is not the art of the author, but the materials she has used, 
that hold one’s hand from highest praise of “The Strange Attrac- 
tion.” Miss Mander has proved in this novel that she is a skilled 
literary artist—in dialog, plot construction, style, characteriza- 
tion. Every character is alive, every page contributes to the 
dramatic action. The author has chosen, however, to depict a 
group of rather unlovely people, and to do it with a hard realism 
that shrinks not at the oaths of the men or the mannish traits of 
the heroine. The result rather chills the admiration which the 
book might otherwise inspire. 


Tue Strance Arrraction. By Jane Mander. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.90. 





New 


376 pages. 


Dusty Star 


LAF BAKER’S new nature story, “ Dusty Star,” really has 
two heroes—the Indian boy for whom the book is named, 
and Kiopo, his wolf-cub pet. The two are fast friends from the 
beginning, and when Dusty Star’s people hatch a plot to kill his 
four-footed playmate, he flees with Kiopo far to the West, and 
there, in a mountain wilderness called Carboona, the two live 
together and find enough adventures to suit even an Indian boy’s 
taste. Once, when they are attacked by a hostile Indian tribe, 
Kiopo plunges over a cliff with an Indian he is fighting, and then 
Dusty Star is captured; thus they lose each other for a time, and 
before they are reunited they both nearly lose their lives. Dusty 
Star’s escape from captivity—when the camp is raided by a 
grizzly bear—is only one of many exciting scenes. With Kiopo, 
especially, life is one long series of battles. Each of the strange 
friends saves the other’s life again and again, and in time each 
takes on something of the nature of the other. But at last, when 
both are full grown, there comes the call for each to rejoin his own 
kind. ‘ 

One is somewhat at a loss to say whether this is a book for 
children or for grown-ups, as it is written in a grown-up style and 
yet is the kind of story most likely to interest young folk. The 
author has not been content to make a nature book, pure and 
simple, such as Charles G. D. Roberts used to write; he clothes 
his animals with more or less human traits, as when he makes 
Goshmelee, the bear, act as protector and counselor of Dusty 
Star. His tendency to analyze the mental processes of the deni- 
zens of the wilderness also is not very convincing. Nevertheless, 
the book’s wealth of adventure will delight the younger members 
of the family, especially if their elders will read it aloud to them. 
The four full-page illustrations are full of the mystery and thrill 
of forest and mountain. 





Dusty Srar. By Olaf Baker. Illustrated by, Paul Bransom. 302 
pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Overlooked 


le THESE prolific days of innumerable novels of sex, and of 
flappers, and of mystery, of woman’s new-found freedom, of 
Freudian trend, and of temperament and unrest—there are 
dozens under each of these headings—it is a delight to come upon 
one that is different, that is founded on none of these ingredients. 
Here, in these hackneyed, over-written times, is a book that can 
boast originality. It bothers not at all about the pet tendencies 
of novelists to-day, nor does it mimic the up-to-dateness prevalent 
among numerous writers (mimicry is a favorite habit of young 
moderns), but goes its own way, and is intensely interesting. It 
is clearly and tersely written, and the story, for lack of superfluous 
embellishments, stands out in dramatic lucidity. 

Part one is written in the first person by Anthony Kay, a blind 


man. Unseeing, he is doubly sensitive to all that is happening 
around him, and he tells about a group of people he has come 
among at Haréville, a French cure. Jean Brandon is the center 
of the wheel from which the spokes of drama jut. She is very 
lovely, but there is something strange about her, a listlessness, a 
need to be awakened. She is like a beautiful lamp, glowless, 
whose light has gone out. Her broken engagement of many 
years before, the reappearance of the man, and many odd and 
unexplained actions and reactions in this connection, form the 
story’s vertebrae. There is Mrs. Lennox; her superficial and 
lion-hunting aunt, Kranitski; the inexplicable Russian, Princess 
Kouragine, and James Rudd, the novelist. Rudd is conceitedly 
sure of his analysis of the others and their motives. These people 
all talk each other over with Kay, and the little drama unfolds in 
this manner. It is an all-engrossing method. The reader is 
never quite sure who is reporting things as they are, and who is 
not. There is suspense and a keen desire to get at the bottom of 
things in consequence. 

Part two is Rudd’s novel, “Overlooked.” Jean Brandon, dis- 
guised by the fictitious name of Kathleen Farrel, is the heroine. 
It is Rudd’s picture, his interpretation, of all that happened at 
Haréville, the real inside happenings. It is most entertaining 
reading, this second-hand account of what we have just had first 
hand, and we keep wondering when he is right, and when he is 
wrong, and the suspense becomes, somehow, tighter. 

Part three is told by Anthony Kay again. It is mostly a con- 


‘ versation between himself and a man who knew the Haréville 


episode, and has read Rudd’s “Overlooked.” They discuss the 
probability of the truth there, and the reader’s speculations as to 
it all grow ever keener. . At the close the Princess Kouragine adds 
some enlightening bits, but she is a little ambiguous too, and even 
after the book is finished we are left wondering as to exactly who 
loved whom, and why; and who didn’t love whom, and why not. 
Excellently managed all this, handled with great discretion, the 
high lights chosen with a good deal of nicety, and the whole 
smoothly and vividly written. : 


OvrerLooKeD. By Maurice Baring. 200 pages. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


Support 

HAT “asa man thinketh in his heart so is he” is seldom more 

clearly shown than in Margaret Ashmun’s “Support.” — 
Written in simple style, this novel proceeds gently and logically, 
but undramatically. It is the story of a brave woman wisely 
bent upon rising above her environment. The theme is the uni- 
versal problem of a livelihood, and the story.works it out on the 
ethical point of whether or not a divorcee should accept the sup- 
port of the man to whom she now gives nothing, and whether or 
not she should settle down upon her parents, who have already 
done their duty by her. 

Unfitted for business, inexperienced in direct contact with 
the world, confused and annoyed to the point of being crushed by 
the smug embarrassment of her relatives and former friends be- | 
cause of her “ position,’ Constance Moffatt arrives at her con- ~ 
clusions and courageously executes them—through shadows in 
which a less honest soul would have been lost. ! 

“Support,” while lacking humor, still gives us real characters 
sympathetically drawn with the Main Street pencil; people who 
constitute a vivid warning to the countless thousands who un- 
consciously persist in living this life under the appalling limitation 
of fear of the next life. The author’s work suffers somewhat 
from an apprehensive desire to vary the good old “he said” and 
“she said” with newer phrases. Nevertheless, she has made a 
showing on big lines, effectively differentiating between self-pity 
and true humility, for instance, which only a real thinker can do. 
There is inspiration and hope in “Support”’ for those of us who 
wallow, now and then, in the mire of indecision. 


Support. By Margaret Ashmun. 357 pages. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. $2. 
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Knocking Over the Literary Idols of France 


(Continued from page 17) 


loves most. Nevertheless he buckles his armor, brandishes 
his lance and goes out to get him; not to slay him, for Baude- 
laire is more of a man than the others—including George Sand— 
but to label him “Bad Master.” One of the important charges 
brought against Rousseau and Chateaubriand concerns their 
appearance and conduct, but no one has said of them what 
Anatole France says of Charles Baudelaire: “He grimaced like an 

.old monkey. He affected a sort of dandyism in his person. He 
took pleasure in displeasing. He prided himself on appearing 
odious.” Among other things that M. Brunetiére calls him is 
“the extravagant madman.” 

M. Carrére says, “while he is charming as a poet, as a man, 
in spite of his defects, he wins from us—by the sincerity of his 
sorrow and the proud disinterestedness of his life—an irresistible, 
indestructible sympathy.” It is likely that the simple-minded 
official who was asked by Baudelaire, “Have you ever tasted 
little children’s brains? They are like green walnuts and 
very good,” did not share M. Carrére’s opinion. M. Carrére 
doesn’t give the same sauce to his geese that he does to 
his ganders. 

“All great, virile, robust poets have breathed into us the love 
of life, depicted for us the victory of will over passion.” We 
refer the writer of these words to a fellow countryman, M. Coué, 
whose daily-increasing fame is based upon the “discovery” that 
the will is an enemy to man and his moral and physiéal rectitude. 
Imagination is the thing. 

The bald truth is that M. Carrére, a journalist by profession 
and an uncompromising champion of classicism in literature, for 

_ which he has taste and intimacy, is obsessed, and the obsession 
now and then displays itself in his conduct. “Bad Masters” 
represents one of those “now and then” times. He has had 
_ examples, such as M. Lasserre who in his “ Romantisme Frangais”’ 
- made out a much stronger case, and he has had imitators, such as 
_M. Leon Daudet, who thinks the nineteenth century should be 
called the “Stupid Century,” but he has no disciples and it is 
- doubtful if any one calls him master save Mr. McCabe. 
Having witnessed this Samson of French literature take hold 
of the chief pillars on which the Parnassian Temple of nineteenth- 
century literature stood, and having patiently observed him 
bowing himself with all his might and seeing no dead Philistines 
about, we are gratified to find that even he did not perish. His 
concluding chapter on Frederic Mistral, for whom he has a 
reverence approximating idolatry, shows that Mistral’s “ Iphi- 
genie” marks an epoch in French letters. It is a perpetual hail to 
the rebirth of the classical spirit, the Pharos from which comes 
the kindly light that leads us on. It is “like those kindly aged 
relatives whom one abandons in hours of disorder, and to whom, 
as natural guides, one returns when one seems to be on the brink 
of eternity.” 
The translation is good. Here and there are encountered such 
sentences as “Since his death, even during life, he gave rise to 
fierce controversies, not only in literature, but also in the courts,” 
but they are a relief rather than otherwise, for they permit one 
to smile at the text rather than at the testament. It is when Mr. 
McCabe attempts translation from the poets whose character is 
being assailed that he fails lamentably. We are willing to admit 
) that Mr. McCabe knows evolution, astronomy, spiritualism, 
F 
| 
. 







anything he has written about, but we protest any claim to a 
knowledge of poetry. 
noble lines: 


How otherwise could he render Lamartine’s 


Le Poéte est semblable au prince des nuées 
Qui haute tempéte et se rit de l’archer; 
Exile sur le sol au milieu des huées, 

Ses ailes de géant l’empéchent de marcher. 


" into such gibberish as this? 


Not unlike is the poet to the prince of the clouds, 
, Who disports in the storm and for shafts is too fleet, 


From companionship barred, ’midst the jeers of the crowds, 
He has wings of a giant and disdains mortal feet. 


Baudelaire, the poet that M. Carrére has always loved, said: 


One must be drunk always. Everything is in that; it is the only 
question. If you would not feel the horrible burden of Time that 
breaks your shoulders, and bows you to the earth, you must intoxi- 
cate yourself unceasingly. But with what? With wine, with poetry, 
or with virtue—as you please. But intoxicate yourself. 


M. Carrére has done it. He has intoxicated himself on clas- 
sicism, and he has what is known as a “hangover.” 


Outlining the Wonder-World of Science 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Evolution of Stars, The Nebular Theory, The Birth and 
Death of Stars, and Astronomical Instruments. This is as 
thorough a treatment of a great subject as can be comprest into 
fifty pages and forty illustrations, and its effect on whoever reads 
it should be to leaven his daily business with a new perspective. 
His political beliefs will lose a little of their importance when he 
knows something of the sun whose light and warmth make possible 
each instant’s continuance of his political opponent, his party, his 
race, his own brain. 

The worry about next month’s coal appears in more nearly cor- 
rect relation to the importance of the earth’s orbit, and the 
energy generated by its speed of one thousand miles a minute. 
When he gets through, he will have the little knowledge of astron- 
omy and the universe which is a dangerous thing only to boredom; 
the night will be to him something more than the time for sleep, 
the interval between dinner and breakfast. He may never learn 
another fact concerning the heavenly bodies, and yet with the 
information to be gained in these fifty pages he may fairly shine 
in this subject in conversation with his fellow men. If he is 
inspired to go on and learn more of the air and the stars and the 
planet beneath his feet, there is a most excellent choice of books, 
classified under the various headings, at the end of the fourth 
volume. 

Not satisfied with his own ability in certain restricted fields, 
Professor Thomson has called upon the masters of these particular 
subjects, and thus we have essays by Sir Oliver Lodge on “ Psychic 
Science” and “What Science Means for Man,” while Julian 
Huxley writes on “ Biology,” and Sir Ray Lankester on “ Bacteria.” 

The scope of this great work may be realized from twelve thesis 
titles selected at random: The Dawn of Mind, The Story of 
Evolution, The Romance of Chemistry, Applied Science, Elec- 
tricity, Wireless and Flying, The Wenders of Microscopy, Our 
Body-Machine, Psycho-Analysis, The Science of the Sea, The 
Science of Health, and The Story of Domesticated Animals. 

There are errors in the text, some hardly excusable, and bad 
judgment has been shown in the selection of some of the illus- 
trations, but these are minor drawbacks which are not worthy of 
specific mention; as a whole, the work is as reliable as researches 
into extant scientific literature by the mind of a single man could 
well make it. 

The final chapter by Professor Thomson deals with “ Science and 
Modern Thought” and is a masterly summing up of the relation 
of the realm of science to man’s activities, ideas and ideals. It 
is significant that the last quotation is taken from Bacon’s “The 
Advancement of Learning”: “This is that which will indeed 
dignify and exalt knowledge if contemplation and action be more 
nearly and straitly conjoined and united together than they have 
been,” words which were written three hundred years ago. I 
can do no more than repeat what I felt of the first volume, that 
this is a work written by the most able man in his field, who con- 
ceived it at the most propitious time, and has executed it in the 
most admirable manner. 
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From Mojave Desert to Siberian Steppe 


(Continued from page 35) 


responsibility. ‘“Bob” Cook had never preached itto them. It was 

a tradition and a very precious legacy. ‘In the truest sense, it was 

esprit de corps. 

Paine supported himself in College by acting as sporting 
correspondent for a number of metropolitan dailies. It was 
most natural, therefore, that after graduation he should become 
a reporter and receive assignments from city editors of a decidedly 
sporting nature. Quite typically he joined a filibustering expe- 
dition sailing from Fernandina Bay with arms and men for the 
Cuban insurgents. A dangerous mission this, since arrest by 
United States marshals or capture by our naval vessels entailing 
a penitentiary term were relatively fortunate contingencies. 
Spain gave short shrift to captured filibusters, who invariably 
faced a firing-squad in Morro Castle. A brush with a Spanish 
gunboat, the final landing of men and munitions after weeks of 
exhausting and cruelly disappointing effort are cleverly, even 
brilliantly, described. From this episode the story carries us to 
the Spanish War. Paine was with the Marines who captured 
the hill at Guantanamo and with the blockading fleet at Santiago. 

Now a full-fledged war correspondent of the fellowship of 
Richard Harding Davis, Villiers and Archibald Forbes, we find 
him in China with the American Army at the relief of the Lega- 
tions. When the large German force under Marshal von Walder- 
see arrived after the fighting was over he first acquired a distaste 
for the Prussian idea, for its officers who insulted civilians, for the 
troops who slaughtered defenseless and unoffending Chinese on 
their murderous punitive expeditions. 

The sinking of the Waesland, with the splendid heroism of 
its Captain, furnishes three of the finest chapters in Mr. Paine’s 
book. The closing chapters deal with adventures in the World 
War. Mr. Paine was sent by George Creel to describe for the 
benefit of those at home the activities of the American fleet in 
European waters. At Queenstown, whither he was sent by the 
Admiralty’s Chief Censor, he first encountered a chilly reception 
from the British Naval Commander, but at dinner over the wine- 
glasses the iceberg thawed, and the longed-for permission to go 
to sea on a destroyer and then on a submarine was granted. 
Later the author saw our squadron under Admiral Hugh Rodman 
in the Orkneys. 

Mr. Paine writes beguilingly of what he has seen and done in the 
last thirty years. Not the least of his accomplishments is the 
rare ability to separate the wheat from the chaff. One suspects 
that, tho he has written a thoroughly interesting book, like the 
clever raconteur he does not reveal all his best stories. These 
other tales will certainly be equally well worth waiting for. 


ye te 

Here is a fine crescendo of adventure! “The White Heart of 
Mojave’”* is the record of a journey through the Mojave Desert 
and across Death Valley, undertaken not by explorers who were 
experienced conquerors of natural perils, but by two middle- 
aged women who suddenly “took a notion” and proceeded to 
put it into effect. When Mrs. Perkins and her friend, Mrs. 
Jordan, told people that they were going into the Mojave Desert 
for a holiday trip, nobody believed them. ‘The listeners were 
evidently divided into the group that did not take them seriously, 
and the group that gave credence to the earnestness of their 
intention, but did not for one instant believe that they could do 
what they proposed. As for Death Valley—that was not to be 
thought of! 

Yet the two women not only journeyed through Mojave, but 
penetrated, crossed, camped in and studied its terrible “white 
heart,” Death Valley itself. Balked in one direction, they tried 


*Tup Wurre Heart or Mosave: An Adyenture with the Outdoors of 
the Desert. By Edna Brush Perkins. Illustrated with photographs and 
a sketch-map. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


another. Finding the season too far advanced when they had 
gone half-way, they turned back for that year, only to return the 
next and conquer the desert’s terrors. Defeated in their innocent 
aim of reaching Death Valley alone in a motor car, they got a 
suitable desert outfit and took a guide. But triumph they must 
and did, in a series of adventures that piled up and up to a fine 
dramatic climax, and of beauties and strangenesses that reached 
their culmination in the travelers’ conviction that here beauty 
and terror were one. 

“The White Heart of Mojave” is an intensely interesting book. 
Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Jordan were inexperienced, but they were 
not foolhardy. They knew nothing about the desert and desert 
traveling, and they had the great common sense to know that 
they did not know, and to learn from those who did. The story 
of their adventure has the charm of freshness and the wisdom of 
adaptability. From their first approach to the harshness of 
Mojave to their last thrilling battle with snowstorm and sand- 
storm after the lassitude of almost unendurable heat, the book of 
their wanderings is a book for those who enjoy exciting records of 
human achievement. If this were fiction, instead of matter-of- 
fact truth, we should call it a corking tale; as sober fact, we de- 
clare that it sometimes fairly takes our breath away! 

The book is not only adventurous, but finely informative. 
The quality of the desert, the nature and aspect of Death Valley, 
the desolate towns where people are living and the more desolate 
towns from which all the people have gone away; the mountains 
with their unfamiliar colors, the strange contrasts of height and 
depth, heat and cold—all these are described with the thrilling 
and moving description that is a part of the narrative itself. 
Death Valley is the lowest point in the country—280 feet below 
sea-level—yet from its sides the mountains tower nearly 12,000 
feet, with no break of foot-hills between. It is probably the 
hottest place in the world, but directly above it the travelers’ 
climb was stopt by ice-fields, and they had to flee through a 
blizzard from the very positive perils of the cold. We may 
have read some of these things in geographies, but it is almost 
certain that they have never lived for any of us as they live in the 
narrative here! 

Moreover, “The White Heart of Mojave” is a record of 
astounding beauty. The book’s charm is not one of style, for it 
is not written with any particular distinction; but it tells in lucid 
words about things of wonderful loveliness. There is beauty of 
color first and last and all the time, beauty in the lines of hills 
and valleys, beauty in the very strangeness of it all. Mrs. Per- 
kins’s book is a unique record that one really can not afford 


to miss. 
ke * 


Not very many of us are able, no matter what our longings may 
be, to journey to the distant East, and next to going there oneself, 
the best thing is to read the note-book of so interesting and per- 
ceptive a traveler as W. Somerset Maugham. For that is what 


“On a Chinese Screen” is—a note-book, in which he has jotted | 


down impressions, reflections, suggestions for stories, pen-por- 
traits of all sorts of people, Europeans living in China, as well as 
the Chinese themselves.* We stand with him at the city gate 
and watch the varied, colorful throng; we go with him to visit 
the missionary who is the central figure of the wonderful study 
called “Fear,” the man who had disgust in his soul for what his 
will loved—a suggestion for a tale or a play as rich in possibilities 
as that story of Dr. Macalister the ex-idealist, which Mr. Maug- 
ham admits he would some day like to write. 

The bewildering variety, the splendor and the squalor, the 
virtues and the vices, the teeming hordes of China, all pour across 
these pages in a succession aglow with color. There is a glimpse 
of an opium den, which, unlike the opium dens of fiction and the 


stage, is “comfortable, homelike and cozy”’; the Great Wall — 


looms before us; we visit the temples, watch the coolies who 


*On A CHINESE SCREEN. By W. Somerset Maugham. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 
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“bring the great bales from the junk up the steep steps to the 
town wall,” and whose rhythmic cry “is the ery of souls in infinite 
distress . . . the final despairing protest against the cruelty of 
It is, indeed, an impression of an enormous, all-enveloping 
cruelty blended with, and in its way enhanced by, a profusion of 
beauty, keenly felt, which one takes away from Mr. Maugham’s 
book. And this cruelty and this beauty seem alike to betong, as 
it were, to the very soul and spirit of the land itself, affecting the 
Europeans who dwell there as well as the Chinese. It may be 
due to a subconscious endeavor to escape this influence that the 
Europeans living in China would seem, to judge from Mr. Maug- 


ham’s account, so carefully to remain ignorant of the Chinese. 


Mr. Maugham touches, more or less briefly, on a great variety 
of topics. He questions why it is that there should be so much 
more real equality between men in the despotic East than exists 
in the democratic West—and finds the answer in the bathroom. 
“The matutinal tub divides the classes more effectually than 
birth, wealth or education,” he declares; and then is presently 
telling us how the thrill of “romance” came to him as he lay 
beneath the bamboo shelter on a Chinese junk. But it would 
need a much longer review than this can be to give any adequate 
idea of the wealth of material contained in this new book of Mr. 
Maugham’s. From the Chinese Cabinet Minister who lamented 
the decadence of China and was himself past master of the 
“squeeze” to the heavily burdened coolies, from the Mongol 
chief to the gentle Mother Superior of the orphanage, we see them 
all, and see behind them the imposing background of one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. 


* ok 
Borne gayly along on the recent tidal wave of sea stories, the 


emerald sail of Arthur Mason’s little Irish barque, “Ocean 
Echoes,’’”* makes a bravely independent display of its own. It is 


- quite possible that this unpretentious craft may voyage farther 


b 


_ widely different tastes. 


than some of heavier tonnage, for the author’s vast friendliness for 
men and women of all kinds can not fail to appeal to readers of 
Because Mr. Mason is so integrally one 


of the romantic rovers of the world, he contributes something 


“ 


| 


\ 


| 


> 


distinctive to the literature of adventure by virtue of his own 

insatiable zest for the new and distant. 

Without any false modesty the author takes the center of the 
stage. While still a wild Irish lad living on a farm by the sea, 
he says, ships, “those strange visitors with white sails and dark 
hulls, spoke their message as they glided by on into haze and 
adventure.” Soon he followed them into adventure often ren- 
dered fantastic through his impetuous generosity and gullibility. 
Many a strange and colorful picture he paints for us of sailors’ 
boarding-houses, saloons, and ships of the ’90’s (mostly water- 
logged)—wherever light-hearted irresponsibility took him. In 
himself he displays a naive interest and pride, for he knows that 
character and strength are the capital of the adventurer. ‘These 
the life of the sea had challenged to supreme tests, so that the 
author was able to measure himself in a way that few of us have 

ever had the opportunity of doing. ; 

- For the sea Mr. Mason has a genuine love. It is not perhaps a 
grande passion as with Masefield, but when he leaves it for the 
land and gold-mining something of the bright glamour is dimmed. 
The beauty of the sea never becomes a literary commodity to be 
exploited, but something reverently felt and briefly told with 
words that have first known silence. 

Unhampered by the self-consciousness of the writing dream or 
by too much reading, the author’s words have the fresh tang of 
wild fruit. It is almost enough to make the prospective writer 
give up all reading for the fear of tainting his originality. There 
is a good, bracing stride in every sentence, and no lagging of 
anecdotes. The author never weakens his easy mastery of style 
by overreaching himself He is much too wise to blow out his 


fuses with an overcharge, and so he leaves the reader with a 
_ satisfying sense of reserve power. 


> tion by William McFee. 


*Ocean Ecuors: An Autobiography. By Arthur Mason. Introduc- 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


An Observant American in France 
(Continued from page 13) 


our army before the portal of the cathedral of Amiens; it is sur- 
charged with significance (pp. 29-41). I wish that I might repro- 
duce his casual interview with a group of friendly Tommies, one 
of whom was both a philosopher and a humorist (pp. 48-53). 
Not less tempting for extraction here is Mr. Wister’s colloquy 
with a disgusted doughboy (pp. 76-78); and that other with four 
doughboys from Tucson, with whom he foregathered in the 
Parisian subway (pp. 80-86). But perhaps no one of these is 
quite equal to the full-length portrait of the voluble and author- 
itative American woman who sat next to him in the theater one 
night and who insisted on orating to him with invincible assur- 
ance and with the air of one accomplishing a duty which was also 
a rite (pp. 88-96). But perhaps the gem of Mr. Wister’s collection 
is the full-length portrait of the professional uplifter, a smug 
self-satisfied pacifist, a half-conscious hypocrite, with the canting 
vocabulary of his tribe—a masterpiece of portrayal, worthy of 
being companioned with Tartuffe, brief and swift as it is (pp. 
158-173). 

Nor must I overlook the record of the cursory meeting of the 
author with a soldier from Kansas, who was a member of our 
Military Police, marooned in the middle of a Paris boulevard 
and who had his opinion of the French—an opinion which he 
was ready to express frankly and freely. And perhaps I can not 
do better than to close this review by making an extract or two 
from this plain-spoken Kansan. 

“The French certainly are different and they think we are 
certainly different, and I think that the less we see of each other 
the better we are liable to like each other. The Lafayette affair 
was a good while ago, and I’m not as grateful to him as I was 
before I met his posterity.” 

Mr. Wister explained that the French did not expect anybody 
to pay the first price they ask. “They’re used to bargaining. 
It’s part of the game with them.” 

To this the Kansan promptly retorted: “We play poker in 
Kansas—but we’re not used to playing it for a hen’s egg with 
old Jadies. Oh I know. We slapped our money down first go 
and it was bigger money than they’d ever seen, and they hadn’t 
been seeing much for four years. We all go down when tempta- 
tion’s strong enough, and I don’t hold that against them.” 

Then Mr. Wister asked, “ Why hold anything against them?” 

Kansas reflected. “I don’t know as I do. Not more’n I hold 
it against everybody—including myself!” 

There spoke the American, caught in the act, and saved by the 
humor which is our birthright. It is partly because Mr. Wister 
has his full share of our humor and an even fuller share of 
our shrewdness that this book of his is one which thousands 
of Americans will read to acquire a better understanding of 
themselves. 


Books dealing with questions of political importance and his- 
torical interest continue to be issued in large numbers. Among 
the most promising of the forthcoming books on international 
affairs is “Sir Douglas Haig’s Command,” by George A. B. Dewar, 
assisted by Lieut. Col. J. H. Boraston, who was private secretary 
to Lord Haig when he was Commander-in-Chief. This volume, 
announced by Houghton Mifflin for January, created a profound 
sensation on its recent publication in England. It is said to be 
full of facts hitherto kept dark, particularly with respect to some 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s activities in connection with the army. 
Rumor in London has it that Lord Haig’s diaries contributed to 
the story. Houghton Mifflin are likewise publishing in January 
Toynbee’s “Western Question in Greece and Turkey,” an im- 
partial and authoritative consideration of some of the questions 
lately at issue before the Lausanne Conference. Of similar interest 
is William Searns Davis’s “A Short History of the Near East,” 
lately published by Macmillan. 
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A single volume that adequately explains our Constitution 
ee 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES: 


ITS SOURCES AND ITS APPLICATION 
By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 


“T know of no book which so compactly and coherently explains our 
form of government.”—Hon. James M. Beck, United States Solicitor 
General. 

“Tt js just the sort of book I have been wishing that some man, capable 
of doing the job, would produce. It ought to be a valuable text in schools 
and colleges.’—Hon. Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas. 

“T have read your book with a great deal of pleasure and have never 
seen anything which explains the Constitution of the United States so 
lucidly and, to my mind, effectively.” Mr. Lloyd Taylor, Chairman of 
the Committee on Constitutional Instruction, National Security League. 

“This is one of the clearest and simplest expositions of the American 
Constitution that we have ever seen. Any American who desires to 
see the Constitution an open book to all who live or, at the very least, 
vote under it, cannot but be enthusiastic in his praises of what Mr. 
Norton has conceived and what he has accomplished.”—The Boston 
Transcript. 

“This is a much-needed book. You can gather more genuine knowl- 
edge from it about the when and the how of the Constit ution than you 
may from half of the big two and three volume * Interpretations,’ studies 
and histories.” —The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“Both the sources and the application of that-much-discussed and 
much-conied document are explained phrase for phrase, line for line, 
sometimes word for word, so that the reader, be he layman or expert, 
may err in not even the smallest detail.”—The Christian Science Mon- 
ttor, Boston. 


Fourth Printing. $2.00 at all Booksellers 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


The Special After Christmas Gift You 
Want May Be a Lippincott Book 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


300 Photographic illustrations of the finest examples of Italian villas taken 
by the author, and from angles that show them to the best advantage. Five 
chapters of text desciibe the villas themselves. A book for artists, architects 
and lovers of beauty. Beautifully bound in blue buckram and gold, with 
frontispiece in color. $15.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING THE 
SMALL HOUSE AND APARTMENT 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


A sumptuously illustrated book which shows and explains in detail how to 
furnish and decorate room by room, giving the reason for every step. A beau- 
tiful gift book for those who take a pride in their own homes. 214 See ob 50, 


and diagrams. 
SEEING THE EASTERN STATES 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


A delightful journey through the historic States from Maine to Delaware, 
replete with scenic interest, story and legend. A work of unusual charm and 
beauty. With 92 illustrations. $5.00 


DELAWARE AND THE EASTERN SHORE 


By EDWARD NOBLE VALLANDIGHAM 


A charming book about the famous “Peninsula Pleasant and Well Beloved,” 
its places of interest, people, manners, etc. Filled with much entertainment 
and mellow wisdom. 80 illustrations and a map. $5.00. 


RADIO FOR ALL 


By H. GERNSBACK, Editor of Radio News 


This is absolutely what its title indicates. The big book for every one interested 

in radio. It will be accepted as the standard book on the subject and it covers 

every phase. 130 illustrations and diagrams. 12 photographs. $2.00. 

A HUNDRED THINGS A RED-ROBIN 
GIRL CAN MAKE By JANE ABBOTT 


By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO 
B. FROEHLICH 





Mrs. Abbott is the Louisa May Alcott 


Shows how to make articles of felt, | of this generation. This is her latest 
cardboard, paper, wood, as well as popular and entertaining adventure 
painted things and needle work. Ee 1 ys See eet Il 

ideal gift for girls. 365 illustrations and mystery story for girls. us- 
and diagrams. $2.50. | trated. $1.75. 
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Anton Chekhov and the Moscow Art 
Theater 


(Continued from page 15) 


worked, we suffered, we lost courage, and then found new hope 
again.’ i 

Chekhov came to one of the rehearsals. The players thought 
that he would explain the places that seemed vague to them. He 
answered their questions strangely, and they did not know whether 
his remarks were made in earnest or whether he was jesting. Only 
afterward they realized the value of his comments. Madame 
Knipper-Chekhova describes the first performance of “The Sea 
Gull,” the nervousness of all the players, and particularly their 
fear to fail in their favorite play. 

“The first two acts were over,” she writes. “During the first 
act the audience seemed perplexed and restless; there were even 
protests now and then. All was so new and so unusual—the dark- 
ness on the stage, the actors seated with their backs to the audi- 
ence, and the play itself. They were waiting for the third act. 
After the end of that act, silence prevailed for a few seconds, and 
then something happened that was like the bursting of a dam. 
A riot of madness broke loose. All joined in insane rejoicing; the 
audience and the players were as one; the curtain was not lowered. 
We stood as intoxicated; tears were streaming down our faces. 
We embraced and kissed one another. Excited voices in the 
auditorium demanded that telegrams be sent to Chekhov, who 
was in Yalta at the time. ‘The Sea Gull’ and Chekhov the 
dramatist were rehabilitated!” 

Depicting Anton Chekhoy’s popularity, his sense of humor, and 
the last hours of his life, his widow writes: 

“Chekhov gave every insignificant little person the right to 
live, the right to say ‘I am also suffering, and I have my own 
little joys!’ . . . People loved Chekhov tenderly and, without 
knowing him, came to see and hear him. He would exhaust 
himself and suffer from these visits. He did not know what to 
say when they asked him the question, “How shall we live?’ He 
did not know how to ‘teach,’ and he did not like to do it. He 
loved life as it is, not as it should be. I asked these people why 
they were coming to Chekhoy. I said that he was not a preacher, 
that he was a poor speaker, and they answered with a humble 
and tender smile that even if they sat silently near Chekhov they 
felt encouraged and rejuvenated. .. . 

“ Chekhoy was fond of all that was humorous; he liked to listen 
to funny stories, and sitting in a corner, supporting his head with 
his hand, tugging at his little beard, he would burst out into such 
contagious laughter, that I often stopt listening to the one who 
was telling the story, and looking at Chekhov I would also burst 
into laughter, seeing the story through Chekhov’s eyes. . . 

“yen several hours before his death he made me laugh. That 
was in Badenweiler. After three days of painful alarm he felt 
better toward evening. He sent me out for a stroll in the park, 
as I had not left him for three days. When I returned he was 
uneasy because I did not go to dinner. I told him that the dinner- 
gong had not yet been sounded. Then Anton began to tell me 
a story of a very modern watering-place, with many well-fed 
bankers, and many strong, red-cheeked Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, who are fond of good meals. They return from various 
excursions and walks, with the idea of getting a good. dinner 
after their physical exercises. Suddenly they discover that 
the chef has disappeared, and that there is to be no dinner. He 
described how this blow at the stomach affected all these 
pampered people. 

“During the last year of his life, Chekhov was planning to write 
a new play. It was still vague in his mind, but he told me that 
the hero was a scientist. He loved a woman who did not love 
him, or who deceived him. The scientist goes away to the far 
North. The third act was to take place there: An ice-clad 
steamer; the northern lights; the scientist stands alone on the 
deck, silent and calm; the grandeur of the night; and there, in the 
northern lights, he sees the shadow of the woman he loves. . . a 
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impulses in fitting the less fit into such places. 


ee 


exploitation of the patient; especially does he criticise the 


has established a 
dollars. 
beds, and all the physicians and nurses are employed by the year 


_ day, and the charge for a major operation is $125. 
has a cost system like that of a factory, and the charges are 
intended to make ends just meet, without profit. The institu- 


the Detroit manufacturer’ s idea of proper substitutes | 


_philosophy—his theories of how private, 
national business ought to be run—with the record of his own 
experiments in putting his theories into practise. 


‘on the contemporary Czech novel. 
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Henry Ford’s Business Philosophy 
(Continued from page 45) 


change. The union leaders have never seen that. They wish condi- 
tions to remain as they are, conditions of injustice, provocation, 
strikes, bad feeling, and crippled national life. Else where 
would be the need of union officers? Every strike is a new 
argument for them; they point to it and say, ‘“You see! You still 
need us.” 


There is a change coming. When the union of “union leaders” 
disappears, with it will go the union of blind bosses—bosses who 
never did a decent thing for their employees until they were com- 
pelled. If the blind boss was a disease, the selfish union leader was 
the antidote. When the union leader became the disease, the blind 
boss became the antidote. Both are misfits, both are out of place 
in well organized society. And they are both disappearing together. 


Mr. Ford holds that there should be no need for organized 
charity or for almsgiving in any form in the United States—that 
the great, fine motive of human sympathy should take the form of 
“the larger desire to make hunger in our midst impossible.” 
Professional charity degrades the recipients and drugs their self- 
respect. Real social service, he says, must take the form of giving 
sufficient wages to those who are competent, and of finding or 
making jobs for those who are partly incapacitated. The modern 
subdivision of industry opens places that can be filled by prac- 
tically any one, and it is up to the employer to use his charitable 
Experiments in 
the Ford shops at Detroit “have demonstrated that in sufficiently 
subdivided industry there are places which can be filled by the 
maimed, the halt, the blind.” 


Hospitals and their enormous charges also come in for a share 


of Mr. Ford’s criticism. It is not at all certain, he says, whether 


_ hospitals as they are now managed exist for patients or for doc- 
tors. The present system, he believes, gives too much scope for 
“pro- 
which makes it. difficult to change a wrong 
To avoid these and similar evils the Ford Company 
‘“closed”’ hospital at an expense of nine million 


The institution has a present capacity of six hundred 


_ fessional etiquette” 
- diagnosis. 


and can have no practise outside of the hospital. The charge 
to patients for a room, nursing and medical attendance is $4.50 a 
The hospital 


tion, like the Henry Ford Trade School, is an example of 
for 
charity. 


Mr. Ford’s book is a refreshing variation from the conven- 
tional biography or autobiography. It is a practical idealist’s 
national and inter- 


Tho one 
may not accept all his ideas, any just estimate must give his 


book a place among the essentially sound and _ stimulating 


works of the season. 


Dr. Arne Novak, the distinguished Czech critic, has collected 
twenty -five of his studies of Czecho-Slovak and German authors 


in a volume, “Krajané a Sousedé” (“Compatriots and Neigh- 
bors”), recently published in Prague. 


The two chapters devoted 
to President Masaryk—as a personality and as a critic—are cited 
by European reviewers as especially worthy of translation and of 
a larger public. There is also an interesting series of four essays 
The German authors treated 
haye been chosen mostly because they wrote about Bohemia. 
Thus Gustav Meyrink’s sensational and widely read novel of 
Prague life, “Der Goldem,” gets a good deal of attention; Dr. 
Novak regards it as a feeble caricature of reality, abounding in 
false romanticism. 












Beasts 
Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 











































It is dithcult to convey to any 
reader of ordinary books of travel 
the unique quality of this volume. 





It is the men who have read it most carefully 
who use the strongest superlatives concerning it. 


COL. KALPASHNIKOFF: 
“Reader, whoever you are, professor or artisan, artist or 
engineer, schoolboy or financier, . . . do not venture even to 
glance at it unless you have nothing to do or are willing to 
pass a sleepless night, for I defy anyone to begin this ab- 
sorbing book and let it out of his hands until the last page 
has been turned.’’—The World. 


ERNEST M. SMITH, U. S. Chamber of Commerce: ‘The 
adventures of fiction never gave me thrills equal to those I 
received from following the account of the real-adventures 
of the author in the wilderness of the Far East.” 


PRESIDENT DAVID P. BARROWS, University of California: 
“Behind the commonplace exterior of the Mongol, with his 
shifting camps and herdsman’s life, there is a profound 
human mystery—the enigma of his past history and of his 
unfathomable religion. Dr. Ossendowski has penetrated a 
certain distance into this mystery, with a sympathy and 
understanding that I have not met with in any other writer 
who has had contact with these people.”’ 


DR. ALBERT SHAW, Editor of The Review of Reviews, de- 


clared it ‘“‘the most extraordinarily interesting book I have 
passed under my eye for years.” 


ISAAC MARCOSSON writes: ‘It is one of the most enthrallingly 


interesting human documents that I have yet seen.” 


EUGENE S. BAGGER writes: “That is the most stupendous 
and magnificent thing I have read in a long while.... I am 
telling people to the right and left to get the volume.” 


ROBERT CRESWELL writes: “This book, the story of his 
wanderings, adventures and privations, is a veritable Odys- 
sey. In many ways it is quite unique.” 


The Metropolitan Magazine: ‘A marvelous human experi- 
ence... . The book is equally extraordinary as a tale of wild 
adventure and as a descriptive volume of travel.” 


LANGDON WARNER, Director of the Pennsylvania Museum: 
“Polo’s deathless narrative, which has fascinated the world 
for seven centuries... cane ins no stranger adventures.” 


Town and Country: ‘A volume about which only superlativ es 
can be used. The most amazing adventure of all time.’ 


Engineering and Mining Journal: “The most fascinating 
book we have ever read; one that should be read by ev ery- 
one. It is more thrilling than the wildest novel of adventure.’ 


The New York Times: “A book of astounding, breath-taking, 
enthralling adventure.” 


When a book has in it the thrills of wild adven- 
ture; the thrills of exploring an all but unknown 
land; the thrills of penetrating the mysteries of 
the world’s oldest and strangest religion; and 

the thrill of a revelation of- conditions of enor- 
mous importance to civilization—it is the book 
to buy, to read, to give to your friends. 


At all bookstores, $3.00, Postage Extra 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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A Fighting Man-of-Letters a Century Ago 
(Continued from page 27) 

bare earth and mountains bare,’and grass in the green field.’ He 
sees nothing but himself and the universe. He hates all greatness, 
and all pretensions to it but his own. His egotism 1s m this respect 
a madness: for he scorns even the admiration of himself, thinking 
it a presumption in any one to suppose that he has taste or sense 
enough to understand him. 


There are plenty of witnesses to the truth of this arraignment; 
but, of course, Wordsworth didn’t like it. For ever after, Hazlitt 
was to him “the miscreant Hazlitt.’”” Lamb, however, who had 
a wonderful way of keeping all his friends without surrendering 
his own judgment, stood by Hazlitt, in the main, in this, in spite 
of the difficulty of his position, as Crabb Robinson—who had 
almost a diary-long bone to pick on his own account with Hazlitt— 
records: 

Lamb spoke strongly in apology for H. andat me. He represented 


the praise of Coleridge as an ample set-off, and he thought both C. and 
W. [Wordsworth] had deserved this at his hands. 


Precisely—for Lamb knew of reasons why Hazlitt could hardly 
be expected to handle either Coleridge or Wordsworth with gloves. 
For example in his early manhood, when Hazlitt had still am- 
bitions of being a painter, like his elder brother John, he had 
sojourned a while in the Lakes, painting portraits of Coleridge, 
his son Hartley, and Wordsworth. The portraits of the two great 
men were not considered successful. “According to Southey, 
Hazlitt made Coleridge look like a horse-stealer on his trial, 
evidently guilty, but clever enough to have a chance of getting 
off; while the Wordsworth, according to another critic, repre- 
sented a man upon the gallows-tree deeply affected by a fate he 
felt to be deserved.” Hazlitt’s offense, however, on this occasion, 
lay not in the doubtful success of his portraits, but in an amatory 
adventure with a village nymph, for which he narrowly escaped 
ducking. The story is shadowy, but there seems to have been 
no great harm in it. Wordsworth and Coleridge afterward 
claimed to have been his saviors from the rustic indignation on 
this occasion, but, if their alleged intervention was true, it did 
not prevent their gossipping about the episode, with enlargements 
of innuendo in later years, thereby giving Hazlitt’s enemies of 
The Quarterly and Blackwood’s a handy weapon to be, of course, 
gleefully employed against him. Again, Coleridge, long before 
Hazlitt’s diatribe on the ‘““Lay Sermon” quoted above, had been 
in the habit of imparting to Hazlitt wholesale plagiarisms from his 
conversation. Before he found himself as an essay-writer, and 
even afterward, Hazlitt’s first ambition had been that of a 
philosopher. Even during his schooldays he had begun an “ Essay 
on the Principles of Human Action,” on which he kept working 
off and on, as the apple of his eye, for many years, till it finally got 
published, when, according to De Quincy, Coleridge asserted 
that it was derived wholly from him. Later he made the same 
claim for, he says, “what I should have called a masterly essay 
on the causes of the downfall of the Comic Drama, if I was not 
perplexed by {the distinct recollection of having convened the 
ereater part of it at Lamb’s.” Is it to be wondered at that Hazlitt 
should describe Coleridge as ‘‘the dog-in-the-manger of literature?” 
Later on, Coleridge transferred his charges of Hazlitt’s plagiarism 
from himself to Lamb. Records Crabb Robinson: “He [Cole- 
ridge] denies H., however, originality, and ascribes to Lamb the 
best ideas in H’s articles.”’ Needless to say, Lamb himself never 
did so, and these charges, which present Coleridge’s sorry nature 
at its sorriest, properly provoke Mr. Howe to one of his rare bursts 
of indignation. “I think it conceivable,” he says, “that the 
reader may have grown somewhat tired of Coleridge’s endeavors, 
having ruined his own career, to prevent Hazlitt from having one.” 

Surely one may not only feel that in all this Hazlitt had a suf- 
ficient casus belli against his “Lake” friends, but wonder that, 
with such grievances in his mind, he could so detach himself 
as to write with such noble fervor of “My First Acquaintance with 
Poets.” His “second sojourn” with them, as Mr. Howe hints, 


ESS eS eee — 


might well have dimmed the raptures of the first. Moreover, 
Hazlitt had another grudge against them for an offense which his 
loyal radicalism could least of all forgive, their smug apostacy on 
the question of the French Revolution. All three, with Southey 


_included, had started out as fiery advocates of that republican 


apocalypse. All save Hazlitt had made a swift and advantage- 
ous volte-face in favor of conservative government, with stable 
pensions. Southey was not likely to relish this biting reference 
to his own sudden change of heart: “The sun, indeed, passes 
from the East to the West, but it rises in the East again; yet 
Mr. Southey is still looking in the West—for his pension.” 
Whatever Hazlitt’s faults, “trimming” was not among them, 
and he could forgive anything sooner in a friend than political’ 
apostacy. His political faith was something like a fanaticism 


- with him, and in season or out of season, it never failed to appear 


like Mr. Dick’s King Charles’s Head in all his writings, however 
esthetic or idyllic, or otherwise removed from “those storms 
that rage outside the happy ground” of the arts. It was irrelevant 
revolutionary propagandism erupting among otherwise placid 
themes that made his essays, even on books, pictures, or the thea- 
ters, something like “hanging matters” for the truculent govern- 
ment men who did the hanging-drawing-and-quartering for the 
Quarterly and Blackwood’s. Then, of course, Hazlitt chiefly 
wrote for such radical organs as the Examiner, and was identified 
with the Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Godwin forces. As we read some 
of the attacks upon him to-day, one is not so much struck by 
their ferocity—for brilliant ferocity will always have its charm— 
as by their frequent fatuity and silliness. They read like the 
dirt-flinging of schoolboys. One can hardly conceive of grown-up 
men foaming so foolishly at the mouth. Take this from Black- 
wood’s. It is Wilson (Tennyson’s “Crusty Christopher’) on 
“Hazlitt Cross-Questioned ” : 


In an essay of yours on the Ignorance of the Learned, do not you 
congratulate yourself, and the rest of your Cockney crew, on never 
having received any education? 

Do not you, who can not repeat the Greek alphabet, nay, who 
know not of how many letters it is formed, pretend to give an opinion 
of the literary character of Professor Porson? 

Do you know what is English, or what is not English, any more ~ 
than you know that Latin is not Greek? 

Do you know the Latin for a goose? 


Again, and here we see with what magnanimity Wordsworth 
had kept the secret of that amatory escapade above referred to, 
in which he played the self-righteous réle of rescuer: 


Is it, or is it not, true that you owe all your ideas about poetry or 
criticism to your misconceptions of the meaning of his conversation; 
and that you once owed your personal safety, perhaps existence, to 
the humane and firm interference of that virtuous man, who rescued 
you from the hands of an indignant peasantry whose ideas of purity 
you, a cockney visitor, had dared to outrage? 


And once more from The Quarterly: 


We should not have meddled with him; but if the creature, in his 
endeavors to crawl into the light, must take his way over the tombs 
of illustrious men, disfiguring the records of their greatness with the 
slime and filth which marks his track, it is right to point him out 
that he may be flung back to the situation in which nature designed 
he should grovel. 


Of course, it is laughable enough nowadays, and probably 
Hazlitt himself would have minded it less—for it is needless to” 
say that he himself loved to cry “Ha! Ha!” amid the javelins— 
but that, as such concerted systematic vendettas will, such stuff 
as this stopt the sale of his books, and made his very livelihood 
a perilous struggle. However, he did not write his immortal] 
descriptions of “The Fight” for nothing, and we can almost 
forgive his enemies when we remember that it is to them we owe his 
glorious “ Letter to William Gifford, Esq.,” with the grim business- 
like beginning: “It is time you were told what you are,” from 
which John Keats, consistently Hazlitt’s admirer, sent such 
delighted quotations to his brother in America. Keats himself, 
as we know, had a weakness for “The Fancy,” and it is “the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Literary Revolt 
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oblivious of the soul of man. And the same writer puts forward 


_ this suggestive criticism: 


Our Society, which does everything by wholesale, is rapidly breed- 

ing a race of Hamlets the like of which has hardly been seen before, 
except perhaps in nineteenth-century Russia. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the similarity in this respect between the two im- 
mense inchoate populations that flank Europe on east and west. 


With these clues in mind it will be possible to understand the © 


younger writers who are leading the American literary revolt, 
- authors such as Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, James Branch 
Cabell, Joseph Hergesheimer, Theodore Dreiser, Miss Willa 
_ Cather, and others, who have broken with the old tradition. This 
new phase of American creative and critical literature made an 


_ extraordinary sweep forward in 1920 and 1921 and the years im- | 
That movement has been followed by | 
signs of a check, but there is every reason to believe that the | 


mediately preceding. 


check is only temporary. Now that the literary renaissance is 


an accomplished fact—as is the advance of national self-con- | 


sciousness of which it is a reflection—one may anticipate the rise 

of new planets at any moment. I therefore regard the American 

books of to-day and to-morrow as one of the most important and 

significant phenomena of our time, and I confidently believe that 
- our interest will not be disappointed. 


a 
§ A South Sea Cruise with Redick O’ Brien 


(Continued from page 39) 


another opportunity for a vivid yarn. And, of course, when he 
discusses the native women Mr. O’Brien is decidedly enjoyable. 
Ghost Girl is the one native to stand out the clearest. And as 
for the men, who will forget Nohea, the diver? Certain famous 
characters pass in anecdote across the pages of the book 
‘and among these may be noted Paul Gauguin, the French 
painter, Rupert Brooke, the English ae and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 







Turning from human interest narrative (and this is by far the 
greater portion of the book—a method that is no small part of 
Mr. O’Brien’s success as a travel-writer), there are certain other 
points that might be touched on. For instance, those paragraphs 
discussing religion in the South Seas are not without interest. 
The one creed that appears to be making the most headway is 
supremacy in the Islands. Roman Catholicism also has a strong 
of the Islanders, and one of his most interesting chapters is that 
which has to do with the tapus or taboos, now passing out of 
observance, which are part of this religion. 


Placed beside other travel books “ Atolls of the Sun” has much 
to commend it. It is only when it is placed beside the author’s 
two previous efforts that its shortcomings are felt. Nowhere in 
this new book, for instance, may be found such a charming tale 
as that in “ Mystic Isles of the South Seas,” where Mr. O’Brien 

passed a day with a Tahitian Princess at the Falls of Loti’s 
Rarahu. This was an idyl complete in itself. But the fact that 
“ Atolls of the Sun” does not touch the high peak of Mr. O’Brien’s 
ability as a South Sea writer should not deter readers from 
_ plunging into its charming, amusing and thrilling pages. It 
moves swiftly from beginning to end. It is compact with color 
and action. Best of all, it is written with a due perception of the 
poetical and picturesque qualities of its materials, and this per- 
ception is immeasurably aided by the cleanly flowing prose. 


= 





Mormonism, and two branches of this Church are struggling for | 


hold. Mr. O’Brien even outlines and discusses the native religion | 
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MY YEARS ON THE STAGE 
By JOHN DREW 


Oliver Herford writes in Life: ‘‘The glamour of the golden 
age of American Drama is happily reflected in the mirror 
of this narrative whose valuable records and commen- 
taries, together with the directness and the good style of 
its telling, place it at the head of all the personal dramatic 
histories of late years.”’ Fully illustrated. $5.00 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

By DELMAR GROSS COOKE 

Brander Matthews gives it the high praise in the Jnter- 
national Book Review: “It is the kind of book which How- 
ells himself would have been glad to read—perhaps to 
review.’ Elsewhere in the same issue it is called ‘‘a 
keen and measured analysis of Howells’ literary value 
as well as a valuable appreciation of Howells the man.” 


$3.00 
THREE PLAYS 

By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
The critics are saying: “The publication of Pirandello’s 
‘Three Plays’ seems to us now as important a work as the 
first publication of Shaw’s plays. If ever a man of our 
times has been able to write real plays .. . Pirandello is 
the man.”—The World. 
First Amer. ed. limited to 1500 copies. $3.50 


THE ROMANTIC WORLD OF MUSIC 
By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


Henry T. Finck ealls it ‘‘the most personal and entertain- 
ing book on musicians published for years.” Twenty 
portraits add to the charm of these amusing anecdotes 
of the author’s contact with the celebrities of the operatic 
world. $5.00 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 

By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 
The Rey. Francis P. Duffy writes in the New York Herald: 
“Cardinal Gibbons displayed an admirable foresight in most 
things during his life, but never more so than in his choice 
of a biographer. Cardinal Gibbons was a great American, 
an American statesman in fact, and it is proper that his 
life should be written by a layman, so that the sides of his 
character and phases of his life which ‘were not confined to 
his ecclesiastical activities should be properly presented to 
posterity.” 

With portraits and other illustrations. 


2 vols. $10.00 





THE CAVEMAN WITHIN US 
By WILLIAM J. FIELDING 
An uncommonly lucid exposition of how the underground 
inheritance from many generations and the forces of our 
social and surface life conflict and cause all kinds of 
trouble; and of how these troubles can be eliminated. 


$3.00 
OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND 
HOW TO USE IT 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 

Together with much other valuable material, this stimu- 
lating book offers a clear explanation of the work of 
Coué and Baudouin. He tells also how what is valuable 
in auto-suggestion can be applied to the problems of 
every day. Fourth edition. $3.00 
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A Fighting Man-of-Letters a Century Ago 


(Continued from page 66) 


punch” behind all Hazlitt’s prose, even in its most lyrical, en- 
thusiastic flights, that gives it its umique invigoration. His 
successive sentences follow one another with the cumulative 
power of the “ gasman’s” blows. 

This reference to “The Fight” reminds one of an engaging 
characteristic of Hazlitt which accounts no little for the rich and 
yarious humanity of his writings, his “democratic” satisfaction 
in the companionship of average human beings. Tho he was often 
to be found at Lamb’s “evenings,” he had no great taste for 
polite, and certainly not “literary, ” society. Life was always more 
to him than literature. “It is better to be able,” he said, “neither 
to read nor write than to be able to do nothing else.” His favorite 
cronies were unlettered men, such as he would meet o’nights at 
his favorite haunt, the Southampton Coffee-House—“ Mr. John 
Simpkins, hosier in the Strand,” “Mr. Fisher, the poulterer in 
Duke Street,” or that staple law lawyer, Mr. George Mounsey, 
with whom he drove down to see “the Fight” or “a humorist 
who has three or four quaint witticisms and proverbial phrases 
which he repeats over and over; but he does this with the same 
freshness and vivacity as ever.’’—“ He looks straight forward as 
he sits with his glass in his hand, turning neither to the right nor 
to the left. . . . Mounsey without being the most communica- 
tive is the most conversible man I know. . . . If he has nothing 
to say, he drinks your health. . . . His favorite phrase is, ‘We 
have all of us something of the coxcomb.’”’ 

Thank Heaven, the tribe of Mounsey is not yet extinct. The 
wisest of us still count a Mounsey among our most companionable 
acquaintance, and have the sense to value him, tho our superior 
friends wonder what on earth we can see in him. It was the 
capacity to appreciate the Mounseys in the human scene that, 
we may be sure, was the deep bond between Hazlitt and Charles 
Lamb, and, as Mr. Birrell has said, whatever be the conflicting tes- 
timony as to Hazlitt’s character and personality, the witness of 
Lamb outweighs all the rest, and is all we need. His famous 
characterization is too long to quote here. Recognizing the 
something “ difficult” in Hazlitt, he thus concludes: 


I wish he would not quarrel with the world at the rate he-does; but 
the reconciliation must be effected by himself, and I despair of living 
to see the day. But protesting against much that he has written and 
some things which he chooses to do; judging him by his conversa- 
tions, which I enjoyed so long and relished so deeply, or by his 
books, in those places where no clouding passion intervenes, I should 
belie my own conscience if I said less than that I think W. H. to be 
in his natural and healthy state one of the finest and wisest spirits 
breathing. So far from being ashamed of that intimacy which was 
betwixt us, it is my boast that I was able for so many years to have 
preserved it entire; and I think I shall go to my grave without finding, 
or expecting to find, such another companion. 


Lamb was with him when he died, and heard those last words 
which may well have had on his lips a paradoxical sound: 

“Well, ve had a happy life.” 

On hearing of his death, his hero of “First Acquaintance 
With Poets,” Coleridge, wrote this pitiful, ill-natured doggerel- 
epitaph: 

Obit. Saturday, Sep. 18, 1850 
W. H.—#heu! 
Beneath this stone does William Hazlitt lie, 
Thankless of all that God or man could give, 
He lived like one who never thought to die, 
He died like one who dared not hope to live. 


On which Mr. Howe comments: 
The effect of this epitaph is a little reduced when we find that 


Coleridge kept it on hand and adapted it to serve a number of 
obituary purposes. 


To which one might add: Who would not rather be damned with 
Hazlitt than saved with Coleridge? Keats had once written to 
Reynolds of Hazlitt: “I know he thinks himself not estimated 
by ten people in the world—I wish he knew he 18s 


Keats was right. Hazlitt had many more friends and admirers 
than he knew of, and those the pick of his contemporaries, in- 
cluding amongst them Landor, and Stendhal. If he could not 
get on with others, the fault seems certainly as much theirs as his, 
more theirs in fact in the cases we have considered; nor can he 
have necessitated more social tolerance than either Wordsworth 
or Coleridge or Crabb Robinson. As we have said, the hostility of 
his reviewers was either official, or in the interests of the “Lake” 
coterie. That he did not get on with his wife was no more his 
fault than hers, and, as a matter of fact, they appear to have re- 
mained good friends long after their divorce. The dislike of 
his wife’s brother, John Stoddard, was certainly all in his favor. 
Indeed, one gains the impression from Mr. Howe’s biography 
that in the main Hazlitt was a man more sinned against than 
sinning, that his faults were mainly of the surface, and that per- 
haps his chief offenses came of an imperfect social tact, springing 
somewhat from gaucherie, and somewhat from an unseasonable 
sincerity in the expression of his opinions on all occasions, in 
disregard of the customary social suppressions. He had little 
cive-and-take as a talker, and conversation with him was always 
likely to develop into an argument, ‘at all events, in certain circles 
where he was easily rubbed the wrong way. But it was by no 
means so with every one. Take this attractive picture of him in 
the “Recollections” of his friends, the Cowden Clarkes. Hazlitt 
is represented as holding a candle up to a copy that he had made 
of the Hippolito de Medici—for he was a sufficiently good painter 
to be a fine copyist—and “descanting enthusiastically on the 
merits of the original”’: 


The beam from the candle falling on his own finely intellectual 
head with its iron-grey hair, its square potential forehead, its massive 
mouth and chin, and eyes full of earnest fire, formed a glorious 
picture in itself, and remains a luminous vision for ever upon our 
memory. ... Under that straightforward, hard-hitting, direct- 
telling manner of his, both in writing and speaking, Hazlitt had a 
depth of gentleness—even tenderness—of feeling on certain subjects; _ 
manly friendship, womanly sympathy, touched him to the core; 
and any token of either would bring a sudden expression into his 
eyes very beautiful as well as very heart-stirring to look upon. We 
have seen this expression more than once, and can recall its appealing 
charm, its wonderful irradiation of the strong features and squarely- 
cut, rugged under portion of his face. 


Such was Wordsworth’s “miscreant” Hazlitt to two good 
observers, and the observation of sympathy is always more val- 
uable than that of hostility. As to those writings which Quarterly 
and Blackwood’s reviewers dismissed as “loathsome trash,” 
the world has long since made up its mind about them, and the 
more discerning and just-minded of his contemporaries were 
already of the same opinion as posterity. As a critic, Hazlitt 
was one of the great pioneer enjoyers alike in books, pictures and 
the stage, and one of the greatest stimulators of enjoyment in his 
readers that ever held a pen. And that pen was the instrument of 
a prose which for masculine eloquence, for natural rhythm, for 
cumulative descriptive force, for breadth, for sweep, for gusto, 
has no superior in English literature. We owe Mr. Howe an 
immense debt for thus having brought this master once more 
prominently to our consideration. We all read Hazlitt once. It 
is time that we read him again. 





Rudolph Kassner, a German essayist and critic, has turned his 
attention to a new and curious field in “Die Grundlagen der 
Physiognomik” (Leipzig: Insel Verlag), a book in which he has 
studied the human face as an index to character. The volume is_ 
an elaboration of a popular lecture on the subject which caused 
widespread comment. Beginning with generally accepted ideas, 
such as that long ears mean timidity and a receding chin weakness 
of will, he proceeds to a more original and philosophical treatment 
of the subject. He seeks to establish analogies with the animal 
world, urges that all the features of the face must be judged to- 
gether, and finally contends that physiognomy and not psychology 
is the true science for those who wish to study human nature. | 
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requirements of self-analysis may surely excuse a little uncer- 
tainty, especially when combined with a daring originality she 
showed when she forged her “own will.” Only the freest of free 
spirits could have made her beautifully direct and simple state- 
ment: “I murdered my father at a very early period of my Life, 
[have since murdered my Mother, and I am now going to murder 
my Sister.’ Tho weak enough to yield to momentary regrets, 
she never allowed them to turn her aside: “I am now going to 
murder my Sister,” she concludes, loyal to the last to that modern- 
ist principle that one’s nearest of kin must necessarily be the ob- 


ject of one’s deepest hatred—altho it may be that her loyalty 


took a somewhat extreme form. 

In his very delightful preface to the new book, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton tells us how it came about that this little volume 
remained unpublished for so many years. When Jane Austen 
lied it went, with all her other possessions, to the beloved sister 
Cassandra, whose illustrations for the “ History of England” are 
nere reproduced. Cassandra left it to her brother, Admiral Sir 
Francis Austen. He gave it to his daughter Fanny, and she left 
t to her brother Edward. It is to what Mr. Chesterton justly 
describes as “the wise decision” of Jane Austen’s grandniece, 
Mrs. Sanders, daughter of Edward, that we owe its belated 
wublication. The first fruits of one of the rarest comic spirits 
che world has ever seen, it contains the germ of more than one 
sharacter and incident of those later books which are among the 
reasures of English literature. The connection with “ North- 
mger Abbey” is of course the most obvious. Isabella Thorpe 
erself might have written Laura’s account of her first meeting 
vith Sophia: “We flew into each other’s arms and after having 
changed vows of mutual Freindship for the rest of our lives, 
nstantly unfolded to each other the most inward secrets of our 
q earts.” But it is not alone the coming “Northanger Abbey” 


















1en he hears the loud knocking on the door of the rustic cottage 
the Usk, which caused Laura to venture the assertion: “I 
an not help thinking it must be somebody who knocks for admit- 
ance,” we hear the unmistakable voice of Mr. Bennet: “That is 
nother point (replied he). We must not pretend to determine on 
hat motive the person may knock—tho that some one does rap 
the door, I am partly convinced.” 
The neatness of phrasing, the clear-sighted common sense, the 
wift perception of character, the keen, intuitive delight in the 
man comedy so notable in the mature work of the great novelist, 
e all foreshadowed in the scribblings of the young girl just out 
the schoolroom. There is, of course, very little subtlety, much 
sheer burlesque. But such admirable burlesque! The recog- 
ition scene at the inn jis almost if not quite as good as the famous 
me in Sheridan’s “The Critic’; the climax of “Love & Freind- 
hip,” with its solemn warning of the dangers of fainting too 
en on damp grass, and testimony to the superior advantages 
f “running mad,” which is at least “an exercise to the Body 
onsequences,” is one of the best bits of farce to be found any- 
vhere. “Beware of swoons Dear Laura . . . Tho at the time 
hey may be refreshing and agreable yet beleive me they will in 
he end, if too often repeated and at improper seasons, prove 
lestructive to your Constitution,” advises the expiring Sophia. 
The whole book is amusing; one turns its pages chuckling, and 
3 seized with an almost irresistible desire to read certain particu- 
arly choice passages aloud. How is it possible for any one pos- 
est of even a small fragment of a sense of humor to resist that 
‘History of England, By a Partial, Prejudiced and Ignorant 
fistorian,” or the account of the young lady “crossed in Love” 
vhose friend solemnly adjured her in “the following line which 
yas an extempore and equally adapted to recommend both Riding 
nd Candour—‘“Ride where you may, Be Candid where you 
an”? 

é 


nd if not too violent, is, I dare say, conducive to Health in its | 
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()ruer books of synonyms give only diction- 

ary words, whereas Roget gives not only such 
terms but phrases as well. A phrase is just as 
desirable to a writer as a synonymous word, and 
in the matter of phrases, Roget stands alone. 


In suggestiveness, in the crystallization and ex- 
pansion of latent or half-formed ideas, in helping 
the flagging thought as well as supplying the 
wanted word, Roget now as always stands without 
arival. Roget is not merely a dictionary of syn- 
onyms and antonyms; it is a cyclopedia of ideas 
and pertinent phrases. To study it is a liberal 
education; to use it constantly is to love it as a 
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GODLESS VALLEY 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of “The Enchanted Canyon,” etc. 


Mrs. Willsie’s strongest novel of the West — “‘a story of rodeo 
and round-up, of wild riding and fierce passions, of mountain gran- 
deur and clean winds. . . . Human, challenging, honest.”—John 
Clair Minot, Boston Herald. $2.00 
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DOCTOR DOLITTLE 


Hugh Walpole says: 


“Without being at all an undue praiser of times past, one can say 
without hesitation that until the appearance of Hugh Lofting, the 
successor of Miss Yonge, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Gatty and Lewis Carroll 
has not appeared. . . . This book is a work of genius... . There it 
is—the first real children’s classic since ‘Alice.’ ”’ 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 
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By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 


The clearest, most authoritative book on Auction Bridge ever 
written. ‘Mr. Whitehead has made practically all the previous 
books on the subject unnecessary and has closed the field to future 
writers for a long time to come.’’—H. H. McClure, N.Y. Tribune. 
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year Kathleen Norris’s “Certain People of Importance.” This 
has been the best advertised book of the year. It has during 
the last four months been impossible to open the page of any 
magazine, or to visit a play at a New York theater, without 
seeing the faces of Mrs. Norris’s characters seated in a row under 
the pearls of their creator. This elaborate advertising may per- 
haps have prejudiced me. One has the feeling that there must be 
something wrong with a book that needs such a deal of pushing, 
but I do not think that I was prejudiced. I have a passion for 
long books about families. I began Mrs. Norris’s book with 
eager expectation. Then, when I had read half of it, I discovered 
that I was lost in a kind of San Francisco sea mist. I was con- 
tinually having to look back to see who was who. The characters 
would not stand out in my imagination. I admire Mrs. Norris’s 
conscientiousness, her determination to be a sincere artist, her in- 
tellectual honesty, her careful avoidance of melodrama, her good 
humor; but all these things are of no avail if the genius is not 
there. To me it was just that which was lacking, but I have a 
friend who found it absorbing and put it on a level with “The 
Old Wives’ Tale,” and further than that there is nothing to 
be said. 

Of the first novels of the year that I have read, by far the most 
promising seems to me “Fair Rewards,” by Thomas Beer, That 
young man has a great future in front of him, I am convineed, if 
he keeps his head, refuses to listen to flatterers, and puts his art 
before his pocket. “Fair Rewards” is not a great novel. I am 
not sure that it is even a good one. Its narrative skill is poor; 
there are scenes which should be emphasized or omitted. Move- 
ment lies too often on the surface. But Mr. Beer has every sort 
of gift. He can write dialogue with the best. He has fine sar- 
donic humor. He is not a sentimentalist, but he is not without 
tenderness, and he has a rare gift of phrase. No one who is 
interested in the future of American letters can omit him from 
view. 

About work like Ben Hecht’s “Gargoyles” there is surely not 
very much to be said. It seems to me bad work from every 
possible point of view—bad as realism, because it is not con- 
vincing; atrociously bad as grammatical English; bad for its 
unnecessary obscenity; bad in its failure to create living persons. 
That is the trouble when remarkable figures like James Joyce 
come above the horizon. They affect the small fry who produce 
imitations—works that would not otherwise have succeeded. 
Mr. Hecht is, I believe, still young. Perhaps he will do better 
when, to quote Mr. Broun, “he grows older.” 

So much for the negative side. The six books on my list seem 
to me to be works, all of them, of which modern America can be 
truly proud. 

“ Babbitt” is, Isuppose, beyond any question the most success- 
ful novel of the year. When I say successful I mean in more than 
a commercial sense, altho I suppose it is selling excellently. 
Sinclair Lewis has succeeded in doing what few men can manage. 
After scoring an amazing and unprecedented success he has 
followed it with a book better in every way than the earlier one. 
He has taken more trouble rather than less with the second book. 
He has cured himself of his earlier faults. He has been humble 
enough to take his time. “ Babbitt” is a sustained and unfaltering 
satire, and more than that, the author has succeeded in making 
his central figure lovable as well as ironic. That is not an easy 
thing to do. He has also created a living man out of a type, 
and altho Babbitt stands, whether truthfully or not of course I 
can not say, for the American business man of this period, he is 
also Babbitt the private individual, whose human affairs interest 
and move us. I believe Sinclair Lewis is only at the beginning 
of his art. There were signs in “Main Street” of a poetry and 
color which he has excluded from “ Babbitt.” They will reappear, 
I am convinced, in later works and save him from the charge of 
being simply a reporter of his time rather than a creator. 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s “‘ Cytherea” has been, I understand, the 


cockpit of every sort of attack and criticism. When the smoke 
has blown away the chief qualities which will be apparent, I 
think, are the book’s honesty and bravery. It is not a question 
as to whether it is a pleasant book or no. For people who want 
only pleasant books there are plenty to be had. Mr. Hergesheimer 
was concerned with the analysis and true picture of the lives 
of three human beings during a certain emotional crisis. He has 
thought of nothing but the honest statement of this crisis. He — 
has sacrificed everything to that honesty. The last forty pages 
of the book are in my opinion magnificent—with the first one 
hundred pages of the “Three Black Pennies” his finest work yet 
done. There is nobody, I think, writing so well in America 
to-day as Mr. Hergesheimer, and by that I mean actual writing. 
His style is continuously beautiful, rich and deep. It is, of course, 
a temptation to this author to sacrifice everything to his style 
and to his colored sense of the visual world. If he resists that 
temptation there is no limit to what he may do in the future. He 
is never lazy; never takes the easy road. He is always honest 


-and clear-sighted. 


About Miss Cather’s “One of Ours” there has been a storm of 
controversy. The reviewers have almost without exception 
attacked the second half of her book—the war episodes. I must 
make a confession here. I first read the book some two months 
ago and was deeply disappointed in the last hundred pages. They 
seemed to me sentimental and unreal. I have just reread the 
book and have considerably revised my opinion. There has been — 
so much grim realism about the war that Miss Cather’s views are 
surprising; and then one reflects that she is a woman who was 
not,-so far as one knows, in the war, and that, therefore, her | 
pictures are at second hand. But on secend reading one is expect-_ 
ing her point of view, and one sees how subtly and carefully it is | 
approached throughout the book. More and more symbolism 


_ stands out from the latter pages of the book, and altho. there is 


still something of a borrowed vision about Miss Cather’s war 
pictures, they have seemed to me more justified by far than I 
had first supposed. About the first half of the book there can be 
no question. It is magnificent in its pictures of nature; its crea- 
tion of individuals; its humor and its type of American soul. 
The old farm servant is an unfergetable creation of genius. 

When I come to Mr. Van Vechten’s “Peter Whiffle” I am 
tempted to throw aside all criticism. It is altogether so personal 
and individual you must either love or detest it. It seems at 
first to owe something to George Moore and James Huneker, but 
one perceives as one continues that it is a book sui generis, Van 
Vechten’s own and nobody else’s. It is written, of course, with 
an immense amount of erudition. The things that Carl Van 
Vechten doesn’t know about anything out of the way or odd are 
simply not knowable. His humor is so whimsical that it can_ 
frequently be missed unless the observer watches very closely 
indeed. Its beauty is constant. There are unexpected passages 
of tenderness and poetry. What I think the book does especially 
is to link up the new intellectual America with old intellectual 
Europe. If there is one person living to-day dedicated to the 
service of painting immortal pictures of modern New York, that 
man is Van Vechten, but there is no knowing what he will do in 
the future. He would laugh at anybody who took him seriously. 
He eludes definition—like his own Peter Whiffle, he is always 
just around the corner. 

It is amusing to pass from so whimsical a book as this to the 
serious New England spirit in Alice Brown’s “Old Crow.” ‘This 
surely is the best book that she has yet written. I think it is a 
little too long, and in spite of its satire a little too touched with 
the psycho-analytic spirit that seems so especially to intrigue 
women novelists, but its beauty is unforgetable. I can conceive 
of nothing more difficult than the creation of the persecuted 
woman in this book. One touch too many and she is a senti- 
mentalist; one touch too few and she is lifeless, but here she 
exists like the spiritual emanation of the New England scenery. 
The story has a dream-like quality, as have so many of Miss 
Brown’s books. It will be tiresome to some to whom the affairs 
of the spirit are not existent, but there are others who will never 
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forget it. Miss Brown is perhaps more of the poet than novelist— 
that is, she is always ready to slip away from her characters into 
the regions of pictured philosophy. But the characters are 

there, and two at least should have permanent places in the 
gallery of American fiction. 

I do not know whether I am justified in including Mr. Broun’s 
first novel among my six. There have been perhaps a number of 
better novels during the year than his. This is the first book he 
has written, and he has written it, I should imagine, rather with 

his left hand while the right was occupied with all its multifarious 
affairs. He has written it, in fact, very easily. I do not know 
whether he cares to be a novelist; nor whether his column, his 
sporting and dramatic interests, and all his other occupations 
will prevent him from the concentration and leisure that are 
necessary for the creation of a novel of the first rank; but he 
has, I am convinced, the gifts. It is marvelous to see how in his 
first novel he avoids so many of the pitfalls which beset the feet 
of older novelists. His book is charming without being senti- 
mental. His small boy is delightful, and both the father and 
mother absolutely exist. Charm is a dangerous word to use 
_ about any writer. Had Barrie not been, a real genius he would 
have been killed by it long ago. W. J. Locke and many 
_ others have suffered grievously from it. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Broun cares sufficiently for the new art that he 
has attempted. Meanwhile, whether he cares or not, he has 
drawn two of the most charming boys—father and son—in 
modern fiction. 

I try to give a few of my reasons for my pleasure in these six 
books. There must be many others that I have not read; many 
that would have been chosen by a weightier critic than myself, 
such books as Waldo Frank’s “City Block”; Mr. Byrne’s “ As 
the Wind Bloweth”; Charles Hanson Towne’s “The Chain’’; 
Julian Street’s “ Rita Coventry.” These are all remarkable novels 

of the year, but these six books that I have named. would, it 
seems to me, be proud work for any country to-day to have 
accomplished within the space of twelve months. I doubt that 
any other country can show a list as fine for 1922. 


thy 


Confessions of a Literary Hobo: 
=. (Continued from page 56) 
<. 
3 of mind between the Orient and the Occident, are never set down 


_ on paper. And this is strange, for one would imagine that 
China would mightily stir the pulses of a young poet going there 
for the first time. Perhaps, however (and the reviewer is tempted 
to believe this), the young man possest an ingrowing disposition. 
_ He could never see beyond himself. He possest no vision. In- 
deed, this attitude is perceptible throughout the book, and, of 

~ course, such an attitude is all right if oneself is sufficiently inter- 

esting. One doubts this at times, tho, while reading “Tramping 
on Life.” There is also evident a lack of a sense of humor, which, 
one is fain to believe, would have ordered the hero’s life far other- 

_ wise if he had possesst it. 

_ After one has read “Tramping on Life” one is tempted to 

_philosophize a little about modern American life and its manifes- 

tations, especially as it affects the literary temperament. Here 

is a book which purports to give the physical and spiritual pere- 

_ grinations of the artistic type. It is a sheerly emotional book, 

and it makes one wonder if modern letters are shifting into 

_ sheerly emotional ways. One looks back at a great autobiogra- 

_ phy, “The Education of Henry Adams,” and considers the cool 
beauty of that book. Here was a great intellectual type, and the 

universality of application which may be made with the points 

drawn in that masterpiece render it a volume that will live. 
The same is not true of “Tramping on Life.” This book is 
interesting, even absorbing at times, but its value is nil as a pic- 
ture of American manners, because the protagonist in it never 
quite rises to his environment. After all, he is not the authentic 
intellectual type. 
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Important Books of the Month 


History and Biography 


A History or THE GREAT War. By 
John Buchan. 4 vols., with 


portraits and maps. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $20 


These four large volumes con- 
stitute practically a new work, 
being largely rewritten from the 
twenty-four volumes issued by 
Mr. Buchan during the war. 


Unper Four ADMINISTRATIONS: 
FROM CLEVELAND TO Tarr. Rec- 
ollections of Oscar S. Straus. 
With portraits and illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflm Co. 
$4. 


The former Ambassador to 
Turkey has recorded in this 
book his recollections of events 
under Taft, Roosevelt, Mc- 
Kinley and Cleveland. 


Misstssrppr VALLEY BEGINNINGS: 
AN OUTLEINEOF THE EARLY 
History or THE EARLIER WEST. 


By Henry E. Chambers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 


The story of the earliest ex- 
plorations and settlements in the 
region that has since come to be 
known as the Middle West. 


Lerrers or Frankurn K. Lane: 
PERSONAL AND Pouirican. Ed- 
ited by Anne Wintermute Lane 
and Louise Herrick Wall. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Miffin Co. $5. 


Intimate letters of a member 
of our war Cabinet, throwing 
light on many events and per- 
sonalities. 


Mareor Asquira: An AvToBroGc- 
RAPHY. Illustrated. Vols. 3 
and 4. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $6. 


Mrs. Asquith’s new volumes 
cover events of the, war period 
up to the end of December, 1916. 


Georce Gisstnc: An APPRECIA- 
Trion. By May Yates. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
A critical study of Gissing’s 

works and literary methods. 

Grorce BRANDES: IN LIFE AND 
Lerrers. By Julius Moritzen. 
Newark, N. J.: D. S. Colyer. 

A biography of .the great 
Danish critic with a study of his 
writings. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisToryY 
or History. By James T. 
Shotwell. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 


Fourth volume in a series 
entitled “Records of Civiliza- 
tion: Sources and Studies.” 
Edited by the Professor of 
History of Columbia University. 


By Paul 
Tllustrated, 2 vols. 


CATHERINE Dr MeEpDIct. 
Van Dyke. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $9. 
An exhaustive study of a 
famous woman, presenting a 


different view of her character 
from that usually entertained. 


Lorenzo Da Ponts: Porr anpD 
ADVENTURER. By Joseph Louis 
Russo. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

A biography of Mozart’s li- 
brettist. 


Knur Hamsun. By Hanna Astrup 
Larsen. New York: Alfred A 
Knopf. $1.50. 

A study of the life and works 
of the most noted of Norwegian 
poets. 


AMERICANS. 
Man. 
ner’s Sons. 

Literary studies of some out- 
standing figures from [Emerson 
to Mencken, by the Professor of 
English at the University of 
Illinois. 


By Stuart P. Sher- 


Lincotn. By Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3. 

A study of Lincoln’s life, 
especially of its springs of action 
as revealed by the ordeal of war. 


Tse Reat Lincoin: A Portrait. 
By Jesse W. Weik. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 

The author, who collaborated 
in the writing of Herndon’s 
“Tife of Lincoln,” here brings 
out more fully the human side 
of the great emancipator. 


Bismarck’s Dreromacy at Irs 
ZenttH. By Joseph Vincent 
Fuller. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75. 

A study of German diplomacy 
in the years 1886 to 1887, closing 
with the speech that marked the 


culminating point in Bismarck’s ” 


career. 


Tue Sout or Dorset. By F. J. 
Harvey Darton. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5. 

Historical chapters on the 
country which Thomas Hardy 
has made famous in his novels. 


CHARLES JoSEPH BoNAPARTE: His 
Lire anp Pusiic Services. By 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The life and public services of 

a grand-nephew of Napoleon I, 

who did much to aid Roosevelt 

in suppressing political corrup- 
tion. 

Tue Frencu Reyorution: A His- 
roricaL SkercH. By Walter 
Geer. New York: Brentano’s. 
A narrative that brings into a 

single volume the essence of the 

‘ast literature that has grown 


up in France in regard to the 
revolutionary period. 


A History or FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By William A. Nitze and E. Pres- 
ton Dargan. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50. 

In one stout volume these 
two Professors of French litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago 
deal with all important French 
writers from the earliest times 
to the World War. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 
Empire. By Howard Robinson 
and James T. Shotwell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


A survey of the growth of the 
British Empire from the first 


-days of English overseas settle- 


ment to the present time. 


New York: Charles Scrib- ; 


Tse Puppet SHow or Memory. 
By Maurice Barimg. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Recollections of the busy life 

of an English author and 

traveler. 


A NreGurcTep Era: From THE OLD 
TesTAMENT TO THE New. By 
Edith Ross Braley. . New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

Four centuries of Jewish his- 
tory—from the time of Ezra to 
the fall of Jerusalem—concern- 
ing which the Bible is practically 
silent. 


Drama 


Turer Prays. By Luigi Pirandello. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 

Translations of famous speci- 
mens of the “new” theater in 
Italy. The plays are “Six 
Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor,’ “Henry IV,” “Right 
You Are! (If You Think So).” 


Turee Wonper Prays. By Lady 
Gregory. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. ; 
The new Irish plays in this 

volume are “The Dragon,” | 

“ Aristotle’s Bellows,” and “The 

Jester.” 


Tue Nationa, AntHEM. By J. 
Hartley Manners. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
Full text of the play given in 

New York with Laurette Taylor 

in the principal rdle. 


Frve One-Act ComeEprss. 
Lawrence Langner. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd Co. $2. 

New comedies by one of the 
founders of the Washington 
Square Players and of the 
Theatre Guild, 


Goat Airy. A Play in Three 
Acts. By Ernest Howard Gul- 
bertson. Cincinnati: Stewart 
Kidd Co. $1.75. | 
A tragedy of negro life with 


By 






introduction — by Ludwig 
~ Lewisohn. 


HE SuN CHasER: A Pray In 
Four Acts. By Jeannette Marks. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co 
$1.75. ; 

_ The search for happiness is 
the theme of this play. 


_ Contemporary OnrE-Act PLays OF 
1921 (American). Selected and 
edited by Frank Shay. 
nati: Stewart Kidd Co. $1.75. 
Twenty little plays repre- 
_ sentative of the best American 
writers in this field. 


Cincin- 






| Tse Litre Country THEATER. 
i By Alfred G. Arvold. New 
_ York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
A history of a country theater 
| at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, with a handbook 
and helpful plans for such en- 
_ terprises. 


Tue Russian THEater. By Oliver 
M. Sayler. Illustrated. New 
York: Brentano’s. - 
A study of Russian dramatic 

achievements, with an attempt 

_ to get at the secrets of the great 

vitality of the Russian theater 


Carona Forx-Piays. Edited by 

Frederick H. Koch. New York: 
. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 
The Professor of dramatic 
_ literature in the University of 
_ North Carolina has here brought 
together five new one-act plays 
_ —with an introduction on folk- 
play making. 














































~ Carona CHANsons: LEGENDS OF 
tHE Low Country. By DuBose 
_ Heyward and Hervey Allen. 
~~ New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

_ Poems depicting the life and 
_ semi-tropical colors of the Caro- 
ina seaboard. 


Essays 
Gopv’s Brerrer. Tune: Essays or 
CONCERN AND Conviction. By 
_ Albert D. Belden. Philadelphia: 
_ The Judson Press. $1.50. 

_ The author’s conviction is 
that the evangelical faith is 
_ cramped by a purely individual 
_ application—that it must find 
its fruitage first in the gospel 
of the Kingdom of God. 


Free Tuoucut. By Bertrand Rus- 
sell. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
meg .75. 

The Conway Memorial lec- 
ture delivered by Mr. Russell 
at South Place Institute, Lon- 
don, March, 1922. 


Fantasia or THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By D. H. Lawrence. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.25. 

A serious statement of the 
-author’s system of philosophy, 
- dealing in essay form with the 
~ human problems touched upon 
in his fiction. 
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‘OuTSPOKEN Essays: Second Series. 


By William Ralph Inge. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co 

$2. ¥ 

New essays by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, the first of which ex- 
plains what he actually believes, 
and why. 


THe Wispom anp Wir oF Rev. T. 


DeWirrTatmace. Selected from 
his writings by his daughter, 
May ‘Talmage. New “York: 


George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


A classified collection of im- 
pressive incidents and thoughts 
in Talmage’s sermons. 


Essays AND Stupres IN Honor or 
MarcGarer Barcuay WILSON: 
TEACHER, PHySICIAN, LIBRARIAN, 
AutHor. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 


Fifteen essays by noted edu- 
cators on various contemporary 
themes. 


Arte. By José Enrique Rod6. 
Boston: “Houghton: Mifflin Co. 
$1.25, ag 


A prose classic of Spanish- 
American literature, translated 
with an introductory essay by 
F. J. Stimson. 


Nine Howes oF Gotr. By Royal 
Cortissoz. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 


Nine humorous essays on golf _ 


by one who loves the game re- 
gardless of the score. 


Art 


ILLUMINATION AND Its) DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE PRESENT Day. 
By Sidney Farnsworth, New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 


A modern guide to the study 
of a delightful craft, with nu- 
merous full-page illustrations 
and a large number of diagrams 
and drawings by the author. 


Ropert Henry. 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. 
York: EF. Stokes Co. $1. 


Photographic reproductions of 
the artist’s most characteristic 
paintings, with a prefatory note. 


Br Your Own Decorator. By 
Emily Burbank. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 


A book of practical advice 
for the man or woman who de- 
sires to arrange an attractive 
home. Many illustrations by 
F. J. Kegel. 


ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. By 
Frederick W. Goudy. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


A manual for the art student, 
craftsman, architect and book- 
lover by a prominent American 
type designer with 13 full-page 
plates. 


Compiled by 
New 


Fiction 
Turee Buack Bacs. By Marion 
Polk Angellotti. New York: 


The Century Co. $1.75. 
A mystery story, the scenes 
of which are laid in France and 
Germany. 
West. By Charles Alden Seltzer. 
New York: Century Co. 


West. 


Sam Buicx’s Drary. By Stephen | 
C. Noland. New York: Harper | 
& Brothers. $1.90. | 


A humorous diary telling of 


Sam and his wife at the movies; | J 


Sam alone with his flivver, and | 
so on. | 
Lity. By Hugh Wiley. New York: | 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. | 
‘Further adventures of the 
Wildcat and his goat mascot. 


Caprain Bioop. By Rafael Saba- | 
‘tini, < Boston:. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. - $25 25: | 
A historical romance in which 

the central’ figure is a redoubt- 

able buccaneer, written in the 
style of this author’s “Scara- 
mouche.” — 





Ovinaton’s Bank. By Stanley J. | 
Weyman. . New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.90. 
-The. latest romance by the 

author of “Under the Red 

Robe” and “The Great House.” 


Tae FIREBRAND OF THE INDIES. By 
E.. K. Seth-Smith. New York. | 
The Macmillan Co. | 


A romance of Francis Xavier. 


Casanova’s Homecomine. By Ar- | 
thur:: Schnitzler. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. | 
A novel created out of the 

piquant character revealed in| 

the memoirs of a noted phi- | 
landerer of the 18th Century. | 


Tue Pentrent, By Edna Worthley 
Underwood. Boston: Houghton | 
Mifflin Co. $2. | 


First of a trilogy of novels in- | | 


tended to picture the crumbling 
of the Russian empire. Chief 
characters are Czar Alexander 
I and the poet Pushkin. 


Puantom. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 


New York: B. W. Huebsch. $ .50 | 
A novel by Germany’s fore- 
most dramatist, dealing with an | 
abnormal man and his spiritual | 
crisis. | 





By | 
City: | 
$1.50. 


short | 


THe Revoir of THE OYSTER. 
Don Marquis. Garden 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A dozen humorous 

stories now first collected. 


Yettow Burrerrires. By Mary 


Raymond Shipman Andrews. | § 

: : Rie ; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s | 
Sons. $ .75. 


A story of the unknown sol- 


(Continued on page 78) 


$1.90. fj 
An adventure story of the far | 











She  ¢ 


Knew 


Roosevelt 


Taft 

The Ex-Kaiser and his family 

The Dowager Empress of 
China - 

Clemenceau 
George 


The Shah of Persia 


and _ Lloyd 


Cecil Rhodes » Earl Balfour 

The Sultan of Turkey 

Carmen Sylva and Queen 
Marie of Rumania 

Great figures the world over 


She tells of 


—Political and diplomatic intrigue 
in all parts of the wor 

—Life in Turkish harems 

—How the Kaiser fled to Holland 

—Life in the Argentine, in China, 
in Italy, in Holland, in Rou- 
mania, in Portugal 

—American society as it seems to 
a titled English woman 

—A.nd a world of other interesting 
things. 


The Year’s Most 
Entertaining Autobiography 


Already a Sensation in 
London and New York 


‘INDISCRETIONS’ 


OF 
LADY SUSAN 


(Lady Susan Townley) 
With many illustrations $5.00 


A five-year-old in the African jungle 


The days of the great African ex- 
peditions are about over. Living- 
ston, Stanley, Du Chaillu have gone 
their ways, and the Dark Continent 
is no longer dark. But the days ot 
African adventure and sport have 
just begun. In 


ON THEGORILLA 
TRAIL 


Mary Hastings Bradley 


the well-known novelist, tells in a 
fascinating manner of the new era. 
With her husband, and her five- 
year-old daughter, she accompanied 
Carl E. Akeley, of the American 
Museum of Natural History on a 
gorilla hunt. They were the first 
Americans to visit Gorilla land. 
The book is splendidly illustrated 
with pictures taken on the expedi- 
tion and affords an altogether unique 
glimpse of an American woman and 
her small daughter in the jungle 


depths. $5.00. 


eS BS Se 


Send for our illustrated catalog 
of important new books 


| D. APPLETON & COMPANY } 
New York ¥ 


35 West 32nd Street, 
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Close-up of Books and Authors 


HE opinions of Lytton Strachey concerning Racine have 
been challenged from an unexpected source. Strachey’s 
essay on Racine in “ Books and Characters” was an effort 
to show that lack of appreciation of Racine by English readers 
was the result of unfamiliarity with the conventions of the French 
classical tragedy. Now a French critic, M. Charles Viriga, has 
taken issue with Mr. Strachey in an article to be published in a 
forthcoming number of The Bookman. It is said that when M. 
Viriga, who is now in the United States, first picked up the 
Strachey volume in a publisher’s anteroom and read the Racine 
essay, he asked with considerable indignation concerning the iden- 
tity of the English critic who so obviously had written about what 
he did not know! 


The sensation of the current literary year in Paris is a novel 
entitled “Ouvert la Nuit” by a young and practically unknown 
writer named Paul Morand. It appears to be the product of an 
unusually fantastic imagination, and French critics have dis- 
covered in Morand the most striking new literary figure of the post- 
war period. An American critic sojourning in Paris says of 
Morand that “he is a romanticist in his lavish use of gorgeous 
color, and of unconventional imagery, in his sudden flights of 
poetic fantasy and in his pronounced predilection for the gro- 
tesque,” but goes on to comment upon Morand’s irony and in- 
tense dislike of sentimentality. 





One English author has lately. defied precedent and visited 
the United States with a desire quietly to make its acquaintance. 
Miss I. R. A. Wylie arrived in New York, and without public 
speech or appearance walked into an automobile sales agency and 
purchased a second-hand car. With the car and a companion 
she toured the far Western states for six months, returning mutely 
to England with whatever facts she may have discovered. She 
is now in Germany collecting material for another story of pre- 
war conditions to carry on the tale of “Tomorrow’s Dawn.” 


> 





Novel-writing is apparently the present preoccupation of those 
well-known Irish writers who have not been taken into service by 
the Free State government. Reports from Dublin indicate that 
James Stephens is at work on a new novel, and speak of his desire 
to come to the United States to finish it at a distance from the 
atmosphere of strife in Ireland. George W. Russell, “A. E.,” 
probably the most remarkable figure of the Irish renaissance, is 
likewise said to be engaged in writing a novel. “A. E.” is a poet, 
a painter, an economist, the editor of an agricultural journal, a 
mystic and philosopher. Fiction will afford only one more 
channel of expression for a unique personality. Padraic Colum 
has been in Dublin for several months, finishing his first novel, 
and after visiting England and France is returning to the United 
States for several weeks before departing for Hawaii. While in 
Hawaii he is to edit a collection of the native folk lore, which 
will be the first Hawaiian literary product to be published in the 
United States. 


Joseph Hergesheimer, having spent a few weeks in New York 
City, recently proceeded to Cuba to watch the “filming” of his 
new novel, “The Bright Shawl,” the scene of -which is laid in the 
Cuba of the early seventies. Few modern novels afford a better 
scenario for motion pictures than this highly colored romance of 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s, tho to provide a La Clavel and a Pilar who 
will sustain the illusion created by the story may well tax the 
director’s ingenuity. 


Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez, who is now residing in the Villa Fon- 
tana Rosa at Mentone, has published a new novel, “La Tierra de 
Todos,” which has already sold more than forty thousand copies 
in Spain. It is to be serialized in the Cosmopolitan Magazine in 
the United States and the Revue de Paris in France. The story 
is in part founded upon the author’s experiences in Patagonia, 
when, many years ago, he was concerned in the founding of a 
colony in Argentina. 





The latest annual award of two thousand dollars made by The 
Dial to that one of its contributors, who during the year has pro- 
duced the most significant literary work, goes to T. S. Eliot, whose 
much-debated poem, “The Waste Land,” will shortly be pub- 
lished by Boni & Liveright, with extensive notes by the poet. 
Mr. Eliot is an American, a graduate of Harvard, and for some 
years has been living in London, where he is employed in a bank. 





Richard Mathew Hallet seems to have been sought out—to 
paraphrase the title of the play—by some experiences in search 
of an author. For a year after his graduation at the Harvard 
Law School he was secretary to a Federal judge. When the judge 
took a sabbatical year and went abroad, Hallet decided to go also 
in the only way open to him, working his passage across on a cat= 
tle-boat. Landing in London, he was for the next few weeks, as 
he says, “sitting on top of the world,” adding: “I found it 
more absorbing than anything I can say about it.” That was.a 
London unknown to guide-books; London of the dangerous slums. - 
Next he shipped as a sailor on board a British bark bound for 
Sydney. “TI pretended,” he says, “that I was coming back to 
practise marine law; I see now it was a self-delusion. . . . Four 
months is a long time to stay on a ship, and I deserted. The Cap- 
tain pocketed my pay and heaved a sigh of relief” —after which 
Hallet went—“on the Wallaby” in the Australian bush. “ The 
Wallaby goes by leaps and bounds, and that was how I went, pick- 
ing up jobs as I went.” When he got back to Melbourne the neces- 
sity to write was strong upon him as the urgency of thirst or 
hunger. He managed to secure a bare room and some wrapping- 
paper, and then induced the consul to stand as surety for the 
typewriter he hadn’t money to rent—by showing him his name 
on an old Harvard class list—and shut himself up in the bare room 
to an orgy of work. Part of this the Melbourne papers published. 
Hallet paid for the typewriter and went upon his way again. 





Miss Mary.Johnston, whose new historical novel, “1492,” 
marks a revival of the form in which she achieved her earliest 
successes as a novelist, has recently returned to her home in the 
Virginia mountains after her first visit to New York in eight years. 
Miss Johnston’s first novel, “Prisoners of Hope,” published in 
1898, was largely written in New York City, curiously enough in 
the Mall in Central Park. The author continues to do the greater 
part of her writing out of doors. In her home in Virginia she 
rises at four o’clock in the morning, climbs to a favorite nook on 
a neighboring mountain, and writes until nine. The rest of the 
morning finds her busy with correspondence, reading and various 
other preoccupations, but in the afternoon she invariably goes 
for a long tramp in the hills. She finds it exceedingly difficult to 
work indoors, even in winter, and impossible to do creative work 
excepting during the early hours of the morning. 





Mrs. Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, poet and playwright, 
died at her home in Cambridge, Mass., on December 4. Mrs. 
Marks graduated from Raddeliffe in 1896, taught English at 
Wellesley College, and began early to publish her verse. In 1906 
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X | 
she married Professor Lionel Marks of Harvard. She was the 
author of a number of volumes of poetry and poetic plays, one | 

f which, “The Piper,” won the Stratford-on-Avon prize in 1910 
and was produced successfully both in this country and in En- 
Band. Her last book, a play entitled “Portrait of Mrs. We 
aling with Mary Wollstonecraft, William Godwin and their 
cle, was published last Spring. 





‘’The Congressional Library’’ 


f Brookline, Mass., Dee. 11, 1922. 
"9 the Editor of The International Book: Review: 
“In printing my poem, “The Congressional Library,’ in your December 
number, a most unfortunate thing occurred. By some error, your type-setters 
transposed pages two and three, to the utter confusion of the poem. I am | 
well aware that such mistakes will happen occasionally in spite of every care, | 
but I am going to ask you to be so good as to print’ this letter of explanation | 
in your next issue, i 


a 


and follow it with a reprint of the poem as it should be. | 


shall be most grateful for this courtesy, which I know you will accord. 
AMY LOWELL. 





HE earth is a coloured thing. 

See the red clays, and the umbers and salt greys of the mountains; 
+ See the clustered and wandering greens of plains and hillsides, 
‘The leaf-greens, bush-greens, water-plant and snow-greens 

Of gardens and forests, 

See the reds of flowers—hibiscus, poppy, geranium; 

The rose-red of little flowers—may-flowers, primroses; 

The harlequin shades of sweet-peas, orchids, pansies; 

The madders, saffrons, chromes, of still waters, 

The silver and star-blues, the wine-blues of seas and oceans, 
Observe the stars at night time, name the colour of them; 

Count and recount the hues of clouds at sunset and at dawn. 
And the colours of the races of men— 

What are they? 

And what are we? 

We, the people without a race, 

Without a language; 








Of all races, and of none; , 

Of all tongues, and one imposed; 

Of all traditions and all pasts, 

With'no tradition and no past. 

‘A patchwork and an altar-piece, 

‘Vague as sea-mist, 

‘Myriad as, forest-trees, 

‘Living into a present, 

Building a future. 

Our colour is the vari-coloured world. 

‘No colours clash, 

All clash and change, 

ind, in changing, new colours come and go and dominate and remain, 
And no one shall say which remain, 

Since those that have vanished return, 

And those no man has seen take the light and are. 















As in this hall? 
White columns polished like glass, 
A dome and a dome, 
A balcony and a balcony, 
tairs and the balustrades to them, 
ellow marble and red slabs of it, 
ll mounting, spearing, flying into colour. 
Jolour round the dome and up to it, 
colour curving, kite-flying, to the second dome, 
ight, dropping, pitching down upon the colour, 
-Arrow-falling upon the glass-bright pillars, 
-Mingled colours spinning into a shape of white pillars, 
‘Fusing, cooling, into balanced shafts of shrill and interthronging light. 
This is America, 
This vast, confused beauty, 
This staring, restless speed of loveliness, 
Mighty, overwhelming, crude, of all forms, 
Making prandeur out of profusion, 
Afraid of no incongruities, 
Sublime in its audacity, 
_ Bizarre breaker of moulds, 
- Laughing with strength, 
Charging down on the past, 
Glorious and conquering, 
Destroyer, builder, 
Invincible pith and marrow of the world, 
An old world remaking, 
_ into the no-world of all-coloured light. 


_ But behind the vari-coloured hall? 
The entrails, the belly, 
The blood-run veins, the heart and viscera, 
What of these? a 
Only at night do they speak, 
Only at night do the voices rouse themselves and speak. 
There are words in the veins of this creature, 
There are still notes singing in its breast: 
‘Silent voices, whispering what it shall speak, 
Frozen music beating upon its pulses. 
These are the voices of the furious dead who never die, 
Furious with love and life, unquenchable, 
Dictating their creeds across the vapours of time. 
This is the music of the Trumpeters of the Almighty 
Weeping for a lost estate, 
Sounding to a new birth which is to-morrow. 
Hark! This hurricane of music has no end, ° 
The speech of these voices has neither end nor beginning; 
They are inter-riven as the colours of the sky 
Over the graveyards of ten thousand generations. 






When we are as Nineveh, our white columns thrown and scattered, 
Our dome of colours striped with the crawling of insects, 
Spotted with the thrust of damp clay— 
Our words, our music, who will build a dome to hive them? 
In whose belly shall we come to life? 
A new life. 
Beyond submergence and destruction, 
The implacable life of silent words, 
- Of tumultuous stillness of never-ceasing music, 
Lost to being that so it may triumph 
~ And become the blood and heat-and urge . 
Of that hidden distance which forever whips and harries the static present 
Of mankind. 





Good Books Deserve \i@ a 3 


Cee ) Sa 


ZA. Good Bindings 


Propie will not 
be better than the 
books they read.” 
Therefore, parents 
cannot start too early 
to give their children 
good books. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 18 Thomas Street 
Agents in all the principal cities 
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WITCHERY OF WEDGWOOD 


Had Josiah Wedgwood, most famous European potter of his day, produced 
only the beautiful tableware that Queen Charlotte admired, he would still have 


been distinguished as ‘‘Potter to the Queen.”” But when you turn the pages of 
that de luxe edition—fresh from the press—of the book— 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS POTTERY 


By Witt1am Burton, M.A., F.C.S 


you will find more than a hundred engravings of beautiful Wedgwood statuary, 
candlesticks, plates, plaques, pedestals, vases, jugs, dishes, boxes, etc., besides 
tableware, in white, lilac, olive, and blue jasper, black basalt, gold luster, terra 
cotta, white and green chequer, green glaze, white stoneware and agate, cane, 
pearl, lavender, and creamware. Indeed, the illustrations are superb and the 
color plates are triumphs of color photography. 


, 


“ Josiah Wedgwood and His Pottery’ 
will be a worthy addition to the library 
of every pottery connoisseur and a 
valuable reference book. Edition 
limited to 500 copies; 207 pages of 
reading matter, in large type on heavy 
antique stock, in addition to the pages 
of engravings. 


For a long time Mr. Burton, author 
of this book, worked at Etruria, 
the world-famous works that Josiah 
Wedgwood built. He penetrated 
Wedgwood’s technical secrets. The 
result is, he has been able to make not 
only a biography but an interesting 


story. 
Super Royal 8vo. Blue cloth. Gold stamping. Boxed. 


$25.00, net; $25.24, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York i 
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Rook Talked About in Literary Europe 


especially keen at present, and enthusiasts on that subject 


\RENCH interest in the period of the Second mpire is 


have therefore been awaiting with impatience the “Mém-' 


oires de la Princesse Pauline de Metternich-Sandor,” which Plon- 
Nourrit is publishing. The celebrated Ambassadress of Austria 
at the Court of the Tuileries knew all the literary and political 
notables of her time, and her memoirs, which have been collected 
by M. Marcel Dunan, are regarded in Paris as among the most 
charming and important literary offerings of the season. A 
preliminary article on the Princess by M. Dunan was a feature 
of the October issue of La Revue Hebdomedaire. 





“La Terre et I’ Histoire,” by Lucien Febvre, is the fourth book 
in a great series of one hundred volumes which is appearing 
in Paris under the general title of “L/Evolution de ? Humanité,”’ 
and under the editorship of M. Henri Berr. The vastness of the 
enterprise may be realized from the fact that M. Febvre’s volume 
alone contains 450 large pages, besides a bibliography of 237 
of the more important works used in writing it. The book is 
not only an encyclopedic survey of human knowledge on earth and 
man—in language that makes it accessible to the general reader— 
but is also an original contribution to knowledge and is intended 
to take its place in the great synthesis of history. It is a geo- 
graphical introduction to history, especially a study of the action 
upon men of their surroundings and occupations. (Paris: La 
Renaissance du Livre.) 





A distinguished German woman, Ricarda Huch, has turned 
aside from literary criticism, poetry and_ historical fiction, in 
which she won her fame, in order to write an appeal for world- 
wide effort against the intellectual chaos and decadence which 
she sees descending on western civilization. The title of her book, 
“Entpersénlichung” (De-Personalization), is intended to indicate 
what lies at the bottom of all our troubles—a weakening of per- 
sonality. As a reviewer in the London Times sums it up: A 
mechanistic science, self-deluding ideas about freedom and prog- 
ress, utilitarianism as our motive, and material comfort as our 
aim—the philosophy of Bacon is carefully examined as the fore- 
runner of all this—all these are bringing civilized society in Europe 
to a point where that society must go down and be replaced with 
something more virile and with a profounder grasp of the spiritual 
realities of life. The author would find the remedy in the 
renewed cultivation of personality, “infinite personal develop- 
ment in place of limitless progress,” the renewal of the function 
of imagination: 

Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie. 





Italy is discussing a new novel, “Il Dio dei Viventi,” by Grazia 
Deledda, whose realistic fiction of Sardinian village life has given 
her an international reputation. The situation is complicated 
from the beginning. Basilio Barcai dies suddenly and all his 
property naturally goes to his brother, Zebedeo, tho he has left 
an illegitimate son and always said that he intended to make him 
his heir. Lia, the boy’s mother, makes a scene after the funeral, 
and the scandal of the dead man’s past develops into a many- 
sided affair. As long as the author is dealing with scenes and 
characters that are familiar to her, her touch is absolutely sure. 

Troubles begin to gather around Zebedeo with Job-like inten- 
sity. His own gon is bitten by the dead uncle’s colt, and the wound 
refuses to heal; his harvest and the cattle do badly, and there is 
a fire on the farm. The servant believes it is all due to Lia’s 
having “overlooked” the family, and she tries to steal a handker- 
chief from Lia as the only means of curing the boy’s hand, on 


St. John’s Eve, when all in the village go down to the river to 
bathe their feet—an admirable scene. ‘Then they decide to take 
the boy to the sea, and the moment that Grazia Deledda’s feet are 
off her own Sardinian soil her magic departs. Italian readers 
may not realize the lapse into the commonplace, but foreign 
critics agree that the last part of the novel prevents it from ranking 
among the author’s most successful achievements. (Milan: 


Treves.) 


Two French books on Italy are the theme of a recent article in 
the Paris Temps. One is “ Cavour et Unité Italienne,” by Paul 
Matter, a magistrate of the Court of Cassation, known in the 
literary world for a similar study of Bismarck and German unity. 
The other is Ernest Lémonon’s “Italie d’aprés Guerre,” a study 
of the political storms that have swept over Italy since the war. 
After a thorough examination of the Fascisti and their deeds, 
both good and bad, M. Lémonon declares—in words that seem 
prophetic in the light of events since the book was written—that 
the nation will conquer the difficulties of peace. “Those who have 
no faith in the latent forces of Italy are deceiving themselves,” 
he says. He recalls the fact that in half a century Italy’s pop- 


“ulation increased 40 per cent. and that to her 38,000,000 inhabi- 


tants must be added the influence of 750,000 Italians livmg abroad. 
After quoting Professor Rocco’s searching sentence: “For cen- 
turies Italy’s real wound has been the absence of a national con- 
science, of a spirit of duty and self-sacrifice, and, on the other 
hand, the diffusion of the narrowest egoism and the most ¢ynical 
materialism,” M. Lémonon adds: “This is exactly what the 
Fascisti, in these latter years, have realized.” He believes. that 
their effect will be profoundly salutary. . 





- Dr. Guido Biagi’s researches into the death of Shelley and 
Williams, first printed in English in 1898, have just been repub- 
lished in Italy under the title, “Gli Ultimi Giorni di Perey Bysshe 
Shelley” (Florence: La Voce), as a tribute to the centenary of 
the poet’s death. One of the aged eye-witnesses examined relates 
that a solemn oath among the sailors of Viareggio of that day was: 
“Vorrei esser bruciato come gl’inglesi alle du’fosse,” which, as 
a London Times reviewer remarks, “not only shows the profound 
impression produced by the burning of the bodies, but is additional 
evidence of the spot where it took place at Viareggio.” Dr. 
Biagi’s book contains an appendix which throws light on the 
romantic tradition about the sending of Shelley’s heart to England. 
Trelawney is shown to have altered the official report of the crema- 
tion of the body so as to prevent its invalidating the poetic incident 
of the heart remaining unburnt. Dr. Biagi comes to the conclu-- 
sion that the poet’s heart must ultimately have been buried with 
the remains of Sir Percy Shelley at Bournemouth. 





Can France and Germany ever approximate anything like 
friendship in the present generation? A French author, Ambroise 
Got, has answered this affirmatively in “L’Avenir des Relations 
Franco-Allemandes” (Paris: Etienne Chiron). Having lived in 
Germany most of the time since the Armistice, he is able to analyze 
the present currents of thought among Germans. He says that 
just now the real power is in the hands of the parties that stand 
for moderate but sincere republican ideals, groups whose inten- 
tions toward France are above suspicion. He also points out 
that publicists such as Maximilian Harden, George Bernhard and 
S. Jakobsohn are carrying on a lively campaign on behalf of 
a rapprochement. The author urges France to embrace the 
opportunity by going half-way to meet the advances of these 
more friendly elements in Germany while they are still in power. 












AUTO - SUGGESTION 


§$tandard Books on the 
Subject 


The sub-conscious mind—its influence on 
the body and how it may be controlled and 
made to work for one’s personal benefit—is 
one of the great matters being discussed and 

studied just now. All of the following books 
bearing on che subject are full of interest and 
reliable information: 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. The author dis- 
cusses the philosophy underlying the position 
he holds and describes methods by which he 
has achieved such notable success. 8vo. Cloth, 
471 pages. Copious index. 83.50, net; half 
leather, $4.50, net; by mail, 26c extra. 


NERVOUS STATES —THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Points out that 
-neurasthenia is not a new disease but is due to 
fatigue brought on by psychic debilities and 
can be relieved by education of the mind and 
strengthening the will. 12mo. Cloth, 7c; by 
mail, 83c. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Showing how men- 

tal disorders are caused by commonplace fac- 

tors of every-day life, which precipitate the 

individual into an abnormal state, and how 

these conditions can be reformed and normal 

pene regained. 12mo. Cloth, 75c; by mail, 
c. 


EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by JULES PAYOT, Rector of the Academy of 
Aix, France. This classic shows the immense 
ossibilities of will-training and teaches how to 
uild happiness on a foundation of sane think- 
ing, right living, and careful diet. 448 pages, 
-12mo. Cloth, $1.76, net; by mail, $1.87. 


WILL POWER AND WORK 


by JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D., who shows 
ou how to increase your mental efficiency, 
mtensify your power of accomplishment and 
‘lnk your will to your work. Cloth,12mo. 462 
pages. $1.76, net; by mail, $1.87. 


EDUCATION OF SELF 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Charming essays 
that shed new light on personal self-control as 

the true road to happiness. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.76; by mail, $1.86. 


_ REASON AND SENTIMENT 


- 

_byiPAUL DUBOIS, M.D. A delightful essay, 
_ setting forth when sentiment and when reason 
_ should determine our line of conduct. 12mo. 
_ Cloth, 76c; by mail, 83c. 


INFLUENCE OF MIND ON 
THE BODY 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. An intimate and 
clearly exprest talk on this much-discussed 
subject that every physician, nurse, or layman 
should read. 12mo. Cloth, 75c; by mail, 83c. 


PERSONAL POWER 


A straight-from-the-shoulder, practical book 
by KEITH J. THOMAS, that gives you simple 
directions for acquiring knowledge of the basic 
impulses that move men to action and shows 
“you how to employ this knowledge to advance 
yourself in any profession or business. $1.76, 
net; by mail, $1.87, 


THE WILL TO BE WELL 


An exposition of the relation between health 
and the mind, by CHARLES BRODIE PAT- 
TERSON. The attitude of a man’s will, 
claims the author, decides his physical, mental, 
os peor health. Cloth, $1.75, net; by mat, 


‘SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. A wonder- 
fully clear-cut analysis in plain English, of cer- 
tain mental actions and reactions, every page 
radiating helpfulness for ambitious men and 
women. 842 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; 
postpaid, $1.62. 


NERVE CONTROL AND HOW 
TO GAIN IT 
This most helpful book, by H. ADDING- 





‘TON BRUCE, covers the whole subject of 





nervous troubles, their causes, care and relief. 
epee 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net; by mail, 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A brilliant study by ALFRED T. SCHO- 
FIELD, M.D., showing how the unconscious 
mind is the real seat of character and source of 
conduct and makes you what you are, how it 
may be educated, its wonderful influence in 
the cure of disease and the correcting of harm- 
ful habits. 451 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $3, net; 
by matl, $3.12. 


Order From Your Bookseller or by Mail 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Book Bargains 


MARES SPECIAL OFFERINGS— 
Anatomy of Melancholy.. What it 
is, etc., by Robert Burton, 2 vols., 
new handsome % calf, by Riviere, 
London, 1804, $27.50. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. Engraved titles and 
frontispieces, etc., 8 vols., beautiful 
new % calf, London, 1835, $85. De- 
Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, with beau- 
tiful old engravings by Stothard. 2 
vols., handsome new full calf, J. 
Stockdale, London, 1790, $65. Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, translated by 
Jarvis, numerous engravings, 4 cols., 
choice %4 calf, by Riviere, London, 
1810, $65. Burton’s Complete and 
Unabridged Translation of the Ara- 
bian Nights, including the Supple- 
mental Nights, Terminal Essay, 
Ethnographical and Anthropological 
Notes, etc., illustrated by Lalauze, 
Letchford and others, 17  vols., 
$41.50. History of Flagellation. 
Strange Customs and _ Cruelties 
among the Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, etc., illustrated, $1.50. Mem- 
oirs of Cardinal DuBois. Translated 
by Ernest Dowson. _ Portraits, 2 
vols., choice new 34 calf, by Riviere, 
London, 1899, $37.50. Amours and 
Adventures of the Chevalier De 
Faublas, illustrated, 4 vols., $12.50. 
Westermarck’s History of Human 
Marriage, new edition, 3 vols., pub. 
at $25 now $9.50. Basia (Kisses) of 





Secundus. Translated by George 
Ogle. Boards, 1916, $3.75. Aphro- 
dite, by Pierre Louys. A complete 


translation, boards, New York, 1919, 
$15. Pepys’ Diary. Edited by 
Braybrooke, 4 vols.; Evelyns’ Diary. 
Edited by Braybrooke, 4 vols., to- 
gether 8 vols., portraits, handsome 
new % calf, by Riviere, London, 
1865-70, $110. Letters of Junius, 
including those written under other 
signatures, with his confidential cor- 
respondence with Wilkes, etc., with 
Essay and Notes, etc., addressed to 
Woodfall, 3 vols., handsome new 34 
morocco, London, 1814, _ $37.50. 
Burton's Works. Memorial Edition. 
Edited by his wife, including Pilgrim- 
age to Al-Madinah and Meccah, A 

ission to Gelele, King of Dahome, 
First Footsteps in East Africa, Vi- 
kran and the Vampire, Tales of 
Hindu Deviltry, 7 vols., illustrated, 
London, 1893-4, $50. Many other 
choice and interesting books, includ- 
ing First Editions of Dickens, Ma- 
chen, and others. Original Water- 
Color Drawings, Color-Plate Books, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, etc. Asso- 
ciation Items, Autograph Letters, 
Manuscripts, etc., etc. Harry F. 
afarks, 116 Nassau St., New York 
City. 


Bos FOR WRITERS: 1,001 

Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00. Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
ti’s Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp_ Reeve, Publisher, 
Dept. A., Franklin, Ohio. 


Te eee 
‘y WAS OFTEN SORRY for saying 
too much, but never for saying too 
little.’—Thomas 4 Kempis. Safety 
lies in reticence. Read and remember 
THE WISDOM OF SILENCE, by 
Claire K. Alden. 20 pp., 16mo., 
blue paper wrappers, 50c. pre aid. 
©: Alden, 47 Mather St., Dor- 
chester 24, Mass. 


pRerniieee ee 

B OOKS—ALL _ KINDS, LISTS. 
Higene’s, C2441 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


fi ia nt ea ee a 

GCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS— 

) New and Second-hand Bought and 
Sold by Barnes & Noble, 76 Fifth 
Av., New York. 


pene ee ee ee 

Bel AWwEE POSTAL LIBRARY 
has for sale at reduced prices recent 
books withdrawn from circulation. 
In good condition. Bookaweek Pos- 
tal Library, 156 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, Room 6. 


Chiloren’s Books 


GaEC HOS bOvAK ok TISTLIC 

Picture Books, Folk Costume Cards. 

es 542 Hast 79th St., New 
ork. 


95 NEW BOOKS AND 25 NEW 

Games for Children. Write for free 
catalogue. Noble and Noble, Pub- 
lishers, 76 Fifth Av., New York. 








Foreign Books 


DORBON-AINE'S FRENCH BOOK- 
shop, 561 Madison Ay., New York, 
the only Bookseller in America spe- 
cializing in French Literature. We 
stock all the latest French books 
on any subject as well as fine and 
rare books. To those interested, we 
suggest to write for our list under 
press, of books on Art, Architecture, 
Bibliography, rare, unusual, and 
illustrated books. We search out-of- 
print books. Mail orders attended to, 








RENCH — ITALIAN SPAN- 

ish, German Books and Magazines. 

Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 

plication. Established 1856. Scho- 

meee 387 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 


LFRED  MUSSET’S WORKS. 

English Edition de Luxe; number- 
ed; 10 volumes. Szalatnay, 542 East 
79th St., New York. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES— 


grammars and dictionaries. Write 
to Benj. F. Gravely, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 





PANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues, James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 











Literary Serbices 


plays AND ALL OTHER MANU- 

scripts accurately typed. Transla- 
tions: French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese. Superior work, nominal 
fees. (Miss) Rita Nelson, Public 
Stenographer, 152 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


prays, MOTION PICTURES, MA- 

gazine fiction, Books, sold on com- 
mission. Send for full information. 
Robert Thomas Hardy, Play-Broker 
and Authors’ Agent, 25 West 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. 








MAN USCRIPT TYPING SPE- 

cialist. Types your writings neatly, 
accurately; carefuljpunctuation, nom- 
inal. Author’s Typist, 154 West 13th 
St., New York. 





F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 





AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPTS AC 

curately copied. Twelve years’ ex- 

ese Write for particulars. 
jlliam Oram, Ballston, Va. 





EPITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
aloguing for publishers, authors, 
dealers and libraries. Estelle Lieb- 
mann, 280 Broadway, New York. 


Hare Books 


OLLECTORS: ATTENTION. 
Have you heard about THE BOOK- 
FELLOWS? We publish beautiful 
books, firsts only, editions of 200—500 
copies; low prices. Titles by James 
Branch Cabell, Hamlin Garland and 
others. For future publication; a 
poetic play by George Sterling, a col- 
lection of unpublished Browning let- 
ters. Why wait and buy these later 
through rare book dealers? We sell 
direct to you. Ask us more about it. 
THE BOOKFELLOWS, 4917 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














50,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 

Rare Books, and Fine Sets. A 
large, well selected Stock, moder- 
ately priced. Catalogues issued gra- 
tis to Collectors upon request, and 
special items cheerfully quoted. The 
Aldus Book Shop, 36 East 49th St., 
New York City. 


Community Book Shops 


URRENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 

ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 
ders. The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 








@eneral Items 


ERSONALLY EMBOSSED STA- 
tionery. Cameon “Satin Finish" 
Engraving. All the rich and dis- 
tinctive appearance of expensive die 
engraving, with an added lustre that 
is both exclusive and exquisite. Cor- 
rect ‘‘Club’”’ size _sheets—single or 
folded, 634 x 5%, White, Grey, Blue 
or Buff. Heavy, watermarked bond 
paper; round edge, long pointed 
flap envelopes. Three-line name and 
address embossed at top center of 
sheets and on envelope flap, in Gold, 
Blue, Black, Maroon or Jade Green. 
100 single sheets and 100 envelopes 
all embossed, with’'100 extra or plain 
sheets. Prepaid, $2.00. For em- 
bossing entire 200 sheets, add 50 
cents; or 100 double (folded) sheets 
and 100 envelopes, all embossed. 
Prepaid, $2.00. Do not confuse this 
with ordinary printed stationery. 
The lettering is raised. With the 
wide choice of color combinations, 
one may have a strictly personal 
correspondence paper, possessing real 
individuality and character. I can- 
not acknowledge orders, but with 
every box, I send my written guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money re- 
turned. Write or PRINT plainly. 
Tell me: (1) Single or Folded sheets 
(2) Color paper (3) Color embossing 
(4) Lettering on paper (5) Lettering 
on envelopes (6) Enclose check, 
money order or currency for $2.00. 
West of Mississippi, add 20 cents. 
Wallace Brown, Stationer, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


"THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 

“JUSTICE, THE NEW. (U.S.A.) 
TEACHER,” will contain: A_Mes- 
sage to the President on the World 
Debt and its Just Cancellation, In- 
ternally and Externally; is the Stage 
being set for another Civil War in 
this country? the Significance of the 
Ku Klux Klan; a Warning Message 
from Plato; an Ancient Gem, The 
Hymn of Cleanthes; how Emerson 
supplied the name for this Pacemaker 
among Magazines. $1.50 per annum; 
15 cents per copy. 
Chas. L. Robinson, Editor, 452 Fifth 
Av., New York. 


STROLUGICAL CENTER: 
Book, ‘‘ Casting the Horoscope,”’ by 
Alan Leo, $5.50; Lessons: Readings, 
$5.00. Penmanship readings by let- 
ter, noted grapholesict, $1.00. Room 
304, 1947 Broadway, New York. 


JASE se ALL OCCULT 

Books sold, also Horoscope writings. 
Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 











Back NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
zines to be had at Abrahams Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 


Aten LYRICS, THIRD 
year; subscribe now; $2.50; Alto, 
Arizona. 


OME-CONSTANTINOPLE: 
ancient records, in an old book. 
Copyright. Dollar prepaid. H. Rey- 
nolds, Princeton, Ill. 


pes eee 
ANY TRANSLATION PUB- 
lished, including Caesar, Cicero and 
Virgil. Literal, 75c.; Interlinear, $2. 
Translation Publishing Company, 
76 Fifth Av., New York. , 


Books Wanted 
BY 


a ORTRAIT GALLERY” 
William H. Brown, $50 offered 
for good copy. E. R. Gilgour, 118 
W. St. Claire St., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


MASON BOOKS & ENGRAV- 

ings wanted by_the Book Depart- 
ment, National Masonic Research 
Society, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Deal- 
ers please send lists. 


Community Book Shops 


Bret PLAYS, GIFTS, NOVEL 
ties, Game Books. Pantomimes: 
Recitations, Pianologues, Jokes, Min- 
strels, Dances, Songs, Socials, Par- 
ties, etc. Werner Book & Novelty 
Shop, 11 East 14th St., New York. 


Autographs 


V TANTED — AUTOGRAPH LET- 
ters, manuscripts of celebrated au-~ 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho 
graphs by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fcurth 
Av.. New York. 
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Important Books. of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 73) 


dier, intended to bring comfort 

to those whose sons fell in the 

war. 

Fury. By Edmund _ Goulding. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.75. 

A novel of the sea, of love, 
and of reckless, roving youth. 


From A Bence In Our Square. 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
Tales of human joy and sor- 

row reintroducing many of the 

characters that figured in “Our 

Square and the People in It.” 


THe TREASURER OF GOLDEN Cap. 
By Bennet Copplestone. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
A story of mystery and ad- 

venture. 


Tue Room. By G. B. Stern. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
A novel of a modern girl’s 

desire for a room of her own, 
where she can “ think things out 
and be herself,” and of the prob- 
lem which matrimony presents 
to such a woman. 


Tue Quest. By Pio Baroja. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
The first novel in Baroja’s 

great trilogy, “The Struggle for 

Life,” translated frona the Span- 

ish by Isaac Goldberg. 


OVERLOOKED. By Maurice Baring. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75. 

A novel founded on none of 
the ordinary ingredients of fic- 
tion—a character study unique 
in conception. 


Cuinese Niguts ENTERTAINMENTS: 
STORIES OF OLD Cuina. Selected 
and edited by Brian Brown. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

A new collection of Chinese 
folk-tales, with an introduction 
by Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese 
Minister to the United States. 


Tue Dancinc Faxrr AND OTHER 
Stories. By John Eyton. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2. 

Dramatic tales of life in In- 
dia, with pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions by L. Raven Hill. 


2 r 
Poetry 
Tue Bookman ANTHOLOGY 
Verse. By John Farrar. 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
An anthology of poems that 
have appeared in The Bookman 
during the past eighteen months. 


OFr 


New 


Mrarima AND Otuer Porms. By 
Cale Young Rice. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Four lyrics which are now to 
be found only in “Sea Poems” 
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and “Songs to A. H. R.”—col- 
lections which will not be repub- 
lished. 


ALABASTER. By 
Raymond Holden. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


Certain of the poems included 
in this volume have appeared in 
The Nation, The Literary Re- 
view and other periodicals. 


GRANITE AND 


Dramatic LrGENDS AND OTHER 
Porms. By Padraic Colum. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The first collection of Mr. Co- 
lum’s verse since the publica- 
tion of “ Wild Earth.” 


Last Porms. By A. E. Housman. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A slender volume of verse by 

the author of “A Shropshire 

Lad,” the first from his pen in 

twenty-seven years. 


SONGS For FisHerMEN. By Joseph 
Morris and St. Clair Adams. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co. 
$2:50. 

An anthology of the best fish- 
ing poetry from Shakespeare in 
England to Edgar A. Guest in 
America. 


Tue Works or Lipo, THe CHINESE 
Porr. Done into English verse 
by Shigeyoshi Obata. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

The first adequate English 
version of the best-known Chi- 
nese poet; also the first volume 
in English to be devoted wholly 
to a single Oriental poet. 


Our Best Ports: ENGLISH AND 
American. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co... $1.50. 

A critical study of present-day 
poets, with examples of their 
best work. 


Tar Cry or VASHTI AND OTHER 
Verses. By M. A. B. Evans. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

More than 100 poems, bal- 
lades, rondeaux. 


Lyric Forms rrom France. By 
Helene Louise Cohen. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Both an anthology and a de- 

scription of the ballade, the 

chante royale, the rondeau, and 
other old forms of French 
poetry. 


An Anatomy oF Porrry. By A. 
Williams Ellis. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 

Analytical essays on- poetry 
from half a dozen different 
points of view. 

YANKEE Notions. By George S. 
Bryan. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.25. 
Humorous verses, most of 

which were originally published 

in the New York Tribune in 

IF. P. A.’s column. 


Souu’s Secret Door. By Swami 
Paramananda. Boston: The Ve- 
danta Centre. $2. 
Seventy-two poems represent- 

ing the best of this East Indian 

author’s work. 


Wuen A Sou Sines. By P. M. 
Raskin. New York:ThomasSelt- 
zer. $1.50. 

Latest work of the most pop- 
ular of Jewish poets. 


For Eacrer Lovers. By Genevieve 
Taggard. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.25. 

A selection of the poems 
which the author regards as the 
best in her work of ten years. 


SADDLE SONGS AND OTHER VERSE. 
By Henry Herbert Knibbs. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Songs of the Western plains - 


by one who has spent most of his 
life in the saddle there. 


SAMPHIRE. By John Cowper Powys. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $1. 
Twenty poems of the earth 

and of ultimate space, of butter- 

cups and of the gold dust of 

Orion. 

Religion — 

BELIEF IN Curist. By Charles 
Gore. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

In this book Bishop Gore of 
Oxford makes a close examina- 
tion of the road along which the 
first disciples traveled in reach- 


ing the faith formulated by 
St. Paul. 


Arter Lire In Roman Pacanism. 
By Franz Cumont. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $3. ; 
Yale lectures on the cults and 

religious practices of pagan 

Rome, with special reference to, 

their hope of immortality. 


Tut LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT IN Irs Hisrorrcan 
DervetopmMent. By Julius A. 
Bewer. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

A documented account of Old 
Testament literature. Latest 
volume in the Records of Civili- 
zation Series. 


Drama In Rexictous Service. By 
Martha Candler. New York: 
The Century Co. 

A book on the church drama 
by an author who believes it is 
entering upon a great period of 
revival. 


JEREMIAH: A Drama In NINE 
SCENES. By Stefan Zweig. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 
A Biblical drama translated 

from the revised German text by 

Eden and Cedar Paul. 


Way Do Tuincs Happen? By 
Everett King Bray. Minneap- 


olis: The Nunc Licet Press. 


In this booklet the author 
undertakes to answer, along 


-" 


f¢ _ 
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religious lines, such deep ques- 
tions as “Why Am I? Why Is 
Any ne? Why the Universe?” 
I Brureve In Gop anp In Evow- 

TION. By William W. Keen: 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Commencement address at 
Crozer Theological Seminary,, 
republished with much addi- 
tional matter. ; 


Science 


NERVES AND PrrsonaL Power. 
By D. Macdougall King. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2. 
Principles of psychology as 

applied to conduct and health, 

written in conversational style 
by a brother of the Canadian 

Premier, who furnishes the in- 

troduction. 


JUSTIFIABLE InprvipuALisM: By 
Frank Wilson Blackmar. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 
A protest against the mass- 

play of modern social life and 

a plea for more stress upon the 

development of the individual. 


SECRETS OF THE STARS. _By Inez N. 
McFee. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.60. - 

A popular presentation of 
many of the fascinating facts 
and theories of up-to-date as- 
tronomy. sit Sits 


Tue Pourceman’s Art. By George 
F. Chandler. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


A compilation of the more im- 


portant subjects taught at the 


New York State 
Police. 


School for 


Our Mepicine Men. By Paul H. 
New York: The Cen- 


Dekcruif. 


tury Co. $1.75. 


An eminent  bacteriologist’s- 


criticism of the medical pro- 
fession and of present-day meth- 
ods of treating disease. 


Tue New Arr Wort. By Willis 
Luther Moore. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3. 


Professor Moore, who for 18 


years was the Chief of the 


Weather Bureau in Washington, © 
tells in popular style of the won- 


ders of meteorological science. 


STEEL: THE Diary oF A FURNACE 


Worker. By Charles Rumford 


Walker. Boston: The Atlantic 

Monthly Press. $1.75. 

A record of the experiences 
and observations 


of an ex-_ 


service man who has been work-— 


ing in a great open-hearth steel 
furnace. 


Tue Importance or Brirp Lire. 
By G. Inness Hartley. Illustrated. 
New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2. 
Fourteen chapters of inter- 

esting facts about wild and tame 

birds, drawn from authoritative 
sources: 


Heattuy Breatoinc. By Eustace 
» Miles. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.50. 
Chapters on healthy bi uth- 
ing as the best of physical exer- 
cises and as a therapeutic agent 
of great worth. 


SpnTINELS ALONG Our Coast. By 
_-’ Francis A. Collins. New York: 
' The Century Co. $2. 
An illustrated account of the 
whole lighthouse service of the 
United States. 


A HomestTeaDER’s Portroiio. By 
_ Alice Day Pratt. New York: 'The 
Macmillan Co. $2. 
_ The author describes her ex- 
periences in taking up a home- 
‘stead in Oregon. 


Maxine Your Camera Pay. By 
Frederick C. Davis. New York: 
Robert M. McBride. $1. 

~ A non-technical monograph 

designed to entertain the reader 

and encourage him to make the 
most of photography. 

Tue Evoiution or Man. Edited 
by George Alfred Baitsell. New 
Haven: Yale Press. $3. 

. A series of lectures delivered 

before.the Yale Chapter of the 

Sigma Xi during the academic 

year 1921-22 by Richard Swann 

Lull, Harry Burr Ferris, George 

Howard Parker, James Row- 

land Angell, Albert Galloway 

Keller, Edwin Grant Conklin. 


Tae Home VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
By Ella M. Freeman. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

A practical garden book writ- 
ten in sympathy with outdoor 
life and the folk who grow 
plants. Ilustrated with photo- 
graphs. 


GRAVITATION VERSUS RELATIVITY. 
‘By Charles Lane Poor. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

The Einstein Theory of rela- 
tivity and the law of gravitation, 
with the difference between 
them, explained for the layman. 

Foreword by Professor Thomas 

-C. Chamberlin of the University 

of Chicago. 


Icz Acres: THE SToRY OF THE 
Eartu’s Revouutions. By Jos- 
eph McCabe. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The story of the earth’s varied 

‘past, told in a way to interest 

the general reader. 


Oxrorp or Topay. Edited by 
Laurence A. Crosby and Frank 
Aydelotte. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2. 

A manual for prospective 
Rhodes scholars, containing ten 
chapters of information about 
Oxford University. . 


Setr-Heatinc Srpiirrep. By 
George Landor Perin. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


A book on mental healing, 
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Dees. ees 


telling what to do, when to do it, 


and what result to look for. 


Cuitp TraIninc. By Angelo Patri. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
A practical treatise, by an ex- 

pert, on “that delightful but 

nerve-racking job, the training 
of children.” 


Ducks AND GrEse. By Harry M. 
Lamon and Rob R. Slocum. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing 
Co. $2. 

A practical treatise on poultry 
raising by two experts of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. Appropriately il- 
lustrated. 


Turkey Raistnc. By Harry M. 
Lamon and Rob R. Slocum. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing 
Co. $1.75. 

A guide for those who wish 
to raise turkeys for the market— 
by two Government experts. 
With numerous illustrations. 


Eatine Viramines. By C. Houston 
Goudiss. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.25. 
Tells how to prepare the foods 

that supply vitamines with 200 

tested recipes and menus for use 

in the home. Seven illustrations. 


Tue Kinepom or Evits. By E. ay 


Southard and Mary C. Jarrett. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Records of 100 cases of mental 
affliction observed as bases for 
a discussion of the possible 
sphere of psychiatric research. 
Introduction by Professor Rich- 
ard C. Cabot of Harvard and a 
note by Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law School. 


STUDIES IN PsycHOANALYsIS. By 
Charles Baudouin. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 
Leading methods and _ theo- 

ries of psychoanalysis explained 

by the author of “Suggestion 
and Autosuggestion.” 


Tue CAvEMAN WirHIn Us. By 
William J. Fielding. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

How the primitive instincts 
of human nature can be con- 
trolled and used for beneficial 
purposes. 


Human Lire As tHe Briowocist 
Sees Ir. By Vernon Kellogg. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Secretary of the National 
Research Council states in sim- 
ple language all that biology 
can tell about mankind. 


Tue Unity oF ScreNcE: A SKETCH. 
By Dr. Johan Hjort. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

A critical comparison of sci- 
entific methods of thought, by a 
noted Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Christiania. 


IN 
By 


Tae History or MEDICINE 
irs Sauient FEATURES. 


Walter Libby. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. $3. 

A compact history of medical 
progress from the priest-physi- 
cian of Egypt to the expert 
surgeon of the present day. 


Lire-SHorteNING Hapits AND RE- 
JUVENATION. By Arnold Lorand. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co. 
The author discusses what he 

calls the ten chief life-shortening 

habits with a chapter onthe 
rapid aging of women. 


DENIZENS OF THE Desert. By 
Edmund C. Jaeger. Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 
A study of the wild life of our 

Southwestern desert, by a biolo- 

gist who has made this region 

a life-long study. 

HarMONISM AND Conscious Evo- 
LuTION. By Sir Charles Walston. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
A study of the origin of the 

esthetic or harmonistie instinct 

and the part which harmonism 
plays in the higher systematic 
knowledge of man. 


THe ADVENTURES OF A GRAIN OF 
Dust. By Hallan Hawksworth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.60. 

A nature book in the form of 
the story of a grain of dust which 
describes the life of the soil of 
which it is a part. With many 


illustrations. 
THE Brorocy or Deratu. By 
Raymond Pearl. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

A book that brings together 
what we know about natural 
death as seen from the view- 
point of biology and of statis- 
tical and actuarial science. 


Travel and Description 


From Breriury to BacpaD AND 
Basyton. By Rev. J. A. Zahm. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The journey from a European 

capital through lands of hoary 

history to the crumbling re- 
mains of what was once the 
proudest capital of Asia. 


Trmorny Tuspy’s JourNAL. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

A satire on a visiting English 
celebrity, with a good-humored 
exposure of American social 
and literary scenes. 

LEAVES ON THE WATER: SKETCHES 
AND TALES OF THE ORIENT. By 
Stanley Kimmel. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 

The author’s impressions of 
the Far East in prose and verse. 
Historic AND Pic- 

ruRESQUE. By Joseph Mills 

Hanson. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 

Clurg & Co. 

A fully illustrated account of 
historic towns and_ beautiful 
spots along the Marne River. 


THe MARNE: 
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Inca Lanp: EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
HIGuHLANps or Peru. By Hiram 
Bingham. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5. 

An account of three expedi- 
tions sent to Peru by Yale 
University and the National 
Geographic Society which dis- 
covered the wonderful Inca City 
of Machu Picchu: Profusely 
illustiated. 


Oxtp Morocco AND THE FoRBIDDEN 
Attas. By C. E. Andrews. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Dos 
Travels through a little- 

known region of Morocco and 

its wild tribes, by the Professor 
of English at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Eartuam. By Percy Lubbock. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3. 

A study of the finer elements 
that go to make up English 
country life. 


Tue Hoty LAND anp Syria. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. Illustrated. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $3. 

In this volume Mr. Carpenter 
takes his reader all over the 
Holy Land from Beersheba to 
Dan. 


Ar THE Foor or Sinat. By Georges 
Clemenceau. New York: Ber- 
nard G. Richards Co. $1.50. 

A collection of stories and 
adventures in Eastern Europe 
from the pen of the former Pre- 
mier of France. 


EuRorPE IN CONVALESCENCE. 
Alfred E. Zimmern. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A brief survey of Europe’s 

present situation and outlook 

in view of the dislocations due 
to the great war. 


By 
New York: 


FareEwELu To America. By Henry 
W. Nevinson. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $.50. 

A booklet in which the author 
summarizes the faults and vir- 
tues of America. 


BirpsEYE VIEWS OF Far Lanps. 
By James T. Nichols. Pub- 
lished by the author. Box 86, 
U. P. Station, Des Moines, Iowa. 
$1.25. 

Human interest experiences 
of a quarter of a century of for- 
eign travels. 


Tue BALANCE SHEET OF SOVIETISM. 
By Boris L. Brasol. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2. 

A documented account of con- 
ditions in Russia, with a sum- 
mary of the basic plan of the 
Soviet system, its developments 
and results. 


Tur PARTITION AND COLONIZATION 
or Arrica. By Sir Charles 
Lucas. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. 
Eleven lectures delivered be- 
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fore a study circle of teachers of 
the London County Council. 


Tue New Latin-America. By 
J. Warshaw. New York:Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 

An authoritative study of our 
neighbors to the South, written 
by a professor in the University 
of Nebraska. . Introduction by 
James E. LeRossignol. 


New Editions 
SoNNETS OF A PoRTRAIT PAINTER. 

By Arthur Davison Ficke. New 

York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

A new and enlarged edition 
of an American poetic work 
which has been out of print for 
many years. 


THE FoREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA 
By Mingchien Joshua Bau. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell. $4. 
A new, revised and enlarged 

edition of Dr. Bau’s exhaustive 

review of China’s foreign rela- 
tions. 


Tae Gotpen Boucn. By Sir J. 
G. Frazer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $5. 

A new one-volume edition of 
the Cambridge expert’s exhaus- 
tive study of magic and religion. 


Tue Lire or Reason. By George 
Santayana, vol. 1. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The first of five volumes of a 
new edition of Santayana’s study 
of phases of human progress. 


Tue CoLitectep Novets anp Sto- 
RIES OF Guy DE MAupAsSsANT: 
**Boule de Suif;” ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Fifi.” New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Latest volumes in a new and 
uniform edition of Maupassant 
which is designed to do in 
English what has already been 
done for Dostoievsky and Chek- 
hoy. 


THe ProNuNCIATION oF 10,000 
Proper Names. By Mary Stuart 
Mackey and Maryette Goodwin 
Mackey. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

A new edition of a useful dic- 
tionary of geographical and bio- 
graphical names, with the addi- 
tion of important words, making 
a total of 12,000 proper names. 


THe JournaL AND Essays oF 
Joun Woorman. Edited from 
the original manuscripts with 
a biographical introduction by 


Amelia Mott Gummere. New 

York: The Macmitian Co. 

A newly edited edition of the 
journals of an early American 
thinker and reformer. 

Secret History or tHe Encusni 
OccuPATION oF Egypt. By 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Tho first published in 1895, 


the present edition of this vol- 


ume for the first time places the 
entire manuscript of the author 
before the public. 


ErHAN Frome. By Edith Wharton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A limited edition of a novel 
first published in 1911, with a 
new introduction revealing the 
author’s method of constructing 
a story. 

Hamiet: Prince or DENMARK. 
With decorations by John Austen. 

- New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$10. 

A large-page edition of Shake- 
speare’s. greatest play, with 
many illustrations and decora- 
tions in black and white. 


Tue Rapio AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK. 
By A. Frederick Collins. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.50. 

Revised and enlarged edition 
of a fully illustrated treatise 
on wireless telegraphy and tel- 
ephony. 


Tue I. W. W.: A Stupy or AmEr- 
ICAN SynpicatismM. By Paul 
Frederick Brissenden. New York: 
Columbia University. 

Second edition of a careful 
study of the I. W. W., now is- 
sued as a volume in a series pub- 
lished by the Faculty of Polit- 
ical Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

THe Principtes oF Logic. By 
F. H. Bradley, 2 vols. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$9.35 
A reprint of a book first pub- 

lished in 1883, with the addition 

of a commentary after each 
chapter. 


Juvenile 


Goop Srories ror Great Birru- 


pays. By Frances. Jenkins Ol- 
cott. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flm Co. $3. 


Over 200 stories celebrating 
birthdays of American patriots. 
Intended for children of 7 to 14 
years of age. 


THE JAPANESE Farry Boox. Ren- 
dered into English by Yei 
Theodora Ozaki. Illustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3. 

New edition of folk-tales of 
Japan containing the strongest 
appeal to children of the West- 
ern world. 


Uncie Wiaetty’s Picture Book. 
By Howard R. Garis. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co. 

Contains thirty-two colored 
illustrations that may be moved 
about to any one of the sixteen 
stories. 


ASTRONOMY ror YounG Fo.ks. 
By Isabel M. Lewis. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.75. 


Complete description of the 


constellations, the sun and moon 
and stars, with simple diagrams 
and illustrations. 


VerotcuKa’s Taues. By Mamin 


Siberiak. New York: Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 
Quaint tales for children 


about birds and beasts, written 

by the author for his own chil- 

dren at a lonely outpost of the 

Ural Mountains; with humorous 

illustrations by Boris M. Artzy- 

basheff. 

Tue New PsycHoLocy AND THE 
Teacuer. By H. Crichton Miller. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
$1.60. 


The author outlines the main 


conclusions that seem to him to | 


concern teachers and parents. 


Tue PsycHoLocy or HANDWRITING. 
By William Leslie French. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A simple study of handwriting 
and character, intended to fur- 
nish the beginner with a work- 
able knowledge of the subject. 
With many facsimilies of hand- 
writing. 


Miscellaneous 


Prerrect Brenavior. By Donald 
Ogden Stewart. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

A parody outline of etiquette 
presented as “a guide for ladies 
and gentlemen in all social 
crises,” with drawings by Ralph 
Barton. 


Aw Arctic Dreamer. By Michael 
Monahan. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $2.50. 

Intimate essays on: many 
themes and in many moods. 


Tue Swiss Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.75. 

Latest of Mrs. Perkins’s 

“Twin” stories. Adventures of 

two children in the Alps. 


THe Mysrery or THE Ramapo 


Pass. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: Houghton “Mifflin Co.- 
$1.75. 


A boy’s story of adventure in 
the time of General Washington 
and his Colonial Army. 


ADVENTURES IN CuBA; or, THE 
CazaNnova TREASURE. By Seck- 
atary Hawkins. Cincinnati: 


Stewart Kidd Co. °$2. 

Stories of adventures for boys, 
which first appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Tue Rep RuNNERS. 
Hawkins. Cincinnati: Stewart 
Kidd Co. $2. 

Stories of boyhood characters 
and adventure. 


By Seckatary 


THe VELVETEEN Raspit. By 
Margery Williams. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 


Story for little children telling 
how toys become real. Ilustra- 
tions by William Nicholson. 


Wee Men FROM -THE tars eis 
FROM THE WEST. - 
Mitrie Rihbany. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. — $2.50: 


This book explains the East- 


ern type of mind and discusses — 


the reason for the present orien- 
tal. revolt~ against: European 
domination. 


Epucation in Arrica. — Report 
prepared by Thomas Jesse Jones. 
New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


A study of West, South, and 
Equatorial Africa by the ‘Africari 
Education Commission, with il- 
lustrations and maps. 


Tue ReETuRN 
Cuiass. By John -Corbin.. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.80. 

A decision of the neglected 
rights of brain-workers, pro-. 
fessional and salaried men. 


By Vilhelm 
New ee 


Cutty PsycHoLoey.. 
Rasmussen. 3 vols. 


Alfred A. Knopf. 


A study of the soul life a ie 


child from birth through kinder- 
garten age. 


the Danish. : oe 


CHECKER CLASSICs. By Erroll A. 
Smith. Cincinnati‘ 
Kidd Co. $2. 


The expert’s hana of 
American match games of cheek- 
ers, with analysis, notes and 
diagrams. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Movement 
STATES. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4. 


An exhaustive review of the 


development of charity organi- 


zation societies in America. 


ELEMENTARY Equrration: PrInct- 


PLES OF HorsEBAcK-Ripine. By 
Baretto de Souza. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Embodies the fruits of the 
author’s eighteen years’ experi- 
ence as a ae in New 
York City. 


Porrtics. By Frank Exline. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. - 


An original investigation into 
the essential elements and in- 
herent defects common to a 
present forms of government. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE Socim 
New 


TIES. By Charles Gide. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


A pioneer treatise on distrib- 
uting cooperation and its rela- 
tions to existing commercial 
systems. Already translated 
into seven European languages 
and into Japanese. 


OF - “THE _Mippie- 


Translated - from . 


Stewart, 


IN THE UNITED 
By Frank D. Watson. 


New 


By ‘Abraham | 
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‘The Sensational Lapse of the Spanish Novel 
Ly Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


PAIN isa country 
of novelists. For 
one thing, Spain’s 

national book, known 

_and read all over the 
world, is a novel— 
“Don Quixote’’—and its author, the 
glorious Don Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra, altho he wrote many poems and 
plays, passed into history solely as the 
first, the most original, and likewise the most 
human novelist in any country in the world. 

The oldest example of Spanish literature—I 
mean the oldest unified and complete work 

-—is “La Celestina.” Because of its dialog 
form and its lack of descriptions it appears to be a stage 
drama, but in reality it is a novel in which the characters 
are talking and trying to express what the author is 
thinking. 

The best romances of. chivalry, books that delighted 
the warriors of the Renaissance period and the first sailors 
and conquistadores that went to America, also were born 
in the Iberian Peninsula. “Amadis of Gaul,” the most 
famous, and the story of his son’s heroic deeds, “Esplan-- , 
dian,” are creations of Portuguese and Spanish novelists whose 
names are known, but whose lives have remained shrouded more 
or less in mystery. 

Many of the writers of the great literary period in Spain, known 
as the “golden age,”’ produced works of fiction, some of them 
poetic and pastoral, some of them picaresque, reflecting the ad- 
venturous life of the time. The great ironist, Quevedo, laid aside 
his philosophical and political studies to tell the stirring adven- 
tures of Paul of Segovia; and the most prolific dramatist of any 
age or country, Lope de Vega, who wrote hundreds of plays and 
millions of verses, also thought it necessary to produce a romance, 
tho his talent as a novelist remained very inferior to his inex- 
haustible magnificence as a playwright. 

It should be added, no doubt, that after the appearance of 
prose fiction in Spain, and after its flowering in many fine works 











in those 
early times, 

it finally dis- 
appeared for a long 
time, vanquished by the 

theater. A most powerful 

educational reason lay back of this eclipse. The men of the 
sword, the gentlemen of that age, being men of action little given 
to solitary meditations, did not like to read, and in time it came 
to the point where they did not know how to read—a fact which 


did not prevent their being heroes on many occasions. It would 
be unfair to assert that this happened only in Spain. In all the 
countries of Europe, at that period, the theater triumphed over 
the book. The novel regained its high place again only in modern 
times, when democratic governments were established and when 
popular education became general. As soon as all the people were 
compelled by law to learn to read when they were children, they 
felt the need of reading after they had grown up, and books 
became one of the necessaries of life. 

As in old Spain the people crowded into the theater, that insti- 
tution flourished more and more luxuriantly, and there arose 
great dramatists such as Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina 
fereator of Don Juan), Guillen de Castro (creator of “The Cid,” 
imitated afterward by Corneille), and so many others, in fact, 
that there were more than a hundred Spanish playwrights who 
achieved celebrity. On the other hand, after the time of Cervantes 
and the creators of the picaresque romance, prose fiction decayed 
rapidly in Spain and at length vanished altogether. Two cen- 
turies passed before there again appeared a Spanish novel worthy 
of attention. Not until the middle of the nineteenth century— 
when the Spanish people, like the other nations of Europe, had 
begun to feel the need of novel-reading, and when they had to get 
their spiritual sustenance through translated fiction—did this 
literary form revive in the Spanish Peninsula. But that renas- 
cence, when it came, was exuberant, luxuriant, magnificent, like 
a plant which has been torn from its native soil, and which, when 
restored to it, strikes deeper root and grows with redoubled vigor. 

Within a period of twenty years—a period so brief in the history 
of aliterature that it may well be regarded as a single unit of time— 
there arose in Spain a famous group of novelists, which the present 
generation regards as already old, and which it has to a certain 
degree unjustly forgotten, but which represents a literary flow- 
ering, brilliant and strong, such as few nations have produced. 
All these novelists were honest and conscientious producers who 
regarded their art as a sacred thing and who wrote their books, not 
as a business, but because they felt the imperious need, which the 
true artist feels, of giving outward form to what the mind has 
conceived. <3 

Most of these restorers of the Spanish novel are already dead: 
José Maria de Pereda, a master of description, whose eyes could 
better appreciate and interpret mountain and seacoast landscapes 
than city scenes; Don Juan Valera, the polished novelist of An- 
dalusian life and the diplomat saturated with international ideas; 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, the most genial and genius-driven of 
all, he who cherished a vision of persons and things which we may 
call most purely that of the artist; and Perez Galdos, the most 
prolific of all, a mixture of Balzac and Dickens, producer of about 
one hundred volumes, creator of innumerable characters and tire- 
less worker in all the diverse varieties of this form of fiction—the 
historical novel, the novel of manners, the political novel, the 
novel of dialog, the epistolary novel, etc. One woman also won 
renown as a novelist—Emilia Pardo Bazan, who had a flexible 
talent and a great facility in adapting herself to the evolutions 
of the novel, being naturalist, symbolist or mystic, according to 
the literary fashion. A noted and somewhat splenetice critic, 
Leopoldo Alas, who rendered illustrious the pseudonym, “ Clarin,”’ 
also devoted himself to the novel in the latter part of his life, 
producing notable and very bookish books. 

From that period of the glorious renascence of the novel there 
still survive two authors, but they are men who seem very young 
by the side of those I have mentioned. They are Palacio Valdés, 
an admirable novelist, some of whose works the American public 
knows, as they were translated into English a few years ago; 
and Jacinto O. Picén, a novelist of love, graceful and polished, 
who knows how to fathom the feminine soul. But Picén has not 
written novels now for some years, and the illustrious Palacio 
Valdés only occasionally issues some book that recalls the impres- 
sions of his youth. 

Since that generation of masters which revived the Spanish 
novel, there has arisen a second generation, altogether more 
numerous and with more productive force. Of the latter genera- 
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tion I am a part; but as, in years, I am the oldest of its members, 
I may venture to speak as a representative occupying a point of 
vantage between the two groups. I offered my first novels to 
the public while most of the masters just mentioned were still 
living, and many authors of the second generation are so youthful 
that when they published their first books I was already beginning 
to consider myself no longer young. 


LE 


The Spanish novel in recent years has passed through a very 
serious lapse from its former high standards. I have already indi- 
cated that the fiction writers of the period which we may call the 
“renaissance” were honest artists who respected their public, 
respected themselves, and were watchful of the prestige of their 


art. The reader need not, on this account, believe that they were © 


authors with exaggerated scruples or excessive qualms. On the 
contrary, whatever their religious and political ideas, they showed 
themselves to be partizans of the liberty of art, and whatever they 
needed to say in their works, they said it regardless of the com- 
ments of the Puritan reader. When artistic truth called for the 
painting of a rough scene, a little outside the limits of current 
morals, they did not hesitate to depict it in accordance with the 
demands of novelistic art. But they all managed to sketch the 
risky scene with artistic swiftness, with discreet lightness, without 
dwelling upon, emphasizing or unduly prolonging it. 

The most austere reader should appreciate this discretion. If 
the sincere novelist says certain things, it is because he has to say 
them, because thus he fulfils the vital part of his work, and not 
because of a depraved taste or of a desire to avail himself of a love 
of the scandalous to attract public attention. Of themselves such 
matters are usually not immoral; the scandal depends upon the 


purpose back of the utterance. In a word, the true Spanish novel — 


has always been as it was in the time of its glorious father, 
Cervantes. It has claimed full liberty to say all that it deemed 
necessary, but it has said it discreetly and for an artistic end, not 
with a base desire to use immorality for the purpose of attracting 
a corrupt public. 

Iam myself a strong partizan of the liberty that should belong 
to the novelist, and write what I think, guided by my artistic 
conscience, without bothering myself as to what the reader may 
say; but when I consider it necessary to depict certain scenes of 
the darker sort, I do not emphasize them. I seek to get through 
them rapidly, so that they will not endanger the morals -of any 
portion of the public. It has ever been thus with the Spanish 
novel. 

So far, so good; but in the last twenty years the said novel has 
passed through a grave lapse into immorality. It is useless to say 
that the most widely known novelists have kept us at the outer 
edge of this immoral fashion, which was something like an epi- 
demic; certain it is that during all the period in question there have 
been published in Spain hundreds of novels that were unworthy, 
for the most part, of a place on the shelves of a library. I have 
such respect for freedom in art that I might have overlooked the 
lack of morals in these novels if their authors had written them 
spontaneously, that is, as the product of a talent that had gone 
astray, because it had become morbid and unhealthy. But no; 
almost all these authors were well-balanced persons who were 
perfectly well aware of what they were doing. They were writing 
immoral novels “in cold blood,” without feeling them, with the 
sole thought that the more shocking these novels were the better 
would be their sale. Some of these authors were fathers of fami- 
lies, who, in the sweet calm of their own homes, concocted veritable 
literary abominations for the sake of money. 


The novel which had begun by calling itself “sensuous” ended ~ 


by being frankly pornographic. One unhappy novelist, the 

father of a large family, a man called Felipe Trigo, who was not 

without literary talent, was in reality the founder and promoter 

of this regrettable movement. In time, undermined by a mental 

infirmity and elated by his unsavory fame, he committed a series 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A Creator of New Fiction ‘Types 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


E WERE in one of the less obvious stores of the San 

Francisco Chinatown and I was buying some brocaded 

pajamas, pajamas of burnt orange and cerulean and 
glass green, but the three or four Chinamen there paid little 
attention to a mere purchaser. They were absorbed in Hugh 
Wiley. They showed me things, but watched him. He was non- 
committal . except for the glint in his eye, and it was pre- 
cisely that which the Chinese merchants watched. When a price 
was inadvertently too high, the glint would become accentuated 
and in an indefinable manner, communicate itself to the corner 
of his sensitive mouth. Nothing 
more! But atoncethe price would 
suffer a reduction. 

While I was engaged with the 
heathen night-clothes, Wiley was 
attracted by a piece of jade in a 
velvet lined tray; he stirred it 
with a delicate finger, and, tho 
Chinamen are supposed to have 
adamantine faces, the expression 
of one showed an admiration 
touched with chagrin. Wiley 
asked the price of the jade and 
then smiled openly, a smile of 
wisdom lightened with humor, 
and he proposed a counter price. 
The motion with which the jade 


nation of fatalism. 

The Chinamen liked him! 

I did, too, enormously; there 
was nothing strange in that; but 
to have the Chinese regard you 


different. Very! I bought the 
pajamas and a dressing-gown, 
Wiley dropt the carved jade into 
a pocket, and we went out to 


lestial City. Wiley regarded it 
with a quaint affection, the 
affection of an understanding 
not without tenderness — for 
Chinatown — and then almost 
at once we were at the St. 
Francis Hotel. There, in my 
room, we had a drink and then another, and he told me the 
carving he had found was very old, very rare, very valuable. 

I had a good piece of jade myself—an archer’s ring more than 


a thousand years old and green like an evening sky. I knew a 


great deal about its beauty and service . Wiley told me. He 
had given it to me in the first place. 

Wiley was like that—the first day I met tne I thought he was 
a millionaire. He was himself like an Oriental with inexhaustible 
stores of perfumed jewels at his hand. There was always a car 
at the curb, things to eat, very special . . . whatever might be 
called to mind. He was, I soon found out, greatly rich, but not 
quite in the way I had imagined; what he had, if he liked you, was 
yours; and he had a quiet and unassailable faith in his ability to 
get more. This created in him a reality of boundless and un- 
strained generosity. Even millionaires couldn’t be as rich as 
Wiley. He told me, very casually, that he sometimes had three 
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stenographers—I’m not certain it wasn’t four—working at one 
short story. Hewanted to “get the damn thing over with,” he said. 
And, tho I couldn’t imagine what such a scene would be like— 
that multiplication of clattering keys and shrill feminine pres- 
ence—still I realized that it was characteristic of him. 

He did things in extravaganza, with magic, and spoke about 
them, when he spoke at all, in a voice more American than the 
sound of the Mississippi River. His voice, always deprecatory 
where it touched himself, was slow, with a suspicion of drawl, 
and it was designed at any cost to cover and hide his real feelings 
Of course it never did this; the 
glint in his eye, the delicacy of 
his consideration, betrayed him: 
while it was apparently his ambi- 
tion to be known as a combina- 
tion of prize-fighting promoter, 
a cobble-stone and a truckee, he 
was as sensitive as the leaves of a 
silver birch . . . and he was an 
artist. That particularly he tried 
to conceal; I think he hated the 
word artist; it seemed pretentious 
to him, affected; and his hatred 
of affectation was no less than 
an obsession. 

But, in spite of his repeated 
surrender of all claim upon pure 
literature, to pure literature in 
essence he belonged. It was one 
of his failures that he couldn’t 
always distinguish between the 
veritable jade of imaginative 
writing and the mere appearance. 
Wiley turned from them both with 
an equally jpassionate distrust of 
seeming, in any phrase, artistic. 
It was the fault of his peculiar and 
valid Americanism. Asked pub- 
licly for his opinion of the Grand 
Cafion, he spoke of it as a very 
convenient place for old razor 
blades; but then, forgetting that 
attitude, in itself a pretension, he 
wrote to me about the Canon’s 
blue robe of evening, worked with 
the ermine of its early snows. 

His greatest and rare ability, however, lies in the humor of his 
glance and in his spirit. That quality ee gave him, for example, 
his deep knowledge of negroes. He never thinks about negroes 
without at least the trace of a smile. After a long silence he will 
say ... “I was in a Pullman car where only the porter and I 
were le and the porter, clearing up his car with an expression 
of disgust, said: ‘Oranges I can stand, but bananas I can’t a bide.’ 
Wiley repeated this with a penetrative sympathy that not only 
made the porter live for me, but showed me the secret of his ex- 
istence—his humanity. The glint appeared in Wiley’s eye, a smile 
stirred his lips from their apparently settled aoe hae. It was 
a story that resembled what was supremely good in his books,* 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Ambassador Page and Woodrow Wilson 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


- E DON’T see genius till it has done its job,” quotes 

Ambassador Page in one of his letters. It is true of 

Page himself. The present writer knew Walter H. 

Page for many years as a warm friend, knew him with 
admiration and affection, but he finished the absorbed reading of 
Mr. Hendrick’s two volumes— 
the most interesting book of the 
year*—with a remorseful sense 
of somehow not having appre- 
ciated the man at his full worth: 
knowing that he had great and 
virile capacities, great human 
qualities, a great power of 
pungent expression, but not 
knowing how great he was in all 
these things. He was so much 
what we should like to believe 
the American really is, at his 
best. These are letters that will 
live: as the man himself will 
live as a spirited figure moving 
upon a great stage, at a great 
crisis, and himself speaking 
wise, witty and noble lines. It 
is well that the English people 
should propose opening their 
historic Abbey to a memorial for 
this man who embodies so much 
of what is noblest in the English- 
speaking race. 

Two characters stand out in 
this book, as men against the 
sky. Page himself, and Wilson. 
Wilson is in every chapter: 
often on every page, as he is 
destined to be in every book 
written about the War and the 
Peace. They were men pro- 
foundly different in many ways, 
chiefly temperamental ways, yet 
men profoundly alike in their 
essential ideals, their vision, 
their deep-seated conviction of the duty and responsibility of the 
American nation in the greatest crisis of its history. They both 
passionately desired the same thing: American leadership of the 
world, based upon new moral principles, a new ideal of national 
service; they did not agree on the method of attaining it. 

Too much emphasis has been laid upon the differenees of these 
two men: and too little upon their common Americanism: too 
little upon those things which were sincere, creative, essential. 
There is no need of setting them off against each other or of gloat. 
ing over the hot words which strong men fling out in moments of 
bitter struggle and passionate suffering. These were both great 
and true Americans, and as we get further and further away 
from the heat and bitterness of the conflict, we shall treasure both 
even more highly: we shall be glad that America, called upon to 
face a world crisis, should be found with such leaders in the fore- 
front of affairs. “The world,” as Emerson said, “has a sure 
chemistry by which it extracts what is excellent in its children, 
and lets fall the infirmities of the grandest mind.” 
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In reading this fine book, one is amazed to see how Page’s mind 
and Wilson’s were working, all along, both before the war and 
after it began, with the same substantial material of ideas. It 
was not so much that the minds of the two men were similar as 
that both had drunk deep of the same clear fountains of Ameri- 

‘an tradition and American 
idealism. Neither was dealing 
with an individual philosophy of 
his own, else neither would have 
presented such a_ figure of 
strength: but both were con- 
scious that they were speaking 
for the true spirit of America. 
For statesmen are great not as 
they voice their own thought 
but as they speak the vision and 
aspiration of their time and 
their race. Page indeed em- 
broidered the pattern with a 
warmth, a wit, a humanity, 
a courtesy all his own, and 
| Wilson gave it beauty, clarity, 
| chaste eloquence, but, under- 
. neath, both men were pas- 
| sionately on fire with the same 
noble vision of service to the 
world. Over and over again 
Wilson said: “These are Amer- 
| ican principles, American poli- 
cies. We could stand for no 
others.” He felt that he could 
rest upon them as upon a rock: 
he could have faith that because 
_ they were true they must pre- 
| vail. 

Well, Page had his feet upon 
the same rock. His letters over- 
flow with it. About the time 
that Wilson was making his 
great prophetic speech at Mo- 
bile, October 27, 1913—it must 
be remembered that this was nine 
months before the war began—in which he was outlining the 
principles of American foreign policy in terms of the noblest and 
most disinterested leadership, Page was considering the same 
great and vital problems. In a letter to the President, written in 
London, October 25, 1913, he was putting the question: 


Now, what are we going to do with the leadership of the world 
when it clearly falls into our hands? 


Like the President, he not only had an absolute conviction 
of the future greatness and power of America, but his mind was 
also busy with the problem of what America was to do with that 
power. “How can we . use it for the highest purposes of the 
world and of democracy?”? He has the same prophetic vision 
of a great nation, not seeking its own selfish ends but serving the 
world greatly: 

We have more people and more capable people and many times 
more territory than both England and Germany: and we have more 
potential wealth than all Europe. They know that . . . Somebody 
needs to do something . . . in the service of humanity . . . cleaning 


up the tropics under one leadership and under one code of ethies . . . 
and nobody may annex a foot of land. 
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Here is exactly the central idea that Wilson also gave to the 
world: of a nation so great in leadership that it would ask nothing 
but to serve. 

Page had also the deep and abiding conviction that American 
jsolation was past, that “we are in the international game” 
whether we like it or do not like it—* not in its Old World intrigues 

‘and burdens and sorrows and melancholy, but in the inevitable 
way to leadership and to cheerful mastery in the future; and 
‘everybody knows we are in it but us.” He ealls “the old talk 
about keeping aloof, ‘Missouri bunecombe.’”? And where has 
the utter folly of the American attitude of selfish isolation been 
more bitingly put than in this letter to his son, written in the last 
year of his life? 


All your life and all my life, we have cultivated the opinion at home 
that we had nothing to do with the rest of the world, nothing to do 
with Europe in particular—and in our political life our hayseed 
spokesmen have said this over and over again till many people, per- 
haps most people, came really to believe that it was true. Now this 
aloofness, this utterly detached attitude, was a pure invention of the 
shirt-sleeve statesman at home. I have long concluded, for other 
reasons as well as for this, that these men are the most ignorant men 
in the whole world; more ignorant—because they are viciously igno- 
rant—than the negro boys who act as caddies at Pinehurst; more 
ignorant than the inmates of the Morganton Asylum; more ignorant 
than sheep or rabbits or idiots. They have been the chief hindrances 
of our country—worse than traitors, in effect. It is they, in fact, who 
kept our people ignorant of the Germans, ignorant of the English, 
ignorant of our own history, ignorant of ourselves. . . . We've been 
in the world—and right in the middle of the world—the whole time. 


And because he sees all this with such penetrating clarity, he 
shoots some of his sharpest darts of wit, irony, invective—and he 
has notable powers in all three—at the American want of a crea- 
tive foreign policy and excoriates the inefficiency of the State 
Department, the weakness of our diplomats and the unimagina- 
tiveness of a merely legalistic attitude toward these living human 

relationships. There are no more bitterly barbed arrows in his 
quiver than those he lets fly at such diplomatic lawyers as Knox 
and Lansing. He thinks we are 

- dwelling in “a fool’s paradise.” 

“We've had no foreign policy, = 
no continuity of plan, no matured 
scheme.” 

ay He felt a year before the crisis 
actually came “the danger and 
the probability of war,” and 
wanted America to be ready— 
_ spiritually. He saw the hopeless- 
ness of the old diplomacy. He 
told the President (October, 1913) 
of the “complete divorce of Euro- 
pean politics from morals,” and 
_ he said to the President: 
“You have found something 
better than a policy, namely, a 
principle: policies change, but 
principles do not.” 

When the war burst upon the 
world, it took hold, as nothing 
had ever done, upon his strong, 
warm, vividly sympathetic na- 
ture. He had the sense of a 
monstrous wrong that must be in- 
stantly and uncompromisingly 
put down. He was so fearful of 
the danger to the world of “the 
low political morality of the 
Continent—of Berlin in partic- 
ular,” and so on fire with the idea 
of American leadership and the 
need of it to save the world, that 
_ he early wanted America in the 
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speaking world to keep the future peace. He had become a de- 
voted, even a passionate admirer of the British, and thought that 
“the thing, the only thing is—a perfect understanding between 
the English-speaking peoples. That’s necessary and that’s all 
that’s necessary.” 

And because Wilson, struggling at home with stupendous 
problems of his own, does not move as quickly as Page thinks he 
should, or agree with him that a British-American alliance is 
“all that’s necessary,” he turns with sharp impatience upon him 
and criticizes as hotly and honestly as he feels. He can not wait 
for Wilson to build up a foreign policy or awaken the people and 
bring them into the war, not in mere blind passion over the wrong 
done them, but upon a solid basis of principle. And while he 
charges our people with incredulity—“ They simply can’t compre- 
hend what the Napoleonic legend can do”’—he himself, and Wilson 
too, for that matter, share in that incredulity. Page thus sends 
not one word of information to the President regarding those 
slimy secret treaties which the European nations, the British 
included, were making: those secret treaties which were later to 
bedevil and all but destroy the Peace Conference. 

Yet beneath these differences of method and policy, both men 
had the same great and true end in view: and even when criticizing 
the President, the Ambassador, with his broad human sympathy, 
caught glimpses of the problems and difficulties which confronted 
this lonely leader of the American nation, “a much suffering and 
perplexed statesman.”’? And at the moment of parting, after 
Page’s visit to America in 1916, deep spoke unto deep in two 
great men: “As he rose to say good-by to the President he (Page) 
put his hand upon his shoulder. At this Mr. Wilson’s eyes filled 
with tears and he gave Page an affectionate good-by. The two 
men never met again.” 

Deep down, and whatever the friction, the two men respected 
each other, had confidence in each other. The President well 
knew how sharply Page was criticizing his course—knew it 
from many sources—and yet he would not let him resign, clung 
to his service as ambassador, and 
acted, at times, upon his advice. 

On the other hand, when 
America at length came into the 
war and Wilson assumed with 
power that moral leadership 
which made notable the last 
years of the conflict, Page, the 
great-natured, came back warmly 
and generously in his expressions 
of appreciation and approval, 
as in a letter to the President of 
May 4, 1917: 

God pity us for not having 
organized the world better than 
this! We'll do it, yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent—youw’ll do it; and thank God 
for you. If we do not organize 
Europe and make another such 
catastrophe impossible, life will 
not be worth being born into 
except to the few whose days 


happen to fall between recurring 
devastations of the world. 


A year later, after Wilson had 
built up, speech by speech, pro- 
nouncement by pronouncement, 
his splendid program of a world 
policy of reconstruction, Page 
was even more ardent in his 
support. As he says in a letter 
to Mr. Polk, March 22, 1918: 

The most interesting thing 
going on in the world to-day—a 
thing that in History will trans- 
cend the war and be reckoned 


war; and he wanted us above all NO. 6 GROSVENOR SQUARE, THE AMERICAN EMBASSY its greatest gain—is the high 
to lead an alliance of the English- UNDER MR. PAGE (Continued on page 43) 
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Certain Literary Sins of ‘Theodore Dreiser 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


HIS* is a dull, distasteful and quite unnecessary book. 

Mr. Dreiser has wasted valuable time in writing it, 

when he might have been giving Mr. Sumner, at least, 
new food for thought with a new novel. Nor can young or old 
who has yet to read any of the great and entertaining master- 
pieces of the world’s literature afford the time to read it, unless 
their time is paid for, as reviewers. Five hundred and two large 
pages! Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” —really a more entertaining 
book, in spite of its being a classic—is, I suppose, about twice as 
long. Either it or, say, Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography 
might well have the benefit of the time saved from reading Mr. 
Dreiser; and from those or any other such inspiring autobiography 
(what about “The Education of Henry Adams”?) the reader 
would have risen quickened, instead of deadened and disgusted. 
For, to be frank, and, quoting a jest of Mr. Charles Hanson Towne 
a propos Mr. Dreiser’s other voluminosity, “I rise from reams” 
of “A Book About Myself” with some such feelings. The book 
has some good spots to which I shall presently do justice, but, in 
the main, to read it is “on this short day of frost and sun” “to 
sleep before evening.”’ 

If a dull book can have any raison d’étre, one might find it in 
the importance of the writer. But is Mr. Dreiser important 
enough as a novelist to justify him in thinking that the world has 
“awaited” from him such confessions as these? Had he con- 
cerned himself chiefly with his processes as a novelist, the case 
would have been 
somewhat dif- 
ferent, tho even 
so, he is not so 
distinguished a 
master of his art 
as to make such 
confidences of 
any great im- 
portance. if 
would be the 
last to deny that 
he is a conscien- 
tious workman 
of the realistic, 
documentary 
school; even in 
America, how- 
ever, that school 
already has at 
least one far 
more significant 
representative, 
Frank Norris, to 
wit. Had Nor- 
ris told us about 
the writing of 
“Mc Teague,” 
we should have 
been glad, even 
eager, to listen. 
But Mr. Dreiser has brought us nothing to match “Me Teague.” 
Norris had something of the originality of genius, in spite of his 
affiliations with the realistic “naturalistic” school. But Mr. 
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MR. DREISER’S STUDY 


Dreiser is only one industrious member of that school, and his 
prominence is less due to any individuality of talent than to the 
themes with which the society now represented by Mr. Sumner 
caused him some time ago to be publicly identified. “Sister 
Carrie” achieved “greatness” rather, so to say, “by position” 
than by its intrinsic merits. It was a famous casus belli between 
a stupid Puritan censorship and the representatives of literary 
freedom in this country, and the part played by it in our subse- 
quent comparative emancipation from such illiterate control of 
letters deservedly won for Mr. Dreiser the sympathy of his fellow- 
craftsmen. But even a police-court prosecution can not take the 
place of genius, tho the newspaper publicity involved is some- 
times mistaken for fame. 

Mr. Sumner may be a poor judge of literature or anything else 
you please; but certain publishers and authors are surely unfair 
in regarding him as their enemy. Some recent occurrences, 
indeed, have proved that, however involuntarily, they have no 
better friend. Without his aid, does any one suppose that 
“Jurgen,” or “Women in Love,” would have undergone the 
disgrace of being “best-sellers?” Mr. Cabell would have con- 
tinued in his sacred seclusion as a purveyor of imitation caviare 
for the dilettanti, and Mr. Lawrence’s genuine neurosis would 
have attracted only those readers similarly afflicted. As it is, 
thanks to Mr. Sumner, both these writers are eagerly ransacked 
by readers who must have great difficulty in knowing what they 
are all about, 
but who perse- 
vere in the hope 
of rooting up 
those choice 
morsels which 
have given the 
books their po- 
lice-court im- 
mortality. Mr. 
Sumner, too, as 
well as the au- 
thors involved, 
deserves well of 
all lovers of lit- 
erature because 
the fight against 
prurient igno- 
rance parading 
as moral censor- 
ship has thus 
been brought 
out into the 
open, and a way 
been thus 
cleared for a 
freer and saner 
expansion of the 
literary art in 
this country. As 
a pioneer in this 
fight, Mr. Dreiser deserves our respect and support, and he has 
had both to something like excess. He has attained to something 
like a position in the literary martyrology of America, and the 
value of his work has been exaggerated in consequence. Prob- 
ably it is for this reason that he considers himself sufficiently 
a national figure to write “A Book About Myself.” 
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If this be regarded as egotism in Mr. Dreiser, it must ,be ad- 
vanced on his behalf that he is nowise singular in this respect. 
In an age which has so democratized the “vanity-box”’ that 
servant-girls “make up” in public, and powder their noses as they 
wearily hand round our plates at dinner, anything like personal 
reticence suggests poorness of spirit. It is the sacred hour of the 
ego in every direction high or low. Every diminutive beauty is 
“a queen,’ and every one who puts pen to paper is an “authentic 
genius.” The roll-call of the “great” taxes the industry of 
critical recorders, and a young writer’s first book is usually fol- 
lowed the week after by his biography. One has seen this amazing 
distemper of self-inflation and infantile analysis attributed, like 
all our ills, to “the war.’ Poor War! We are coming to make it 
responsible for the entire frailty of human nature. As a matter 
of fact, however, the war is much more like one of its results than 
its cause; and, anyhow, its symptoms were well advanced long 
before the Germanic megalomania came to a head. It was one 
of the startling and somewhat sinister features of those wicked 
“eighteen-nineties.” Observers of the literary scene at that 
time could not fail to be struck by the note of pugnacious and ill- 
bred self-assertion, suddenly affected by les jeunes of the time, 
and particularly strident in what was then known as “the new 
journalism.” It was the more startling because it was only just 
beginning, and was far from attaining the efflorescence of hard, 
unsmiling impudence so evident in the literary London of to-day. 
There was still a smile in it, for it was still something of a pose. 
It was not then dead serious, as it is now. For after all, it had 
some humorists for its sponsors, such as Oscar Wilde and Bernard 
Shaw. 

But it is to be feared that those humorists sowed the wind, of 
which we are reaping the whirlwind. Certainly we can trace to 
that period the vigorous beginning in the literary world, with 
which we are here chiefly concerned, of what one might call the 
artificial incubation of literary genius. Publishers began to puff 
_ their wares as if they were patent medicines, and new talents were 
scarcely out of the egg before they were half smothered with 
“interviews,” “impressions,” critical “studies,” and every form 
of premature laurels. Up till that time a man’s biography was 
not usually written till after his death, that is, when he had lived 
a life that seemed to call for record. A biography had been re- 
garded as a tribute. Up till that time no one had been smart 
enough to think of it as an advertisement. Dull-witted old times, 
indeed! But the eighteen-nineties were soon to change all that. 
Promise soon became all the performance necessary, and one was 
hardly expected to attain adolescence to sit for a biography 
among “men of the time.” 

_ From being something like an obituary, biography suddenly 
_ became prophecy. One had an uncomfortable feeling that great 
_ men were being made too quick. One felt that they had hardly 
been long enough “in the wood,” so to say; and even books on 
_ such established contemporaries as George Meredith and Thomas 
_ Hardy came with something of the shock of innovation—not to 
_ speak of a “life” (already!) of Mr. Bernard Shaw, hardly out of 
his swaddling clothes as the “G. B. S.” of an evening journal. 
Nowadays, however, Mr. Shaw,—compared with the subjects of 
contemporary precocious biography,—seems to have the solidity 
of the Hebrew Prophets. And, at all events, regard him as we 
may, he has cut a considerable figure in the world. He is the 
Clown of the Internationale. However unimportant, he is a 
person of importance; and, if he does not exactly think for him- 
self, he certainly thinks for many others. And, as the Arch- 
Egoist of his time, he must, I fear, be regarded as the father of 
contemporary egoism. ‘There is, however, all the difference 
between egoism as a form of humor and egoism as a lack of humor, 
and that is just the difference between him and his wearisome 
progeny; which brings us back to “A Book About Myself.” 

If Mr. Dreiser’s book lived up to its opening pages, one would 
have a better report to make of it. “During the year 1890,” 
Mr. Dreiser begins, “I had been formulating my first dim notion 
_as to what it was I wanted to do in life.” It was Eugene Field’s 
famous column of “Sharps and Flats”’ in the Chicago Daily News 


which first gave Mr. Dreiser the idea that what he wanted to do 
was to write: for he was then a young Chicagoan, earning his 
livelihood by a dreary job, in which, however, by the divine 
alchemizing power of youth, he was able to find romance, as the 
same power enabled him to see his native city with a lover’s eye— 
thus: 


To me Chicago at this time, seethed with a peculiarly human or 
realistic atmosphere. It is given to some cities, as to some lands, to 
suggest romance, and to me Chicago did that hourly. It sang, I 
thought; and in spite of what I deemed my various troubles—small 
enough as I now see them—I was singing with it. These seemingly 
drear neighborhoods through which I walked each day, doing col- 
lecting for an easy-payment furniture company, these ponderous 
regions of large homes where new-wealthy packers and manufacturers 
dwelt, these curiously foreign neighborhoods of almost all nationali- 
ties, and, lastly, that great downtown area, surrounded on two sides 
by the river, on the east by the lake, and on the south by railroad 
yards and stations, the whole set with these new tall buildings, the 
wonder of the western world, fascinated me. Chicago was so young, 
so blithe, so new. I thought Florence in its best days must have 
been something like this to young Florentines, or Venice to the 
young Venetian. Here was a city which had no traditions, but was 
making them, and this was the very thing that every one seemed to 
understand and rejoice in. 

Chicago was like no other city in the world, so said they all. 
Chicago would outstrip every other American city, New York in- 
cluded, and become the first of all American, if not European or 
world cities. This dream many hundreds of thousands of its citizens 
held dear. Chicago would be first in wealth, first in beauty, first in 
art achievement. . . . It is something wonderful to witness a world 
metropolis springing up under one’s very eyes, and this is what was 
happening here before me. Nosing about the city in an enquiring 
way and dreaming half formed dreams of one and another thing 
I would like to do, it finally came to me, dimly like a bean that strains 
at its enveloping shell, that I would like to write of these things. It 
would be interesting, so I thought, to describe a place like Goose 
Island in the Chicago River, a mucky and neglected realm then 
covered with shanties made of upturned boats sawed in two, and 
yet which seemed to me the height of the picturesque; also a building 
like the Auditorium or the Masonic Temple, that vast wall of masonry 
twenty-two stories high and at that time actua!ly the largest building 
in the world; or a seething pit like that of the Board of Trade, which 
Thad once visited and which astonished and fascinated me as much as 
anything ever had. That roaring, yelling, screaming whirlpool of 
life! And then the lake, with its pure white sails and its blue water; 
the Chicago River, with its black, oily water, its tall grain elevators 
and black coal pockets; the great railroad yards, covering miles and 
miles of space with their cars. 

How wonderful it all was! As I walked from place to place col- 
lecting, I began betimes to improvise rhythmie, vaguely formulated 
word-pictures or rhapsodies anent these same and many other things 
—tree verse, I suppose we should call it now—which concerned every- 
thing and nothing, but somehow expressed the seething poetry of my 
soul and this thing to me. Indeed I was crazy with life, a little de- 
mented or frenzied with romance and hope. I wanted to sing, to 
dance, to eat, to love. My word-dreams and maunderings con- 
cerned my day, my age, poverty, hope, beauty, which I mouthed to 
myself, chanting aloud at times... and I had a singing feeling 
. . . that some day I should really write and be very famous into the 
bargain. 





Let no one smile at this romantic transfiguration of Chicago, 
for the visionary eye of youth is always right about such matters, 
and that comparison of Chicago “mewing its mighty youth” 
with the young Florence and the young Venice was imaginative 
insight rather than illusion, tho there is a certain pathos in such 
determined idealism of youth born in such sordid and iron-bound 
environments that, on the surface, seem to have so little to min- 
ister to the life of the dreaming spirit, when there are in the world 
other cities already ripened with history, “crowded with culture,” 
provided already with humanist “backgrounds” which it might 
be thought are calculated to give youth an earlier start, saving 
it so much preliminary discovery, so much investigation of 
blind alleys. Yet youth is probably all the better for having 
thus to do it is own pioneering. ‘The ready made poetic and pic- 
turesque too often fail to develop individual force. To be born 
in them is too much like being born with a silver spoon in the 
mouth. It is good for youth to be forced to find its poetry where 
no one else can see it. In this, too, Mr. Dreiser was of his period, 
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Some Magnificent Failures 
By Charles Hanson Towne 


T IS a common saying in the theater that no man knows 
whether or not a play will succeed. The prophet who could 
foretell the fate of a typed manuscript would be worth a 

hundred thousand dollars a year—if not vastly more—to any 
manager. The same thing holds good in the publishing world. 
Put yourself, from time to time, mentally, in the position of first 
reader for some important house. Would you have accepted 
“Queed,” for instance, or “Main Street,” or “This Side of 
Paradise”? These novels 
ran counter to all previous 
standards. “ David Harum” 
was rejected by thirteen pub- 
lishers—and then achieved 
one of the most remark- 
able successes in America. 
But it must be remembered 
that the late Ripley Hitch- 
cock, who finally saw its 
worth, suggested to the 
author certain __ radical 
changes; therefore, it can 
hardly be said that “David 
Harum,” in the form the 
public eventually read it, 
was the “David Harum” 
which thirteen trained read- 
ers declined. 

Sometimes — indeed, very 
often—novels are accepted 
with enthusiasm, and con- 
siderable sums are spent on 
advertising campaigns, in the 
belief that enormous sales 
will surely result. Yet, 
tho the people are prod- 
ded at every turn into notic- 
ing a volume—in the subway, 
in the advertising sections of 
newspapers, in the maga- 
zines, and through colored 
posters—there is, of course, 
no means of knowing that a 
book will “catch on.” Also, 
the critics may praise un- 
reservedly a certain novel, 
pounding in the fact that 
it deserves the most care- 
ful reading, and for some strange psychological reason it will 
drop still-born from the press and pass rapidly into oblivion. 

One of the most amazing cases of neglect is that of Theodore 
Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie.” A small edition of this notable novel 
was published almost twenty years ago; and the legend runs that, 
before it could be put on sale, the wife of some member of the 
publisher’s household chanced to read it, and immediately cried 
out that it was immoral, and should never be offered to the book- 
sellers—much less to the public. The edition was supprest; 
but not until a few discriminating people had read it. These 
“passionate few” were loud in their praise of it; yet nothing 
happened, for nothing could happen. The book had gone to a 
limbo as remote from this world as Cain’s storage warehouse for 
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CAPTAIN AHAB STOOD UPON HIS QUARTER-DECK 
From “Moby Dick” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


vanished plays, and nothing could instil into it the breath of life. 
Tt was dead, and the author’s heart was well-nigh broken. 





Then a curious thing occurred. William J. Locke came to 
this country for the first time, and when he was interviewed at 
the pier, as to his impressions of America, having the usual 
bromidie questions hurled at him, he refused to discuss anything 
but “Sister Carrie.” The reporters did not know what he was 
talking about. He upbraided Americans for their stupendous 
ignorance. A masterpiece had been born among them, and they 
knew nothing of it. An inconsiderable number of us were there- 
upon driven to a_ perusal 
of the novel, but there was 
no general awakening to 
the fact of its greatness. 
Arnold Bennett followed 
Locke; and he too was cer- 
tain that in Dreiser the world 
had a novelist of genius. I 
knew Dreiser in those days, 
and this unstinted praise 
only served to make him 
more humble, less sure of his 
powers. He was editing the 
Delineator,; but in every spare 
moment> he was writing 
another book, he told me. I 
asked him the name of it. “I 
think it will be called ‘Jennie 
Gerhardt,’” he answered, 
simply. 

With the publication of 
that story, there was a 
desire to read the first book. 
Here was a realist of the first 
water, a man who dared to 
tell of a sordid side of life 
as he saw it; and tho 
practically every one agreed 
that his shortcomings as an 
artist were only too obvious, 
there was no denial of his 
strength as a mere narrator. 
Yet with all the lavish ypub- 
licity that Dreiser received, 
his books—six or eight fol- 
lowed—have never sold. We 
talk of him, we hail him, but 
we will not buy him. He is 
an amazing example of a 
magnificent failure. There has never been anything like his 
case, it seems to me. That he has the courage to go on at all — 
is not the least of the extraordinary things about this lonely man. 
His books are too verbose, perhaps, for popular consumption. 
“T arise from reams of thee,’ some one has wittily said of him; 
and he himself has laughed over that appraisal. 

Once in a while we come across a long-short story by Dreiser in 
one of the popular periodicals; but there are wastes of silence when 
his name is absent. He is a slow, ponderous man, and he is a 
slow, painstaking writer. The act of composition wearies him, 
even bores him, as it does many another author; but a heritage 
of Teutonic blood makes it possible for him to go sluggishly and 
doggedly on, piling word upon word, and after two or three years 
of effort he brings out, say, a volume like “Twelve Men”—un- 
doubtedly one of the finest portrait galleries in all literature. I 


requests for similar sketches. 


cess. 


_ Of course, in the end he was triumphant, and there 


sudden and deserved success, 
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knew several of the men whom Dreiser got upon paper in that 
astonishing book. Only a consummate artist could have revealed 
so much in a few deft strokes. There they stand, twelve perfect 
likenesses; but I wonder who reads them—who has read them? 
Probably the first edition was not exhausted; yet Dreiser has 
told how, since its appearance, editors have deluged him with 
They have forgotten that every 
one of the dozen contained in his volume was originally offered to 
them. 

I suppose that just as there are “ poets’ poets,” there are what 
we might term “authors’ authors.” Actors make the best 
audiences, it is said; and, similarly, writers, in reading a fellow 
eraftsman’s book, see all the technical difficulties in the way; see, 
behind the seemingly easy accomplishment, the desperate struggle 


for expression, and thus sympathize and applaud even more 


loudly than the human gallery-god. 

Until A. S. M. Hutchinson had written “If Winter Comes,” 
and led a few of us back to our Shelley, he had never had a success, 
tho there were several novels to his credit. A friend of mine 
talked so insistently of “Once Aboard the Lugger” to me years 
ago that in desperation I bought a copy. I, too, sang its praises 
in the little world where I moved; but there was a strange, an 
almost iron, lack of interest around me. I don’t suppose that 
book ever went into asecond edition until Hutchinson had achieved 
fame. Then there was an instant demand for everything he 
had previously written. Sheeplike, as usual, we went the way 
of the multitude. That “Once Aboard the Lugger” is infinitely 
superior to the latter work of the English novelist there can be 
no denying; yet it was a miserable failure, and if his hectic yarn 
of a man betrayed and scorned had not “caught on” it would 


- doubtless have remained forever unknown, almost unread. 


Some seventeen or more years ago I used to visit‘a certain 
house in Irving Place, where there were ardent discussions of 
the latest books around a candlelit table. I remember that my 
hostess was forever talking about one William J. Locke. “Idols”’ 
and “Where Love Is” she would instance as stories well worth 
looking into. There came along “The Morals of Marcus Or- 
deyne,” which caused a bit of a flurry; but not until a magical 
tale, as fresh as a May morning, came singing into the world, did 
we realize what a writer we had been missing. With “The Be- 
loved Vagabond” Locke became a household word; but he had 
ten failures to his credit before he met with suc- 
Are his earlier books so poor that they 
deserved such small attention? I think not. All 
contain not only the promise of a graceful talent, 
but definite fulfilment. We are fond of saying that 
the advertisement which goes from mouth to ear at 
dinner-tables is the best possible kind; but is it? 
What caused Locke to be neglected so many years? 


was a cumulative value for his publisher, a building 
up of a sort of cult—tho this was unimagined 
at the time. His case is similar 
to that of Hutchinson; but he 
had to wait longer for the happy 
sound of the trumpets of praise. 

A curious instance of neglect 
is found in the novel by Zona 
Gale called “Birth.” It was 
issued at the end of the war, 
and I do not recall that any 
one spoke of it at the time. 
There must have been reviews 
which, in the midst of the news 
from the Front, we somehow 
missed seeing. I know that in 
my own case I happened to ask 
Miss Gale, long after “Miss 
Lulu Bett” had achieved its 


which of her novels she herself 
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preferred, and without an instant’s hesitation she said, “Why, 
‘Birth.’” That, of course, drove me to it. I confess that the 
title had prejudiced me against it, as it had many another 
reader; and I still maintain that if Miss Gale could have 
been induced to call it “Mr. Marshall Pitt” she would have 
found a larger audience for this novel. It is indeed an achieve- 
ment—one of those rich, leisurely, searching books with a Middle 
West flavor, a background so sharply created that the reader 
knows his author is familiar with every foot of the way, and, 
taking her hand, steps into the blissful period of twenty-five 
years ago, and meets the people of flesh and blood that live in the 
little village of Burage. There is not much story; but there is 
that far more important thing—a revelation of the inner sanctities 
of beings thrown down by fate in a slumbering town; a bringing 
to the surface of their shadowy dreams and desires; an under- 
standing, an almost clairvoyant knowledge of each inhibition. 

Why did “ Birth” fail where “Miss Lulu Bett” succeeded? I 
have heard it said that in the former novel Miss Gale writes of 
little and unimportant people; that for this reason alone her 
book lacks value and luster. To me, this is incomprehensible; 
for if, through his art, a writer transcribes the souls of people, 
however infinitesimal and mean their souls may be, a miracle 
is made to happen. Moreover, I am not sure that I know which 
are the important people of this world. The unknown lad in 
Gray’s “Elegy” is quite as wonderful in his way as Napoleon or 
Lincoln. So Gray believed; and so I will continue to believe to 
the end of the chapter. What makes him great? Only the fact 
that he was dug out of his grave by a poet; that his whole simple 
life was revealed to us in three deathless stanzas. 

And speaking of poets, 
one recalls the case of Miss 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
who, about a decade ago, 
when she was a mere strip- 
ling, almost won first prize in 
a contest for the best poem 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Stormy Romance of the Ghetto 
By James Harvey Robinson 


N OUR never-ceasing search for life, and that more abun- 
dantly, we can not be satisfied with our own personal experi- 
ences, but must turn for light to the internal and secret 
struggles of other bewildered fellow creatures. We are curious 
to see whether they too are the victims of yearnings and frustra- 
tions like our own. Our observations upon those nearest us do 
not carry us far, for our immediate associates have their very 
special reasons for hiding or misrepresenting their more intimate 
sentiments. The professional 
philosopher or moralist is apt to 
maintain a dignified aloofness, 
which renders him and his works 
irrelevant and useless. The poets 
have, however, been wont to pour 
out their defeats and occasional 
triumphs with fair frankness; and 
of late our story writers are doing 
the same. 

It is to these, supplemented by 
the confessions extracted by the 
psychoanalyst, that we must 
look for news about the predica- 
ments of others; for the poet or 
story-teller inevitably reveals 
himself and his own range of 
observation to one able to make a 
distinction between the more or 
less conventional setting and the 
true import of the work. Indeed, 
our modern novels are so very 
revealing that one wonders at the 
boldness of their writers and 
ponders on the influence they are 
exercising on old and young. It 
would seem that to be brought up 

a “ Northanger Abbey,” “ David 
Copperfield,” “Gates Ajar,” 
“Little Women” might intro- 
duce one to life under quite 
different auspices from those of 
the youths and maidens of the 
present day, who find “The Way 
of All Flesh,” “The Passionate 
Friends,” “The Lost Girl,” or 
May Sinclair’s “ Anne Severn” lying around as pictures of child- 
hood and marriage, blest and unblest. 

There is a great gulf fixt still between the so-called sciences of 
human relations and the overwhelming facts. I wish that every 
sociologist and social psychologist and miscellaneous moralizer 
might read “Salome of the Tenements”*—might not only read 
it, but put it in his pipe and smoke it, until its wild fumes so 
beclouded his facile, pompous generalizations and academic ab- 
stractions that he would never again suspect them of answering 
in any degree to the actual heartburnings of the creatures which 
he pretends to explain. 

Sonya Vrunsky, with a madness to rise and a desire that reached 
for the stars, thought that she had discovered in John Manning 
all that she needed to save her soul—one who could give her “ the 
high things of heaven and the beauty and abundance of the 
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earth.’’ Manning is a conscientious promoter of settlement work, 
whose traditional barricades are finally beaten down by Sonya’s 
beauty and fire and madness. The crazy one from Hester Street 
enmeshes the born blueblood and finds herself living on Madison 
Avenue. The chances for misunderstanding and final rupture are 
all too obvious. Sonya leaves Manning after a terrible quarrel, 
but finds herself an outcast among her old Jewish associates on the 
‘ast Side. She is an apostate who has left them to marry a 
Christian. After a painful hunt 
for a job she finds consolation in 
her talent for designing dresses 
and joins her fortunes with those 
of a Russian Jew, who had strug- 
gled from a sweatshop to an 
independent position where he 
could “ voice his love for color and 
design.” 

This is the framework of the 
tale. Its improbabilities are only 
the probabilities of exceptional 
lives. The writer feels every word 
that she writes. The story is but 
the setting for the fierce ambi- 
tions that may be found in the 
Ghetto. “Out of the crucible of 
privation and want, from hovels, 
basements, and black tenement 
holes, the unconquerable soul of 
the Jewish race rises in defiance 
of its environment.” 

The recurring contrasts be- 
tween Manning and his wild, 
tempestuous Sonya are, of course, 
contrasts that, in less spectacular 
form, serve often to make a 
hell of life—the conflict between 
respectable and prudent  self- 
restraint on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the glory of self- 
abandonment to the ardent im- 
pulses of our awakened nature. 
Sonya, like most of us, really 
wanted to play both games. She 
reduced poor Manning from one 
who believed that “ poverty and toil are two beautiful crowns of 
the spirit” to a state of frankly lustful desire, and then felt sorry 
enough for them both. “She had seen the whole gamut of this 
man’s personality. She had seen him when he was all drest up 
for the world in the cultured manners of the Anglo-Saxon gentle- 
man, and she had seen him behind closed doors when he was a 
naked savage. But the essence of him as a whole was fineness— 
an unutterable gentlemanness. Always she would be finer be- 
cause she had known his fineness. Always she would be more 
human because she had touched the heart of his humaneness.” 
As she rejected him, when he came to reclaim her, she reflected: 
“So at bottom we're all alike, Anglo-Saxons or Jews, gentlemen or 
plain immigrant. When we’re hungry, we’re hungry—even a 
gentleman when starved long enough can become a savage East 
Sider.” She saw how men and women helplessly and unknowing- 
ly destroy themselves and each other in the blind uprising of brute 
passion, which lies like a sleeping dog within the consciousness of 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Mrs. Atherton’s Satire on New York 
By Lloyd Morrts 


-T IS perfectly obvious that Mrs. Atherton’s new novel * will 
challenge attention in no uncertain fashion, and in almost all 
of its aspects. Here, for example, is a theme probably 

unmatched in its artistic possibilities by that of any American 
novel since the days of Hawthorne, a theme rigorously exacting 
in its demands upon the capacities of the novelist—and the 
novelist has largely sacrificed art to journalism. Here is a story 
partially motivated in a sensational mystery—and the mystery 
is completely and explicitly 
solved before the story has 
run half of its course. Here 
is a picture of the fashion- 
able and literary New York 
of the moment, unfailingly 
amusing because of its oc- 
casional asperity, but falling 
just short of true distinction 
- as satire. Here, finally, is a 
novel in which criticism can 
find much to admire and not 
a little to regret. It is 
therefore with necessarily 
mixed emotions that the 
critic discerns that in “ Black 
Oxen” Mrs. Atherton has 
prodigally dispensed the ele- 
ments of notable artistic 
achievement in such fashion 
as to have produced a story 
of conceded interest and in- 
dubitable popular success, 
a novel of distinct merit, but 
not of high excellence. 

My praise of its theme is 
_by no means excessive, nor 
is the reference to Hawthorne 
as casual as it may appear. 
Modern science—contem- 
porary science—has brought 
of accom- 
plished fact, at least experi- 
mentally, what in Haw- 
thorne’s day existed only 
within the limits of the 
ideally conceivable. Within 
those limits Hawthorne himself adumbrated the theme in “ Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment,” barely suggesting it as a_ possible 
illustration of his favorite doctrine that for an individual to evade 
the normal course of experience is to suffer a tragic fate. The 
theme as rediscovered by Mrs. Atherton, to whose imaginative 
power recognition is unquestionably due for its rediscovery, might 
well be freighted with more imperative significance by reason of 
its reinforcement through the conquests of science. Those con- 
quests, especially that with which Mrs. Atherton is specifically 
concerned, add immeasurably to the field within which it is pos- 
sible for the individual to control experience and to circumvent 
a natural destiny. And a novelist with so consistent a philosophy 
of life as Hawthorne, and like him invariably preoccupied with 
the inward effect of life upon the spirit, might have raised the 
question as to whether there is not a point at which this control 
By Gertrude Atherton, New York 
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ceases to operate benevolently; whether, in short, its implica- 
tions are not inevitably tragic. Certainly such a novelist would 
have envisaged these implications in the career of the exquisite 
Mary Zatianny. He would have spent lavishly the resources of 
his power in concentrating upon what alone is éssentially signifi- 
cant, the conflict between her miraculously restored beauty, her 
physical youthfulness, and the disillusioned memory, the cynical 
wisdom which science can not obliterate. He would, in concen- 
trating upon that inward con- 
flict, subordinate to it the de- 
tailed transcription of purely 
transient actuality which, 
however properly its setting, 
in its equivalence of emphasis 
as employed by Mrs. Ather- 
ton, tends only to obscure both 
the emotional content of the 
story and the intensity of its 
spiritual problem. 

To regret this diffusion of 
energy as compared with the 
sheer concentration that a 
more sensitive artistic in- 
sight might have practised, 
is by no means to cavil at 
Mrs. Atherton’s craftsman- 
ship. It is, m fact, to pay 
high tribute to her imagina- 
tive capacity and to her 
ability to conceive and create 
character. That Mary 
Zatianny emerges physically 
veritable and psychologically 
consistent from the welter 
of scientific explanation and 
journalistic detail that all 
but inundate her, that she 
survives an unnecessarily 
ruthless factual diagnosis, 
that she retains to the last 
an unique intellectual and 
physical fascination are in 
themselves evidences of a 
mastery of craft only infre- 
quently equalled in Mrs. 
Atherton’s earlier novels. Just as Mrs. Atherton, in “Black 
Oxen,”’ has dealt with a theme of magnificent proportions and 
presumptively unusual power, so she has conceived in Mary 
Zatianny an alluring and recondite character whose complex 
psychology she has not, however, thoroughly exploited. To refine 
and particularize these criticisms, to support them by evidence 
from the novel itself, would make it imperative that the critic 
explicitly state the theme and to some extent, at least, divulge 
the story. Such a process, always open to objection, is im the 
present instance wholly unfair to both Mrs. Atherton and her 
readers, since the author has deliberately concealed her theme 
in the earlier chapters of the novel and her plot hinges upon an 
element of mystery. For these obvious reasons I am reluctant 
to do more than express my conviction of the fine artistic 
significance of that theme, and my opinion that, well 
told as is Mrs. Atherton’s story and sustained as is its 
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A Russian Diplomat on Russia’s Troubles 
By Maurice Francis Egan 


ARIOUS spectators of events have remarked that nearly all 
the diplomatists who represented their countries during the 
war seem now to have been wiser than their governments! 
There are exceptions, but these exceptions are generally found to 
be among the Americans, who, perhaps, had more freedom and 
took advantage of it when they were capable of doing so with 
discretion, and who took the wisdom of their Government for 
granted. Certain experiences on the part of the writer of this 
article, who was obliged, owing to the coming of the war, to know 
many representatives of foreign Powers, taught him that the 
revelations made by gentlemen formerly in the diplomatic service 
ought not to be 
treated ironically or 
satirically. These 
men were, as a rule, 
much wiser than 
their governments, 
and not, as a rule, 
in sympathy with 
the views of these 
governments; but to 
a man they were 
nationalists, and 
were bound by that 
iron discipline which 
made all envoys, ex- 
cept the Americans, 
practically the 
slaves of their for- 
eign offices or of 
their sovereigns. 
The case of Baron 
Rosen is very much 
to the point. It may 
be said, in truth, too, 
that the representa- 
tives of the smaller 
nations were much 
more untrammeled 
than those of the 
greater ones, and 
were more in the way of discovering hidden information and the 
bases of those secret understandings which, under the old system 
of diplomacy, helped to bring disaster on the world. One of the 
few men, for example, who foretold the breakdown of Russia 
with careful respect to the moderation imposed by his office— 
was Count Carl Moltke, the Danish Minister at Berlin. But, 
as a rule, the Foreign Offices could not be induced to believe that 
a tremendous and overwhelming revolution was about to break 
outin Russia. When Roumania hesitated to enterthe war—a hesita- 
tion which was justifiable—it was the Swedish Legation at Rome 
alone that seemed to know what was going to happen. The curse 
of the Foreign Offices of all the great European Powers was that of 
partizan politics. It hampered men like Baron Rosen by tying the 
hands of sane foreign ministers when they attempted to help to 
solve any great problem. 
Baron Rosen’s two volumes, “ Forty Years of Diplomacy,’’* are 
dedicated to our Minister in Sweden, the Hon. Ira Nelson Morris, 
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“On every side, the endless plain,’’ writes Maxim Gorky, “and in the center a little insignificant man.”’ 
The unfriendly environment, says the Russian novelist, makes the modern Russian peasant much like 
the man of the Middle Ages, superstitious, suspicious, and cruel. 


who followed his invariable custom of being absolutely loyal and 
self-sacrificing when this friend in distress, like many other Rus- 
sians of distinction, saw suddenly his career, his means of sub- 
sistence, his hopes of a peaceful old age disappear before the 
Soviet oppression. We look back with compassion on the condi- 
tion of the French emigré who seemed to have lost all in the French 
Revolution against the stupidity of his class, but very near to us 
was the position of men like Baron Rosen, who stood for reforms 
and amelioration which would have prevented the break-up of 
a nation that was unfit for unrestricted freedom. I recall the last 
words I heard from one of his colleagues, a man who had been‘ 
almost too devoutly 
faithful to the Czar, 
who had lost his son, 
his wife; whose 
daughter was in the 
prisons of the Bol- 
shevists; whose rank 
and position had 
seemed magnificent. 
“T am a man,” he 
said, “without a 
country.” In facet, 
nothing was left to 
him but his name! 

Baron Rosen 
crowds much into 
the pages of these 
two volumes, but 
there is no effect of 
crowding. Events 
stand out clearly in 
relation to their 
causes, and it 
seems as if this book 
might be considered 
the definitive work 
on the phases of 
Russian diplomatic 
life that went on be- 
hind the curtain. It 
is not hard, in the presence of so many unexpected revelations 
made by people behind the scenes in Russia, to correct his facts 
and his impressions. There is scarcely a statement of his that will 
not bear strict investigation. 

A book like this is of little value unless it has a lesson for our 
own people at a time when we need to know how to avoid the 
horrors which so recently burst upon us, and which may be 
repeated. Russia is not so far off or so economically divided from 
us that we can afford to look on the evolution of its social and 
economic life as a mere panorama. Too long we imagined that the 
autocracy of the Russian Government was the main factor in the 
temporary destruction of Russia. It is true that the inefficient 
and vacillating policy of the late autocrat of all the Russias, 
Nicholas IT, had greatly to do with it; but the indifferences of the 
upper classes, their hatreds and dissensions, and their lack of social 
and economic training—of seriousness, in a word—had even more 
to do with it. Baron Rosen and Count Witte and Iswolsky—who 
has never been fully appreciated—represented a small minority of 
the Russians who could conceive and apply a constructive 
policy. 2 

The emancipation of the serfs was, as Baron Rosen points out, 
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another important factor in the process of disintegration. The 
whole civilized world hailed this as an act of humanity on the 
part of the benevolent despot who did it; but neither he nor any 
of the Russian economists realized that the seed of future destruc- 
- tion was sown when the emancipated Russian citizen was made 
to believe that the land of the proprietors belonged to him of 
right. The doctrinaires, who never see quite deep enough, hailed 
_ the new system of communistic proprietorship (because the land 
became in fee simple the property of the commune, not of 
: the individual) as if it were a large lump of manna fallen from 
heaven. If the grant of agrarian proprietorship among the 
peasants of France was the beginning of the destruction of the 
- man-power of France, the granting of land to the Russian serfs 
as aright was the beginning of that determination on the part of 
peasants to seize all the arable land. 
Baron Rosen tells us that there is a mystical, self-denying, 
serene Russia, and that there is a second Russia which is 
barbarous, ruthless, and filled with the lust of blood. And 
he quotes the words of his countryman, Count Alexander 
Soltykoft : 


The anarchical inconsistencies of Russian national character to- 
_ day are nothing but the ancient chaos of Scythia. Nearly all Russian 
characteristics make for oppositions, anarchy and chaos. ‘The 
Russian likes primitive, rudimentary and mechanical things. He 
detests moderation, which he regards as compulsion, while order 
seems to him violence and power arbitrariness. He does not like 
civilization, which is order and subordination; and the only equality 
he understands is the equality of chaos. 


And these are the people who needed, most Americans and 

Englishmen thought, only the application of the principles of 
_ George Washington or of the English Constitution to make them 
what they ought to be! Baron Rosen holds, too, that the great 
body of what is called the intelligentsia was as greatly responsible 
as the reactionaries. The bureaucratic system of Russia was 
notoriously corrupt, and it made for inefficiency. Strange as it 
_ may seem, the relations between the Government and the uni- 
_ yersities were accessory. Education, it was assumed, would be 
a remedy for all the ills of Russia. It was forgotten that an 
education which had for its end the forming of bureaucrats must 
e lead to social chaos. To be a bureaucrat, to be “fixt”’ for hfe, 
it was only necessary to have a university degree and some 
influence. The university degree could not be bought, but the 
_ influence could. 
Not only were the graduates from the universities, who fol- 
- lowed their courses in order to enter the bureaus, turned against 
the existing social order when they could control neither money 
“nor influence to enter departments already too crowded, but a 
- great number of them, unfitted in every way for the actual work 
of the world by a merely academic education, easily became the 
prey of agitators of every description. 

Baron Rosen points out one fact, too, which we are rapidly 

- forgetting—that the disappearance of a belief in Christianity had 
much to do with the determination of the intelligentsia—the 
educated or half-educated proletariat—to secure at all risks a 
certain amount of the goods of this world, and the goods of this 
- world nearest and dearest to them were agreeable offices under the 
Government. If the peasant of right owned all the land, the 
university candidate had a right to an office and to a regular 
_ stipend from the Government. It is Voltaire who was credited 
_ with having said that if God did not exist, wise men would be 
- obliged to invent him. Baron Rosen explains to us that the gods 
invented by the intelligentsia, troubled and restless and dis- 
appointed, were gods made of impossible dreams. 

Baron Rosen gives the originators of the plan of communal 
ownership credit for their desire to facilitate the collection of 
taxes intended to cover the interest and amortization of the bonds 
which the Government had to issue to the estate owners in redemp- 
tion of the lands allowed the peasantry, and for the attempt to 

prevent the formation of a rural landless proletariat “by assuring 
~ to every peasant an unalienable share in the communal property,” 
but, he adds, they 
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lost sight of a simple circumstance which was obviously bound in the 
long run not only to defeat the main object they had in view, but also 
to render even superficial culture of the soil by traditional methods 
more and more difficult, and any attempts at improved intensive 
culture a matter of sheer impossibility—I mean the gradual increase 
of the population belonging to a naturally prolific race, which would 
unavoidably necessitate from time to time a redistribution of the 
individual shares in the common property and their ultimate par- 
celling into strips of land of such diminutive dimensions as to render 
them unfit for any kind of cultivation. It is needless to insist on the 
dangerous character of the discontent which the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the peasantry, mainly due to the medieval system of com- 
munal land tenure, was bound to breed. 


Space will not permit us, in spite of all temptation, to analyze 
the scrupulously careful statements of Baron Rosen. All who 
knew him during his life understood that he was as wise as he was 
discreet, and amazingly unpartizan. His pages on the economic 
history of Russia are easily read and understood, and they are 
decidedly worth while. 

The relations of Japan, Russia, and the United States to Korea 
and to Manchuria are at present matters of interest. It is untrue 
that the United States deserted the Koreans in the midst of their 
aspirations for freedom, in order to please Japan. Baron Rosen 
does not throw full light on this question. He thinks, tho, 
that our country and Great Britain, in rather favoring Japan, 
“backed the wrong horse.” In Eastern affairs, too, we find in 
these pages great enlightenment; some statements may cause 
irritation, but one can not help following them with interested 
attention and great respect. 

One feels the pathos and even horror of Baron Rosen’s position, 
when, cut off from his country by the sudden breaking of diplo-_ 
matic relations on the part of Tokyo with St. Petersburg, he 
could give no information to his Government that the Japanese 
fleet had weighed anchor for the Korean coast and that another 
squadron was about to attack the Russian fleet and to take a 
position in the outer roadstead of Port Arthur. War had begun, 
and Baron Rosen was given his passports by the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment. But let us mark with what courtesy the Japanese 
treated this envoy of their hated enemy. It was very different 
from the manner in which the Christian nation of Germany acted 
toward the French and her Russian envoys when the war of 1914 
broke out. Baron Rosen was ready to go. 


On the Sunday following my last interview with Baron Komura 
fhe writes], a touching incident took place. My wife was alone in 
her drawing-room when the arrival of the Grand Mistress of the 
Empress’s household was announced. She said that she had been 
commissioned by the Empress to express her Majesty’s profound sor- 
row at seeing us depart under such painful circumstances, and that 
she begged my wife to accept from her a small souvenir In remem- 
brance of our sojourn in Japan. This souvenir consisted of two small 
flower vases in silver, adorned with the Imperial Arms. My wife 
felt at first a little embarrassed, but of course accepted this small gift 
in the spirit in which it was offered, and asked the Grand Mistress to 
transmit to the Empress her warm thanks for her Majesty’s kind 
remembrance. 


On his return, when his august master, the Czar, gave him an 
audience, he felt himself obliged to explain—in answer to state- 
ments made by certain Russian bureaucrats—that he had not 
received a service of solid gold from the Japanese Government as 
a reward for his having supprest the news of the sailing of their 


fleets! 
He thus describes his departure from a pagan country which 
seems to preserve from the days of the sumurai the habits of 


chivalry: 


On the appointed day, at eleven o’clock in the evening, the car- 
riages and escort who were to take us to the station appeared in the 
forecourt of the Legation. We drove through the streets surrounded by 
a squadron of cavalry, every precaution having been taken to guard 
us from insult or molestation. We found the entrance to the station 
surrounded by troops in a wide circle, no one being allowed to pass 
except the carriages of official people. On the platform the whole 
diplomatic body was awaiting our arrival to bid us good-by—and all 
the dignitaries of the Imperial Court, with their ladies as well. 
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The Latest Goncourt Prize Winner 
By Albert Schinz 


the choice, by the members of the Académie Goncourt, for 

the yearly prize of 1921, of the nauseatingly realistic “negro 
novel by anegro,” “ Batouala,”’ by René Maran. What will be the 
reaction of the reading public toward the Prix Goncourt for 1922 
(announced in the third week of December, 1922)? The decision 
to crown Henri Béraud, the author of “ Le Vitriol de Lune” and of 
“Le Martyre de l’Obése,” will surely not rouse as passionate 
comments as last year’s decision. Here is the result of the ballot: 
Five votes for Henri Béraud; four votes for Jules Romain 
(“Lucienne”); one vote for Georges Oudart (‘Ma Jeunesse’’). 

The award is well in keeping with the tradition of the Académie 
Goncourt in two particulars: (1) 
It brings before the attention of 
the general public a relatively 
young writer known so far by a 
small group only of professional 
hommes-de-lettres. Henri Béraud 
had published before, in book 
form, only a small volume of 
short stories, “Les Morts Lyr- 
iques,” printed in 1912 and long 
since out of print. Béraud, who 
is now thirty-seven, had been for 
several years dramatic critic of 
the Mercure de France. At pres- 
ent he is on the staff of the daily, 
Le Petit Parisien, for which he is 
“reporting” from Greece; he sent 
articles recently on the trial and 
execution in Athens of the minis- 
ters of King Constantine. He is 
a native of Lyons. (2) The prize 
goes to a book which reflects very 
well the maniére of the Fréres 
Goncourt regarding freedom from 
academic standards in general, 
and a pronounced leaning toward 
realistic treatment. And in com- 
menting on the Goncourt prizes it 
is well to recall what one often 
forgets (especially in foreign countries): that their chief aim is to 
give a chance of recognition to writers of non-academic style; 
therefore, to blame the small ten-member jury for crowning books 
that the French Academy would not crown is to blame it for doing 
the very thing it is appointed to do. 

One novel feature is that the Goncourt Academy did not crown 
one single book, but two best books of a young author. The writer 
is not in the secret of the gods, but should think that the reason 
was to show appreciation of a remarkable diversity of talent in the 
sameman. Just as the first novel, “Le Vitriol de Lune,” is austere 
and even terrible, to the same degree is the second, “ Le Martyre 
de lObése,” charmingly humorous and gaulois. Some say that 
they really wanted to crown the 1921 book (“Le Vitriol de Lune’’) 
but, the 1921 prize having been awarded to René Maran, they had 
no other way except to crown Béraud’s 1922 novel, “Le Martyre 
de l’Obése,” including retrospectively the 1921 book. This may be 
true, and it would not be the first time it occurred; in 1918 the 
Goncourt Academy crowned Duhamel’s “ Vie des Martyrs,” which 
had come out in 1917, through “ Civilisation,” which was the 
book of 1918. 

However that may be, if one reads in succession the two novels 
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one will have the sensation of the ancient Greeks, who after 
witnessing first the performance of a tragedy in which the 
Aristotelian theory of terror and pity for human suffering 
obtained, would witness the performance of a comic play, their 
faculty for enjoyment of emotions of a comic nature having 
remained unimpaired. 

“Le Vitriol de Lune” adds a fine number to the short list of 
modern novels without love—one might even say without women, 
if one excepts a short episode of motherhood at the beginning, 
and the incidental part played at the end by a King’s mistress. 
It is a reconstitution of the rather obscure circumstances which 
surrounded the death of Louis XV—who was at the time a mere 
tool in the hands of the sinister 
Madame Du Barry. How far the 
story as told by Henri Béraud 
will stand the test of historical 
criticism it is not our affair to 
examine; but it can at least be 
said that the keen and searching 
mind of the author is backed by 
no superficial erudition, altho 
there is not the slightest attempt 
at any showing of pedantic learn- 
ing. The drama as imagined by 
Béraud is about this: the people 
of France were disgusted with the 
king, and, prompted by the terri- 
ble misery and hardship imposed 
upon them, were ready to revolt; 
the Jesuits—who were the 
staunch supporters of the throne 
—were themselves disgusted with 
Louis, le bien aimé, and actually 
plotted to get rid of him; at the 
same time, too, much more sordid 
motives prompted intriguers to 
break the power which the Du 
Barry exercised over the king, 
and desired simply to supplant 
her. These various and conflict- 
ing interests united to bring about 
the death of the king. The Jesuits had tried to hire the services 
of the fanatic and simple-minded Damiens, who stabbed the king 
—with a penknife. - Then, this attempt having miserably failed, 
one Italian, Gambattista and his nephew Blaise (the two real 
heroes of the novel, and very original characters, of Italian birth, 
both endowed with Italian passion and cunning) really brought 
about the death of the king; they had some revenge of their own 
inmind. The king is then mysteriously poisoned, no trace being 
left of the crime, and the people remaining convinced that he 
had died of smallpox. 

What shall we say about the farce, “Le Martyre de l’Obése”? 
It is dedicated to Marshal Joffre, to Senator Herriot, to the 
author of “L’Atlantide,”’ Pierre Bendit, and to a number of other 
celebrated Frenchmen of to-day who are fat, as the author himself 
seems to be. Mr. Béraud tells very wittily the hardships of 
being too well endowed with stoutness, especially when trying to 
win the favors of a slender lady. The story is a Gauloiserie 
(“Frenchy,” as we would say in this country); but the genre 
once accepted—and we have seen many many worse themes in 
American literature of late—it is a remarkably clever and amusing 
joke two hundred and forty pages long. 
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A New Master of the Short Story 
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F Thyra Samter Winslow’s address had happened to be Kew 
Gardens, England (which it isn’t), instead of Kew Gardens, 
J Long Island (which it is), there’d have been a bit of a stir 
~ about this relentless young realist, whose short stories have been 
appearing in the Smart Set month after month for the last three 
or four years. These short stories are character studies; pene- 
trating, keen, pitiless. Ten of them have been brought together 
now in a book called “ Picture Frames.”* No one in this country 

is doing this sort of thing 
as well as Thyra Winslow. 
Already she is being copied. 
Observing this, it is to be 
hoped that she will shake 
off her pursuers by striking 

a higher level, in an altitude 
too rarified for their present 
lung-capacity. She has al- 
ready gone as far along her 
present path as it will 

_ take her. 

All the stories in “ Pic- 
ture Frames” concern what 
is known as commonplace 

people. Because of this 
- the reviewer will doubtless 
dip his pen in the bottle 
marked “Compound Tine- 
ture of Bromide’’ and 
write: “One of the note- 
_ worthy characteristics of 
_ this writer is that she can 
make the commonplace 
seem so interesting. She 
takes the people we sce all 
about us,” he babbles on, 
“in the subway, at the 
movies, on the street, in the 
elevators, and finds in them 
the stuff of which stories 
are made.” Just why this 
should be considered re- 
markable is one of the 
- things that contribute to 
my list of bewilderments. 
| Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Eugene O’Neill, and the 
gentlemen who did the fas- 
cinating stories of manger, field, brothel and street, gathered 
together in the book called the Bible, are only a few of the hun- 
dreds who have touched the commonplace with their magic and 
made it stand forth shining, glorified. 
The fault to be found with these stories of Thyra Winslow’s is, 
perhaps, that she takes these people and makes them interesting, 
not in spite of themselves, but in spite of herself. They interest 
oc but only clinically. She cuts, dissects, lays open and says, 
“There you are. Observe that dark reddish mass. You will 
_ notice that it pulses, or beats. The heart. Interesting organ.” 
So she presents them, starkly, weaving no words of shining fabric 
_ to cover their nakedness. Perhaps it was in shrewd reply to a 
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THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


By Edna Ferber 


yet unwritten criticism which would express surprise at the 
charm of the commonplace that Thyra Winslow (she should 
amputate the Samter) wrote the tale called “Amy’s Story.” It 
is one of the most expert and fascinating studies in the book, and 
for sheer insolence I have never seen its equal. In it absolutely 
and literally nothing happens. You read down to the last word 
of the last line before you realize that nothing has happened and 
nothing will happen. Amy, at thirteen, read somewhere that 
each person’s life has an 
interesting plot, and that if 
written out it would make 
a fascinating story. After 
that she went serenely on 
living her life, secure in the 
knowledge that it was going 
to be interesting and _ fas- 
cinating, if not to-day, to- 
morrow. She grew up, 
loved, was disappointed in 
love and so married, in 
pique and desperation, a 
man she did not love; bore 
him two children; was. 
widowed; returned to her 
girlhood home. And there 
she was, a middle-aged wo- 
man.- Disappointment and 
bitterness surged over her. 
She had been cheated, 
robbed, tricked. They had 
said that every human be- 
ing’s life, if written out, 
would make a fascinating 
story. » But she had lived 
her life. She’d had only 
love, wifehood, mother- 
hood, widowhood. Nothing 
had happened to her. And 
now here she was, middle- 
aged ... done for. 

Of the group of stories 
the most memorable is that 
one called “A Cycle of 
Manhattan.” That story 
should have been a novel. 
It is a novel packed down 
and forcibly comprest into 
four or five thousand words. It is the story of the Rosenheimer 
family, from Lithuania. The Rosenheimers were seven. Abra- 
ham Rosenheimer, and his wife, and his wife’s little old shezdeled 
mother, and four assorted small Rosenheimers, with a fifth 
added later. This family group is taken in hand by Thyra Wins- 
low and by her conducted expertly, convincingly, inevitably 
through the cycle of Manhattan. From their first American 
abode after landing from the immigrant ship—two rooms above 
a stable in MacDougal Street—to the upper east side tenement; 
from this to seven-room grandeur in the Bronx; thence to River- 
side Drive; to Park Avenue; to a house in the smart east Six- 
ties; to a place in the country; through the years and, at the 
end, back in MacDougal Street to behold the studio apartment 
of the family scion, actually the old two-rooms-above-the-stable 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Emma © 


Calve _Writes Her Memoirs 


By erry T. Finck 


OLTAIRE coined the expression béte comme un ténor. He 
had reasons therefor. While there have been notable 
exceptions, like Jean de Reszke and Caruso, there has been 
little ground for doubting the story of the young man who left his 
a specialist for repairs and forgot all about it till he 
accidentally came across the doctor, who asked him: ‘“ Haven’t 
and got this answer: “Ohno! Iam an 
‘stupid as a soprano.” 


brain with 


you missed your brain?” 
operatic tenor.” No one has ever written * 
“Bright as a soprano” would 
be all right. Even Patti was 
bright in conversation, altho 
she never read books—not 
ev hen asked 
to tell about her vocal art 
replied, “Je n’en sais rien.” 

Sver since the days of the 
brilliant Spanish prima-don- 
na, Viardot-Garcia—whose 
salon in Paris was the favor- 
ite gathering place of men 
like Turgenef, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, Liszt, De Musset, 
Ary Scheffer, Renan, Ros- 
sini, Chopin, Delacroix and 
others of equal fame—oper- 
atic artists of the fair sex 
have aroused admiration for 
their wit, while tenors were 
usually admired as singers 
only. Viardot was a good 
writer, too; so are, in our day, 
Lili Lehmann, Geraldine 
Farrar, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Kathleen Howard, Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Garden, Em- 
ma Eames; and now we can 
add to this list Emma Calvé. 

Her memoirs,* written in 
the raciest French manner, 
are as sparkling as her in- 
imitable Carmen, which, by 
the way, as she informs her 
readers, was not her favorite 
part; she preferred—not mu- 
sically but otherwise—Mar- 
guerite, Ophelia, Juliet, Elsa, 
Santuzza; the character of 
Bizet’s gypsy girl being on 
the whole, she says, antipathetic to her. 
prisoner to that opera!” she exclaims pathetically. 

Poor thing! Yet most women, one guesses, would be willing 
prisoners to a part which they could do better than anybody else, 
which is more applauded than almost anything else on the stage, 
and brings in hundreds of thousands. 

When Calvé began to sing Carmen the puritanical Parisians 
had got over the notion that it was so immoral a show that, as we 
say over here, a girl could not take her mother to see it. But her 
family were, from the start, violently opposed to her going on the 
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“Yet I have been a 


stage. Her aunt said: “My poor child! You will be everlast- 
ingly damned. A little girl of our family going to be an actress— 
*My Lire. By Emma Calvé. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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one of those women who could not be buried in consecrated ground 
in the old days! The curé himself has told me all about it. It’s 
terrible, terrible! I will pray for you!” And her cousin, a Canon, 
so that she might enter into Paradise, said a mass every morning 
for twenty years for the salvation of her soul. 

It is assumed by magazine editors and by newspaper reporters 
who interview celebrities that there is nothing the American public 
likes so much to read about as the early struggies and disappoint- 
ments of persons who subse- 
quently became rich or fa- 
mous or both. Emma Calvé 
had her share of them. She, 
who subsequently was famed 
for her voluptuous form, was 
so painfully thin as a young 
girl that the family butcher 
took pity on her and sent her 
extra cutlets and steaks, say- 
ing to the mother she could 
pay for them after Emma’s 
début on the stage. He was 
awit, too. Years later, when 
Calvé sent him tickets for 
her performances, he would 
exclaim proudly: “Do you 
see that wonderful singer? 
It is entirely due to me that 
she is in such fine form!” 

But the girlish Emma was 
not only thin, she was also 
frigid as a singer—she who 
subsequently became the very 
paragon of emotional singing 
actresses! 

After two inglorious years 
at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris she went to Milan; but, 
she relates, “I seemed only 
to have acquired a new ti- 
midity which paralyzed my 
faculties at the most crucial 
moment. In spite of the 
burning fires within me, I 
gave the effect of being cold, 
for I was unable to communi- 
cate with my audience, or in 
any way to express my emo- 
tions. The night of my début 
at the Scala I was horribly frightened. I sang out of tune and 
lost my head completely. The audience hissed me, and quite 
rightly.” 

No butcher with fat and juicy chops could help her over such 
difficulties. What did she do? The 375,000 young American 
girls who are eager to become Calvés, but who do not want to be 
bothered or to work and use their brains, should read the pages in 
which this Carmen of Carmens relates what she did to becomesuch. 

Her teacher, Mme. Laborde, on one occasion, made her repeat 
a phrase from the mad scene of Ophelia eighty times. “I was 
ready,” she relates, “to cry with nervousness and exhaustion, 
when she finally allowed me to rest . . . I truly believe that I 
will be able to sing that phrase on my deathbed, so deeply is it 
embedded in my larynx.” 


CARMEN 


spark that set my fires alight. 
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Duse was her model among actresses; she followed her from 
town to town on her tour through Italy one summer: “ Hers was the 
Her art, simple, human, passion- 
ately sincere, was a revelation to me. It broke down the false 
and conventional standards of lyric expression to which I had 


become accustomed. She taught me to appreciate sincerity in 


, 


art, a sincerity which in her case went to the length of being 
unwilling to make up for the stage.” 

When Calvé studied the part of Carmen she went to Andalusia, 
where the gypsy bands lived in eaves. She observed them in their 
daily life, their actions; specifically in the cigaret factories. 


She learned how the women dressed, and bought from them the 


very shawls they were wearing. Her emotional life was intensi- 


fied about this time by sorrows which she alludes to but does not 
_ specify. 


A realistic actress, Mme. Calvé holds, can not rely on her imagi- 
nation; like a painter or a sculptor, she needs models—living 
models if possible. When she studied the part of Ophelia— 
which became the most emotional and flawless of her impersona- 
tions—she accompanied an eminent alienist on his rounds in 
an insane asylum. She was impressed particularly by a poor girl 
who had lost her reason as a result of an unfortunate love affair: 
“Tt was heartrending, terrible, yet I believe that I was able to 
interpret the réle of Ophelia with greater sympathy and under- 
standing than I could possibly have achieved had I avoided the 
painful experience. How often, as I acted the mad scene in 


‘Hamlet,’ have I thought of that poor girl and her pitiful 


condition.” 
In her best moments Calvé was so absorbingly interesting as 
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an actress that one became almost unconscious of her luscious 
voice, her flawless singing. Verdi found this trait in Victor 
Maurel, who was one of Calvé’s teachers: “When he sings his 
best he makes one forget he is singing,” he said. 

In reviewing her Carmen I once wrote: “Jew réles present all 
the emotions, from mischievous flirtation, amorous dalliance, coax- 
ing, threatening, indifference, scorn, rage and horror, as vividly 
as that of Carmen, and all of them are mirrored in Mme. Calvé’s 
countenance and helped out with an endless variety of gestures. 
Nothing could have been truer to the low-life she represents than 
the self-conscious coquetry with which she adjusts her dress and 
hair so as to look her best before the soldiers, just after stabbing 
the cigaret girl.” 

Very unlike Patti Calvé has been in her attitude toward her art 
and toward literature. ‘I devour books,” she once said to Mr. De 
Nevers, the London journalist; “I read péle-méle, without 
system, but books are as indispensable to me as nourishment.” 
And in the place of Patti’s “I know nothing about it,” she likes 
to discuss the secrets and true inwardness of her rare art. 

She does not hesitate to tackle the explanation of “tempera- 
ment”—‘ that combination of qualities, that emanation of per- 
sonality which plays so important a part in artistic expression.” 
It is this, she supposed, “which carries me so deeply into whatever 
part I may be acting that I become one with the character I am 
impersonating. The moment I put on the costume and make-up 
of Carmen, even I do not recognize myself. 

“¢You are a stranger to us,’ my mother and brothers used to 
say. ‘You are no longer you.’ ”’ 

She has always been particularly fascinated by these changes 
—this absorption of one’s personality in a réle, which “requires 
adaptability, a chameleon-like change of one’s whole aspect and 
being.” And these chameleonic changes were in her voice, too, 
which mirrored more subtly than any other voice I have ever 
heard (the nearest approach are Maurice Renaud, Jean de 
Reszke and Geraldine Farrar) every slight change of mood in the 
words and the music. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Reader as Editor 
lee is need for a treasure-chest in which to gather the 


waifs and strays of literature. Vagrant tho they are, 
unconsidered trifles, it may be, these waifs and strays are, 
nevertheless, treasures, and of a kind that we can not very 
well do without. Literature is forever losing—and finding again 
—certain human, vital passagés belonging, seemingly, not so 
much to the printed page as to that homely garland of verse and 
prose woven of childhood memories and primitive sentiment. 
The new poem, the latest study in literary expression, may take 
our attention for a time, launching us upon alluring voyages that 
have for their goal some novelty in the art of tale-telling, word- 
painting; but these pursuits, delightful in themselves and fruitful, 
oftentimes, in high discovery, fail to silence the echoes from a 
past rich in simple romance and feeling. Moreover, these echoes 
have an arresting quality about them that is quite indefinable, 
quite beyond the approved literary canon. Why should one linger 
over some crude old verse, some flying bit of obvious wisdom, when 
there is so much that is artistically better, exprest with a finer 


subtlety, a profounder knowledge of critical values, close at hand? 


UT there it is. 
mentalist, lives in most of us. 


Orsino, Twelfth Night’s incorrigible senti- 
Like him, we are haunted by 
the refrain of some “old and antique song,” and we must savor it 
again, line by line. The very simplicity of it, its contrast with the 
“light airs and recollected terms of these most brisk and giddy- 


d 


paced times,” are its chief attraction. It is easily recognized— 


It is old and plain: 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do use to chant it; it is silly, sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. 
Just a phrase or so, a line, or, it may be, a whole stanza of some 
such song as this of Orsino’s, “old and plain . . . like the old age,” 
lurks at the back of our memories, in that subliminal self so tena- 
cious of its own secrets, and we cudgel our brains to restore the 
missing words as they came to us years past. Books of reference, 
anthologies of poetry are consulted, but the elusive line or verse 
refuses to be filled out. It remains one of those lost treasures 
of childhood, that we despair ever of recovering—unless there is 
some one else, with a well-stocked scrap-book, browned with age, 
at command, some one gifted with a more obedient memory than 
our own, who can supply the vanished words, or conjure up the 


magic clue to their authorship that we lack. 


HIS is the literary treasure chest that is needed, the chest 

that we would fill—something outside the main traffic and 
commerce, as we may term it, of literature, but freighted with 
tribute that carries the more value because of its unexpectedness. 
Into this treasure-chest that grim, ink-smudged creature, the 
editor, has no right of intrusion. If he has a subliminal memory 
at all it is doubtless so overlaid with the quirks and mustiness of 
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his daily occupation that the clear-toned chimes of childhood 
could never hope to penetrate his scowling apprehension. For 
him the lilting ballad of long ago, the sea-spun chanty, the pithy 
saying that has become a part of our popular speech and has 
thence lost all trace of its literary origim—for him, all these are 
sure to be elusive matters indeed, if he can not dig them out of 
his cyclopedias and anthologies. If he had a scrap-book, now, 
dating back, in delicious ancestral indefiniteness, to the days of 
ballads and runes, proverbs and chanties, this might all be dif- 
ferent. In such case he might well continue, even intensify, that 
fine air of learning and spectacled gravity, traditionally belonging 
to his profession, and answer, with proper impressiveness, the 
questions propounded to him regarding the authorship of a 
favorite line, the origin of this poem, the forgotten stanza of that. 
But it is of no use; the necessary serap-book is missing, the 
anthologies are dumb. And so the editor, with what grace re- 
mains to him, must resign, perforce, the leading réle in the 
Literary Question Box, opened for the first time in this number 
of Tue INTERNATIONAL Book Review for the solution of these 
high matters, to his good friend the reader. 


ITH the reader in the chair, asking and answering questions, 

there is no doubt of the good things that will flow into this 
literary treasure chest. It is when one goes outside the beaten 
ways that the unexpected happens, the discovery is made that, 
in the ordinary course, would never even have been thought of. 
The land of ballad and poem, of homely saying and unrecorded 
wisdom, is full of clues that tempt the curious. Fingal was a 
shadowy hero of mere shreds and patches, until Macpherson 
gathered up the, desultory songs and traditions that celebrated 
his prowess in the remote corners of the Scottish Highlands and 
so put together Ossian’s mighty poem. Even the immortal 
story of the Fall of Ilium and the return of the Grecian heroes 
may have thus been brought, from countless sources, into the 
matchless narrative of Homer’s verse—altho there were no 
scrap-books in those far-off days, and scattered song and legend 
lived only in men’s memories awaiting the touch of genius to 
mold them into epic unity. Those were exhaustless treasure 
chests, indeed, into which were poured a veritable Golconda of 
literary riches. To-day there may not be an “Iliad” or an 
“Odyssey” to be shaped out of the far-flung fragments of tradi- 
tion. But there is a ripe harvest of excellent grain to be reaped, 
nevertheless, and in the fine fellowship of books presiding over 
this new Literary Question Box lies the expectancy of many a 


forgotten poem, many a shrewd bit of prose that is worth thesaving. 


UT there are more than lost poems, forgotten authorships, 

incomplete quotations awaiting the reader who asks and 
answers questions in this new department of THE INTERNATIONAL 
Book Review. Literature is a many-faceted talisman, touching 
life at its deepest and finest issues, and those who would use 
it at its best find more than one problem to be solved. What 
books are most needed in order to attain some desired result, 
some specific goal of scholarly efficiency? That is a practical 
question asked by every reader who sets out on a definite course 
of study. In the last analysis, each one chooses his reading to 
suit his own taste and need. But there is undoubted help to be 
derived from the suggestion and experience of others—and it is 
here, as in the recovery of lost passages of prose and verse, that 
the readers of Tar Book Review may develop a fruitful store of 
mutual service. CLIFFORD SMYTH. 


are fewer now, the versifica- 


_ were to put the two groups of 
- poems together, as some edi- 


them, or if Mr. Housman 


had only one “Shropshire 


tions, however just, do not 
establish a real difference be- 
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‘The Geography of Mr. 
By John 


slender volume* has been the literary event of the year in 

English poetry on both sides of the Atlantic. Some verse, at 
least, we can all agree to love, tho it appears in our own day and 
tho it happens to concede nothing to the fashions of our day. 
Twenty-six years ago “A Shropshire Lad” established itself as 
a classic in this country and probably in England, tho stories 
came over to us that Mr. Housman found himself a literary lion 
at first chiefly with the 
Americans; whether or not 
that is true, the “Last Po- 
ems” have been eagerly 
awaited here by all classes of 
verse-readers, and so far as 
one can judge from the first 
ejaculations of delight, all 
readers feel that here is, as it 
were, a new instalment of 
the “Shropshire Lad,” quite 
as beautiful as the first gar- 
land of lyrics, and curiously 
unaffected by the difference 
of a quarter-century between 
them. Some critic may try 
to find the mark of time in 
the second book; the themes 
on which Mr. Housman plays 


|: IS reassuring of the public taste that the arrival of this 


tion slightly more varied, 
perhaps more interesting for 
its own sake, and the vast 
literary background of his 
art is now perhaps more ap- 
parent; but such observa- 


tween the books, and if we 


tor may some day arrange 


were to tell us that the second 
group was really written at 
the same time as the first, 
we should see clearly that we 


Lad,” after all. 

‘The success of the early poems we felt perhaps better than we 
understood. They came home to us poignantly, as great lyrics 
should, and their subject-matter was our own heart-ache, our own 
questioning or our own smile over human life. The music of the 
verse was delicious, and the language had a transparency that 
seemed to be nature itself. Yet when we talked or wrote of the 
“Shropshire Lad,” we usually implied, as readers of lyric poetry 
will, that the poet was expressing his own life directly, telling us 
about his own adventures in Shropshire, his own love of cherry- 
trees in spring, his friendship among gallant boys, his brief and 
exquisite passions for maidens cruel or tender, his sense particu- 
larly of death, as a catastrophe always impending and making 
the crowded moment immortally precious. Of course, we ought 
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Housman’s Last Poems 


Erskine 


not to have taken the poems in any autobiographical way; by such 
a reading we had to endow Mr. Housman with a singularly con- 
gested youth, and with many repetitions of a few experiences; we 
even had to watch some of his friends get hanged, and himself too, 
several times, since hanging in the early morning was one of his 
best themes. But the poems all had so perfect a verisimilitude 
that we cherished the illusion, and were duly surprized to learn 
how respectable Mr. Housman is; academic in his life and, so far 
as we know, in his excite- 
ments; a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, with no unseemly 
nightmares such as a fugitive 
from justice should have. In 
his preface to the “Last 
Poems” he says he prints the 
book now while he is here 
“to see it through the press 
and control its spelling and 
punctuation.” In that quaint 
remark is probably all of him 
that the actual Mr. Hous- 
man has yet revealed in print. 
The poems are—poetry. 

On second thoughts, we 
can now see that our delight 
was not in autobiography 
but in very fine art, in the ex- 
pression not of Mr. Hous- 
man’s life but of our own. 
4 He wrote on few themes in 
the “Shropshire Lad,” and a 
still smaller number of the 
same themes, as we said, 
make up the present volume, 
but those themes are selected 
with admirable judgment 
from the long history of our 
race. Youth, friendship, love; 
the conflict of your love with 
your friendship; spring, de- 
lirious and passionate, and 
all the prizes of life, that look 
well when new; beauty be- 
nign or mischievous; death, 
chiefly sudden or violent— 
and the dark question, what 
it is all about—these are 
among the most ancient themes of life, and Mr. Housman knows 
how often they were uttered by Greek and Latin poets (Horace 
and Catullus speak in him at one and the same time), and how 
familiar they are in medieval literature. To read the “Shrop- 
shire Lad,” if one had read no other poetry, would be a marvelous 
initiation; but to read both these volumes with the Greek and 
Roman minor poets in one’s ear, and the old French poets, too, is 
an experience rich beyond description, so many ghostly cadences 
haunt the music, so many old witcheries are called up. These girls 
and boys oncelived in Sicily, and Theocritus knew them; they came 
with the Greek settlers to southern France in time to share the poetry 
of Provence; they went to the north of France, on the way to 
Shropshire, with Francois Villon, and it was Villon, we must think, 
who built that gallows and taught them the quality of its shadow. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Scandinavia’s Achievement 1n Modern Art 
By Charles De Kay 


E translation into Italian of the famous history of the 
Northern Nations written in Latin by Olaus Magnus, 
titular Archbishop of Upsala in Sweden, a work that ap- 

peared in Venice some years after his death in Rome, has one of 
those delightful bird’s-eye maps for frontispiece in which a marine 
monster is making a meal of some luckless ship; the ocean between 
Iceland, the Faroes and Norway swarms with most truculent 
man-eaters, so that readers of that folio must have wondered how 
human beings could exist, even in such mysterious parts, or who 
could muster courage to embark in skiff or sloop and tempt the 
obvious terrors of thoseseas. The artist has cleverly included, not 
only Scandinavia, with a cordillera of mountains as backbone, but 
parts of Muscovy, Finland and Lapland, and morsels of Prussia, 
Isthonia, Holland and Great Britain. This compendious map 
suggests the fact that, notwithstanding the diversity of tongues 
about the Baltic, so far as the fine arts and architecture are con- 
cerned, there are Baltic rather than Scandinavian arts to con- 
sider, and the further fact that it is with difficulty such clever, 
thoughtful and often eloquent connoisseurs as Messrs. Laurin 
of Sweden, Hannover of Denmark and Thiis of Norway manage 
to separate and differentiate the plastic arts of their several 
countries.* 

It is admirable from the point of nationality to see how Nor- 
wegians, Swedes and Danes long for a distinct expression in art 
of their several commonwealths, yet a little pathetic to find these 
patriotic gentlemen 
indicate the Italian, 
the French, the En- 
glish or the German 
influences that ruled 
art and still rule 
the Scandinavian 
triad. Their pro- 
found knowledge of 
the output of each 
country forces them 
to this; the pathos 
lies in expressions 
akin to sadness 
which accompany 
their honest confes- 
sions. Yet similar 
criticisms may be 
made with respect to 
the fine arts and 
architecture in Rus- 
sia, Germany, En- 
gland and the United 
States... Issitaanot 
time, one asks, to 
face the music and 
cease to demand of 
artists that they 
must be national or 
provincial, smack 
of the soil, flee as 
from the pest a foreign influence in their work and serve only a 
local or national expression? As far back as the history of the 


By Adolf Tidemand. 


“SCANDINAVIAN Art, ILLusrRaTeD. By Carl Laurin, Emil Hannover, 
Jens Thiis. Introduction by Christian Brinton. Vol. V of Scandina- 
vian Monographs. 662 pages. New York. The American Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1922. 





THE DISCIPLES OF HAGUE 


(In the National Gallery) 


arts goes, we find such foreign art ideas, generally along with 
religious innovations, infused into one country after another. 
But to-day, when swift trains and steamships, when colored 
photographie prints and an alert press, when international 
exhibitions combine to bind together all the nations, how can we 
expect homespun, indigenous art? Why should any one demand 
that the artists of Denmark and Norway, countries whose lan- 
guage is well-nigh identical, and Sweden, a land of only somewhat 
different folk and tongue, must produce each a separate kind of 
art? 

Really it is remarkable how cleverly these three able writers 
discover differences of nature among the painters and sculptors 
of Scandinavia when the outsider is disposed, perhaps too much, 
to lump them together and “let it go at that.” Mr. Hannover 
remarks casually: 


Every action brings a reaction on its heels, and thus the quest of 
style was accompanied by a counter-tendency from the very moment, 
one might say, that it got started in earnest. 


Speaking of Fritz Thaulow, it is with a tinge of bitterness that 
Mr. Thiis of Norway says: 


It seems remarkable that this art-Epicurean who toward the close 
of his life was influenced by French, Scottish and American painters 
such as Cazin, Cottet and Whistler, and who found his markets in 
Paris, in London and particularly in America, should have gained 
the reputation of being a distinctly typical Norwegian artist. Asa 
matter of fact, in 
his declining years 
Thaulow was to- 
tally out of touch 
with art life in 
Norway. ~ 


And with regard 
to Alfred Wahlberg 
we are told by Mr. 
Laurin: 


FromtheFrench 
painters in Paris 
he learned how to 
look at nature in a 
simpler and more 
profound way; 
and hereby a new 
element difficult 
to define entered 
into the Swedish 
landscape art — 
the spiritual qual- 
ity known as sttim- 


ning. Moonlight 
scenes, groups of 
trees and views 


had been painted 
before; now the 
artists strove to 
paint the soul of 
the landscape and 
to fix on the can- 
vas a_ transient 
moment, so that it. 
would produce in 
the spectators a concentrated sense of evening repose, of the threaten- 
ing power of a storm, of the frosty clearness of an autumn day or the 
torturing melancholy of the rain. 


Thus we are advised from time to time that Danes represent 
temperateness and fastidiousness, Norwegians a certain dourness, 
Swedes joviality and love of life. But, allowing for these dis- 
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PORTRAIT OF SELF, BY ANDERS ZORN 


In the National Museum at Stockholm 


tinctions in the component parts of “Scandinavia,” can we, who 
are outside the Scandinavian bailiwick, say truly that we have 
ever recognized the same in their literature or art? Certainly 
not in their art. 
The work thus produced may not have much attraction to the 
general reader, who is likely to weary soon of the condensed 
biographies of a host of artists whose very names are unfamiliar 
and whose pictures and sculptures must be sought in their home 
lands. But as a work of reference and one for specialists in art 
it has great value, while to Americans in particular 
who are bothering about foreign influences exerted 
on American art it will afford many lessons not 
intended by the authors. Chief of these is the les- 
son that art always, and never so much as to-day, 
is a matter not of nationality but of individual 
power. Suppose we should gather (not from what 
this book states) that the vigorous Gustav Vige- 
land of Norway, the sculptor, has been swayed by 
the output of the Frenchman, Rodin. Why not? 
A number of American sculptors have had the 
same inspiration, but that fact is not so important 
as some critics would have us believe. So has 
Claude Monet affected pretty much the whole 
range of painters of Europe and America, with not 
a few artists in remote Japan. 
We get this recurrent note of vexation in Mr. 
Hannover’s remarks on the Danish painter Vilhelm 
Hammershéi: 


There is nothing un-Danish about Hammershdéi; 
in fact it is easy to recognize something genuinely 
Danish in his sadness, his renunciation of the world, 
the melancholy and weariness of his nature. But in 
the perception of beauty neither Danish painting nor 
Danish poetry has ever offered anything like his 
faint and ailing soulfulness. Danish literary art in 
its highest achievement has been able to vie with 
Danish painting; in fact, the greatest master of 


ODIN. 


language, J. P. Jacobsen, 
produced pictorial effects 
with words before the 
painters had attained any 
corresponding success with 
colors, and in so doing he 
exercised an undoubted 
influence on both the 
older and younger paint- 
ers. The influence of his 
prose can best be seen in 
Zahrtmann, of his poems 
in Julius Paulsen. 






Daan eet nanan 


Rarely do critics point 
out the debts that artists 
owe to literary men of their 
own period. 

Be that as it may, the 
large, profusely illustrated 
octavo here under consider- 
ation does honor to the 
Seandinavian Foundation, 
under whose auspices it is 
published. This particular 
tome, fifth of a series, is 
endowed by Mr. C. Henry 
Smith of San Francisco. 
It has a pleasant introduc- 
tion by Mr. Christian Brin- 
ton of New York. Aimed 
to interest speakers of Eng- 
lish, it will introduce them, 
by pictures and critical 
text, to many paintings and sculptures little known, to many 
artists also, who, unlike Thorvaldsen, Zorn, Sinding and 
Thaulow, have never had the guiding hand of a dealer to bring 
them into the American market. We could have wished that 
the writers had realized more clearly the ignorance of English 
speaking people regarding the history of the Scandinavian people 
and dynasties. Mr. Thiis, when speaking of the desertion of Munich 
by non-German artists, probably makes a mistake in avoiding 
the main reason, which was more political than writers will allow. 
The establishment of France in 1871 as a republic and of Ger- 
many as an empire profoundly disgusted a host of young men 
with Bavaria. It was not the American painters alone at that 
time who shook the dust of Munich from their feet. 
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Drawn by Egron Lundgren at a Festival 
in Lucknow, 1859. (Owned by Friken 
Elsa Nordenfalk, Lovsta) 
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Italian Premiers Discuss the War’s Aftermath 
Important Books by Nitt¢ and Gtolttts 


WO ex-Premiers of Italy 
step into the ranks of the 
writers of books, as the Old 


Year merges into the New. 

One, Francesco Nitti, still com- 
paratively a young man, alert and 
full of vigor, with a cast of mind 
that has made him a sort of John 
Maynard Keynes of Italy, comes 
forward with as somber a word- 
picture of Europe as has yet been 
painted, as strong a denunciation 
of French policy as has been 
written. Nitti’s is emphatically 
a book of to-day and to-morrow.* 

The other, Giovanni Giolitti, 
Italy’s renowned octogenarian, 
the “grand old man” of Italian 
politics, who has been several 
times at the head of the Italian 
government, presents himself as 
the author of two bulky volumes 
telling the story of his life, of 
his role before, during and 
after the Great War.} His work 
—despite its indisputable impor- 
tance as history—is, in compari- 
son with Nitti’s book, essentially 
a thing of yesterday. And in 
these days of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, of Kemal Pasha, 
of rumblings all over Europe so 
alarming as to seem to presage 
another vast conflict, he who 
deals with to-day and to-morrow 
must have precedence over him 
who deals with yesterday, no matter how important the looker- 
backward and the things upon which he looks back may be. 

America, declares Nitti, is Europe’s only hope of salvation. 
Through American efforts, reparations must be waived, debts 
canceled, the world started on a new path leading not toward the 
gratification of the lust for revenge but toward the fulfilment of 
the ends of justice. The Treaty of Versailles must be cast aside, 
the World War liquidated along entirely different lines from those 
laid down in that document. 

All this is a repetition of what Nitti wrote last year in his now 
famous book, “ Peaceless Europe” —translated, in the brief space 
of a twelvemonth, into twenty-two languages!—and it derives 
a special value from the fact that the time elapsed has only served 
to make its author more pessimistic than ever, more convinced 
that everything done since the Armistice has been wrong, that all 
must be begun anew if Europe—nay, the whole world and the 
whole cause of western civilization—are to be rescued from utter 
annihilation. If anything, “The Decadence of Europe” paints 
a blacker and grimmer picture than even “Peaceless Europe,” 
which was certainly black and grim enough. Nitti’s first book 











*LA DecapEenzA Dei’ Evropa—Lr Vrr Deis RIcosTRUZIONE. 
(The Decadence of Europe—Ways toward Reconstruction.) By Fran- 
cesco Nitti, ex-Premier of Italy. Florence: R. Bemporad & Figlio. 

_ TMemorte Deri Mia Vita (Memoirs of My Life). By Giovanni Gio- 
litti, ex-Premier of Italy. With an Introductory Essay by Olindo Mala- 
godi. Milan: Fratelli Treves. i: 





FORMER PREMIER NITTI 


aroused a hurricane of hostility 
in France; his second is assuredly 
not of a kind to save him from 
again being the center of a savage 
storm of French denunciations. 

Just as America imposed vic- 
tory in the war she can now im- 
pose peace after the war—that is 
the kernel of Nitti’s ideas as to 
how Europe and European eivili- 
zation are to be saved from 
destruction. 


The only foree which can act 
upon Europe [he writes] and bring 
about the end of the present sys- 
tem of violence is energetic and 
vigorous action on the part of 
the United States of America. 
. . . Nationsarenot great merely 
on account of their wealth or 
armaments or civilization, but, 
above all, on account of the 
authority with which they are 
able to clothe themselves. Now 
it is a question of prestige for 
America to maintain her moral 
commitments. 

America contributed toward 
victory not only with her mili- 
tary forces and her immense 
industrial and economic resources 
but also, above all else, with 
her immense moral power de- 
rived from being the greatest 
democratic nation on earth. . . . 

To stand aside when all is 
burning around her, when a con- 
flagration has broken out prin- 
cipally on account of what she 
F herself has done, does not mean 
avoiding responsibility—it means running away from responsi- 
ilityame meme : 

I have no authority for giving advice to America. But I believe 
that I am speaking a language which will be understood by the 
American democracy when I declare that all the democratic states 
of Europe, of this old continent which is feeding the bacilli of vio- 
lence and diffusing the microbes of imperialism, are awaiting to-day 
from the America of Washington and Lincoln the great word of 
democracy and peace: 


Nitti calls upon the United States to align itself with Great 
Britain in demanding an entirely new program for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, comprising in addition to cancellation of debts, 
abandonment of all enemy territory occupied as a result of the 
Peace Treaty, elimination of all systems of control in enemy 
territory and of every sort of interference by the victors in the 
lands of the vanquished, and complete reestablishment of liberty 
and autonomy in all countries. 


There is need [says he] that a firm agreement be made between the 
United States and Great Britain, which shall bring about a rapid 
systematization of Europe. If this be not done, new ruins will be 
heaped up, new wars will be produced, and Europe will be plunged, 
to the detriment of the entire fabric of world-civilization, into the 
lowest depths of degradation. 


Nitti reiterates in his new book something which he constantly 
hammered upon in “ Peaceless Europe,” viz.: irrespective of right 
or wrong, there might be some justification of the course that has 
been pursued by the victors in the World War in making the 
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Treaty of Versailles and acting as they have acted since it was 
signed, if it brought advantage to themselves; but, since it has 
brought them, as well as the vanquished, nothing but ruin, the 
revision of the treaty and a complete change in the victors’ 
methods become a logical necessity. “Justice, not violence”— 
in those words the ex-Premier of Italy sums up the new course 
to be followed in Europe if a catastrophe involving general ruin 
for all is to be averted. 

Nitti’s criticisms of French post-war policy are unsparing. 
France, in his eyes, has been the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of reconstructing Europe on a sound and just basis. In 
chapter after chapter he pours condemnation upon her, savagely 
attacks her coercive methods against Germany, paints the con- 
duct of her colored soldiers along the Rhine in somber shades. 
“The greatest grief to France,” he declares, “must be to see that 
those in England and Italy who still praise her acts are those who 
praised the policy and acts of Emperor William II.’’ However, 
there is sure to be a change in the attitude of the French toward 
the reconstruction of Europe, he adds, since France is merely 
passing through an epoch of error which must needs come to an 
end, bringing in its wake an epoch of saner counsels. 

Just now, tho, France and, to a great extent, all the rest of 
the European nations, according to the Italian statesman, are 
blind to the deadly perils which beset them. They continue their 
Dance of Death, without noticing that they are drawing nearer 
and nearer to the abyss. 


Since decadence is produced slowly [he writes], yesterday looks 
different from to-day; yet, every day that passes, marks rapid deca- 
dence in Europe. ‘There is economic decadence, intellectual deca- 
dence, and—still more painful—there is moral decadence. ‘The 
forces of uplift have been replaced by forces working directly toward 
destruction. Two-thirds at least of the European universities are 
not functioning, are without means, or have reduced their activities. 

Nobody foresaw during the war that they should ever live to see 
to-day’s military paradox: a Europe which, after the war. . . . has 
more men under arms than before the war. France alone, de- 
spite all the difficulties of her demographic structure, with a 
‘population which not only does not increase but tends to dimin- 
ish, has more men under arms 
than Germany had before the 
war, tho Germany was con- 
strained to defend herself against 
Russia and France, which main- 
tained powerful armies. 

The more injustice grows, the 
more ill-feeling increases; the 
more ill-feeling increases, the 
greater becomes the apprehen- 
sion of the victor, who feels the 
necessity of greater armed power. 
And all the nations outside Eu- 
rope look on at Europe’s pro- 
gressing decadence with a feeling 
between stupefaction and alarm. 
They seek to hold aloof as much 
as possible, to fly from the cen- 
ters of infection; they look upon 
many forms of intercourse with 
European nations as undesira- 
ble. .. There is about us a 
dark night of prejudice, greed, 
and hate; but the forces of life 
are beginning to manifest 
themselves ‘more freely in all 
countries. 


Then, doubtless thinking of the 
storm aroused in some quarters 
by his former book, and of the 
storm sure to beat about him as 
a result of his second, Nitti 
defiantly adds: 


Perhaps some day it will be 
adjudged an honor to have 
swept aside the conventional 
language of falsehood which 
weighs us down more than our 
economic decadence, more than 
our financial ruin. 





FORMER PREMIER GIOLITTI 


The memoirs of the octogenarian Giolitti take one back to a 
past which the war somehow has made to seem more remote than 
the actual years elapsed really justify. In his pages appear 
names of men like Crispi and Rudini and Visconti-Venosta, who 
steered the Italian ship of state through waters which, tho per- 
force troubled, were not the raging maelstrom which sucked in so 
many of such craft in the years through which we have just lived. 
He tells of bygone crises like the one provoked by Italian defeat in 
Abyssinia; of Italy’s little war against Turkey which brought 
Tripoli under Italian domination. 

In the summer of 1914 Giolitti believed that Italy should remain 
neutral. He defied alike those who insisted that, as a member of 
the Triple Alliance, she should march her armies to the support 
of her allies, Germany and Austria, and those who, from the very 
outset of the war, after the German armies had invaded Belgium, 
furiously urged the Italian Government to join the Entente and 
declare war upon the Central Powers. From the beginning Gio- 
litti was of the opinion that Austria, by her attack upon Serbia, 
had absolved Italy from all duty toward her as an ally; that, 
since the terms of the Triple Alliance bound Italy only to join 
with her allies in case of their being attacked, she was entirely at 
liberty to remain aloof in a conflict provoked by their own pro- 
vocatively aggressive attitude. 

But he soon got into hot water. The agitation in Italy for 
joining the Entente grew ever stronger. In proportion as it grew, 
the position of men holding views like those of Giolitti became 
constantly more uncomfortable. The old statesman takes care 
to point out that his continued advocacy of Italian neutrality 
was due, in large part, to his ignorance of the fact that the Italian 
Government had already entered into an agreement with the 
Entente Powers to declare war upon their adversaries. He be- 
heved, in contrast to many of his fellow-countrymen, that the war 
would be a long one, lasting at least three years instead of the 
three months which some sanguine Italian optimists assigned to it. 

Giolitti denies emphatically all the tales of his pro-Germanism 
and of his special dealings with Prince Biilow, German Ambassa- 
dor to Italy at the outbreak of the 
war, branding them as malicious 
inventions of his enemies. He 
recounts with grim satisfaction 
the popular manifestations against 
him when his unpopularity, on 
account of his endeavors to keep 
Italy neutral, was at its 
height. On one occasion, when 
a mob followed him, uttering all 
sorts of hostile imprecations, he 
turned to the angry multitude 


surging around his _ carriage, 
and exclaimed: “Can’t you, 
just for once, shout ‘Long live. 
Ttalytees 


That there must have been 
sincerity in his attitude, despite 
its unpopularity at the moment, 
was proved after the war, when 
Giolitti was recalled to the Pre- 
miership. The present reviewer, 
who visited Italy in the days im- 
mediately following the war, when 
Giolitti was again in power, can 
testify to the rebirth of his 
prestige. 

“How under the sun has it 
come about that Giolitti, the 
man whom you branded as a 
traitor and tried to lynch, is your 
Premier again?” he inquired in 
Rome. “How can such a paradox 
be possible?” And he received, 
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Robert Keable and His Spiritual Adventures 
By Michael Sadleir 


y HERE was never a greater fallacy than the theory that to 
write a best-selling novel one need not believe in the truth 
or quality of what one writes, but must know merely the 

style and ‘subject suited to the public taste. Consequently, if 
there are any people who think that in writing “Simon Called 
Peter” Robert Keable set out deliberately to win a succes de 
scandale, they are very gravely mistaken; for there are two things 
certain about Keable:. that 
he wrote “Simon” in a pas- 
sion of indignation against 
what he himself had seen, 
and that he was the most 
surprized of all the world at 
the astonishing success the 
book achieved. There is no 
falsity in the bewildered 
pleasure with which he still 
regards the reputation and 
fortune brought him by this 
single book. He goes about 
in a perpetual, excited puz- 
zlement at what has befallen 
him, encountering every 
week some fresh evidence of 
the immensity of his public, 
treating each new experience 
as no less inexplicable than 
the last. 

It was during 1920, after 
the manuscript of “Simon 
Called Peter” had_ trailed 
from one English publisher 
to another, that I first met 
Robert Keable. I have seen 
him pretty constantly since 
that first meeting, and it is 
striking how little the man has 
changed between the dark- 
ness that preceded the dawn 
and the full sunshine of his 
prosperity. I remember that 
we had lunch together in the 
corner of a restaurant in 
Lower Regent Street talking 
of “Simon” (still unprinted) and of how little of the original 
manuscript must of necessity be cut before the book could appear. 
The causes of my implication in this delicate problem need not 
be detailed. Sufficient to say that a firm had at last been found 
with the courage to publish what was at that time frankly a dan- 
gerous novel and that Keable was good enough to invite collabora- 
tion in the task of lessening that danger. England had already 
thrown off the blind hysteria of the war years, but there persisted 
none the less at the end of 1920 enough of prejudice and enough of 
folly to make the publication of “Simon Called Peter” a definitely 
risky business. It was to minimize the risk, but at the same time 
to retain the swing and vigor of the story, that we two went into 
committee beneath the mirrors and gold of that pretentious 
London eating-house. 

The author’s patience at this most wretched of ceremonies— 
a post-mortem on a book which the creative imagination had left 
for dead—was beyond all praise. At least it has been rewarded. 
Simon appeared, and after a critical three months began his career 
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of triumph. Keable’s future, which before had been dark enough, 
erew rosy with the hope, altho not yet with the certainty, of suc- 


cess. In a natural eagerness to improve the shining hour he sat 


down and wrote another story—“The Mother of All Living”— 
which appeared in England within eight months of the publication 
of “Simon Called Peter.” 
no comparison. 


Between the two books there can be 
The first, with all its faults, has the true flame 
of indignation and enthusi- 
asm; the second, with all its 
merits, merely smolders 
competently. It is the novel 
of an accomplished writer, 
written of set purpose, and 
inspired not by an urgent 
need for self-expression but 
by a comprehensible desire 
to make the best of opportu- 
nity and by a technician’s 
joy in craftsmanship. 

There is a third novel—in 
many ways the most inter- 
esting that Keable has yet 
written—but the quality of 
“Peradventure” is so inti- 
mately the quality of the 
man who wrote it that I 
would preface a discussion of 
its merits by an attempt to 
present more clearly the per- 
sonality of Keable, by an in- 
dication of the life he led 
while yet unknown beyond 
his circle of immediate friends. 

Realize, first of all, those 
of you who despise _best- 
sellers for their victory, those 
others of you who see in 
“Simon Called Peter” merely 
a Bolshevist morality, that 
this Keable is a man of brain 
and knowledge, a man with a 
first-class academic record, 
above all a man whosacrificed 
his only obvious livelihood for 
what, with all its defiant paganism, was a genuine principle. Alike 
in athletics and in study, Keable’s career at school and college 
was a brilliant one. A. C. Benson, the late Father Benson, 
Father Waggett and other distinguished persons, saw in the 
eager, questing undergraduate a mind that promised real achieve- 
ment. Keable played football for his school and won a scholarship 
to Cambridge college; he rowed in his college boat and took a 
first in the history tripos the year of his going down. ‘Two 
years in a clerical training college and he was ordained, sailing 
to Zanzibar, where, under the Universities Mission to Eastern 
Africa, he traveled and preached and mountain-climbed and 
learned to love the natives and to be loved by them. But already 
doubt was tarnishing the bright shield of his missionary fervor. 
It is easy nowadays to blame the young man for entering upon a 
priest’s career that could not satisfy for always his keen and chal- 
lenging intelligence. Of course Keable did wrong to become a 
clergyman. In the true sense he was never a clergyman at all— 
nor ever could have been. But youth’s enthusiasms are the more 
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precious for their blindness, and he would not have the lively, 
fearless mind he has to-day, but for those years of struggle to sub- 
mit himself to a domination that, in his heart of hearts, he could 
neither acknowledge nor respect. 

With the Kikuyu controversy, then, came the first questionings 
of an obediently accepted faith. Invalided from Africa in 1914, 
Keable volunteered to the Chaplain-General’s department on the 
outbreak of war, but was refused as medically unfit. He took up 
work in a slum parish, and in 1915 seized joyfully an opportunity 
of a living in Basutoland with the directorate of a mission field 
five thousand miles square. Another year and he was in France, 
as Chaplain to the South African Native Labor Contingent. From 
that moment a split with the religious powers that were became 
inevitable. An account he wrote of the work of the Native 
Labor Corps in France was censored by the authorities as too 

‘sympathetic to native aspirations. Criticisms of clerical efficiency 
were even more bitterly received, and the end came with resigna- 
tion, with a final revolt from the Church of England, and, above 
all, with the writing of “Simon Called Peter.” 

Even his worst enemies will admit that there was fineness in this 
rejection of a creed that was now without meaning to his rebellious 
mind. He had no occupation and no money. He wrote his tem- 
pestuous, angry book, sent it out to find a publisher, and there 
came no reply; only silence. Like other destitute intellectuals he 
turned to school-mastering as at least a temporary profession. 
With the help of his Cambridge record he got a post and settled 
to the deadening grind of a junior usher’s work. All the time he 
was waiting for some trifling sign that his novel was not forever 
vanished. None came, for his agent had no such sign to give him. 
The months passed, and publisher after publisher shrank from 
the handling of that fierce and glowing coal. At last, when hope 
was almost dead, the coal was laid to the roots of a still unlighted 
fire of twigs, and before the blaze of public indignation and of 
public praise, Keable stept out, an established novelist, and 

warmed his frozen hands. 

” To many (as Trollope would have said) “less manly” men so 

‘startling a leap to notoriety would have brought conceit and 

affectation. But, as I have said above, the Keable of to-day is 

“utterly the Keable of two years ago, save that a humorous depres- 

sion has given place to a humorous, naive joviality. He stumps 
into a room in the same stained trench-coat that he wore when 
first I knew him, with the same faded and ancient hat, the same 
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rough ash stick of the countryman in town for market-day. 
Under the trench-coat, which by now is thrown across a chair- 
back, is an old Norfolk jacket and grey flannel trousers. Filling 
his pipe, he paces about the room with that peculiar swinging limp 
that is like no one else’s walk, and tells with an engaging under- 
flow of laughter some fresh development of the “Simon” legend. 
His broad, freckled face, with its crop of sandy hair, is oddly 
crooked; his very pince-nez are not straight across his nose; and 
as he bundles to and fro, talking of this film magnate or of that, of 
plans for plays, of fresh thousands of his book upon the market, 
one laughs to see him so genial and so absurd, feeling that here at 
least success is taken as it should be taken, as something jolly 
but ridiculous. 

From this brief sketch of Keable as I know him-has been 
omitted purposely a detailed analysis of his own spiritual pilgrim- 
age during those years of restless, groping priesthood. For such 
analysis is given, and with the best of all authority, in the man’s 
third story, “ Peradventure.” 

The hero of “ Peradventure” goes from an Evangelical mission- 
izing home to Cambridge, there encounters the muscular heartiness 
of athletic Anglicanism, the polite tolerance of Broad Churchman- 
ship, the vivid polish of the Anglo-Catholics, the ruthless serenity of 
the Roman Church. One by one he savors the dishes set before him 
at these varied tables of doctrine and of ceremony;from one by one, 
after an initial relish, he turns dissatisfied. Almost is he captured 
by the suavity, the calm and cultured sympathy of a Roman 
priest. But the conversation of intellectual agnostics in a country 
house unsettles him again, and he finds what appears to him to 
be true happiness in the shameless sunshine of a pagan Hedonism. 

The pilgrimage of Paul Kestern is, to the date of its writing, the 
pilgrimage of Robert Keable. If we are unconvinced that Paul 
has solved his problem or anybody else’s by taking a pagan Ursula 
to his arms, we are merely unwilling to believe that Robert Keable 
has yet reached the end of his spiritual journey. Certainly it is 
hard to believe that a mind so dialectical, so quick to balance evi- 
dence and evidence, so keen in argument, so impatient of false 
generality, will for long remain content with a philosophy that at 
best is romantic generosity and at worst mere self-indulgence. 
Time will show. This at least is certain—that whatever fresh 
experiments Keable may make, whether in faith or unbelief, he 
will remain himself and lovable, because he is of those in whom is 
great guile of the intellect, but of the spirit none. 





Mr. Keable’s Fiction-Study of Current Religious Beliefs 


By Louise Maunsell Field 


. 


T WOULD scarcely be possible to think of a theme more 
- difficult than the one Robert Keable has chosen for his new 
= novel, which he significantly subtitles “The Silence of 
God.” * or in it he has related the adventures of a soul in search 
of truth—the truth about God. Paul Kestern, his hero, is one 
_ of those rare individuals whose cry is for knowledge; he will not 
accept any belief or creed, however attractive, unless absolutely 
convinced of its validity. For him there can be no surrender: 
“T must know!” 

The son of an Evangelical clergyman, living in the London 
suburb of Claxted, we first meet Paul when, at eighteen, he is 
leading open-air meetings and planning to become a foreign mis- 
sionary. With a really remarkable vividness, Mr. Keable puts 
~ before us the influences then surrounding Paul, the sincere, deeply 
_ fervid piety, the ignorance, the narrowness and bigotry which 
- mercilessly condemn, not only all views other than their own, but 
all those who hold them; which regard the Church of Rome as 
the “Scarlet Woman,” and classify all non-Christians of every 
faith as simple heathen. This is the interpretation of. religion 
_ *PeRapveNTURE: THE SILENCE OF Gop. By Robert Keable. 353 
pages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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into which Paul had been born, and in the beginning he accepts 
it joyously, with the frank honesty, the ardent eagerness which 
characterize him thscughout the book. He is never one who 
does things by halves. 

At Cambridge, other and very different influences are brought 
to bear upon him. ‘Tressor, the philosopher and moderate; 
Manning, the avowed skeptic, show him that much of what he 
has always taken for granted as incontrovertible fact, denied only 
by the wicked, will not bear scrutiny or analysis. Mr. Keable 
has embodied each point of view in a character, and each of these 
characters he has made a living human being. High Churchman, 
broad Anglican, agnostic, atheist, each has his day in court. Paul 
meets a man to whom the religions and mysticism of the East are 
something to be deeply and reverently studied, and who gives 
him his first lesson in comparative religion; he is still more pro- 
foundly influenced by that lovable Roman Catholic priest, Father 
Vassell, who so very nearly makes him a convert. 

The book is primarily concerned, of course, with theological 
discussions. Paul finds a resting-place at last, a resting-place 
whose permanen¢gy some may be inclined to question. However, 
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New York’s Don Juan of a Century Ago 
By T. R. Ybarra 


NE of the residents of the New York of a century ago— 
that modest little city which straggled cautiously north- 
ward from the Battery and deemed what is now Central 

Park an extra-urban wilderness—was a pompous, fiery and indom- 
itable little old Italian who, before leaving Europe, had written the 
words for two of Mozart’s immortal operas, stood on excellent 
terms with an Emperor of Austria, played the réle of an eight- 
eenth-century adventurer and roué in a manner not unworthy 
of a Don Juan or a Casanova, and produced a volume of memoirs 
which no less a celebrity than Lamartine had declared as amusing 
as the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

Having shaken the dust of the 
Old World from his shoes, the 
aforesaid little old Italian bobbed 
up in America, where he managed 
to become a professor at Columbia 
and to open the first Italian Opera 
House in the United States. Also, 
he was a grocer in New York— 
likewise a bookseller, poet, pam- 
phleteer, teacher and distiller. 
He died at the hale old age of 
eighty-nine, in a house on Spring 
Street, in the very heart of Man- 
hattan Island—remaining, to his 
last breath, as exotic a fish-out-of- 
water as ever tried to fancy him- 
self a New Yorker. 

His name was Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
Often has his story been told; in 
fact, more than a score of books 
have him as their theme. And 
now comes Mr. Russo with some 
new material and with a careful 
and complete presentation of what 
was already known about this 
strange Venetian adventurer, to 
regale us once more with the chron- 
icle of a life, actually lived, which 
reads like the invention of some 
clever spinner of romance.* “Sel- 
dom, if ever indeed, had a man of 
more interesting personality come to these shores from Europe,” 
writes Mr. Russo, in describing Da’ Ponte’s arrival here. It is 
unlikely that anybody will seek to gainsay him. 

Lorenzo Da Ponte was born at Ceneda, Italy, March 10, 1749. 
He died at New York, August 17, 1838. Between those two dates 
he crowded adventure, activity and achievement enough for six 
lives. His intimate relationship with Mozart was alone enough 
to rank him apart from the ordinary run of men. But he did 
much more than know Mozart intimately. 

Born of Jewish parents, he was baptized into the Catholic faith 
when he was fourteen years old. It was intended that he should 
spend his life in the priesthood, but there was no priestly timber 
in Lorenzo Da Ponte. He was far too gay. He used to steal away 
from Ceneda to Venice, the bewitching Queen of the Adriatic, and 
indulge in adventures of anything but a pious character. Having 
definitely moved from Ceneda to Venice, Da Ponte, now duly 








*Lorenzo Da Ponrr, Porr anp Apventurer. ,By Joseph Louis 
Russo, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 





LORENZO DA PONTE 
From an old print 


ordained as a priest, plunged into a life of revelry and love-making. 
He had adventures of the most approved Don Juanesque pattern. 
Finally, his bad conduct, combined with an irreverent lampoon 
written by him, got him into serious trouble with the government 
of the republic of Venice, which issued a decree of banishment 
against him. The gay young priest did not wait for the minions 
of the republic to carry out the decree on his person. Having been 
warned of what was brewing against him, he took to his heels, not 
stopping until he reached Gorizia, outside the boundaries of the 
Venetian Republic. This was in 1779. 

At Gorizia he found influential 
patrons and wrote a large amount 
of verse. But the place was not big 
enough for him, so he departed for 
Dresden, and soon afterward put 
in an appearance at Vienna, where 
he was to reach the apex of his 
strange career. 

Vienna was a great musical 
center, and the Austrian Emperor 
of that day, Joseph I, was a warm 
patron of composers, notably those 
who produced Italian opera. 
Among the composers sojourning 
in Vienna, at the time when 
Lorenzo Da Ponte arrived there, 
were the great Mozart, Salieri, a 
noted Italian musician, and a 
Spaniard who had turned his 
Spanish name into Martini and 
devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of Italian opera, since Ital- 
ian and opera were indissolubly 
associated in all music lovers’ 
minds. 

In those days the men who 
wrote opera libretti were highly 
esteemed; often they were able 
poets and their libretti creditable 
pieces of versification; they were 
anything but the hack writers who 
but too often produced libretti 
during the hundred years that fol- 
lowed. Da Ponte, tho he had never written a libretto, had 
done a lot of verses.of various kinds, so he took the bold step of 
applying for the post of Court Poet to the Italian Theater at 
Vienna, the duties of which included turning out a certain num- 
ber of libretti for the fashionable composers of the day. Audacity 
had its reward; Emperor Joseph II granted the request. The tide 
of Da Ponte’s fortunes had turned. 

Soon after his appointment he became acquainted with Mozart, 
who wrote to his own father, in May, 1783: 


A certain Abbé Da Ponte is our poet here; he has at present a great 
deal to do in theatrical revision, and has been charged per obligo 
to write a new libretto for Salieri. He will not be able to finish this 
for two months, after which he has promised to write one for me. 
But who can tell whether he can or will keep his word? You under- 
stand these Italian gentlemen; they are very charming on the surface, 
but—well, you know what I mean! If he fraternizes with Salieri, I 
may well wait for the rest of my life for a libretto from him. And yet 
I should be so glad to show what I can do in an Italian opera. 





Mozart soon had a chance to show what he could do, and the 
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world became richer by some of the most enchanting music ever 
written. Da Ponte, despite Mozart’s misgivings, kept his promise 
and began work on a libretto adapted from Beaumarchais’s 
famous comedy, “The Marriage of Figaro.” It was Mozart’s own 
idea that he use Beaumarchais’s comedy as a basis for the opera. 
Da Ponte states in his Memoirs that Mozart composed the music 
almost as fast as the words were handed to him and that the 
opera was completed in six weeks. 

“The Marriage of Figaro” was 
presented for the first time at the 
Viennese Court Theater on May 1, 
1786. It was received with im- 
mense enthusiasm—and it is with 
us to this day, still hailed as one of 
the loveliest of all operatic scores. 
Nor has the librettist failed to earn 
some share of praise for his part 
in it. Yet, in spite of the first 
night’s success, the opera was 
given, only nine times during its 
first season at Vienna. It was not 
produced again until three years 
later, after Mozart had definitely 
placed himself in the front rank of 
operatic fame by the music which 
he wrote to Lorenzo Da Ponte’s 


of Don Juan, under the name of 
“Don Giovanni.” 

When Da Ponte undertook to 
supply the libretto for “Don 
Giovanni” he was at the height W. 
of his success, working so diligently 
that he agreed to write simultane- 
ously three libretti for the three operatic composers most pop- 
ular at that time in Vienna—Mozart, Salieri, and Martini. 
Emperor Joseph II, when he heard of this ambitious project, 
exprest doubts as to its feasibility. But the active Italian 
refused to be deflected from his purpose. 

“JT will work for Mozart at night,” he told the Emperor, “and 


Twill picture to myself that I am studying Dante’s Inferno; I will 


devote my mornings to Martini, and I will fancy that I am reading 
Petrarch; finally, the evenings shall be given to Salieri, and I will 
imagine that I am turning over the leaves of my Tasso.” What- 


ever he meant by that, it satisfied the Emperor, who objected 


no more. 
Da Ponte finished the libretti of “ Don Giovanni” for Mozart, 
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From an engraving by Kohl after a medallion by Posch, 
at the Mozartmusewm in Salzburg 


and of “L’Arbore di Diana”’ for Martini, in sixty-three days; and, 
within the same space, he did one-third of “ Axur, re d’Ormus”’ for 
Salieri. The Martini opera was given first. It was followed, less 
than a month later, by “Don Giovanni”—first produced 
October 29, 1787, at Prague. Mozart’s opera was an over- 
whelming success, and the composer, who directed the orchestra 
in person, was wildly applauded. Da Ponte, unfortunately, was 
not present, having been summoned 
hurriedly to Vienna by Salieri, 
who wanted him to finish the li- 
bretto for his opera. Mozart wrote 
Da Ponte from Prague: 


Our opera, ‘Don Giovanni,” was 
given last night before a very bril- 
liant audience. The Princesses of 
Tuscany, with their magnificent 
suite, were present. It was re- 
ceived with such signs of approval 
that we could not have wished for 
more. Guardassoni (the impre- 
sario) came this morning to my 
room enthusiastically shouting, 
“Tong live Mozart! Long live Da 
Ponte! While these two live, im- 
presari need not fear poverty!” 
Good-by, my friend; prepare an- 
other opera for your 

Mozart. 


“Don Giovanni” was not given 
at Vienna until almost six months 
after its Prague premiére, and it 
was received with marked cold- 
ness. On the other hand, both 
Martini’s and Salieri’s operas— 
now buried in oblivion — for 
which Da Ponte had likewise pro- 
vided the libretti, pleased the Viennese public immensely. In 
fact, the Salieri opera was so popular when “ Don Giovanni” was 
brought from Prague to Vienna that Salieri tried to prevent the 
production of the Mozart work, and it was only by express com- 
mand of Emperor Joseph IT that it was staged in the Austrian 
capital. Da Ponte wrote in his Memoirs: 

‘Ton Giovanni” was a failure! All, save Mozart, believed that 
something was lacking. We added a little, we changed some songs, 
and it was given again. Again it failed! “The opera is divine,” the 
Emperor asserted; ‘“‘it is perhaps superior to ‘Figaro,’ but it is not 
food suited to the teeth of my Viennese.”’ I related this to Mozart and 
he calmly replied: ‘‘Let us give them time to chew it.” He was right. 


I succeeded in arranging, by his advice, that the opera should be fre- 
quently repeated; at each performance the applause increased, and 
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little by little the Viennese began to taste its beauty and to esteem . 
“Don Giovanni” as one of the most beautiful operas ever produced 


for any stage. 


Later Da Ponte wrote the libretto of “Cosi fan Tutte” for 
Mozart, and, with that closed his relationship with the great 
composer. 

Soon afterward Joseph II died and Da Ponte’s luck took a turn 
to the bad. Having offended Emperor Leopold, Joseph’s suc- 
cessor, Da Ponte was banished from Vienna. He went to Trieste, 
whence he eloped with Nancy Grahl, daughter of an English 
trader, and turned up with her in London. After being associated 
some time with the Drury Lane Theater, going through all sorts 
of unpleasant vicissitudes, and becoming a familiar figure in the 
London debtors’ courts—we hear that he was arrested no less 
than thirty times!—Da Ponte finally declared himself bankrupt. 
He sent his wife and children on ahead to America, and, getting 
wind, as he had done in Venice, that the authorities were 
after him, escaped from London before they could arrest him 
again, got aboard a freight vessel, and, after a most distressing 
voyage of nearly three months, landed at Philadelphia June 4, 
1805. 

Learning that his wife and family were living in New York, 
Da Ponte repaired to that city and entered upon his variegated 
career as a New Yorker. In spite of his financial embarrassments 
in London, he had a little money, with which he opened a little 
grocery shop. He writes in his Memoirs: 


Let any one who has a sense of humor imagine how I laughed at my- 
self whenever my poetical hand was obliged to weigh two ounces of 
tea or to measure half a yard of “pigtail” for a cobbler or teamster, 
or to pour for him a three-cent ‘‘morning dram,” which, of course, 
had nothing in common with my other dramas. 


He did not prosper as a grocer. According to him, he was 
cheated right and left—he had a way throughout life of blaming 
his misfortunes on others. His business methods were certainly 
peculiar, for he himself tells us: “I was sometimes obliged, rather 
than lose all, to take, for notes due long before, lame horses, broken 
carts, disjointed chairs, old shoes, rancid butter, watery cider, rotten 
eggs, apples, brooms, turnips, potatoes.” 

He turned his attention to teaching Italian, which, he says, in 
the New York of that day “was no better known than Turkish or 
Chinese.” After some discouraging experiences, he enlisted the 
interest of Clement C. Moore, famous as the author of “’T'was the 
Night Before Christmas,” who formed an Italian class, including 
himself, with Da Ponte as its teacher. 


Da Ponte, as though his youth were renewed [writes Mr. Russo], 
threw himself heart and soul into his Italian teaching, ordering books 
from Italy, arranging little plays to be performed by his pupils at his 
home, and holding weekly receptions at which Italian classics were 
read and discussed. 


But he still yearned for success in business, so he went into 
partnership with a distiller. Once more, according to him, he 
met with “deceit and treachery.” His reverses forced him to live 
for a while at Sunbury, Pennsylvania, where some relatives of his 
English wife had settled. He returned to New York in 1819, and, 
for a time, tasted better luck. Tho seventy years old, he threw 
himself into Italian teaching with the ardor of a young man, and, 
moreover, set to work writing his Memoirs. The first edition was 
published in 1823. Soon after, probably through the influence 
of his faithful friend Moore, Da Ponte was appointed professor of 
Italian Literature at Columbia College, which was then situated 
in Park Place, near Broadway. 

And then the first Italian opera company came to town! How 
that old war-horse Da Ponte must have snuffed again the air of 
operatic battle; how he must have tasted again those dead days 
in Vienna, when he had hobnobbed with Mozart and the Emperor 
Joseph and been cock of the walk in musical circles! The com- 
pany, besides Manuel Garcia, included his daughter, later famous 
as Madame Malibran. On the first night Rossini’s “Barber of 


Seville” was given—the Barber thereof, it will be recalled, is the 
self-same Figaro of “The Marriage of Figaro,” which Mozart 
and Da Ponte had made into an opera in the old Vienna days. 

Da Ponte called on Manuel Garcia, introducing himself as the 
librettist of “The Marriage of Figaro” and “Don Giovanni.” 
Garcia was filled with amazement and delight at this most unex- 
pected meeting. Clasping Da Ponte in his arms, he danced about 
like a child, singing the renowned Drinking Song from “Don 
Giovanni.” Also, he promised that “Don Giovanni” would be 
given by his company in New York just as soon as it could be 
rehearsed. And given it was, at the old New York or Park 
Theater, in Park Row, on the evening of May 23, 1826, thirty- 
nine years after its premiére at Prague. It was a huge suc- 
cess and was repeated three times during Garcia’s New York 
season. Old Da Ponte relived for a short space the days of his 
glory! 

But misfortune soon closed in upon him. His last years were 
filled with bitterness. Again he got into financial difficulties. 
Everything to which he turned his hand resulted in failure. In 
partnership with a French tenor he inaugurated a season of opera 
at the Richmond Hill Theater, but the venture was disastrous. 
Undaunted, the extraordinary old Italian combined with a com- 
patriot, one Riva-Finoli, on a venture to establish permanent 
Italian opera in New York. He actually succeeded in having an 
Italian Opera House built—corner of Church and Leonard Streets, 
in what is now the Lower Broadway wholesale district—and 
opened his season with brilliant prospects. The first night— 
November 18, 1833—was a great social event. Philip Hone, — 
Mayor of New York in 1826 and 1827, describes it in his famous 
Diary; the theater, he says, was magnificently decorated, rivaling 
in luxury and good taste the foremost European playhouses; the 
stage settings were gorgeous and the seats large and comfortable. 

Alas! After the twenty-eighth performance, Da Ponte’s 
partner disappeared and he was left once more in dire financial 
straits. The next year his theater passed into other hands. 
More misfortunes also befel him, to such a degree that he pub- 
lished the following lament in a pamphlet: 


Eighteen months have passed since I had a single pupil. I, the 
creator of the Italian language in America, the teacher of more than 
two thousand persons whose progress astounded Italy! I, the poet 
of Joseph IL, the author of thirty-six dramas, the inspiration of Salieri, 
of Weigl, of Martini, of Winter and Mozart! After twenty-seven 
years of hard labor, I have no longer a pupil! Nearly ninety years old, 
I have no more bread in America! 


When Da Ponte died in 1838, he had been thirty-three years 
in the New World. His funeral was impressive. Among the 
pallbearers was the faithful Clement Moore, and two other 
eminent New Yorkers, the Honorable Gulian C. Verplanck and 
Dr. Macneven. 

No trace remains of his burying-place. H. E. Krehbiel, dean 
of New York musical critics and one of the foremost writers on 
Lorenzo Da Ponte, tried in vain years ago to find it in the old 
Roman Catholic cemetery in Eleventh Street, between Avenue A 
and First Avenue, where Da Ponte was laid to rest. Nor could 
Mr. Russo, his latest biographer, find grave or tombstone. 
But what matter? Lorenzo Da Ponte still lives again every 
time that in the Metropolitan Opera House, or in some other of 
scores of the world’s opera houses, a singer sings the old Italian’s 
words to Mozart’s immortal melodies. 


Yet another volume of unpublished letters of Mrs. Carlyle is 
announced by Mr. Murray of London, under the title, “Jane 
Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family; 1839-1880,” edited by 
Dr. Leonard Huxley. All the letters, with the exception of two 
addrest to her uncle, John Welsh, are written to her cousins, 
Helen and Jeannie Welsh, and are full of references to well-known 
people and passing events. Dickens and Thackeray, Lewes and 
Forster, the Martineaus and Mazzine Mazzini figure in the 
correspondence. 
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The New Spirit in the Art of Fiction 
By Gilbert Cannan 


HERE are times, and the last few years have been one of 

them, when the activity of the spirit is best exprest in 

silence. There are times again when the mass-intuition 
of the people is full of a knowledge which is hidden from those 
responsible for the conduct of their affairs. The present is one of 
those times, and yet much that could be said is better left to the 
smile that is creeping over human life, the smile that is like the 
false dawn that precedes the full burst of the sun. Nothing could 
be more foolish than to instruct the people in what intuitively 
they know already. Words only 
spoil it for them, as journalists and 
politicians are beginning to find 
to their cost, and yet than words 
there is no other currency. 

The difficulty, then, is so to 
relate words to human life that 
they can be made acceptable to 
the expectancy that is everywhere 
present in a brooding happiness 
that is almost intolerably moving. 
Back, then, the mind goes to the 
practise of childish eagerness in 
weaving stories, blending words 
with human character until they 
are wrought into some kind of in- 
explicable authenticity, and can 
sound such depths as to produce 
the music of reassurance. 

So much, then, for what we 
are at. 

The careful student of fiction, 
if there be such a wildfowl, will 
have noticed that for some time 
the new spirit has been breaking 
up the old form of the novel, re- 
jecting much that was tritely 
traditional, and insisting upon 
some more vital contact between 
the persons engaged in the story, 
so as to make forever impossible 
any such absurdity as Tom 
Jones’s relationship with Sophia 
Western, upon which until now 
all the love-making in the novel has been based. This has become 
as absurd to us as the romances of chivalry were to Cervantes, or 
as Richardson’s “ Pamela’’ was to Fielding. A great turning-point 
has been reached and henceforth the women also in the novels 
must be persons, that is, they must give and take and play a part 
more nearly approximating to that they enjoy in life—for women 
also enjoy themselves (possibly even more than men) and are 
to be taken down from their pedestals and allowed in the life of 
the imagination the active share which has so long been denied 
them, very largely through their own acquiescence in the Dul- 
cinea-Sophia Western fantasy. 

This is not a mere technical or mechanical innovation. It 
is a fundamental development in what is perhaps the most vital 
human occupation, the telling of stories in an attempt to arrive 
at some nearer approximation to truth than can be arrived at in 
the confusion of resistance. It is a question of solvents, and the 
instinct of the modern story turns from plot to human character, 
being perfectly certain there is more hope in discovery than 
in invention. 
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What has happened is this: the human mind, having scanned 
the universe scientifically without any very encouraging re- 
sult, has at last turned upon itself at first in an agony of timidity 
and dread of further disappointment and then at last with a 
leaping courage as the possibility of grasping and expressing some 
deep intuitive knowledge became apparent. I think this was 
first felt by the story-tellers—(let us keep clear of names in these 
days when the names of writers are more quoted than their 
works)—about 1910, when the first fruits of the first part of 
“David Copperfield” began to 
appear: I mean when men first 
attempted consciously and de- 
liberately to approach the myste- 
rious years of childhood when 
character is formed and the pat- 
tern of a life is laid down. I think 
it has been overdone. Childhood 
for childhood’s sake has been 
ruinously exploited, to the neglect 
of life—but that happens with 
any form of exploitation: the 
artist must penetrate the mystery 
of that period as Dickens did, 
but then he must carry his in- 
tuitive discovery through the 
years of fruition as Dickens did 
not, partly because he was not 
scientific enough to know what 
he was doing, partly because, 
moving as .he did from the 
picaresque to the novel of char- 
acter, he was constrained by his 
imagined necessity of construct- 
ing a plotsinstead of letting his 
characters do it for him as they 
inevitably must, once they are 
set in motion, tf they are prop- 
erly understood; if not, they 
will ruthlessly make nonsense of 
any second-rate invention he 
attempts to impose on them. 
Caveat scruptor. 

The new spirit 1s young, happy, 
easy, powerful. It is not going to let artists off as easily as did 
the old outworn spirit that had been so abused that it wanted 
nothing but to depart. It has had its way, and with it goes the 
formless novel of the transition, the story told for the sake of its 
plot, and the confusion that arose through the substitution of 
invention for imagination. 

The vessel of the novel is at present empty of all content. 
As the new spirit pours into it with that gentleness which 
is its unique and noyel characteristic, the vessel will yield 
to its form and take on a form at once recognizable to 
the modern mind that for the want of form has until 
now been so completely baffled in its endeavor to master 
the changing life which is its material. I think there is 
little doubt that such form will first of all appear in the 
novel, which, in the hands of the writers of the transition 
between the age of Dickens and this the age of the modern 
genius, has led the minds of the curious back into the forma- 
tive years of childhood and must now lead them out again 
into adult and eager life. 
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Lyric Forms and Boiled Strawberries from France 
By Brander Matthews 


EARLY forty years ago I wrote a little paper on Austin 
Dobson in which I exprest my thankful admiration for his 
adroit adaptation of the fixt forms of French verse to the 

exigencies of the English language; and I credited the vogue that 
the ballade and the rondeau were then enjoying both in the 
United States and in Great Britain mainly to the taste, the tact, 
the metrical skill, the rhythmical felicity of his own employment 
of these exotic patterns. The ballade is a highly artificial form 
and it has rigid rules, which are as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians; so has the rondeau; and so, for that matter, has the sonnet. 
If we who speak English had acclimated successfully the Italian 
sonnet, why should we not also transplant the French rondeau, 
less dignified and less emphatic than the sonnet, and the French 
ballade, less stately and less lofty, but none the less appropriate 
each of them for its several occasions? 

I could not then foretell the fate of these Gallic importations 
after their first popularity had passed; and I did not dare to hope 
that their appeal would abide undiminished until now, and that, 
for instance, the most widely known lyric called forth by the 
greatest war the world has ever known would be cast in the 
rondeau form, “In Flanders Fields.” Yet even two-score years 
ago I thought it possible that the apparent difficulty of these two 
artful forms, a difficulty more immediately obvious than 
that of the sonnet (which is, in fact, quite as arbitrarily 
artificial) would prove 
attractive to ambi- 
tious rimesters eager 
for a wrestle with 
technique. I quoted 
the pregnant saying of 
Sidney Lanier, an 
untiring student of 
the metrical art andan 
accomplished  crafts- 
man in verse: 

It is only clever- 
ness and small tal- 
ent which is afraid 
of its spontaneity; 
the genius, the great 
artist, is forever 
ravenous after new 
forms, after technic; 
he will follow you to 
the ends of the earth, 
if you willenlarge his 
artistic science, if 
you will give hima 
fresh form. 


And I set by the 
side of this an almost 
equally significant ut- 
terance of Edmond 
Schérer’s: 

We do not like to 
confess how great in 
every art is the share of difficulty vanquished; and yet it is diffi- 
culty vanquished which gives the impression of surprise; and it is 
surprise which gives interest; it is the unexpected which gives us 
the sense of the writer’s power. 


These suggestive remarks recurred again and again to me as I 
turned the pages of Miss Cohen’s welcome collection of rondeaus 


and ballades, of triolets and rondels, of villanelles and chant- 
royals and sestinas. JI must confess that I have never seen in 
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English a chant-royal which did not seém to me unduly inflated— 
excepting only Bunner’s unforgetable “Behold the Deeds.” 
The riming scheme of the chant-royal is too cumbrous to be per- 
ceived easily by the ear, altho the eye can follow it; but verse is 
always to be said or sung. And not often has the grace and the 
daintiness of the villanelle been attained by the bards of our 
tongue, British or American; indeed, only Lang once and 
Dobson three or four times have been able to accomplish the 
feat. But the rondeau and the ballade have proved themselves 
amply and have sustained themselves. These two French 
forms are now established almost as solidly in English verse as the 
Italian sonnet; and they are seen almost as often in our periodicals. 
It is now seven years since Dr. Cohen published her disserta- 
tion on “The Ballade,” a more scholarly and more richly docu- 
mented study of its history than had earlier appeared in English 
or even in French. In the introduction to this new volume, 
“Lyric Forms from France,’”* she has judiciously condensed her 
account of the origin and development of. the ballade; and she 
has supplemented this by brief studies of the evolution of the 
rondeau and of the other (and to my thinking less important and ~ 
less interesting) fixt forms. Miss Cohen’s historical essay is at 


once ampler and more accurate than that which Gleeson White 
provided for his anthology of British and American “ Ballades 
and Rondeaus,” published in 1887, 


And Miss Cohen, coming 
thirty-five years later 
than Gleeson White, 
has been able to enrich 
her anthology with 
many examples writ- 
ten since the earlier 
collection appeared, as 
well as with not a few 
that her predecessor 
had overlooked. 
Indeed, I can not 
discover after diligent 
search that Miss Co- 
hen has omitted any 
ballade or any rondeau 
in English which de- 
served to be included, 
with a single regret- 
table exception—Frank 
Dempster Sherman’s 
“T’ve seen her picture 
by Sarony.”’ Perhaps 
she has erred now and 
again on the other 
side, in so far as she 
has chosen to include 
examples of the bal- 
lade by writers who 
have refused to be 
bound by the strict 
letter of the law—an unpardonable sin, for which there is no re- 
demption but only endless torment in the seventh depth of dam- 
nation. Perhaps, also, she has been a little too hospitable to 
rimesters who have been guilty of rimes which are no rimes, 





*Lyric Forms From France: Their History and Their Use. By 
Helen Louise Cohen. New York: Harcourt,. Brace and Company. 
1922. 527 pp. 
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in that they compel us to wilful slovenlinesses of pronuncia- 


tion. 


For instance, George Wyndham’s translation of Pas- 
serat’s inimitable villanelle about his turtle-dove (p. 371) is 
sadly disfigured by the absurdity of asking us to accept enough 


-and move and grove and thereof as rimes to dove, which they 


the contrary notwithstanding, now and forevermore. 


-Heine’s “Lorelei” or Horace’s “Lydia dic per omnes.” 
why not leave it alone? 


are not, and never were, and never will be, all translators to 
It may 
be that Passerat’s single masterpiece is as untranslatable to 
Then 
There is, so far as I know, and I have 
consulted counsel learned in the law, nothing in the British con- 
stitution which commands a member of parliament to translate 
French villanelles. And if the late George Wyndham felt that he 
simply had to make an English version of Passerat’s lovely lyric 


he might have sat at the feet of Andrew Lang and studied out the 


_ the original. 
a translated poem is 


a cynic once asserted 
it to be. 
pleasant to note that 
_ Miss Cohen omits the 
uninformed attempts 
_ of both Longfellow and 


_ exorable structure of the ballade. 


into English the in- 
-genuity and ingenu- 
- ousness 
poem of 


secret of Lang’s feli- 
city in rendering sev- 
eral of Théodore de 
Banville’s exquisite 
ballades. 

It is pleasant to be 
able to report that this 
same George Wynd- 
ham was really suc- 
cessful in his render- 
ing of Clément Marot’s 
“In good old days” 
(p. 59) altho his trans- 
lation lacks a little of 
the lilting lightness of 
Perhaps 
almost always “a 
boiled strawberry,” as 


And it is also 


Bryant to carry over 


of another 
Clément 
Marot’s, the famous ballade about Brother Lubin with its two 
refrains, as neither of the American poets, working as they did prior 
to the rediscovery of the French forms, was familiar with the in- 


This unfamiliarity they shared 


with Leigh Hunt, whose charming “Jenny Kissed Me” is by him 
_ entitled a rondeau, altho it fails to obey the intricate code of that 


form as this has been laid down by the masters of French verse. 
When we examine the five or six score ballades that Miss Cohen 


has here garnered we are a little surprized to observe that a large» 


majority of them are light in theme, lively in temper and either 
witty or humorous or both. We find here scarcely a dozen which 


aim at a serious effect—two or three of Swinburne’s, one or two 


a) 


~ of Henley’s, one or two of Dobson’s, one or two of Lang’s and one 


of John Moran’s, the ballade of “Battle, Murder and Sudden 
Death,” quite the loftiest effort of that incomplete Imish-American 
lyrist. Yet the master of all ballade-singers, Frangois Villon— 
that “warm voice out of the slums of Paris,” as Matthew Arnold 
called him—Villon is serious enough, even if we surmise the self- 
mockery beneath his bravado. He did not hesitate to put his 


_ testament into the ballade-form. But when we examine the more 


solemn attempts of our latter-day lyrists we can not fail to see 
that the ballade—at least in our plainspoken English—is a little 
too obviously artificial to be congruous with sustained elevation. 
For the treatment of a large topic the ballade is at a disadvantage 
when compared with the sonnet in that its arbitrariness is more 
protracted and therefore more openly paraded. 
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This arbitrariness and this artificiality are not a hindrance but 
a help to the songster of society, to the rollicking rimester, to the 
exuberant humorist and to the skilful wit. In light verse we 
delight in the dexterity with which the bard conquers his recur- 
ring difficulties. So it is that in the hands of Austin Dobson or 
of Andrew Lang the ballade becomes a three-act comedy with an 
envoy-epilog; and there is no wonder that Dobson himself thought 
that he had been most completely successful in his “Ballade of 
Imitation,” with its first octave devoted to the Musician, its 
second to the Painter, its third to the Poet, while its envoy is a 
postscriptum addrest to the Critic. 

In the adjusting of the ballade and the rondeau to our English 
ears, attuned to our traditional rhythms, Dobson was at once 
the pioneer and the preceptor. He did for these French forms 
what Horace had done of the Greek meters; he acclimated them 
in his own tongue. It 
is proof of his intui- 
tive feelmg for the 
right rhythm that he 
repeatedly makes use 
of the swift anapest, 
which gives speed to 
the “Ballade of Imi- 
tation” and to the 
“ Balladeof Prose and 
Rime” (to my think- 
ing even more success- 
ful), with its delicious 
alternation of its con- 
trasting refrains: 


There is place and 
enough for the pains 
of prose 


and 


Then hey! for the 
ripple of laughing 
rime. 


It is proof also of 
his artisticinsight that 
he stuck to the eight- 
line stanza with its 
three rimes, eschew- 
ing the ten-line stanza 
with its four rimes. 

Familiar as I thought myself to be with the ballade-makers of 
the past forty years I confess that I was not a little surprized at 
the length of the list of lyrists who had been attracted to this 
fascinating form. Dobson and Lang, Swinburne and Henley, 
F. P. A. and B. L. T., and a score of others I knew; but I did not 
know that among these bards, British and American, were James 
Branch Cabell, G. K. Chesterton, T. A. Daly, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and Margaret L. Woods. Nor was the catalog of the 
writers of rondeaus less surprizing in its extension. Bunner, of 
course, has his honored place, not far behind Dobson’s—and it is 
grateful to remember that no one of Bunner’s admirers had a 
higher regard for him than Dobson had. Here in Miss Cohen’s 
golden treasury are also Robert Bridges (the poet-laureate, not 
his American namesake), Walter Crane, Don Marquis, Theo. 
Marzials, John McCrae (with the imperishable “In Flanders 
Fields”), John Payne, Samuel Minturn Peck, D. G. Rossetti, 
Owen Seaman, and Graham R. Tomson (Rosamund Marriott 
Watson). Of the chant-royals and villanelles and sestinas I shall 
not speak, since they have never seemed tempting to me, altho 
Kipling’s “Sestina of the Tramp-Royal” is not unworthy of him 
and altho Dobson’s villanelle, “On a Nankin Plate,” is worthy 
of him. It is to be noted that Miss Cohen has collected 
here three contemporary villanelles in praise of Theocritus 
—Dobson’s, Lang’s and Oscar Wilde’s—and that Oscar Wilde's, 
the third in the date of composition, is also the third in the 
order of merit. 
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Arthur Machen, Dreamer and Mystic 
By Carl Van Vechten 


T IS a constant source of bewilderment and perplexity to 
those of us who think about the matter at all, that certain 
authors, usually those who stand among the greatest, should 

speak apparently unheard for a long time, in spite of the minor 
apostles and disciples and imitators who chirp feebly concerning 
the existence of their masters, but who, unfortunately, are 
equally inaudible. Inaudible, that is, until a certain day, when 
suddenly the deaf hear and light pours in through every window 
to illuminate the hidden shrine 
and consecrate the secret glory. 
If there were a way of explain- 
ing this phenomenon—and one 
often tries to fancy that there 
must be—one would attempt to 
explain the long-drawn-out ob- 
security of Arthur Machen by 
remembering that he is a mystic, 
and that the man in the street, 
the idle bystander, the ecstatic 
reader of “This Freedom,” can- 
not be expected to find delight in 
the reading of mystic books. 
There are, however, three good 
reasons for not relying entirely 
on this ,view of the matter: 
First, such obviously mystic 
books as *“ The Hill of Dreams”’ 
and “The House of Souls” are 
written in a beautiful English 
prose, and this should have 
awakened wider enthusiasm for 
its own sake. Second, in such 
books as “ The Three Imposters”’ 
and “The Chronicle of Clemen- 
dy” the mysticism is only cre- 
ative. The former is a mystery 
yarn in the manner of Stevenson’s 
“The Dynamiter,” quite as good 
as, probably better than, its more 
famous prototype. The other is ¢ 
series of romantic novelle, “nine 
joyous journeys,” in the manner, 
say, of Boccaccio or Marguerite 
of Navarre. The third reason 
baffles our understanding: how can it be explained that in this 
obviously unmystic hour of this particularly unmystie day 
Machen should at last have come into some of the fame due him 
these past thirty years? His books, indeed, have finally begun 
to sell—not, to be sure, to the degree that books by Sinclair Lewis 
and Mrs. Wharton sell, but at least within speaking distance 
of the sales of such men as Max Beerbohm and Walter de la Mare. 
His name, too, may now be spoken in a drawing-room without 
fear that the speaker will be stared at blankly or be beset with 
questions—IV ho is, etc.? There is, at last, an awareness on the 
part of a rapidly growing section of the reading public, that an 
author named Arthur Machen really exists, an awareness which 
includes, in a few instances, at any rate, the perception that he is 
one of the finest living writers of English, and that he has written 
at least one masterpiece which is not likely to be soon forgotten. 
The problem is engaging, but it need not detain us. The points 
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on which attention may be focused are that Machen is in- 
dubitably a mystic and that in spite of (or because of) this fact, 
he is no longer an obscurity. His whole conception of literature 
is mystic, as any one knows who has read “ Hieroglyphics,” a 
modern reader’s literary bible, the only book I know which offers 
a satisfactory test to apply in order to make the distinction be- 
tween mere books and books which are artistry. And he has been 
consistent in creating his own works of fiction from his own 
supreme formula. One subject 
has always intrigued him—the 
rending of the veil, and the dan- 
ger that awaits the adventurer 
who makes this experiment. And, 
as he explains in so many differ- 
ent ways in his latest book, 
*“War Off Things,’ his method 
has always been the same, to 
proceed from the external fact, a 
house, a mountain, a sunset, or 
a tree, to the internal, subeon- 
scious suggestion. With Hazlitt 
he bélieves that all men of genius 
tell what they remember of what 
they knew before they were 
eighteen. 

To the reader unskilled in such 
mysteries “Far Off Things” will 
appear to be little more than a 
somewhat haphazard account of 
certain — incidents, places, and 
people in the author’s early life. 
Even such a reader will not 
find the book Jacking in charm, 
for the prose is finely distin- 
guished, simple, supple, and 
stamped with the writer’s per- 
sonality, and the _ incidents, 
places, and people described are 
far from uninteresting in them- 
selves. But to one who comes 
to the book prepared, so to 
speak, by a reading of Mr. 
Machen’s other books, every page 
every line, in “Far Off Things” 
becomes a symmetrical detail in a whole which is concerned only 
with a consideration of method in writing, the method of an adept. 

The fact I have just stated is obvious, not only when Mr. 
Machen asserts that he never thought of literature as a career, 
but only as a destiny; not only when he affirms that he holds a 
secret doctrine to the effect that in literature no imaginative effects 
are achieved by logical predetermination; not only when he says: 

I would suggest that the whole matter of imaginative literature 
depends on this faculty of seeing the universe, from the eeonian peb- 
ble of the wayside to the raw suburban street, as something new, 
unheard of, marvelous, finally, miraculous. The good people— 
amongst whom I naturally class myself—feel that everything is 
miraculous; they are continually amazed at the strangeness of the 
proportion of all things. The bad people, or scientists, as they are 


sometimes called, maintain that nothing is properly an object of awe or 
wonder since everything can be explained. They are duly punished; 


not only when he plans 
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to invent a story which would recreate those vague impressions of 
wonder and awe and mystery that I myself had received from the 
form and shape of the land of my boyhood and youth. . . . Could 
one describe hills and valleys, woods and rivers, sunrise and sunset, 
buried temples and mouldering Roman walls, so that a story should 
be suggested to the reader? Not, of course, a story of material 
incidents, not a story with a plot in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but an interior tale of the soul and its emotions; could such a tale 
be suggested in the way I have indicated? 


It could be, and it has been. “Far Off Things” is such a tale. 
From the early pages in which the author describes his birth, at 
Caerleon-on-Usk in the heart of Gwent on the border of Wales, a 
country redolent with memories of the Roman occupation, the 
center of the romances of Arthur and 
the Graal and the Round Table, to 
the end of the book, whether he writes 
of the Gothic in architecture, apple- 
tarts, Sir Walter Scott, De Quincey, or 
the streets of London, the wonder is 
still there, the strangeness persists. It 
may be well to inform the intending 
reader of Machen at this point that 
this author was first turned toward 
magic by reading an article in Dick- 
ens’s periodical, Household Words, and 
that a performance of “Les Cloches 
de Corneville”’ set him to dreaming. Of 
such dreams is this book compounded. 

*«' Things Near and Far” is a com- 
panion volume to “Far Off Things.” 
Issued subsequently, it covers ‘the 
author’s life from the early eighties 
to the present day. Between 1881 and 
1922, Arthur Machen’s output has con- 
sisted of eighteen titles, including long 
translations of the ‘“ Heptameron,” 
Béroalde de Verville’s “Moyen de 
Parvenir” (“Fantastic Tales’), and 
Casanova (in twelve volumes). For 
this forty-two years of toil Mr. Machen 
states that he has received 635 pounds! 
For the translation of Casanova he was 
paid thirty shillings a week and, irony 
of ironies, he was permitted to finance 
the publication of the first issue out of 
a small legacy that he had received. 
The birth pains suffered in writing 
“The Great God Pan,” “The Chronicle 
of Clemendy,” “The Three Im- 
posters,” and “The Hill of Dreams” 
are duly chronicled. Herein is also 
told how the author played the clerk 


and other small réles during a Benson 
season. 

Of all the works of autobiography 
that I know this is the saddest, because it relates, from the 
calm dignity of advanced middle-age, in beautiful prose, with- 
out malice, with superb courage, one of the most tragic and 
heart-breaking stories in the history of English letters, the story 
of Arthur Machen’s own career as a writer, his experiences 
with publishers, his failure with the public, and, above all, his 
loneliness and solitude in the formative years, a loneliness that 
found early expression in his masterpiece, “The Hill of Dreams.” 
Was there, one wonders, ever another literary artist who had so 
few contacts with his fellow men? 

There are, it may be suggested, alleviating passages, passages 
of poetic description, like that evocative of a great mystic 
adventure circa 1900, passages even of humor, as when he 
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says that his grandfather could not bear radishes or the Adeste 
Fideles, or when he describes his war with the fleas, but I think 
it may safely be stated that no one can arise from a reading 
of this book without a profound feeling of pity, a feeling 
accentuated as the days go by and the memory of its burning 
words sinks more deeply into the consciousness. As a matter 
of fact this narrative of the conception and birth of Mr. 
Machen’s books contains more real drama (in both instances 
on the spiritual plane) even than his novels and tales, with 
the exception of “The Hill of Dreams,’ a book to which 
“Things Near and Far” is strangely related in mood. And when 
we read in the latter that: Machen in his early days often dined 
sumptuously on half a loaf of dry 
bread, green tea, without milk or sugar, 
with plenty of tobacto for dessert, 
and compare this with Lucian Tay- 
lor’s identical banquet in “The Hill 
of Dreams” we begin to see how liter- 
ature and life intertwine in the work of 
this writer, and how Lucian’s dreams 
were the dreams of the lonely boy who 
‘ame to London from Caerleon-on-Usk. 

In “Things Near and Far” Mr. 
Machen describes the inception of “The 


Hill of Dreams”’: 


T started fair. There was to be some- 
thing different from the former books: 
I knew that. But I hadn’t the remotest 
notion of what this new book was to be 
about. I used to go out in the morning 
and pace the more deserted Bloomsbury 
squares and wonder very much what it 
would be like. I got the hint I wanted 
at last from a most interesting essay 
by Mr. Charles Whibley, written by 
way of introduction to ‘Tristram 
Shandy.” Mr. Whibley was discussing 
the picaresque in literature. He pointed 
out that while ‘Gil Blas” and its early 
Spanish originals represented the pica- 
resque of the body, and ‘Don Quixote” 
was picaresque both of mind and body, 
“Tristram Shandy” was picaresque of 
the mind alone. The wandering in that 
extraordinary book is, in other words, 
noumenal, not phenomenal. I caught 
hold of that notion: the thought that 
a literary idea may be presented from 
the mental as well as the physical 
side of things, and said to myself: “I 
will write a ‘Robinson Crusoe’ of the 
mind.” That was the beginning of 
“The Hill of Dreams.” It was to 
represent loneliness not of body on a 
desert island, but loneliness of soul and 
mind and spirit in the midst of myriads 
and myriads of men. 


= 


This was the inception of the strange 
and beautiful book about Lucian Taylor 
who, in face of the cruelty of life, the 
futility of life, the ugliness of life, the uncharitableness of 
life, the hypocrisy of life, the dishonesty of life, creates beauty 
for himself, vivid, imaginative beauty, from the casual kiss 
of a servant girl, from the bronze hair of a lodging-house 
woman, from the chimney pots and streets of London: all are 
transformed, as the old alchemists changed base metal into gold, 
into poetic and mystic images. 

These three books, “ Far Off Things,” “Things Near and Far,” 
and “The Hill of Dreams”’ have, it will be perceived, a definite 
affiliation, and should be read in the order named, altho the auto- 
biographical books are recent, and the novel was written in the 
late nineties, published in 1907, and now at last is reissued. 

Literature, Mr. Machen asserts with a cynical modesty, is an 
escape from life, like Alpine climbing, chess, methylated spirits, 
and Prussic acid. In this particular instance, it might be added, 
it is something more. 
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An Aladdin’s Treasure from Ancient Egypt 
By Isaac Anderson 


HEN the discovery of the tomb of an Egyptian king 

who has been dead some 3,500 years finds a place in the 
front-page headlines of the newspapers, it would seem 

to indicate a belief on.the part of the editors that the 

general public is deeply interested in archeological research. 
Else why should the name Tutankhamen be blazoned forth in 
36-point type? The secret lies in the character of the objects 
found in the tomb, 
for the burial-place 
of Tutankhamen is 
the only Pharaonic 
tomb discovered up 
to the present time 
which has remained 
unplundered. In it 
were many objects 
of great intrinsic val- 
ue, the carving and 
ornamentation of 
which are said to be 
unequaled in artis- 
tic merit even by 
the best work of the 
Greeks. | Foremost 
among these objects 
are two wooden stat- 
ues of the king, 
shod with sandals of 
solid gold and wear- 
ing golden crowns, 
a throne encrusted 
with jewels, royal 
chariots inlaid with 
ivory, lapiz-lazuli, 
malachite, etc., gild- 
ed couches, beauti- 
fully ornamented 
chests _ containing 
royal robes, a cro- 
zier evidently borne 
by the king in his 
capacity as a god, 
and surmounted by 
two images of 
ebony and silver, bronze tapers ornamented with ivory and gold, 
besides maces, staves, toilet articles, ete., making a veritable 
Aladdin’s treasure of dazzling magnificence. It is the universal 
appeal of gold and precious stones rather than the archeological 
value of the discovery that has captured the popular imagination. 
Needless to say, the archeologist’s point of view is quite differ- 
ent from that of the layman. To the former it is a matter of 
minor importance whether a relic of the dead past is fashioned 
from some precious metal or from common clay. Its value to him 
depends upon whether it can tell him anything that he does not 
already know about the period from which it dates. As compara- 
tively little is known about the reign of Tutankhamen, it is 
extremely probable that when the articles found in his tomb shall 
have been carefully examined, they will throw new light on the 
history of that time. Tutankhamen was the successor, and 
possibly for a time the co-regent, of his father-in-law, Amen- 
hotep IV, who was known as the Heretic King because, in oppo- 
sition to the priests, he advocated a monotheistic religion, the 





THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS, SITUATED NEAR THEBES, 


400 miles up the Nile, in upper Egypt, where Lord Carnarvon’s expedition has, after thirty-three 

years’ search, dug up the tomb of King Tutankhamen, of the eighteenth dynasty. These re- 

markable tombs, located near the famous Sphinx, are the main sources of information of the Egypt 
: of 3,000 years ago. 


worship of Aten, the solar disk. For this reason, he took the 
name Khu-en-aten, meaning Light of the Solar Disk. He built 
and occupied as his capital the city of Khu-aten at the present 
site of Tel el-Amarna, where Flinders Petrie found the famous 
Amarna tablets in 1887. During the reign of Tutankhamen, 
Thebes again became the capital, and the old religion resumed its 
sway. Whether this was due to a change of heart on the part of 
the king or to fear 
of the priests, whose 
influence with the 
people was very 
strong, it is impos- 
sible to say. It is 
an interesting fact, 
however, that the 
symbols of both the 
old and the new 
religion are found 
on some of the ob- 
jects in Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb. It 
would not be sur- 
prizing if a further 
examination should 
reveal some of the 
secrets of this early 
theological con- 
troversy. 

The wide pub- 
licity given to the 
recent excavations 
in the Valley of the 
Kings will, no 
doubt, have some 
effect in stimulating 
interest in Egyptol- 
ogy. Those who 
would inform them- 
selves about the re- 

sults obtained by 
archeological re- 
search and explora- 
tion in Egypt can do 
no better than to ex- 
amine the collections in the Egyptian section of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and to study the bulletins issued by the Museum 
on the work of its Egyptian Expedition. The Museum was not, 
however, directly concerned in the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. That was the work of Howard Carter, director 
of the Lord Carnarvon expedition, and was the result of a search 
which has extended over a period of thirty-three years. ‘The 
Museum is excavating near the scene of this discovery and has 
offered Mr. Carter its assistance and cooperation. Lord Car- 
narvon has already exprest his willingness to donate a part of 
the contents of the tomb to American museums, but the attitude 
taken by the Egyptian government makes it doubtful whether he 
will be able to fulfil this promise. 

The Museum’s December bulletin tells of recent excavations 
and discoveries made by its Egyptian expedition.* While none 
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of the discoveries recorded there can compare with those made 
by Howard Carter at the tomb of Tutankhamen, they are, 
nevertheless, extremely interesting. It is not only the things 
that were placed in the tombs with the intention of preserving 
them for the use of the departed in a future life that are im- 
portant. Sometimes things that were left there by accident are 
equally illuminating. A curious instance of this is found in the 
Hekanakht Papers of which Mr. H. E. Winlock tells in his report 
on the excavations at Thebes. These were mere torn and crum- 
pled scraps of papyri found in a tomb where they had apparently 
been thrown away by their owner, the Ka-servant Hekanakht. 
It was a custom among ancient Egyptians of means to endow 


their tombs with certain estates and employ a priest versed in 


mortuary lore to manage these estates, take care of the tomb and 
perform such ceremonies and make such offerings as were needful 


for the reposé of the soul, or Ka. Such a priest was called a Ka- 


servant. In the course of his duties, the Ka-servant sometimes 
was obliged to remain at the tomb for several days at a time, and 
on such occasions he may have taken with him certain papers 
which he wished to look over. At any rate, that is what seems to 
have been done in this case. ~ 

The Hekanakht Papers consist of accounts and letters, one 
addrest to the overseer of one of the estates under the priest’s 
charge, and the others to his son, Mersu, or rather, to the entire 
family. It was probably Mersu, acting as his father’s substitute, 
who left the letters where they were found. One of the letters 
was evidently written at a time when there had been a crop 
failure and the country was on the verge of famine. It begins 


_ with elaborate salutations according to the custom of the time: 


~ 
- 


Sree Spee AN 

















The son speaks to his mother; the Ka-servant Hekanakht to his 
mother Ipy, and to Hetepet: How are you in your life, safety, and 
health, by the blessings of the God Montu, Lord of ‘Thebes? 

To the whole household: How are you? How are you in your 
life, safety, and health? Do not worry about me; [am alive and well. 

Behold, you are as one who eats until he sates hunger, until he 
shuts his eyes, while the entire land is dead with famine. 

I have come hither southwards, and I have obtained your victuals 
as well as possible. Is the Nile not very low? Well, behold, we have 
obtained victuals in proportion to it. Be patient, you who are 
named, for you see I have been able to support you up to to-day. 


Then he inserts a list of the family and the share due each 


from the rations he is sending, and continues: - 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF HEKANAKHT’S FIRST LETTER TO HIS 
HOUSEHOLD IN NEBESYT 
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CHILD’S TOY BURIED IN A POTTERY BOX 


Now you must not be angry about this. See, the whole household 
as well as the children are dependent on me and everything is mine. 
“Half-life is better than dying altogether,” and they say “the hun- 
ery must hunger.” Why, they have begun to eat men and women 
here! There are none anywhere else to whom such victuals are 
given. 


It seems that Hekanakht was a widower, but he had taken a 
concubine who apparently did not get on very well with other 
members of the family. In one of his letters he writes: 


And have the housemaid Senen turned out of my house at once, 
and be very careful every day that Sihathor visits thee. Behold, if 
Senen spends a single day in the house, thou wilt be to blame if thou 
lettest her do harm to my concubine. What am I supporting thee 
for and what can my concubine do to you, you five boys? 

Salute my mother Ipy a thousand times, a million times, and salute 
Hetepet and the whole household and Nofret. And as to dog any 
harm to my concubine, take warning! Thou art not associated with — 
ae as a partner. If thou wouldst keep quiet it would be a very good | 
thing. 


Some months later he sends for Iutenhab, the concubine, 
writing as follows: 


Thou shalt send me Iutenhab. As this man lives—I speak of our 
tenant Ip—he who shall interfere in any way with the concubine, he 
is against me and I am against him. Behold, this is my concubine 
and it is well known that a man’s concubine ought to be treated well. 
See, there is not any one who would do for her the like of what I have 
done. Even if none of you would be patient should his wife be de- 
nounced to him, let me be patient. But how can I ever live with 
you in one establishment if you will not respect a concubine for 
my sake? 


That part of the Egyptian Expedition which was excavating 
at the Pyramids of Lisht made a curious find. To quote from the 
report of A. C. Mace: 


One object, however, we can not refrain from mentioning, for it 
carries us straight back through the centuries to join a child at play. 
A rough box of pottery the object was, found just below the surface 
in the neighborhood of one of the houses. A flat lid kept the eon- 
tents safe, and within there was a child’s toy, an indiscriminate kind 
of animal, of unbaked clay and with bead eyes, earefully wrapped 
in cloth to imitate a mummy. A game, yes, but what a character- 
istically Egyptian one, for the child was playing coffins. How it 
would have delighted its heart to know that the excavator of so many 
thousand years later would solemnly carry on the game, photograph- 
ing the coffin, and devoting just as much care to the unwrapping of 
the toy animal as he would have done to a really and truly 
mummy! 


e 


Trivial things these, but they bring us nearer to the ancient 
Egyptian and give us a better understanding of him as a human 
being than could all the jeweled thrones and golden chariots 
that ever existed. 
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by Max Beerbohm 
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the imprint of William Heinemann. 
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The Globe Trotter 
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Our Changing Constitution 
by Charles W. Pierson 


“Tt is the clearest exposition of the origin, opera- 


tion, and function of the Constitution that I have 
ever seen.”—Lawrence F. Abbott. Price, $1.50 


All iz @ Life-Time 
by Henry Morgenthau 















































“His narrative is . . . modest, simple, direct 
_.. entertaining and enlightening.” —Adéantic 
Monthly. ‘An important contribution to the 
history of the period it covers.”’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Price, $4.00 




















Certain People of Importance 
by Kathleen Norris 


“With the one exception of the ‘Forsyte Saga,’ 
‘Certain People of Importance’ is the best recent 
family novel I know.’’—William Lyon Phelps in 
The International Book Review. Price, $2.00 






































Rita Coventry 
by Julian Street 








“Brilliant,” said the Literary Review—and the 
New York Times, the New York Herald swelled 
the chorus with ‘Brilliant—brilliant,” and the 
Tribune added, ‘‘A perfectly finished bit of 
fiction.”’ Price, $1.75 




















Foursquare 
by Grace S. Richmond 


A novel that well deserves its place among the 
nation’s best sellers. ‘‘Her best,” says the New 
York Tribune. Price, $1.75 












































Gentle Julia 
by Booth ‘Tarkington 











A story of youth that has created national laugh- 
ter. ‘It’s just plain funny all the time,” says 
Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune. 

Price, $1.75 


One Man zm His Time 
by Ellen Glasgow 
































A notable American novel by a notable American 
novelist that has recently taken its place among 
the best sellers in England. Price, $2.00 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement 


éy Ray Stannard Baker 


“It seems incredible that so much new 
and important information as there is in 
these three volumes could have been 
absorbed by our people with so little 
evidence of lively discussion. ‘There are 


‘things in these volumes which are not 


only new but almost sensational, and in 
every respect of surpassing interest.” 
Mark SuLLIvAN in the New York 
Evening Post. 2 Vols. Price, $10.00 


The Enchanted April 


by Elizabeth, author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


“Not a shot is fired nor a blow struck. 
... The adventures .of two middle- 
class English women who seek a month’s 
vacation from prosaic marriage by hiring 
weemedieval ltalianuecastices:. an. As 
witty a book as’ we have read in a 
year.”’—Herywoop Broun. Price, $1.90 
De luxe edition, numbered and signed 
by the author, $5.00 


Where ¢4e Blue Begins 
by Christopher Morley 


“Tt has poetry and humor, fantasy and 
golden nonsense, real wisdom and a 
touch of mysticism. ‘He was still seek- 
ing a horizon that would stay blue when 
he reached it.’ That is what we all 
seek. You cannot set out on a quest 
with more delightful companions than 
Mr. Morley and his unusual hero.”— 
Don Maroauis Cloth, $1.50 

Gissing Blue Leather, $2.25 


Gigolo (pronounced xhigolo) 
by Edna Ferber 


“And if any one else, here or in England, 


‘is writing short stories which surpass 


them in their humanity or their crafts- 
mansnip, . they do not appear.”— 
ALEXANDER WooLLcoTt. Price, $1.75 


Garden City, New York 








“Tt contains the truth, and 
the truth will prevail.” 


—Wooprow WILSON 
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From a drawing by 
Arthur Rackham 
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From a caricature 
by Gene Markey 





Pete by brates Opp 


From a caricature 
by William Gropper 
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Mrs. Asquith’s Further Literary Indiscretions 
By Florence Finch Kelly 


HE final volumes of Mrs. Asquith’s autobiography™ are 

likely to be found quite as astounding by the judicious 

as were the first ones, altho for a different reason. It is 
not probable, however, that they will create as much talk as their 
predecessors. It was the personal element in those two indiscreet 
volumes that gave them their sensational vogue, the author’s 
utter lack of the sense of privacy about her private life, her 
heedless baring of details that people of ordinary sensibility of 
feeling and delicacy of perception are accustomed—if they speak 
of them at all—to mention only among their most trusted inti- 
mates. There are plenty of in- 
discretions here, plenty of 
evidences of vanity and insensi- 
bility, but most of them are less 
personal and are more concerned 
with political and public affairs 
and therefore offer a less attrac- 
tive flavor to lovers of sensation. 

In these two volumes, which 
deal chiefly with the author’s life 
and with public affairs during 
the period of Mr. Asquith’s pre- 
miership and of the war, his wife 
presents the aspect, not quite of 
the proverbial bull in a china shop 
but rather of a trim Jersey cow 
plunging about among the porce- 
lain treasures as she endeavors to 
preserve from harm her beloved 
calf. For Mrs. Asquith is quite 
articulate in her conviction that 
never did the British Empire have 
such a Prime Minister as it en- 
joyed in H.H. Asquith; that never 
did such political iniquity triumph 
as when he was displaced; that a 
country that would cast him 
aside is not worthy of his service. 

It is Mrs. Asquith’s amazing 
egotism that betrays her into 
writing with such lack of sensi- 
bility, such indiscretion and, con- 
sidering her opportunities, such 
surprizing shallowness and absence of abiding values. It may 
be that she belongs to that class of people whose pens are non- 
conductors of their personality and their intellects, who are 
never as interesting when they write as when they talk. For, 
notwithstanding her reputation for charm, personality and intel- 
ligence, rarely has there been an autobiography so lacking in the 
first and last of these qualities and so repellent in the second. 
She is like a spoiled child in her view-point as to both herself and 
others. Over and over in her pages one sees her judgment of 
men and of their conduct of affairs influenced by their attitude 
of admiration—or of its opposite—toward her. 

But Mrs. Asquith reveals one aspect of her character which 
deserves tribute of admiration because of its sincerity, fine 
feeling and fundamental rightness and goodness—the mother 
quality which seems to be the most deeply rooted part of her 
nature. Not only is she a devoted mother—and tells us all about 
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MRS. ASQUITH 


it—but the same innate urge of motherhood is manifest in many 
of her actions and convictions not concerned with her children. 
It can be seen in her attitude toward her husband, in the way 
she flies with furious pen to his defense, and to attack of those 
who oppose him. It appears as a defect, an excessive defect, of 
her quality when she writes pages about the infancy, the baby 
naughtinesses and precocity, of her daughter. The same flaming 
vanity and egotism, the same lack of modesty and of the sense 
of proportion which inspired the personal revelations of the 
former volumes inspire in these the extensive anecdotes about 
her children that are of no con- 
sequence to any one but herself. 
But she appears in a different 
phase, that of the thinking, feel- 
ing, aspiring human being as well 
as the mother, when she writes 
to the schoolmaster who is pre- 
paring her son Anthony for 
confirmation: ; 


I want Anthony to meet life 
in the spirit of Christ, whose 
authority rested neither upon 
His knowledge nor His position, 
but upon the Love and Faith to 
which His life was dedicated. . . . 
The spirit of man is an inward 
flame; a lamp the world blows 
upon but never puts out, and 
this is what I want you to teach 
my son... . I would like him to 
be fundamentally tender and 
humble, without which we can 

“not help one another; and I 
want him to have no intellectual 
arrogance, or that fatiguing dia- 
lectical skill that scores; but a 
desire to search for and find 
the Truth. 


It is bewildering to find the 
same woman who can perceive 
thus clearly and feel thus finely, 
presently writing, for world-wide 
reading, that “My son Anthony, 
better known in the family as 
‘Puffin,’ combines in nature and 
intellect the best qualities of an Asquith and a Tennant,” and 
so on for a paragraph of fulsome eulogy; or to find her nar- 
rating a conversation with the boy when he was twelve, in 
which she led him to describe the woman he wanted to marry. 

One of the most interesting of the political matters in the two 
volumes is that which tells how Mr. Asquith went to see Premier 
Lloyd George just before the meeting of the Peace Conference 
and told him that “the only service he thought he could render 
the Government would be if he were to go to Versailles,” inti- 
mating that he could be very useful there because he was sure 
that neither President Wilson nor M. Clemenceau knew much 
about international law or finance. Mrs. Asquith tells us that 
at this Mr. Lloyd George looked confused, knocked against a 
chair and threw some books to the ground, then hastily looked at 
his watch and stooped to pick up the books. Then he said he 
would consider the proposal, the interview was over and “my 
husband never heard another word upon the matter.” 

Mrs. Asquith does not seem to be “a good sport” when it 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Dr. ERNEST M. STIRES, Rector of St. Thomas's Church, New York City, writes: 


“T must record my delight and gratitude after reading with great care Dr. Ossendowski’s story 
of his amazing journey. Here is what the intellectual physician would call a well balanced diet, 
for one finds the substantial food of new and interesting facts, the stimulating salad of melo- 
drama and even of tragedy, followed by the delicacy of my sccm Every page of the volume is 
nourishing and stimulates the appetite for more. It is a rare achievement.” 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
A big human book more interesting and exciting than any 
novel of the day. The one big sensation of the book world. 


DR. ALBERT SHAW, Editor of The Review of Reviews, THE NEW YORK TIMES calls it: ‘‘A book of astound- 
calls it: ‘‘The most extraordinarily interesting ing, breath-taking, enthralling adventure : 
manuscript I have passed under my eye for years.”’ a fascinating book.”’ 


This book can be ordered through any book store or direct from the publishers 


Price $3.00, postage extra. 
E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W. H. HUDSON’ S last and greatest book 


A Hind in Richmond Park 


With a Foreword by his lifelong friend and admirer EDWARD GARNETT 


The Spectator ealls this Mr. Hudson’s “most characteristic piece H.J.M.in The Athenaeum: “He enables us to see what he 
of work. .. . He was not, as one would often imagine him to be, feels and feel what he sees, and he saw unerringly because 
simply a naturalist who strayed into literature by way of a pretty he felt so keenly, and made so great a naturalist because he 
trick of writing. He was essentially a man of letters, an essayist, was so fine an artist. Another point of union was the per- 
a romancer, something of a poet and mystic who approached life sonal with the objective. Hudson writes about birds and 
by way of the fields and hedgerows, birds and beasts, the South flowers and landscape and human beings who grow out of 
Downs, and the Pampas of America. . . . The ambassador the soil like some diviner plant, through his own experience, 
of the birds and beasts . . . delights in giving us pictures of and inastyleof mingled richness and purity, tranquil grace 
the lower creatures that have a curious charm. ... There moves and sudden raptures, spontaneous freshness and ‘close 
through his prose, no matter what he is discussing, a faint but elegance of form which is his very own, profoundly 
distinct and thrilling note of rapture.” individual, and yet like the unstudied graces of nature.” 


First American edition, limited to 1550 copies, 1500 only for sale. $5.00 


Tf you do not know Hudson, be sure to read that alluring book 


Far Away and Long Ago 


‘A book suggestive, picturesque, unusual, beautiful. ... The story of the boyhood and the boyhood surroundings of a man in whom 
the love of nature seems to have wrought so complete a oneness with itself that when he writes of nature the picture he draws is 
not only vivid and beautiful, but wholly effortless.’”—The New York Times. Price, $3.00 


Among the other books by W. H. HUDSON are: 


‘he: PurplenWands eats. sei. sree $2.00 Birds in Town and Village $4.00 The Naturalist in La Plata...... $3.00 
Idle Days in Patagonia 2.00 Adventures Among Birds........ 4.00 The Book of a Naturalist 3.00 
A Crystal Age 2.00 Birdsrort dua Platas 2 Vols........ 15 00 Decade Mian: sp elac kaw een. 2.50 
AsShepherd:s Lite aac sedn ce stac) 3.00 The Same, large paper edn..... 35.00 A Traveller in Little Things...... 3.00 


These prices are net, postage extra. The books can be ordered through any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(Continued from page 42) 
comes to politics, especially 
when she is a loser. She 
takes a high moral ground 
when she relates the circum- 
stances which led to the 
downfall of the Asquith 
ministry in 1916, and writes § 
of it with much indignation 
and resentment. “I was 
shocked and wounded,” she 
says, “by the meanness and 
ingratitude and lack of loy- 
alty shown to a man who in 
all the years he had been 
Prime Minister had dis- a - : 
proved these qualities in ““Aha! Monsieur Ask-huit! (Prime Minis- 


: ter winces.) One vairy nice room, Sair. 
high degree.” Her attitude Nomber EIGHT—ozzerwise nossing!!”” 
toward the Lloyd George 
Government does not par- 
take of that tenderness and 
humbleness which she so 
much wished for her son, 
for she writes about “the 
dog-fightspeeches, the heart- 
less swagger and inefficiency 
of the men who are govern- 
ing us,” and the “Chinese 
anties of the Government.” 
But her greatest scorn and 
loathing are cast at the 
Peace Conference. Ap- 
parently she would have 
liked the treaty to be 
dictated by Mr. Maynard 
Keynes, “a young man of 
genius,’ she declares, 
“every word of whose writ- 
inghascometrue. But,” she 
continues, “the minds were 
loose, the ears deaf and the 
heads swollen of those to 
whom he was talking.” And 
if more is needed to show her humility of spirit and moderation 
of feeling, consider this paragraph, which sounds not unlike a 
pronouncement by. Admiral Tirpitz: “If any of the “Big Four’ 
had had a vestige of greatness the world would not have wit- 
nessed the exhibition of Greed, Grab and Intrigue that reduced 
the Peace Conference to a Thieves’ Kitchen.” 

One feels, on the whole, that Mrs. Asquith must have been a 
rather trying wife for a Prime Minister. Apparently, she wanted 


“Most becoming, Sir! It’s a number 
H’EHIGHT, Sir.” 


eight dreadnoughts. 





“That beastly number again! Oh, no it 





MR. ASQUITH AND THAT CONFOUNDED NO. 8 


“Qaricature of Mr. Asquith when, as prime minister, he wished to increase the navy by 
four or five capital ships, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George worked together against 
him with the Little England party in the House of Commons and the Tories wanted 
It was a burning question.” 


tohelpallthetime. Perhaps 
this wifely anxiety was not 
appreciated by some of the 
members of the Prime Min- 
ister’s political family, for 
she mentions certain an- 
tagonisms. She tells, with- 
out any apparent percep- 
tion that not she but her 
husband was Prime Minis- 
ter, about questioning Lord 
French concerning the sup- 
ply of shells in 1915, to his 
great confusion. She seems 
to have had no idea that 
altho the greatest secrecy 
surrounded every fact or 
figure of consequence to the 
Army there was no reason 
why she should not badger 
and question and scold a 
general whom she suspect- 
ed of having intrigued 
against her husband. She 
records herself as having 
freely given advice to pub- 
lic men about desirable 
things for them to do, as, 
for instance, when she wrote 
to Mr. Redmond on the 
outbreak of the war that 
he had the “ opportunity of 
his life” if he would, in a 
great speech to the House 
of Commons, “offer all his 
soldiers to the Govern- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Asquith’s work is of 
little value as history, be- 
cause of her extreme parti- 
zanism, her narrow outlook, 
her many prejudices and 
her excessive vanity. A 
woman of different mold who had lived for ten years at No. 10 
Downing Street and had known all the makers of English history 
through the period of the war might have written a valuable and 
charming work about that long period. But her volumes have 
neither of these qualities. They are, indeed, very like so many 
nails in the coffin of the old régime in England, which has always 
considered government to be a sort of family affair, the prerogative 
of a governing class. 


isn’t; but [ believe that wretched waiter 
knows something!!”’ 


That’s 


“Wot’'s 


that a-strikin’, Sir? 
EIGHT bells, that is, Sir.” 





Stewart Edward White’s Life of Daniel Boone 


HILE Mr. Stewart Edward White’s story of Daniel Boone* 

was written primarily for boys, it will be read with equal 
interest by older persons who are still able to respond to the thrill 
of heroic deeds and stirring adventure. Our country is becoming 
so civilized that we are apt to forget the pioneers who endured 
untold perils and hardships to open up the country for those who 
came after them. Had it not been for Daniel Boone and others 
like him, the vast territory west of the Alleghenies would have 
remained in the hands of England after the Revolutionary War, 
the original thirteen Colonies would have had no room to expand, 
and it is scarcely likely that they would have been able to survive. 
Strength, endurance and expert marksmanship were qualities 
possest by all these men. It was not these qualities alone 
*Daniet Boone, WILDERNESS SCOUT. 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By Stewart Edward White. 
308 pages. Garden City and New 


that made Daniel Boone stand out above his fellow scouts. 
He had, in addition, a capacity for leadership, an unselfish 
devotion to his chosen work, and an unswerving integrity which 
have caused his fame to endure. 

In detailing Daniel Boone’s adventures as an Indian fighter, 
Mr. White takes pains to correct some false impressions about the 
aborigines. They were neither the fiendishly cruel “red devils” 
of whom it was said that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” 
nor were they the impossible paragons of virtue, the “noble red 
men,” that some fiction writers have pictured. The truth hes 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

Mr. White has written an inspiring book, one which any father 
should be glad to place in the hands of his growing son. Not only 
does the story of Daniel Boone throw light on the early history of 
our country, but it inculeates those qualities which make for real 
manhood. 
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he Hound and the Rabbi 
or 4:2. to ISTT 


T’S ALL in the point of view. The 
hound has a wonderful time catch- 
ing the rabbit but how about the 
rabbit? Everyone in the B. &L. office 
chortles with glee because for the first half 
of 1923there are twice as many good books 
on the list as ever before—books that sim- 
ply demanded publication. But how 
about the manuscripts that were rejected? 
Isn’t it pretty sad to reflect that for 42 
which are being turned into printed books 
no less than 1977 (this is an exact figure) 
were denied immediate judgment by a 
larger and probably as competent a body 
of critics? But we are prouder of this 42 
than of any other list, considered as a 
whole, that we’ve yet stood sponsor for. 
Fourteen novels and not one, this season, 
that an intelligent person would hesitate 
to give to someone on whom he wished 
to make a favorable impression...- Ger- 
trude Atherton’s Black Oxen, to our 
mind, is by far the finest work she’s ever 
done and we venture to predict that it 
will have the season’s largest sale of 
really good novels. Anzia Yezierska’s 
Salome of the Tenements has already 
been very well received and in two weeks 
has exceeded the total sale of her fine 
book, Hungry Hearts. Warner Fabian’s 
Flaming Youth will also appear this 
month. The book is even more interest- 
ing than the attempts that are already 
being made to discover who this Fabian 
really is. The mere announcement of 
Mystery at Geneva by Rose Macau- 
lay, the most brilliant satirist in England, 
author of Potterism and Dangerous Ages, 
is sufficient .. .. In February comes Poor 
Pinney, a first novel by Marian Chap- 
man, which strikes us as the finest thing 
of its kind since Wells’ Kipps. For The 
Holy Tree by Gerald O'Donovan, au- 
thor of Vocations, we predict the same 
kind of success that greets all such lyrical 
epics as Marie Chapdelaine, or Aucassin. 
and Nicollette, be their milieu what they 
‘may. And Robert Simon’s Our Little 
Girl, which the author insists is his first 
novel that is not autobiographical. And 
The House of Yost by Georg Schock, 
compared by William Dean Howells to 
Hardy, and, to our mind, a novel Hamsun 
would have been proud to write. Also in 
February come The Road to Calvary by 
Alexey Tolstoy, the only novel of con- 
sequence that has come out of Russia 
since the revolution, and Demian by 
Herman Hesse, oneof the three greatest 
living German novelists. And we've dis- 
covered the almost impossible combination 
in Whose Body by Dorothy Sayers,— 
a good detective story, all of whose char- 
acters are human beings instead of stuffed 
shirts and shirtwaists ....In March we 
republish from the original plates, The 
‘‘Genius,”? considered by many Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s masterpicce, with an in- 
troduction by Lawrence Gilman, together 
with interesting data and comments on 
the pseudo-suppression of The “Genius,” 
several years ago. Also for March is 
Jessup by Newton Fuessle, author of 
Gold Shod and The Flail. Mr. Fuessle is 
recognized by Hugh Walpole, Burton Ras- 
coe, and many others as one of America’s 
greatest realists, so it is fitting that his new 
novel should appear at the same time as 
The “Genius”.... What need we say 


By P. T. Fours 


about Murdo by Konrad Bercovici ex- 
cept that it is even better, straight through, 
than Ghitza or the many other fine stories 
that make Bercovici the most triple starred 
authorthat Edward J. O’Brien ever knight- 
ed?.... Edna St. Vincent Millay is 
now on her way back from Europe with 
the manuscript of Hardigut. This first 
novel by America’s greatest lyric poet 
makes April hard to wait for. Andin the 
same month we publish George F. Hum- 
mel’s first novel After All. It is about 
matriage and divorce and seems destined 
to cause as much discussion as Brass and 
Cytherea. 


The make-up man says there are only 
442 words left in which to say something 
about our 28 non-fiction books. So brief 
mention of their authors and titles is all 
that can be made. The Eternal Mas- 
querade by H. Dennis Bradley which 
tells about styles in dress from the 
cave-man to the cake-eater, appears this 
month, and John Macy’s The Story 
of the World’s Literature, profusely 
illustrated by Onorio Ruotolo appears 
in May. This is our non-fiction pet until 
Hendrik Van Loon's The Story of the 
Bible comes out in August, and Gilbert 
Cannan’s amazingly colorful book on 
King Edward VII appears in September. 
Macy’s book will surely do for literature 
what The Story of Mankind is doing 
for history .. .. Between these dates will 
come out our 6-volume edition (with 
Heinemann of London) of Georg Bran- 
des’ epoch-making work, Main Cur- 
rents of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture “undoubtedly the most important 
work of literary history and criticism of 
the nineteenth century;” These United 
States, so important a volume that we 
urge readers of this page to write to us 
immediately for a special brochure about 
it; Wilfred Lay’s A Plea for Mono- 
gamy, a most sensational and at the 
same time the sanest sex book ever writ- 
ten by a psychoanalyst; Gelett Burgess’ 
Have You An Educated Heart, aworthy 
successor to his Are You a Bromide?; A 
Short History of the International 
Language Movement by Albert Leon 
Guerard; Waldo Frank: A Study by 
Gorham B. Munson; On Making and 
Collecting Etchings by E. Hesketh 
Hubbard, a beautifully illustrated book; 
Teodoro the Sage translated from the 
Italian of Luigi Lucatelli by Morris 
Bishop, a book about which Christopher 
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Morley is enthusiastic; Helen Jerome’s 
answer to H. L. Mencken’s In Defense of 
Women, which she calls The Secret of 
Woman; a real bombshell in the anony- 
mous Autobiography of a Bootlegger; 
John J. McGraw’s most unusual My 
Thirty Years in Baseball; Francis 
Hackett's The Golden Calf and Ed- 
ward L. Bernays’ In the Court of 
Public Opinion announced for last fall; 
George Langford’s Stories of the 
First American Animals, the best since 
Kipling’s Jungle Books. Then there are 
volumes of plays by O? Neill, Wedekind, 
Zoé Aikins and Artzybashetf — (we 
have just published Rain). And poetry 
by Jeanne Robert Foster, L. A. G. 
Strong, Sacheverell Sitwell and Paul 
Geraldy’s famous, You and Me (Toilet 
Moi) which has sold over 50,000 copies 


in France. 


The allotted space is filled but we can’t 
help thinking about those 1977 manu- 
scripts, wondering how many mistakes 
we may have made, how many unwise 
judgments we may have passed. Still 
we're proud of the 42. 


ec @ 8 


The five following important novels 
have been numbered and selected for 
your consideration. Any one of them will 
prove of absorbing interest. All of them 
represent the best in English fiction. 


eB lack{@xen mite. od eae OO) 
By Gertrude Atherton 

2. Salome of the Tenements . $2.00 
By Anzia Yezierska 

3. Flaming Youth . ee 0 
By Warner Fabian 

4. Mystery at Geneva Se ee SSL 
By Rose Macaulay 

SeeloornPinneysss sta . $2.00 


By Marian Chapman 


These books although just published 
within a month have had an extraor- 
dinary sale. 


In filling out the coupon below, order 
books by number. Do not forget to ask 
for our new 1923 catalogue of Spring 
publications, or our 40-page monograph 
on the Modern Lib- 
rary (with thumb-nail 
portraits) describing 
the authors, and over 
one hundred books. 
Both of these catal- 
ogues will 
be sent 
free on 
request. 











Cut on, Friend 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell Describes Her Stage Career 
Humorous Glimpses of Shaw and Bernhardt 


HE importance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s volume of 
memoirs and reminiscences* does not rest in the facts of 
her career or in a catalog of the parts she has played. 
Neither does it depend upon any frank self-portrait of a woman who 
has been much in the public eye (at least, in England) for several 
decades. “My Lifeand Some Letters” is valuable first of all for the 
letters written by George Bernard Shaw to Mrs. Campbell. The hu- 
mor and delicious farce represented by this correspondence would 
render any book of value as a unique bit of Shawiana. However, 
before commenting upon these 
it may be wise to orientate Mrs. 
Campbell as regards her period. 
She is probably remembered 
best of all in America as the crea- 
tor of Paula Tanqueray in Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s great suc- 
cess, “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.”’ This play may be said 
to have been the opening gun in 
the rapid succession of problem 
dramas which changed decidedly 
the course of the English drama. 
Certain other réles created by 
Mrs. Campbell stand out. Imme- 
mediately following her success in 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ 
came her appearance in another 
Pinero play, “’The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith.” And much later 
in her career came George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Pygmalion.”  Be- 
tween these two was the artistic 
success of Melisande in Maeter- 
linck’s “Pelleas and Melisande.” 
For a time she played Melisande 
to the Pelleas of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. These few titles, together 
with the title rdles in Suder- 
mann’s “Magda” and _ Ibsen’s 
“Hedda Gabler,” will give some 
idea of the quality of her career 
on the English stage and the in- 
tellectual urge that led her to 
certain plays of more than or- 
dinary literary value. Naturally 
her type of réle, manifesting as 
it did a distinctly cultured type 
of mind, brought her into contact with those in England who 
were working the hardest for a literary drama. Therefore it 
is to be expected that her volume should contain letters from 
such men as Oscar Wilde, George Bernard Shaw, Sir James 
Matthew Barrie, William Butler Yeats, Arthur Symons, Ed- 
mund Gosse and Prof. J. W. Mackail. They noted in her a 
woman who was striving for the best in English drama, and if 
at times her histrionic ability did not quite measure up to her 
ambitions, they were willing to slur this defect over. The in- 
tent was the thing that counted. 
The biographical material to be found in “ My Life and Some 
Letters” is not particularly engrossing, for Mrs. Campbell’s 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


career was not startling. She had her difficulties and _ trials 
at first. Her husband, Patrick Campbell, was a man who could 
hardly make a monetary success of life, who was somewhat 
of an adventurer in the decent sense of the word, and who was 
killed during the Boer War. Mrs. Campbell possest two 
children, a boy and a girl; the boy was killed in France during 
the World War. Mrs. Campbell’s career is but a catalog of 
stage productions. As has been intimated, it is in the Shaw 
letters that the chief interest is centered. These, apparently 
passionate love-letters, | must 
not be taken too seriously, for 
they were written to cheer Mrs. 
Campbell up after a_ painful 
accident. Before she gives a 
number of these letters, Mrs. 
Campbell writes: 


There was one who, perhaps, 
through the intelligent grasp of 
his genius, understood a little 
the nerve-rack of my illness. 
Himself living in dreams, he made 
a dream-world for me. Only 
those who can understand this, 
can understand the friendship 
Bernard Shaw gave to me by my 
sick-bed—the foolish, ridiculous 
letters he wrote me, and his pre- 
tense of being in love with me. 

He reveled in the mischievous 
funand inthe smiles he broughtto 
my face. He did not care a snap 
of the fingers at the moment what 
anybody else might say or think. 


With this explanation it is, 
perhaps, wise to quote one or 
two of these letters, so that the 
reader may relish the quality 
of the book. Here is one: 


Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liver- 

pool, 23rd October, 1912. 
STELLA: 

You must be either better or 
dead. Say, oh, fairest, are you 
up and about? If you are, it is 
your duty to write to me. I 
hope you have lost your good 
looks; for whilst they last any 
fool can adore you, and _ the 
adoration of fools is bad for 
the soul. No: give me a ruined 
complexion and a lost figure 
and sixteen chins and a farm- 
yard of crows’ feet and an obvious wig. Then you shall see me come 
QUE StLON Orman ee 

I haven’t been quite the same man since our meeting. I suppose 
you are a devil: they all tell me so when I go on raving about you. 
Well, I don’t care. I have always said that it is the devil that makes 
hell; but here is a devil who makes heaven. Wherefore, I kiss your 
hands and praise creation for you, and hope you are well, as this 
leaves me at present, thank God for it. This is the Irish formula, 
which, by the way, I should have adopted earlier in this letter, as 
every sentence would then have begun with Dear Stella. I used to 
write letters for Irish servants when I was a child. “Dear Mother, 
I hope you are well, as it leaves me at present, thank God for it. 
Dear Mother, I saw Bridget on Friday, and she desires to be remem- 
bered to you. Dear Mother, I hope you got the flannel petticoat 
safely. Dear Mother, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc.” 

I shall be here until Sunday morning I expect. 

I have just recovered from one of the famous headaches, and am 
not quite sane yet. GeBoo: 
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And here is a shorter one, equally amusing: 


: 10, Adelphi Terrace, W. C., 30th October, 1912. 
O, beautiful, illustrious, I have mountains of work upon me here, 
and cannot return to town until Friday morning as ever will be. . . . 
I can not find ‘‘Androcles” here, and am not quite sure that Gilbert 
Murray returned it tome when I sent it to him to Cromer; but if it 
be within my reach in London I will come on Friday at four and— 
unless you write forbidding me—bellow it in your coral ears until 
Kensington Square shakes down its railings. 
O, brave, high-souled lady and cleanser and inspirer of my trampled 
spirit, I would the post. were in hell, since it will not wait another 
moment... . G. Bas: 


He did come down, remarks Mrs. Campbell, and read “An- 


drocles and the Lion” to her. She was really too ill to listen, and | 
it nearly killed her. There are a number of Shaw’s letters, all | 
written in the vein of the two quoted above, and they form a | 


decidedly amusing exhibit of G. B. S.’s epistolary powers. Mrs. 


Campbell remarks naively anent the correspondence: “His | 
wildest letters I do not give.’’ This is regrettable, for they must | 


have been extremely amusing. Before leaving these letters by 
Shaw the reviewer can not resist the delight of quoting part of a 
poem that the Irish dramatist wrote, perhaps the only poem of 
his which has seen print. So here it is: 


Who mashed Stella? With my winks and my wile, 
I, that rejoice I made her smile. 
In a nice Irish voice, : 
a Stelial Who'll be her man? 
RS ore Why, he that can, 
Who made her smile? Apollo or Pan, 
Dis very chile, I\l be her man. 


The verses go on in this vein. The whole episode is a revelation 
of the playful nature of Shaw. 

The letters from Barrie are also amusing, altho not in such a 
broad vein as those from Shaw. Still, he manages to conjure up 
a mock rivalry between the Irish writer and himself for the 
affections of Mrs. Campbell. It must have been well worth while 
being ill to secure such intimacy with two of the finest figures in 
English letters. . 

And now for the anecdotes concerning Sarah Bernhardt. One 
of these concerns the sense of humor of the great French actress, 
a sense that was popularly supposed to be entirely lacking. Mrs. 
Campbell, during her engagement with Mme. Bernhardt in 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” purchased a tobacco pouch shaped like 
a fish and tied it down to the bit of canvas at the bottom of the 
well at the fountain. When Mme. Bernhardt stood by the foun- 
tain she noticed the fish and began to extemporize about “les 
poissons-la.” She stooped over to pick the fish up, but as it was 
tied it refused to come loose, and the actress nearly lost her 
balance. Mrs. Campbell laughed, spoiling the scene. Mme. 
Bernhardt said not a word about the joke, but the next day, 
when the two actresses came to the cave scene, where Mme. 
Bernhardt as Pelleas is supposed to take the hand of Melisande 
most tenderly and help her over the rocks, something squashed 
in Mrs. Campbell’s hand. It was arawegg. ‘I didnot smile,” 
writes Mrs. Campbell, “but with calm dignity went on with my 
part. I can see now the tears of laughter trickling down her cheeks, 
and her dear body shaking with merriment as I grew more and 
more dignified to the end of the scene.” 

Striking and poignant is the following cablegram, which Mme. 
Bernhardt sent at a later date to Mrs. Campbell, then in America. 


Doctor will cut off my leg next Monday. Am very happy. Kisses 
all my heart. Saran BerNuARDT, Bordeaux. 


Of such material is “My Life and Some Letters” composed. | 


It is all written in a whimsical and entertaining prose, and it 
undeniably holds the reader, except in those passages where Mrs. 
Campbell attempts to moralize and her book descends into a 
series of paragraphs. No person is in the book except as that 


person comes more or less intimately into the author’s life. This | 


is wise, for it is a personal book, at best, shaped to amuse and not 
to narrate the stage history of the past thirty years. 
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The Tragi-Comedy of the Third Napoleon 


A Fivid Picture 


R. GUEDALLA has achieved something both _ brilliant 
and satisfying in “The Second Empire,’* a fresh 
version of the tragic career of Napoleon and Eugénie. 

He has assimilated all the voluminous literature on the subject 
and recreated it into a smoothly flowing narrative embellished 
with his own scholarship and with a characteristically ironic 
humor. Beginning with the first Napoleon, he creates a back- 
ground of the warp and woof of Napoleonism, against which 
he later paints in bold, sure lines the characters and_ ideas 
of Louis Napoleon and his em- 
press. 

The strange and romantic 
career of the son of Hortense 
Beauharnais and Louis Bona- 
parte takes on fresh and un- 
suspected interest at this 
author’s hands. The thirty- 
odd years that intervened be- 
tween the fall of the first empire 
and the rise of the second were 
full of vicissitudes for Prince 
Louis, and Mr. Guedalla carries 
him swiftly, yet always with 
a touch of humor, through his 
youthful years. His futile at- 
tempt to capture the French 
throne, by way of Strasbourg, 
caused his exile to New York— 
where “as a serious student of 
the great Republic he resolved 
to survey the principal sights 
by visiting the falls of Niagara 
and Mr. Washington Irving”’; 
in 1840 came the more serious 
adventure at Boulogne, which 
landed him for the next six 
years in the gloomy Fortress 
of Ham. His ultimate escape, 
his adroit handling of French 
sentiment at the fall of Louis 
Philippe, his rise to the Presi- 
dency, which became an im- 
perial throne by means of the 
coup d’état of 1851, with the 
years that followed as emperor, 
all are unfolded with a touch of 
unfailing charm. 

France’s part in the Italian war for liberation furnishes an 
important chapter, for that war raised the third Napoleon to a 
position where even Queen Victoria recognized his potential 
mastery of Kurope—and trembled a little. “The Emperor, 
with a supreme gesture of Bonapartism, took the command; had 
not his uncle in his gaunt lank-haired youth made a campaign of 
Italy against the Austrians, and might not one do the same with 
a képi and a cigaret and a long mustache and a staff of names out 
of the calendar of Napoleonic saints?” And so we see him at 
Solferino: 


They fought in the blazing sun of June 24 at Solferino; and once 
more the bayonets thrust and lunged in the sunshine, as the Emperor 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON WHEN HE WAS PRINCE PRESIDENT 
(1848) 


by Mr. Guedalla 


sat watching on his horse and smoked, gave’an order, smoked again, 
and watched, muttering, ‘‘Les pawvres gens! les pauvres gens! quelle 
horrible chose que la guerre!” It cost him more than fifty cigarets to 
sit the day out; and when the shadows began to fall longer from the 
west, a storm of rain and wind swept down between the armies. As 
it drove away, the Austrians were filing slowly eastward behind the 
Mincio, and the Emperor telegraphed to Paris “Grand bataille, grande 
victoire’ for a weary woman to read in bed at St. Cloud. 


In his story of the second empire the author goes quite fully 
into related episodes, such as the strange adventure of Maximilian 
in Mexico—Maximilian, the 
amiable Austrian prince “whose 
good manners, botanical collec- 
tions, and the finest pair of 
whiskers in Europe had imprest 
his contemporaries with his 
aptitude for kingship.” It 
is a tragedy, and the author 
does not injure it by  flip- 
pancy, yet the story is told 
with frequent touches of that 


kindly irony which is_ his 
substitute for comment and 
moralizing. 

While Mr. Guedalla makes 


no hero of Napoleon ITI, he has 
little sympathy for the shriek 
of invective with which Victor 
Hugo in Guernsey belabored 
“Napoleon the Little”’ for eight- 
een years. ‘“ Dreary business 
of denunciation,” he calls it. 
The events of the empire are 
related with spirit and sympa- 
thy, so far as sympathy is due. 
Empress Eugénie lives again 
in these pages, and many of the 
finest passages of human in- 
terest relate to her. We see 
her acting as Empress Regent 
in 1859, when Napoleon is 
away winning glory in the 
Italian war. We see her in 
the high noon of the empire, 
when the European world 
seemed waiting for a Napoleon 
to remake it. Again, about 
1867, we see Eugénie when her 
sad-eyed beauty has begun to fade, and when a strange chill, as 
of evening, has settled upon the empire. The only sounds now 
about the once gay palace are the young voices of the Prince 
Imperial and his small friends. The boy is not strong, and the 
Emperor is already an old man; slowly the Empress is schooled 
for a future in which she is to govern France in the name of a 
pale young Emperor. Like a moving picture the shadowy figures 
come and go in Mr. Guedalla’s pages; then the light flickers and 
fades, the fumbling Emperor’s grasp weakens, the power of Ger- 
many waxes at Sadowa, and the action of the drama moves inex- 
orably toward the tragedy that leaves Eugénie, dethroned and 
bereaved, to walk alone through the years. 

The swift and dramatic fall of the empire is depicted without 
an unnecessary word, yet with a completeness that is in itself 
good proof of the author’s craftsmanship. The sick emperor is 
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seen fumbling with his armies round Metz and going down to 
_ irretrievable defeat at Gravelotte, while Eugénie agonizes in Paris. 
_ At Sedan he gallops across the heights among his falling men, 
courting death, but in vain, as his last army reels to its last 
5 2 : 

defeat. The little town is quivering with gunfire; there is a 
crash of falling roofs, and pale flames are licking broken 
houses in the sunshine. They are urging him to break out 
of Sedan in a mad sortie, but the tortured Emperor is making 
his last decision. He will see the King of Prussia, but the 
“firing must cease. A white flag goes up on the citadel, a night 
, of conferences follows, and the next day 
Di 
? 
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Bismarck rode up in uniform, and Napoleon took off his képz. 
The tall man did the same, and the Emperor’s tired eyes seemed to 
follow the movement of his cap. As they came to a big revolver in his 
belt, the sick man changed color. There was a little talk between the 
two men in the cottage by the road. Something was said about 
terms; and as they sat on a bench outside, the Emperor struggled 
against the surrender of his army. But Bismarck rode off, and the 
carriage went down the road to a little house with feudal spires and 
a conservatory. It was called the Chateau de Bellevue; and the 
Emperor went in. They made him take some wine and a piece of 
bread; and he was reading Montaigne when the King of Prussia came. 
The tall old man dismounted, and the Emperor stood on the steps with 
a white face; his cheeks were wet with tears. There was a murmur 
of courtesy as they went in together. . . . When he came out he gave 
a hand to the Crown Prince, and with the other he wiped away his 
tears. When the King had gone, he said, “Messiewrs, nous allons 
a& Wilhelmshihe.” The reign was over. 


The letter which Napoleon wrote that day to Eugénie belongs 
among the tragic utterances of history. In it, for once at least, 
he was simple and sincere. Like the rest of the original citations 

in Mr. Guedalla’s book, this letter is in the original French. The 
whole volume is for readers of cultured taste, readers who can 
savor a good French phrase as well as one in English; for all such 
it will be a delight because of its purity of style, its freshness of 
spirit, its richness of content, and the deft lightness of its gently 
‘ironic wit. George Meredith would have hailed it as a fine ex- 
~ ample of what he called the Comic Spirit—the smiling spirit that 
_is yet tender enough to include both pity and tragedy. 


- 


: Our Bird Population 
a R. HARTLEY’S “The Importance of Bird Life’* is a fact- 
* book about birds and their economic importance to man- 


_kind—a book of closely packed knowledge about wild and tame 
birds of all kinds. Most of the fourteen chapters are devoted 
_ to the raising of domestic fowl, the breeding of pigeons, training 
_ birds to hunt, feather industries, game birds, game laws, and the 
; like; but equally valuable are the first three chapters, devoted to 
_ wild birds, their place in nature, their relation to agriculture, and 
s their effect upon the health and works of man. Mr. Hartley has 
translated into popular yet authoritative form all the latest 
_ official and scientific information concerning wild birds and the 
- good or harm they do, from the human view-point. From him 
one learns that the robin is still the most numerous of all birds in 
the United States, but that the English sparrow is increasing so 
fast that it will soon head the list; that 85 per cent. of the English 
_ sparrow’s food is grain; that every mouse-eating hawk is worth 
at least $7 a year to the farmer; that the resident bird popula- 
tion of New York State, determined by a repeated census 
of the Biological Survey, is about sixty million, while that 
of New England is seventy-five to eighty million. The total 
bird population of the United States is several billions. 
_ Every bird is estimated to have a value of at least twenty- 
five cents as a destroyer of weed seeds and_ seventy-five 
cents as a destroyer of harmful insects; allowing eighty birds 
to an average farm, this makes the birds on every farm 
worth sixty dollars. These are a few examples of the in- 
~numerable facts and figures which the author has woven into 
his very readable pages. 
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An Epic Novel of the Last Dash of American Homesteaders 
(The Cherokee Run of 1893) 


TUMBLEWEEDS 


By HAL G. EVARTS 


All the thrills and action of the vanishing of the last frontier are 
combined with the authentic facts of history in this epic novel of 
the settlement, over night, of the far famed Cherokee Strip. Mr. 
Eyvarts has given us a novel of enduring historical value that will 
rank with Emerson Hough’s ‘“The Covered Wagon,” and Herbert 
Quick’s ‘““Vandermark’s Folly.” 

The New York World says: ‘‘“Tumbleweeds’ quite justifies its claim 
to recognition as an ‘Epic Novel’.” 

The New York Herald says: ““Tumbleweeds’ has an epic quality; 
a simplicity, dignity and directness that give it real distinction. It 
is a book of lasting values.” Second Printing. $1.75 


THE CODE OF THE KARSTENS 
By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


The story of the love life of Erik Karsten, descendant of a long line 
of Karstens whose code was not to covet a friend’s wife or daugh- 
ter or a maid, and never wittingly to do anything to cause sorrow 
to a woman. 


The New York Herald says: “It is a keenly intelligent performance, 
and it rests upon mature observation and an unusually wide under- 
standing of human life.” Third Printing. $2.00. 


MAY BOOKS decidedly worth reading 

escape your attention when they are 
first published. Now, when few new books 
are available, you have the opportunity to 
read some of these months-old, but still 
popular volumes. 


We especially recommend: 


PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 
By JEFFERY FARNOL Third Printing. $2.00 


THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
Fourth Printing. $1.90 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
$1.75 
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THE RUSTLE OF SILK 
By COSMO HAMILTON Fifth Printing. $1.90 


THE FOG By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 
<3 7 i, ch aae Sixth Printing. $2.00 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Fourth Printing. $2.50 


THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED 


STATES HISTORY By CHARLES WARREN 
Third Printing. Three Volumes. $18.00 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES: Its Sources and Its Application 


By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 
Fourth Printing. $2.00 
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THE LOG CABIN LADY 


An Anonymous Autobiography 
Second Printing. $1.50 


THE PUPPET SHOW OF MEMORY 


A Book of Recollections 
By MAURICE BARING Fourth Printing. $5.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
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Certain Radical and 


Conservative Critics 


By Herbert S. Gorman 


i NHIS is an era of critics. One can not turn a corner with- 
out bumping against one. In any literary gathering 
to-day it is perfectly safe to approach an unknown 

individual and remark, “I enjoy your criticismso much!” Five 

years ago he would have been a poet. Ten years ago he would 
have been a broker. There is good reason for this overwhelming 
avalanche of critics, young, old, good, bad, and indifferent. This 
is an age of curiosity, of experimentation with new forms. Elabor- 
ate dissection, ferocious attack, Swinburnian praise, are the fashion. 

A hundred little groups growl and snarl at one another. Poets 

and novelists, not content with confining themselves to the cre- 

ative art which they regard as their own, continually emerge in 
cast-iron armor on critical forays, tilting against windmills, the 

New England spirit, conservatism, radicalism, anything at all. 

In a period of tottering institutions it is but natural that such an 

atmosphere should develop. New castles of the intellect are 

always reared in the midst of a withering fire of critical machine- 
guns. 

So unanimous is the determination of everybody not an actor 
or a banker to be a critic that it may be of some interest to note 
the various trends which this bubonic (H. L. Mencken would 
undoubtedly say ‘“boob-onic’) plague of criticism takes. And 
a selected group of newly published volumes of criticism (more 
or less) offers an admirable opportunity to note these diverging 
paths. It should be pointed out that almost every critic of 
prominence is a movement in himself; he possesses a peculiar 
approach that is essentially individual. No one mistakes the 
work of Mr. John Macy for that of H. L. Mencken or the essays 
of J. C. Squire for those of Italy’s Bad Boy, Giovanni Papini. 
Some of these men are good and some of them are bad. When 
they are bad they are very, very bad; there is no middle road in 
criticism. Others are weak; a few are strong; some are just idle 
commentators. The loudest would appear to be destructionists; 
the deepest-minded attempt a construction of new values with 
the means at hand. Taking the books to be considered in these 
paragraphs the writers may be divided as follows: conservatives, 
Caleb T. Winchester and Fred Lewis Pattee; moderns, John Macy 
and J. C. Squire (who is also represented by a book under the 
pseudonym of Solomon Eagle); radical individualists, Theodore 
Maynard (more for what he doesn’t say than for what he does 
say) and Giovanni Papini (certainly for what he does say). 

It is usual to note radicals first in these days and therefore the 
Italian, Giovanni Papini, may be briefly considered, for he rep- 
resents a strongly individualized type of the modern critic in his 
“Four and Twenty Minds.’’’ He is the sort of critic who turns 
old established values upside down. He has no patience with 
caution. Advancing into the midst of the arena he flourishes his 
glittering phrases until the reader is doubtful whether or not any- 
thing was observed in its true perspective before Signor Papini 
came along. Giovanni Papini is the Playboy of Italy, the H. L. 
Mencken who snaps his fingers contemptuously amidst “the 
grandeur that was Rome.” He pronounces such astounding 
things. “We are growing away from Shakespeare,” he airily 
enunciates; “that terrible old dramatic world of his, compact of 
grandeur and nocturnal dread, is beginning to make us smile.’’ 
Well, maybe that is so, altho the current theatrical season in New 
York would not seem particularly to bear out this radical judg- 
ment. Hamlet is “a fat neurasthenic, half evil, half imbecile.” 
The famous soliloquy is a “superficial commonplace: life is evil, 
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and if we were sure that the other life is not worse, we would do 
well to commit suicide.” It will be observed that the Italian does 
not find the poetry in this soliloquy, and this would seem to be 
one attribute that occasions that quaint radicalism of his thought. 
He seeks for ideas first of all and poetry is but a secondary matter. 
He possesses a blind eye toward certain aspects of esthetics. 
Besides this it can not be doubted that he delights in paralyz- 
ing his readers. The opportunity of stating an unusual and 
iconoclastic thought never finds him wanting. Therefore his 
essays are a series of surprizes. They are invigorating, but they 
are not to be taken too literally. As an expression of the Younger 
Generation knocking idols right and left Signor Papini has his 
value. At least he writes in a-glittering fashion and does not 
descend to the verbal absurdities of Mr. Mencken. One chapter 
he devotes to himself, and it is so pertinent an example of his style 
that it should be quoted. He writes: 


Every one knows, his friends with even more certainty than his 
enemies, that he is the ugliest man in Italy (if indeed he deserves the 
name of man at all), so repulsive that Mirabeau would seem in com- 
parison an academy model, a Discobolus, an Apollo Belvedere. 
And since the face is the mirror of the soul, as the infinite wisdom of 
the race informs us in one of its proverbial condensations of experience, 
no one will be surprized to learn that this Papini is the scoundrel of 
literature, the blackguard of journalism, the Barabbas of Art, the 
thug of philosophy, the bully of politics, the Apache of culture, and 
that he is inextricably involved in all the enterprises of the intel- 
lectual underworld. 


Dear, dear, what an array of astounding terms! One can but 
point out that while Signor Papini wrote all this with his tongue 
in his cheek he undoubtedly would not scorn any of the terms if 
they were seriously pinned upon him. It is one of the complexes 
of the younger radical critics that they like to be thought scoun- 
drels, blackguards, Barabbases, thugs, bullies, and Apaches. 
The real truth is that most of them are rather nice little boys who 
shed more ink than blood. One of Signor Papini’s enthusiasms 
in this book, by the way, is Walt Whitman, who also shed more 
ink than blood. And, of course, there is a chapter on Nietzsche 
in the volume. 

Turning to Mr. Theodore Maynard’s effort, “Our Best Poets, ”” 
it will be discovered that he attempts to disarm possible critics 
of his book by remarking that his judgments are “ private opinions, 
my idiosyncratic preferences.’ If this is the case he should have 
called his book “My Favorite Poets” or “Who I Think Are the 
Best Poets” and not plainly dubbed it “The Best Poets.” His 
judgments certainly are “idiosyncratic.” He considers Gilbert 
K. Chesterton the ‘great English poet and does not even allow 
Thomas Hardy a place amongst the first twelve, preferring in 
place of that undeniable master such third-rate rimesters as 
Laurence Binyon and J. C. Squire. If Mr. Maynard possest 
but a tenth part of Papini’s epigrammatic brilliance there would 
be some reason to read his misjudgments of contemporary poets. 
But he doesn’t. He is dull most of the time and so prejudiced 
an observer of the field of modern verse that there does not seem 
to be any particular reason even faintly to take his book with 
seriousness. He is an admirable example of the creative writer 
who is not a critic at all and yet who insists upon attempting 
criticism. ‘There is really no reason to argue with him, but for 
the pleasure of readers it may be of interest to set down the twelve 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Distinguished Books 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HAZLITT 


P. P. Howe 


“Singularly vivid. Colossal labors of research woven into a finely 
fluent narrative. Much new material.’—New York Herald. Octavo. 
$6.00. 


OLD MOROCCO AND THE FORBIDDEN 
ATLAS C. E. Andrews 


“Now a descriptive passage glows with pleasurable emotions, now a 
ove song from the Arabic, now an idyll.” —Boston, Transcript. Photo- 
graphs. $3.00. 


ESSAYS AT LARGE J. C. Squire 


The most light and crisp literary hors d’oeuvres of the season, by the 
editor of the London Mercury. $2.00. 


PERFECT BEHAVIOR * Prony outuine oF 


Donald Ogden Stewart 


By the author of “A Parody Outline of History.” “Hilarious.”—New 
York World. With drawings by Ralph Barton. $2.00. 


THE STAG COOKBOOK 


C. Mac Sheridan 


Recipes of gustatory bliss from famous American 
men. $1.50. 


THE SECRET OF THE 
SAHARA: KUFARA 


Rosita Forbes 


Introduction by Sir Harry Johnson. “By all 
odds the most absorbing narrative of dangerous 
adventuring since Shackleton’s ‘South’.”—New 
York Times. Illustrated, $3.00. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Lord Birkenhead 


Exquisitely considered essays by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. 2 Vols. Octavo. Boxed. $12.00. 


PAST TIMES AND PAS- 
TIMES 


————— 
Reminiscences of Ireland and America by a 
sporting Irish aristocrat. 2 Vols. Octavo. 


Boxed. $12.50. 


ROBIN HOOD’S BARN 


Margaret Emerson Bailey 
“A bunch of delightful confessions about a garden and many things 
less material.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch. Drawings by Whitman Bailey. 
$2.00. 


SELF-HEALING SIMPLIFIED George L. Perin 


The mind can heal!: This is the simplest and most practical explana- 
tion of methods of mind cure. $1.50. 


SUGGESTION AND MENTAL ANALYSIS 


William Brown 


A critical estimate of the views of Emile Coué and a summary of other 
modern methods of mind cure. $1.50. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO PRE- 
PARE IT Elizabeth Monaghan 


A book of recipes and menus, simple and practical, of scientific food 
preparation. $1.50. 
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Three Books of Extraordi- 
nary Interest in Explain- 
ing the Tangle of Europe 


MARGOT ASQUITH 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Vols. III and IV 
“The touch of truth by genius.” 
—New York Times. Uniform with 
Volumes I and II. 


Boxed. $6.00. 


THE POMP OF POWER 
Anonymous 
“Searching diplomatic and mili- 
tary revelations.”—New York 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

E. T. Raymond 
“Brilliant. By one of the keenest 
non-hero-worshipping bi- 
ographers.”—Boston Transcript. 





of the Year.. .2 .. 








ON A CHINESE SCREEN  g..ersct Maugham 


“Open at random and you will run across a gem, gay or tragic, that 
will leave an indelible impression.” —New York Herald. $2.00. 


THE CATHEDRAL Hugh Walpole 


“One is tempted to use architectural terms for it has something of 
the magnificence of a cathedral.” —New York Herald. $2.00. 


THE BREAKING POINT Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“Tt’s Mary Roberts Rinehart at her most skillful best.”—Chicago 
Tribune. $2.00. 


THE JU DGE Rebecca West 


Sinclair Lewis says: “Superb. I do wish to bear testimony to the 
vast pleasure I am having from ‘The Judge’.” $2.50. 


HUNTINGTOWER 


By the author of ‘‘Greenmantle.” 
New York Post. $2.00. 


LI LIAN Arnold Bennett 


“An illustration, replete with irony of the po- 
sition of the vast majority of women.”—New 
York Times. $2.00. 


BALLOONS 


“She possesses the inestimable gift of seeing 
things from an original angle.”—Boston Tran- 
script. $2.00. 


DECEMBER LOVE 


Robert Hichens 


Surpasses “Bella Donna.” “Mr. Hichens has 
peered deeply into the hidden recesses of the 
heart.”—Philadelphia North American. $2.00. 


LOCHINVAR LUCK 


Albert Payson Terhune 


His finest dog story yet, and ‘‘no man writes of 
dogs with more fine understanding.” —New York 
Post. $2.00. 


THE THREE LOVERS 


Frank Swinnerton 














John Buchan 


“The grandest of grand yarns.” — 





Princess Bibesco 


Octavo. 


$3.00 


“A highly entertaining as well as thoughtful story.”—Chicago 
News. ‘Author of ‘Nocturne’ and ‘Coquette’ writes another 
masterpiece.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. $2.00. 


ONE THING IS CERTAIN Sophie Kerr 


‘Fer sense of values, her appreciation of beauty, glints of humor and 
always that sense of abounding vitality she imparts to her work.”— 
Boston Transcript. $1.90. 


THE JUST STEWARD Richard Dehan 


“We demand for it whatever in the world of letters stands for the 
Distinguished Service Medal.”—New York World. $2.00. 


TOWN AND GOWN 


Lynn and Lois Seyster Montross 
A discovery! A book that everyone will soon be discussing. $2.00. 


THE HOUSE OF FIVE SWORDS 


Tristram Tupper 


“Mystery, excellently conceived climaxes and. a love interest that 
moves at a fast pace.” —New York Times. $2.00. 


If you would keep in touch with the fugitive and worth while news from behind the scenes, if you want to acquire a back- 
ground of literary information, if you like to read stories, articles and poetry of real merit and then meet the authors face to face, 


you will enjoy THE BOOKMAN. 40 Cents Monthly. 


$4.00 Yearly. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Certain Radical and Conservative Critics 


(Continued. from page 50) 


best poets of England as he sees them (he even puts them in order) 
and then note a few names which he omits. His Twelve Chosen 
Ones are Gilbert K. Chesterton, Alice Meynell, Charles Wilhams 
(whoever he may be), Walter de la Mare, Ralph Hodgson, W. B. 
Yeats, Hilaire Belloc, J. C. Squire, W. H. Davies, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Laurence Binyon, and John Masefield. He leaves 
out altogether Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman, Rudyard Kipling, 
Arthur Symons, A. E. (George William Russell), Gordon Bot- 
tomley, John Drinkwater, James Stephens, Robert Bridges, and 
Charles Doughty. Assuredly his choices are “idiosyncratic.” 

The American poets (eighty pages are devoted to them, and 
147 to the Englishmen) come off better. Both Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and Robert Frost have chapters devoted to them, and 
Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, William Rose, 
and Stephen Benét, Sara Teasdale, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
Ridgely Torrence are lucky enough to receive consideration in 
portions of chapters. George Sterling, Vachel Lindsay, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Elinor Wylie, Josephine Preston Peabody 
and John G. Niehardt are among those missing. 

Leaving these two individualistic writers we come to fare that 
may be accepted more seriously by the reader, for the critical 
acumen is of a higher average. This fare includes, “The Critical 
Game’”® by John Macy, “Books Reviewed’ by J. C. Squire and 
“Essays at Large”? by Solomon Eagle (J. C. Squire). Mr. 
Macy’s book is by far the more important. It is a clear victory 
for the American here. There are times when his prose is, perhaps, 
not so felicitous as that of the Englishman, but nis judgments are 
always sound and he is an adept at conclusive and logical reason- 
ing. Mr. Macy strays a long way through world literature in 
this book, for the reader may find chapters on Dante in English, 
Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Conrad, Tagore, Shelley, Thomas Hardy, 
H. G. Wells, John Masefield, and even James Joyce, author of 
that extraordinary volume, “Ulysses.” For the most part lean- 
ing toward conservative and rational evaluations, the critic will 
be discovered to be essentially modern in his intimations. He is 
always open-minded and his attempts at criticism are mainly 
animated by a desire to get within the skin of the writer discust 
and to concentrate the spirit of that writer so that the reader may 
comprehend his nature. Mr. Macy does not falter when he 
chooses to indict-a writer who, he thinks, is undeserving of the 
vogue he has attained. As evidence of this we have the excoriat- 
ing chapter on Tagore, the pseudo-mystic who charmed women’s 
clubs all over America not so many seasons ago. Criticism, ac- 
cording to Mr. Macy, who prefaces his book with a credo, is only 
one form of the writing game. “The function of criticism at the 
present time,” he observes, “and at all times is the function of all 
literature, to be wise, witty, eloquent, instructive, humorous, 
original, graceful, beautiful, provocative, irritating, persuasive.” 
One can but devoutly say “ Amen” to all this. Mr. Macy, judged 
by his own standards, is all of these things except, perhaps, beauti- 
ful. He does not possess the secret of starting the heart with 
lovely prose-cadences or beautiful thoughts. After all, however, 
this is but a minor defect in a critic whose prose is always cool, 
pellucid, and finely polished, who can extract the meat from his 
subject in the most graceful manner, and who is always well- 
tempered, dispassionate and rational. 

Mr. J. C. Squire fulfils several of the requirements of Mr. 
Macy’s ideal critic, but he fails so badly in others that his claim to 
the title of critic is somewhat in doubt. He is graceful, witty, 
often eloquent, humorous and graceful. But he is rarely wise, 
instructive, original, provocative or persuasive. In fact he is 
more a commentator on books than a critic. He knows what he 
likes and he knows why he likes it, and he can set this down in 
felicitous prose. Any reader looking for particular critical stand- 
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. Squire. George H. Doran Company. 


*Essays at Lance. By Solomon Eagle. George H. Doran Company. 


ards, however, will be doomed to disappointment, for Mr. Squire 
does not appear to have any. “Books Reviewed”’ contains a se- 
lection from papers on old and new books which have appeared 
weekly in The Observer and they are essentially transient in char- 
acter. Many of the books are forgotten and many more of them 
will be. Indeed, there are times when the reader will have the 
sensation of reading the dramatic criticisms of season-before- 
last’s stage successes. In “Essays at Large” Mr. Squire, under 
the nom-de-plume of Solomon Eagle, has gathered together 
a number of papers which originally appeared in the columns of 
the English Outlook. They are of wider significance than books, 
altho many of them are occasioned by literary subjects. Indeed, 
they may be regarded as light essays proper and not as criticism 
at all. In any final analysis Mr. Squire must be set down as 
a minor English essayist and not as a critic. He comments 
prettily on life and letters, but he is neither constructive nor de- 
structive when it comes to a consideration of the modern experi- 
mentations in letters. 

And so we come to two critics who may, without disparagement 
to them, be designated as conservative. One of them, the greater, 
died three years ago. He is Caleb T. Winchester, late professor 
of English literature at Wesleyan University, and his book, “An 
Old Castle and Other Essays’’® is, with certain slight reservations, 
a delight to read from beginning to end. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the subjects he treats will be of particular interest 
to the modern young man, for they are concerned with such things 
as Ludlow Castle, Shakespeare’s plays, the literature of the Age 
of Queen Anne, Jonathan Swift, Robert Burns, John Ruskin, 
Browning, even that almost forgotten English poet, Arthur 
Hugh Clough. The graceful and smoothly flowing sentences of 
Mr. Winchester garment thought that is always distinguished, 
judgments that are those of a cultured and reticent man, and 
pictures that are delightful because of the ease with which they 
are fashioned. No one can read the essay “ An Old Castle” with- 
out the Elizabethan era coming to life within the mind’s eye. It 
is beautifully and gently done. The Shakespearean chapters 
are as fine, altho readers may object to some of the conclusions. 
For instance, few lovers of Shakespeare will think that the Bard 
was wasting himself on an illicit love-affair in “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” The very fire of the passion of these figures lifted 


their tragedy from the smallnesses of illicit relationship to some- — 


thing higher. The Serpent of Old Nile was more than an aban- 
doned woman. She was a crystallization of a great passion, of 
an urge that transcended petty everyday loves. It is possibly 


because of his old-fashioned religious training that we find Pro- 


fessor Winchester unable quite to grasp the tragic significance of 
such situations. He was born to discover ethical truths of a dog- 
matic sort in literature. His whole training was in such fields, 
But it does not deter him from being a keen evaluator of the 
beauty in genius, and his Shakespearean essays are seldom 
nullified by preachiness. 

The other conservative is Fred Lewis Pattee, and it is like reading 
a book before the war to travel through his “Sidelights on Amer- 
ican Literature.’’’ Here are chapters on O. Henry and Jack 
London. Heavens! we observe; how we have traveled since it 
was the fashion to write essays about O. Henry and Jack London. 
There is even an essay on Longfellow—and one can imagine what 
the Younger Generation would do to this. However, they must 
be content with a really informative article on H. L. Mencken. 
Mr. Pattee possesses a peculiarly ingratiating style of writing 
which is plentifully interspersed with quotations from the writers 
he is considering. Thus, we may regard him as an expositive 
critic, letting his subjects betray themselves through their own 
mouths. It is a successful method when it is well handled and 
Mr. Pattee may be credited with handling it with a high degree 
of facility. 
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Ambassador Page and Woodrow Wilson 


(Continued from page 9) 


leadership of the President in formulating the struggle, in putting its 
aims high, and in taking the democratic lead in the world, a lead 
that will make the world over—and in taking the democratic lead 
of the English-speaking folk. . . . 

The bloody Thing will get us all if we don’t fight our level best; 
and it’s only by our help that we'll be saved. That clearly gives us 
the leadership. Everybody sees that.. Everybody acknowledges it. 
The President authoritatively speaks it—speaks leadership on a 
higher level than it was ever spoken before to the world. As soon as 
we get this fighting job over, the world procession toward freedom— 
our kind of freedom—will begin under our lead. 


Again in May he writes to the President from Sandwich—where 


he had gone, a broken man, to seek vainly a little rest before he 
died: 
Your speeches are worth an army in France and more, for they 
keep the proper elevation. 


It is a sad thing that these two strong, true men, serving so 
sincerely the same fundamental ideals, should have differed: it is 
sadder still to see those less important differences of method 


emphasized. America is big enough, broad enough, to contain 


both, admire both—and if the God of all true things will send the 
needed fire—to follow both. For we need to-day, more than ever, 


- the vision of leadership and service that both of these men had so 


abundantly : for without that vision the people perish. 
Mr. Burton J. Hendrick has done a fine piece of work in the 


arrangement and presentation of the material in these volumes. 





Italian Premiers Discuss the War’s 


Aftermath 
(Continued from page 27) 


in varying forms, the answer: “Giolitti is back in power because 


there are enough Italians who believe that he acted as he did 


for what he believed to be the good of Italy.” 


In short, Giolitti returned to power because the Italians could 
see the heaps of dead and the heaps of ruins which the war had 
brought them rather more plainly than the heaps of benefits 
which, they had been told, would come to them as a result of their 
sacrifices. His triumph was the triumph of the “I-told-you-so” 
party. And the old statesman shows in his book that his return 
to the premiership was a soothing balm to his feelings. 

He eloquently defends his handling of the great labor troubles 
in Italy during 1920, when a number of factories were seized by 
workmen, which brought Italy to the verge of a Bolshevist revo- 
lution. Giolitti’s government was bitterly criticized then and 
afterward for not having used force in ejecting the workmen 
from the occupied factories. But, insists Giolitti, to have done 
that would have been to provoke bloody conflict. By allowing the 
workmen to continue in possession of the factories, argues Gio- 
litti, he made them realize that they alone could not run the fac- 
tories, that the cooperation of their employers was essential. ‘This 
they realized at length, with true Italian common sense, he says; 
whereupon the situation gradually reverted to normal and the 
plans of the extremists were foiled. 


Those who deplored my policy most emphatically [he writes], were 
the agitators who had calculated upon using the occupation of the fac- 
tories as a step toward the initiation of a revolutionary movement 


throughout Italy. > 


Be that as it may, Giolitti was once more ousted from the 
premiership and the growing belief that official Italian post-war 
policy in dealing with radical elements was all wrong at last found 
vent in the overthrow of the Italian Government last fall by 
Mussolini and his Fascisti, the deadly foes of radicalism, social- 
ism, extremism, Bolshevism and nearly every other political 
“ism” except nationalism. As to Fascismo, Giolitti keeps his 
opinions to himself. He had written’ Finis” on the last page of 
the second and last volume of his memoirs before Mussolini’s coup 
@état had inaugurated a new era of Italian history. 
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COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


at the height of his power 
in a novel of the eternal 
feminine 


THE 


SEVEN AGES 
OF WOMAN 


By the author of “Sinister Street,” “Carnival,” etc. 


Taking seven periods in one woman’s rich and varied 


life, Mr. Mackenzie builds his novel round her and her 
experience—giving us a story that challenges the atten- 
tion of women from seventeen to seventy—as well as 
the interest of men who know, or think they know, 
women. 2.00 


I CAN REMEMBER 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Edited by ROSALINE MASSON 


A treat for the Stevenson lover is this rich mosaic 


of reminiscences of R. L. S., from childhood through 
the years in Samoa, written by nearly one hundred 
persons who knew him, including James M. Barrie, 
Edmund Gosse, Dr. Trudeau and Mrs. Bourke Cock- 
ran. Included are some hitherto unpublished letters 
written by Stevenson. 
that rare exhilaration that comes from the company of 
great personalities. With 6 photographs of Stevenson. 


A book which gives the reader 


$2.50 
WALLPAPER 


Its History, Design and Use 
By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN, Ph. D. 


The only work on its subject, a book for the general 


reader as well as the practical worker in interior decorat- 
ing. Here for the first time an authority, who has 
worked practically in the decorative arts for years, 
applies laboratory results in the psychology of color 
and well-grounded theories of zsthetics to the problems 
of interior decoration. 
because of the greatly increased use of wallpapers by the 
foremost decorators. 


A particularly timely book 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 


An Understanding, Practical Discussion of 


WHAT ’S WRONG 
WITH OUR GIRLS? 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


Author of ‘What Women Want,” etc. 


We call them flappers. We say they shun 
responsibility. We protest at their extreme dress. 
Mrs. Hale, with an understanding based on actual 
experience in bringing up the modern girl, gives 
us a searching, sensible discussion worthy of 
consideration by every man and woman interested 
in the future of America’s girls. $1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
New York 
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The Thorny Path of the Salaried Employee 
By Raymond G. Fuller 


RILLIANCE of thought and style in recent sociological 
literature has been confined very largely to writers of 
radical or iconoclastic tendencies. Not that iconoclastic 

thought is necessarily brilliant in itself, but in combination with 
brilliance of style it sometimes seems, at least, to partake of the 
same quality. Brilliance of thought and style can, however, be 
arrayed on the side of constructive conservatism, for it is so 
found in the book by John Corbin entitled, “The Return of the 
Middle Class.’’* 

Mr. Corbin does not defend the 
old for its oldness or attack the 
new for its newness. He is not a 
conservative of the hang-back 
kind, full of fears; he is rather a 
social conservationist, looking for- 
ward, full of hopes. He takes the 
old and the new together for his 
subject matter and goes on, with 
keen and vigorous mind, to the 
formation and statement of opin- 
ions about the present and the 
future. Those opinions are 
worthy of respect, if only for the 
critical and creative intelligence 
that went into their making. 
Their validity may be questioned, 
as befits opinions—what else are 
opinions for? What else but 
opinions can be expected in soci- 
ological literature, or that part of 
it that deals with current prob- 
lems and the perils and promise 
of the unknown to-morrow? But 
opinions are the stuff out of which 
public opinion is made—the ma- 
terials of a social will and 
purpose. 

The author discusses trade- 
unionism, socialism, democracy, 
feminism, a hundred controver- 
sial topics, but the real distinction 
of his book lies in his serious at- 
tempt to discover and set forth 
the place of “the middle class’ 
in relation to the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of society. 
Here is his principal theme, and here he renders pioneer and per- 
manent service, developing the theme with an ability and to an 
extent that make the book a sociological landmark. Mr. Corbin 
has done something which students of society, for a long while to 
come, will have to take into account. William Graham Sumner, 
in his essay on “The Forgotten Man,” and Franklin H. Giddings, 
in “Democracy and Empire,” are his predecessors, but he, too, 
in his ampler discussion of the middle-class, is surely a predecessor 
of later writers. As protagonist of the American middle-class he 
has no equal. 

As the warfare between labor and capital progresses this mid- 
dle-class is slowly but steadily emerging from the inchoate public, 
assuming recognizable shape, becoming class-conscious. 

The middle-class has, and presently it will cherish [he says], a 


*THe RetTURN OF THE MrippLE CLAss. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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JOHN CORBIN 


wrong as deep as the wrong which, over a century ago, gave origin and 
impetus to the labor unions. While labor and capital floated high on. 
the tide of war-made prosperity, the salaried folk were submerged. 
Their grievances in the matter of rent, clothing and food are familiar 
—the tragedy of “the new poor.” This economic wrong affords the 
definite incentive to organized resistance. But underlying it is a 
moral wrong which, consciously or unconsciously, is raising the irre- 
sistible ground-swell of rebellion. Untold millions of Americans are 
unable to educate their children as they themselves were educated, 
unable to equip them for the work of their kind in the world. Other 
millions have been prevented by 
poverty from having any children 
at all. We are face to face with 
‘an extinction of the best intelli- 
gence, the soundest traditions, of 
American life. 


Almost without exception, Mr. 
Corbin remarks, sociologists write 
of the present and picture the 
future without reference to the 
middle-class—blandly forecasting | 
the resolution of three social 
forces by reckoning with only two 
of them. They give their atten- 
tion to the conflict between labor 
and capital, between the prole- 
tariat and “the masters.” In 
that actual conflict the middle- 
class is forgotten, or ignored, tho 
it suffers most. It even forgets 
itself, until on occasion it raises 
a cry of protest—and asks if it 
has any rights. Generally speak- 
ing, it takes sides, but not its own 
side. The report of the Inter- 
church Committee on the steel 
strike is cited in this connection— 
a report “of great value statisti- 
cally, but deeply tinctured with 
socialism.” 

“What is to be the limit, if 
any,” Mr. Corbin wants to know, 
“to this self-prostration of the 
brains and the racial integrity of 
the nation before the ignorant, 
passion-driven proletariat; of this 
self-immolation of its spiritual forces in behalf of ‘an American 
standard of living’ for the off-scourings of Europe?” And he 
scores “the leaders in the world of capital” who, “in order to 
swell their profits, have abetted the importation of brutal and 
ignorant aliens and have employed them under a régime which 
makes them raw material for the most dangerous propaganda that 
has ever risen among us.” 

Trade-unionism is becoming infected with the socialistic virus, 
through inoculation of the workers of the new immigration. 
“This is not the work of vague, irresponsible visionaries. The 
agitators and many of their converts are upstanding craftsmen, 
men of American birth and traditions, highly paid, proudly class- 
conscious.” Even the old-line unionism, for which Mr. Gompers 
tries to stand, disregards the middle-class, quite as truly if 
not so outspokenly as Marxism and the various forms of 
neo-Marxism. Marx prophesied, “Between the upper and 
the nether millstone the middle-class will be ground out.” 
But there are practical difficulties in trying to carry on society 
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without the middle-class. 
Soviet program? 


Was it not [asks Corbin] in Lenin’s estimate of the middle-class? 
At first he regarded them merely as the despised and hated bour- 
geoisie, and as such he wreaked the class struggle upon them—robbed, 
starved, imprisoned, enslaved, and foully murdered them. . . . Far 
from being able to adapt industry to the changing needs of the time, 
organized labor in control was powerless even to keep the wheels 
turning. Very soon Lenin was obliged to seek out the old managerial 
and technical forces—such of them as had not already been starved 
and shot—and employed them at advanced wages. They took up 
their posts and presumably did what they could . . . but they made 
no headway. ‘The Soviet workmen, even at their old familiar tasks, 
shirked and malingered. 


Soviet Russia is controversial ground, but the point that Corbin 
makes is that in the realm of industry, and in industrial society, 
there is more than labor, more than capital—more than the two 
combined and eager to work in harmony. In America the middle- 
class is threatened with extinction, not by force, but by economic 
and social forces. The members of this American middle-class are 
the brains of the nation, the repository and the guardians of all 
that is best in the racial stock, in the national tradition. They 
are the dependence of Americanism and of national greatness. 
But the old stock is dying out. “Those who rise into the middle- 
class by virtue of their vigor, intelligence, and sympathy with our 
institutions, inevitably share its fate.” “In order that a biologic 
strain shall be checked and put in the way of ultimate extinction, 
itis only necessary that it shall encounter the economic conditions 
now prevailing among the well-born and well-bred.”” The process 
going on is one that progressively obliterates ability and perverts 
the development of American life. The menace was not so serious 
before the new immigration set in— 


peoples who, having been basely subjected throughout history, still 
live in medieval filth and squalor, with little sense of the dignity of life 
or the nobility of womanhood; peoples who have no experience of free 
institutions and, so far as we know, little or no capacity for them. 
For the time being we have stemmed the immigrant tide, yet the fact 
remains that these new immigrants with their children number some 
20,000,000, and that after the briefest of rites we hail them as Ameri- 
cans—consider that we have qualified them to take up the traditions 
of our fathers when we have taught them a few catch-phrases of equal- 
ity and democracy. . . . As a result of the insurgence of the moron 
multitude in the modern industrial state, our liberties are threatened 
with that most degrading tyranny, the tyranny of ignorant and ill- 
born numbers. 


Continued restriction of immigration is one requirement of the 
situation, says Mr. Corbin, who proposes also eugenic measures. 
“Tf the burden of our civilization is to be sustained, the time must 
come, and very soon, when what little knowledge we have shall be 
used tosnuff out the demonstrably poisoned strains of our national 
life and liberate those that have shown fitness to cope with the 
problems of the future of civilization. If that means aristocracy, 
let the champion of proletarian democracy make the most of it.” 
We must limit democracy, for men are not created equal, equal to 
receive and equal to give; but those who have native ability, let 
them rise into a middle-class which shall be no longer the middle 
but the ruling class—in the industrial republic which Mr. Corbin 
describes at some length in one of his chapters. 

In the Congress of that new nation which Mr. Corbin projects, 
the creative leaders of farm bureaus, mines, steel mills and rail- 
ways would find a means of working for the country as a whole 
while they voiced their nearer interests, and of voicing their nearer 
interests while they worked for the country as a whole. 

In Mr. Corbin’s arguments, denunciations, proposals and fore- 
casts there are doubtless many fallacies and errors, but the book 
contains, as surely, much of incisive criticism and indubitable 
truth. One can not be utterly just to it without quoting or reading 
it all—if even then. So read it. 


Where was the miscalculation in the 


Horace Wyndham 


Author of 


A volume of reminiscences 
that 1s different. Greeted 
with convulsive laughter and 
delight 1n England. The 
raconteur will find it a mine 
of good stories and anecdotes. 


The Nineteen Hundreds 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


S. Morgan-Powell: “‘ A brilliantly pungent volume. The author possesses a very keen 
sense of humor that enables him to tell stories with aplomb and a relish that adds 
sharpness to their wit. His frankness is natural, not studied, and his candor is sincere. 
He is a very jovial companion for an evening, he never gives you a chance to steal 
an odd forty winks. We begin with his start in literary work, and from that point 
to the end we read with steadily increasing interest a record as remarkable as anything 
that has been offered for public perusal for many moons. I have seldom read a book 
of autobiography that contained so much eminently diverting material for a racon- 
teur. The author's portrait-gallery is astonishingly extensive and varied. His 
writing has the effect of a powerful tonic upon a jaded system. It stirs the blood. 
At the same time you are always kept on the verge of laughter—the quiet chuckling 
kind that gives such intense satisfaction no matter at what hour you may be reading ” 

$2.50 


The Gentleman from San Francisco 


AND OTHER STORIES. By I. A. BUNIN 


Translated by D. H. Lawrence, S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf 


J. Middleton Murry in the London Nation and Athenaeum: “The narrative sweeps like 
one of the Atlantic billows amid which it passes, with a restrained and rhythmical 
fury from mockery to mockery. . . . When a writer has given us one of the greatest 
short stories of our age, and perlaps the only great story which is truly modern in the 
sense that it gives a synthesis of existence under aspects which never existed before 
the end of the nineteenth century, we have no right to ask for more. Bunin has 
earned a place in the literature of the world. Is there another Russian writer since 
Gorky of whom so much ¢an be truly said?’’ 


New York Nation: ‘The vividness and reality of these stories are of a sort which one 
has come to expect almest as a matter of course from Russian fiction.” 
Manchester Weekly Guardian: “It is difficult to do justice to the piercing, artistic 


quality of The Gentleman from. San Francisco, a masterpiece whose terrific force 
cannot be transmitted at second hand.”’ 


The House of the Beautiful Hope 


By ROBERT STUART CHRISTIE 


The best-reviewed book of 1922 in England, where it has passed through many 
large editions. The story, the scenes of which are laid in London and Portugal, 
centers around a young artist of noble ideals, his worldly wife, and a wholly delightful 
girl who comes into his life after he has realized his wife’s character. The delicate 
situation thus created is treated with a power which lifts it to a plane of true romance. 
__ London Times: ‘‘A romance of originality and charm ... . delightfully fantastic 
idyll. . . . The tale of the love of Raphael and Pepita is literally clothed in flowers 
..... A very true and delicate study of unsophisticated girlhood. ... The arresting 
quality of this book inclines us to look forward with considerable interest to Mr. 
Christie's future career.” $2.00 


Out of the Frying Pan 


By C. NINA BOYLE 


Author of ‘‘What Became of Mr. Desmond?’’ 


A mystery story of most ingenious plot, intricate yet convincing and drawn on a 
canvas of the underworld that is truly Dickensonian in its flavor, immensity, and 
amazing knowledge of life and people, written in a master’s style, vivid and forceful. 

The novel is one of intrigue, of rogues, male and female, of fascinating villains with 
soft spots in their hearts, of chaste schoolmistresses, and a lovely young heroine whom 
fate has cast into a world of disreputability, but who meets her fate with spirit and 
humor. The author’s observation is so fresh and sane that even her scoundrels do 
not leave a nasty taste behind. A 

London Daily Mail: ‘‘ Not often is a plot so ingenious and intriguing, combined with 
so neat a skill in drawing character and in creating different kinds of social atmos- 


phere. 
Pall Mall Gazette: *‘One of the best rogue stories we have read.” $2.00 


Judge George W. Simpson 


rendered the following verdict upon the three books attacked by 
the New York Soctety for the Suppression of Vice: 


“T have read these books with sedulous care. I find each 
is a distinct contribution to the literature of the day. 
Each deals with one or another of the phases of present 


thought.” 
WOMEN IN LOVE 
By D. H. Lawrence 


John Macy: ‘Insidious loveliness.”’ 
This great masterpiece, formerly $15, in a new, unabridged 
edition. $2.50 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By Arthur Schnitzler 


Heywood Broun: *’ A glorious piece of work.” 
Formerly $10. In anew unabridged edition. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


With a preface by Sigmund Freud. 


Batouala 
By RENE MARAN 


The now famous novel by the Negro author, which won the Prix Goncourt and is 
a@ success in every land. Conceded to be as good and powerful in the American 
edition as in the original. $1.75 


Thomas Seltzer, Publisher ° Sistcise 
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T IS not always easy to sympathize with the impulsive be- 
| havior in which novel heroines are so extremely prone to in- 
dulge. This, by the way, may be one reason why the very 
youthful heroine has so long been popular with writers as well as 
with the reading public, lack of years being generally regarded as 
a sufficient excuse for lack of sense. Mrs. Wilkins, the heroine of 
the latest tale by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” is a married woman “who must have been at least 
thirty,” the dowdy wife of Mellersh Wilkins, a solicitor who “was 
difficult with fish, and liked only soles, except salmon,” and yet it 
is not difficult to understand her impulsive yielding to the tempta- 
tion offered by that very alluring advertisement, even tho it did 
mean parting with the ninety pounds, saved penny by penny out 
of her dress allowance, which was all she had in the world. Lon- 
don in February; an uncomfortable club; gray skies; mud; splash- 
ing omnibuses; a “horrible, sooty rain””—to have only these, and 
then suddenly see spread before one the chance of Italy, sunshine 
and wistaria! Who can blame Mrs. Wilkins if she did what she 
had never done before in all her life of buying fish for her 
husband and being negligible at parties—spoke to a stranger! 

That was how it began, “The Enchanted April,” which four 
women of different ages, dispositions and social classes spent to- 
gether in the small medieval castle on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Ancient tho it was, the castle possest electric light and 
a patent bath—which was liable to blow up in a disconcerting 
manner if not handled with care and a judicious attention to the 
set of rules hung on the wall; and as the rules were printed in 
Italian, they conveyed precisely nothing at all to the minds of 
most of the castle’s English visitors. Each of the four women is 
very well and clearly individualized. First and most lovable of 
them all is shy, freckle-faced little Mrs. Wilkins, with her child- 
like eagerness, her occasional alarming propensity to “see things” 
which, like the Spanish fleet discerned by our old friend Tilburina, 
were “not yet in sight,” her love of beauty that had gone hungry 
for so long, and her touching faith in the power of beauty to 
affect others as it affected her. Next comes Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
handsome, grave, serene, narrow-minded, and cursed with a worse 
than New England conscience, which was the bane of her hus- 
band’s life, and the source of most of their troubles. Mrs. Fisher, 
the wealthy, elderly Victorian lady who lived in the past, selfish, 
unloving and unloved, is more commonplace than any of the 
others. And last comes the one who is perhaps the most unusual 
and original of them all, Lady Caroline Dester, “the daughter of 
the Droitwiches,” as Mr. Wilkins called her. 

The story tells of the month these four spent together, “The 
Enchanted April,” which brought to each a happiness she had 
almost ceased to hope for. One is inclined to fear that in at least 
two instances it was not a lasting happiness, but then they would 
have memories, which were a good deal better than nothing. The 
book is drenched with sunshine, full of the color and scent of 
flowers, the delicious warmth of the Italian spring. If it is rather 
over-sweetened, over-sentimentalized, it has more than a little 
sparkle, many touches of wit, and such deft phrasing as the de- 
scription of Frederick Arbuthnot: “Frederick had been the kind 
of husband whose wife betakes herself early to the feet of God. 
From him to them had been a short tho painful step.” The mis- 
understandings which proved so extraordinarily beneficent are 


cleverly handled, the Italian servants are amusing and com-, 


petent, and several of the incidents are funny. There are some 
lovely pen-pictures of the castle and its surroundings. 





THE ENCHANTED Aprit. By “Elizabeth.” With frontispiece. 
pages. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90. 
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The Lost Mr. Linthwaite 


LTHO Mr. J. S. Fletcher is an extraordinarily prolific pro- 

ducer of mystery stories—his average rate would seem to 

be about four a year—his imagination, far from becoming weary, 

appears to thrive on exercise. This most recent tale of his is as 

fresh as if it were a first novel, and at the same time it shows all 
the skill of the practised hand. 

As its title implies, it is the story of a mysterious disappearance. 
John Linthwaite was a bachelor, sixty-three years old, sound in 
wind and limb, with plenty of money, excellent health, a good 
digestion, and not a care in the world. He had been a success- 
ful London solicitor, and had retired in order to devote himself 
to those antiquarian pursuits which served him as that indispensa- 
ble adjunct to contented old age—a hobby. Furthermore, he 
was not known to have any enemies. It is true that he was 
about to take a trip through the south and southwest of England 
with his nephew, Richard Brixey, of the editorial staff of the 
Morning Sentinel, and to have a journey in company with a 
relative hanging over one might often be regarded as a sufficient 
reason for anything, even for a mysterious disappearance. But, 
as it happened, Mr. Linthwaite and his nephew were fond of each 
other, and when the latter learned that his uncle had taken a room 
at-the Mitre Hotel in the old cathedral town of Selchester on 
Monday, gone out for a walk on Tuesday morning, and vanished, | 
he went to Selchester as fast as the train service would permit. 
And once there, he devoted himself heart and soul to searching 
for his lost relative. 

Mr. Fletcher’s methods have long since become familiar to 
all lovers of mystery stories, and he does not deviate from them 
in this new one. First this person and then that comes forward 
with a bit of evidence. There is here a little seen, and there a 
little heard, link after link being added until the chain is complete. 
And the people who give these bits of evidence, however slightly 
they may be sketched, are all individuals, all human beings. Mr. 
Fletcher does not depend on the puppets usually found in detec- 
tive fiction, and he plays fair with his reader; also, he knows how 
to write clear, straightforward and thoroughly readable English. 
“The Lost Mr. Linthwaite” is an excellent tale, well constructed, 
well written, plausible and perplexing, with a likable, intelligent 
hero, and a mystery that really mystifies. 





THe Lost Mr. LIntTHwalte. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


The Code of the Karstens 


“ E LOYAL to your King, keep your word, never turn your 
back to an enemy and never let any woman suffer from ~ 
fault of yours’”—this is the code of the Karstens, and, as codes 
of conduct go, itis a very good one. The trouble, as Erik Karsten 
finds, is in the application. For all the male Karstens, and par- 
ticularly the curly ones, who are the geniuses of the family, are 
cursed with an inordinate interest in the fair sex and with the 
inability to confine their interest to any one member of it. This 
makes it extremely difficult to live up to rules Two and Four. 
The Karstens are Danes of aristocratic lineage. As far back 
as the history of the family goes, members of it have served the 
State as soldiers and as statesmen. In every generation there 
have been one or more Karstens with curly hair, and these have 
always been successful in everything they undertook, including 
their amours. Unfortunately, very few of the curly Karstens 
have gone in for money-making, and the family fortunes, at the 


By J. S. Fletcher. 305 pages. 
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time the story opens, are at rather a low ebb. Erik, whose story 
Mr. Kinney tells in “The Code of the Karstens,” is the only one 
of his generation, and his up-bringing and education become a 
joint charge upon the entire family, including his parents, his 
_ grandfather and his two bachelor uncles. The father and mother 
are rather vague personalities, whose influence scarcely seems to 
have made itself felt. It is the uncles who have most to do with 
forming the boy’s character. 
Erik goes to California and, after several amorous adventures, 
marries an American girl. ‘That puts a stop to his philandering 
for a time, but not forever. He discovers that he has married 
the wrong woman, and the only remedy that occurs to him is to 
carry on an illicit intrigue with the right one. When his wife 
divorces him, the other woman expects him to offer marriage, and, 
when he does not do so, refuses to continue their relations. The 
story ends in Japan, where Karsten takes unto himself a geisha 
girl. This affair ends in a manner quite in keeping with the 
Karsten traditions. 





Tue Cope or THE Karstens. By Henry Walsworth Kinney. 359 
pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 





*“Alcatraz’’? and °**North”’ 


N THE writing of stories in which animals play a prominent 
part, there is always the temptation to make them too nearly 
human, to ascribe to them the same emotions, the same methods 
of reasoning and the same motives that govern our own actions. 
It is easy enough to believe that some animals are swayed by fear 
and hate and love and gratitude, but when an author attempts 
to describe the play of these emotions with the same attention to 
detail that he would use in writing of a man or a woman, there is 
always danger that the illusion of reality may be lost. 

In “Alcatraz,” Max Brand almost spoils a very good Western 
story by making this mistake. The book takes its name from 
that of a stallion which escapes from a cruel master and becomes 
the leader of a band of wild horses. Not content with telling 
us what the stallion does and letting us draw our own conclusions 
as to his motives, Mr. Brand tells us what the animal thinks, 
how he plans and schemes to outwit his enemy, man, and 
_ finally how he becomes the willing slave of the man who has 

saved his life. The tax on the reader’s credulity is greater than 
any author has the right to impose. 

Fortunately, Alcatraz does not have the story all to himself. There 
isa girl whoismaking a gallant fight to fill her invalid father’s place 
~ asmanager of hisranch, and thereis a red-headed man who can out- 
- ride, out-shoot and out-bluff anything that walks in shoe-leather. 

Another novel in which an animal plays an important rile is 
“North,” by James B. Hendryx. This time it is a dog, an 
Eskimo huskie named Skookum. ‘The scene is in Alaska, and 
the characters are chiefly miners and prospectors. Skookum is 
the property of Lou Gordon, whose father is known as B’iler 
Gordon, because he is obsessed by the idea that it would be 
practicable to thaw out the ground by means of jets of steam so 
that mining could be carried on more conveniently in winter than 
by the old method of building wood fires in the shafts. When 
we first meet Lou, she is a child of eleven years, most of which 
have been spent in Alaska. She is‘most emphatically an out-door 
girl and her father’s constant companion in his wanderings in 
search of gold. She learns to handle a dog team better than most 
men, and Skookum is the leader of her team. 

The story is packed with thrilling incidents of life in the far 
North among men who have braved death in its most terrifying 
forms in the search for gold. And brave as these men are, not 
one of them has a stouter heart than the dog, Skookum. ‘True to 
his friends is Skookum, and a terror to his enemies. He is not 
much given to thinking, or, if he is, the author has been consider- 
ate enough not to tell us about it. 


P 





Atcatraz. By Max Brand. 325 pages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.90. 

Norra. By James B. Hendryx. 334 pages. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 





























Extraordinary Praise 
Acclaims this New Novel by 


Edward C. Booth 


Rose Macaulay author of “Potterism,” etc., 
says, “By the side of it most modern novels 
seem sharp, trivial, over-intelligent, dry or 
colorless. It has the plump, full-juiced ripe- ; 
ness of a sweet apple.” ee 


THE TREE 
OF THE GARDEN 


“This love story is one of the noblest and most 
beautiful in English fiction. The author has done a 
remarkable thing in making of an ignorant peasant 
girl a figure as fascinating as Juliet, as pathetic as 
Cordelia. Nothing so good has been done since 
Hardy wrote “Tess of the D’Ubervilles’.”—Louis J. 
McQuilland, in John O’London’s Weekly. 





“Tt is, even in their days when love 
has had so many apostles and recor- 
ders, an astonishing piece of poetic 
realism. A fine and unforgettable 
book.” —Westminster Gazette. 
$2.00 





The Song of 
The Dragon 


Going—to— 
The—Sun 








By John Taintor Foote 


Virile stories of sport, secret 

service, ete., by the author of 

“Dumb-Bell of Brookfield.” 
$2.00 


The Ground 
Swell 


By Alfred B. Stanford 


On a ship at sea, free from the 
shackles of civilization, a group 
of men reveal their true selves. 
An exceptionally strong and 
realistic romance of the sea. 
$2.00 


On the 


Gorilla Trail 
By 
Mary Hastings Bradley 
The exciting adventures of 
Mrs. Bradley and her five-year 
old daughter with the Akeley 


Expedition to Africa. 
Illustrated $5.00 


By Vachel Lindsay 


The latest verse of Mr. Lind- 
say’s and his own fanciful illus- 
trations. $1.75 


Anniversary 


Edition of 


DAVID 
HARUM 


By 
Edward Noyes 
Westcott 


This great American 
classic is now available 
in a special edition, 
beautifully printed and 
bound, with 143 pen and 
ink and rotogravure il- 
lustrations. A real Amer- 
ican novel that millions 
have read and millions 
still will read. $3.00 





Interesting Books in Varied Fields 
INDISCRETIONS’ OF LADY SUSAN 


NARRATIVES IN VERSE 


By Lady Susan Townley $5.00 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell $1.50 


ENGLISH WORDS AND THEIR BACKGROUND 


At All Booksellers 


By George H. McKnight $2.50 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 
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The Pointed ‘Tower 


E ARE all familiar with the scientific detective who brings 

a truckload of complicated apparatus to the scene of the 
crime, starts the wheels buzzing, and in a few moments is ready 
to tell us how, when, why and by whom the crime was committed. 
In “The Pointed Tower” Vance Thompson has given us a master 
of the science of crime detection of quite another type—one who 
uses his brains. As Mr. Guelpa is the retired director of the 
Technical Police Laboratory of Lyons, it is to be presumed that 
he is familiar with all the devices that have been invented to 
aid in the detection of crime. If he does not use them in running 
down the murderer of the Count de Granlieu, it must be because 
they would not help him to solve the mystery. For which the 
reader should be very thankful to Mr. Guelpa and to Vance 
Thompson. 

To declare that the Count was murdered and to find the mur- 
derer are two quite different things. There are not many clues 
to go by. Some rude ideographs scrawled on the parapet of a 
bridge, the impression of an automobile tire in the mud at the 
side of a road, the print of a rubber-heeled shoe on a par- 
quet floor, and of another shoe, a woman’s, on a rug—these 
are the witnesses who can not talk and, therefore, will not lie. It 
is known that the Count has squandered the fortune of his 
American wife and that they had quarreled and had been living 
apart for some time previous to his death. The police and the 
Count’s old father suspect the Countess of complicity in the 
murder. Some color is lent to this theory by the presence of 
her former sweetheart in Paris. He has come as the attor- 
ney for her father’s estate, with a view of settling her tangled 
financial affairs, but that explanation does not satisfy the 
authorities. 

Mr. Guelpa goes his own way, unraveling a thread here and a 
thread there, carefully weighing the evidence, telling the police 
what he finds, but never what he thinks, until he is sure that he 
is right. When the murderer has been arrested and the evidence 
against him is complete, Mr. Guelpa goes back to his retirement, 
but not, let us hope, to stay. Such a notable addition to fiction’s 
gallery of detectives should not be allowed to remain inactive. 








THe Ported Tower. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


By Vance Thompson. Indianapolis: The 


The Church on the Avenue 


HE chief trouble with the novel which deliberately sets out 

to teach a lesson is that it seldom, if ever, succeeds in being 
a good novel. It is one thing to show how human character and 
personality are affected and developed by social, spiritual and 
political environment; but to put the author’s ideas into the 
mouths of fictional puppets and permit them to preach to each 
other is something quite different. It is just this that Helen R. 
Martin has done in “The Church on the Avenue.” 

The scene of the story is a small city in Pennsylvania called 
Leitersville, after its leading citizen, Jake Leiter. Jake is the 
richest man in town, owns or controls its leading industries, holds 
its officials in the hollow of his hand, and is an Elder and the chief 
supporter of the one fashionable church, the Church on the Ave- 
nue. Practically every man, woman and child in the town is 
directly or indirectly dependent upon him for a livelihood, and 
he expects them to be duly grateful for being permitted to live. 
He pays his employees the lowest possible wages and believes 
in the Open Shop. Labor unions are not tolerated in Leiters- 
ville. 

Robert Watts, the pastor of the Church on the Avenue, is 
not a brilliant man, but he has a pleasing personality and preaches 
sermons which sound well but do not mean anything in particular. 
He is very careful to avoid subjects which might be offensive to 
the financial supporters of his church. The problems of the 
laboring man mean nothing to him. He thinks such things are 
best left to the employers. His wife, Jane, has views of her own 
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as to the duties of a clergyman, but she keeps them to herself, for 
the most part, in order to preserve peace in the family. 

Augusta Lawrence, a college classmate and friend of Jane 
Watts, comes to Leitersville to take the post of librarian at the 
public library founded by Jake Leiter. She is a woman who holds 
decided views about social and industrial problems, and she 
does not hesitate to express them. By espousing the cause of a 
number of school teachers who have been dismissed for joining 
the American Federation of Teachers, she incurs the enmity of 
Jake Leiter and loses her position, but not before she has stirred 
the town to its depths. She is ably seconded by the Rev. Clement 
Calloway, rector of the Episcopal Church, a clergyman of quite 
different caliber from Robert Watts. Jane Watts, too, is drawn 
into the controversy, much to the disgust of her husband. 

Enough has been told here to indicate that here is material 
enough for a very good novel, if it had only been treated as such. 
But so much space is taken up by discussion between the different 
characters that the story is often lost sight of for pages at a time. 
As a tract in favor of a new adjustment of industrial relations, the 
book is well worth reading, but as a novel it is a disappointment. 





Tuer CHURCH ON THE AVENUE. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


‘By Helen R. Martin. 348 pages. 


Two Mysteries 


HE writing of mystery stories is a game in which the author 

pits his skill against the intelligence of the reader. It is a 
game in which all the advantage is on the side of the author, but 
unless this fact is carefully disguised, the reader will refuse to 
play, and there will be no game. He must be led to believe that 
it is just as possible for him to solve the mystery as it is for the 
person who solves it in the story. 
~The fact that Anna Katharine Green has been writing mystery 
stories for nearly half a century and that the public continues 
to read her stories is proof that she has mastered, the technique 
of this class of fiction, and her latest novel, “The Step on the 
Stair,” makes it evident that her brain has not lost its cunning. 
It is the story of a murder and of a lost will. The murdered man 
is survived by his daughter, Orpha, and by two nephews, sons of 
his two brothers. Each of the nephews bears his uncle’s name, 
Edgar Quenton Bartholomew. To avoid confusion, it had been 
the uncle’s custom to call one of the nephews Edgar and the other 
Quenton. Shortly before his death, he makes two wills, one nam- 
ing Edgar as the heir to his fortune, and the other naming Quen- 
ton, it being understood that the heir is to marry Orpha. On his 
death-bed he destroys one of the wills and expires just as he is 
about to tell where the other is concealed. Nobody knows 
which will has been destroyed. It is not until two days later that 
it becomes known that his death was not due to the malady from 
which he suffered, but to poison. 

When the solution is reached, it is found that the various 
pieces of the puzzle fit together perfectly. Nothing enters into 
it that has not been indicated, however faintly, in some part of 
the story. There is no detective, or at least none who plays an 
important part. Both nephews search for the will, and both try 
to discover the murderer. Each secretly believes the other to 
be guilty. And the reader does not know what to believe until 
the author tells him, which is as it should be. 

In “The Shadow on the Glass” Charles J. Dutton tells of 
another mysterious murder. On the morning of his daughter’s 
wedding day, Frank Rice is found dead on the floor of a little study 
off the library on the top floor of his summer home at Watch Hill. 
His skull has been crusht, and the weapon, a heavy cane, is 
found on the floor beside the body. A mahogany box containing 
five thousand dollars in gold is missing from the library, and a 
rare and valuable book from the study. 

The detective who undertakes to unravel the mystery is John 
Bartley, who has appeared in other books by Mr. Dutton. There 
are plenty of clues for him to work on, but Bartley is convinced that 
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the one important clue has been overlooked, and so it proves. 
And it is a clue that has been brought to the reader’s attention 
quite early in the story, tho not in such a way as to let him 
into the secret. 

THE STEP ON THE STAIR. 


By Anna Katharine Green. 380 pages. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
Tue SHapow on THE Guass. By Charles J. Dutton. 251 pages. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 


Imaginary Portraits 


fe) of the duties of a biographer is to account, so far as 
possible, for those traits of character which have caused the 
subject of his biography to achieve eminence among his fellowmen. 
In his “Imaginary Portraits,” Harvey O’Higgins has made that 
his chief aim. What a man is does not matter to the author 
so much as how he became so. He uses the methods of the 
psychoanalyst, probing the subconscious minds of the story- 
people he has created in order to find the secret springs which make 
them move as they do. But his puppets are so life-like that it 
seems as tho he were analyzing real persons instead of fictitious 
ones. 

In the case of Peter Quale, for example, he finds that an in- 
feriority complex is the true secret of the man’s success as a 
financial magnate. Fearing lest other people should discover 
his humble origin and his lack of education, he has assumed a 
domineering manner which has resulted in their fearing him. 
The only person who does not fear him is his youngest son, who 
has divined that his autocratic demeanor is a mask behind which 
the real man is hiding. But even his son does not know the whole 
secret. That is not revealed until Peter is on his death-bed. 

Then there is Warden Jupp, who has made the prison over 
which he presides a place where criminals are reclaimed rather 
than punished. It is Jupp’s own consciousness of guilt that has 
made him realize how narrow is the line that separates the honest 
man from the thief, the peaceable, law-abiding citizen from the 
social outcast. Because he himself has transgressed the law, 
even tho the circumstances were such that his undiscovered trans- 
gression was excusable, if not justifiable, he is able to sympathize 
with those whom Justice has hunted down and placed behind the 
bars. For this reason he treats his prisoners as human beings, and 
not as beasts of prey. He is known far and wide as a prison re- 
former, but only a very few persons have the slightest inkling of 
how and why he became one. 

In like manner Mr. O’Higgins analyzes his other characters. 
One is an artist who is best known by a building, which he himself 
believes he designed as a joke, but which really expresses his 
personality better than anything else he has ever done. Another 
is a political boss of the grafting type, a buyer of votes and a 
seller of franchises, extorting tribute alike from petty criminals and 
from huge corporations. Seen through the author’s eyes, he is 
just “an overgrown boy, with merely boyish ideals of loyalty to 
his gang, with a boy’s immature sense of responsibility to society.” 
A motion-picture director, a surgeon, and a murderess are the 
subjects of the other portraits. In each case there is something 
in the person’s childhood, something forgotten by the person 
himself and unsuspected by others, which accounts for that 
person’s acts and thoughts in later years. So well has Mr. 
O’Higgins succeeded in creating an illusion of reality that it is as 
tho he were describing people whose names we see in the 
papers every day. There is the suggestion, too, that if we could 
know the truth about the real people we see and read about, our 
judgments of them might be appreciably modified. If Mr. 
O’Higgins were to follow the forgotten custom of appending a 
moral to his book, the most appropriate one would be: “Judge 
not, lest ye also be judged.” 


Some DistinauisHeD AMERICANS: Imacinary Porrraits. By 
Harvey O’Higgins. 336 pages. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 
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The Sermon Test 


‘‘Preach It Again’’ | 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 


The story of an attempt to learn 
what a congregation thought about 
a year of preaching. The experi- 
ment made possible conclusions 
that can not fail to be interesting 
and suggestive to laymen as well as 
to preachers and students and 
teachers of pulpit work. In five 
captivating chapters, Doctor Clau- 
sen sums up the results of his 
investigation. The sermons follow 
—strikingly unusual in form and 
content. $1.25 net 


God’s Better Thing 


By A. D. BELDEN, B.D. (Lond.) 


Essays of Concern and Conviction 


The author’s conviction is that 
the evangelical faith is seriously 
cramped by a purely individualistic 
application and that it must find its 
flowering and fruitage in the gospel 
of the kingdom of God on earth 
before it can adequately satisfy the 
spiritual needs of mankind and give 
just proof of itself. Here are 
thought and passion, matter and 
style, that should make the book 
attractive and worth while to a 
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A Startling Book 
If America Fail! 


By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


Our national mission and our pos- 
sible future. Dr. Batten discusses 
first the meaning and mission of 
America; then reviews the field of 
history and notes the great causes 
of the decline and fall of nations, 
and considering America again, finds 
those familiar diseases at their old- 
time work. The second part of the 
book is constructive, showing how 
the national life may be purged, and 
its mission for the world fully 
performed. $zr.60 net 








What Jesus Taught 


According to the Gospels 


By MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D. 


This book discusses first, the 
sources of knowledge of what Jesus 
taught and outlines the background 
of thought against which his teach- 
ing is projected, then presents the 
teaching according to the synoptic 
Gospels, and, lastly, the teaching 
according to John. Presentation of 
the synoptic material centers around 
the idea of the kingdom; of the 
around the 





material from John, 
thought of eternal life. 






multitude of readers. $1.50 net $1.50 net 
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order from the publisher 
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An Unusual Library of Handsome Volumes 


Nelson New Century Library 


STANDARD AUTHORS ON INDIA PAPER 


NEW CENTURY STYLE \:) OLD STYLE 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME < TWO VOLUMES 


FITS THE POCKET 
THE TYPE IS THE SAME IN BOTH 


A Radical Departure in the Art of Bookmaking 


Each volume measures only 414 x 6% inches, is no thicker than a monthly 
magazine and weighs less than eight ounces. It is printed from large type 
and bound in real leather, with silk bookmarkers and gilt edges on top. Nelson 
New Century Library replaces heavy ponderous volumes with dainty master- 


pieces of exquisite taste. 

The Use of Nelson India Paper — ; 
makes it possible to put Dickens’ largest novel of 950 pages In a pocket size 
volume only half an inch thick. And the type throughout is beautifully clear 


and easily readable. A volume that you can ho-d in the hand and enjoy by 
the light of an evening lamp. 


Suggestions for Reading 





FOR THRILLS AND ADVENTURE—Three Musketeers, Monte Cristo, 
Treasure Island. 


FOR LIGHT COMEDY—Pickwick Papers, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
FOR CHARACTER PORTRAYAL—Silas Marner, Les Miserables, David 
Copperfield. 


FOR BEAUTIFUL POETRY—Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Child's 
Garden of Verses. 


TO MAKE YOU THINK—Emerson's Essays, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius. 


Bound in smooth soft leather, flexible covers, with plain sides and 
gilt back, gilt top and silk marker, $2.00 per volume. 


One or more volumes makes acceptable gifts for Birthdays, Christmas or other gift 
seasons. Build your own Library by buying one or two each month. 


Sold in Single Volumes or Complete Sets. Nelson Books are for sale 
by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


PUBLISHERS FOR 125 YEARS 
381-385 Fourth Avenue (Corner of 27th St.) New York 
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Sea Wrack fs were blind, he never brought a single criminal to justice out of — 


HE author who begins his story with a lonely traveler strug- 

gling through a storm, and taking refuge at last in an “evil- 
looking inn” kept by “a toothless hag” and a “white-faced boy,” 
is sure of breathless attention from at least one reader of my 
intimate acquaintance. Such an author is Vere Hutchinson. 
One is conscious of a sustained feeling of breathlessness almost 
throughout his novel, “Sea Wrack,” altho an occasional bog of 
words is encountered through which one can not hurry to the cli- 
max, but must plod slowly. The dominant feeling of the book, 
however, is one of suspense, and such words as “ doom,” “ ominous,” 
“impending,” and even “ Damocles”’ hover in the back of one’s 
mind from the picturesque start to the somewhat wholesale 
holocaust of the finish. 

Some of the characters are exceedingly well-drawn. The 
heroine is a bit unreal, but such is the all-too-frequent fate of 
heroines. Farmer Swinsco is a fine old chap; Ayerst, the villain 
of the piece, is perhaps rather too thorough-going in his villainy; 
Miss Swinsco, of “intense rotundity,” is an interestingly despica- 
ble female, and Andrew is a likable hero in spite of the nobility 
with which he endures his sufferings. The author dates his story 
as mid-eighteenth century, but, except for the first appearance of 
the lonely traveler in a chaise, it might be entirely modern. 


It is a well-written story, with enough sweep and power to carry | 


the reader over some rather stiff melodramatic jumps. 





Sea Wrack. By Vere Hutchinson. 322 pages. New York: The 


Century Co. 





No. 13 Toroni 


HE market for detective stories is probably more steady 

than that for any other kind of book, which is not to be 
wondered at when you consider that such diverse personalities 
as Amy Lowell, Woodrow Wilson, and the Average Man all profess 
their devotion to this sort of reading matter. “No. 13 Toroni,” 
by Julius Regis, is very fair entertainment for the multitudes who 
crave vicarious thrills and deep bewilderment over problems 
which they comfortingly know will, in the course of the evening, 
be solved for them. 

The plot is sufficiently ingenious along conventional lines. 
The usual dilettante detective and his devoted moronic friend 
are present; the people are rubber-stamped, but few readers 
hope for characterization in this sort of book. We do wish, how- 
ever, that some one would invent a brand-new kind of detective. 
A world of detective-story readers waits an opportunity to rise 
up and call such an inspired author blest. Any one who can 
write mystery stories containing real people with some glimmer- 
ings of humor in them—people who behave like human beings, in 
short—has a gold mine on his own premises, as Conan Doyle and 
Mrs. Rinehart can testify. 





No. 13 Toront. 
Holt & Co. $1.75. 


The Man Who Knew Too Much 


VER since Sir Arthur Conan Doyle introduced us to Sherlock 

Holmes, that master detective whose name has become 
a household word all over the civilized world, authors have been 
endeavoring to invent new types of detectives. We have met, 
it would seem, almost every conceivable variety; but not quite, 
for Mr. Chesterton has found a fresh one in his “ Man Who Knew 
Too Much.” Horne Fisher “was one of those people who are born 
knowing the Prime Minister,” and have an intimate acquaintance 
with the private peccadilloes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the head of the Foreign Office, and all the other powers that 
be, both official and unofficial, Because he was so much at home 
behind the scenes, social and political, many things looked very 
differently to him from the way they appeared to less well informed 
persons. And because he could see so much to which others 


By Julius Regis. 307 pages. -New York: Henry 





the many whose identity he discovered. It must be admitted 
that in adopting this arrangement for all the eight tales which tell 
of Horne Fisher, Mr. Chesterton has fastened a heavy weight to 
his inventive faculty, tho in the best and second best, “The Fad 
of the Fisherman,” and “The Bottomless Well,” the weight be- 
comes only a necessary balance, a requisite part of the whole. 

The volume includes not only these tales of Horne Fisher, but 
also a mystery novelette, “The Trees of Pride,” one of those 
stories which illustrate how very far astray circumstantial evi- 
dence can go. But the circumstances were peculiar, had been 
peculiar from the moment when Squire Vane’s ancestor, Sir 
Walter Vane, brought the peacock trees from Barbary to Corn- 
wall, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. At the end of Sir 
Walter’s last voyage the villagers, gathered to watch the landing, 
saw the boat coming in bringing the strange new trees. They 
thought it was steering oddly; they presently discovered that it 
was only drifting, and “when it drifted to the shore at last every 
man on that boat was dead, and Sir Walter Vane, with his sword 
drawn, was leaning up against the tree trunk, as stiff as the tree.” 
The trees were planted, and as they grew so did the sinister in- 
fluence in which Squire Vane refused to believe. But what hap- 
pened to him, and to those strange trees, the reader must discover 
for himself. If he is a healthy minded reader who enjoys being 
mystified, he can be sure of spending some very agreeable hours 
in the company of “’The Man Who Knew Too Much.” 





Tur Man Wuo Knew Too Mucu. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. With 


frontispiece. New York: Harper & Bros. $2. 





From a Bench in Our Square 


F YOU already know “our square” and some of the people in 
it, you will probably be glad of the opportunity to return to 
that favored spot, west of Washington Square, “across the Alps 
of Broadway,” and meet again with the old Dominie, the Bonnie 
Lassie, Cyrus the Gaunt, the Little Red Doctor, and all the other 
friends who reappear in “From a Bench in Our Square.” ° 
But the eight tales in this new volume by Mr. Adams are not 
principally concerned with persons we already know; they tell 
us instead of various new-comers. Some of these new-comers 
seemed, at first, altogether alien to Our Square. There was 
Roberta Holland, for instance, who belonged to the idle rich, and 
whom war activities had left with “a dangerous and destructive 
appetite for doing good to people.” Our Square is not particu- 
larly fond of being done good to, but Roberta, otherwise Bobbie, 
had proved her mettle and won a certain degree of tolerance if not 
of actual affection before ever she became “A Patroness of Art,” 
and after various amusing misadventures, found the true romance. 
But not all the tales belong to the dreams-come-true variety. 
Even Our Square has its tragedies, and there is a good deal of real 
pathos to the story of “The Guardian of God’s Acres,”’ who com- 
mitted “a real crime, which might have sent him to jail,” and by 
so doing won the ability to sleep at night. Hints too there are 
of the existence of “want and wretchedness” in Our Square, 
tho Mr. Adams has refrained from relating any of those 
stories; for if “Plooie of Our Square,’ whose courtship is so 
amusingly and sympathetically described, had his period of 
misery and trouble—trouble his wife somewhat more than shared. 
—in the end their fortune was made in the most wonderful way 
in the world—a way familiar to every reader of romance. No 
touch of the sickly-sentimental mars the tales; Mr. Adams’s 
sense of humor, as well as his good taste, saves his stories from any 
such taint; his rose-color is of an honest, healthy shade. They 
are agreeable, well-written tales which he has collected in this 
volume, moving from the farce of the van dweller to the mingled 
pain and victory of “Triumph,” tales which make one feel 
strongly inclined to emigrate for a time at least to“ Our Square.” | 





From A Bencu In Our SQuARE. 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 


Bos- 
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The House That Died 


ENRY BORDEAUX’S “The House That Died” is thestory 
of a peasant family of Savoy, three generations living to- 
gether in the same house, Jean-Pierre Couvert and his wife Pet- 


ronille, their two sons, Benoit and Claude, and the wife and three | 


children of the latter. 
The narrator of the tragic events which made the home of the 
~Couverts a place to be. shunned by all who knew or guessed 
the truth is a lawyer who spends his annual vacation hunting the 
chamois in the near-by mountains and who employs Claude as 
his guide. In this way he comes to know the other members of 
the family and to learn something of their attitude toward each 
other. He is a general favorite with all of them excepting Benoit, 
an uncommunicative, taciturn fellow who prefers to be left to 
himself. Claude is the exact opposite of his brother in tempera- 
ment, good-humored, talkative and full of fun. Claude's wife 
is an Italian, Maddalena by name, and they have three children, 
Etienne, Catherine and Jean-Marie. Taken all in all, the Couverts 
form a fairly harmonious household, at least so far as appearances 
go. The only discordant element is Benoit, and even he does not 
“seem to be so much openly hostile, except perhaps toward Madda- 
lena, as he is morose and unfriendly. 

Then comes the tragedy. Claude is murdered. His body is 
found in the river, but there are marks on his throat which indicate 
he was strangled before he was thrown into the water. The 
authorities can find no clue to the murderer. So far as is known, 
the man had no enemies. There is no apparent motive for 
the crime. But gradually suspicion awakes in the minds of 
certain members of the family. They tell no one what they sus- 

pect. It is a matter that too nearly concerns the honor of the 
family. Even their lawyer friend is not taken into their con- 
fidence, but he feels that there has been a change in the relations 
of these people to each other, and he draws his own conclusions. 
He, too, begins to suspect. Little by little, as one circumstance 
_after another comes to his notice, he is able to reconstruct the 
whole story, altho at no time is he in the possession of evidence 
sufficient to warrant him in bringing the matter to the attention 
- of the authorities. He can only stand idly by and see a proud and 
respected family brought to ruin by this crime and its terrible 


— consequences. 





Tur House THat Diep (La Maison Morte). By Henry Bordeaux. 
Translated by Harold Harper. 259 pages. New York: Duffield & Co. 





Fool’s Hill 

HERE is a lot of rollicking fun in “Fool’s Hill,” by Leona 

Dalrymple. Sometimes the humor borders on the slapstick, 
but as there is a mischievous small boy in the story, that is only 
natural. Small boys are not inclined to be subtle, and refined 
humor means nothing in their young lives. Teddy Northrop’s 
methods are usually direct and always forcible. But Teddy is not 
the hero of the book. His activities are merely incidental. It is 
his older brother, Paul, who is climbing Fool’s Hill, which is but 
another way of saying that he is suffering the first pangs of school- 
boy love. 

Paul is about sixteen or seventeen years old when he makes the 
astounding discovery that all girls are not alike. The exception is 
Minnie Quinn. Paul falls in love as suddenly and as completely 
as only the very young person can, and from that time on his 
behavior is so strange that his parents-are seriously alarmed until 
they discover the nature of his malady. Teddy finds out all about 
Minnie long before his parents do, and he uses his knowledge to 
levy a polite form of blackmail upon his brother. This leads to 
situations which, while they are funny enough in themselves, do 
not appeal to Paul’s sense of humor in the least. 

But Paul’s affairs of the heart and Teddy’s mischievous exploits 
are not the only comedy elements in the book. Grandmother 
Northrop is quite as great a trouble-maker as either of them. 

‘She is a lady of most uncertain temper, and she has a habit of 





ZANE GREY’S Finest Novel 


Every year, hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers look forward eagerly 
to the publication of a new Zane 
Grey novel. To these, other enthu- 
siastic thousands will be added by 
his latest modern American romance 
of adventure in the West. The re- 
sistless novelty and daring of 
America, heritage of our pioneer an- 
cestors, the ‘“‘gameness’”’ that con- 
quered a continent, is here. 


Just Published 
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“Years of adventure as strange and various as 
those of Ulysses . . . The book leaves an overpow- 
ering sense of the desert, which it seems to fasten on 
the reader as if he had been there and encountered 
its grim splendors himself. Zane Grey has achieved 
in Wanderer of the Wasteland a new level of breadth 
and intensity.” —New York Sun. 
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WITCHERY OF WEDGWOOD 


Had Josiah Wedgwood, most famous European potter of his day, produced 
only the beautiful tableware that Queen Charlotte admired, he would still have 
been distinguished as “Potter to the Queen.’’ But when you turn the pages of 
that de luxe edition—fresh from the press—of the book— 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS POTTERY 


By Wici1am Burton, M.A., F.C.S. 











you will find more than a hundred engravings of beautiful Wedgwood statuary, 
candlesticks, plates, plaques, pedestals, vases, jugs, dishes, boxes, etc., besides 
tableware, in white, lilac, olive, and blue jasper, black basalt, gold luster, terra 
cotta, white and green chequer, green glaze, white stoneware and agate, cane, 
pearl, lavender, and creamware. Indeed, the illustrations are superb and the 
color plates are triumphs of color photography. 











“Josiah Wedgwood and His Pottery”’ 
will be a worthy addition to the library 
of every pottery connoisseur and a 
valuable refe.ence book. Edition 
limited to 500 copies; 207 pages of 


For a long time Mr. Burton, author 
of this book, worked at Etruria, 
the world-famous works that Josiah 
Wedgwood built. He penetrated 
Wedgwood's technical secrets. The 













result is, he has been able to make not 
only a biography but an interesting 
story. 


Super Royal Svo. 


Blue cloth. 


reading matter, in large type on heavy 
antique stock, in addition to the pages 
of engravings. 





Boxed. 


Gold stamping. 


$25.00, net; $25.24, postpaid. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PRECIOUS PORCELAIN PICTURES 


The most beautiful, authoritative, and instructive work of its class ever pub- 
lished for the benefit of the student and the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
OF PORCELAIN 


BY WM. BURTON, M.A., F.C.S. 


It is a work of exceptional magnifi- 
cence. It embraces a complete and 
interesting survey of the development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
theearliest Chinese productions:200 years 
before the Christian era down to the 


present day. The work is in two sump- 





tuous volumes, illumined with 32 
exquisitely colored illustrations and 80 
fine photographic reproductions of the 
most famous porcelain art specimens in 
the niuseum collections of China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, and the countries of 
Europe. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, is perhaps 
the greatest living authority on porcelain and he possesses, 
it would seem, an almost limitless wealth of interesting 
detail concerning the growth of the industry, extending 





Price for the two volumes $30, net; 
of the Mississippi River, 38c.; west, 63c. 
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back to even the first known experiments, crude but in- 
genious, that led to the beginning of porcelain mak- 
ing. From these efforts he carries the reader along in 
true narrative style through the gradually improving pro- 
cesses of production as practised by the peoples of Asia 
and Europe during the march of the centuries. 


This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 


the library of every porcelz 1in connoisseur, and will prove 
a standard work of reference, with its illustrations of the 
world’s choicest collections. 


Royal 8vo size; 459 pages; splendidly bound in light 
blue cloth with gilt lettering and decorations. 
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running away when anything happens to displease her. At such 
times, and they are very frequent, she never tells any one when or 
where she is going, but simply disappears. Altogether, the 
Northrop household is one where almost anything is likely to hap- 
pen, so long as it is unexpected. So many things do happen, that 
toward the end it begins to grow just a wee bit monotonous. One 
feels that the author is inflicting more trouble upon the Northrops 
than any one family should be called upon to bear even in fiction. 
But then, it is an extremely youthful family—even Grandmother 
has the disposition of a two-year-old—and youth has the happy 
faculty of being able to laugh at its troubles after they are over. 


By Leona Dalrymple. 352 pages. New York: Robert 


$1.75. 


Foou’s Hitt. 
H. McBride & Co. 





Peregrine’s Progress 


HERE is a certain definite flavor about a Jeffery Farnol 

novel which sets it apart from the general run of fiction. One 
knows before opening the book that the story will be what is 
known in theatrical parlance as a “costume piece,” with the 
scene laid, most likely, in England of the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century, and that it will be a romantic tale of undying 
love and stirring adventure. “Peregrine’s Progress” is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Peregrine Vereker is a young man of nineteen, an orphan who 
has been brought up under the care of a maiden aunt and care- 
fully shielded from all influences which might contaminate him. 
He is in danger of becoming a very ladylike young man, when he 
suddenly decides to go out into the world and find his manhood. 
In the course of his quest he meets all sorts of people, each of 
whom teaches him something that he needs to know. He makes 
friends of Jerry Jarvis, the traveling tinker who is something of 
a poet, and of Jessamy Todd, formerly a champion of the squared 
circle, but now a snatcher of souls. He makes enemies, too, but 
that is because his chivalrous nature impels him to go to the aid 
of beauty in distress even tho he is mortally afraid of the men he | 
has to oppose. His various adventures develop in him those 
qualities of courage and self-reliance in which he was sadly 
lacking. Long before the end of the story, Peregrine has become 
very much of a man indeed. 

The girl is a gipsy, or at least she passes for one, and she is very, 
very beautiful. In order to rescue her from the clutches of an 
undesirable suitor, Peregrine buys her, not understanding that 
by so doing he has made her his wife according to the gipsy code. 
When he does learn the truth, he finds himself in a very embar- 
rassing position, tho Diana, as he calls her, does not find it so in 
the least. But even after these two discover that they love 
each other, their troubles are by no means over. There is much 
more to come, and it is all in the book, told in the best Jeffery 
Farnol manner. And that is a very good manner indeed, for Mr. 
Farnol’s style of writing is peculiarly adapted to just this sort of 
a tale. 


PrEREGRINE’S Proaress. By Jeffery Farnol. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. 


443 pages. 





The Red Redmaynes 


REALLY good detective story, one in which the characters 

are people, not puppets, the events and motives plausible, 

the mystery well sustained and the style good, is a very unusual 
thing. Because the average detective or mystery story, in fact, 
is a cheap, slip-shod piece of work, the type as a whole has fallen 
somewhat into disrepute, despite the fact that a genius such as 
Jidgar Allan Poe did not scorn to write about “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue” and created one of the best detectives in fiction. 
It is to the very limited company of the really good detective 
stories that Mr. Phillpotts’ new novel, ‘‘ The Red Redmaynes,” 
I gs—as might have been expected by any one who had read 
his tale of “’The Grey Room.” Both in their mistakes and in their 
clevernesses his characters are credible; Mark Brendon is no 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Literary Question Box 


QUESTIONS 





“Victors and Spoils” 
S., West End, N. J. — Was the 
* quotation, “‘To the victors 
belong the spoils,” originated by 
Napoleon Bonaparte or by General 
Jackson? 





‘‘Evangeline”’ 

E. R., Van ouver, Wash.—Will 
some reader kindly suggest the best 
authority to consult for the historical 
facts concerning the characters in 
Longfellow’s poem, “‘Evangeline”? 





“The Broken Pinion”’ 

L. O. R., Waukegan, Il.—Can 
any one give me the name of the 
poem that in some part of it con- 
tains the lines, 


And the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soared so high again. 





“Write No Letters’’ 

S. H. B., Saint Paul, Minn.—I 
am anxious to know who uttered 
the wise admonition, 

Write no letters and destroy none. 


Can any reader give me his name 
and tell me under what circum- 
stances, when, and where the words 
were used? 





“God Tempers the Wind”’ 

V. T. H., East Orange, N. J.— 
Where can I find out who wrote 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb’? Are the words of Biblical 


origin? 





“A Night in Honolulu’”’ 


G. B., Marion, Ala——Can you 
tell me where I can get a copy of the 
play “A Night in Honolulu’? 





Paul’s Prayer 

Mrs. J. W. L., Wichita Falls, 
Tex.—lIf it be possible, will som 
reader please tell me where I can 
- get a poem describing Paul’s “utter 
agony” of prayer in the Arabian 
desert? I do not know the name 
of the author or the title of the poem. 





“Dawn after Dawn”’ 

H. J. K., Berkeley, Calif.—Will 
some reader please tell me (1) who 
is the author of the quatrain begin- 
ning with 

Dawn after dawn the last doth nearer 
bring. 

(2) Who wrote 
Oh, what a stream is the River of 

Time, 
As it flows thro the realm of years. 


(3) And, where can I find 


I have hoped, I have planned, I have 
striven 


To the will I have added the deed. 





De Rougemont 
P. A., Vincennes, Ind.—Where 
- ean I get a complete account of the 


adventures of De Rougemont? 
Who and what was he? 

















respondents in rotation. 


envelope. 


‘“‘The Helm and the Tiller’’ 


C. H. S., Cincinnati, O.—Is the 
following correct? Is it a quotation, 
and, if so, who was the author and 
where may the thought be found: 


Some one must be at the helm as well 
as at the tiller. 





A “Strange Meditation”’ 

J. C. A., Babylon, L. I, New 
York.—Who can refer me to the 
poem or book in which I can find 
the following incomplete quotation? 


_.. him of prodigious 
armaments 

.. . Besiege his city now, 

_ . passage of a mule with 


gourds— 

. . Then take it on the other 
side, 

. some trifling fact—he will 
gaze rapt 


. . . por at its very littleness. 


The foregoing is from an old torn 
clipping and is all the information 
I have, except that it refers to the 
strange meditation of — ? —, the 
Arab physician. 





Father Tabb 
J. K., Nelson, B. C.—Can you 

identify for me the author of the 
lines 

But a poet I know 

That much higher could go, 
For he soared till he went out of 

sight. 

Whe was he? Where can I get any 
biographical information about him? 





Fortune and Hope 
H. V., New York City.—Who 


wrote the following lines, and where 

can they be found? 

Fortune and Hope, farewell! I’ve 
reached the port: 

Enough you’ve tricked me, now with 
others sport. 





In Poppy-Land 
W. S., Philadelphia——Who can 
help me trace the author and source 
of the following lines that I recall 
from a ballad popular about forty 
years ago? 
Short days of desire, long dreams of 
delight, 
They are mine when my poppy-land 
cometh in sight. 


The last line referred to some one 
waiting “‘in the hush of the corn.” 


he purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. 
aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 
or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. 
munications should be written only on one side of the paper, and should be 
addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. 
plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 
The space limits imposed on the Department 
allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 
answered direct will be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 


Readers will 
All com- 


Re- 


Such as can be 


Ce 


(“4 


ANSWERS 





Cleanliness and Godliness 
M B. SLATON, Greenville, Ky. 
e —The maxim ‘“‘Cleanliness 
is indeed next to Godliness” was 
used by John Wesley in a sermon 
on “Dress” cited as Sermon 93 in 
his collected works. 





“Little Feet Be Careful’’ 

Mrs. L. M. Nestor, Nitro, W- 
Va.—Of the selections asked for by 
your corr spondent “I. W.,” the 
poem (1) “Little Feet Be Careful,” 
is by Mrs. L. M. B. Ba’eman. It 
was set to music by J. H. Rosecrans 
and can be found on page 170 of 
“Victory Songs,’ issued by the 
Rhodeheaver Company of Chicago. 
(2) “When the Little Boy Ran Away 
from Home” is by Mrs. 8. T. Perry, 
but is included in ‘‘The Treasury of 
American Verse,’ published by 
F. A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
(3) “The Boy that was Scared 
o Dyin’” occurs in “Story-Tell 
Lib,” by Annie Trumbull Slosson, 
published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 





“The Celestial Army”’ 

W. W. Txsompson, Huntland, 
Tenn.—Your correspondent, ‘T. 
L.,”’ will find ““The Celestial Army” 
in Kidd’s ‘‘New Elocution,” issued 
by the American Book Company, 
New York. It was written by 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 





‘‘Histrio-Mastix’’ 

Cc. H. Frmrs, New York.— 
Answering the inquiry for particu- 
lars of this work, ‘‘Histrio-Mastix”’ 
was written by William Prynne in 
1633. Its subtitle was ‘The Play- 
ers’ Scourge or Actors’ Tragedy,” 
and it condemned the theater and 
theatrical exhibitions. For _ his 
pains Prynne was arraigned by 
Archbishop Laud before the Star 
Chamber, and he was condemned 
to a fine of £5,000 (about $25,000), 
to stand twice in the pillory and 
lose his ears, to have his book burnt 
by the common hangman, to be 
disbarred and imprisoned for life. 
The sentence was carried out during 
the reign of Charles I of England, 
sometimes called ‘‘The Martyr 


King.” 


“To Dianeme”’ 

F. Vipat, New York.—The words 
of the sonnet ‘“To Dianeme,”’ about 
which “H. K.” inquires, are from 
the pen of Robert Herrick, one of 


the sweetest singers in’ English 
verse. He was born in London in 


1591 and died at Dean Prior, in 
Devonshire, in 1674. He was Vicar 
of Dean Prior from 1629 till 1649. 
The poem, as printed in “The 
World’s Famous Songs,” runs: 


Sweet, be not proude of those two 
eyes, 

Which starlike sparkle in their skies; 

Nor be you proude that you can see 

All hearts your captives—yours yet 
free; 

Be not you proude of that rich haire, 

Which wantons with the love-sick 
aire; 

When as that rubie which you weare, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft eare, 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your world of beautie’s gone. 





““Keep Your Powder Dry’”’ 

Grorce C. Moontaw, Dublin, 
Va., writes: ‘The admonition, 
“Trust in God and keep your pow- 
der dry,’ is attributed to Oliver 
Cromwell and may be found in 
‘Oliver’s Advice, by Colonel 
Blacker, as given in Hayes’s ‘Bal- 
lads of Ireland.’ ” 





Tyrannous Taxation 


Woop Gray, Petersburg, IIL, says 
that ‘‘ Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’ was a phrase coined 
immediately before the Revolution- 
ary War. About the same time 
there appeared in England a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Taxation no Tyr- 
anny,” and the phrase that for- 
mulated the basis of the grievances 
of the American Colonists may have 
originated in a reply to this. The 
phrase was used as a slogan in op- 
posing the tyranny of the Stamp 
Tax, the Sugar Tax, and the Tea 
Tax. Who originated the phrase is 
unknown. It may have been de- 
rived from the speeches of Edmund 
Burke or William Pitt, or indeed 
from the vigorous utterances of 
some American statesman or orator, 
such a man as Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Otis, 
Benjamin Franklin, or Samuel 
Adams, any one of whom naturally 
gaye voice to similar thoughts. 





‘“4 Woman Convinced” 

L. T. Ricutsert, LaGrange, 
N. C.—Regarding the phrase, ‘A 
woman convinced against her will,” 
let your reader consult Hoyt’s “New 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions,” just issued by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 
There he will find the correct quo- 
tation 1s: 

He that complies against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still, 
Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 

For reasons to himself best known. 


It is from Butler’s ‘‘Hudibra rep 
part IIT, canto iti, line 547. 
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The Geography of Mr. Housman’s 
Last Poems 
(Continued from page 23) 


If we enjoy the “Shropshire Lad” without having read the ear- 
lier poets who handled these themes, we can do so because the 
themes are common to mankind; their recurrence is a sign, not of 
literary tradition, but of knowledge of life. This Shropshire is no 
place on the globe; it is in our heart. Moreover, these girls and 
boys are never particularized; they are universal girl and boy, fall- 
ing in universal love or universal jealousy or universal quarrel, 
with a few universal thoughts, fears and hopes. ‘This general 
breadth in each poem, however small, gives Mr. Housman’s art 
its power to express us all, and it also provides the individual 
reader with a feeling of release, as tho in each poem, however 
brief, we had entered a large world. This used to be thought 
the office of noble poetry, and whatever we now profess as poetic 
theory, we are not likely to deny that these slight songs make upon 
us a noble and liberating impression. As we read, we share 
imaginatively, not in a unique experience, but in an experience 
that occurred often before and will often happen again. Usually 
the poem leaves us with this vision of time and of our endless 
repetitions in it: 

So here I'll watch the night and wait 
To see the morning shine, 


When he will hear the stroke of eight, 
And not the stroke of nine, 


And wish my friend as sound a sleep 


As lads I did not know, 
That shepherded the moonlit sheep 
A hundred years ago. 


x O* OX 
The nettle nods, the wind blows over, 
The man, he does not move, 


The lover of the grave, the lover 
That hanged himself for love. 


eke oe 3 
But now, since all is idle, 
To this lost heart be kind, 


Ere to a town you journey 
Where friends are ill to find. 


These quotations, from the earlier book, serve to illustrate not 
only his constant dwelling upon the flight of time and upon general 
experience, but also the beauty of Mr. Housman’s versification. 
In an age when we have sought variety in irregularities of rhythm, 
he has chosen to confine himself to obvious and quite formal pat- 
terns, and has produced an effect of astonishing variety by phras- 
ing and emphasis, as Paderewski produces it in a mazurka. More- 
over, Mr. Housman reverts to the old use of the rime; he puts the 
emphatic part of the sense under the rime-words, so that when you 
read you are not tempted to hurry over the echo or muffle it, as 
tho it were an excrescence on the thought, but you wield it tri- 
umphantly as an instrument to enforce the meaning. 


Oh, many a peer of England brews 
Livelier liquor than the Muse, 

And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 


So far from being cramped and confined, however, toa monotony 
of rhythms and rimes, Mr. Housman delights in a kind of virtu- 
osity which can say different things in different ways, and—what 
is more remarkable—can find many ways of saying the same thing. 
Those theorists who hold that inspiration in art carries with it 
some inevitable form, would have their hands full with this 
poet, who often repeats the idea as it were to a different tune, or 
does the same room over in several tones, red or blue or green, to 
see which he prefers. In nos. XXV, XXVI, and XXVII of the 
“Shropshire Lad” he arranged three such experiments on the 
same theme, in a striking crescendo. Lovers find a new mate 
when death takes the old—that is the theme. In the first poem 
the second lover speaks; a year ago he fought for the girl and was 
beaten, and the girl went walking with the better man. 


The better man she walks with still, 
Though now ’tis not with Fred: 
A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead. 


In the second poem the man remembers that a year ago he 
walked with another girl; now she is in her grave. Another year, 
will his new love walk with another man? In the wonderful third 
poem the story is told in grim dialog between the dead man and 
his old friend still living: 


“Ts my friend hearty, 
Now I am thin and pine, 
And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine?” 


Yes, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose; 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 


“Last Poems” begins with a lovely song by way of preface, 
“We'll to the woods no more, The laurels all are cut,” which is 
a paraphrase of Theodore de Banville’s famous “ Nous n’irons plus 
au bois, les lauriers sont coupés.”> The “Epithalamium” and one 
or two other poems, especially “The Oracles,” bear further witness 
now to‘reading, and to the distance from which Mr. Housman has’ 
drawn his wisdom about life. But most of the lyrics, as we said, 
are undistinguishable in their transparent art from the earlier 
songs, and we close the book with such music as this in our ears: 


The sigh that heaves the grasses 
Whence thou wilt never rise, 
Is of the air that passes 
And knows not if it sighs. 


Mr. Keable’s Fiction-Study of Current 
Religious Beliefs 


(Continued from page 29) 


he is still only in the early twenties when the novel ends. The 
book is remarkable, not so much for any profundity of thought as 
for its fairness, and its excellent characterization. While con- 
demning Claxted for its intolerance, Mr. Keable does full justice 
to its sincerity. Paul’s father is a bigot, but he is also a saint; 
Manning, the professed atheist, is honest, kindly, generous and 
thoroughly likable; so, too, is Father Vassell, who “did not pose 
as a medievalist; he simply was one.” Paul himself is admirably 
done; it would have been easy to make him an intolerable young 
prig, or a mere wooden puppet. Instead, he moves and lives be- 
fore us, young, eager, ardent, lovable; pathetic at times, as the 
beliefs by which he has honestly tried to live crumble about him; 
charming in his naiveté, his quickness of perception, his broad | 
sympathies, his sensitiveness, the sensitiveness of a born poet. 

The different points of view he encounters on his spiritual pil- 
grimage are embodied in places as well as people; and each place 
is so presented as to make the reader feel that he also has been 
there. The book from first to last shows love of beauty, and an 
ability to put it into words. “Near the woods, the sun caught 
the slim trunks of the silver birches in a spinney there, and their 
silver contrasted exquisitely with the stretch of dying bracken 
beyond. A lark cried the ecstasy of living in the untroubled 
spaces of light and air above.’ Over the descriptions of Cam- 
bridge life the author lingers affectionately, while the reader is 
imprest by the maturity of mind shown by these English 
undergraduates: an impression not confined to this one book. 
They are very likable, these young men to whom Mr. Keable 
introduces us, no less fun-loving because they are interested in 
other things besides sports. The book is full of contrasts; if it 
takes us to Cambridge it also takes us to Zanzibar. Its dialog 
is easy, thoroughly simple and natural. Mr. Keable has the gift 
of dramatic presentation; his book, instead of being stodgily 
dogmatic, is deeply interesting. We care what happens to Paul; 
and that caring about what happens to a fictional character is to — 
a great extent the measure of a novel’s interest. 


sane, 
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In This Month’s Fiction Library 


(Continued from page 62) 


fool, Peter Ganns makes at least one very serious error, and the 
criminal is betrayed at the last through his possession of one of 
the commonest of human foibles. 

The time is the present, and the scene is laid partly on Mr. 
Phillpotts’ own familiar Dartmoor, and partly in Italy, near 
Lake Como. It is to Dartmoor that the young detective, Mark 
Brendon of Scotland Yard, comes for his holiday, and is shortly 
appealed to for aid in solving what seems the fairly translucent 
mystery of a murder which has shocked the entire region. In its 
larger outlines the affair seems simple enough, but it presently 
proves to be not so simple as it at first appeared, and puzzles the 

reader quite as much as it puzzled Mark Brendon. Not until 
about the middle of the book does the American detective, Peter 
Ganns, come from New York to solve the problem. He succeeds 
in making everything clear at the end, but he is baffled for a 
while, and there is a decidedly clever bit of irony in the legacy he 
finally receives. 

That the novel is well written and contains some lovely de- 
scriptive passages goes without saying, since it is the work of 
Eden Phillpotts. It holds the reader’s interest to such an extent 
that even a usually welcome interruption, such as a summons to 
dinner, for instance, is decidedly irritating. There are exciting 
moments, plenty of surprizes and unexpected twists. A first- 
rate mystery and murder story, at once exciting and plausible, 
is this tale of what happened to the three men and one woman 
who were the last of the Redmaynes. 


Tue Rep Repmaynes. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 





Vanderdecken 


R. STACPOOLE says that Prohibition “may be good or it 
may be bad, but there is one undoubted fact about it, it 
doesn’t improve the social life of a club.” This profound obser- 
_yation has nothing in particular to do with the story of “ Vander- 
_decken,”’ except in so far as the condition described therein is 
partly responsible for the boredom which leads George du Cane 
to join Hank Fisher’s crazy expedition to capture a notorious 
pirate who has been holding up rich men’s yachts along the coast 
of California. Partly because this pirate is supposed to be a 
Dutchman, and partly because of his elusiveness, the newspapers 
have dubbed him Vanderdecken after the captain of the legendary 
Flying Dutchman. A reward of twenty-five thousand dollars has 
been offered for his capture. Hank Fisher wants the money to 
tide him over a crisis in his real estate business, and George du 
Cane is attracted by the excitement of the chase. 
_ In the beginning the expedition bids fair to be wrecked by too 
much publicity. The newspapers get wind of the affair and pub- 
lish full details about the fitting out of the yacht Wear Jack, and 
it is only too evident that the pirate will be fully informed of the 
plans for his capture. But this makes it all the more imperative 
| that the expedition shall succeed, for neither Fisher nor du Cane 
can bear the thought of facing the ridicule which is sure to be 
_ heaped upon them should they return empty-handed. Another 
result of the publicity is the arrival of a mysterious red-bearded 
seafaring man who soon becomes the most important member 
of the party. 
_ Fate plays some curious pranks with the expedition and leads 
_ its members into adventures which are as unexpected as they are 
thrilling. In fact, nothing seems to turn out according to the 
original plans. A girl becomes an involuntary member of the 
party, and her presence brings further complications. The fact 
that she is a very pretty girl does not make things any easier, altho 
it does add considerably to the interest of the story. Mr. Stacpoole 
has handled his material with his usual skill and has provided 
surprizes and thrills enough to satisfy the most exacting reader. 


_  VANDERDECKEN. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 282 pages. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 












February the 12th and 22na 


HESE two dates ave set apart for the 

commemoration of the birth of two of 
our noblest Americans— Lincoln and 
Washington. 


It seems very appropriate that part of 
each of these days be spent in the reading 
of the life-stories of these two men—you 
will find new inspiration in the study of 
their ideals and example. 


Your bookseller is specializing this month 
in biography and history. Drop in today 
and select your books and begin at once to 
develop that group of reading without which 
no home library is complete—that of his- 
tory and biography. 


= = 


REEL OPPS SEIN ING NASI ES a riice 
M iaskeecris. tory. abot neee ptoyOpkiy Cano Caras 


MARVELOUS ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
UNEARTHED IN EGYPT 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 
All of them were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus 
Christ walked the earth. Some of the records were interesting private 
letters; others were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeologist in late 
years have produced amazing revelations about the Bible, including some 
new sayings of Jesus, which were found in an Africais desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the Oriental “‘mysteries,” and the pagan 
orgies? They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto unknown Aigean 
culture, about Homer and his period, and about how in the early days people 
worshibped their rulers as gods. 

All this new, novel and interesting information about archeological work 
in recent times is now offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament 
(Fifth Edition, Revised, with Author’s Final Corrections) 

Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. D., Thoburn Chair of Bible and 
Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the general executive 
committee (American branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the undisputed pioneer in 
comprehensively covering the wonderful archeological discoveries of late years. 
Dr. Cobern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of intense human in- 
terest. It will grip you from start to finish. (Preachers of every denomination 
can glean from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration for thousands 
of sermons—substantial, matter-of-fact sermons that people like.) . 

Printed in 742 pages, large octavo size, bound in dark blue cloth, with gold 
lettering, containing 113 photographs of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, 
paintings, buildings and inscriptions. An introduction by Edouard Naville, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Foreign Associate of the Institut de France and Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland, is in itself 
a guarantee of the scholarly character of Dr. Cobern’s work. 


What Church Dignitaries Say of the Book: 


*“A monumental work.’’—Thomas “Tiluminating glimpses into a fas- 
Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist cinating realm.’’—Bishop Francis J. 
Church, Chicago. McConnell, Denver. 


““A perfectly wonderful book.’’— 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Moder- 
ator Presbyterian Church Assembly. 


**A noble volume, both in size and 
contents.””—Eugene B. Hendrix, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo, 
“Tiluminating and even fascinating oe 
in its vivid portrayal of ancient “A veritable museum of primitive 
life and custom.’’—Bishop W. P. Christianity.’—Bishop Edwin H 
Thirkield, New Orleans. Hughes. 





The New Archeological Discoveries, 8vo, 742 pages. Cloth. Price $3.00, 
net; postpaid, $3.16. At Your Booksellers or by mail from the Publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Mrs. Atherton’s Satire on New York 
(Continued from page 15) 


interest, it does not completely encompass its own inherent 
potentiality. 

That it fails of high accomplishment in this direction is perhaps 
due to a duality of intention and an equivalence of emphasis 
previously suggested. To the theme to which she has given 
expression in the story of the love of Mary and Lee Clavering, 
Mrs. Atherton has conjoined an attempt to present a picture of 
New York life, at least of fashionable and literary life of the 
moment, judged by the standards of European civilization and 
culture. Logically and artistically the theme would find most 
appropriate expression in the perpetual inward conflict between 
Mary’s physical desires and her memory; to such a presentation 
the character of Lee Clavering would serve as a purely external 
accessory upon which that conflict might be projected. But Mrs. 
Atherton has deliberately externalized the conflict, and both the 
picture of life in New York and the criticism of it enter into the 
novel almost overwhelmingly through Mary’s_ experienced, 
sophisticated’ and largely snobbish response to what Mrs. Ather- 
ton respectively terms—with initial capitals—Society and the 
Sophisticates. From this point of view, and quite disregarding 
the major theme, the situation is one which might have served 
Henry James or Howells, or which might have been deliberately 
chosen by Mrs. Wharton. Mary Zatianny, born into one of 
New York’s oldest families, escaping from New York through 
marriage to an Austrian diplomat and having lived the greater 
part of her life in European diplomatic circles, returns to the New 
York of 1922 and from the vantage-point of her worldly wisdom 
and extensive experience surveys the life fashionable and the life 
journalistic. The picture which Mrs. Atherton provides is ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive; it includes not only the belated sur- 
vivals of the eighteen-eighties, that pristine “age of innocence,” 
but the rowdy, jazzing “younger set,” and most cleverly of all, 
the New York of the “columnist.” 

It is in her “Sophisticates,” of which Lee Clavering, columnist 
and playwright, is the leader, that popular interest is likely to 
center. It is the group, familiar to readers of any of the “col- 
umns”’ of the New York daily papers, which lunches daily at a 
certain restaurant in the ’forties not far east of Sixth Avenue, that 
figures in “Black Oxen” under the transparent disguise of the 
“Sign of the Indian Chief.” And its members figure under dis- 
guises no less transparent; so thin is the veil of concealment that 
such resentment as Mrs. Atherton may have aroused by her pic- 
ture is less likely to proceed from inclusion therein than to be cher- 
ished by the unfortunate undistinguished whom she has incredibly 
excluded. The group is not only done to the life, but from the 
life, with amazing cleverness and out of acute observation and a 
keen journalistic sense. The only equivalent picture is that 
afforded daily by the various columns, but the picture which 
they offer is wholly lacking in a slight asperity which gives to 
Mrs. Atherton’s not only piquancy but perspective. 


Their most solemn causeries were upon the vital theme of The 
American Reputation in Letters. Past. Present. Future. This 
was the age of Youth. Should any of the old reputations be per- 
mitted to live on—save in the favor of the negligible public? If so, 
which? All the recent reputations they would have liked to pro- 
nounce equally great, merely on account of their commendable new- 
ness, but they were too conscientious for that. They appraised, 
debated, rejected, finally placed the seal of their august approval 
upon a favored few. Claques were arranged if the public were obtuse. 
The future? A few, a very few, were selected from the older group, 
many more from the younger, and ordained to survive and shed their 
undying beams for posterity. 


Thus function the Sophisticates. So also.that amazing Sophisti- 
cate Gora Dwight, successful novelist of the younger school, 
whose novel, representative of the “new” fiction, earns this 
criticism from Mrs. Atherton: 


It was gloomy, pessimistic, éxcoriating, merciless, drab, sordid 
and hideously realistic. Its people hailed from that plebeian end of 


the vegetable garden devoted to turnips and cabbages. They possessed 
all the mean vices and weaknesses that detestable humanity has so 
far begotten. They were all failures and their pitiful aspirations were 
treated with biting irony. Futile, futile world! 


In literature, as in life, Mrs. Atherton finds only evidences of a 
“post-war reaction.” Those which followed the Civil War, she 
claims, were on a higher plane, for then “the population had not 
been maculated by inferior races.” The criticism, in the last 
analysis, is one which Mrs. Atherton has made continuously 
throughout her long series of previous novels, and it is based 
upon a passionate defense of ancestry and tradition. Not even 
Henry James was more passionately devoted to the pallid 
decora of a declining “elegant society,’ nor was Howells, for 
all Mrs. Atherton’s well-known dislike of his art, more sensitive 
to the subtleties of its conventions. Mrs. Atherton’s picture 
of New York life is that of the Howells novel brought down 
to date. 

But in giving this picture through a situation that would have 
had its charms for Howells, and that might have been employed 
by James, Mrs. Atherton has used neither of their methods, nor 
their art. Her method is that of the journalist; she is interested 
primarily in news. And her novel is replete with news; news of 
the New York intelligentsia, of Viennese surgery, of European 
politics, of current events literary, artistic and fashionable. Even 
her theme which, as I have indicated, has in it the elements of 
true greatness, is immeasurably cheapened by a clinical discus- 
sion that will hold our interest only so long as the scientific dis- 
covery reported is sensational and unfamiliar, after which it will 
expire of its own documentation. It is this very acute journalistic 
sense that has most seriously interfered with Mrs. Atherton’s 
capacities as an artist, and that has contented her in giving us, in 
“Black Oxen,” a sensational book when she might so easily have 
given us a fine one. This, after all, is our greatest ground for 
regret. Mrs. Atherton has superb imaginative power, she has 
both intelligence and wit, she has at her command cosmopolitan 
experience and a sophisticated and mature attitude toward life. 
Moreover, she possesses a resilient, but by no means infallible 
technique. All of these she has expended liberally upon “ Black 
Oxen.’”’ What she has not drawn upon is a discipline and an in- 
sight that would have relegated her picture of transient actuality 
to its appropriate subordination, and made her study of Mary’s 
tragic conflict—the perpetual human conflict between destiny 
and control—one of the eternally lovely things of art. Other 
writers, with less equipment than Mrs. Atherton possesses, can 
bring the Howells novel down to date, can give us amusing and 
incisive pictures, elaborately documented, of the special coloring 
and quality of life in New York during this or last or next year. 
Few of our contemporary novelists have it in their power to write 
so magnificent a story, enduring and vital and moving, as Mrs. 
Atherton, in “ Black Oxen,”’ might have written—and did not. 


A Stormy Romance of the Ghetto 


(Continued from page 14) 


the divine soul. “Yes,” she admitted wistfully, “we kill the 
divine in us. We kill the beauty in those we love. But the very 
killing makes immortal the contact.” And those who might 
be tempted to reprove Sonya for her contempt of settlements 
and philanthropy in general must see that she only points out 
how they not uncommonly fail to reckon with fundamental 
things. : 

Miss Yezierska possesses a vivid and colorful style and a varied 
honesty rarely equaled in our American fiction. Hitherto few of 
our writers have dared to be quite as explicit as she is. There is, 
however, a consistent delicacy and appreciation of tangled situa- 
tions which frees her from the suspicion of any mere desire to 
startle and shock the reader. Like her heroine, she has been poor 
and sick—“ dying from the blood poisoning of ugliness.” She 
has escaped and lives to tell the tale. 
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Emma Calvé Writes Her Memoirs 
(Continued from page 21) 


Unlike Geraldine Farrar, who sold all her costumes when she 
retired from the operatic stage pro tempore (she has plenty of 
money to buy new ones when she comes back with her new 
voice!), Emma Calvé has kept all hers in her chateau in southern 
France. “All my costumes are there, for I have never had the 
courage to throw any of them away, and so in this room at 


Cabriéres I have collected a strange group of ghostly lay figures, — 


each drest in one of the costumes in which I have appeared on 
the stage. There they stand, the husks of all my rdles—Carmen, 


Marguerite, Juliet, Ophelia, La Navarraise, Sappho, Santuzza. | 


These fading rags and ribbons, these chiffons, velvets, tarnished 
cloth-of-gold, seem to exhale a romantic fragrance. The very 
atmosphere of the theater clings to their motionless folds—the 
dust of the stage, the smell of grease paint, the glare of flaring gas 
over a disordered dressing-table, the heavy perfume of flowers, 
the orchestra, the footlights, the public, warm and welcoming! 
I seem to see and feel it all again, as I stand in the gloaming, 
among the fragile relics of my youth.” 

One of Calvé’s hobbies has been the massing of dolls drest in 
operatic costumes. During the war hundreds of these were sold 
to raise money for the wounded. One of her dolls, sold in a 
lottery at a dollar a ticket, brought $4,000. 

The French castle, to which reference has just been made, 
was one which, as a young girl, she used to covet. “Perhaps,” 
she said to her playmates, “some day it will belong to me.” 
They laughed at her, but her operatic emoluments soon enabled 
her to make her father a present of it. And that castle has 

played a prominent part in making her a perennial success. 
It gave her the needed summer rest and health. Here she 
could play the milkmaid or shepherdess in the open. One 
day a shepherd boy heard her sing and promptly suggested that 
his employer would pay her for such singing, maybe, five francs 


“a day. 


“Cabrigres,” she writes, “is a necessary part of my life. I 


truly believe that the extraordinary preservation of my voice is 
largely due to the long months I spend in that quiet spot, far from 


worldly gaieties and distractions. If I stay away too long, I be- 
come ill, like a plant deprived of water. My lungs crave the 


dry, bracing air of the mountain plains. I need my country, 
my home.” 
To this castle she has in recent years taken the scores of girls 


coming to her from all parts of the globe. “The air in these high 
places is dry and bracing—a splendid climate for those whose 


: 
: 


throats and lungs are their kingdom.” The proof of the pudding 
lies in this testimony: “During the forty years of my musical 


_ career I have been entirely free from illnesses that affect the voice 


of a singer.” 


their excursions. 


Chapter XXVI of her Memoirs gives an entertaining account of 
her experiences with her young pupils, their studies, their sports, 
Not all of them are students comme il faut. 


- “T wonder sometimes how these young people have the courage 


to undertake an artistic career, with such an utter ignorance of 


- what has been accomplished before them, with so little intel- 


E 
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_ of traveling. 


lectual understanding of the problems they will have to meet 
and solve.” 

That remark helps to expiain why of every thousand young girls 
studying in conservatories and private schools barely two or three 
ever become favorably known. Mme. Calvé might say what 
Lillian Nordica, another soprano who had brains, wrote: “Plenty 
have natural voices equal to mine, plenty have talent equal to 
mine, but I have worked!” 

Unlike the French in general, Emma Calvé has been very fond 
She tells her readers about some of her tours, to 
cities as far apart as Petrograd and Honolulu. Her best years she 


spent among our lucky selves, and luckily she likes us very much. 


In her own words; “What a splendid, what a great country is 
this! How happy I am to have consecrated to it the finest years 
_of my career.” 
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Some Magnificent Failures 
(Continued from page 13) 


of that year. I have completely forgotten the name of the 
winner; but so much emphasis was laid upon the fact that 
“‘Renascence” should have captured the prize that a number of 
critics read little else in the volume which contained this remark- 
able poem. Here was a magnificent failure transmuted into in- 
stant success. Had she won the prize, she might have been as 
swiftly forgotten—tho I doubt that, too—as are most prize- 
winners. A fatality seems to pursue them. They gain something 
that is in the nature of a false start. The breath of energy seems 
to be exhausted in one powerful effort, and there is little wind for 
succeeding tourneys. An ironical essay could be written on the 
inevitable after-obscurity of those who take prizes. 

But tho Miss Millay suffered the loss of a deserved five 
hundred dollars, she did not suffer neglect. In a sense, her 
splendid catastrophe proved to be the best thing that could have 
happened to her. Bitter as it must have been, at eighteen, to 
lose the plum that should have been placed in her hand, sweeter 
fruits came to her. I doubt if an early success would have led her 
to enter Vassar, and later to travel extensively. When her first 
volume appeared, she was hailed as a new force in lyric poetry; 
and she has maintained a high and honored place ever since. 

There is a collection of short stories called “From the Life.” 
It was published about three years ago, by the house of Harper 
& Brothers. The author is Harvey J. O’Higgins. Edna Ferber 
first placed the volume in my hands with the admonition to lose 
no time in reading it. I felt that such a master of a difficult form 
as Miss Ferber ought to know something about short stories. 
Several other writers hailed this volume as deeply significant. 
When I had finished it that first evening, I joined the chorus of 
praise. So did Fannie Hurst, Rupert Hughes, and I can’t 
remember how many more. Granted that it is difficult to market 
collections of short stories, why is it that when a group is issued 
that stands head and shoulders above the novels of that year, it 
fails utterly to sell? More and more we place restrictions upon 
our writers. We bid them create one character—an Emma Mc- 
Chesney, a Judge Priest, an Emmy Lou, or a You-Know-Me Al, 
and then we say, “Give us this character in a certain locality, and 
we don’t care whether you call each separate story a new chapter 
when you bring it out in a book; we'll make believe it’s a novel, and 
buy it.” But if some adventurous writer, wishing to blaze new 
trails, dares to refuse to conform, we may enjoy him in the maga- 
zines, but will have none of him between book covers. A few 
authors of short stories, labeled as sure-fire winners, somehow 
reach a profitable public year after year; but their product bears 
some distinct symbol, and it is their trademark, attached to solid 
worth, which sells the goods. 

In “From the Life” Mr. O’Higgins did a clever thing. He 
began each story with an alleged biographical note, ostensibly 
from “Who’s Who,” and it bore the ring of authority and truth. 
Even the type was made to conform to that used in the handiest 
of American reference books. Then, after absorbing the published 
record of, say, John Robinson, the reader was led to some event in 
his career not set down in “ Who’s Who”—usually an astonishing 
whirlwind adventure, psychological or physical. Mr. O'Higgins 
impaled his people on a pin, much as a naturalist impales a butter- 
fly, holding it up to a searching analysis. It is as fine a study of 
the temperaments of human beings as I have read in many years. 
But it failed—failed magnificently. Can it not be resuscitated? 
Is it too late to ask movie fans to pause for a few hours and read 
tales quite as exciting as those they see on the screen, yet written 
with magic and compelling power? One can not but grow uneasy 
over the insoluble mystery of the failure of such a book, when 
trash is triumphant and the man-in-the-street leaves it for a while 
to seek the dubious diversion of some cheap celluloid drama. 

Until Ib4fiez published “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” he suffered the fate of Hutchinson and Locke in this 
country. “The Shadow of the-Cathedral” and the earliest edition 
of “Blood and Sand” were flat failures. The former, published 
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in 1909, consisted of only five hundred copies. Not all of that 


number were sold. Later, with the unprecedented and un- 
dreamed-of success of “The Four Horsemen,” it was the old 
story of a rush to see what an author had done in the past. 

Much has been said of the psychological effect of a striking 
title. But could an author have selected poorer selling titles, 
in the accepted sense, than Ibéfiez? Ponderous and dismal, 
they would seem to be anything but provocative; yet they have 
not stood in the way of enormous sales. Here again the publisher 
suffers confusion; for if readers will purchase a novel—and a trans- 
lation at that—with the undeniably stupid and cryptic title of 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” what difference does 
it make how one’s catalog reads next season? 

But somehow it makes all the difference in the world; and the 
loveliest titles languish—like “Green Mansions,” for instance. 
The late W. H. Hudson had never gained an audience in this 
country; he had found only moderate success in England. Yet 
Galsworthy wrote of him: 

Of all living authors—now that Tolstoi has gone—I could least 
dispense with W. H. Hudson. . . . I would that every man, woman 
and child in England were made to read him; and I would that you 
in America would take him to heart. . . . As a simple narrator he 
is well-nigh unsurpassed; as a stylist he has few, if any, living equals. 
What shall we say of the inglorious neglect of such a writer? 

The hope persists that one of these days he will come into his own; 
for if prose so exquisite lies unread on our shelves, there are few 
rewards for the artist. Yet our poets have suffered always. Bliss 
Carman, one of the greatest nature poets of his time, known on 
two continents, can not earn his salt through his verse. One 
speaks of Masefield as a success; but it is through his lecture tours 
that most of his financial rewards have come. 
self that traveling about the United States wore him out, diverted 
him from his art, and he preferred the lean but quiet comfort of 
Boar’s Hill, near Oxford, to the tumult of a lucrative trip through 
our land. Alfred Noyes is in a like case; and our own Robert 
Frost and Perey MacKaye must do as he has done—teach at some 
college, in order, frankly, to make both ends meet. 

In that dazzlingly clever soufilé, “Peter Whiffle,’ Carl Van 


Vechten speaks of the sore neglect of Arthur Machen—a London ~ 


journalist who grubs along somehow, in spite of his colossal failure. 
Save for “The Hill of Dreams,’’ who has read his books? “The 
Terror,” “The Bowman,” “ Dr. Stiggins,” “The Great Return,” 
“Hieroglyphics,” “The House of Souls,” “War and the Christian 
Faith”’—how many of us have even heard of these? Yet there 
they are, monumental and beautiful. 

And what of the author of that greatest of all stories of the 
sea, “Moby Dick”? Hermann Melville is but a name to most 
Americans—if even that. Some of his remarkable letters have 
been gathered together by Meade Minnegerode (The Brick Row 
Book Shop, Inc.), and their publication is an event of interest to 
only a handful of us, more’s the pity. Yet here was a writer who 
is the peer of Hawthorne; and not until this late date are his works 
becoming in the leastknown. The Duttons have placed his master- 
piece, together with “Typee” and “Omoo,” in their Everyman’s 
Library. That puts Melville—a classic—within the reach of all, 
and there is no further excuse for avoiding and evading him. 

In how many professions would men like Leonard Merrick, 
whose annual royalties amount to a mere pittance, despite his 
incessant advertising, have the strength and courage to go on? 
For twelve or fourteen years David Bone’s “The Brass Bounder” 
sold scarcely a copy; now, happily, it is doing very well. Chris- 
topher Morley, who loves literature, is largely responsible for 
the apprehension of a few of us—he it was who discovered William 
McFee; and if he had done nothing else he would deserve our 
gratitude. 

The truth is that it is the child-heart in every artist which 
makes it possible for him to stick to his guns. There are gospels of 
beauty which only the creative mind reads and understands; and 
these are his manna, his bread in the wilderness when the world 


for a time fails him in the hunger of his heart—yes, and in the 


hunger of his body. 


He told me him- | 
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A New Master of the Short Story 


(Continued from page 19) 


that housed them on their arrival in America. Carefully, irre- 
istibly, this family group treads the circle. Rosenheimer— 
Rosenheim—Rosen—Rose—Ross. That is their story. In it 
is presented, with fine irony and humor, at least one angle of 
the picture of the Jew in America. It is more illuminating than 
whole volumes of research pompously entitled “The Jew in 
America,” or of distinguished autobiographies by learned gentle- 
men too much given to self-psychoanalysis. It is a pity that this 
Rosenheimer saga was tossed off as a popular song. I’d have 
liked to know more about this family—their food, their clothes, 
their amusements, their mental processes, their snubs, their hard- 
ships, their aspirations, insults, loves. To receive all this in one 
short story is like being offered one bite only of each course in a 
beautifully cooked and perfectly served eight-course dinner. 
One bite—and the dish whisked away. 

There are two stories about old, old women. One of them is 
called “Birthday.” It contains some of the best and some of 
the worst of Thyra Winslow’s writing. It is short and pithy, 
crammed with a knowledgeous presentation of the keenness 
and malice and childishness and wisdom of old age. Grandma 
was eighty-two, and lived with her sons and daughters and 
erand-children. They never suspected her contempt for 
them, her understanding of them, her concealment of this 
contempt and understanding. Two of the young men in 
the household are dismissed with a paragraph. But what 
a paragraph! 

They belonged to a couple of lodges. The kind of lodges that are 
supposed to have international significance—you can give the dis- 
tress signal and get a ticket to Europe in a hurry, tho none of the 
Potters would probably ever want to go to Europe. A boast of one 
of the lodges was that none of its members had ever been electro- 
cuted, and tho none of the boys looked forward to a life of crime, 
they accepted the fact eagerly and repeated it as something pretty 
big for the lodge. 


But the same story contains a paragraph like this: 


Dinner was ready. Herman had already come home. Herman 
liked to eat as soon as he got into the house. The old lady went 
into the dining-room. The boys were already seated at the table. 
Herman sat down. Fanny was putting the potatoes on the table. 


Common, ugly words to describe the acts of common, 
ugly people. An unlovely paragraph, certainly. And yet 
that piling up of little vulgar words has, in the end, a tre- 
mendous effect. 

It is likely that Thyra Winslow’s characters will irritate you. 
They are frequently so petty, and so real in their pettiness, that 
you will develop ill-temper through having met them. 

Of the “girl” stories in the book the finest, probably, is the 
one called “Mamie Carpenter.” But the most poignant and 
terrible is “A Love Affair.” In its three or four thousand words 
is contained pretty well all that stirred you when you read Booth 
Tarkington’s “Alice Adams.” The story of the shoddy girl of 
“4 Love Affair,” with her hopeless pretense, her cheap affecta- 
tions, her reaching frantically after love only to find that it has 
eluded her, her petty and pathetic retaliation when she finds 
she has lost it, is done with a grimness and an inevitability that 
is as tragic as fate’s unescapable step. 

There are whole pages of writing that make the reader wish for 
just one graceful phrase, one lovely word, one fluid paragraph. 
Hard, tough, common, little Anglo-Saxon words about hard, 
tough, common, little American people. 
monosyllabic. It is most annoying; as annoying as that other 
extreme of other writers—“ fine writing.” 

In this book of finely etched and stark stories, Thyra Winslow 
has spent the pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters of her vocabu- 
lary and her emotions. I wish she’d open the strong-box con- 
taining her fifty-cent pieces, her dollars, and her five and ten- 
dollar words and feelings. She must have a glittering hoard of 
them packed away. 





Whole passages are | 
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Why Clark Missed His 
Great Chance 


“Tt means a quarter of a million dollar contract, and 
I can’t get away.” 


“Why not send Clark?” 


““No use. He can’t talk to men. 
mand of the English language.” 


He has no com- 


It was the secretary’s opening—the chance of his 
lifetime—the big opportunity to make good that would 
have given him better work, greater rewards, and lifted 
his wife and children into prosperity; but he missed it 
because his employer could not trust him to go before 
a group of business men in another city and present the 
proposal of the big contracting company. 


How many opportunities have other men missed— 
perhaps YOU among them—because they lacked the 
power to put forth a point of view clearly and effectively 
in plain, compelling English? 


@ 


And yet YOU can become a convincing speaker of 
the English language by spending but fifteen minutes 


a day in the right kind of reading. 


Grenville Kletser, 


world-famous 


speech specialist, 


has just completed his greatest work, embodying the 


richest products of his years of teaching English. 


le 


is now published in ten handy, cloth-bound volumes 
covering the whole art of public speaking, as follows: 


HOW TO SPEAK 
WITHOUT NOTES 


Furnishes concise directions for 
extempore speaking, gives rules for 
clear expression and hints on gesture, 
describes valuable voice-building ex- 
ercises and gives short model passages 
for practise. 


SOMETHING TO SAY: 
HOW TO SAY IT 


Teaches how to prepare your ma- 
terial. Explains the value of con- 
versation, observation, reading and 
meditation. Tells you how to in- 
fluence men, how to condense ideas, 
how to secure proportion, and how to 
make an effective political speech. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Gives the success factors of plat- 
form speaking, emphasizing the power 
of personality. Affords numerous 
model speeches for study and de- 
scribes briefly the method and style of 
well-known speakers. 


MODEL SPEECHES 
FOR PRACTISE 


Contains a varied assortment of 
successful speeches by eminent 
speakers, thus making familiar the best 
examples. Covers all the principal 
forms and fits you to meet any oc- 
casion. 


TRAINING OF A 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


An abridged and modernized ver- 
sion of Quintilian’s celebrated work on 
oratory, so arranged as to be read 
and studied with the greatest possible 
benefit by the modern student. 


HOW TO SELL 
THROUGH SPEECH 


Practical talks to salesmen, law- 
yers, preachers, and others; in a 
word, to everyone who has mer- 
chandise, talent, skill, experience, or 
service to sell. 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


Teaches the would-be public 
speaker how to think on his feet and 
how to acquire the ease and self- 
confidence characteristic of the best 
impromptu speakers. 


WORD-POWER: 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT 


Shows the way to acquire that 
varied and well-chosen vocabulary 
that is the only basis for really suc- 
cessful public speaking. Explains 
how to develop power in the choice of 
words, and teaches the secret of plat- 
form confidence. 


CHRIST: 
THE MASTER SPEAKER 


Supplies quotations from the 
Master’s teachings, unique examples 
of the best and simplest. of speaking 
styles, and adds short articles on 
Christ as an orator by prominent 
critics. 


VITAL ENGLISH FOR 
SPEAKERS AND WRITERS 


Discusses the right use of words, 
discriminative choice of expression, 
the making of telling phrases, and the 
cultivation of a clear and forceful 
style. 


These ten masterly volumes are now offered to you for 


$12.50. 


Only $12.50 for the entire set. 


$1.25 avolume! 


Get them at your bookstore or from the publishers. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave. 





New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Radio 


By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


Author of 
“The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Etc. 


A new and practical guide to 
the making of radio outfits, 
from the simplest crystal-detec- 
tor apparatus to the most 
elaborate amplifying and super- 
regenerative equipment. 

It is also a guide to the under- 
standing of the principles that 
underlie radio phenomena. 
When you have read the book, 
you will be able to make your 
own radio outfit, to use it 
effectively, and you will under- 
stand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been 
known for his capacity to 
interpret even obscure scientific 
phenomena in terms compre- 
hensible to the average reader. 
He makes of the story of radio 
a fascinating, even a romantic, 
narrative. Under his guidance, 
electromagnetic waves and 
hurtling electrons become our 
familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler 


12mo, Cloth, 427 pages. 
Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


forms a fascinating plaything 
for boys and girls, and in its 
more elaborate development a 
no less fascinating instrument 
of precision in the hands of the 
adult. 


Pictures in large numbers 
supplement the text, and these 
are chosen not for their interest 
alone, but for their informative 
value. If you will follow se- 
quentially the circuit diagram, 
or practical hook-ups, and the 
text that elucidates them, tho 
you began as a novice you will 
be a fairly accomplished con- 
noisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. 


If, without any other instruc- 
tion, you will construct sequen- 
tially the radio sets herein 
described, you can hardly fail 
to become an adept in the 
utilization of radio as a prac- 
tical art. 


Illustrated 








Without Vitamines in Food— 
WE DIE! 


All the world’s talking about vitamines, the food 
element we must have or die. Their presence in some 
foods is now scientifically established. To learn which 


food substances contain vitamines, which do not, and 
why vitamines are so vital—in fact, to get all the actual 
facts about these invisible life-preserving somethings, 
read that interesting and authoritative guidebook— 
fresh from the press— 


EATING VITAMINES 


By C. Houston Goupiss 
National Authority on Nutrition. 


In millions of homes this 
book will relieve the house- 
wife of worry about what to 
have to eat and how to insure 
vitaminic lifeguards in her 
bills-of-fare. She will have 
before her 200 choice tested 
recipes and seasonal menus, 


dishes rich in vitamines— 
food combinations to promote 
health. She will learn what 
foods tend to stave off sick- 
ness—gastro-intestinal troub- 
les, loss of weight, breaking 
down of organic functions, 
irritability, anemia, etc. 


“Bating Vitamines” will open the door of health to the 
dyspeptic, better health to the growing child, the nursing 
mother, and all who suffer from malnutrition. And—it’s a 
mighty interesting little volume upon a live subject. Illus- 


trated. IIo pages. 


r2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net; $1.33, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Certain Literary Sins of Theodore Dreiser 


(Continued from page 11) 5 


for young men in England, about the same time, were being forced — 
to find their poetry in similar unlovely surroundings in cities 
such as Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham, for example, 
remote, indeed, to all appearance, from Parnassus. Beauty, 
after all, would seem to be the never-failing by-product of 
vitality, wherever present, and, as a Baudelaire was able to see it 
in the rotting carcass of a dead dog, so it is to be found dancing 
and singing about the slag-heaps and slime-pools of the Plutonian 
shores of the grimmest modern industrial cities. All that is 
needed is the eye of the beholder, and very evidently Mr. Dreiser — 
had that eye, and, if he had not been destined for a novelist, he 
might. have been an earlier Carl Sandburg. Chicago was very 
much alive, and therefore romantic. 


Its bad was so deliciously bad, its good so very good, keen and suc- 
culent, reckless, inconsequential, pretentious, hopeful, eager, new. 
People cursed or raved or snarled, the more fortunate among them,— 
but they were never heavy or dull or asleep. In some neighborhoods 
the rancidity of dirt, or the stark icy bleakness of poverty, fairly 
shouted; but they were never still, decaying pools of misery. 


It is easy to see that Mr. Dreiser’s experiences as an easy- 
payment collector were all grist to his mill as a future novelist. 
It was certainly a rare opportunity for the observation of the 
human comedy; and presently Mr. Dreiser was to watch the 
same scene from the observation post of the newspaper press as 
areporter. His first attempt to break into literature was to send 
a packet of manuscript to the object of his early enthusiasm; but 
Eugene Field missed his opportunity, and made no sign. Later, 
as he began to lay siege to one newspaper office after another, he 
was to catch a glimpse, but no more, of his hero: 


One day in the office of the Daily News a tall, shambling, awkward- 
looking man in a brown flannel shirt, without coat or waistcoat, sus- 
penders down, was pointed out to me by an office boy who saw him 
slipping past the city editorial door. 

‘“Wanta know who dat is?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied humbly, grateful even for the attention of office 
boys. 

“Well, dat’s Eugene Field. Heard o’ him, ain’tcha?” 

“Sure,” I said, recalling the bundle of incoherent manuscript which 
J had once thrust upon him. 


It was on The Daily Globe that Mr. Dreiser was to get his first 
chance as a reporter at fifteen dollars a week, with John Maxwell, 
then one of its copy-readers, for his first and faithful friend. ‘The 
newspaper career, thus begun, was presently continued in St. 
Louis on The Globe-Democrat. As an interviewer for this paper, — 


Mr. Dreiser came into contact with many well-known figures. 
“My favorite question,” he says, “was what did they think of | 
life, its meaning, since this was uppermost in my mind at the 
time, and J think I asked it of every one of them, from John L. 
Sullivan to Annie Besant.’ Henry Watterson, asked that some- 
what leading question, answered in part: “My son, when you get 
as old as I am you probably won’t think so much of it, and you — 
won’t be to blame. It’s good enough in its way, but it’s a damn 
ticklish business. You may say that Henry Watterson said that 
if you like. Do the best you can, and don’t crowd the other 
fellow too hard, and you’ll come out as well as anybody, I suppose.” 

John L. Sullivan on the subject gives Mr. Dreiser the oppor- 
tunity for this vivid sketch of the famous gladiator: 


John L. Sullivan, raw, red-faced, big-fisted, broad-shouldered, 
drunken, with gaudy waistcoat and tie, and rings and pins set with 
enormous diamonds and rubies—what an impression he made! 
Surrounded by local sports and politicians of the most rubicund and 
degraded character (he was a great favorite with them), he seemed to 
me, sitting in his suite at the Lindell, to be the apotheosis of the 
humorously gross and vigorous, and material. Cigar boxes, cham- 
pagne buckets, decanters, beer bottles, overcoats, collars and shirts 
littered the floor, and lolling back in the midst of it all in ease and 
splendor his very great self, a sort of prize-fighting J. P. Morgan. 

“Aw, haw! haw! haw!” I can hear him even now when I asked 
him my favorite question about life, the value of exercise (!) ete. 
‘‘He wants to know about exercise! You're all right, young fella, 
kinda slim, but you'll do. Sit down and have some champagne. 
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Have acigar. Give ’im some cigars, George. These young newspaper 
men are all right to me. I’m for ’em. Exercise? What I think? 
Haw! haw! Write any damned thing yuh please, young fella, and 
say that John L. Sullivan said so. That’s good enough for me. If 
they don’t believe it bring it back here and I'll sign it for yuh. But 
J know it’ll be all right, and I won’t stop to read it neither. That 
suit yuh? Well, all right. Now have some more champagne, and 
don’t say I didn’t treat yuh right, ’cause I did. I’m ex-champion 
of the world, defeated by that little dude from California, but ’'m 
still John L. Sullivan—ain’t that right? Haw! haw! They can’t 
- take that away from me, can they? Haw! haw! Have some more 
champagne, boy. 
I adored him. I would have written anything he asked me to 
write. I got up the very best article I could and published it, and was 
told afterwards that it was fine.” 


The greater part of Mr. Dreiser’s volume is made up of this 
newspaper apprenticeship. When we close the book his career as 
a novelist is yet to begin. On page 502 he half suggests a sequel 
“under some such title as ‘Literary Experiences.’’”? One is 
inclined to wish that he had written that sequel first. For these 
newspaper experiences are spun out at far too great a length, nor 
are they either in matter or manner sufficiently novel or striking 
to justify the inordinate demand they make on the reader’s time 
and attention. Mr. Dreiser has nothing lie the vivid, selective 
dramatic art of another recent autobiographer, Mr. Harry Kemp, 
whose recent “ramping on Life,” whatever faults it may have 
along with its very great excellences, has not a dull page in it. 
Fault has been found with Mr. Kemp for the frankness of his 
amatory recollections. The most serious one of them it is, indeed, 
hard to condone, but, for the most part, there is a naiveté about 
them, even sometimes a touch of romantic beauty, which earns 
him absolution. It is the outspokenness of young blood. Now 
Mr. Dreiser has his amatory recollections, too, and, if his news- 
paper experiences are for the most part dull, it has to be said that, 
in his shabby recollections as a sort of Chicago Don Juan, his 
naiveté, if such it can be called, has no saving grace of poetry or 
romance. Distasteful and underbred are hard words, but surely 
they are too mild for this paragraph with which his book closes. 
To praise the opening pages of his book is but justice as well as 
a pleasure. But something like “Jersey justice” seems to be 
called for by the hard unchivalrous tone, not to say cynical bru- 
tality, of this concluding “N. B.”’: 


N. B. Four years later, having by then established myself 
sufficiently to pay the rent of an apartment, secure furniture and 
convince myself that I could make a living for two, I undertook that 
perilous adventure with the lady of my choice—and that, of course, 
after the first flare of love had thinned down to the pale flame of 
duty. Need anything more be said? The first law of convention 
had been obeyed, whereas the governing forces of temperament had 
been overridden and with what results eventually you may well 

- suspect. So much for romance. 


One might possibly have overlooked what went before, but 
what must one say of this? Did a writer ever more deliberately 
leave his reader with such bad taste in the mouth? And what 
went before was distasteful and unnecessary enough. “ Alice” 
is the name of the lady who bears the brunt of most of Mr. Dreiser’s 
eubbish philanderings. But there was a “Scotch girl,” too, who 
paled her uneffectual fires when Alice came on the scene. “The 
thing that troubled me,” says Mr. Dreiser “was what my Scotch 
girl would think if she found out (which she never would), and 
how I could extricate myself from a situation, which, now that 
I had Alice, was not as interesting as it had been.” The world 
of Mr. Dreiser’s early gallantries was not a very courtly one—for 
which, of course, he was nowise to blame. It was a world where 
wooing is done by pressing the lady’s toe “in an open, foolish way,” 
and such like advances. Here is a typical scene: 


I was alone with her in the front room, looking over the family 
album. I realized that by now she was as much drawn to me as I to 
her, and that, as in the case of my Scotch maid, I was master if I 
chose so to be. I was so wrought up in the face of this opportunity, 
however, that I scarcely had courage to do that which I earnestly 
believed I could do. As we stood over the album looking at the 
pictures, I toyed first with the strings of her apron and then later, 
finding no opposition, allowed my hand to rest gently at her waist. 
Still no sign of opposition or even consciousness. I thrilled from 





head to toe. Then I closed my arm gently about her waist, and 
when it became noticeably tight, she looked up and smiled. 

“You'd better watch out,” she said. ‘‘Some one may come.” 

“Do you like me a little?” I pleaded, almost choking. 

“T think so. I think you're very nice, anyhow. But you 
mustn’t,” she said, ““some one may come in,” and as I drew her to 
me she pretended to resist, maneuvering her cheek against my 
mouth as she pulled away. . . . 

Was I in love with her? No, as I understand myself now. I 
doubt that I have ever been in love with anyone or with anything 
save life as a whole. : 


There is nothing here or anywhere in the book for Mr. Sumner. 
But even flaming sensuality, with which the modern reader is all 
too well acquainted, would have some “relish of salvation in it” 
compared with such drab silliness, such chronicling of five-and-ten- 
cent-store philoprogenitiveness. Why should a grown-up writer, 
in the maturity of his gifts, think it worth while solemnly to make 
such commonplace revelations? The time is long past when it 
was necessary, in the interests of the veracious representation of 
life, to deal frankly with the usual sexual experiences of human 
beings. Since Whitman defiantly announced his intention to 
“make illustrious” “that of myself without which I were noth- 
ing,” “tho I stand sole among men,” sex has certainly been made 
as “illustrious” as need be. There is surely nothing more to 
learn about it and no necessity for our being told it all over and 
over again. The purpose of Whitman’s protest has been served. 
Prurient hypocrisy has had its death-blow. Now one would be 
glad of a few veils once more, so that the romance of sex be saved. 
for us, after all the demonstrations of clinical realism. The ro- 
mance of it is just as real, and spiritually more important, than 
the physiological, not to say pathological, “facts.” Mr. Dreiser 
adds nothing to our knowledge. He only makes a beautiful 
thing silly and distasteful, and his literary exhibitionism only 
serves to class his book with the mawkish pages of Rousseau, and 
Hazlitt’s unfortunate “Liber Amoris.” 

One says nothing of “taste.” There is no such thing, we are 
told, nowadays. It has been sneered out of existence in the gen- 
eral Bolshevism of the times. To express oneself is all—whether 
that self be worth expressing or not. Yet, however deep the 
present occultation of the finer standards of life and literature, 
no one acquainted with human history has any fear for their 
endurance. Honor and reverence, taste and breeding are quali- 
ties the world is too wise ultimately to throw away. In fact, it 
evolves them constantly in spite of itself. Standards of life and 
literature may change for the better, but never for the worse; 
and, momentarily eclipsed or not, there are still standards by 
which that last paragraph in Mr. Dreiser’s book must be judged 
an unpardonable offense, the more regrettable because it does an 
injustice to Mr. Dreiser’s usually genial and humane personality. 
To much else in it, too, there applies a saying of Napoleon which 
comes to me by way of a writer for whom, I presume, Mr. Dreiser 
has respect, Stendhal in “Rouge et Noir”: “There are some 
things which are not written.” 





A curious instance of book suppression is brought to light in 
connection with Miss Sackville-West’s novel, “Challenge,” 
shortly to be published by George H. Doran Co. This novel 
was announced for publication in England in 1920, the sheets were 
printed and the book about to be issued when, for an unexplained 
reason, the English publisher withdrew the book. It has since 
been learned that the cause of the suppression was the interven- 
tion of the Sackville-West family, who believed that their literary 
relative had objectionably portrayed certain other members of 
the family in her novel. The novel deals with the story of a 
member of the British aristocracy domiciled in the Levant, and 
the identification made by the Sackville-West family, long prom- 
inent in British politics and heirs to the duchy of Dorset, is not 
evident. None the less, altho the novel is to be published in the 
United States from the original sheets, it will not be published 
in England. 
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BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 4qyo-sugcestion — 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 


Book Bargains 


1s: ie eS 

MA2k&ES SPECIAL OFFERINGS— 

+ Arabian Nights. Burton’s com- 
plete and unexpurgated translation, 
including the Supplemental Nights and 
the Terminal Essay ; numerous Ethno- 
graphical and Anthropological Notes, 
etc. Lllustrated by Lalauze, Letchford 
and others, 17 vols. Original pub- 
lished price, $170. My price, $41.50. 
The Old Furniture Book, by Moore, 
112 illustrations, handsome morocco, 
$6. The Old China Book, by Moore, 
150 illustrations, handsome %4 mo- 
rocco, $6. History of Flagellation, 
Strange Customs and Cruelties among 
the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, etc., 
illustrated, $1.50. Amours and 
Adventures of the Chevalier De 
Faublas, illustrated, 4 vols., $12.50. 
Roosevelt: A Booklover’s Holidays 
in the Open, handsome new 34 
morocco, $6. _ Roosevelt: Through 
the Brazilian Wilderness, handsome 
new 34 morocco, $6. Oscar Wilde: 
His Life and Confessions, by Harris, 
2 vols., $6. Brantome: Lives of Fair 
and Gallant Ladies, limited edition, 
2 vols., $20. More interesting than 
“Froissart and Pepys.” Italian 
Novelists, Facetious Nights of Strap- 
arola and Ser Giovanni, illustrated, 
7 vols., $18. Westermarck’s History 
of Human Marriage, 3 vols. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $25. My price, $9.50. 
Many other Choice, Scarce, and Curi- 
ous Books. First Editions of Dick- 
ens, Machen, etc. Original Water- 
Color Drawings by Cruikshank and 
others. Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau, 
New York City. 


CARD MEMORY, A SIMPLE 

system of memorizing playing 
cards. Auction, Whist, Bridge, 
Pinochle, etc., players can memorize 
quickly at sight every card in the 
sequence played and know the cards 
in each trick and what cards have 
not been played. At entertain- 
ments, parties and among friends, 
you can memorize in order and in 
less than three minutes an entire 
pack of playing cards which has 
been thoroughly shuffled. No trick- 
ery, no marked cards, no confeder- 
ates. A system that works and 
develops the memory. Postpaid 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Players Publishing Company, 
Suite 21, 2027 Gates Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Becks FOR WRITERS: 1,001 

Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00. Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
ti's Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp Reeve, Publisher, 
Dept, A., Franklin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS— 

+) New and Second-hand Bought and 
Sold by Barnes & Noble, 76 Fifth 
Av., New York. 


BoOKAWEEK POSTAL LIBRARY 

has for sale at reduced prices recent 
books withdrawn from. circulation. 
In good condition. Bookaweek Pos- 
tal Library, 156 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, Room 6. 


«Rare Books 


OLLECTORS: ATTENTION. 
Have you heard about THE BOOK- 
FELLOWS? We publish beautiful 
books, firsts only, editions of 200-500 
copies; low prices. Titles by James 
Branch Cabell, Hamlin Garland and 
others. For future publication; a 
poetic play by George Sterling, a col- 
lection of unpublished Browning let- 
ters. Why wait and buy these later 
through rare book dealers? 
direct to you. Ask us more about it. 
THE BOOKFELLOWS, 4917 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














52,000 RARH AND SCARCE BOOKS, 





Lists Aurand’s Book Store. 
Har peas 

I ARE BOOKS, first editions, special 

- bindings, ete. Also new, fresh 
books of the better class from leading 
publishers at discounts of 40 to 80%. 
New catalog No. 106 sent on request, 
MORRIS BOOK SHOP, 24 ie 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





N ODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 
* Rare Books, and Fine Sets. A 
large, well selected Stock, moder- 


ately priced. Catalogues issued gra- 
tis to Collectors upon request, and 
special items cheerfully quoted. The 
Aldus Book Shop, 36 East 49th St., 
New York City. 


We sell | 





Foreign Books 


DORBON_ AINE, FRENCH Book- 

shop, 561 Madison Avenue, at 
56th St., N. Y. City. Always ready 
to buy any good French books or 
complete libraries for cash, at fair 
prices. New publications just re- 
ceived: Brunet’s Manuel Libraire 
et amateur livres, complete with sup- 
plement, 8 volumes, $20; Papus’ 
ABC illustré d’Occultisme (most 
comprehensive work on occultism— 
219 illustrations), $3.00. Our new 
general catalogue, on art, bibliog- 
raphy, reference, illustrated works, 
etc., out soon, mailed on request. 








ORIENTAL LANGUAGES— 


grammars and dictionaries. Write 
to Benj. F. Gravely, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 





GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues, James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 








Literary Serbices 


plays AND ALL OTHER MANU- 
scripts accurately typed. Transla- 





tions: French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese. Superior work, nominal 
fees. (Miss) Rita Nelson, Public 


Stenographer, 152 West 42nd St., 


New York. 


PLAYS, MOTION PICTURES, MA- 

gazine fiction, Books, sold on com- 
mission. Send for full information. 
Robert Thomas Hardy, Play-Broker 
and Authors’ Agent, 25 West 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND 

correctly typewritten for  40c 
per thousand words, with revision 
65c; poems typewritten for 1c per 
line. Rates and information regard- 
ing our other services upon request. 
THE CLEVELAND TYPING AND 
REVISING BUREAU, 1892 Charles 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 








F. M. HOLLY, 
Author's Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, COR- 

rected, typed and marketed. 
Lowest rates. Joseph Jacobs. Box 
755, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





DITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
4 aloguing for publishers, authors, 
dealers and libraries. Estelle Lieb- 
mann, 280 Broadway, New York. 


General Stems 


FETAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY — 1480 Broadway, 
New York, 
Offers the book they are all talking 
about: ASTRO-PSYCHOLOGY. By 
LAUREL MILLER, the discoverer 
of the two new Planets, Tasmu and 
Kslar. Special Offer: ASTRO- 
PSYCHOLOGY, by LAUREL MIL- 
LER—$2.00 (regular price $3.00). 
KABBALISTIC NUMEROLOGY, 
by LAUREL MILLER—$1.00 (reg- 
ular price $2.00). Prompt attention 
to each order. Liberal discount to 
dealers. 


ASTROLOGICAL, ALL OCCULT 
Books sold, also Horoscope writings. 
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Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
B4ck NUMBERS OF MAGA- 


zines to be had at Abrahams Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 


ALFRED MUSSET’S WORKS. 

4\ English Edition de Luxe; number- 
ed; 10 volumes. Szalatnay, 542 East 
79th St., New York. 








| ANY TRANSLATION PUB. 


lished, including Caesar, Cicero and 
Virgil. Literal, 75c.; Interlinear, $2. 
Translation Publishing Company, 
76 Fifth Av., New York. 








Autographs 


V ANTED — AUTOGRAPH LET- 
ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 


Harry 


, Stone, 
Av., New York. 


Community Book Shops 


a ———————————————— 

CURRENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 
ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 
ders. The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 


Best PLAYS, GIFTS, NOVEL- 
ties, Game ‘Books. Pantomimes, 
Recitations, Pianologues, Jokes, Min- 
strels, Dances, Songs, Socials, Par- 
ties, etc. Werner Book & Novelty 


Books Cianted 


WANTED: “THWING’S RULES 
of Carpenter’s Work, by Charles 
Thwing, from Sidney’s Press, New 
Haven, 1805.” PP ©; “Box 7399; 
Madison Square, New York. 


NV ASONIC BOOKS & ENGRAV- 
ment, National Masonic 
Society, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
ers please send lists. 


Chiloren’s Books 


CZECH OSLOVAK-AR TISTIC 

Picture Books, Folk Costume Cards. 

Senay 542 East 79th St., New 
ork. 


Deal- 


This department is de- 
signed to serve the 
reader. Have you a 


book need ? some book 
to complete a set or a 
volume of a favorite au- 
thor that you have long 
sought ? The readers of 
this magazine are all in- 


terested in books. Ad- 
vertise your wants here. 
Personal exchanges 
from reader to reader 
can readily be accom- 
plished andat small cost. 
March issue closes on 
February 20th. Rate 
15 cents per word. 





LAWYERS 


Engineers 
Inventors 
Manufacturers 


will be interested in this new book by a 
distinguished patent attorney— 


ROBB’S 
PATENT 
ESSENTIALS 


By JOHN F. Ross, LL.B., LL.M.,M.P.L. 


Tersely covers patent office law and 
practise and gives information about get- 
ting a patent, drafting patent claims, 
forms of appeal, and applications for 
renewals. The author introduces the 
patent office personnel, functions of offi- 
cials, patent office terminology, tells how 
thousands of dollars can be saved in 
avoiding litigation for patent infringe- 
ment and includes in his work histories 
of noted patent office cases and special 
articles written by patent office officials. 


The book is absolutely authoritative 
and will be found incalculably helpful 
to business men, patent solicitors, in- 
ventors, mechanics, patent law students. 
Illustrated with charts, tables, etc. 


Says E. H. Lichtenberg, chief engi- 
neer, Koehring Co., manufacturers, Mil- 
waukee:- ‘‘I compliment you and the 
author on the completeness of this vol- 
ume. 


“*The book fills a real need.’-— JAMES 
H. Griswotp, Attorney, Cleveland. 


Crown 8v0. 452 pages. Law buckram, 
$5, net; $5.10, postpaid, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 





3544360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Shop, 11 East 14th St., New York. | 
Bo) aor 


ings wanted by the Book Depart- | 
Research | 


| by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. 





_ Standard Books on the 
Subject 


The sub-conscious mind—its influence on 
the body and how it may be controlled and 
| made to work for one’s personal benefit—is 
one of the great matters being discussed and 
studied just now. All of the following books 

bearing on che subject are full of interest and 
| reliable information: 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. The author dis- 
| cusses the philosophy underlying the position 
he holds and describes methods by which he 
has achieved such notable success. §8v0. Cloth, 
471 pages. Copious index. 83.50, net; half 
leather, 84.50, net; by mail, 24c extra. 


NERVOUS STATES —THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Points out that 
neurasthenia is not a new disease but is due to 
fatigue brought on by psychic debilities and 
can be relieved by education of the mind and 
Cloth, 75c; by 


strengthening the will. 12mo. 


mail, 83c. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


Showing how men- 

tal disorders are caused by commonplace fac- 

tors of every-day life, which precipitate the 

| individual into an abnormal state, and how 

these conditions can be improved and normal 

Beale regained. 12mo. Cloth, 75c; by mail, 
C. 


| EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D., Rector 
of the Academy of Aix, France. This classic 
shows the immense possibilities of will-training 
and teaches how to build happiness on a foun- 
dation of sane thinking, right living, and care- 
ful diet. 448 pages,12mo. Cloth, $1.75, net; 

by mail, $1.87. : 


WILL POWER AND WORK 


by JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D., who shows 

ou how to increase your mental efficiency, 
ntensify your power of accomplishment and 
link your will to your work. Cloth, 12mo. 462 
pages. $1.75, net; by mail, $1.87. 


EDUCATION OF SELF 


| by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Charming essays 
| that shed new light on personal ee he 
Oth, 





the true road to happiness. 12mo. 


| $1.75; by mail, $1.86. 


REASON AND. SENTIMENT 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. A delightful essay, 
setting forth when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of conduct. 12mo. 
Cloth, 75c; by mail, 83c. 


INFLUENCE OF MIND ON 
THE BODY 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. An intimate and 
clearly expressed treatise on this much- 
discussed subject that every physician, nurse, 
or jayne should read. i2mo. Cloth, 75c; by 
mail, 83c. 


PERSONAL POWER 


A straight-from-the-shoulder, practical book 
by KEITH J. THOMAS, that gives you simple 
directions for acquiring knowledge of the basic 
impulses that move men to action and shows 
you how to employ this knowledge to advance 
yourself in any profession or business. $1.76, 
net; by mail, $1.87. 


THE WILL TO BE WELL _ 


An exposition of the relation between health 
and the mind, by CHARLES BRODIE PAT- 
TERSON. The attitude of a man’s will, 
claims the author, decides his physical, mental, 
aes ee health. Cloth, $1.76, net; by mail, 


| SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. A _wonder- 
fully clear-cut analysis in plain English, of cer- 
tain mental actions and reactions, every page 
radiating helpfulness for ambitious men and 
women. 3842 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; 
postpaid, $1.68. 


NERVE CONTROL AND HOW 
TO GAIN IT 


This most helpful book, by H. ADDING- 
TON BRUCE, covers the whole subject of 
nervous troubles, their causes, care and reiief. 
ype 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, net; by mail, 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A brilliant study by ALFRED T. SCHO- 
| FIELD, M.D., showing how the unconscious 
| mind is the real seat of character and source of 
conduct and makes you what you are, how it 
may be educated, its wonderful influence in 
the cure of disease and the correcting of harm- 
ful habits. 451 pages. S8vo. Cloth, $3, net; 
by mail, $3.12. 





| Order From Your Bookseller or by Mail 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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admiration of the French people. They receive unquali- 
fied praise in a new volume by Victor Glachant, professor 
of rhetoric in the Lysée Hoche, recently published by the Librairie 
de France, Paris, under the title, “Etude sur Rudyard Kipling.” 
‘The book consists largely of a long lecture in which the author 
gives prose and metrical versions, in French, of the poems with 
which Kipling heartened the poilus during the great conflict. 
Here is a specimen of the opening of one of his best-known poems: 


FR sisi KIPLING’S war verses have won him the 











.... Pour ce que nous avons, pour ce que nous sommes, 
Pour l’avenir de nos enfants, 

Levez-vous, faites face au conflit! . . . Femmes, hommes, 
Haut les cceurs! . . . Soyez triomphants!. . . 

Notre monde a passé, renversé d’un caprice: 
Le Hun grimace a notre seuil! . . . 

Halte-la! tombe devastrice que guette defaites et deuil! 


After quoting the poem, “France,” the author declares that 
Kipling “is, was always, and remains for us the most frank, the 
“most loyal of friends,” and follows with an enthusiastic outburst 
of praise for both the man and the artist. “What brilliancy, 
| what freshness of imagination, what youthful ardor he still retains 
in full maturity!’ Thus if Kipling’s fame has lost any ground in 
America of recent years it has evidently won a new empire in the 

affections of France. 





A slim volume has been added to the Maitres de la Musique 


series by René Brancour on “Massenet” (Paris: F. Alcan), in 
which he deals with both the life and works of the composer of 


“Manon Lescaut.” 





Karel Capek’s fantastic play, “R. U. R.,” 


The London Times quotes two good things 
from the book. One is Massenet’s own opinion of his work as a 
composer. “I wrote a regular symphony during the siege of 
Paris,” he says; “it was played by the Pasdeloup Orchestra, and 
I saw I was completely on the wrong tack. The work was bad 
because it was bound to be so. To make a good symphony it is 
not enough to have plenty of ideas. They must be developed 
and made use 6f, played with till they yield up all they contain. 
That is not my way. I must out with any musical ideas I have 
quickly, pointedly, and concisely. My speech is tense and 
packed, and if I tried to talk in any other way I should be some- 
body else, not myself.” The other good thing is a letter from 


Gounod (on the production of “ Eve”), who calls Massenet one 


of heaven’s elect and bids him to make ready to play the martyr, 
for he is to remember that of the “chosen vessel” it was said: “I 
will show him how great things he must suffer for My name’s 
sake.” Massenet did not prove to be a martyr, but Gounod 
seems to have been more of a mystic than was generally realized. 





Those who have made the acquaintance of the “robots”’ of 
may be interested to 
learn of a totally different phase of this Czecho-Slovak author’s 
work to be found in a new volume of nine short stories just pub- 


lished in Prague under the title, “Trapne Povidky” (Tales of 
_ Distress). 


In this book he reveals himself as a close, relentless, 


_ yet compassionate observer of his fellow men and women. Some 


of these tales develop about an ironic or semi-tragic motive, to 
which the characters are. subordinated, thus achieving the con- 


_centrated quality of the well-written short story. Others make 
_ the characters more prominent than the events in which they 
' figure, thus resembling episodes extracted from novels, rather 


than complete stories. Even in these, however, Capek’s power 
‘of sympathetic human portrayal is strikingly displayed. Euro- 


pean reviewers praise especially the character sketch called “At 


Books Talked About tn Literary Europe 


the Castle,” which portrays the mental distress of a governess 
exposed to the indignities of wounded pride and offended shame. 
(Prague: Aventinum.) 

Italy is commemorating in various ways the centenary of the 
death of the sculptor Canova, whose works have gone through 
successive waves of appreciation and neglect in the intervening 
decades. One of these acts of remembrance has taken the form 
of a volume by A. Foratti, entitled “Canova” (Milan: Casa 
Editrice Caddeo). Among other things, it gives fullest informa--. 
tion about the beautiful temple which the sculptor raised in his 
native village of Possagno, which nestles in a fold of the lovely 
Asolean hills. Since that temple was built, the flaming admira- 
tion of Canova’s contemporaries has been quenched by a period 
of neglect and depreciation, and even to-day, England, which 
contributed more liberally than any other country to the erection 
of Canova’s tomb in Venice, still shows herself languid in appre- 
ciation of sculpture inspired by the classic period. There are 
signs, however, of a swing-back, and Signor Foratti’s volume will 
certainly help to a better understanding of Canova’s aims and 
aspirations. 





At the same time that ex-Premiers Nitti and Giolitti are pub- 
lishing their reminiscences, another Italian, Umberto F. Banchelli, 
is putting forth his “Memorie de Un Fascista” (Florence: Sas- 
soiola Fiorentina). Signor Banchelli was connected with the: 
Fascio of Florence from its beginning in 1919 until the Fascisti 
ceased their activities in 1922, being at one time Commissario: 
della Vigelanza. He is thus able to give an inside view of the 
workings of that mysterious organization, and his pages reveal 
the jealousies and intrigues that seem inseparable from Italian 
politics—probably from all politics. As soon as the movement 
became a success, the old type of politicians crowded into it, 
many of them ex-Socialists and Communists. Happily the 
better elements prevailed at last, though there was plenty of 
jealousy of Mussolini. Indeed, the Florentine Fascio had to be 
supprest and reorganized. Signor Banchelli tells how the 
Fascisti forced down the prices of profiteering merchants. ‘Two. 
days’ grace were given after a warning, and then offenders were: 
soundly beaten, after which prices came down with a rush. In 
the long run, however, high prices came back, and there were 
backsliders even among the Fascisti themselves. The author is 
a loyal follower of Mussolini, but criticizes his policy on some 
points. He thinks it is time to leave prices alone, but he 
opposes handing back the railways and telephones to private 
companies. 





Robert Louis Stevenson’s widow tells, in the preface to the 
fifteenth volume of the new Vailima edition of his works (London: 
Heinemann), how Stevenson came to collaborate with Lloyd 
Osbourne. His stepson was nineteen years old at the time, and 
had written a yarn to which he gave the name, “ A Game of Bluff.” 
Tt was read in the household, “and it seemed,” says Mrs. Steven- 
son, “to us all a rather creditable effort for a boy of that age, 
and my husband remarked that it would be very easy to pull it 
together and ‘make it go.’”” Money was much desired just then 
to charter a yacht with. So Stevenson went at it hammer and 
tongs. The yarn “was overhauled and rewritten in a few weeks”’; 
it emerged as that diverting tale, “The Wrong Box,” and Mrs. 
Stevenson thinks that had it not been for this discovery of an 
accelerated process for making money, Stevenson would never 
have:settled in Samoa. 
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HOW TO WIN AT 


CHECKERS 


A Guide to the Game of Draughts 


By James Lees. Revised and enlarged 
by J. W, Dawson. With .it-you can 
quickly become an expert player of 
this fascinating game. The book gives 


you the best lines of attack and defense 


in every opening and illustrates the 
most scientific methods of playing the 
various games. Various plays. are 
illustrated and numerous tables given. 


t2mo, Cloth, 208 pages. Price 75. cents 


At all booksellers or from the pub- 
lisher direct. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher 
604-608 South Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Largest Abridged 
Dictionary in Existence— 
The Funk & Wagnalls 


PRACTICAL 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


FRANK H. VizETELty, Litt. D.,.LL.D., 
Editor 


Marvelous Book of Knowledge Con- 
taining 140,000 Vocabulary Terms, 
All in One Alphabetic Order— 


Besides 2,500 Pictures, 15,000 Proper 
Names, 12,000 lines of Synonymic Treat- 
ment, 6, 000 Antonyms, 2,000 lines of 
Faulty Diction Treatment, 1,900 Foreign 
Phrases used in English Conversation. 


1325 PAGES 


This big handsome volume will daily— 
hourly — prove its extraordinary value 
and wonderful comprehensiveness — in 
the school, the home, the office, or the 
workshop—wherever correct English in 
speaking, writing, or reading is the desid- 
eratum. 


Regular Paper Edition—Buckram 
binding, thumb notch index, $6, net; 
$6.32, postpaid. Cloth, thumb notch 
index, $5, net; $5.32, postpaid. 


Bible Paper Edition—Full flexible 
leather binding, gilt edges, thumb 
notch index, boxed, $7.50, net; $7.74, 
postpaid. Edition de luxe, in full 
crushed Levant, gilt edges, boxed, 
$17.50, net; $17.74, postpaid. 


Order from your bookstore or the publishers 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








“THINK”, A little book with big ideas. It | 

stimulates you mentally and spiritually. It 

teaches you to THINK. Postpaid $1.00. 
John James, Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 


NERVE CONTROL AND 
HOW TO GAIN IT 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


A book that is doing vast good among 
the nervously ‘‘run down"’ as well as the 
nervous dyspeptics and insomniacs. it is 
full of sensible, practical advice that cannot 
be found in the conventional health book. 


Cloth. 226 pages. $1.26 net; by mail, $1.37 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 


Digesting 
the Foreigner 


America’s big problem! Congress has 
wrestled with it for generations. The 
United States Immigration Commission 
spent four years studying it. And Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., and W. 
Jett Lauck, who were officially associated 
with the Commission, have given the 
gist of the Commission’s 42-volume re- 
port in their comprehensive and inter- 
esting book— 


THE 
IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


(New and Revised Edition) 

After passing through four editions, 
the book is in a fifth edition, revised, en- 
larged, and strictly up-to-date. It now 
contains immigration laws and regula- 


tions up to May, 1921, 
new data and statistics, based on the 1920 


and all available 


census. Prof. Rufus D. Smith, M.A, 
who revised the edition, he as added three 
important chapters — ‘Immigration 
Problems of Other Countries,”’ The 
Race Problem in the Pacifte,"’ and ‘‘ Pres- 
ent and Future Restrictions.” The book 
is a most admirable survey of the im- 
migration situation, and the recommen- 
dations of its authors will go far toward 
solving the problem. 682 pages. 

Cloth. 12mo. $38, net; $3.12, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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| History and Biography 
| Many Memortgs. By G. B. Bur- 


' gin. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
| Co. $5. 


| 
| Recollections of the author’s 


'schooldays in England, his ex- 
/periences in Canada, and his 
contacts with London 


“many 
notables. 

YESTERDAY AND To-pay. By Ralph 
Nevill. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5. 

Informal reminiscences of 


_London society life. 


A Boox Asout Mysetr. By Theo- 
dore Dreiser. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $3.50. 


The frank autobiography of a 
| well-known American novelist. 


FrepericK LAw O.LmstTep: LAND- 
scAPE ARCHITECT, 1822-1903. 
Edited by Frederick Law Olm- 
sted and Theodore Kimball. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


First volume of the profes- 
sional papers of a great land- 
scape architect, published in 
honor of the centennial year of 
his birth. 


THE PRovINCETOWN Book. By 
Nancy W. Paine Smith. Brock- 
ton, Mass.: Tolman Print, Inc. 


Historie sketches of a famous 
old Massachusetts town, with 
twenty-three pen and ink draw- 

‘ings by V. B. Rann and thirteen 
by J. Henry Blake. 


| History oF THE LaTIN-AMERICAN 
Nations. By William Spence 
Robertson. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, $4. 


| An exhaustive history of the 
|South American Republics from 
the age of the Incas to the 
present time. 





AFTER THE Prace. By N. H. 
Brailsford. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.50. 


A survey of Europe as it is 
since the war. Suggests ways in 
which the countries of Europe 
may improve their condition. 


| THe LAw or THE AMERICAN COoNn- 
stiruTION.. By Charles K. Bur- 
dick. New York: G. P. Put- 


| nam/’s Sons. 


An exhaustive study of our 
Constitution by the Professor of 
Law at Cornell University, with 
introductory chapter by Francis 
M. Burdick of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

/Rome AnD THE Wort To-Day. 
By Herbert S. Hadley. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

| <A study of the reorganization 
| of civilization under the Roman 
|Empire. By the Professor of 





[mportant Looks of the Mont 


Law at the University of Col- 
orado. 


CLIFFORD, DEMOCRAT, 
1803-1881. By Philip Greely 
Clifford; ~ New York: 4G. P: 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

The life of a Northern Demo- 
cratic leader in Civil War times, 
with hitherto unpublished Mex- 


NATHAN 


ican correspondence. 
A History oF CALIFORNIA: THE 
AMERICAN Prertop. By Robert 


Glass Cleland. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $4. 

This volume, the fruit of 
many years of research, com- 
plements Chapman’s “ Califor- 
nia: the Spanish Period.” 
condenses one hundred and 
twenty-five years of California 
history. 


Tue TREND oF History. By Wil- 
liam Kay Wallace. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


Origins of twentieth century 
problems traced through a care- 
ful survey of events in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Srupies IN LireraTure. By Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Vol. 2. 
New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Analytical essays on Byron, 
Shelley, the Victorian Age, and 
so forth, by the Professor of 
English literature in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


Tur Loc Canin Lapy: An ANony- 
mous AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The intimate life story of an 
American woman who, despite 
handicaps, has become known 
on two continents. 


Meapr’s Heapquarrers, 1863- 
1865. Edited by George R. Agas: 
siz. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $4. 

Letters of Col. Theodore Ly- 
man written from the front 
between the battles of the Wil- 
derness and Appomattox. Inti- 
mate word pictures of the work- 
ings of the Headquarters Staff. 


SomME Impressions or My Expers. 
By St. John G. Ervine. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
Informal essays about Gals- 

worthy, Shaw, Synge, Wells, 

Yeats, Chesterton, Arnold Ben- 

nett and G. W. Russell. 


Forty Years On. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. Illustrated. New 
York: George H. DoranCo. $4. 
A brother of Lord Frederick 

Hamilton has here set down his 

most interesting adventures in 

various parts of the world. 


SAMUEL Train Dutton: A Broc- 
RAPHY. By Charles H. Lever- 


Tt 






more. Illustrated. New York 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Life and labors of one a 
America’s foremost men in thd 
field of education, written by one 
of his friends and co-workers. 


A Youne Giru’s Diary. With a 
preface by Sigmund Freud. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $5. 


The autobiography of a girl 
from the age of 11 to 14: 
psychological document reveal- 
ing an alert and ee 


child’s character. 
. 


CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT. By 
Kenneth MacGowan and Robert. 
Edmond Jones. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A record of impressions gained 
from ten weeks of recent travel 
through the theaters of France, 
Sweden, Germany, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Austria. Numerous 
full page illustrations. 
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Fiction 


Brack Oxen. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 


A novel of the fashionable an 
literary New York of to-day. 


Tue Encuantep Aprin. By “Eliz- 
abeth.” Garden City, INa Yee 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90. 


Four women’s experiences in 
an old Italian castle, related by 
the author of “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” 


Miss Mapp. 


By E. F. Benson. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
apilied 4 os 


The humorous story of a 084 
siping little English village. 


‘ 


TuMBLEWEEDS. By Hal G. Evan 
Boston: Little, Brown & 
$1.75. 


The dramatic story of a hu- 
man “tumbleweed,”’ a roamer, 
with scenes in the far West. 


Brpourn Love. By Arthur Weigall. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2. 

A romantic tale of a staid 

Englishman who could not req 


sist the call of the desert. 
4 
Tue Roap To THE Open. By Ar- 


thur Schnitzler. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 


Authorized translation of 
Schnitzler’s only full-length 


novel. ; 


Tue Lost Mr. LintHwalte. By 
J.S. Fletcher. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2. 


A mystery story revolving 
about the sudden disappearance 
of a charming gentleman. 


THE SHADOW ON THE GLAss. By 
Charles J. Dutton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

A mystery story centering 
about a murder and the theft 
of two wedding presents. 


Tur CHURCH ON THE AVENUE. By 
Helen R. Martin. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A novel dealing with the 
plight of a minister who has to 
choose between Christian ideals 
and the need of “playing safe.” 


THE STEP ON THE Stair. By Anna 
Katharine Green. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

One of this author’s charac- 
teristic mystery stories. 

THe TRIUMPH OF. THE SCARLET 
PrPeRNEL. By Baroness Orczy. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.75. 

Further adventures of Baron- 
ess Orczy’s most noted hero. 


SALOME OF THE TENEMENTS. By 
Anzia Yezierska. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 

A vivid and passionate story 
of East Side life in New York. 


Nortu. By James B. Hendryx. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

An Alaskan story of love and 
lively action. 


AtcaTraz. By Max Brand. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.90. 
A novel in which a wonderful 

horse is one of the leading 

characters. 


THe Pornrep Tower. By Vance 
Thompson. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 


A romantic novel centering 
about the mysterious murder of 
a French nobleman. 


Dusk or Moonrisr. By Diana 
Patrick. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 
Against a Yorkshire back- 
eround the author depicts the 
story of two contrasting loves. 


Tue East Winp. By Hugh Mac- 
Nair Kahler. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Six short stories so packed 
with meaning as to be prac- 
tically six short novels. 


THe Cope oF THE Karstens. By 
Henry Walsworth Kinney. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

The amorous adventures of a 
man born under the curse that 
“no curly Karsten should bring 
happiness to the woman he loves 
or get happiness from his love.” 


Tue Crock or Gorp. By James 
Stephens. Drawings by Wilfred 
Jones. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

A new edition of a widely 
known tale of “all fairies and 
all gods and all phantasies,”’ 
with unusual and distinctive 
ilustrations. 
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Kastie Krags. By Absalom Mar- 
tin. New York: Duffield & Co. 
A mystery story of crime and 

adventure on the shores of a 

Florida lagoon. 


His Grace Gives Notice. By 
Lady Troubridge. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.75. 

The scene is an English coun- 
try house on the Riviera and 
the hero is a plucky colonial 
who changes from a footman to 


a duke. 


Dust or Desire. By Margaret 
Peterson. New York: Robert M. 
McBride. $1.75. 

The story of a man’s love 
and a woman’s faith, set in an 
untamed corner of East Africa. 


THe Seconp FLowerince. By 
Samuel Gordon. New York: 
The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 


The love story of a modern 
Enoch Arden, the discovery of 
whose identity creates a dra- 
matic climax. 


Tar Hawk or Eayrpt. By Joan 
Conquest. New York: ‘The 
Macaulay Co. $1.75. 


A love theme developed ona 
background of blazing desert 
and Egyptian mystery. 


Tue Oxtp Houssr. By Cecile Tor- 
may. New York: Robert M. 
McBride. 

A novel by a noted Hunga- 
rian writer, translated into En- 
glish by E. Torday. It deals 
with the triumph and slow dis- 
integration of a family. 


Tue House or Detuston. By 
Rupert Sargent Holland. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
A murder mystery story com- 

plicated by a second and even 

more baffling crime. 


A Lire Unvettep. By A Child of 
the Drumlins. With an intro- 
duction by John Burroughs. 
Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2. 

A record of the emotions of a 
girl and of the workings of her 
mind throughout the adolescent 
period. 


InpustriAL REVIVAL IN SOVIET 
Russta. By A. A. Heller. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.50. 
What Russia is accomplishing 

under the new economic policy 

adopted in the spring of 1921. 


Human CwHaracter. By Hugh 
Elliot. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

An attempt to penetrate the 
inner workings of the human 
mind. Based on a direct study 
of men and women as they are. 


Curiosities or Matrimony. By 


David Ainsworth. Cincinnati: 

Stewart Kidd Co. $1.25. 

A compilation of curious say- 
ings, facts, and verses apropos 
of weddings. 


Juvenile 


ABouT ANNABEL. By Rebecca 
McCann. New York: John Mar- 
tin’s Book House. $2. 

Seven adventurous tales for 
small children, in hand-lettered 
verses with 240 pictures in 
colors. 


JoHN Marrin’s Boox-pLatEe Boox. 
New York. John Martin’s Book 
House. $1. 

Each page has seven book- 
plates, so arranged that they 
can be torn out and used in 
a child’s library. 

JoHN Martin’s In-anp-Our Up- 
AND-Down: A Door Boox. New 
York: John Martin’s Book House. 
il Day. 

Adventures of fourteen little | 
creatures that run down one 
page and up the other, and 
through holes made by the child | 
with a knife in cardboard. | 


Weirrp Isuanps. By Jean de Bos- | 
schere. New York: Robert M. | 
McBride. 

Adventures of ten weird little 
travelers told in simple narra- | 
tive with the aid of many weird 
pictures. 


Tue Voyages or Docror Do- 
LITTLE. By Hugh Lofting. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. | 
$2.50. 

Amusing nonsense _ stories 
somewhat in the manner of 
Lewis Carroll, with illustrations 
by the author. 


Rootapaca Srortes. By Carl | 
Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Newly created and _ highly 
imaginative American folktales 
about the corn fairies and other 
quaint characters. Illustrated 


by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Dusty Star. By Olaf Baker. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The story of an Indian boy 
and his wolf cub, and how they 
grew up together. Illustrated 
by Paul Bransom. 


Tue PryarorE Pocker Srory 
Boox. By Miriam Clark Potter. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

Selections from the tales, 
verses and drawings which the 
author has recently contributed 
to the New York Evening Post. 


Two Lirrize Misoeynists. By! 
Carl Spitteler. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Two small boys set off to 
school with a little girl whom 
they despise. The story tells 
how they change their ideas 
about her. The author, a Swiss, 
won the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture in 1920. 


Uncte Wiceity’s Story Book. 
By Howard R. Garis. New York: 
Arai Burt Co; | 


Stories covering nearly every | 





ABINGDON 
BOOKS 


THE POT OF GOLD 
By George Clarke Peck 
“Not with a lantern shall you 
successfully hunt for the pot of 
gold. You may need to travel far 
—though not always. Of a surety 
the gleaming riches will reward 
your search—treasure of memory, 
of hope, of truth, of hidden mean- 
ing, of beautiful intent, of radiant 
dream, of perdurable friendship, of 
the veiled God—at the foot of the 

rainbow.” 
—From the Author’s Preface. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE ORTHODOX DEVIL 
By Mark Guy Pearse 
Under this rather unconventional 
title of the initial story Mark Guy 
Pearse has grouped eighteen tales 
that deal with various phases of 
the theological, ecclesiastical, re- 
ligious and social conditions of the 
present day. His gift of keen and 
accurate analysis of prevailing con- 
ditions, his broad, sincere interpre- 
tations of the Christian teaching, 
his firm adherence to the essen- 
tials of Christian faith, his quick 
sympathy with every worthy ap- 
peal for the improvement of the 
social order, his confidence in the 
ultimate betterment of humanity 
through the example of Jesus 
Christ and the application of His 
gospel—all this and more one may 

discern in these living recitals. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 
By Christian F, Reisner 


“\ volume that will appeal to the 
many admirers of this strenuous 
character, who was just as strenu- 
ous for righteousness as he was for 
clean politics and the square deal. 
This volume is the only one, among 
the many books and pamphlets 
issued, that deals with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s religion, and- for this 
reason it will be all the more 
appreciated. Mr. Reisner is well 
equipped for the task he has so 
ably completed, as he has made 
an intensive study of his subject 
and has made a critical examina- 
tion of practically all books, 
pamphlets and articles by or about 
Mr. Roosevelt.” 

—Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, post- 
paid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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lf You Own a 
Home or Plan 
to Build One 


ie HOW to raise the money. 
What materials to use. How to 
select roofing, heating, ventilating, 
and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, 
painting, plumbing. How to build a 
concrete path or garage, or HISD 
broken sash-cord. How to make an 
iceless ice box. A thousand bits of 
valuable information in that prac- 
tical, common sense, non-technical 
manual—the 


HOUSE OWNER’S 
BOOK 


By Allen L. Churchill and 
Leonard Wickenden 


a new and interesting illustrated book 
that gives you the chance to profit by 
the costly experiences of others in 
construction, care, and conduct of a 
home. Every one who owns or rents 
a dwelling, or is planning to build, 
can save money by following sug- 
gestions in this book. 


Press Praises 


“Designed for the use of the owner 
himself and not for some one already 
skilled in matters pertaining to build- 
ing.”’—Omaha World-Herald. 


“After providing the finances, the 
authors next proceed to give the sort 
of information and advice one should 
have in order to build properly and 
without waste.” —Baltimore News. 


“Tt will enable the man who is having 
a house built to show himself wise in 
the ways of building—to his own 
profit.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“An immense amount of detailed ad- 
vice covering every conceivable point 
that arises in building, financing, fur- 
nishing, and, what is after all of ut- 
most importance, taking care of a 
home.” —Pitisburgh Dispatch. 


12mo. Cloth. 404 pages, $2 net; $2.12 
postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 





When Irish Royalty 


Was in Flower 


Treland had her own Irish kings for 
more than 1100 years! Most of Eu- 
rope was steeped in barbarism when 
Ireland, with her great universities 
and her culture, was the sole home of 
western civilization! Missionaries 
from Ireland rescued the English 
from primeval savagery! The Irish 
civilized Scotland! Irish scientists 
were sent in the Middle Ages to 
Egypt to measure the pyramids! 
Ireland was at peace until the sixteenth 
century when most of her literature 
and libraries were destroyed. You will 
find these facts, with thousands of 
others equally startling, in that remark- 
able new book— 


Ireland and the 
Making of Britain 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


It took Mr. Fitzpatrick some ten 
years of tedious research to collate 
and verify the huge mass of stunning 
revelations in this book. It meant 
the examination of hundreds _ of 
quaint and curious volumes of for- 
gotten lore in libraries of England, 











Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Rome. The book is more than a 
glorious vindication of Ireland's 
|| ancient greatness; it is thrillingly, 
absorbingly interesting. It will ap- 
peal to you, especially if you have 
Irish blood. 378 pages with map 
8vo. Cloth. &4 net; $4.16 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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‘event in the life of a normal 
‘child, told in the simple style 
of the Wiggily books; with six- 
teen colored illustrations by 
Lansing Campbell and twenty- 
/nine in black and white. 


A Cuupspy Book For CHUBBY 
CHILDREN. By John Martin. 
New York: John Martin’s Book 
House. $1.50. 

A new volume of Chubby 
Philosophy verses presenting 
childish virtues in a way the 
children will like; with over 80 





full-page illustrations. 


Peter PuzzLeEMAKER. Compiled 
by George Carlson. New York: 
John Martin’s Book House. $2. 
Contains hundreds of prob- 

lems for boys and girls. The 
answers are given behind a door 
which the child locks. Hun- 
dreds of pictures in black and 
white. 


Lirrie Lucta. By Mabel L. Robin- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton. 
The story of a little girl ina 

hammock, who finds new ways 

to make friends with the animals 
and birds. Illustrations by 

Sophia T. Balcom. 


Srorres By Mrs. Mo.esworts. 
Compiled by Sidney Baldwin. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $3.50. 
A large holiday edition of old 

favorites for children, with 

many pictures in color by Edna 

Cooke. 


| A Litrie Curip’s Book or STorIEs. 

Compiled by Ada M. Skinner and 

Eleanor L. Skinner. New York: 

Duffield & Co. $3.50. 

A collection of stories for 
children of 8 to 10 years, com- 
piled from the best modern 
story-tellers, with pictures in 
color by Jessie Willcox Smith. 





Tue Boy Wuo Liven 1n Puppine 
Lanp. By Sarah Addington. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$2.50. 

A story for little children de- 
picting the boyhood of Santa 
Claus against a background 
filled with Mother Goose figures. 
Illustrated in colors by Gertrude 
A. Kay. 


Davip THE DREAMER: His Book oF 
Dreams. By Ralph Bergengren. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.50. 

A large-page story-book for 
little children, illustrated in 
colors by a young Roumanian 
artist, Tom Freud. 





Moruer Macurer. By Martin J. 
Scott. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75. 

The story of a 9-year-old 
choir boy and his sister, both 
drawn against a background of 
choir-boy life. 


Lirrte Missy. By Maud Lindsay. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. 


A story of life on a Southern 
plantation as told by a typical 
Southern child. For children of 
10 to 15 years. Illustrations in 
colors. 


Tue Ravro Boys Serres. By Ger- 
ald Breckenridge. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co. $.65 a volume. 


Five fiction books for boys of 
all ages. The titles are “The 
Radio Boys on the Mexican 
Border,” “The Radio Boys on 
Secret Service Duty,” “The 
Radio Boys with the Revenue 
Guards,” “The Radio Boys’ 
Search for the Inca’s Treasure,” 
“The Radio Boys Rescue the 
Lost Alaska Expedition.” 


Marsgor1eE DEAN COLLEGE SERIES. 
By Pauline Lester. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co. $.65 a volume. 
Four fiction books for girls of 

12 to 18 years of age. The titles 

are “Marjorie Dean, College 

Freshman,” “Marjorie Dean, 

College Sophomore,”’ “ Marjorie 

Dean, College Junior,” ‘“ Mar- 

jorie Dean, College Senior.” 


Tue Girt Scouts Series. By 
Edith Lavell. New York: A. L. 
Burt Co. $.65 a volume. 


Five books of fiction for Girl 
Scouts, entitled: “The Gul 
Scouts at Miss Allen’s School,” 
“The Girl Scouts at Camp,” 
“The Girl Scouts’ Good Turn,” 
“The Girl Scouts’ Canoe Trip,” 
“The Girl Scouts’ Rivals.” 


Tur Gotpen Boys Serres. By 
L. P. Wyman, Ph.D. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co. $.65 a volume. 
Five books for boys of 12 to 

16 years of age, written by the 

Dean of the Pennsylvania Mili- 

tary College. 


Tae Ranger Boys Series. By 
Claude A. La Belle. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co. $.65 a volume. 


Five adventure books for boys 
of 12 to 16 years of age. The 
titles are “The Ranger Boys to 
the Rescue,” ete. 


Tue Boy Troopers Serres. By 
Clair W. Hayes. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co. $.65 a volume. 
Four adventure -books for 

boys of 12 to 16 years of age, 

entitled “The Boy Troopers on 
the Trail,” “The Boy Troopers 
in the Northwest,” “The Boy 

Troopers on Strike Duty,” “The 

Boy Troopers Among the Wild 

Mountaineers.” 


BLAcKBEARD, Buccannrer. By 
Ralph D. Paine. Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Co. 

How a boy who was captured 
by Blackbeard’s pirate fleet and 
won his way to liberty through 
many adventures. 


Miscellaneous 


Toe Rerorm or Epucation. By 
Giovanni Gentile. Translated by 


Dino Bigongiari. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Eleven chapters discussing 
the essentials of modern educa- 
tion. Introduction by Bene- 
detto Croce. 


By Mary Gor- 
New York: 


PenaL DISCIPLE. 
don. Illustrated. 
E, P. Dutton & Co. 


Practical and constructive 
studies of the English prison 
system. Written out of the 


New York: — 


experiences of the author, late — 


inspector of British prisons. 


EpucaTIoN AND THE Army. By 
Captain Elbridge Colby. Boston: 
The Palmer Co. 


Captain Colby describes 
tersely the educational system 
which now makes the United 


States Army a sort of univer- — 


-sity. : 


Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT AND THE 
Lirr or Topay. By Evelyn 
Underhill. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The character and meaning of 
life set forth in the ordinary 
terms of present-day thought. 


We Art Here—Wauy? By Edna 
Wadsworth Moody. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $2. 

An attempt to give an opti- 
mistic yet reasonable explana- 
tion of the puzzles of life. 


In toe Homes or Martyrs. By 
the Very Reverend James A. 
Walsh. Maryknoll, New York: 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America. 


Pilgrimages to the homes of 


famous missionary martyrs; 
with illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN AVERAGE JURY~ 


MAN. By Robert Stewart Sut- 
liffe. New York: Herbert H. 
Foster. 


A study of the strong and 
weak points of the average jury- 
man, based on eighteen years of 
experience. 


Tue Aviator. By Henry C. Me- 
Comas. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 


A discussion of the necessary 


GAD es _ 


leer rl ae il ee 


personal equipment of an avia-— 


tor from both the psychological 
and the physiological points of 
view. 


MentaLt Causes or ACCIDENTS. 


By Boyd Fisher. Boston: Hough- — 


ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


A factory manager’s inquiry 


into the psychological causes of 
industrial accidents. 


WING SHOOTING AND ANcLING. By — 


Eugene V. Connett 3rd. 
trated. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Detailed advice on the choice 
and handling of guns, shooting 
etiquette, dogs and the hunting 
of all kinds of game birds. 


Tllus-— 


SUPERNATURALISM AND SATANISM 
tn CHATEAUBRIAND. By Max- 
imilian Rudwin. Pamphlet. 

- Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 

A thesis submitted to the 

Columbia University faculty of 

philosophy in fulfilment of re- 

quirements for the degree of 

Doctor of Philosophy. 


Horny Hanps AND HAMPERED 
Ex.sows: THE Worker's MInpD 
rn WesTERN Evrorr. By Whit- 
ing Williams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

~ Mr. Williams entered France 

as a laborer and worked in the 

principal French industries. His 
book describes his experience 
and his fellow-workers. 


PracticaL CoLtor PHoToGRAPHY. 
By E. J. Wall. Boston: American 

_ Photographic Publishing Co. 
An elementary practical man- 

ual of the various processes of 

color photography. 

PracricaL TALKS ON THE CARE OF 
Curtpren. By Mary E. Bayley. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 

Concentrated advice for pros- 
pective mothers, nurses and all 
who have to care for young 


children. 


Tur Puan Satine Cook Book. 
By Susanna Shanklin Browne. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A cookery book for the person 
who has never before cooked 
anything. 

Swimmine anv Divine. By Gerald 
Barnes. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Practical instruction both for 
the beginner and for the ad- 


vanced swimmer. _ Illustrated 
with photographs. 
INCENTIVES IN THE New _ INDUvUS- 


TRIAL Orpver. By J. A. Hobson. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
$1.75. 

An attempt to answer the 
question, Would public owner- 
ship of essential industries rob 
-us of incentives to production? 


Tur Romance or THE Gas IN- 
pustry. By Oscar E. Norman. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
An illustrated account, in 
popular language, of the gas 
industry from its earliest be- 
- ginnings. 

Tue LeapERsHIP OF ConcREsS. By 


George Rothwell Brown. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.50. 


A study of the revolution 
which has taken place in the 
machinery and personnel of 
party politics. 


American InpivipuatisM. By 
Herbert Hoover. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Cos. $1. 


A plea for progress through 
the initiative and courage of 
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the individual, rather than 

through Governmental machin- 

ery. 

Customs Tartrr Acr September 
Di 19225 New. York? a2. 
Downing & Co. $3. 

Full text of the new tariff 
law, with alphabetical schedule 
and administrative provisions; 
also Cuban Reciprocity Treaty 
and list of Parcel Post countries. 
Conressions oF A CONFIDENCE 

Man:A HANDBOOK FOR SUCKERS. 

By Edward H. Smith. New 

York: Scientific American Pub- 

lishing Co. $2. 

Confessions of an ex-confi- 
dence man; intended to keep 
the money of possible victims 
in their own pockets. 


Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES AND OF 
THE EarLy Repusuic. By Fiske 
Kimball. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $12. 

Lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, printed in 
imposing form with many il- 
lustrations. 


Universe. By Scudder Klyce. 
Winchester, Mass.: Published by 
the author. $2. 


This book undertakes to give 
a unified statement of the fun- 
damentals of all things and to 
apply this to everyday life. In- 
troductions by David Starr 
Jordan, John Dewey, and Mau- 
rice Llwellyn Cooke. 


A Scrap Book. By George Saints- 
bury. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
Seventy-seven brief essays on 

miscellaneous subjects, ranging 

from “Tennyson the Brigand” 
to “Red Hair” and “ Sausages.” 


SECRETS OF THE SUCCESS OF GREAT 
Musicians. By Eugenio Pirani. 
Philadelphia: Theo. Presser Co. 
Twenty-seven biographical 

studies of the great masters, 

from Bach and Handel to De- 
bussy, Liszt and Leschetizky. 


Poetry and Drama 


Tur Waste Lanp. By T. S. Eliot. 
New. York: Boni & Liveright. 
$1.50. 

The poem that 
Dial’s +2,000 prize, 
nually to young 
writers. 


won The 
offered an- 
American 


Poems Axsout Birps: From THE 
Mippite AGEs TO THE PRESENT 
Day. Chosen and edited, with 
an_—introduction and notes by 
H. J. Massingham. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


A unique and complete an- 
thology of bird poems. 


Toe Master-Mistress: Poems. 
By Rose O’Neill. With drawings 
by the author. New York: 
Alfred Knopf. $2.50. 


Rose O’Neill’s latest poems. 


FasHions ror MEN and THE Swan. 
‘Two plays by Franz Molnar. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Two popular plays translated 

from the German by Benjamin 

Glazer. 


Tue Foou: a Piay in Four Acts. 
By Channing Pollock. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

Full text of one of the popular 
plays of the present season. 


Tue Moscow Art THEATER SERIES 
or Russian Piays: Tsar Fyopor 
Ivanovitcu; THE LowsErR DrEptTus; 
THe CHERRY ORCHARD; THE 
THREE SISTERS; UNCLE VANYA. 
Edited by Oliver M. Sayler. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

Full text of five important 
plays presented by the Moscow 

Art Theater. 


Essays 


Ports or View. By Viscount Bir- 
kenhead. 2 vols. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $12. 
Essays and criticisms on 

many phases of English life, by 

the present Lord High Chancel- 
lor. 


DickeNsIAN INNS AND TAVERNS. 
By B. W. Matz. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 
Literary pilgrimages to tav- 

erns made famous by Dickens— 

with thirty-nine illustrations by 
various artists. 


Truta AsouT THE Jews: ToLp 
By A GENTILE. By Walter Hurt. 
Introduction by Raley Husted 
Bell. Chicago: Horton & Co. 

A sympathetic study of Jew- 
ish traits and achievements, 
written with a view to dissipat- 
ing class hatred. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN ON 
Huntine, ANGLING AND SHOOT- 
inc. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Mackillop and others. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
An English treatise on popular 

sports. The chapters on angling 

are by Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Illustrations by Lionel Edwards. 


REGENERATION AND RECONSTRUC- 
tTIon. By the Rev. S. B. John. 
Foreword by Dr. John Clifford, 
C. H. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

A plea to the Church to 
realize its function by producing 
personalities who shall be the 
center of new movements hav- 
ing a new world-order for their 
goal. 


Bacon’s DIAL IN SHAKESPEARE: 
A Compass-CiLock CIPHER. Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart Kidd Co. 

Aims to show, as the author 
puts it in his foreword, “that 
a cipher designed by Francis 
Bacon, and based on the union 
of a clock and compass in dial 
form, exists in the First Folio 
of Shakespeare, printed in 
1623.00 
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“A multum in parvo of world knowledge.’ 


“A much-needed book of reference for every 
American, Hebrew, Christian, or Gentile.’’ 


"*A true Outline of History and Science, writ- 
ten by an American for Americans.’”” 


The Age of Understanding: 


Americanism, the Standard 
of World Nationalism 


By LEONARD Stuart, of the new Interna- 
tional and Americana Encylopedias; Editor 
of the Current Cyclopedia of World Refer- 
ence; The People’s Cyclopedia; etc. ; 


Attractively written, THE AGE OF 
UNDERSTANDING adjusts English distorted 
facts of history, literature, and science; 
proves that the ideals, language and litera- 
ture of the United States are Norman in 
development—not Saxon: gives the correct 
dates of early European settlements which 
contributed to the unifying blend and evo- 
lution of the modern American, synthesizes 
the main currents of world-thought; and 
offers a rational solution for the problems 
of internationalism and civilization. 


Price $2 at any Bookstore 


THE GorHAM Press, Publishers, 
too Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Each $1.50 


THE Cosmic CoMEDY and VITAL URGE, 
or, THE KaIsEer’S DREAM.—‘‘ Unusual and 
thought-compelling. . . . A powerful plea 
for world unity and universal brotherhood.” 
—Books of the Month, New York. 


Tue Great Gop Pan. An All-Time 
Protestant Story.—‘*An astonishing book 

- - rich in suggestion and provocative of 
considerable thought. It is wonder enough 
that any man should have made such an 
effort; greater wonder still that he should 
have achieved so considerable an amount of 
success.’’—New York Times. 


Ready Shorily: RoAMING IN LYONESSE 
A Gospel of Hope. 


“Mitchell's Guide to 
the Game of Chess’ 


is an ideal guide for beginners and a 
fascinating book for experienced play- 
ers containing lessons in sound play, 
generally accepted rules with revised 
draft of American chess code and illus- 
trated games of absorbing interest. 
Designed to instruct and not neces- 
sarily to puzzle. 

“We can think of no other book that 
might prove more helpful.’’—Pitisburgh 
Leader. 
12mo, cloth, 114 pages. Price 75 cents 


At all booksellers or from the pub- 
lisher direct. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher 
604-608 South Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


RELATED STUART Books. 















The Negro Year 
Book 


MONROE N. WORK, Epiror 


The standard work of reference on 
all matters relating to the Negro and 


the most extensively used compen- 
dium of information on this subject. 
Published under the auspices of the 


Tuskegee Institute. The sixth an- 
nual edition, 1921-22, is now on sale; 
paper cover 50c; board cover $1.00 
postpaid, Address 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





The Industrial Code 


By W. Jett Lauck 
and Claude S. Watts 


A presentation, in an unbiased 
and non-partisan way, of the 
problems in the present relations 
of capital and labor, the principles 
that apply, the enlightened opinion 
of different social and economic 
| croups, and a history of industrial 
developments during the war and 
since the armistice. Furnishes a 
code of principles for the future 
working relations between labor 
and capital, 


Cloth. 576 pages. 
by mail, $4.16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 















12mo. $4.00 net; 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


spoken Essays” in the London Nation recently, George 

Bernard Shaw attacked, through the “gloomy Dean,” 
college and university training. He finds Dean Inge to be “at 
once our greatest churchman and our greatest free-thinker.”’ 
But he deprecates the fact that the Dean has never wholly freed 
himself from the fetters of his Eton and Cambridge training, 
remarking that civilization is being destroyed by educated men, 
and that instead of tearing down the universities and colleges 
already in existence, it is paradoxically always demanding that 
more shall be established. He instances as an illustration of the 
evils of university education Mr. Asquith, who “entered upon his 
Parliamentary career with a complete 1832 equipment!” 

Dean Inge, says G.B.S., “believes in the Wages Fund; accepts 
existing poverty as proof that the world has entered on the phase 
of Diminishing Returns and is overpopulated; thinks that the 
Manchesterism which seeks to get as much as possible for as little 
as possible is a state of grace for the employer and of damnation 
for the ca’ canny Trade Unionist; and believes that all clergymen 
who have sons are like his own father and not like Samuel Butler’s 
father, and that the actual gentleman produced by our social 
system is the ideal gentleman.” 


LT REVIEWING the second series of Dean Inge’s “Out- 





Miss Rebecca West, novelist and critic, is to come to the United 
States for her first visit next November. While in this country 
Miss West will appear on the lecture platform. Her latest novel, 
“The Judge,” published last Fall by George H. Doran Co., has 
been among the most discust of the season’s books, and by 
many critics is held to be a significant and permanent contribu- 
tion to modern English fiction. Beginning her career as a critic 
while still in her ’teens, Miss West rapidly achieved a considerable 
reputation as an analyst of peculiarly acute perceptions, and as 
one of the most brilliant of the younger generation of English 
writers. Her first book was a study of the work of Henry James; 
her second, a novel entitled “The Return of the Soldier,” created 
wide comment upon its appearance some two or three years ago. 





The first of Luigi Pirandello’s novels to appear in English, 
“The Late Matthew Pascal” (Il Fu Mattia Pascal), is announced 
for early publication by E. P. Dutton & Co. This novel is 
said by Italian critics to have inaugurated a new tendeney in 
Italian literature; it has plot, speed of action, subtle character 
analysis, and reveals Pirandello’s individual philosophy. Mean- 
while Pirandello’s play, “Six Characters in Search of an Author,” 
after having been the success of the intellectual theater in New 
York this winter and having duplicated that success in Paris, 
Berlin, and Munich, has been published in book form with others 
of his plays by Dutton. 


Hilaire Belloc is about to sail from England to the United 
States, where, during the month of February, he will deliver 
a series of lectures on literary and other subjects of contemporary 
interest. Known widely as an essayist, poet and novelist, his 
last book, “The Jews,” recently published in this country by 
Houghton-Mifflin, was so vigorous, outspoken and controversial 
in its nature as to make his opinions a subject of wide discussion 
here and in England. It may be noted that his point of view is 
markedly different from that of Henry Ford. 


Literary reputation is at best capricious. The name of Vance 
Thompson, novelist, essayist and critic of French and Belgian 
letters, is perhaps better known to a non-literary audience than to 
a literary one. As the author of “Eat and Grow Thin” he was 
happily familiar some years ago to a wide population of weight- 
reducers throughout the land. Such was his fame that at least one 
bookstore displayed under the protective egis of his volume, copies 
of Samuel Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh!” Now Thompson 
has again returned to the novel, his latest, “The Pointed Tower,” 
having just been published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. It is a 
murder mystery story centering around the death of an inter- 
nationally known French aristocrat, and exhibits Thompson’s 
intimate contact with French diplomatic and literary life over 
a long period of years. For a quarter of a century Thompson has 
made Paris his home, occupying, before the war, the famous house 
of the brothers De Goncourt. Here there met each week a group 
of scientific investigators, among them Flammarion and Richet, 
to investigate psychic phenomena. From these sessions, held 
twenty years ago, developed the theory of the ectoplasm. These 
investigations and experiments are woven into the content of 
Thompson’s new novel. 


oe 


Russian literature dealing with the domestic life of the Tolstoys 
is said to be constantly increasing. Apparently as an answer to 
the “Autobiography of the Countess Leo Tolstoy,” just pub- 
lished in the United States by B. W. Huebsch & Co., Vladimir 
Chertkov, Tolstoy’s principal disciple and friend, has written 
an article on the domestic relations of the couple. Throughout 
her book Countess Tolstoy makes bitter insinuations against 
Chertkov, who now attempts to clear himself of the charges. He 
writes of the Countess as being mentally deranged and afflicted 
with “perversion of sentiment and imagination” which caused 
her to spread slanders against Tolstoy himself, whom she sincerel y 
loved. Tolstoy’s son, Count Leo, is now writing his reminiscences, 
relating incidents which his mother refers to, and he concludes 
that his father retained a strong affection for the Countess until 
the end, even despite the tragic disagreement that marred their 
life. Meanwhile Dr. Dushan Makovitzki, the physician who 
lived as a member of the household of Yasnaya Polyana, is like- 
wise publishing his recollections. The later instalments of that 
record, dealing with the last tragic years of Tolstoy’s life, have 
not yet appeared, but are awaited with keen interest in Russia. 





Among recently published novels in England, Gilbert Cannan’s 
“Annette and Bennett” is one of the most widely discust. The 
critics appear to feel that the book is important as marking a new 
step in Cannan’s mental progress. S. B. P. Mais, writing from 
London, says of the novel: 


The story matters very little. What is important is the philosophy 
that Cannan has found efficacious after his years of wandering. It is 
obvious that he has found the old world too horrible for contempla- 
tion; in the new he finds a new faith, a new thought, a new kindness, _ 
habits overturned and a new spirit engendered. ‘‘Annette and 
Bennett” is a most significant book. Taken in conjunction with 
Sherwood Anderson’s work, it makes us feel that truly the thought 
of man all over the globe is rapidly changing, turning away from 
materialism to a finer spirituality. 


Mr. Cannan himself arrived in New York from England only 
a few days ago, and arrangements are now being made for the 
publication of “Annette and Bennett” in this country. 
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A Creator of New Fiction Types 


(Continued from page 7) 


for what was good in Wiley’s books was, explicitly, himself, his 
humor and his understanding and his patience—yes, and his 
poetry. I didn’t think, while I was with him, to call him a poet, 
and that was a mistake, for he would have been appallingly pic- 
turesque in reply. He would have seemed to be incredibly in- 
sulted, damaged beyond repair. Yet the poetry of “The Wild- 
eat’s Apostrophy to Lady Luck” is undeniable and distinguished. 

That, together with the humor—a combination denied to small 
talents—first fixt my admiration for his stories, then in The 
Saturday Evening Post. It didn’t matter how preposterous the 
situations and stories were in which the Wildcat appeared, he 
always triumphed over what Wiley did tohim . . . and that was 
pretty stiff. Wiley treated him with a mingled love and criminal 
Jack of thoughtfulness, knowing that he could never be alienated 
or actually spoiled. 

I don’t recall, now, a single episode in the Wildcat’s career— 
there was something about a mass of bubbles and, again, a resur- 
ection from a northern river in a salmon net—I know him as I 
know an individual, or, rather, as I never could really know an 
individual, for I have had the benefit of Wiley’s understanding. 
Even the humor is not a humor of incident, but a pervading phi- 
losophy of comparison—the gravest dignity disintegrated in 
profound nonsense. 

_ The dignity of his written Chinamen is totally different. In 
them dignity is at once a fatality and a faith; it sustains or de- 
stroys them, but their hold upon it never fails. There is, for the 
West, a perpetual mystery at their hearts, and Wiley, who is an 
artist, has made it doubly mysterious rather than subject it to a 
questionable analysis. In his stories of China in San Francisco 
there is always a poetry of justice, a balance kept by bitter 
revenge. Butin the Wildcat stories the poetry is rather like a Greek 
chorus or the refrain of an English lyric. In “Lady Luck” the 
rattle of the dice is the decision of the gods, and the vocabulary 
of that engaging rite of chance Wiley has recorded to the last 
obscure symbol. Who will ever know why nine is called Nona the 
Boston Virgin? There is as great a secret at the heart of Africa 
as of China, but the mystery of the American negro, “Memphis 
Bound,” Hugh Wiley understands. ‘The Wildcat”’ is evangelical 
and authentic, and American as the Mississippi River . . . native 
with the flavor of Wildcat Wiley. 












Caste 


FINHE title, “ Caste,’’* fits Mr. Fraser’s story very well, and when 

At we state that the setting is India much of the plot is revealed. 
It is the usual story of intrigue, of murderous natives and the one 
Englishman, who, because a native girl is in love with him, suc- 
ceeds where otherwise he would have failed. The mysticism of 
India is not emphasized. That vogue seems to have passed. The 
love interest, as exemplified by Barlow and Elizabeth Hodson, is 
exceptionally meager, while the attraction which Barlow feels for 
Bootea is almost overwhelming. Bootea, of course, loves Barlow 
with all the passion of the Oriental heart, yet she realizes what the 
word “caste” means. 

- Fictional women in India are certainly gaining in prestige. Who 
ever heard of the women of India being allowed to testify, to 
unravel mysteries, to speak before Indian authorities with words 
that are almost commands? 

The usual descriptive matter and nature pictures are missing 
in this story. The book is one of plot, of treachery, of swift repri- 
sal. War between English and native troops is averted, and Bar- 
low gains the necessary alliance after much bloodshed and murder. 
The conclusion, with all its horrors, is the only consistent one in 

jew of the plot of the story and its development; the reader ex- 
pects it and is satisfied with it because it is in keeping with the 
general atmosphere of the book. 


“4 wae “ 





*Caste. By W.A. Fraser. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
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MANNERS ARE TELLTALES OF 


Men—yes, of women, too. As our manners are polite or vulgar, so 
we are either admitted or denied admittance as an equal to the society 
of well-bred people. 


“The Blue Beal of Social Usage” 


Has just been published. And it is in truth THE Blue Book—the 
last word on the customs and manners of polite society, written by 
a gentlewoman whose assured social position in America and 





Europe stamps what she says with unquestioned authority— 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society 
In Politics 


In Business 


At Home 


By Emily Post (Mrs. Price Post) 


Author of “Purple and Fine Linen,” “The Title Market,” 


and other successful novels. 


This new book differs 
from the many books of 
etiquette now before the 
public. It does not em- 
phasize the trivialities 
of polite conduct. Yet 
there is seemingly in- 
significant but really im- 
portant knowledge, from 
the selection of a visiting 
card to the mystery of 
eating corn on the cob, 
that is fully revealed. 
Matters of clothes for 
men and women are 
treated with the same 
fulness of information 
and accuracy of taste 
as are questions of the 
furnishing of their houses and the training 
of their minds to social intercourse. In a 
word, there is no exaggeration of minor de- 
tails at the expense of the more important 
spirit of personal conduct and attitude of 
mind. 
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The Last Word 


Emily Post’s “Etiquette” has been 
warmly praised by the critics. Dorothy 
Hamilton, of the New York Evening 
Post, said, in part: “If it is possible to 
say of any work on the subject ‘this is 
the last word,’ then this verdict may be 
given to Mrs. Post’s book. It is safe to 
say that Etiquette will be the last 
word in social matters until at least such 
time as society has radically changed, for 
it covers with an almost incredible minute- 
ness of detail every contingency into which 
a social being may be plunged. From 
the ceremony of christening a child until 
the last sad rites after death, the life of 
a well-bred person is conducted with 
painstaking care.” 


Important and Authoritative 


The Los Angeles Examiner says: “It 
is not too much to call this book epochal. 
Of the making of books of etiquette there 
is no end, but few of them are of the 
slightest importance or authority. Here 
is one that is both.” 


Who the Author Is 

Says Billy Benedick in the New York 
American: “No one is better fitted to 
explain the whys and wherefores of high 
society than the former Miss Price, who 
from earliest childhood has been associated 
with only what is best in New York, and 
has always enjoyed the companionship 
of those in the most exalted circles. Her 
father was the late Bruce Price, a noted 





Hill 
EMILY POST (Mrs. Price Post) 





architect, brilliant writer, 
man of the world, and 
one of the founders of 
Tuxedo Park, in which 
environment his daughter 
was reared and married.” 


Mrs. Post’s new book 
gives information on 
thousands of subjects, 
such as: 


How should two peo- 
ple be introduced?— 
How should one be in- 
troduced to a whole 
party of people2—What 
to say in acknowledging 
an introduction?p—How 
should letters of introduction and recom- 
mendations be written?—When are in- 
troductions unnecessary?2—How should a 
young girl be presented to society2— 
Etiquette at a bridge or poker table, 
on the golf links*X—How to ask for a 
dance?—How to invite a girl to supper2>— 
How should a matrimonial engagement 
be announced?—What should the rela- 
tives do?—What should you wear at 
a wedding, luncheon, tea or evening 
dinner, in a hotel, restaurant, or private 
home?2—How should a_ well-appointed 
house be conducted?—What do you expect 
of the cook, the butler, the maids, etc.? 
How should they dress and where should 
they entertain their company?—What 
about the chaperon?—What is the cost of 
being a bridesmaid?—What is the eti- 
quette of christenings)—What should be 
done when death occurs in the family2— 
Letters and kind of paper to be used?— 
How should you word a letter of thanks? 
—Of condolence?—When should the fork 
be used in the right hand?—When in the 
left?—What style of clothing is vulgar >— 
How should a child’s party be conducted? 
—When does a woman look like a frump? 
These and thousands of other similar 
questions are answered in Mrs. Post’s 
new book, 


“Etiquette” is printed in one handsome 
volume of 639 pages, with gold stamping. 
Contains 16 full-page photographic repro- 
ductions, showing in detail table settings 
for all occasions; weddings, home in- 
teriors and decorations. 


Cloth Binding, $4, net; $4.18, postpaid. 
Speciai Christmas Presentation Edition, 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, Gold 
Edged Paper, in Handsome Box, $7.50, 
net; $7.68, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Sensational Lapse of the Spanish Novel 
(Continued from page 6) 


of blunders of the sort peculiar to those suffering from megalo- 
mania, and ended by committing suicide. 

Trigo’s novels—all of them “amorous” in the grossest and 
most material sense of the word—obtained a succés de scandale, 
but I must add that they were more widely read in the Spanish- 
American republics than in Spain itself. This success in the mat- 
ter of sales caused the rise of innumerable novelists of the same 
sort, who still further exaggerated the immoralities of the man 
whom they considered their master. It was a shameful race to see 
who should run farthest on the road of scandal. It seemed as if 
these wretched novelists were wagering among themselves as to 
who should depart furthest from professional dignity in order to 
describe the most intimate and difficult scenes and the most 
repugnant aberrations of sex. The one thing lacking in their 
novels was the vile and obscene language used in secretly pub- 
lished and prohibited books. But the spirit and the scenes de- 
picted were the same in both. 

A public of raw youths, libidinous old men, and giddy young 
women, who bought these books in secret, gave fat profits to their 
publishers. These publishers, thinking only of sales, became 
powerful agents of immorality. When a new novelist came to 
them, offering a sincere and honest work, they said to him: 
“Cease imitating the old-fashioned novelists. Write risky books, 
for they are the kind that sell.” And often the poor young writer 
followed their advice. 


This state of affairs could not last, and it must be said, to the 
honor of Spanish readers, that the public itself, which at first had 
encouraged it, condemned it some time ago without any need of 
government intervention. The nation as a whole really grew 
ashamed of the existence of this class of novels. The government 
did not venture actually to prohibit these novels for fear that it 
should be called an “enemy of artistic liberty.”’ But the critics, 
the noted authors, the publishers of good standing, all promptly 
raised their voices imperiously against such literature. The public 
joined in the protest, and the very readers who had first bought 
these evil novels came in time to abominate them. They were 
weary and satiated with so much obscenity, for there is nothing so 
fatiguing as a monotony of scandal, wilfully sought “in cold 
blood” in order to attract attention. 


The Spanish novel has now freed itself completely from this 
epidemic of salacity, and is continuing on its true way. The 
public leaves it to the novelist to say all that he thinks is necessary 
for the greater beauty of his work, and the novelist, on his part, 
attends to limiting that liberty and to seeing that he does not 
abuse it. 


Lhe 


A defect of the modern Spanish novel has been its excess of what 
we may call “nationalism.” Spanish novelists have always been, 
as a rule, men who traveled very little. Don Juan Valera was the 
only one who, being a diplomat, wandered over the world and 
reflected the results in his works, a fact which makes him superior 
in certain respects to other authors of his time. Asa general rule, 
all the old masters of the Spanish novel took at most a short trip 
to Paris, and some of them did not even do that, dying without 
having ever crossed the frontiers of Spain. For this reason their 
stories, beautifully thought out and written tho they were, often 
became monotonous. The novelists were many, and they all 
moved in the same circle, which certainly was not very large, 
so that they soon cleared the field of its flowers. They all put 
into their works the same rustic and urban types and the same 
problems of national life, repeating each other in this way over- 
much. 

It is clear that a novel ought not to be colorless, and that it 
ought to have a national physiognomy. Every people needs to 
see its own reflection in the work of its writers of fiction. This 


is indisputable. But all excess is harmful, and when the fiction 
of a country limits itself to moving always within its own bounda- 
ries, like one who walks about in a closed house without opening 
the windows, without feeling curiosity as to what is happening 
outside, it ends by growing prematurely old, repeating always the 
same things with the persistency of a maniac. Furthermore, a 
novel can belong in every way to the country in which it appears, 
and at the same time be a work of universal character, reflecting 
the whole of humanity. Herein lies the great difficulty—this is the 
test of a true novelist: to produce a book that is a faithful picture 
of the country in whose language it is written, and that at 
the same time, on being translated, interests the readers of 
other countries and of other languages. This miracle is achieved 
only by novelists who, tho they be English, Spanish or French 
by birth, are above their nationality—novelists whom we may 
call “human.” 


The living novelists of Spain to-day are less sedentary than their 
great predecessors, but they still—with some exceptions—lack 
sufficient travel to accustom themselves to seeing persons and 
things with a comprehensive vision. 


Besides the Spain of Europe, there are in the world nine- 
teen nations that talk Spanish. It seems. natural and logical 
that the Spanish fiction writers should travel through all 
the republics of Spanish-America, studying at close range 
the customs and psychology of the inhabitants, who are de- 
scendants of the brave soldiers and sailors of the Discovery, 
or the product of their crossing with the native races. The 
novelists of other languages have been writing for more than 
a century about peoples that are, in a manner, sons of their 
own country. ... | 


In this connection, let me say that I was the first Spanish 
novelist to act upon the idea of taking ship in order to know 
Spanish-speaking America and to be able to describe it in fiction. 
That first voyage of mine to South America was made fourteen 
years ago. Since then, I believe, only one or two Spanish novelists 
have been to South America, despite the fact that no field can be _ 
broader or more interesting for the creator of fiction. It should | 
be understood that the literatures of the Spanish-American repub-— 
lics are very rich and exuberant in poets, some of them truly emi-— 
nent; but those countries are absolutely poor in novelists. If 
occasionally one worthy of mention arises, he produces only a 
single novel (all that is in him) and then disappears forever, like 
a singer with a weak voice, who can intone only one romance and 
immediately grows hoarse. 


The Spanish novelist of the present day—with rare exceptions— 
travels little, and this is a defect. If he would more frequently get 
out of the national environment his work would be less monoto- 
nous and more human. But it is almost certain that in time this 
defect will diminish. 


On the other hand, no country of Europe has so many novelists 
as Spain in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. Limiting 
myself to the most noted contemporary authors, I can cite the 
names of Baroja,’ Valle Inclin, Leon, Concha Espina, Ayala, 
Zamacois, Pedro Mata, Carmen Burgos, La Serna, Hoyos y Vin- 
ent, Carretero, José Francés, José Mas, Instia, Belda, Cata, ete. 
It would take too long to mention all the living novelists now con- 
tinuously producing books; some are of mature age, others young 
beginners, but all have their devoted readers and are producing 
works worthy of general appreciation. 

So great is the production of novels in Spain that there exist in 
Madrid, and in the other principal cities of the country, publishing 
houses that issue absolutely new novels in the form of periodicals 
that are sold at the same price as a daily newspaper. As each 
of these novels is issued to the public on a certain day of the week, 
it may be said that Spain—apart from the novels printed by the 
book publishers in volumes averaging three hundred pages— 
publishes one novel in periodical form, completely new, every 
twenty-four hours, or say three hundred and sixty-five novels a 


year. For a country of twenty million inhabitants that is too 
many. 
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| An Immigrant Among the Editors 


By Anzia 


VER since I began to read the American magazines one 
burning question has consumed me: Why is it that only 
the thoughts of educated people are written up? Why 

shouldn’t sometimes a servant girl or a janitress or a coal-heaver 
give his thoughts to the world? We who are forced to do the 
drudgery of the world, and who are considered ignorant because 
we have no time for school, could say a lot of new and different 
things, if only we had a chance to get a hearing. 

Very rarely I’d come across a story about a shop-girl or a 
washerwoman. But they weren’t real stories. They were 
twisted pictures of the way the higher-ups see us people. They 
weren’t as we are. They were as unreal as the knowledge of the 
rich about the poor. Often I’d read those smooth-flowing stories 
about nothing at all, and I'd ask myself, Why is it that so many of 
the educated, with nothing to say, know how to say that nothing 
with such an easy flow of words, while I, with something so aching 
to be said, can say nothing? 

I was like a prison world full of choked-in voices, all beating in 
my brain to be heard. The minute I’d listen to one voice a million 
other voices would rush in crying for a hearing, till ’'d get too 
excited and mixed up to know what or where. 

Sometimes I’d see my brain as a sort of Hester Street junk-shop, 
where a million different things—rich up-town silks and velvets 
and the cheapest kind of rags—were thrown around in 
bunches. It seemed to me if I struggled from morning 
till night all my years I could never put 
‘order in my junk-shop brain. 

Ach! If I only had an education, I 
used to think. It seemed to me 
geet educated people were 
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those who had their hearts and their 
heads so settled down in order that 
they could go on with quiet stillness 
to do anything they set out to do. 
They could take up one thought, one 
feeling at a time without getting the 


rest of themselves mixed up and 
excited over it. They had each 
thought, each feeling, laid out in 


separate shelves in their heads. So 
they could draw out one shelf of 
ideas while the rest of their ideas 
remained quiet and still in the orderly 
place inside of them. 

With me my thoughts were not 
up in my head. They were in 
my hands and feet, in the | 
thinnest nerves of my hair, in 
the flesh and blood of my 
whole body. Everything hurt 
in me when I tried to think; it 
was like struggling up toward 
something over me that I could 
never reach—like tearing my- 
self out inch by inch from 
the roots of the earth—like 
suffering all pain of dying 
and _ being born. 

And when I’d 
really work out a 
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thought in words, I’d want to say it over and over a million times, 
for fear maybe I wasn’t saying it strong enough. And I’d clutch 
at my few little words as a starving man clutches at crums. I 
could never sit back with the feeling that I had said what I 
wanted to say, like the educated people, who are sure of them- 
selves when they say something. The real thing I meant remained 
inside of me for want of deeper, more burning words than I had 
yet found in the cold English language. 

With all the confused unsureness of myself, I was absolutely 
sure I had great things in me. I felt that all I needed was the 
chance to reach the educated higher-ups, and all the big things in 
me would leap out quicker than lightning. But how was I to 
reach these American-born higher-ups when they were so much 
above me? I could never get into their colleges because I could 
never take the time to learn all the beginnings from school to pass 
their entrance examinations. And even if I had the time to study, 
I wasn’t interested in grammar and arithmetic and dry history 
and still drier and deader literature about Chaucer and Marlowe. 
I was too much on fire trying to think out my own thoughts to 
get interested in the dust and ashes of dead and gone ones. And 
yet I was so crazy to reach those who had all that book-learning 
from school in their heads that I was always dreaming of the 
wonderful educated world that was over me. 

Sometimes I’d wake up in the middle of the night and stare 
through the darkness at an imaginary world of educated people 
that would invite me in to share with them their feast of learning. 
I saw them sitting around a table talking high thoughts, all the 
wisdom of the ages flowing from lip to lip like living light. I saw 
just how they talked and how they looked, because once I had 
worked as a waitress in a professor’s house. Their words were over 
my head, but the sound of their low voices went through me like 
music of all that I longed and dreamed and desired to be. 

I used to hold myself tight-in, like a wooden dummy, when I 
passed them the food. My lips were tight together, my eyes half- 
closed, like a Chinaman’s, as tho I didn’t see or hear anything but 
my one business of waiting on them. But all the time something 
in the choked stillness of me was crying out to them: “I’m no 
dummy of a servant. I want to be like you. I could be like all of 
you if I only had a chance.” 

“Tf I only had a chance” 
head. 

“Make your chance,” a still voice goaded me. 

“Tf I could only write out my wonderful thoughts that fly away 
in the air I’d get myself a first place in America.” 

“No, go ahead. Think connectedly for one minute. 
crazy wild birds and bring them down to earth.” 

And so I pushed myself on to begin the adventure of writing out 
my thoughts. 

But who’ll print what I write? was my next bother. 

In my evenings off I used to go to the library and kept looking 
and looking through all the magazines to see where I could get 
a start. At last I picked out three magazines that stood out 
plainly for their special interest in working people. I will call them 
The Reformer, The People and Free Mankind. 

Free Mankind was a thin, white, educated-looking magazine, 
without covers, without pictures, without any advertising. It gave 
me the feeling when I looked through the pages that it was a head 
without a body. Most of the articles were high words in the air. 
I couldn’t make out what they were talking about, but some of the 
editorials talked against paying rent. This at once got me on fire 
with interest, because all my life the people I knew were wearing 
out their years worrying for the rent. If this magazine was trying 
to put the landlords out of business, I was with it. So, fired by the 
inspiration of the moment, I rushed to see the editor of Free 
Mankind. 

I don’t remember how I ever pushed myself past the telephone 
girl and secretary, but I found myself talking face to face with 
a clean, cold, high-thinking head, Mr. Alfred Nott, editor-boss of 
Free Mankind. My burning enthusiasm turned into ice through 
all my bones as I looked into the terrible, clean face and cold eyes 
of this clean cold higher-up. But I heard my words rushing right 


kept going round and round in my 
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looked about me in the empty room. 


to him like the words of a soap-box speaker who is so on fire with 
his thoughts that even the cold ones from up-town are forced to 
listen to him. 

“T can put a lot of new life into your magazine,” I said. “Ihave 
in me great new ideas about life, and I'm crazy to give them out to 
you. Your magazine is too much up in the head and not enough 
down on earth. It’s all words, words, long-winded empty words 
in emptiness. Your articles are something like those long sermons 
about nothing, that put people to sleep. I can wake up your 
readers like lightning. I can make your magazine mean living 
things to living people.” 

The man fell back in his chair as if frightened. 
opened to speak, but no words came from his lips. 

“What you tell us about not paying rent is good enough,” I 
went on. “But you should tell us how to put an end to all that. 
I know enough about not having a place to sleep in to write 
you something that will wake up the dead. You're not excited 


His mouth 


enough with feelings when you write, because you live in a soft | 
But the | 
poor like me, with little rent, and drying out their heads worrying | 
for that little, they feel what it is to be under the foot of those — 
In my stories I’d write for you, I’d get | 


steamheated place with plenty of money to pay for it. 


Cossacks, the landlords. 
the readers so mad, they’d rush out and do something.” 

Even while I was yet talking, Mr. Nott slipt out of the chair 
and disappeared like a frightened rabbit. I could see him vanish- 
ing through the door before I could stop my flow of words. I 
I felt as if ’d_ been slapped 
in the face. a 

Tran out of the office with tears in my eyes. And I couldn’t stop 
my crying in the street. So this is his Free Mankind! When a 
person comes to him with something real he runs away as from 
a madman. Here was a paper that would reform the world, 
and its boss wouldn’t even listen to one of the people he was setting 
out to save. 

But there were other magazines in America, I told myself. The 
Reformer flashed before my eyes, because I remember it said on 
the back page, “It speaks for the average man.’ 

I found myself again face to face with an editor—John Bian the 
great liberal, the friend of an American President, the starter of 
a new school that was to gather all the minds of the new 
world. 
question instead of rushing myself out to him in all my hungry 
eagerness. 

“Mr. Blair,’ I demanded in a voice of choked-in quietness, 
“do you think that the educated people know it all?” 


He looked at me for a long minute. His lips closed together, his 
I felt he looked me over to decide in what. 


eyes cool like a judge. 
shelf I belonged in the filing bureau of his college head. 





With this man I thought I’d begin by asking him a _ 


“No, my dear young woman. I don’t say that educated people — 


have a monopoly of knowledge, but they are the only ones that 
know how to use it.” 

“Then it’s only the thoughts of educated people for your maga- 
zine,’ I cried disappointedly. “How about people like me with 
a lot to say but can’t put it in fancy language? 
school to be different from the old colleges in that you want to bring 
out the new thoughts of new people like me? Wouldn’t you want 
to give a person like me a chance in your magazine?” 

“But can you express yourself logically, reasonably—” 

“Logic—reason! Reason—logic!”’ I jumped from the chair 
with excitement. “That’s why your magazine is so dull, so dead, 
because all your living thoughts die down in the ashes of dead logic. 
Reason and logic aren’t life. Hunger and desire is life. I know, 
because ’m burning up with it. With this hunger they paint 
pictures and write books and sing songs—” 

“You Russians are full of interesting stuff. But you’re so in- 
coherent. You’d be no use to us unless you could learn to think 
clearly.” 


“T know my thoughts are all mixed up,” I pleaded with educated © 


quietness, “but it’s only because I have so much to give and no- 


Isn’t your new 


body wants it. Wouldn’t it be better for your magazine to have 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Shaping the American Commonwealth 
By James M. Beck 


N Y HEN the author of this review was invited last summer 
in Paris to deliver an address before the Comité Na- 
tional d’Etudes Sociales et Politiques in the Cour de 
Cassation, he asked the society to suggest a subject, and its 
officers (of whom M. Poincaré is President) at once suggested 
“The Supreme Court of the United States” as the subject that 
would most interest them. It has been my experience that both in 
England and France no feature of our institutions more deeply 
interests foreign publicists or 
more profoundly challenges their 
admiration than our Supreme 
Court; altho their idea of its 
jurisdiction and methods is gen- 
erally very nebulous. 

Such admiration is well de- 
served, for no Court ever oc- 
cupied a larger place in the life 
of a nation than did the Supreme 
Court in the first half-century of 
American history. It may not 
be too much to say that it was 
the greatest forum of intellectual 
debate of which civilization has 
any knowledge. There had been 
great courts before the Supreme 
Court; but none had its peculiar 
and extraordinary function of 
determining in like measure the 
very form of the Government 
whose laws it was to interpret. 
It was in truth a super-Senate, 
or, more properly, it was, in the 
greatest of its functions, a con- 
tinuance of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. The framers 
of the Constitution, with great 

-sagacity and foresight, only in- 
dicated the ground plan of the 
future edifice of our Constitu- 
tional form of Government. The 
important duty devolved upon 
the Supreme Court to erect the 
superstructure. That superstruc- 
ture, compared with the Consti- 
tution in its original form, is as 
the present Capitol building to the original building. “A govern- 
ment of laws, not of men,” was thus nobly developed by the court, 
which acted, not as partizans, but as sworn interpreters of Consti- 
tutional liberty. There is no better evidence of the spirit of self- 
restraint, which is the very genius of American liberty, than the 
fact that, after the storm of party strife and the earthquake of 
popular reaction (which at times marked the reaction of the people 
to the great pioneer decisions of the Supreme Court), the “still, 
small voice” of that august tribunal was more potent than either. 

Such an institution richly deserved that its history be written. 
No adequate history of the court as a political institution had 
ever appeared until Mr. Warren placed the nation—and, indeed, 
the whole thinking world—in his debt by the admirable work 
herein reviewed.* There had been a volume of Lives of the 


*Tae Supreme Court 1x Unirep Srates History. By Charles 
Warren, formerly Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 
3 Vols. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1922. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 


Chief Justices, and the interest in the subject-matter of Mr. 
Warren’s book was profoundly stimulated by Beveridge’s mas- 
terly biography of John Marshall. The difficulty with these 
two books, so far as they incidentally narrate the history of the 
Supreme Court, was that they were merely biographies of one 
or more of the earlier Chief Justices. Inevitably the vice of all 
biography is that, however judicial in tone, it places a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon individuals. Green, in his “History of 
the English People,” clearly 
showed that such history of a 
people is far greater than a 
biography of a man, however 
conspicuous he may have been. 
Beveridge’s admirable portrait of 
John Marshall and his times— 
while a valuable contribution to 
history—has the weakness of 
unduly emphasizing Marshall; 
for great as the greatest of Chief 
Justices was, the court, as an 
institution, is very much greater 
than Marshall or any of its 
members. 

When the Supreme Court com- 
pleted the first century of its 
existence Hampton L. Carson of 
the Philadelphia bar was commis- 
sioned by the Judiciary Centen- 
nial Committee of the New York 
Bar Association to write the 
history of the court. It appeared 
in 1892. The task was happily 
entrusted to. Mr. Carson, for in 
our times there is probably no 
more zealous or brilliant student 
of the history of the law than he. 
He told the history of the court 
from its beginning to the installa- 
tion of Chief Justice Fuller in 
1888. It is inevitable that in the 
thirty-five years that have passed, 
this history is now incomplete. 
Its value largely consisted in the 
short biographies of the members 
of the court and an effective 
statement of its principal decisions in the first century of its ex- 
istence. Written at the instance of the bar, it was not unnatu- 
rally written for the bar, and it is therefore a history of the court 
from the standpoint of a lawyer. It fails to discuss adequately 
the profound repercussion of many of these decisions upon the 
public mind and the immense influence that they exerted upon 
the development of the American commonwealth. This consid- 
eration sharply differentiates the two books; for Warren’s history 
discusses the Supreme Court as a great and unique political in- 
stitution, while Carson’s history deals with it primarily as a ju- 
dicial instrumentality. 

Mr. Warren brought to his great task exceptional qualifications. 
Not only is he a deep student of the law; but, as an Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States in the Wilson Administra- 
tion, he was brought into that active contact with the Supreme 
Court which few practitioners in this country have had. He 
therefore knew the court, not merely in theory, but in its practical 
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workings. He has given us three volumes of over fifteen hundred 
pages, and the best compliment that I could pay him is that, when 
I completed this notable contribution to history, I wished that 
it had been six volumes and three thousand pages; for Mr. Warren, 
with great skill, has taken a subject which would ordinarily be 
“caviar to the general” and has sustained the interest of his 
thoughtful readers to the end. 

Inevitably, his treatment of the history of the court in the last 
thirty years is inadequate, and, to those who have been practi- 
tioners in the court in that period, somewhat disappointing. He 
recognized this and justified his comparatively brief and inade- 
quate discussion of the prodigious developments in our juris- 
prudence in more recent years by suggesting that we were living 
too close to these events to make an adequate estimate of them. 
Even in this respect, he has shown great skill; for his review of the 
decisions of the court from the appointment of Chief Justice White 
to the present time shows his knowledge of the recent growth of 
Constitutional law; but it is so impressionistic, as compared with 
his previous discussion of the earlier history of the court, as to 
provoke the wish that, at some convenient time, he will add a 
fourth volume which will review more adequately the history of 
the court in recent times. 

With the Judiciary, as with every other institution of human 
society, a quantitative production has been substituted for a 
qualitative. In the earlier history of the court, men still had 
time to think with patience and deliberation of the supreme issues 
of life—a luxury which is, unfortunately, no longer afforded the 
present generation. Prior to 1825, the average number of cases 
disposed of by the court each year was only twenty-four; from 
1826 to 1830, the average was fifty-eight; and, from 1846 to 1850, 
the average was seventy-one. In the last five years, the court 
has had an average of over one thousand cases pending each term, 
and has disposed of approximately six hundred. 

As a result of a qualitative production, and because the public 
of that earlier time had both the leisure and the disposition to 
follow with care and interest the great problems of Constitutional 
law, the court, in its earlier history, enjoyed a truly golden period. 
As an object of public interest, it was nothing undervalued either 
to Congress, or to the Executive. Indeed, it was a greater forum 
for intellectual debate than the Senate. It then had a small but 
very brilliant bar, and the argument of nearly all the great pioneer 
cases was restricted to a few intellectual giants. Wilson, Ham- 
ilton, Luther Martin, the two Ingersolls, Lewis, Rawle, Dallas, 
Duponceau, Hopkinson, Sargent, Binney, Wirt, Oakley, Emmet, 


Rufus Choate, Benton, Quincy Adams, Webster and Clay were 
the gladiators who crossed swords in that great arena. For forty 
years, Webster appeared in nearly every important case, and in 
one volume of the United States Reports, Pinkney, of Maryland, 
was counsel in more than one-half the cases! The public’s interest 
in their discussions was extraordinary. Men at that time talked 
of the coming argument in Gibbons versus Ogden for many months, 
and the interest in the respective champions of national and State 
rights was as great as is the interest to-day in the latest baseball 
phenomenon or moving-picture star. 

When a great argument took place, the little court-room was 
packed with the foremost representatives of official and social 
life, and the arguments—which frequently lasted for many days— 
were followed with an intense interest, to which to-day the in- 
terest in the world’s champion baseball series is only comparable. 
When the decisions were announced, they became at once the 
foremost subject of public discussion throughout the country. 
At times the decisions had a profound influence upon political 
history. Possibly no single cause contributed more to precipitat- 
ing the Civil War than the Dred Scott decision; but other cases 
differed, in this respect, only in degree and not in kind. It was 
an age when people were profoundly interested in their Govern- 
ment, and some of the great debates in the Supreme Court in 
those earlier days could fairly be compared, in the public interest 
which they excited, with the trial of Warren Hastings. 

Mr. Warren has developed this phase of our life as a nation with 
unusual skill. With untiring industry he has gone to contempo- 
rary documents and has shown from letters and press editorials 
of the period the reaction in the public mind to each of the great 
pioneer decisions. He has not tried to make his history dramatic; 
he has indulged in no attempts at word painting—except in so 
far as the quotations of contemporary descriptions are dramatic. 

Another admirable feature of Mr. Warren’s book is the fine 
judicial poise with which he narrates the history of those heated 
times. He plays no favorites. While, as nearly all lawyers, he 
is probably an almost idolatrous admirer of John Marshall, yet 
he makes no attempt to put Marshall in the limelight, as tho he 
alone were the Court. Indeed, he refrains from estimates of 
comparative worth. He tells his story, as developed by his un- 
wearying researches into contemporary documents, and generally 
permits the reader to draw his own conclusions as to the rights 
and wrongs of the innumerable conflicts in the Supreme Court 
over our form of Government. In this he is indeed a true 

_ (Continued on page 64) 
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THE SUPREME COURT JUSTICES CALL ON THE PRESIDENT 


Left to right: Justice James Clark McReynolds; Justice Joseph McKenna; Chief Justice William Howard Taft; Justice Louis D. Brandeis (in rear, 
head uncovered); Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; Justice William R. Day; Clerk William R. Stansbury (inrear—bareheaded) ; Justice William Devanter; 
Attorney-General Daugherty; Justice Mahlon Pitney. 
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John Evelyn and Christopher Wren Make a Salad 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


OR almost thirty years it was my good fortune to live 

behind windows that looked out upon Wren’s City. I 

had but to glance up from my work or my book or my talk, 
and there, before me, was his great dome, with his many towers 
and spires, rising high above a London white as one seldom sees 
it who only sees it from the streets below. The beauty of Wren’s 
architecture thus became for me, not a tourist’s sight starred in 
Baedeker, nor a mere subject for a technical treatise, but part of my 
daily life, as familiar as the prints on my walls, the books in my 
bookease, and Wren himself less the distinguished architect of 
the past than a considerate friend who, in the immediate present, 
was contributing lavishly to my pleasure. Even now that his 
bi-centenary is being celebrated in London with all possible 
honors, books being written about him and numerous articles— 
even now that my windows no longer look out upon his London, 
I retain this feeling of intimacy, I might call it, with the man. 
And the man should not be forgotten in the midst of the homage 
paid to the genius. 

Besides the talents now in everybody’s mouth, Wren had a 
talent for friendship. Of this I had an unexpected reminder last 
winter when, at the sale of Mrs. DePuy’s cook-books at the 
Anderson Galleries, I bought Evelyn’s “ Acetaria.” A cook-book 
is probably the last thing to associate with Sir Christopher Wren, 
or, for that matter, with Evelyn, solemn and pompous as he seems 
in his Diary. But “Acetaria” reveals a lighter side to Evelyn, 
while on the fly-leaf of this particular copy—from the Heber 
Library and afterwards in the Herschell Jones Collection—is 
an inscription to Wren signed by the well-known intertwined 
“JE.” The Diary shows more than once what Evelyn’s opinion 
was of Wren as architect, astronomer, scientist. “A wonderful 
genius had this incomparable person” is one tribute; in another 
Wren and Pepys are bracketed together as “two extraordinary, 
ingenious and knowing persons.”’ Also from the Diary it can be 
gathered that Wren and Evelyn were on the friendliest terms. 
Evelyn was godfather to a son of Wren’s. Wren gave his first 
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EVELYN’S BOOK ON SALADS 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


From the original picture by Sir G. Kneller, in the possession of 
the Royal Society 


commissions to Grinling Gibbons on Evelyn’s recommen- 
dation, tho afterward induced to give others by the beauty 
of Gibbons’s work, proofs of which are in many 

5 of Wren’s churches. Evelyn, when in need of 

a tutor for his son, turned to Wren for advice. 

: All this means a genuine, because practical, friend- 
ship between the two. Often, as friends will, 

| they dined together. “Came to dine with me, 
, Sir William Fermor of Northamptonshire, and Sir 

| Christopher Wren, His Majesty’s Architect & 
Surveyor, now building the Cathedral of St. Paul 


cicero 


& the Column in memory of the City’s conflagra- 
| tion, & was in hand with the building of fifty 
parish ‘churches,’ Evelyn wrote on May 5, 1681. 
And other entries record dinners before going to- 
gether to the Greenwich Hospital Committee, of 
which both were members, or in other people’s 
houses, or to talk over business, so that we get 
i an idea of their frequent meetings at the dinner 
| table. On these occasions, no doubt, Evelyn 
ii learned that the art of dining brought them into as 
1 close sympathy as the Royal Society and the various 
1) commissions upon which they labored. 

[FE Of this important and delightful art Evelyn was a 
: master. Had he not been, he never would have 
written “Acetaria: A Discourse of Sallets.” It 
ranks him with Grimod de la Reyniére and Brillat 
Savarin and those other masters of gastronomy) 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A School tor Better 


Manners in America 


By Gertrude Atherton 


HAVE always said 

that there should be 

a school for manners 
in the United States, and 
that every man and wo- 
man (particularly man) 
who has not enjoyed the 
higher advantages should 
be compelled to enter it 
for a post-graduate course. 
For, as a nation, we are 
the most ill-mannered in 
the world. The South 
may be exempt from this 
national vice. It has al- 
ways had the reputation 
for courtesy, and certainly 
during three brief visits 
there I experienced noth- 
ing less. It is also pic- 
turesque. I remember be- 
ing speechless with admi- 
ration at the manner in 
which its leading citizens 
managed to hit the spit- 
toon every time—even 
when this historic objet 
d’art was on the other side 
of the room. But I know 


A BRIDE’S BOUQUET 
“The radiance of a truly happy bride 


is so beautifying that even a plain 
the north and the east girl is made pretty, and a _ pretty 
and the west very thor- one, divine.” 


oughly, and outside of 

certain groups, severely trained from childhood by well-bred 
parents, manners, even in the good and the kind, are sadly per- 
forated, and polish is nil. 

The awful people so ruthlessly portrayed in 
are identical with the 
awful people we see 
and hear and are 
jostled by when travel- 
ing across the continent. 
In summer men go into 
the dining-car in their 
shirt-sleeves and 
penders, assuming, ap- 
parently, that hot weath- 
er is excuse enough for 
anything. (They must 
be shuddering people to 
live They also 
eat with both 
planted on the table and 
horrible 


“Babbitt” 


sus- 


with.) 
elbows 
make noises. 
Crossing the ocean one 
is protected from such 
people, for they go 
third class 
but on a Pullman train, 


second ol! 


where the expense of the 


trip is higher, one is 





helpless as if in an iz 
criminate refugee 











But they are by no means the worst offenders. It is the men 
you meet, not only on trains, but in stations, on the street, in 
crowded districts, in hotel lobbies, who push and almost trample, 
who never raise their hats if they nearly knock you down, who 
shove you aside at a ticket office, who thrust you ruthlessly aside 
if there is only one vacant seat on a train, who, in the house, come 
into your presence with their hats on, who merely nod on the 
street, who cough in your face, who chew gum in public—oh, well, 
what’s the use? The list is endless. But life at home is paradise 
compared to traveling in the United States of America. 

Here are two personal examples out of many. I spent some 
time once in a small Western city. There was no bootblack in the 
hotel, only one in the entire town. Like everybody else, I went 
periodically to this enclosed stand—and had an interesting con- 
versation with the bootblack, who was a character. One day, 
while enthroned, the chief banker of the town entered, not for 
service, but because he had seen me while passing. He kept his 
hat on and his cigar in his mouth, but was extremely genial: he 
was, indeed, one of the most agreeable men in the place. Sud- 
denly, in the middle of a sentence, he apparently remembered 
something he had forgotten, wheeled without a word of explana- 
tion, and bolted. A few days later I was calling on a woman when 
her husband entered. He had his hat on and he kept it on, altho 
he sat and talked for ten minutes or more. When he left, his wife 
said apologetically: “I know you think that was dreadful, but 
no one ever taught him any better when he was young, and now 
it is too late. It is a pity, because he is descended from one of 
the historic families of America. But his people emigrated here 
before he was born, and life was hard—they were really not 
to blame.” ‘ 

Of course, I had no resentment against those two men, nor did 
I like them any the less. But I felt sorry for them. They were 
both amiable and intelligent men, more so, perhaps, than many 
more highly polished, and yet they would appear at a disadvantage 
in the society of a Raffles. [have met innumerable men and women 
whom a little polish would convert into delightful members of so- 





THE PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A FORMAL DINNER-TABLE 


of wealth, luxury and taste, which involves no effort on the part of the hostess of a great house beyond deciding upon the date 
and the principal guests who are to form the nucleus of the party. 


Ld 
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ciety, and I would 
suggest that Em- 
ily Post take up 
a collection and 
start Schools in 
Manners in all 
the small cities 
and towns—and 
some of the larger 
ones. Her name 
would go down to 
posterity as a 
public benefactor. 
Failing that, I 
would suggest 
that her book* 
be included in 
the curriculum of 
every public 
school, and that 
no pupil be al- 
lowed to graduate 
unless he or she 
can stand an ex- 
haustive examin- 
ation in it. 
Inever read any 
other book on eti- 
quette, and it is 
probable that I should not have read hers if the editor of this maga- 
zine had notasked me to review it. Certainly it is exhaustive! If I 
were the wife of a profiteer, making ready to storm the portals 
of society, I should feel primed for the début, and quite—or 
-almost—as certain of myself as if I had been born in lower Fifth 
Avenue in 1880. Almost, for panic sometimes invades the ample 
bosoms of profiteer ladies, and memory jumps the track. It 
would still be quite possible to use the salad fork for the fish 
fork, or inscribe oneself in a visitor’s book as Mrs. So-and-So, 
under the momentary delusion that one was in a hotel. But at 
least they will see how to answer a note and not sign it Mrs. 
So-and-So; how not to introduce their guests by the hideous 
collocation, “Mr. Blank meet Mrs. Dash”; forbear to laugh in 
public at the top of their voice, or to look too ostentatiously rich; 
earn how to furnish their new houses and tables properly; ob- 
‘serve the formulae when visiting country houses, particularly 
‘in regard to clothes; treat their servants decently; forbid a man 
‘to take their arm on the street; and, in short, behave generally as 
if they were civilized beings. 
It is a curious fact that while the lower classes in England are 
‘quite frankly vulgar and the middle middle-classes merely 
smug, and similar classes on the continent either picturesque or 
inoffensive, the great masses of the American people alone are 
common. Whether this is a result of democracy, or the terrific 
pressure and struggle for existence, I can not say, but the fact 
‘remains. Commonness is the national vice. It is worse and more 
deteriorating than alcohol and tobacco, and only a degree less so 
‘than drugs. Why has it escaped the reformers? 
F No doubt it will be asked: “What need of polish when a man 
Br a golden heart?” And the G. H. is the pride of the west, 
where manners are at their worst. Well, the answer is: If only 
ee good manners give one a sense of superiority not even 
contributed by success in business, the golden heart, and the 
Declaration of Independence. And the sense of inferiority, no 
‘matter how subtle, has an insidious effect on the character. I 
fancy there are more inferiority complexes due to this subconscious 
knowledge of commonness than to the failure to compete with 
-abler men, or to get one’s name on the front page of a newspaper. 


*Eriqguerte: In Socrery, IN Pouitics, In Bustness, AT Home. By 
Emily Post. 627 pages, illustrated. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $4. 





THE MOST ELABORATE DINNER-DANCE EVER GIVEN IN 

The scene represents the palace and garden at Versailles. 
balcony during dinner, other performers danced, sang and juggled on the pathways. 
of grass were taken up to permit dancing by the guests. 


-is too much arrogance 


No man ever was 
an anarchist who 
did not have a 
hideous sense of 
inferiority; and 
no man, with or 
without mili- 
tance, hates his 
“betters” if his 
breeding is as 
good as_ theirs. 
Good manners, if 
universally culti- 
vated among our 
Babbitts, would 
not only give a 
man a poise and 
serenity | which 
would enable him 
to meet the ills of 
life with equani- 
mity, but possi- 
bly to avert 
them. Many a 
“deal” has failed 
because the man 
bringing a “good 
thing” to a per- 
son of wealth 
and polish, was found personally insufferable—possibly suspicious. 
Moreover, the rough edges of contact would be smoothed away; 
life would be easier, for “feelings” would he respected. Egos are 
as sensitive as pockets. And if a certain formality were observed 
in the daily life of every household, no matter how humble, that 
pride in self, so necessary to human happiness, would ensue as 
a matter of course. The man with a frowzy household may 
assure himself that he 
is as good as the man 
in the mansion, but he 
doesn’t really believe 
it, and subconscious 
wounds canker. There 


NEW YORK 
There were only four tables. Singers appeared on the 
After the dinner the pathways 


in America and too 
little pride. 
Moreover, in every 
business deal, in every 
controversy, public or 
private, the man with 
breeding has an in- 
estimable advantage 
over the rough dia- 
mond or the golden 
heart in the uncouth 
shell. Breeding gives 
poise, and the inferi- 
ority sense induces 
confusion of mind and 
loss of temper. As for 
women—a woman 
who is poor but well- 
bred is happy in her 
sense of infinite su- 
periority to the pluto- 
crats that snub her. 
They do not even 





wound her pride. A GEM OF A HOUSE 
Not that I am ar- may be no size at all, but its lines are honest, and 
guing—nor does Mrs. its paintings and window curtains in good taste 
P Rate 1 _ and its bell is answered promptly by a trim 
ost—tha foo¢ maid with a low voice and quiet, courteous 


(Contin ued on page 61) manner. 
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The Worst Journey in the World 
By Hamlin Garland | 


T happens that I know three 
famous explorers, Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson of the Arctic, Carl 

Akeley of Africa, and Apsley 
Cherry-Garrard of the Scott Ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic. Two 
of these men habitually make 
light of the dangers and hard- 
ships of exploration. Akeley is 
lyrical in praise of the salubrity 
of desert Africa, and Stefansson 
names his book “The Friendly 
Arctic”? (as if in humorous con- 
tempt of the men who have found 
“hard sledding’? up there), but 
Cherry-Garrard frankly entitles 
his book, “The Worst Journey in 
the World.’’* I agree that it was, 
and I am confident that most 
readers will vote him a decora- 
tion for his contribution to Ant- 
arctic history. 

There is no friendly atmosphere 
about the southern polar region, 
altho Garrard makes full report 
of its splendor. His photographs 
and Wilson’s drawings represent 
it as very beautiful in its desolate 
archetypal loneliness. Its strange 
dawns, its circling unsetting suns, 
its vast smoking mountains, are ‘ 
all set down in the author’s reports with the skill of a poet. The 
author sets his readers among these polar scenes and makes them 
share the daily life of the explorers. 

To begin with, the southern polar cap is not, like the northern, 
a sea of floating ice; it is a vast continent of desolate, lifeless 
mountain land. When a man “hops off” for the southern pole, 
he becomes a mountain-climber. He leaves all animal life behind. 
There are no seals, no gulls, no penguins, no bears on this high 
plateau, and the adventurer travels in a temperature ranging 
from thirty-five to eighty degrees below freezing, amid almost 
ceaseless blizzards. You can not follow Stefansson’s advice and 
live as the natives do, for there are no natives and no seals. 
After leaving the 
shore of the 
scott rose to an 
altitude of ten thou- 
sand feet, and trav- 
eled over nine hun- 
dred miles in a 
region which was a 
veritable hell of ice, 
a battle-field of wind 
and snow, a desert 


Seal 


in which nothing 
lived but himself 
and his men. His 


journey was not only a mountain journey; it was twice as long 
as that which confronted Peary on his “dash for the pole.” All 
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A PROCESSION OF EMPEROR PENGUINS 


these facts must be borne in 
mind. 


The 
Mr. 


author of the _ book, 
Cherry-Garrard—a young 


man of distinguished family, 
just out of college, and _ in- 
terested in zoology—was_ in- 





vited to become a member of 
the Scott party after an en- 
dorsement by William Wilson, 
the scientist of the expedition. 
He took part in every march, 
and was in the south three 
years. He saw and recorded 
all that went on, except the 
final stage of Scott’s journey. 
His book is therefore a com- 
plete, intimate and _ skilfully 
told story of the entire expedi- 
tion, a frank, unaffected, and 
at times superbly descriptive 
chronicle. It adds an_ enor- 
mous amount of information 
about the Antarctic region, 
and makes clear the character 
of the men who explored it. 
When you have finished this 
- book you know the kind of 

men  Cherry-Garrard’s com- 

panions were—and they were 

a fine group, no doubt of that. 
Not one was a shirker, and they sustained the long, close associa- 
tion of their huts and tents without developing any serious 
antagonisms. 

The author is quite frank about this. He admits occasional 
“spats,” but affirms that no lasting enmities arose. He tells of 
Scott’s moments of irritation and depression, while representing 
him as the hero he essentially was; but the finest man of the 
whole expedition, the most marvelous, according to the author, 
was “ Bill’ Wilson, the zoologist. For him young Cherry-Garrard 
had an affection which was almost idolatrous. It was at Wilson’s. 
suggestion that he took part in “The Worst Journey in the 
World,” this special expedition out of Scott’s camp, which forms 
the most astonishing 
chapter of polar ex- 
ploration in the lit- 
erature of the world. 
As a test of human 
endurance, comrade- 
ship, scientific en- 
thusiasm—and folly 
—it has no parallel. 

It all came about 
by reason of Wil- 
son’s scientific curi- 
osity concerning the 
emperor penguin, 
which he had studied as best he could without witnessing its 
breeding methods. No one had seen its nesting-places in the 
breeding season, for the reason that this illogical bird lays its 
eggs in the deep of the Antarctic winter night, in a temperature 
fifty degrees below zero, and in a region almost inaccessible to 
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man. Chicks had been seen by Wilson, but 
no eggs, and hence no embryos. “Plainly 
there is only one thing to be done,” he said; 
“we must visit the breeding-ground in the 
breeding season,” and he asked Cherry- 
Garrard to go with him in search of it. 

Scott advised against the trip, for the 
penguin roost was more than seventy miles 
away, across a high barrier of ice, and to reach 
it involved a journey with sleds drawn by 
hand, with only a tent of silk, oil-stoves, and 
such food as could be carried. It meant 
finding their way through the never-ending 
gloom of the Antarctic night, over icy high- 
lands swept by ferocious winds and in the 
frightful cold of the southern midwinter. 
No wonder Scott advised against it. “I am 
responsible for you,” he warningly repeated. 

Nevertheless, Wilson persisted and Cherry- 
Garrard, tho near-sighted and unable to wear 
his glasses, volunteered to accompany him. 
So did another intrepid man, named Bowers, 
and on June 22, 1911, with nearly eight hun- 
dred pounds of food, instruments, clothing, 
and oil, packed on two sledges, these men set forth on their 
dangerous journey. 

They found hard sledding at once. The snow was like sand. 
They could not draw the two sledges, and they were forced to 
take one forward a few miles and return for the other. This made 
their progress very slow—ten miles of travel for every three 
miles’? advance. Cherry-Garrard admits that before they had 
been out a week, he was convinced of the folly of the expedition, 
and yet when Wilson asked, “Shall we turn back?” he and Bowers 
voted “No,” and with deeply impressive simplicity of phrase 
the young writer conveys the darkness, mental as well as phy- 
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sical, into which they now entered, and makes clear the singular, 
almost mechanical, routine in which they marched, hour after 
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EMPERORS, BARRIER AND SEA-ICE 


hour, over the obscure, icy plain, filled with crevasses into which 
they occasionally fell. 

They walked in silence, and Cherry-Garrard walked always 
in uncertainty, for he was unable to wear glasses. He speaks of 
feeling his way with his feet. Nevertheless, altho he believed 
they were marching toward certain disaster, he voted to go on. 
The cold was terrific. At times it reached seventy-seven degrees 
below zero. Noon was so like night that they ignored the con- 
ventional divisions of the day and night, and slept when too 
tired to go on. They had to thaw their sleeping-bags in order to 
get into them, and when thawed these were wet. They could 
scarcely light a match without freezing a hand, and the darkness, 
like the cold, only lifted a little from 11 to 2. Dante’s hell was 
but a pleasure-garden compared to this region of bitter wind, 
appalling snow, and endless night. “I am not going to pretend 
that this was anything but a ghastly journey,” says the author; 
“at the same time I have no wish to make it seem more horrible 
than it was.” 

They reached the penguin roost at last, only to find that the 
birds were on the sea-ice several hundred feet below the high slope 
on which Wilson set his camp. In the dim light, and encased in 
their suits, which were stiff as iron, the three men found it dan- 
gerous, almost impossible, to get down to the nesting-ground. 

Nevertheless, they got there once, after incredible daring, and 
killed several birds, which they contrived to skin. They also 
carried away several eggs, and when they got back to the tent 
Wilson was ready to return. He realized their desperate condition. 
They had now only one can of oil. They were worn out and un- 
able to sleep except in snatches, their hands and feet had been 
frozen, and they were over seventy miles from Seott’s camp. 

That night their tent blew away, and Garrard admits that he 
believed this to be the end. ; 


What else could I think? We had spent days in reaching this 
place, through the darkness, in cold such as had never been experi- 
enced by human beings. We had been out for four weeks under 
conditions in which no man had existed previously for more than a 
few days, if that. During this time we had seldom slept except from 
sheer physical exhaustion, as men slept on the rack; and every 
minute of it we had been fighting for the bed-rock necessities of 
bare existence, and always in the dark. We had kept ourselves 
going by enormous care of our feet, our hands and our bodies, by 
burning oil, and by having plenty of hot fatty food. Now we had no 
tent, one tin of oil left out of six, and only part of our cooker. When 
we were lucky—and not too cold—we could wring water from our 
clothes, and directly we got out of our sleeping-bags we were frozen 
into solid sheets of armored ice. In cold temperatures, with all the 
advantages of a tent over our heads, we were already taking more than 
an hour of fierce struggling and cramp to get into our sleeping-bags— 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A New Portrayal of Abraham Lincoln 
By Albert J. Beveridge 


a AS mot at-all 
strange that 
the interest in 

Lincoln steadily in- 
creases. On_ the 
contrary, it would 
be unnatural if this 
were not the case; 
because at this par- 
ticular time the 
world is yearning for 
a man of Lincoln’s 
stature and of his 
peculiar qualities. 

The commonplace 
and shallow state- 
ment that the crisis 
always produces the 
man who is equal to 
it is, of course, un- 
true. The absurdity 
of that formula has 
been demonstrated 
countless times, but, perhaps, never so completely as at present. 
After all, dour but wise and forthright old Thomas Carlyle was 
correct about this; and we shall have to swing back to his view on 
this subject. : 

At any rate, the amazing situation in the world at present, the 
mystification of the public mind everywhere, and the absence of 
anybody with such vision and force of character as to capture the 
imagination and confidence of the people, make keener than 
ever our appreciation of the few great men of history. 

Warriors and conquerors are not to our liking at present; yet, 
even Alexander, Ceesar and Napoleon engage our interest anew, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Wells has disposed of them 
with a swish of his pen. And Washington looms more grandly 
than ever—indeed, we stand in wonderment and awe before that 
majestic and august personage of whose real proportions we are 
just beginning to get the true measurement; and, fortunately for 
Washington and for us, our admiration is now vitalized by 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE 


affection and understanding, since we have learned that he 
was as human as any of us—more human, indeed, than most 
of us. 





THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 


But far greater 
than our interest in 
all the mighty fig- 
ures of the past is 
our interest in Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and 
any worth-while 
book that deals with 
any phase of his 
life is eagerly wel- 
comed. So intense 
is our feeling toward 
Lincoln that even 
not altogether 
worthy books on 
his life are avidly 
read. 

So when a really 
notable volume 
about Lincoln ap- 
pears, our hunger 
causes us to seize 
upon it with delight; 
and such is the strong, scholarly and brilliant book on Lincoln 
by Professor Nathaniel Wright Stephenson.* 

Not for a long while has a single volume of biography or of 
history appeared which is so attractive as Professor Stephenson’s 
remarkable essay. At the moment I do not recall anything com- 
parable to it since the publication of Oliver’s “ Hamilton,” which 
so captivated everybody several years ago. 

At the very beginning the reader is caught and held by Pro- 
fessor Stephenson’s style. He tells familiar facts in such an en- 
chanting manner that they seem to be stated for the first time. 
One is refreshed by every page, every paragraph. Whoever 
doubts the power of style, in and of itself, should read Stephenson’s 
“ Lincoln’”’—and he will doubt no longer. 

While Stephenson’s style is distinctive and entirely his own, 
there is in it the polish of Oliver, the sparkle and pith of Hackett 
and the dramatic quality of Carlyle. Indeed, it is, perhaps, just 
a trifle too Carlylesque. 

Professor Stephenson has the gift of phrase. Take, for instance, 
such flashes as these—and his book abounds in them: “Their 
religion was ecstasy in homespun.” New Salem was “a dreary 
little bundle of houses . . . a casual town created by drifters” 
whose inhabitants were “a congregation of the worthless.” 
Greeley “ wallowed in panic.” Seward entertained only “amuse- 
ment at the furious.” Observers noted Lincoln’s “oscillation of 
mood from a gloom that nothing penetrated to a sort of desperate 
mirth.” In the clash between Seward and Lincoln “serene un- 
scrupulousness met unwavering integrity.” Lincoln’s caution 
“made the inevitable impression that temperance makes upon 
fury’’; nevertheless, “in his contact with the world his note was an 
inscrutable serenity.”” To the war senators—the “ Vindictives” 
as Professor Stephenson brands them—“ the thought of conquest 
sang like the morning stars.’ Also these men were “maniacs of 
suspicion”’—-they were veritable “sons of thunder.” After in- 
credible hesitancy Lincoln at last “broke out of the cocoon of 
advisement he had spun unintentionally around his will.” Aboli- 
tionism was “the illegitimate child of Calvinism and the rights 


*Lincotn: An Account or His Prersonat Lire. By Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Co. $3. 
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of man.” By Lincoln’s tactics “ Vallandigham was transformed, 
in an instant, from a martyr to an anti-climax.” 

These are examples of striking word arrangements, in which 
Professor Stephenson is peculiarly fertile. But they do not, of 
course, give any just idea of the 
smoothness and charm of his ae 2 = 
writing. Scholar and _philoso- 
pher, he is also artist; and his 
artistry is well displayed in the 
deftness of his character sketches. 
Witness this picture of Seward: 


The brilliant Secretary, who 
so promptly began to influence 
the President, had very sure 
foundations for that influence. 
He was inured to the rdle of 
great man; he had a rich ex- 
perience of public life; while 
Lincoln, painfully conscious of 
his inexperience, was perhaps the 
humblest-minded ruler that ever 
took the helm of a ship of state 
in perilous times. Furthermore, 
Seward had some priceless quali- 
ties which, for Lincoln, were still 
to seek. 

First of all, he had audacity 
personally, artistically,  politi- 
cally. Seward’s instantaneous 
gift to Lincoln was by way of 
throwing wide the door of his 
gathering literary audacity. 
There is every reason to think 
that Seward’s personal audacity 
went to Lincoln’s heart at once. 
To be sure, he was not yet capa- 
ble of going along with it. The 
basal contrast of the first month 
of his administration lies be- 
tween the President’s caution 
and the boldness of the Secretary. 

Nevertheless, to a_ sensitive 
mind, seeking guidance — sur- 
rounded by less original types of 
politicians, the splendid fearless- 
ness of Seward, whether wise or 
foolish, must have rung like a 
trumpet peal soaring over the 
heads of a crowd whose teeth 
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him as leader because, indeed, they could not do without 
him—because none other in their camp had his genius for 
management, for the glorification of political intrigue—these same 
men followed him doubtfully, with bad grace, willing to shift to 
some other leader whenever he might arise. 

The clue to their distrust was 
Seward’s amusement at the furi- 
ous. Could a man who laughed 
when you preached on the beauty 
of the hewing of Agag, could such 
a man be sincere? And that 
Seward in some respects was not 
sincere, history generally admits. 
He loved to poke fun at his op- 
ponents by appearing to sneer at 
himself, by ridiculing the idea 
that he was ever serious. His 
scale of political values was dif- 
ferent from that of most of his 
followers. 

Nineteen times out of twenty, 
he would treat what they termed 
“principles” as mere political 
counters, as legitimate subjects 
of bargain. HH by any deal he 
could trade off any or all of these 
nineteen in order to secure the 
twentieth, which for him was the 
only vital one, he never scrupled 
to do so. Against a lurid back- 
ground of political ferocity, this 
amused, ironic figure came to be 
rated by the extremists, both in 
his own and in the enemy camp, 
as Mephistopheles. 

No quality could have en- 
deared him more certainly to 
Lincoln than the very one which 
the bigots misunderstood. From 
his earliest youth Lincoln had 
been governed by this same _ 
quality. With his non-censori- 
ous mind, which accepted so 
much of life as he found it, 
which was forever stripping prin- 
ciples of their accretions, what 
could be more inevitable than 
his warming to the one great man 
at Washington who, like him, held 
that such a point of view was the 
only rational one. Seward’s 
ironic peacefulness in the midst 





were chattering. While the rest of ABRAHAM LINCOLN of the storm gained in luster be- 
the Cabinet prest their ears to One of the best bust portraits—from the famous Brady collection. cause all about him raged a 


the ground, Seward thought out 
a policy, made a forecast of the future, and offered to stake his 
head on the correctness of his reasoning. This may have been rash- 
ness; it may have been folly; but, intellectually at least, it was valor. 

Among Lincoln’s other advisers, valor at that moment was lacking. 
Contrast, however, was not the sole, nor the surest, basis of Seward’s 
appeal to Lincoln. Their characters had a common factor. For all 
their immeasurable difference in externals, both at bottom were void 
of malice. It was this characteristic above all others that gave them 
spiritually common ground. In Seward, this quality had been under 
fire for a long while. 

The political furies of “that iron time” had failed to rouse echoes 
in his serene and smiling soul. Therefore, many men who accepted 


tempest of ferocity, mitigated, at 
least so far as the distracted President could see, only by self- 
interest or pacifism. 


Or consider this flash on Greeley: 


He was destined many times to make plain that he lived mainly 
in his sensibilities; that, in his kaleidoscopic vision, the pattern of the 
world could be red and yellow and green to-day, and orange and 
purple and blue to-morrow. ‘To descend from a pinnacle of self- 
complacency into a desolating abyss of panic, was as easy for Greeley 
as it is—in the vulgar but pointed American phrase—to roll off a log. 
A few days after the election, Greeley had rolled off his log. He was 

; (Continued on page 64) 
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An Inside View of Scotland Yard 
By Thomas L. Masson 


; OR a long time now the glam- 
fe of mystery and the morbid 

fascination of crime have sur- 
rounded the name of Scotland Yard. 
It is therefore a dramatic moment 
in contemporary literature when a 
quiet man, the son of an archbishop, 
with a keen sense of humor, cul- 
tured, conservative, competent and 
intensely practical, issues forth from 
Scotland Yard and lays before us the 
facts without embellishment.* The 
thing has been done before, but it 
has never been done with so much 
real insight into human nature, with 


so much of what we Americans in our | nt 
lower moments are so fond of de- NN \ Hy Nl 
fining as “class.” 
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Sir Basil Thomson disposes of Sir 
Conan Doyle with charming candor 
and perfect politeness. 


Real life [he writes] is quite unlike 
detective fiction; in fact, in detec- 
tive work fiction is stranger than 
truth. Mr. Sherlock Holmes, to 
whom I take off my hat with a si- 
lent prayer that he may never ap- 
pear in the flesh, worked by induc- 
tion, but not, so far as I am able to 
judge, by the only method which 
gets home, namely, organization and 
hard work. He consumed vast 
quantities of drugs and tobacco. I 
do not know how much his admirable 
achievements owed to these, but I do 
know that if we at Scotland Yard 
had faithfully copied his processes we 
should have ended by fastening upon 
a distinguished statesman or high 
dignitary of the Church the guilt of 
some revolting crime. 




















Sir Basil in his book makes one 
reference to a spy delusion which is 
almost parallel to a story told me by 
Booth Tarkington. During one sum- 
mer of the war I happened to be 
living near Mr. Tarkington at Ken- 
nebunk Beach, Maine. We were, in 
common with many thousands of summer residents along the 
Atlantic Coast, always looking for mysterious signals. One night 
Mr. Tarkington was aroused by an official of a near-by village, who 
insisted that in a neighboring cottage signals were being flashed 
out across the ocean. A small company of investigators hurried 
to the cottage in the gray night. Sure enough, from a window 
came intermittent flashes of light. Investigation proved, how- 
ever, that it was only a lady brushing her hair with a new electric 
brush. Apparently these cases were common in England, judging 
from the complaints received at Scotland Yard. “It was not 
safe,” writes Sir Basil, “to ignore these complaints, and all were 
investigated. In a few cases they were certainly intermittent 
flashes, but they proved to be caused by the flapping of a blind, 
the waving of branches across a window, persons passing across 
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SCOTLAND YARD 


a room, and, in two instances, the 
quick movements of a girl’s hair- 
brush in front of the light.” Thus 
we see that the world is small. 

Sir Basil Thomson is an Oxford 
man, was former Governor of Dart- 
moor Prison, and in the Colonial 
service acted as Prime Minister of 
Tonga. He is the author of a num- 
ber of entertaining books on the 
South Seas, and is a prison authority 
of eminence. I was amused by the 
comment of an American prison 
official who met him shortly after 
his recent arrival in America. I had 
also passed a pleasant hour with Sir 
Basil and was curious to know the 
impression he had made upon my 
prison friend—an impression largely 
to the effect that he was much too 
conservative—that hisideas wouldn’t 
carry very far here. Sir Basil’s 
book, however, reveals much about 
criminals, and might almost be 
classed as news. 

He has a kind word for murderers, 
placing them with the unfortunates. 
A murderer is rarely a criminal— 


rs 


But for the grace of God, he is just 
you and I, only more unlucky. For 
the real criminal you have to go to 
the crimes against property. Most 
murders are committed without any 
deep-laid plot, whereas the profes- 
sional thief or forger or fraud has 
carefully planned his depredations 
before he sets out to commit them; 
the murderer is repentant, and is 
planning only how he can earn an 
honest living after he is discharged. 


Nevertheless, we think this state- 
ment should be qualified: there is 
such a thing as homicidal mania, 
and this is a very uneven thing. 
While it is quite true that murder is 
usually the result of explosions, 
and is seldom premeditated, and— ~ 
with very rare exceptions—not made a business of, at the same 
time there are structural character weaknesses in a murderer 
which might easily cause him at any time, given the same condi- 
tions, to repeat his act. Normal people, so called, may lose their 
tempers and even indulge in disgusting fights, but they know 
enough not to go too far. 

In his book, Sir Basil makes no attempt to enter into the 

pathology of crime; the volume bears the same relation to psy- 
chology that a popular astronomy does to the higher mathematics. 
It is packed with “experiences”’ and what conclusions are drawn 
from it in the way of science must largely be drawn by the intelli- 
gent reader—if, indeed, the intelligent reader peruses it with any 
other intention but that of being frankly entertained. And the 
entertainment seeker will not be disappointed. But, aside from 
this, the book has a much deeper meaning. There are enough 
stories in it to make up a dozen thrillers. We know that these 
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stories are true. This furnishes us with a basis for reflection, 
and brings up anew the old question as to whether there is actually 


a criminal type or not. It happened that on 
one of the very days when Sir Basil Thomson 
was lecturing here, the death of Max Nordau 
was announced—that meteoric writer whose 
“Degeneration,” first discovered by an 
American, created such a furore, and who 
submitted to the vitriolic satire of Bernard 
Shaw, and finally died, a broken man, but 
with the fame of having predicted the debacle 
of the great war; not in its physical, so much 
as in its psychological, effects. 

Max Nordau’s book, in quite a definite 
sense, was revolutionary. It served to call 
the attention of the whole civilized world to 
the alleged “criminal type.” It brought on 
fierce controversies; it developed two oppo- 
site schools of thought on this subject, and to 
it can be traced much of the prison reform lit- 
erature of the present day; for it is not essential 
for any book to be accurate to be revolution- 
ary; it is only necessary for it to be explosive. 

The book before us is neither revolutionary 
nor explosive; it is the book of a conservative 
Englishman, dealing with practical matters; 
the lesson it gives us is that there is no way 
to circumvent and control crime except 
through hard work, done in a quiet manner. 
It is the difference between the dreamer and 
the drudge. Of the London detectives, the 
author says: 


They are naturally divided into two classes, the detective and the 
“thief-catcher.” The latter belonged to the class of honest, pains- 
taking policemen without sufficient education to pass examinations 
for promotion, but who made up for this deficiency by his intimate 
knowledge of the rougher class of criminal, his habits and his haunts, 
and by personal acquaintance with the pickpockets themselves, who 
had the same regard for him as a naughty little boy has for a strict 


and just school-master. 


The detective, on 
the other hand, de- 
pends upon pains- 
taking scientific 
methods. A theory 
of the late Dr. Mer- 
cier, that there is 
almost an invaria- 
ble tendency on the 
part of criminals to 
repeat the method 
in which they have 
formerly been suc- 
cessful, is disproved 
by experience. The 
thief is also pains- 
taking in his meth- 
ods. <As_ between 
him and his pur- 
suer, there is prob- 
ably small difference 
in mental equip- 
ment; but the odds 
are always against 
the thief, because he 
is confronted by or- 
ganized skill, and a 
system of records 
nearly infallible. 
Some of the stories 
Sir Basil tells reveal 
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SIR BASIL THOMSON 


the fact that it is the criminal himself who frequently, in 
unguarded moments, discloses his secret. In the case of a 


counterfeiter, the name of the man who actu- 
ally had the plant was given away to a detec- 
tive by the principal. Once given the name, 
it was only a question of time when the plant 
would be located. 

The third degree is unpopular with Sir 
Basil. It is not necessary. 


The suspects [he says] were cautioned that 
they need not answer any questions, but that 
what they said might be used in evidence 
against them, a caution which’ almost invaria- 
bly induced loquacity, and questions and an- 
swers were recorded in shorthand. .. . We 
used a low armchair. When the culprit re- 
fused to answer he was sent back to think it 
over. I made a discovery about that arm- 
chair. For some time I had noticed that 
whenever a particularly disconcerting question 
was put the suspect instinctively raised himself 
by the arms toreply toit. . . . The factisthat 
if you want to get the truth out of a witness 
the worst way is to put him in a box above the 
level of the cross-examining counsel; if our 
law courts were intelligently constructed the 
cross-examiner should take his stand in a kind 
of lift and be suddenly elevated to the proper 
position just before the cross-examination 
begins. 


So far as German spies are concerned, the 
account of what they did—or did not do—is 
more like an opera bouffe. Most of them 
were intensely stupid. Few if any of them 


did any real damage. Some of them, subjected to the mild 
treatment outlined, confessed. Others kept up the illusion until 
they were on the brink of the grave. Some of them in prison 
succeeded in hanging themselves. Many of them met death 
bravely, shaking hands with their executioners. Indeed, if we 
may judge from the accounts, this is the proper form when being 
led out to be shot. You shake hands all around, ask for a 


light for your cigaret, take a couple of puffs, and it is all over. 





Women do _ not 
make good spies, but 
this, Sir Basil hast- 
ens to declare, “is 
no disparagement of 
they sex.-. .),.-Gen-= 
erally they are lack- 
ing in technical 
knowledge, and 
therefore are apt to 
send misleading re- 
ports through mis- 
understanding what 
they hear. Their 
apologists have 
urged that one of 
their most amiable 
qualities, compunc- 
tion, often steps in 
at a moment when 
they are in a position 
to be most useful: 
just when they have: 
won the intimacy 
of a man who can 
really tell them some- 
thing important, 
they can not bring 
themselves to be- 
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tray his confidence.”’ 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Letters and Libel Suits of Natty Bumppo’s Creator 
By Brander Matthews 


HE author of the 

“Leather Stocking 

Tales” died in 1851; 
and shortly before his 
death he said to his eldest 
daughter that he wished 
his family not to authorize 
the publication of any 
biography. A similar re- 
quest was’ made by the 
author of “Vanity Fair,” 
shortly before his death a 
dozen years later; but 
Thackeray’s daughter gave 
a liberal interpretation to 
this behest; she author- 
ized the publication of her 
father’s letters to the 
Brookfields, and she print- 
ed many passages from 
others of his letters in her 
introductions to the sey- 
eral volumes of the Bio- 
graphical Edition of his 
works. Cooper’s daughter 
obeyed her father’s un- 
fortunate injunction more 
strictly; she destroyed—so 
the editor of these two 
volumes* tells us—“‘a 
great deal of the material 
whieh could have been 
used in the preparation of 
a biography, and had bur- 
ied with her the most in- 
teresting of his Journals”’ 
(page 3). Yet she wrote 
her own reminiscences 
down to 1828, when her 
father was thirty-nine, and 
when he had established 
his reputation as a story- 
teller. It is with these 
recollections that these 
two volumes open; they 
fill more than sixty pages, 
and they provide a pleas- 
ant view of the peaceful 











home life of a man whose later years were embittered by acrid 
controversies. 

It was while the echoes of these controversies were still audible, 
that is to say, it was in 1852, only a year after Cooper’s death, 
that William Cullen Bryant delivered a memorial oration, a can- 
did portrait painted by an old friend who knew Cooper intimately 
and esteemed him highly. It gave a clear account of the life Cooper 
had lived and of the work he had done. It is perhaps the best 
example of Bryant’s critical faculty, of his discriminating taste in 
literature and of his skill in interpreting character. Nothing, for 
example, could be franker or more felicitous than Bryant’s asser- 

FENIMORE Cooper. Edited by his 


New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$7.50. 





*CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
grandson, James Fenimore Cooper. 
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From the original painting by Chappel. 


tion that Cooper’s “char- 
acter was like the bark of 
the cinnamon, a rough and 
astringent rind without, 
and an intense sweetness 
within.” 

Thirty years later, when 
Charles Dudley Warner 
planned the American 
Men of Letters series, he 
persuaded Thomas R. 
Lounsbury to undertake 
the volume on Cooper. 
This appeared in 1883; 
and it remains to this day 
the best biography of an 
American author (to be 
companioned only by Mr. 
Paine’s more elaborate life 
of Mark Twain). With the 
indefatigable industry of 
the trained scholar Louns- 
bury disinterred the facts 
of Cooper’s varied career; 
and then he told his story 
with his customary clarity 
and his customary wit. 
Cooper did not need a de- 
fender; but he gained by 
having an interpreter as 
honest and as appreciative 
as Lounsbury, who set 
forth the solid grounds for 
Cooper’s abiding fame and 
made plain the immense 
service which Cooper had 
rendered to his country 
by the “Spy,” by the 
“Pilot,” and by the five 
“Leatherstocking Tales.” 

In 1895 Mark Twain 
wrote an essay on “ Feni- 
more Cooper’s Literary 
Offenses,”’ one of his most 
infrequent forays into the’ 
field of literary criticism, 
full of half-truths present- 
ed as the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Mark did not relish Cooper any more than 
he relished Scott; and (as he once told a friend) when he wrote 
about authors he didn’t like, he couldn’t keep his temper. Cer- 
tainly he lost it when he wrote about Cooper; and he would also 
have lost his reputation as a discreet critic—if only he had pre- 
viously acquired this reputation. Any damage that Mark’s ill- 
balanced article might have done was amply repaired by the 
‘cautious and yet eulogistic essay which Mr. W. C. Brownell 
included in his volume on “American Prose Masters,” published 
in 1909, in which we find Cooper’s solid merits adequately 
emphasized and his incidental demerits more or less explained. 
Tn fact, Lounsbury’s life and Brownell’s study make it evident that 
the ability to weigh Cooper’s worth as a story-teller and as a man 
might almost be accepted as a test of the eritical faculty. 

















— 


Now, at last, Cooper’s grandson and namesake has piously 


printed (1) the reminiscences of Miss Susan Cooper; (2) the letters 
of Cooper to his own family and the letters he received from many 
of the most distinguished of his contemporaries, both American 


— ++ 


and European; and (3) the Journal Cooper kept from January to 
May, 1848—evidently one of those which Miss Susan Cooper 
refrained from having buried with her. It is testimony to the 
insight of Bryant, Lounsbury and Brownell, that a careful reading 
of all that is contained in these two volumes has not caused me to 
modify the opinion of Cooper as a man and as a man of letters 
which I had earlier arrived at. Or, to be more exact, it has 
caused only a slight modification; the letters written to Mrs. 


- Cooper reveal a liking for petty trifles of gossip which I had not 
_ suspected, and they disclose also an occasional willingness to bear 


testimony against certain of his fellow writers—Washington Ir- 
ving, for one—which I had also not suspected, and which I can not 
help feeling to be unworthy of a man as large-molded as Cooper 
indubitably was. 

While this single specimen of Cooper’s J ournal, this selection 
from the letters by him and to him, and his daughter’s reminis- 
cences are one and all welcome, they do not greatly add to our 
information. They supplement Lounsbury’s book, but they do 
not supersede it. I might even say they can be understood only 
by readers who are already in possession of the facts set forth by 
Lounsbury; and this is because the editor has been unduly sparing 
of explanatory annotation. In these letters we catch glimpses of 
the many libel-suits in which Cooper was involved by his com- 
bativeness—or, if you prefer it, by his sense of justice; but we 
see them through a glass darkly for want of editorial elucidation. 
When, one after another, prominent journalists of the second 
quarter of the last century William Watson Webb, Park Ben- 
jamin, William L. Stone, Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley— 
exceeded the bounds of literary criticism and cast aspersions not 
only on Cooper the man of letters but also on Cooper the man, 
Cooper the man rose up in his wrath and instituted a series of 





~ suits for libel. 





He had abundant provocation, and he seems to have been 
justified in his insistence on taking the matter into court, for in 
every case—with only oné exception, if my memory serves—he 
secured either damages or an apology. But I could not say this if 


‘Thad not the pages of Lounsbury before me; from the two volumes 
‘under review I can gather only stray fragments of these old un- 


happy far-off things and battles long ago. What had moved 
these journalists to wrath was the frankness with which Cooper, 
as loyal an American as ever lived, had pointed out one or another 
of the more obvious defects in our public life. As Lounsbury 


_ justly says, “with Cooper love of country was not a sentiment, 


it was a passion’’; and Cooper was vilified because, while he was 
in Europe, he had “ defended his country from detractors abroad,” 
and because on his return to America he had “sought to save her 


OS 
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from flatterers at home”—to quote from Bryant. Webb and 
Benjamin, Stone, Weed and Greeley were not gifted with vision 
enough to see that, as Brownell has finely put it, “the subject of 
Cooper’s entire work is America, nothing more, nothing less.” 

In his introduction the editor of these volumes asserts that 
probably “the characteristics of a man are shown by his letters 
more clearly than in any other way except by personal contact. 
This is especially true where the letters are written to members 
of his family, without expectation of publication.” This assertion 
may be accepted, but only with the qualification that letters to 
one’s own family are likely to exhibit but a limited number of 
one’s characteristics. Cooper’s letters as here printed do not 
show him in his amplitude; they show only the more affectionate 
side of his nature, altho they also show now and again his 
pugnacity and his irascibility. Fortunately they are here com- 
panioned by a host of letters written to Cooper, by intimate 
friends, by chance acquaintances, and by absolute strangers. 
And as I read these letters received by 
Cooper, I felt as if I were getting a little 
closer to him than I did when I was reading 
his own letters. 

All sorts and conditions of men corre- 
sponded with Cooper. There is a long series 
from Lafayette, who seems to have had 
a high regard for Cooper. Altho Cooper 
read French, Lafayette wrote in English— 
in an English which demands for its de- 
scription the apt adjective that M. Jusser- 
and once applied to Roosevelt’s French; 
it is “succulent.” 

There is one letter from Poe, written in 
1839 and soliciting “some little contribu- 
tion to our Southern Literary Messenger” 
(page 356). There are thre¢ letters from 
Irving, one of them written in 1822, showing 
that he had tried to interest more than 
one London publisher in Cooper’s novels 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The World War in Vivid Narrative 
By Edwin L. Shuman 


IR WALTER RALEIGH once excused himself for not writing 


the story of his own time by remarking that “whosoever in 

writing a moderne Historie shall follow truth too neare the 
heeles, it may happily strike out his teeth.” Conan Doyle, in a 
later century, however, followed very near to the heels of the Boer 
War and won a knighthood by writing its history. Still more dar- 
ing, in this regard, was the venture of John Buchan in producing a 
history of the World War in twenty-four volumes while it was 
still going on. No doubt the heels of truth, as Raleigh intimates, 
would have proved fatal by this 
time, had not Mr. Buchan re- 
vised, reshaped, and largely re- 
written the whole work, incor- 
porating in it all the new facts 
and fuller interpretations that 
have comé to light since the war 
ended. “A History of the Great 
War’’* is now offered to the 
public in four large volumes, with 
scores of maps and with an intro- 
duction by Major-General Har- 
bord of the United States Army. 

General Harbord testifies to 
the grasp and accuracy of the 
military portions of the author’s 
narrative. “The literary style 
of his work is charming,” he adds; 
“its movement and color are 
satisfying, and it is rich, even 
fascinating, in historical allusion 
and comparison.” The reviewer 
finds no cause to differ with these 
judgments. General Harbord’s 
introduction is in itself a valued 
addition to the work. 

As seen from the American 
reader’s view-point, Mr. Buchan’s 
war history has, indeed, certain 
shortcomings, or let us say limita- 
tions, which are natural if not 
inevitable in the circumstances. 
The author, an Englishman serving at the British front and later 
writing for a British public, has confessedly gone somewhat more 
into detail regarding the British military operations than in 
regard to those on the French, Russian, Italian and other portions 
of the long battle line. He also has allowed himself to lapse from 
the strict measure of proportion occasionally in other directions, 
as where he devotes a page to the rare personal qualities of his 
friend, Lieutenant Raymond Asquith, the Premier’s son, who fell 
in battle. These are faults or merits, according to one’s view- 
point. Then the aforesaid heel of historic truth, of course, is 
ever threatening the close pursuer. For instance, since Mr. 
Buchan’s new volumes have been put into type, his account of 
the battles of Gaza, based on General Murray’s official report, 
has been impaired in some details by the Memoirs of Djemal 
Pasha, the Turkish commander. The number of Turks killed and 
wounded in the first battle of Gaza is given as 8,000 and the 
British casualties as 4,000; Djemal declares that his whole force 


*A History or THE Great War. By John Buchan. With introduction 
by Major-General J. G. Harbord, U.S. A. Four volumes, with frontis- 
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at Gaza, including cooks, stretcher bearers and other non-com- 
batants, never exceeded 8,000, the armed garrison being only 
3,500; his itemized list of casualties is only 1,627. When Mr. 
Buchan comes again to revise this page of his work, therefore, he 
will have to consider the apparent truth of Djemal’s boast that 
each Turkish soldier in that battle killed or wounded an English 
soldier. 

All this 1s merely saying that every history must be revised at 
intervals. These things being understood, it may be said at once 
that Mr. Buchan’s revised work 
is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete, accurate, readable and 
satisfactory history of the war 
now before the public. It with- 
stands practical tests applied 
almost at random, whether in the 
European or in the American sec- 
tions. Would a British historian 
discern that the American West 
and Middle West were not ready 
to go to war until the German- 
Mexican intrigue brought the 
peril to their own doorsteps? Yes, 
here is the fact duly stated in Mr. 
Buchan’s pages at the proper 
place. Can a Briton do full 
justice to the causes of President 
Wilson’s delay in entering the 
war? Mr. Buchan’s pages on 
this phase of the subject leave 
nothing to be desired either in 
intelligent grasp or in even- 
handed justice. His summary 
deserves to be quoted here: 


Mr. Wilson had justified his 
policy of waiting. The debates 
on the declaration of war showed 
that the public mind of America 
was still in some doubt and con- 
fusion, and if this were so even 
at that late hour, it is probable 
that the President could not have 
secured the national assent he needed at any earlier date... He 
had played his part with remarkable skill. He had suffered Ger- 
many herself to prepare the American people for intervention, and 
Germany had labored manfully to that end. He had allowed the 
spectacle of American powerlessness in the Titanic struggle to be 
always before the popular mind, till the people grew uneasy and 
asked for guidance. He had shown infinite patience and courtesy, 
so that no accusation of petulance or haste could be brought against 
him. But when the case was proved and the challenge became gross 
he struck promptly and struck hard. If in the eyes of his critics he 
had not always stated the issue truly and had shown an easiness of 
temper which came perilously near complaisance, it was now clear 
that he had had a purpose in it all. “As soon as he felt himself strong 
enough for action he had not delayed. He had brought the whole 
nation into line on a matter which meant the reversal of every tradi- 
tional mode of thought; and when we reflect on the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of American life, and its stout conservatism, we must 
confess that such a feat demanded a high order of genius in 
statecraft. 


The military achievements of the American soldiers in France 
get their due share of attention, tho only as a component part 
of the larger battle pictures. The problem before Pershing in 
the Argonne, says the author, “had now become the most difficult 
of that of any army commander.” He calls that battle Pershing’s 
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“Wilderness Campaign” and says our First Army fought it with 
all the valor and tenacity of the original Battle of the Wilderness, 
and the result was “a decisive factor in victory.” 

Mr. Buchan has no strikingly new facts or interpretations to 


‘offer. The value of his work consists in its patient marshaling 


and sifting of all available materials, and in its judicial handling 
of every disputed point, all in the most limpid and genial English. 
If he gives a little more space to the British battles, such as the 
First Ypres—one of the most terrible battles from any view-point 
—he certainly does not fail of entire justice in his apportionment 
of credit to the other Allies. His final comment on the First 
Battle of the Marne, after giving due credit to Joffre’s Fabian 
strategy and all the other deciding elements, is this: “In the last 


resort the giver of victory was the ancient and unconquerable 


~ 


spirit of France.” Again, in the case of Verdun, no Frenchman 
could pen a finer appreciation of the courage of cold rage that held 
every French soldier to his post until death, cheerfully and without 
complaint, in the spirit of a race that was ready to perish rather 
than accept German domination. Mr. Buchan aptly closes his 
second volume with the words found scribbled on the wooden 
casing of a bomb-proof shelter in the French firing line: 


My body to earth, 
My soul to God, 
My heart to France. 


To the Italians likewise the author gives a due share of the 
credit for the ultimate victory of the Allies. The causes of the 
disaster of Caporetto, the greatest suffered in so short a time by 
any combatant in the war, are carefully weighed. Tho 
General Cadorna is blamed with carelessness, both in his choice 
of strategic positions and in his ignorance of the wavering morale 
of his troops, Mr. Buchan rightly finds the primary cause of the 
disaster in the insidious socialist propaganda with which the 


enemy had long been undermining the stamina of the less intelli- 


gent elements of the whole nation. “The poison,” he says, “had 
infected certain parts of the army to an extent of which the 
military authorities were wholly ignorant.” The result was that 


- when the blow came from the Austrian armies “ there were found 
treachery and folly in the Italian ranks,” notably at Caporetto. 


“There were strange tales of men running out with white flags to 


greet their Teuton ‘comrades,’ and being shot down or made 


prisoners. There were tales of troops in reserve who refused to 


advance.’ From the overwhelming rout which followed, only 
one Italian army, the Third, under the Duke of Aosta, snatched 


safety by orderly retreat and ultimately gave Italy a chance to 
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“come back.” The story of that amazing retreat is told here with 
all the vividness and thrills of a good historian. 


The greatest glory of all [says the author] was won by the cavalry, 
troops like the Novara Lancers and the Genoa Dragoons, some of the 
finest horsemen in Europe, who again and again charged the enemy 
and sacrificed themselves with cheerfulness that the retreat might win 
half an hour’s respite. Said one Colonel to his officers: “The canaulle 
have betrayed our country’s honor; now we, the gentlemen of Italy, 
will save it,” and wheeled his squadrons into the jaws of death. 


Battles and leaders—these are the main substance of Mr. 


-Buchan’s volumes, tho they are woven into a smooth fabric of 


chronological narrative. The blame for deliberately starting 
the war is laid upon the Austrian and German statesmen of 1914, 
but the author tries to be fair even to the enemy, and in the main 
he succeeds. Few readers, for instance, at least outside of the 
German-speaking nations, will take exception to this judgment 
regarding Emperor Francis Joseph: 


He was the last believer in the old theory of the divine right of 
monarchs.(for the German Emperor had a more modern variant), 
and his passionate faith gave him strength and constancy. ‘To this 
ereed everything was sacrificed—ease, family affection, private honor, 
the well-being of individuals and of nations—until he became an 
inhuman monarchical machine, grinding out decisions like an autom- 
aton. His age and his afflictions persuaded the world to judge 

im kindly, and indeed the tragic loneliness of his life made the pre- 
dominant feeling one of pity. But if we try him by any serious stand- 
ard, we can not set him among the good sovereigns of the world, and 
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still less among the great. He gravely misruled the peoples entrusted 
to his care, he brought misfortunes upon Europe, and in the end he 
left his country ruined, bleeding and bankrupt. The cause he fought 
for was not noble or wise, but only a sumptuous egotism. At no time 
in his career had he any true perception of the forces at work in the 
world. He broke his head against new powers which he did not fore- 
see, and then sat in the dust to be commiserated. The tragedy lay in 
a mind so sparsely furnished being charged with the control of such 
mighty destinies. 


Mr. Buchan holds that Germany had several chances to win the 
war, even after the Marne, and that she failed because of the 
blunders of her statesmen and military leaders. He believes that 
she produced “no single soldier of the highest rank,” that even 
Ludendorff “shared to the full that lack of political insight, that 
strange incapacity to judge the hearts of other peoples,” which 
lost the war, and that “the High Command were themselves 
the principal architects of their country’s defeat.” Ferdinand 
Foch, judged by whatever standard, he would place among the 
dozen greatest of the world’s captains. “Foch is a happy com- 
pound of patience and ardor; he could follow F abian tactics when 
these were called for, and he could risk everything on the sudden 
stroke. He was not infallible, any more than Cesar, or Napoleon, 
or Lee; but he could rise from his mistakes to a higher wisdom. 
In a word, he had a genius for war, that rarest of human talents. 
In the splendid company of the historic French captains he will 
stand among the foremost—behind, but not far behind, the 
greatest of all.” 

While Russia gets full credit for all that the Tsar’s armies 
achieved for the allied cause, the Bolshevik saturnalia which 
destroyed the Russian front and culminated in the preposterous 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk finds no sympathy at this historian’s 
hands. Lenin’s recent speech at Moscow ridiculing the Allies for 
the muddle they produced at Versailles, and asserting that Soviet 
Russia never did anything so bad, would find a sufficient reply in 
these pages. 

Mr. Buchan has not, unfortunately, attempted to give detailed 
or tabulated statements of the war losses. He summarizes by 
saying that more than eight million men died in battle, that the 
casualties were over thirty million, that disease and famine 
brought the total of dead in the world to twenty million, while 
as many more were maimed or weakened for life. Some two 
hundred billion dollars were spent by the nations in the direct 
business of war, and the property losses were incalculable. This 
is well enough in its way, but one wishes the author had added to 
the appendix a full set of tables of the forces on both sides, the 
total casualties by countries, the war debts, the shipping losses, 
and other data useful for reference. The present appendix con- 
sists only of the armistice terms arranged with the various Central 
Powers. There is a useful “ Index of Military and Naval Units,” 
which makes it easy to turn to the page, in any of the four volumes, 
where a certain army or fleet is mentioned. A good general index 
is another welcome feature, and the seventy-odd maps and dia- 
grams of battles are invaluable. Both its literary charm and its 
authoritative and orderly marshaling of the war's far-flung 
activities entitle this work to a high and permanent place in the 
literature of the great conflict. 





Shakespeare in French is now being offered to the people of 
France in little volumes like those of the Temple Shakespeare. 
The edition is called “Collection Shakespeare: Texte Anglo- 
Francais,” and is issued under the direction of A. Koszul (Paris: 
J. M. Dent et Fils). The English and French texts appear 
on opposite pages. The two volumes thus far published are 
“Macbeth,” translated by Professor Jules Derocquigny, and the 
“Sonnets,” translated by Charles-Marie Garnier, each with an 
excellent introductory essay. The London Times pronounces 
the “Macbeth” especially a triumph of translation, both in 
scholarship and in literary skill. Professor Derocquigny has kept 
his French slightly archaic, and this rather daring experiment 
seems to be extremely successful. 
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The Battle of the Critics 


N ONE of his “ Recollections of the Alhambra,” published in 
that fascinating collection of miscellaneous papers which 
he bound together under the quaint title of “Wolfert’s 

Roost,’ Washington Irving revives an old tale of Spanish chiv- 
alry, part legend, part fact, that is still, in a way, as relevant 
to human affairs as it was when Montemayor first gave it form and 
substance in his “ Diana Enamorada.” The story has to do with 
the gallant exploits of Moor and Spaniard in the days when 
Andalusia was the last bone of contention between the two races. 
There were mighty deeds of valor—happily there always are in 
these ancient tales—uncanny feats of strength and knightly cun- 
ning that keep the reader’s imagination in a pleasant glow of 
excitement. But the main interest of the tale lies in the spirit of 
generous courtesy with which these Spanish and Moorish cavaliers 
carried on their warfare. Thus, in this story of “The Abencer- 
rage,’ when the odds are against the Moor the Spaniard promptly 
relinquishes the advantage that he might have over his foe. 
When the Moor finds himself free through his captor’s generosity, 
out of a high sense of honor, he voluntarily returns to captivity, 
altho by so doing he apparently brings to a tragic close a romantic 
love affair that has reached the very apex of happiness. Finally, 
when he pays the ransom that is demanded of him, the Spaniard 
returns it as a wedding gift to the Moor’s lady-love, granting him 
at the same time his unconditional freedom. 


O they go, these ancient tales of chivalry, and whether or not 
they are founded on actual fact matters little. For, beneath 
their humorous exaggerations and high-flown sentiment, there is a 
sound ideal of human relationships that is, after all, quite as 
It is the spirit—not the deed— 
of chivalry that counts, suggesting, as it does, for our modern 


permanent and valuable as fact. 


literary battles, a standard of conduct as useful and vital as in 
the old-time warfare of magnanimous Moor and Spaniard. Thus, 
when some fiery critic snatches up sword and spear to demolish 
the author that happens to confront him, he not infrequently 
takes advantage of odds in the combat that it would be more fair 
and generous to forego. Perhaps the most flagrant dereliction 
in this kind is the one of which Sinclair Lewis complained in a 
recent article in the INTERNATIONAL Book REviEw—the condemn- 
ing of an author for writing a book that he never intended to write 
and, in fact, did not write. To criticize adversely a good mystery 
or detective story because it does not follow the approved lines 
of a realistic novel is an instance of this lack of fair play. After 


all, it is the author who has the right to choose his own field of 
operations, and it is for the fair-minded critic to meet him on his 
own ground, to interpret his book according to what it really is, 


not what the critic thinks it ought to be, and to point out whether 
or not the author’s theme—not the critic’s—reaches its logical 
development. 


HIS is merely to be fair—to observe the ideal rules of knightly 
But even the reader 


‘warfare—both to author and reader. 
is not always as magnanimous in these matters as he might be. 
Like the thoughtless critic, he is apt to hold an author too strictly . 
to the mood and vesture of his first book. Write a successful 
humorous tale in the beginning, and critic and public will expect 
and demand humor in each and every book that follows from the 
same pen. In his analysis of the genius of Mark Twain, published 
some four or five years ago, it was thus that Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
claims to have found that the réle of perpetual fun-maker had 
been forced upon Mr. Clemens quite against any liking that he 
Let the latter write what he would, the public looked 
to find humor in it, altho humor may not have been in the least 


had for it. 


intended. ,This was manifestly an unfair procedure, for Mark 
Twain was not always in humorous mood—his privately printed 
“What is Man?” is sufficiently conclusive as to that—and it 
begins to be quite in the realm of-probability that those books of 
his having a’ marked serious vein are the ones gifted with im- 
mortality rather than those that are frankly and boisterously 
“funny.” Had critic and public been less exacting in their 
demands, what store of unplumbed treasure might have been 
ours from the unrestrained genius of the author of “Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc’’? 

O there one comes to the chivalrous rules of conduct that 

should govern this imagined tournament between author and 
literary critic. To the latter falls the task, by no means so easy 
as it may seem at first glance, to be generously fair to the author 
whom he has set out to interpret on the one hand, and on the 
other to be as honest and impartial in his report to the reading 
public as he knows how. This means, for one thing, that he 
must sink his own personality, his own individual likings and 
antipathies, so far as that is possible, and render a plain tale, 
devoid either of exaggerated praise or harsh censure, of what he 
has found. To do this, let him be the reviewer rather than the 
critic, putting the case in such manner that the reader is free to 
judge whether the book under discussion is worth his perusal or | 
not. In his eagerness to be thorough and impartial, however, 
let not the reviewer tell all that is in the book, for this is to steal 
the author’s thunder, whose privilege and profit it should be to 
tell his own story in his own way. 


IME was when the necessity for this chivalric usage between 
reviewer and author found scant recognition. There were 
doughty and ferocious critics not so many decades past, with a 
dogmatic, caste-bound way of looking at things that would scarcely 
be tolerated to-day. By contrast, the growth and development 


of the broader and more efficient method of the book review, 
replacing the old-time diatribe of the all-powerful critic of books, — 
is a significant tribute to the higher and larger field. accorded 
literature in our national culture. What to read has becomea 
question of immediate importance, not merely for a restricted 
leisure class desirous to secure amusement for an idle hour. It is 
asked insistently to-day by those myriads that belong to and 
include all classes, and that recognize, as never before, the es- 
sential part played in the adventure of living by a wide and 
varied knowledge of books. For this the ancient battle of the 
critics seems lamentably ineffective, out-of-date. In its stead, 
there is something alluring in the chivalrous give-and-take of 
Irving’s Moor and Spaniard, for the modern adaptation of which 
the new art of the book reviewer shows an increasing proficiency, 
and which this magazine is pledged to promote. 
CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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HALL OF FAME, NEW 


NE of the most agreeable qualities of Mr. Sherman’s 
“ Americans’”’* is that one can disagree cordially with 
many of the opinions of its author and yet continue to 
like him more and more because he utters them. He has in the 
past been called a reactionary, but nobody is less reactionary. 
He is not the slave of tradition, national or otherwise; he is the 
interpreter of traditions for the good of his country—and, logi- 
cally, for the good of the world. He has read so carefully and 
thought so clearly that he does not make the mistake of imagining 


‘that all the best Americans were democrats in the modern sense, 


and he has too much knowledge of our own world to fancy that 


all our best Americans of to-day imagine that the unrestricted 


rule of the people means happiness, or even progress, for the 
greater number. Probably the first real democrat among our 
political ancestors was Andrew J ackson, who broke down the 
traditions of the old families and appealed to the people. For a 
long time Virginia, as Gouverneur Morris says in his delectable 


“Memoirs,” believed that she was the chosen mother of Presi- 


dents. Ohio rudely pushed her out of the limelight; and Ohio, 
while she is theoretically a Democratic State, has come to feel that 
a President not from Ohio is hardly a_real American. 

As an example of Mr. Sherman’s manner, one ought to begin 
by calling attention to the last essay in the book—for fear, in the 
passionate fervor of reviewing, one might overlook it. It is on 
“Mr. P. E. More.” Mr. More, the dean of American critics, has 
never been better done or with such a light touch. It would be 
pleasanter for some of us, as Mr. Sherman points out, if Mr. More 
were more ignorant than he is. His learning is so great and his 


*AmeRICANS. By Stuart P. Sherman, author of ‘‘Matthew Arnold,” 
“On Contemporary Literature.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


YORK UNIVERSITY 


method of using it so simple that it forces the most irreverent of 
wits to respect him. One can never accuse him of loving learning 
for learning’s sake or in order that he may impress less steady and 
receptive minds with the fact of his knowledge. 


When I consider [Mr. Sherman says], how rich “P.-E. M.” is in 
the very wisdom which our democratic populace needs and vaguely 
desires, and when I observe how persistently he repels the advances 
of the vulgar by flinging a handful of political and social icicles in 
their faces, I wish from the bottom of my heart that he had loved the 
exclusive, metaphysical, aristocratic Plato less and the hobnobbing, 
inquisitive, realistic, democractic Socrates more. 


Mr. Sherman does well to welcome Mr. More’s recent volume, 
“The Wits,” as a plank by which the more cultured of the ignorant 
may pass into the vestibule of his softly glowing classic temple. 
It almost confirms the impression of an admirer, through thick and 
through thin, of Mr. More’s work, who said: “ There are only two 
really distinguished writers in all English literature: the late Sir 
Thomas More and the present P. E. More.” “Ah, yes,” the 
receptive listener answered, “I think I have read one of the 
translations from Anacreon—I forget which!” But, as Mr. Stuart 


Sherman remarks, 


an inheritor of the high mission of damnation does not fluently mix 
with the various literary adulation societies in the metropolis. To 
men of Mr. More’s internal preoccupation, the great city offers in 
vain that life which impresses the eye of a Maupassant from Texas as 


so rich and various. 


To call Mr. More a missionary of damnation is going too far. 
His main purpose is not to damn; when he observes that the literary 
sinner has chosen to damn himself, he simply points out the fact. 

Mr. Sherman’s essay on “ Mr. Mencken” is the most careless 
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and frivolous thing in this book. Mr. Mencken deserves more 
serious treatment. It is true enough that he is an exile from a 
German civilization which existed only in his imagination—or if 
it did exist, it disappeared the moment that even the Bavarians 
began to hang cannons on their Christmas trees. If he had a 
heart—or had found one—he would be one of the strongest forces 
in our literature to-day. He is not merely the apostle of the 
“flapper, who may have a past, but has no traditions; he is the 
apostle of a great many young American men and women who 
have traditions and no past. If he has the misfortune to imagine 
that the mere proclamation that he is infallible in taste makes 
him so, it is because he rather despises his surroundings. Because 
he is supremely clever, no critic ought to set him down as super- 
ficial. It may be true that 


he turns with anguish from the pure and simple flavors that please 
children as the first gifts of nature and that delight great critics as 
the last achievements of art. His appetite craves a fierce stimulation 
of sauces, of flamboyance and glitter of cheeses, the sophisticated 
and appalling ripeness of duck nine days old. 


Lovely phrases! Especially “the flamboyance and glitter of 
cheeses” —almost worthy of some of “Les Jeunes,” who, like Mr. 
Mencken himself, show signs of the tonsure, and who might with 
some reason use a little shoe-black on their changing locks. Mr. 
Mencken’s impertinences are always so brilliant that if one has a 
sense of humor, as Mr. Stuart Sherman has, one may be sympa- 
thetically tolerant—except where a sacred principle has been 
struck through its symbol, a man like Roosevelt. 

Mr. Sherman’s book is an apologia for the best American spirit 
as presented in some of the greatest of Americans. In writing 
of the different estimates made of Roosevelt, in weighing exag- 
gerated eulogy against exaggerated detraction, Mr. Sherman 
says: 


In the total estimate, however, there is no significant difference; 
the biographers agree that Roosevelt was “‘our typical American” 
and possessed every important virtue that we admire. When the 
critical biographer arrives, he will reexamine this total estimate. 


Mr. Sherman is discriminating and, in the main, fair. Roose- 
velt might, he tells us, have succeeded perfectly if he had lent his 
giant’s strength to “a cause of the plain people not of his contriv- 
ing nor under his leadership.” It provokes thought, and perhaps 
it will provoke some irritation, to read the parallel which Mr. Sher- 
man makes between Roosevelt’s characterization of Cromwell and 
Roosevelt’s suggested defects: 


He was too impatient to found the kind of legal and constitutional 
system which would prevent the recurrence of such evils. Cromwell’s 
extreme admirers treat his impatience of the delays and shortcomings 
of ordinary constitutional and legal proceedings as a sign of his great- 
ness. It was just the reverse. . . . His strength, his intensity of con- 
viction, his delight in exercising powers for what he conceived to be 
good ends: his dislike for speculative reforms and his inability to ap- 
preciate the necessity of theories to a practical man who wishes to do 
good work . . . all these tendencies worked together to unfit him for 
the task of helping a liberty-loving people on the road to freedom. 


The study of Franklin is adequate and amusing. Mr. Sherman 
says that we who desire to know the breadth and humanity of our 
traditions should give some days and nights to the study of the 
eighteenth century. During that period the Colonists turned 
their attention from the problems of Jewish theology—Mr. Sher- 
man calls it medieval, but it was really Hebraic corrupted by a 
Calvinism always shown—to classical culture and the considera~- 
tion of inductive philosophy. In a few words he dissipates the 
myths that cluster about American origins. He points out that 
Franklin and the potent group which surrounded him, including 
Jefferson, were mentally the results of the culture of the eight- 
eenth century, and among these Benjamin Franklin, popularly 


supposed to be that beloved democratic symbol, a printer’s ap- 
prentice, moving up Market Street in Philadelphia carrying the 
baked rolls of the period, was one of its most polished examples. 
In fact, “the homespun Franklin at one time was so smitten with 


the influence of the era of Queen Anne that he determined to live 
in England and to continue that aroma into the Georgean era. 
“Poor Richard” is generally looked on as a picture of Franklin 
himself, whereas Franklin was an Epicurean who liked to practise 
the principal virtues that make life serene—even chastity— 
in moderation. 

No better summary of the position of Hawthorne in our national 
literary traditions than that done by Mr. Sherman has as yet been 
written. No epileptic rhetoric directed against this master of the 
psychological romance can dim his fame. It grows year by year, 
and “The Scarlet Letter’? remains one of the great books of the 
civilized world. No critic has shown a finer appreciation of 
Hawthorne than Mr. Sherman in this quotation from Haw- 
thorne: 


Here I sit in my old accustomed chamber where I used to sit in days 
gone by. And now I begin to understand why I was imprisoned so 
many years in this lonely chamber, and why I could never break 
through the viewless bolts and bars: for if I had sooner made escape 
into the.world, I should have grown hard and rough, and been covered 
with earthly dust, and my heart might have become callous by rude 
encounters with the multitude; . . . but living in solitude till the ful- 
ness of time was come, I still kept the dew of my youth, and the fresh- 
ness of my heart. . . . I used to think I could imagine all passions, 
ali feelings, all states of the heart and mind; but how little did I know! 
Indeed, we are but shadows: we are not endowed with real life, 
and all that seems most real about us is but the thinnest substance 
of a dream till the heart be touched. That touch creates us— 
then we begin to be—thereby we are beings of reality and inheritors 
of eternity. 


One of the charms of “Americans” is that Mr. Sherman never 
rides an adjective to death. He has the art of being moderate and 
of choosing his words as carefully as the word-loving Emerson, 
of whom he writes with careful regard for his permeating influence 
on our life and letters. And he does justice to the poetry of 
Emerson, who himself saw the need of an escape from the danger 
of an academic dry-rot when he hailed the early poems of 
Whitman. 

Emerson had none of the exclusiveness of Holmes and Lowell, 
and Henry Adams is quoted as saying that Emerson no doubt 
looked on the family of Adamses as worldlings, which, in fact, one 
of the most important of them was. It is significant of Mr. Sher- 
man’s good taste that he quotes one of the very first of our essay- 
ists, and perhaps the first of our critics, with respect—Mr. William 
Crary Brownell. . : 

Mr. Sherman on “The Adams Family” will delight the gowrmet 
of literature who likes a certain amount of sauce tartare. It 
shows very plainly that there is an aristocracy of intellect in our 
country, and that there is some reason—to say this is a heresy— 
for the cherished belief among increasing groups of people in our 
country that in nearly every State in the Union there are certain 
families born and bred to rule, and that these are mostly 
Republicans. 

Probably there is no country in the.world where people are so 
intolerant of differences of opinion as in our own; or no country 
in which facts are looked on more as the invention of liars when 
they do not agree with certain foregone conclusions. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Sherman’s “ Americans”’ will be a target for many 
bullets; but he need not pick up the bullets. One can best 
show the value of his work by a short quotation. He is 
speaking of Whitman and of a test applied to our contemporary 
verse: 


But there is another very simple test, which for some reason or 
other is seldom applied to our contemporary verse. What is the pur-- 
pose and the effect of great poetry—of Homer, the Psalms, Beowulf, 
the Song of Roland, the Divine Comedy, Richard III, Paradise Lost? 
It is to raise a man in the midst of his common life above the level of 
his ordinary emotion by filling him with a sentiment of his importance 
as a moral being and of the greatness of his destiny. Does Whitman’s 
poetry accomplish that end? It does, and it will continue to do so 
with increases of power as the depth and sweep of his book, its re- 
sponses to a wide range of need, become familiar in the sort of daily 
exploration through a number of years, in dull times and crucial, 
which such a book can repay.. 
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Books That Ireland Is Reading ‘To-day 
By Ernest Boyd 


HOSE who have followed with any attention the fortunes 

of Anglo-Irish literature in this country can not fail to 

have noticed the obvious waning of American interest in 
Trish books. Within the last few years there has been an increas- 
ing reluctance on the part of American publishers to undertake 
the works of Irish writers in Ireland, especially those deeply 
marked with the national imprint. There are certain accepted 
favorites of the general public, George Birmingham or St. John 
Ervine, for example, whose American readers are provided regu- 
larly each season with a new book. W. B. Yeats and George 
W. Russell (A. E.) also have no difficulty in reaching an audience 
outside their own country; but the majority of Irish writers 
whose works are 
published in Ire- 
land, are prac- 
tically restricted ~ 
to the Irish | 
reading public, 
which is infini- 
tesimal. They 
get no support 
from their com- 
patriots over- 
seas, if one may 
judge by the 
poor response 
with which the 
occasional ven- 
tures of enter- 
prising Ameri- 
can publishers 
have been re- 





There it is possible to get the fine stories of Dermot O’Byrne, 
translations from the remarkable Gaelic prose of Padraic 
O. Conaire, and the plays, novels and poetry of the generation 
which has been unfortunate enough to come too late into a world 
grown tired of the very name of Ireland. 

Appearances might naturally suggest that the production of 
literature must be at a standstill in Ireland to-day. There is 
support and publicity for the “idealists,” who are engaged in the 
congenial task of disrupting the British Empire by the indirect 
method of wrecking Irish passenger trains and destroying the 
homes of mere Irishmen whose lives have been given to the welfare 
of their country. Next to nothing is heard of the civilized human 
beings who 
manage, some- 
how, to survive 
the bombs and 
the absence of 
that — support 
lavished upon 
the bomb- 
throwers by cer- 
tain long-dis- 
tance friends of 
Ireland. They 
go on with their 
work, and, even 
in its distrac- 


tion, ~ Ireland 
finds time to 
give them a 


hearing, for the 
production — of 


warded, when books by Dublin 
the latter have Pes i << ee : _ publishers shows 
accepted Trish Photograph by William Lawrence, Publisher the “Emerald Isle Album,” Dublin no marked dim- 
books of. out- NATIONAL LIBRARY AND SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN inution. The 
standing merit. Opened to the public in 1890. The library is essentially the People’s University, and is believed to have a larger aged Trish Sena- 
- Within the daily attendance of serious readers, in proportion to the population of the city, than any other library in the tor and scholar, 


past three years 
the percentage of oooks from Ireland to be published in this 
country has not exceeded the requirements of the Volstead Act. 
The results, moreover, have been discouraging enough to lower 
even that percentage, for altho several fine books achieved the 
distinction of an American edition, it would be absurd to pretend 
that they met with adequate recognition. There was “The 
Golden Barque and the Weaver’s Grave” of Seumas O’Kelly; 
“The Wasted Island,” by Eimar O’Duffy; “The Hounds of 
Banba,” by Daniel Corkery; “The Whiteheaded Boy,” by Lennox 
Robinson, and Professor Robert Mitchell Henry’s “Evolution of 
Sinn Fein.” Each of its kind a work of distinction, none had the 
success it deserved. Having escaped the fate which excluded 
so many contemporary Irish books from American publication 
altogether, they encountered an indifference which resulted, in 
several cases, in downright failure, and in the others in a small 
degree of success out of all proportion to the size of the audience 
addrest. The smaller and poorer book-buying public in Ire- 
land has called for many editions of works which over here have 
not even paid expenses. 

Thus a great many distinguished Irishmen of letters find no 
direct avenue of approach to American readers at all. They 
are dependent upon those—happily increasing—book-shops 
which import foreign editions for a more or less select clientéle. 


United Kingdom. 


George Sigerson, 
who recently resigned in order to save his home and his 
works of art from the patriotic hooligans, has just issued a 
translation, with a learned commentary, of “The Easter Song 
of Sedulius” (Dublin: The Talbot Press). This is the first 
Christian epic, “the Morning Hymn” of Christendom, and is 
regarded as the true source of Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” It 
has been a Christian classic since the fifth century, but it has 
remained for the venerable Dr. Sigerson, at the age of eighty- 
six, to make the first translation, adorned with fascinating 
notes and appendices relating to the Celts in Milan, Bordeaux 
and Toulouse, an achievement which has moved Augustine Birrell 
to admiration. 

Another work to come out of Ireland during these “years of 
the shadow,” as Katharine Tynan has called them, is “The 
Interpreters,” by A. E., which, as I write, is announced for 
publication here by the Macmillan Company. The book ap-. 
peared in London a few months back, but it had been slowly 
taking shape and maturing in the author’s mind. It must be 
six years since A. E. told me one night that he had started 
on what he then called a symposium. The characters in the de- 
bate were a group of men captured during a revolution and 
awaiting execution. During their last night in jail they expound 
their ideas and sketch the different philosophies whereby each of 
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them was moved and brought to his present predicament. The 
period during which this idea was conceived and developed has 
been one of the most disturbed and terrible in Irish history, yet 
there is not a traee of the-dangers, the terrors and the disillusion- 
ment with which A. E. was beset as he meditated and wrote. 

This serene and lofty work is a philosophical discussion and 
analysis of the spiritual impulse in politics. The question pro- 
pounded is: “What relation have the politics of time to the 
politics of eternity?” The scene is placed in a future age, when 
‘a world-state has been welded into unity by the scientific com- 
bination of mechanics and high finance. Against the enlightened 
despotism of this overwhelming centralization of power one small 
nation has revolted. The arsenal of the chief city has been 
attacked, aerial warships patrol the skies, and the rebellion is in 
its first phase, A. E. drawing a remarkable picture of the state 
of mind of the leaders in the desperate enterprise. Finally these 
leaders are brought into a cell in a prison overlooking the conflict, 
where there comes also, through an error of the military authori- 
ties, one of the chief personages in the organization of the state, 
the director of its aerial forces. With this character to act as 
the spokesman of imperial authority, the debate begins. 

Leroy, the anarchist, asks: “ What relation have the politics 
of time to the politics of eternity?” Lavelle, the poet, asks: 
“How can right find its appropriate might?” Four typical an- 
swers are developed, and then Brehon, the historian, endeavors to 
sum them up into a synthesis. Man has three qualities in his 
being—matter, energy and mind—and he creates his universe in 
his own image. His deities are manifestations of these qualities, 
and his aspirations are turned toward power, when the spirit is 
fixt in the will; toward fulness of being when fixt in the life 
principle; toward beauty when immersed in matter. The Yogi 
philosophy is the will to power, the Brahmin is the will to fulness 
of being, the Platonic is the will to beauty. The ancient theo- 
cratic states were affected by the dominance of such religious 
or spiritual moods in the highest minds, and A. E.’s argument 
is that these moods persist in the subconscious. In modern poli- 
tics this triumvirate of mind, energy and matter has its analogs. 
“All that is substance in us aspires to the ancestral beauty. All 
that is power in us desires to become invincible. All that is 
consciousness longs for fulness of being.” The first of these 
impulses is translated into the nationalism of the poet, Lavelle; 
the second into the imperialism of Heyt, the organizer; the third 
into the socialism of Culain, for whom love and pity are the only 
bond that can hold men together. 

There is, however, another spokesman, the anarchist, Leroy, 
whose claim is on behalf of individualism. “Whichever it be of 
you that achieves the harmony of society, individuality must be 
weakened, and the will lose that diamond hardness which can 
only be maintained by continuous effort never relaxed.” In the 
anarchist A. E. finds the integration of beauty, power and pity 
combining to exalt human individualism. The source of political 
unity resides in a combination of power shared by these diverse 
types, who have traced their impulses to their ultimate spiritual 
reality. Such is the politics of eternity which A. E. sees in an 
intimate relationship to the politics of time. This work falls 
at ence into its place as the logical chapter in the philosophy 
which the author has expounded in his poetry, and in the prose 
volume which preceded this, “The Candle of Vision.” 

His English critics have listened with characteristic incredulity 
to this elaborate metaphysical theory concerning what is to the 
English-speaking peoples everywhere a matter of practise, 
governed, not by immutable laws or principles, but by the exigen- 
cies and possibilities of the moment. The political mentality of 
Ireland, it is true, is very dissimilar, but I fancy even the generous 
optimism and faith of A. E. must be strained when he confronts 
this beautiful and eloquent meditation with the brutal facts of the 
time. In its dispassionate honesty “The Interpreters” finely 
reflects its author, who is the unrepresentative man in Irish poli- 
tics. His capacity for fairly presenting every shade of opinion 
is well illustrated in this book, and adds enormously to its stimu- 
lating value. A. E. is not so disingenuous with his interlocutors 


as Plato represents Socrates to have been. His preoccupation 
with the ideal in politics is undoubtedly characteristic of a strong 
side of the Irish character, with its baffling indifference to the 
actual and the possible, those keystones of British tradition. Un- 
fortunately, Irish idealism, of late, has exprest itself in forms 
strangely contrasted with the serenity of A. E.’s vision. How- 
ever, when read in the light of his previous political masterpiece, 
“The National Being,’ this work explains and clarifies the 
position in modern Ireland of a unique personality, who has 
proved himself the wisest of statesmen and the profoundest of 
seers. 

It is an abrupt transition from A. E., who once complained of the 
dramatists who “delight in the broken lights of insanity, the 
ruffian who beats his wife, the weakling who is unfortunate in 
love and drinks himself to death,” to the new play of T. C. 
Murray, one of the leading figures in the ranks of the younger 
Irish playwrights thus criticized. “Aftermath” (Dublin: The 
Talbot Press) is not exactly so harsh and violent as those plays a 
few years before the war to which A, E. refers. It is, however, a 
depressing and powerful drama, ‘composed of the simplest ele- 
ments, but forcibly presenting one of the innumerable social 
problems that harass the new Ireland in its painful evolution. 
Mr. Murray presents us with the situation which arises when the 
educated farmer’s son returns from the city and finds himself in 
conflict with the traditions of generations of peasants, whose 
prejudices and practises are untouched by urban ideas. Here 
the returned son is a schoolmaster who has been appointed head- 
master of the school in the village where he was born. His 
mother welcomes him back and prepares to make a match for him, 
according to local custom, by selecting, not the girl who would 
conceivably make a suitable companion for him, but the girl 
whose dowry and land will rehabilitate the fortunes of the family 
and give their name the luster it requires. The young man revolts, 
but when he is rejected, largely through his mother’s machina- 
tions, by the schoolmistress with whom he has much in common, 
he marries the woman of his mother’s choice. Four years of 
life with this well-meaning creature have reduced the once cheerful 
and creative personality to that of a soured and desperate man. 
The attractive young schoolmistress has also married unsuitably, 
and when the curtain falls it is upon the despairing revolt of the 
son, sacrificed to peasant conventions and ideals he has never 
shared, who walks out of his home in full flight from his miseries. 

“Aftermath” is a sincere and effective play, and enjoyed some 
success when first produced at the Abbey Theater a year ago. It 
shows how little the dramatic tradition of the Irish Theater is 
affected by all the experiments in playwriting which have come 
to this country from Europe and have begun to influence the 
American dramatists. T. C. Murray’s first considerable play, 
“Birthright,” was produced by the Irish Players in 1910, and 
technically his work shows no advance in the intervening years. 
He has mastered his medium, the peasant play, but there is no 
innovation in his technique The comparative failure of Lennox 
Robinson’s admirable comedy, “The Whiteheaded Boy,” seems 
to indicate that in this field, also, Ireland has nothing that America 
wants very badly. The heyday of the Irish Theater is over, and 
we must wait for the innovator who will renew its vitality. 

The only work of fiction worthy of note is “Wet Clay,” a 
posthumous novel by Seumas O’Kelly, whose volume containing 
“The Weaver’s Grave” I have already mentioned as an unde- 
served failure. That amazing little masterpiece has now been 
issued separately by the Talbot Press of Dublin in an edition 
illustrated by Jack B. Yeats, whose art so peculiarly harmonizes 
with the spirit of the text. But I fear the appearance of this 
garish and over-ornamented book will not assist the fame of 
either the author or the artist. “Wet Clay” is not so handicapped 
and is having the same success on the other side of the Atlantic 
as O’Kelly’s previous works, the two collections of short stories, 
“Waysiders” and “ Hillsiders,” and “The Golden Barque and the 
Weaver’s Grave.” 

The story deals with the adventures of Brendan Nilan, a young 
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The New Literary Map of Central Europe 


By Eugene S. Bagger 


Photo Underwood & Underwood 


THE NATIONAL THEATER AT PRAGUE, IN 


O LITTLE is known in the United States about the 
literatures of Central Europe—with the exception of 
that of Germany, which, if none too thoroughly stud- 
ied, is at least not completely ignored—that I present this 


‘elementary sketch with a consciousness of fulfilling a mis- 
gion, and with a sense of responsibility such as may have 
‘been felt by a Marco Polo telling an incredulous thirteenth- 
century Venice about the wonders of Cathay, or, to quote 


a more modern example, by a Dr. Gilbert Traprock intro- 
ducing the American public to the delicious mysteries of the 


Filbert Islands. 


Geographically and historically, Central Europe includes 


Germany and what was once Austria-Hungary. I shall deal here, 


however, only with the non-German sections of this territory. 
Non-German Central Europe includes four national units: 


~ Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania. Politi- 


cally, at least, the pressure of the late war has forced upon America 
some superficial half-hearted cognizance of these nations. Cul- 
turally they have remained as remote as the inhabitants of Mars. 
Time and again I have been asked by people who could be ex- 
pected to know better whether the native language of the Magyars 
was German. Others, intellectually more aggressive, advanced 
the theory that German was the polite language of Hungary, and 
Magyar merely a patois of Slav origin, restricted to the servant 
class. And not long ago a prominent literary editor sought en- 
lightenment as to whether Roumanian or Ruthenian was the 
language spoken at Prague. 

I shall begin with a summary of common terms of development 
and common traits of physiognomy. Compared with the litera- 
tures of the West, the literatures of Central Europe appear scanty, 
cramped, one-sided and backward. This is due not to inherent 
racial inferiority, as “scientists” of the Nordic school of ethnology 
would try to prove if they knew about it, but to political and 
economic conditions determined by geography and_ history. 
Among these four are outstanding: remoteness from the Western 
centers of culture; linguistic isolation; political repression; and 
economic backwardness. The first two are more or less self- 
explanatory. As to the third: The four non-German nations of 
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REPUBLIC OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


- Central Europe have never been able to live their own lives with- 


out constant and violent outside interference. They never knew 
the blessings of prolonged peace, safety and prosperity. Safety is 
the conditio sine qua non of culture. For a thousand years the 
Czechs, a Slav people, had to fight German penetration; for five 
hundred years this penetration was combined with a ruthless 
campaign of the Roman Church against a people temperamentally 
Protestant. For centuries the Magyars waged war on two fronts: 
against absorption by Germany and conquest by Turkey. The 
larger part of the Jugo-Slav nation lived under Turkish tyranny 
for 450 years. The case of Roumania is most complicated of all— 
here a people of mixed Slav and Latin stock, speaking a language 
essentially Latin, was subjected first to Slavonic cultural penetra- 
tion, then to Turkish political rule aggravated by Byzantine 
Greek spiritual tyranny. 

The effect of this continuous outside interference is that all 
these cultures have become militantly—not to say pathologically 
—nationalistic. In the preface to “John Bull’s Other Island,” 
Bernard Shaw points out that the greatest damage wrought by 
alien political domination is the disproportionate importance with 
which it invests the idea of nationality. The son of an opprest 
race can think of nothing but his nationality, just as a starving 
man can think of nothing but food. To Americans the hyper- 
trophied nationalism of Central European literatures may be 
explained by another analogy. American literature of the last 
decade has been much more self-conscious about sex, more osten- 
tatiously preoccupied with it, than the literature of the Continent. 
This self-consciousness betokens a rebellion against the Puritan 
tradition, and that rebellion will wane in proportion to its own 
victory. What sex repression was in America, nationalistic sup- 
pression was in Central Europe. Both resulted in focusing on one 
aspect of life the energy which should have been evenly diffused 
among many. Where the American heretic preaches that virtue 
is its own punishment, the Central European rebel, stunted by 
centuries of alien domination, declares that nationality is an end, 
not a means. 

Wedged between German and Turk, the four peoples of Central 
Europe have lived their lives ona battle-field. This accounts for 
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the fact that economically the larger part of Central Europe is a 
century behind Western Europe. Industrialism, late in arriving, 
hasn’t done its work yet—and if some of its curses are absent, 
so are most of its blessings. No crystallization of a strong and 
prosperous bourgeoisie has taken place. The genteel tradition in 
Central European literature, up to the twentieth century, was 
feudal and rural, not urban. The reaction to feudal influence 
has come, not, as in England and France, from an industrial and 
commercial bourgeoisie, but from the peasantry and a property- 
less educated middle layer, an intelligentsia in the Russian sense. 
The middle-class intellectual in Central Europe is not liberal, 
as in the West, but radical, as in Russia. 

Intense cultural nationalism has, with the rise of this intellectual 
proletariat, evoked a reaction toward cosmopolitanism and inter- 
nationalism. This cosmopolitanism was determined by the 
realization of national unimportance, of the necessity of importing 
from abroad ideas and forms, Western or Russian. The amount 
of foreign literature—French, English, Italian, Russian, German, 
Seandinavian, Spanish—translated into Central European lan- 
guages, especially into Hungarian and Czech, is prodigious. The 
literary internationalism thus born is usually tinged with tenden- 
cies of social revolt, and it wages a Kulturkampf of extreme bitter- 
ness on the narrow outlook of academic nationalism, which as a 
rule is an ally of political reaction. In Hungary and Roumania, 
where the intellectual outlook is branded by a kind of inferiority 
complex, this internationalism expresses itself in a nostalgia for 
the West—in the essentially oriental Magyar’s yearning for the 
splendors of French and English culture; in the Roumanian’s 
dream of Latin unity. 

One of the strongest common traits of Central European cul- 
tures is the prodigious outlay of energy spent by these four peo- 
ples in ignoring one another. Many Hungarians display a knowl- 
edge of French and English literature that amazes the foreigner. 
They also cherish the queerest misconceptions, tempered by blank 
ignorance, concerning the culture of their next-door neighbor. 
The same is true of Roumanians, Czechs and Jugo-Slavs. This, of 
course, is the penalty of turning education into a vested interest 
of chauvinistic propaganda. To-day, with the national aspira- 
tions of the once opprest races fulfilled, the spirit of mutual inter- 
est and cultural cooperation is slowly waking, chiefly in Roumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and it may be hoped that the politico- 
economic destruction wrought by the war will be compensated 
for by a spiritual approchement. Having fulfilled their “national 
destiny,”’ the peoples of Central Europe may be expected to forget 
about it and to turn their attention to something really worth 
while. 

Having thus surveyed the general tendencies and character- 
istics of Central European literatures, we may now turn to an 
individual consideration of the four national units. After the 
political and cultural extinction of Bohemia, which followed upon 
the victory of the Counter-Reformation in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Czech national renaissance dawned at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its dominant factors were European en- 
lightenment and the intense national reaction provoked by the 
Germanizing tendencies of Emperor Joseph II. 

Czech literature begins with the realization that the Czech 
nation is alive. Soon the realization follows that the Czech nation 
is alive in Europe, and that it is a member of the great Slay 
family of nations. The first half of the nineteenth century is 
Romantic and Slavophile. About the middle of the century the 
reflective stage sets in: modern Czech literature is born. Its 
father is an encyclopedic genius of unparalleled compass, Jaro- 
slay Vrehlicky. (The name is not so terrible as it looks: you may 
pronounce it as Verkhlitsky and let it go at that.) His works 
fill more than a hundred volumes. He was a poet, novelist, 
dramatist, historian, critic—and a translator from a score of 
languages. His cosmopolitan stamp is all over modern Czech 
culture. 

Svatopluk Cech is the great national epic poet of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The three great lyricists of the last generation are 
disciples of Vrehlicky and contemporaries of Verlaine, Baude- 


laire, Mallarmé—J. S. Machar, Antonin Sova and the greatest of 
them all, Otakar Brezina, a poet of marvelous depth and color, 
perplexingly rich in imagery—one of the greatest of symbolists. 
His essays are distinguished by fineness of perception and per- 
fection of style. Viktor Dyk is a skeptic and ironist in verse, 
novel and play. The poetry of social revolt is represented by 
Stanislav Neumann, whose “Thirty Chants from the Upheaval”’ 
reflect his experiences in the World War; by Frana Sramek, a 
a pupil of Dostoievsky and Hamsun; his “The Bells,’’ a realistic 
picture of wartime in a Czech village, was one of the dramatic 
successes of last year: he also writes poetry and short stories; by 
Otakar Fischer, author of another post-war drama of realism, 
called “The World’s Timepiece,” produced last year; and by the 
brothers Josef and Karel Capek (please do pronounce it Chapek) 
whose satirical dramas “R. U. R.” and “The World We Live In” 
need no introduction to the American public. Among critics, 
F. X. Salda, disciple of Taine and Lemaitre, and F. V. Krejei 
stand out. Other cultivators of the social drama are F. X. 
Svoboda, M. A. Simacek, J. Hilbert and J. Kvapil. These authors 
all represent various shades and degrees of the western cosmo- 
politan ideology, which in Czecho-Slovakia is stronger and more 
realistic than in the other Central European countries. The 
nationalistic school is represented chiefly by the historic dramas 
of Jaroslav Maria, Arnost Dvorak and J. Mahen, by the brothers 
Mrstik (pronounced Merstik) and by the Silesian poet Petr 
Bezrue. 

In Hungary, as in Czecho-Slovakia, national culture was shaken 
out of its torpor (caused here by constant fighting against the 
Turk and the stifling influence of the Latin official language) by 
the last squalls of enlightenment and the Germanizing attempts 
of Joseph II. In the early nineteenth century the Magyar 
language (a member of the Finnish-Ugrian group, though racially 
the Magyars belong with the Turks) was recreated by the efforts 
of a handful of scholars. The historic and artistocratic romanti- 
cism which dominated up to 1848 evoked’a popularistic reaction, a 
spiritual return to the soil and its people in the lyrics of Alexander 
Petéfi, bard of love, social revolt and world brotherhood, and in 
the epic and meditative poetry of John Arany. But this whole- 
some reaction soon petrified into an academic tradition, a ritual- 
istic worship of village customs and costumes, of a housebroken 
and manicured peasantry. 

The revolt was ushered in by the coming of age of the first 
generation that grew up after 1867, the year that brought peace 
with the Hapsburgs and Austria, the enfranchisement of the Jews 
and the advent of European industrialism. It was a revolt of the 
young intellectuals, mostly Jews completely Magyarized, of 
Budapest. The program of the innovators was summed up in 
the name of their brilliant monthly magazine, Nyugat (The 
West). They turned their back both on heroic history and on 
idyllic mock-ruralism; they were radicals and internationalists; 
Paris became the Mecca of their dreams. They produced a 
number of excellent critics—the best is Hugo Veigelsberg, who 
writes under the pen name Ignotus and is well known in Germany 
too—a few clever playwrights and short story writers. But 
the man who embodies the genius of the new Hungary is a lyric 
poet—Andrew Ady. Had he written in one of the world lan- 
guages he would be to-day, four years after his premature death, 
recognized as one of the greatest singers of modernity. He rep- 
resents that dualism of the Magyar character which imparts to it 
its hopeless melancholia. He is a nomad, a wanderer and seeker, 
uprooted descendant of the horsemen of Central Asian steppes, 
who, in the savage provincialism of his native land, dreams 
of the glory that is Paris; atheistic son of stern Calvinist squires, 
whose life is spent in a passionate quest of a lost God; decadent 
aristocrat who has become the Tyrtaeus of world revolution; a 
blend of Hebrew psalmist, Shelley and Baudelaire. Another poet 
of an entirely different type, second only to Ady in stature, is 
Michael Babits, a formalist who has made of the Magyar lan- 
guage a musical instrument comparable to the English of Swin- 
burne at his best, and whose outlook and manner are derived from 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Leaders of French Fiction Since the War 


HE richness and variety of after-the-war French litera- 
ture seems all the more astounding as everything seemed 
| to cooperate to discourage authors from writing. The 
cost of paper (higher in France than anywhere else) and of labor 
of all sorts caused the prices of books to soar high, very high, 
while the general poverty, especially in the classes which formed 
the bulk of the reading public, seemed to preclude any buying. 
But something was irresistible. After all, literature means dis- 
cussion of ideas; and the world needed ideas more than ever; 
many had something to say, and 
many more had hopes of hearing 
something. The French still like 
theoldsaying, Primo philosophari, 
deinde vivere—first the mind, and 
then the body. 
One might say that the writers 
of novels in France to-day fall 
into three categories. 
First, there are those who sim- 
ply continue French literature as 
it had developed before the war; 
they do so, either because they 
think that art ought never to con- 
cern itself with such disturbing 
circumstances as war, or because 
—consciously or unconsciously— 
they wish to react against a pres- 
‘sure at home, to make French 
fiterature conform (to a certain 
extent, at least) to Anglo-Saxon 
standards. Against such sug- 
gestions of bending national in- 
dividuality in art, some rebelled 
‘so decidedly that instead of ton- 
ing down, they rather emphasized 
what is—rightly or wrongly— 
considered by some as specifically 
Sirench. Some emphasized it 
“aggressively: thus, two women, 
-Rachilde, in her “Souris Japon- 
aise,’ Colette Willy, in “ Chéri”; 
‘some did it less ostentatiously, 
like Henri de Régnier, in “Pé- 
_cheresse.” Again, some do it, 
_as it were, with the idea that there 
is really nothing more congenial 
than the genuine French spirit; 
thus Jean Aicard, in his “Gas- 
_pard de Besse,’’ Henry Pourrat, in his “Gaspard des Montagnes”’ 
oe littéraire du Figaro, 1922), and especially Raymond Escho- 
lier, in that exquisite “ Cantegril” (Prix de la Vie Heureuse, 1922). 


Secondly—diametrically opposed in temperament to those who © 


want to dissociate literature from after-war life—there are those 
who intend to use art as a means for moral and social uplift. They 
hold that more than ever, since the war, is the support of literature 
imperative to guard the nation from going astray. Two gospels 
are at present preached in France with earnestness and talent: 
One is the return to the cultivation of the soil, which means 
_a healthier life, physically and morally, than the one offered by 
- modern industrialism; moreover, it is the life that inspired in the 
people of France the sterling qualities that came out so splendidly 
in the Great War. The late Bazin had started the movement as 





MARCEL PROUST 


By Albert Schinz 


much as fifteen years ago, and some of his books, like “La Terre 
qui Meurt,” “Le Blé qui léve,” or “ Donatienne,” are still much 
read. Such novels as Perrochon’s ““Néne” (Prix Goncourt, 1920), 
and Louis Hémon’s “Maria Chapdelaine,”’ leave behind even 
more the wholesome flavor of the soil tilled by man.* The other 
gospel is that of the return to the old national religious beliefs of 
France. Paul Bourget continues to be the best exponent of this 
tendency, with Henri Bordeaux as a younger brother. More 
catholic in dogma—somewhat like Claudel on the stage—are such 
recent novels as Emile Baumann’s 
“Job le Prédestiné” (which just 
took the Prix Balzac—sharing it, 
however, with J. Giraudoux’s 
“Siegfried et le Limousin”), and 
Francis Mauriac’s very stern 
“Le Baiser au Lépreux” (1922).7 

In the third category are to be 
found authors—by far the most 
numerous—who are not indeed 
forgetful of the crisis of the war, 
but who do not indulge in any 
dogmatism; they are groping, 
feeling the pulse of France and of 
the world. They can be classified 
in a number of different groups 
according to certain marked ten- 
dencies. 

In the field of fiction, for in- 
stance, is the group of those who 
think that France showed her 
deepest soul during the war, and 
that one must study the French- 
man of the war while he is still 
with us; here belong such differ- 
ent types as Barbusse, with 
“Clarté” (1919), and Roland 
Dorgelés, with the admirable 
“Croix de Bois” (Prix de la Vie 
Heureuse, 1921); Pierre Ville- 
tard, with “M. Bille dans la 
Tourmente” (Grand Prix du 
roman, 1921)—the “Mr. Billings 
Sees It Through” of France, but 
much less interesting; Valmy- 
Baisse, with his excellent “Le 
Retour d’Ulysse,” Ulysse being 
the Gaspard of after-war days. 

Another conspicuous group is 
that formed by the novelists who propose to restore the nerves 
of the people by telling them stories—just good stories—if possible 
neither too childish nor too philosophical. The king of them 
all is Pierre Benoit, the author of tales of adventure, among which 
are “Koenigsmark,” “L’Atlantide,” and recently “La Chaussée 
des Géants,” a romanesque interpretation of the Irish troubles. 
About the same thing, altho on a distinctly higher plane, 
Maurice Barres tried with his keenly romantic “Un Jardin sur 

*See the article of Beaunier, in Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1, 1922, 
“Les Géorgiques Nouvelles.” 

tIs Roland Dorgelés’ ‘‘Saint-Magloire”’ (1922) to be considered a 
criticism of this whole tendency, or simply a warning against religious 
fanaticism? 
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VOronte.’ And again the same intention—resting the mind 
from the urgent every-day problems, while at the same time 
keeping readers in touch with real life—inspired some fine his- 
torical novels, as L. Bertrand’s “L’Infante,” and Marcel Tan- 
erede’s “Ce que Cotitent les Réves.” 

There are those novelists also who maintain that we ought to 
concern ourselves with those races with which we have become 
better acquainted during the war, and for whom we must feel 
morally responsible. Exotism has inspired—once more in recent 
years—some very remarkable novels, from the wonderful “Café 
Chantant,”’ by Eliza Rhais, to the altogether too famous “negro 
novel by a negro,” “Batouala,” and pointing en passant to the 
powerful series of novels by the brothers Tharaud on the Near 





Vast. 

One of the most interesting groups is that of the three new- 
comers in the realm of literary fame, dealing with moral and social 
outcasts: Pierre Mac Orlan, for the “Soviet” type, in “La Ca- 
valisre Elsa”; Francis Carco, for the “Apache” group, with 
“T/Equipe,” and “L’Homme Traqué” (Grand Prix de roman, 
1922); and Paul Morand, for picturesque outcasts of all sorts of 
types and nationalities, with “Ouvert la Nuit,” which was the 
ereat novelistic success last summer. 

There are quite a number of novelists who think that women’s 
nerves have been more deeply affected than men’s by the war, 
and who find no end of cases to study; e. g., J. H. Rosny, Ch. H. 
Hirsch, Marie Laparcerie, J. de Granvilliers. Among them all let 
us mention only the two most successful novels, Gaston Chérau’s 
“Valentine Pacquault,” and, especially Marcel Prévost’s “Les 
Don Juanes.” 

But the most interesting of these groups, the most typical of 
those years as well as the one which seems to have roused the most 
genuine curiosity, is that which we might define as the group of 
the exhaustive psychologists. The idea of these writers—often 
masters—is evidently this: the only way to regain the world’s 


balance, to achieve something useful by way of reconstruction, is. 


to begin once more from the very beginning and go to the bottom 
in analyzing the human mind. 

Who are we, who constitute society? Well, we are very com- 
plex beings, and the two hundred, three hundred, four hundred, 
even five hundred pages of a yellow-covered volume are not enough 
to express this complexity; one will need three times, six times, ten 
times, five hundred pages; and then one may have made but a be- 
ginning. 

The first attempt, on a big scale, at the “exhaustive psycho- 
logy” novel antedates the war; it was written by a man who had 
felt a catastrophe coming and had hoped it might be averted by 
discussing things thoroughly before the storm burst. This man 
was Romain Rolland, and his novel was the famous ten-volume 
“Jean Christophe.” One remembers the leading thought: The 
world must change its standards of philosophy and art. Where 
shall we find the new inspiration? The answer was: In the tra- 
ditional virtues of the French people—the French people, not the 
French nation. The political circle, the society people, the intel- 
lectual milieus, the artistic coteries—these are, of course, part of 
the nation, but they will not do; all the hope lies—and there is 
plenty of hope—with the plain people, unsophisticated in their 
feelings, their spontaneously good nature having been refined by 
centuries of civilization; they are the people with solid moral back- 
bone, deep humanitarianism, from among whom had come a Joan 
of Are. Such people do exist; Jean Christophe had found them 
right in Paris, he lived among them, he was kindly treated by 
them, he had become one of them. 

Even before the war was over the idea of the “exhaustive 
psychology” novel was taken up again. And as years go by, more 
authors try their hand at it with ever-increasing success. 

The most famous author belonging to this group is Marcel 
Proust, whose untimely death (on November 18, 1922) has been 
recorded. He was only a little over fifty. He had been awarded 
in 1919 the much coveted Prix Goncourt, which spread his fame 
froma select circle of admirers to the public at large. 

A man of great wealth, Proust had indulged nonchalantly in 
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literature: two books only before the war—“ Les Plaisirs de les 


Jours” and “Pastiches et Mélanges.’’ Then he started that 
monumental undertaking, now left unfinished, bearing the 


characteristic title: “A la recherche du Temps perdu.” It means 
the analysis of those hgurs in our lives which we live without hav- 
ing the sensation of life; hours in which we are aware of no action, 
nor even of much consciousness which would leave an imprint 
on our memory; such hours most people might call “temps perdu.” 
It is, however, so Proust maintains, in these hours that our real 
being expresses itself, much more than in hours of accidental 
exaltation of the self. This fundamental self is there all the time, 
but there is nothing to mark it for the superficial observer; pre- 
cisely for this reason the writer must endeavor to detect the man 
of the “temps perdu”; the writer must watch for thoughts 
apparently the least interesting, describe the actions the least 
relevant in appearances; write rather ten pages than one on an 
incident of apparently total insignificance. The less a novel con- 
tains what men call “action,” the more chance is there, that the 
novel will be superior. The reader can open the successive vol- 
umes of M. Proust—printed in compact type—at any page, and 
he will find these “infiniment petits de la vie morale.”’ The first 
part of “A la recherche du Temps perdu”’ is in two volumes, 
called “ Du céte de chez Swann”’; the second part is in two volumes 
again, and is called “A Vombre des jeunes filles qui pleurent”’ 
(that was the part crowned by the Goncourt Academy); then 
comes “Le céte de Guermantés.” Then comes “Sodome et 
Gomorrhe,” one volume of which is out, while the second volume, 
with the subtitle “Le temps retrouvé,” is said to be almost ready 
for the press. 


This method of minute analysis has been independently fol- 


pil auc 


lowed, as already said, by a number of men. The reputation of 


some of them at least, was firmly established already. Here 
is Henri Lavedan; under the general title “Le chemin du salut,” 
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his first volume “Iréne Olette” came out in 1921; the second part, 
“Gaudias”—two volumes—came out in the year just ended; 


the third part is due: “ Madame Lesoir.” 
Quite in keeping with the recent revival of interest in spiritualist 


problems is Lucien Graux’s trilogy, the last volume of which, 


“T/Initié,” has just appeared. Romain Rolland himself has 
just started a new series, which will probably not be as long as 
“Jean Christophe,” altho nobody can tell in advance. The 
first volume of ‘“L’?Ame Enchentée”’ came out under the title, 
“Anette et Sylvie.’ And at the moment of this writing, special 
attention is being given to Roger Martin du Gard’s “Les 
Thibault,”’ which stands many chances of being crowned by the 
Académie Goncourt this winter. Martin du Gard was, before 
the war, the author of a remarkable novel, “Jean Barois.” Of 
the series now in process of publication, two parts are out— 
“Le Cahier Gris” and “Le Pénitencier.” . 

To this group belongs Jules Romain’s recent “Lucienne.” It 
has just one volume, but it uses exactly the same method of 
microscopic psychological analysis. The range of Romain’s 
productions is so varied and so large that even when it comes 
to “exhaustive psychology” he is obliged to perform at high 
speed. In a very commonplace love story he describes as follows 
what happened the first time Lucienne heard mentioned the name 
of the man she was going to marry. We quote these few lines as 
a good sample of the “exhaustive psychology” style: 


Meanwhile I was gazing steadily at Madame Barbelenet [the lady 
at whose house the meeting took place]. So closely did I observe her, 
that her face and speech, blending perfectly in my mind, seemed 
to be one and the same thing. Her expressions, both facial and 
spoken, followed the same movement, as if each were a part of the 
other. They gave one the impression of being identical by nature, 
and of having always been so. The story of the eavesdropping maid 
entered my consciousness together with the granular relief and the 
tuft of grayish hair of Madame Barbelenet’s wart. The name of 
Mr. Pierre Lefebvre reached me in such a close association with 
Madame Barbelenet’s swollen and quivering eyelid, that I raised 
my look to the eyebrow and the first line on the forehead to help 
out, as it were, the relation of what she was about to tell me of 
Mr. Pierre Lefebvre. | 

(Continued on page 60) 1 
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Olive Schreiner’s Posthumous Stories 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


HE first night of Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” was over. 

The curtain had fallen on that slammed door, so jarring 

to the sensibilities of all that was proper and respectable 

in the life of woman, woman the devoted slave of home and man, 
the creature of rules and customs, the fine flower of civilization 
as man had made civilization. The crash of that door, that to 
us to-day sounds merely like some far-off echo of a time that has 
gone, was loud as the crack of doom to the ears of that time itself. 
The audience sat aghast, and then burst into excited comment, 
into factions that warred, into 
a mounting disapprobation that 
downed the opposing small num- 
ber of delighted and approving 
men and women by the weight 
of its ponderousness and quantity. 
Yet all of London’s literary and 
artistic set were assembled in the 
theater. Still, there were limita- 
tions, absolved as one might be 
from the trammels of the past! 
For a young woman to slam the 
door on her husband, her children, 
her home, her duty, her every- 
thing, not because these offended, 


herself,’ whatever that self might 
be, this was going a bit far. 

But there were two at least in 
the audience who rose from their 
seats with a feeling of elation and 


comes from the seeing of a light 
on the horizon, a horizon long, 
dark, and toward which they 
had pointed in vain. One of 
these was Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 
The other was Olive Schreiner. 

But the hubbub roused by 
Ibsen did not stay inside the 
walls of the theater where his 
disturbing play had been given. 
It spread. It roused women to fury. It so acted on some of 
them that they formed into an indignant body, which waited 
upon the librarian of the Crystal Palace lending library, and in- 
sisted that a shocking and subversive book, particularly dangerous 
in a time like this, when old established and divine things were 
being attacked, that this book should be removed from the shelves 
and burnt. Nota copy must survive. This mandate was forth- 
with carried out, and “The Story of an African Farm” disap- 
peared from the library of the Crystal Palace. 

Olive Schreiner was born in 1862, in Basutoland, South Africa. 
Her father was a German, a missionary sent out by the London 
Missionary Society, her mother being an Englishwoman. She 
was nineteen when she made her first visit to England, and she 
remained there ten years. In 1883 her first and greatest book, 
under the pseudonym of Ralph Iron, was published, the book 
burnt later by the Crystal Palace librarian. The rough draft for 
the story had been made several years earlier. It was but a child 
who wrote it. 

Back to Africa, where she made her home in Masjesfontein, 
and in 1890 published her second book, “Dreams.” Four years 
later she married Dr. S. C. Cronwright, and had one child, a little 
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girl who died in infancy. This was a blow from which she never 
entirely recovered, according to the testimony of her friend, Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis. In 1897 came her “Trooper Peter Halkett of 
Mashonaland,” a scornful and bitter presentation of the methods 
of the Chartered Company in South Africa. There is more of the 
propagandist and less of the artist in this book than in anything 
else written by Miss Schreiner, naturally excepting her “ Woman 
and Labor,’ which was not a work of fiction or imagination, 
but an exposition of her doctrine that women must enter every 
field of economic activity, be 
freed from parasitism, and be- 
come equal citizens of the world 
with men. 

In everything she wrote there 
is a tense and passionate devo- 
tion to the cause of her sex. She 
was desperate in the service of 
liberty, the liberty of the spirit 
and the body, bitter against the 
mistakes and crimes of a world 
that tore human happiness and 
goodness to shreds, that fed 
cannibal-like on the blood of its 
brothers. She saw much of 
tragedy in her homeland, the 
waste of men and women under 
the lust of greed and dominion. 
And with all her artist soul she 
turned against what she saw. 

But she was a great artist, 
a creative writer, who worshiped 
beauty, and her books hold life 
and truth beyond any mere 
personal convictions. “The 
Story of an African Farm” is as 
great a piece of fiction as “ Wuth- 
ering Heights.” It holds the wo 
and the joy and the passion of life, 
the soul’s vision of beauty, the 
lust of the body, loss and cour- 
age and despair and faith. It is 
told with the simplicity of great art, and it has that unforgettable 
quality which clings to such a story as “Ethan Frome,” or “La 
Mare au Diable.” Once read, it remains a part of éxistence, a 
part of experience. Even the opening pages, with their picture 
of the farm and the night and the lonely persons under it, hold 
something indelible. It is a book from which you can never escape. 

The Boer War hit Olive Schreiner hard. She suffered too in 
health, and wrote but rarely. “Dream Life and Real Life” was 
another African story holding much of the feeling of the first book, 
a tale of sacrifice and martyrdom and aspiration. But she 
was never fluent. She testifies in “Dreams” that several of the 
pieces were written with an interval of several years between the 
first and second portions. A small handful comprises her entire 
literary work. She tended more and more to the composition of 
short allegorical fancies exquisitely done in a haunting, musical 
prose, with vivid pictures of imagined scenes. 

Olive Schreiner labored under the suspicion of immorality 
from a large part of the public who never read her, but who had 
vague notions that she was peculiar, a woman’s rights devotee, 
a person impatient of rules and regulations, and therefore bad. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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A Norwegian Epic of Womanhood 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen 


i | OT since the publication of Hamsun’s “Growth of the 
Soil”? has any Norwegian book made such an impression 
on the reading public at home and in neighboring coun- 

tries as Sigrid Undset’s “Kristin Lavransdatter,” the first part 

of which appeared in 1920 and is now presented in English under 
the title “The Bridal Wreath.””* 

Tho different in every other respect, these two great works 
of Norwegian literature have in common their appeal to the ele- 
mental, the universal in human nature. When Hamsun wrote his 
epic of man’s conquest of the earth, he achieved the boldness of 
outline and the primeval quality he sought, by reverting to the 
crudest, most primitive mode of 
living, where he could show his 
hero alone with nature. Sigrid 
Undset has written an epic of 
womanhood, of woman’s experi- 
ences as daughter, mistress, 
housewife, mother, and lastly in 
the loneliness that comes to every 
human soul when the world has 
fallen away from it. She, too, has 
sought the simpler conditions 
where not too many layers of 
artificiality interpose between the 
human spirit and the forms of life 
it creates for itself. She has 
found it by transporting her 
heroine to a distant age, so that 
we see her in the long perspective 
of the centuries. Tho Kristin is 
a distinct individuality, the cup 
of fate she drinks is distilled from 
the joys and sorrows of woman- 
hood in all ages. 

The scene is laid in Norway in 
the first half of the fourteenth 
century, that is after the close of 
the Viking period and on the eve 
of what is commonly known as 
the dark age in Norway, an age 
definitely ushered in by the Black 
Death which devastated the coun- 
try in the middle of the century. But tho the glory of the preced- 
ing age had faded, there was a fine stock of landed aristocracy, a 
kind of peasant nobility peculiar to Norway. Of this class 
Kristin’s father, Lavrans Bjérgulfss6n, is a splendid type. He has 
followed knightly pursuits in his youth, but has settled down to 
care for his lands; and his qualities of leadership are seen only in 
the undisputed first place always accorded him in the neighbor- 
hood. With his manly beauty, his tremendous strength, his 
kindliness and good humor, he is adored by children and de- 
pendents. 

The conflict in the book comes from the clashing of wills 
between father and daughter, and Sigrid Undset has heightened 
the effect by sketching the beautiful relation between the child 
and her father. The book opens with an account of how Kristin 
goes with her father and his men to a mountain szeter, when for 
the first time she passes out of the home valley and sees the 
mighty upland slopes with glacial streams fringed by dark forests 





*Toe BripaAL Wreatu. ‘Translated from the Norwegian of Sigrid 
Undset by C. Archer and T.S. Seott. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1923. 
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and snow-capped mountains in the distance. Later she goes with 
him to Hamar and Oslo (the old name for Christiania), where she 
hears mass in the cathedrals and is thrilled by the pictures of 
God’s Mother and the saints. 

Kristin, grown to a young maiden, is a pathetically lovely 
figure, dowered with a capacity for intense feeling which can not 
but bring tragedies on herself and others. Her love for Erlend 
Nikolauss6n, whom she meets at Oslo, possesses her with the 
inevitability of fate, altho she knows that Erlend is bound by a 
disgraceful entanglement, and altho she herself is betrothed to 
Simon Andressén, the son of a neighbor. She is fully conscious 
that the kindly Simon would have 
smoothed her path and bent down 
to pick up every stone that could 
have hurt her feet, while the 
fickle, undisciplined Erlend will 
certainly bring upon her more 
than the allotted share of anguish. 
Nevertheless she chooses the lat- 
ter and sacrifices everything for 
him. 

Nothing could have been more 
terrible to Lavrans Bjoérgulfss6én 
than to know that his daughter, 
who still seemed to him the little 
girl that rode in his arms to 
church, should stray on the wild 
ways of passion. Sigrid Undset 
here touches on a_ deep-lying 
human impulse—the repugnance 
of parents and children to meet 
the problems of love together, and 
the dislike of a father to the 
thought that his daughter is a 
woman who yearns toward a 
strange man. Not only that, but 
Lavrans underneath his genial 
warmth has a vein of asceticism, 
either innate or the fruit of his 
deep piety, and he turns with 
shame and aversion from the hot 
breath of passion which he dimly 
senses in his daughter’s relations with her lover. Finally, how- 
ever, he gives reluctant consent, and “The Bridal Wreath” 
ends with the wedding of Kristin and Erlend, celebrated with 
medieval pomp. The next book, called “Housewife,” describes 
Kristin’s life with Erlend on his paternal estate, Husaby, where 
she bears him seven sons. The third and last, entitled “The 
Cross,” pictures the process of dissolution both of the family and 
of the country, and ends with the advent of the terrible Black 
Death, which finds Kristin in the convent where she has retired. 

The effect of the story is enhanced by the colorful background. 
It is not merely a local or national picture, but an interpretation 
of medieval life, based on such wide and thoroughly assimilated 
scholarship that we are never conscious of an uncertain touch. 
The author seems to have actually entered into the minds of the 
people in that day; their views and thoughts come to us with a 
freshness that gives us a thrill of new discovery, and yet they are 
never alien from ourcommon humanity. In “The Bridal Wreath” 
the historical element is merely a setting, a milieu. In “ House- 
wife” the action touches on the larger affairs of the kingdom, altho 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Parlous Times of Catherine de Medicis 
By Charles De Kay 


R. PAUL VAN DYKE, like his brother, Henry van Dyke, 
has displayed a lifelong taste for letters; but his bent 
is history, and for a quarter of a century he has devoted 

special attention to the Renaissance period. For his latest 
work, “Catherine de Medicis,” he has chosen the thorny field of 
the sixteenth century, and in that century the most compli- 
cated and tragic land, France, 
under the reigns of Francis I, 
Henry II, Francis II, Charles 


IX and Henry III. All these 
reigns are comprised in the 
lifetime of the daughter of 


the Medicis of Florence, mar- 
ried to Henry II of France, a 
princess who in time came to 
represent for Catholics a de- 
fender of their faith, and for 
Protestants a monster who used 
murder in every fashion to attain 
her ends—murder wholesale and 
retail—at one time culminating 
in a massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
at others winnowing the ranks 
of her enemies by poison and 
sudden death. It is the century 
of Charles V and Philip I 
of Spain, that of Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots, of 
Shakespeare, Rabelais and Cer- 
yantes and Montaigne, while its 
repercussions reached our own 
shores in Spanish attacks on 
French Protestant colonies in 
Florida, followed, of course, by 
expeditions in revenge. 

In this period we find the fires 
heating for the subsequent in- 
tolerance of the British Pilgrims, 
which the reasonableness of their 
teachers, the Hollanders, could 
not remove; and here, too, we 
find certain forerunners of a pas- 
sion to be observed right at our 
sides, namely the Ku Klux. For 
the processions of masked men in 
French towns—at one time led 
by Henry III himself—some of 
whom were flagellants who scored 
their bared shoulders with whips, 
were made up of men urged on a ee 
by the same complication of totes 
motives that instigates the Klan; 
first of all, by religious fervor 
that insists on obedience to one 
church, then by a longing to interfere with the morals of their 
neighbors, but thirdly, and more than anything else, by a yearning 
for more drama, more sensation in the dulness of dull lives. 

As we follow Dr. van Dyke’s clearly told story of Catherine’s 





*CATHERINE DE Mepicis. By Paul van Dyke, Professor of History 
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From a Painting in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


life, it becomes more and more borne in on us that the four cen- 
turies that elapsed after Francois Premier went gaily a-warring 
southward into Italy, like the ancient Gauls, may have changed 
our laws and customs profoundly, our methods of transportation 
and our outward habits, but have taught little to the inward man, 
his reason or his soul, notwithstanding all the warnings given, 
generation after generation, that 
hatred and greed bring ruin to 
the world. How much farther 
have we got from the passions 
that tore to pieces the French 
and other Europeans of the six- 
teenth century when we find 
portions of our own common- 
wealth inspired by ugly feelings 
against colored folk, Japanese, 
Jews, and believers in certain 
Christian doctrines? The ground- 
swell of resentment against na- 
tions recently at war with us is 
understood; but these ancient 
layers of hatred. . . ! : 

The Etruscans exported bronze 
wares, wine and religious ideas 
over the Alps, and the Gauls rid 
themselves of surplus mouths 
by invading Italy to conquer 
Etruseans and other  Italiots. 
Romans subjected Gauls and 
Teutons and were overridden in 
turn. The to-and-fro of invasion 
carried on into the sixteenth 
century, when the influx of Italian 
artists and condottiert into France 
was reinforced by Italian rulers, 
of whom Caterina de Meédicis 
was conspicuous. So that, despite 
the fact of her being the daughter 
of a French mother, the French 
resented the Italian side of her 
fayily and complained of the 
Italians whom she _ placed in 
posts of grandeur and command. 
While Dr. van Dyke does not 
deprecate the wickedness of Cath- 
erine in her struggles with the 
ambitious Catholic lords and mal- 
contents and with the Lutheran 
and Calvinist reformers of the 
Church, he does set forth, and 
very rightly, the kindly side of 
her character, her morals, which 
were comparatively strict for 
that most immoral Court, and 
especially her mother-love, which was to a large extent the cause 
of her most flagrant crimes. As time goes on, he shows how her 
naturally jovial, happy and generous nature became warped by 
the troubles that met her, first in the death of her husband, the 
dissolute King, whom she loved tho he openly dishonored her; 
then by the successive deaths of her young weakling sons as they 
came to the throne. While always careful to perform her re- 


ligious duties, Catherine was ready to work with Protestant 
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leaders whenever that seemed best for France and the Crown. 
She was not different in this respect from the lay and religious 
magnates who, for their own ambitious ends, made use of the 
fierce passions engendered by the Reformation and fed the fires 
of persecution to advance themselves. 

Says Dr. van Dyke concerning himself as a writer on this subject: 


He is far from any desire to defend the character of Catherine de 
Medicis and equally far from any interest in attacking it. He only 
desires to show her as she was, and he leaves the reader to decide 
about the wickedness. ‘This does not mean that he considers it the 
duty of a historian to be uncon- 
cerned about right and wrong or 
to assume that they are entirely 
shifting and relative. Such an 
attempt at artificial demoraliza- 
tion is never entirely successful, 
and, in a writer of biography, it 
can result only in a picture af- 
fected by a bias of which the 
reader has no warning. But he 
has tried meticulously never to 
let his sympathies interfere with 
the full and balanced presenta- 
tion of fact. He wants to draw 
a portrait, not to pronounce a 
judgment. 


In his researches at the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale and at the 
Archives in Paris, at the British 
Museum and the archives of 
many cities of Italy and Switzer- 
land, he has found great wealth 
of letters from Catherine never 
published; of these he may be 
encouraged to issue no fewer than 
484 in a subsequent volume. For 
Catherine was a very voluminous 
if at times somewhat incoherent 
letter-writer, with a spelling of 
French even more chaotic than 
that used by the men of her time. 
Then there are the reports of 
ambassadors from Spain, En- 
gland, Tuscany, the Popes and 
the Empire which contain much 
solid information along with a 
mass of gossip. Catherine and 
her Court have been used by 
great novelists, but until to-day 
no biegraphy of the Queen has 
appeared which is based on au- 
thentic documents, altho justenow 
M. Mariéjol has issued one in 
French, but too recently to be 
used in this history. In English, 
at least, Dr. van Dyke has a free 
field. Readers will enjoy the 
picture he spreads before them 
of those perilous times concerning 
which Michel de Montaigne; for 
instance, has left in his Essays more than one illuminative pas- 
sage. Clear and concise, fair-minded and judicial, he offers a 
book that is more absorbing than a novel because it describes as 
closely as possible the actual actors of great tragedies, not the 
imagined. 

While much of the work concerns Catherine herself and the 
comparatively petty concerns that form the basis of her letters, 
the biographer now and then attacks big historical problems with 
strong strokes in order to place these smaller facts against a bold 
background. Thus in the chapter on “The Great European 
Convulsion”’: 





Feudalism, which conquered the rather fantastic echoes of Roman 
feeling throughout all western Europe between the 3altic, the Alps 
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From a Painting in the Louvre attributed to Francois Clouet, 


and the Pyrenees, did not indeed remain based simply upon the 
material necessities which had brought it into being: the need of 
defense against savage violence and the attempts of communities 
to assure to their members at least the necessities of life. Nothing 
that has any historic reality, nothing that gives to masses of men more 
than a continuance of existence in time, can remain based on purely 
material necessities and desires. . . . The higher side of the human 
soul began to express itself in the germs of what became the ideal of 
feudal loyalty between man and man. The Church, led by a force 
within her that at every crisis in her history strikes a sympathetic 
observer as greater than the sum of intelligence and goodness of her 
officers and servants, began to twine about these growing, nobler 
elements the golden threads of 
the teachings of Christ. Chiy- 
alry, a strange mixture of heathen 
strength, Roman virtue and the 
gentle manliness of Jesus of 
Nazareth came into existence. 
The ten thousand political units 
which at the end of the tenth 
century existed between the Bal- 
tic and the Pyrenees were grad- 
ually combined, sometimes 
forcibly and sometimes by fed- 
eration, into larger units. Local 
‘customs were amalgamated into 
general customs which became 
roughly codified and hardened 
into what was in effect a series 
of provincial laws. Great po- 
litical ideas began to reappear, 
like the idea of freedom resting on 
authority; though stilla sort of 
freedom which could be defended 
only by a reference to a partic- 
ular bargain recorded in a written 
agreement or charter. Then we 
see the idea of a higher justice 
incarnate in the royal person 
beginning to associate in the 
popular mind the sword of the 
King with the invisible sword of 
the justice of Almighty God, 
which reckless barons who saw in 
power nothing but privilege de- 
fied. Then, compounded of 
loyalty, a sense of right, liberty 
guaranteed by authority, and the 
ideal of Kingship as incarnated 
in a ruler like St. Louis, pa- 
triotism began to form in the 
hearts and in the minds of 
men. 


The term “ Huguenot” appears 
to date from the middle of the 
sixteenth century; it became more 
common later on. Under Francis 
II the first President of the 
Cour des Aides of Paris, speaking 
of the abortive attempt to cap- 
ture the King at Amboise, re- 
marks that while its purpose was 
to oust the Guises from power, 
yet among the conspirators were 
a number “who held the doctrine 
called new, who were named 
Huguenots. This name began to 
be used in the city of Tours, a few days before the conspiracy, 
because of the gate of the city named after King Hugo, near 
which those of the said religion were wont to go to say their 
prayers; taken up by the courtiers, it has become universal. 
The said religionists called Huguenots said that they had joined 
with the others in order to present their confession of faith, to get 
mitigation of the persecution and to demand the assembly of the 
Estates General.” This derivation differs widely from the com- 
monly accepted origin, viz.: that the word came from Calvinistic 
Geneva, where it arose from a dialect form of the German word 
Eidgenossen—comrades of the oath or fellows in belief. The ini- 
tial H in Huguenot would not be sounded in French. The latter 
derivation seems by far the likelier. 
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No one who knows anything of the character of Catherine de 
Medicis through her letters, or who has studied her tortuous 
state policy, the author thinks, would ever suspect her of religious 
fanaticism. From one point of view this may be considered to 
militate against Catherine, for what might possibly find an 
excuse because of the blindness of sectarian prejudice becomes 
a raw enough crime if inspired by ambition alone. We may guess 
that in Catherine there was a mixture of both, which varied from 
time to time. Certainly the Bartholomew massacre seems to 
have been planned and carried out in cold blood. Dr. van 
Dyke thinks it possible to divide the killings roughly into two 
classes; first, the killing of Huguenots who would be dangerous. 
The greater part were lodged in the palace or near Admiral 
Coligny’s house, and these were slain by the French guards 
with the aid of Italian and German mercenaries, few of them 
escaping. The other Huguenots were destroyed by the Paris 


mob, which killed men, women, and children, known or even 
suspected of heresy. The corpses of the guests bidden to the 
wedding of the King’s sister with the Huguenot who afterward 
became Henry: IV, lay piled in front of the King’s door. As an 
observer wrote: “Blood ran down the gutters like water after a 
heavy rain.” 

Yet the woman who engineered this treachery and applauded 
these murders died in her bed a pattern of piety, having outlived 
almost all her sons and the great majority of the friends and 
foes of her youth. 

It would be well if space permitted more quotation from these 
two handsomely printed and illustrated tomes. Dr. van Dyke 
has produced a scholarly and most attractive work in simple, 
limpid English, which may not indeed always please sectarian 
readers, but will be enjoyed by those who try to keep them- 
selves free from national and religious bias. 





Minnesota’s Capital in the Role of Main Street 
By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


LONG comes another of 
those annoying novels of 
American manners, one of 

those ponderous steel scaffoldings 
upon which the palaces of litera- 
ture may presently arise. It is 
something native and universal, 
clumsy in its handling of an 
enormous quantity of material; 
something which can be called a 
document, but can in no sense 
be dismissed as such. 

Grace Flandrau’s “Being Re- 
spectable’*—the book of the 
winter and in all probability of 
the spring, too—is superior to 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt” in 
many ways, but inferior in that 
it deals with too many characters. 
The characters are complete and 
excellently motivated in them- 
selves, but there is no one Bab- 
bitt or Nostromo to draw to- 
gether the entire novel. It is a 
satirical arraignment of the upper 
class of a Middle Western city— 
in this case St. Paul, Minnesota, 
as “ Babbitt,” speaking generally, 
was concerned with the upper 
middle-class of Minneapolis. Poor 
Minnesota! Sauk Center, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul have been 
flayed in turn by the State’s own 
sons and daughters. I feel that I ought to take up the matter of 
Duluth and make the thing complete. 

Now St. Paul, altho a bloodbrother of Indianapolis, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, Milwaukee and Co., feels itself a little superior 
to the others. It is a “three generation”’ town, while the others 
boast but two. In the fifties the climate of St. Paul was reputed 
exceptionally healthy. Consequently there arrived an element 
from the East who had both money and fashionable education. 
These Easterners mingled with the rising German and Irish stock, 
whose second generation left the cobbler’s last, forgot the steer- 
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age, and became passionately 
“swell” on its own account. But 
the pace was set by the tubercular 
Easterners. Hence the particular 
social complacency of St. Paul. 
“Being Respectable” starts 
with a typical family of to-day— 
the sort of family that Tarkington 
sketched brilliantly but super- 
ficially in the first part of “The 
Magnificent Ambersons.” There 
is the retired father, a product 
of the gilded eighties, with his 
business morality and his utter 
lack of any ideas except the 
shop-worn and conventional il- 
lusions current in his youth. His 
son,Charles, is the typical healthy 
vegetable which Yale University 
turns out by the hundred every 
year. The younger daughter, 
Deborah, is a character frequently 
met with in recent fiction—and 


also in life—ever since Shaw 
shocked the English-speaking 


world with his emancipated wo- 
man of 1900. In her very Carol- 
Kennicotting against the sur- 
rounding conventions Deborah is 
the most conventional character 
of all. Her conversations (which, 
of course, consist of the author’s 
own favorite ideas) are the least 
important part of the book. The unforgetable part is the great 
gallery of dumb-bells of which the elder sister, Louisa, is Number 
One. 

Louisa is a woman completely engrossed in St. Paul’s pas- 
sionate imitation of Chicago imitating New York imitating 
London. Every once in a while some woman’s imitation becomes 
ineffective. The woman “gets in wrong and drops oot. Lhe 
society itself, however, goes on in its distorted and not a little 
ridiculous fashion. It is a society from which there is no escape. 
On one side there is nothing but the “common fast set”? and just 
below are the thousand Babbitts, who from time to time furnish 
recruits to society itself. 

Louisa is the real protagonist of the book—Louisa and her 
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young married crowd. They are portraits to the life, differing 
by less than a hair from each other and from the women on 
whom they are modeled. They are set down here in all their 
energy, their dulness, their fear, their boredom—forty well- 
drest automatons moving with deft, unpleasant gestures through 
their own private anemic and exclusive Vanity Fair. It is a 
fine accomplishment to have captured them so—with sophisti- 
cation, satire, occasional bitterness, and a pervading irony. 

A thoroughly interesting and capable novel. The writing is 
solid throughout, and sometimes beautiful. Like Sinclair Lewis 
and Woodward Boyd, the author has little sense of selection— 
seems to have poured the whole story out in a flood. The book 
lacks the careful balance of “Three Soldiers,” and it is not nearly 
so successful in handling its three or four protagonists. It skips 


from character to character In a way that is often annoying. 
But there it is, the newest and in some ways the best of those 
amazing documents which are (as Mencken might say) by H. G. 
Wells out of Theodore Dreiser, and which yet are utterly national 
and of to-day. And, when our Conrad or Joyce or Anatole France 
comes, such books as this will have cleared his way. Out of these 
enormous and often muddy lakes of sincere and sophisticated 
observation will flow the clear stream—if there is to be a clear 
stream at all. 

Incidentally, the remarkable portrait of Valeria is the best single 
instance of artistic power in the book. The entire personality 
and charm of the woman is conveyed at second-hand. We have 
scarcely a glimpse of her, and she says only one line throughout. 
Yet the portrait is vivid and complete. 


Freudian Psychoanalysis and Common Sense 


Ly R. 


analyzing the minds of the pupils, is the answer of H. 

Crichton Miller, author of “The New Psychology 
and the Teacher.”* The technique of psychoanalysis is 
difficult and intricate and can not safely be employed by 
the amateur. Furthermore, the analysis of the child and 
adolescent is a specially delicate task. If the child is normal, 
there is no need for analysis, and if abnormal he should be 
treated by the specialist. 

The teachings of Freud and Jung have, nevertheless, a vital sig- 
nificance for the teacher, according to Dr. Miller. He has, there- 
fore, published this series of lectures given to educators in England, 
and he intends to follow this with two other volumes on the “new” 
psychology in its relation to the parent and the preacher, respec- 
tively. Well, if we are destined to see psychoanalysis and. Freud- 
ianism emerge from the clinic and be spread around in all directions 
in the school, the home and the Church, it is fortunate to have a 
man of Dr. Miller’s poise and restraint do the spreading for us. 
For Dr. Miller, altho a great believer in what he terms “the 
new psychology,” is by no means an out-and-out Freudian. There 
are other instincts in addition to the sex instinct in his scheme of 
things, and the true disciple of Freud would stand aghast to see 
how well this author gets along for many pages at a time without 
the “libido.” Indeed, Freudianism is severely criticized for hav- 
ing neglected completely the significance of the herd instinct, and, 
therefore, for failing to recognize the necessity for the individual 
to adjust himself satisfactorily to society. 

The chief gain to the teacher from a study of this so-called new 
psychology, it is hoped, will be a greater power of self-knowledge. 
It may help him free his own mental and emotional life from bias 
and repression. It may serve to make him understand more fully 
and sympathetically the mental struggles and conflicts of youth. 
Just how this greater illumination will come is difficult to imagine. 
Is the teacher to attempt the interpretation of his dreams, which 
the author warns us is a difficult and dreary task? And if so, what 
will be the fruits of his labor? Must the teacher hunt for hidden 
and unconscious motives for his actions? And if he finds them or 
thinks he finds them, what then? It is all very vague and confus- 
ing, and one who sets out on this road may be confronted by all 
sorts of doubts and difficulties. And it is hard to conceive that 
this sort of study will result in more effective teaching. Never- 
theless, Dr. Miller’s book is well worth reading by any one who 
is interested in this new psychology, for it is, after all, a simple 
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and readable account of the principal ideas of the Freud or Jung 
school of psychologists with large additions of sound common 
sense. There are good chapters on “Authority and Suggestibility,” 
with appropriate warnings to the teacher not to insist upon his 
authority overmuch, lest he thwart the developing individuality 
of the young. How youth must gradually adjust itself to the 
reality of life, and how “fantasy is the magic that tempers 
the winds of reality to the shorn lamb,” is skilfully described. | 
Just how to adjust the balance between reality and fantasy is 
the difficult problem. Fantasy is a necessary part of a child’s 
development, but it must give way in due time to a recognition of 
reality, and it must not be allowed to become a substitute for 
reality and a safe place of withdrawal. All this seems good com- 
mon sense, so that one is somewhat startled to find the author 
giving as a concrete example the advice of banishing all fairy- 
tales that end with magical solutions and substituting for 
them stories of triumph over circumstances, such as_ the 
Arthurian legends, stories of Drake, Raleigh and the like. Little 
Red Riding Hood must go, alas, because it will develop a belief in - 
effortless salvation and add a wolf to the “fear-concepts”’ of our 
children! JI wonder what the psychoanalyst’ would say about 
Mother Goose. Will the coming generation have to be brought 
up without her? 

As the book proceeds, there seems to be less and less attempt on 
the part of the author to connect up his topic with education, and 
we have interesting chapters on the unconscious motive, mental 
mechanisms and dream symbolism. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is recognized as a power as well as the sex instinct. Any re- 
pression may unconsciously lead to the development of a neurosis 
in order to shield the individual from an intolerable situation, for 
the “first function of every neurosis is defense.’’ In addition the 
neurosis has to defend the individual from his own self-criticism, 
as the “second function of every neurosis is deception.”” The chap- 
ter on dream symbolism is a sane presentation of the psycho- 
analyst’s view-point, once the reader is prepared to admit the 
assumptions involved in that theory. 

Freudianism, psychoanalysis, the “new” psychology, or what- 
ever we wish to call it, is attracting a great deal of attention, and 
it has led to the publishing of numerous books, both wise and 
unwise. ‘This is one of the wise ones. It will not delight the heart 
of the fervent disciple of Freud, because the author has mixed in 
too much sound common sense. It will not help the teacher in her 
daily work in the schoolroom. It will be found interesting to any- 
one, whether teacher or not, who wishes a simple and well-written 
discussion of some -.of the important aspects of this type of 
psychology. 
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Confessions of a 
By George 


ESPITE the old warning anent the danger of superlatives, 
I have no hesitancy in saying that this book* is unique. 
At first glance it is something of a surprize to discover 
that it is issued by the Scientific American Publishing Company. 
We have always looked to that company for technical treatises, 
informative, staid. This book seems an incongruity—as_ tho 
we had caught a pillar-of-the-church shooting the chutes or 
otherwise disporting himself on the Midway: But we need do 
little more than open the book to discover that the operations 
of the “con man” have been raised to a science. The con men 
have kept step with the age. The somewhat crass operations 
of the bunco steerer, the gold 
brick and the green goods man, 
are passé. We are told that they 
are “old and_ sterile frauds.” 
Says our eonfidence man: 


In the old days of plain bunco 
steering, which I think ended 
back in the 1890’s, the average 
haul from a victim was a few hun- 
dred dollars. When the famous 
Hungry Joe Lewis cultivated 
Oscar Wilde on his American 
tour and got a_five-thousand- 
dollar check from the poet it was 
considered a remarkable coup 
and two countries were struck 
with mirth and wonderment, 
even tho Wilde saw through the 
scheme in time to stop payment 
of the check. But nowadays a 
first-class confidence operator 
would spurn a scheme that prom- 
ised only five thousand dollars. 
That is almost the irreducible 
minimum and most swindles of 
these times are aimed at pots 
from five to fifty times as great. 

One other change has come 
over the confidence man. Once 
he tackled only the rustic, the 
simpleton, the suburban merchant, the stranger in town. Now he 
pays little attention to this class. To-day your swindler goes after 
the most experienced and most cynical. The banker and man of 
moneyed affairs has recently become a favorite mark of the most 
expert confidence man. 


It is in recognition of this fact—that the confidence game has 
been raised to a science—that the Scientific American Publishing 
Company has given the book the subtitle, “ A Handbook for 
Suckers.” To this terminology I must take exception. If I 
understand handbooks, they are manuals that are designed to 
lead toward perfection. A handbook for the violet culturist, 
for instance, informs a man how to grow day by day better and 
sweeter and lovelier violets. The purpose of this so-called hand- 
book for suckers is the exact opposite. It is intended to de- 
nature suckers, to root out and destroy any sucker propensities 
that a man may have. 

I must also take exception to the picture on the jacket of the 
book. It does a gross injustice to the artistry of the man whose 
acquaintance we make within the covers. This picture shows 
a man who, at considerable trouble and expense, has labeled 
himself “a sport.” He wears a luxuriantly fur-lined overcoat, 
vociferously checked waistcoat, bright red neck-tie, a notice- 
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THE TRADITIONAL IDEA OF A CONFIDENCE MAN 


Confidence Man 
MacAdam 


able diamond horse-shoe scarf-pin, palatial watch-fob, rakishly 
tilted derby, a pre-Volsteadian complexion, and a wearied but 
foxy expression. It is a good picture of a type that, in the old 
days, we used to see in certain Tenderloin bar-rooms. 

It may be that confidence men dress this way when they are 
at leisure; it may be that their vivid imaginations seek this florid 
sartorial expression. If such be the case, I can only say that, 
for the sake of the sheep, it’s too bad the wolf does not always 
dress this way. Be assured, he wears no such resonant costume 
when he’s on the job. At such a time, his réle is usually that 
of a conservative, substantial citizen. For scenic effect, he 
may use an elaborate suite of 
offices, mahogany furniture, a 
corps of stenographers, an im- 
posing cash balance in the local 
bank. His costume harmonizes 
with his carefully planned back- 
ground. 

Let me now introduce to you 
Mr. W. C. Crosby, recently of 
Atlanta, Ga., where he spent 
two years as a guest of the Fed- 
eral Government: 


A man who has been intimate 
and more or less continuously 
associated for upward of thirty 
years with the modern confi- 
dence or get-rich-quick game in 
a hundred of its variations, who 
has known nearly all the con- 
temporary large operators in 
this field and has been closely 
or distantly connected with 
most of them... a man who 
had taken perhaps one and a 
half million dollars from the 
public as his personal profit from 
his schemes. 


We are told by Edward H. Smith, who recorded the “ Confes- 
sions” (and did it in a style that has won the admiration of an 
‘experienced reporter), that Crosby is “a very different person 
from the crook as he exists in the mind of the general public, 
very different from the old type of confidence man.” Crosby 
is “a person of education and rather general culture... a 
graduate engineer . . . always an indefatigable reader of every- 
thing that concerned his multifarious activities and much that 
did not.” 


He defrauded persons in all parts of the country and in all stations 
from the obscure sucker to the city banker. He worked every 
imaginable type of superior confidence trick. His activities took him 
over a good half of the United States and he has been engaged in scores 
of industries—mining, oil, inventions, lands, brokerage, banking, 
local and general promotions, building, real estate, engineering, 
electrical and mechanical devising, hotels, produce and what not. 
To many of the enterprises he initiated he brought the intent of 
honesty. As often as otherwise he planned his adventures along 
legitimate lines, but the itch of quick-and-easy money always over- 
came him and in the end his projects uniformly eventuated in fraud. 
Why he does not attempt to say, unless it was that the oblique was 
always easier for him than the straight. 


In the course of this variegated career he was arrested “several 
dozen times,” but for years the officials were unable “to close 
retentive doors against him.” The officials attributed their 
failure “to bad luck, and Crosby to his own perspicacity.”” After 
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reading his “ Confessions,”’ one is inclined to agree with Crosby. 
However, pitchers have a way of going once too often to the well. 
Several years ago, Crosby was placed on trial in the United States 
District Court in New York, charged with using the mails to 
defraud. He was convicted, sentenced to the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. Smith says that the fallen confidence man was “punished 
beyond what is implied by a sentence of two years in prison.” 
One would like to know what story is hidden behind those thirteen 


words. 


Not long ago, Crosby returned from his expiatory pilgrimage, 
punished, chastened and even contrite. He is done with that moy- 
ing and changing world in which he was for more than a quarter cen- 
tury a large and perhaps a luminous figure. He is finished with con. 
And in token of his resolution he intends here to burn his bridges 
behind him by revealing completely the secrets and conspiracies 
of his craft. He goes on the assumption that he knows his 
subject as thoroughly as any one living to-day—this with all 
proper modesty. 


Please reread the last sentence of the foregoing extract. There 
you will find, I think, the real impulse that led Crosby to make 
these so-called “Confessions.” I do not doubt the sincerity 
of the old con man’s reformation. But the real thing that has 
prompted him to talk is pride, a justifiable pride—leaving morality 
out of the question—in the neatness of his past exploits. It is one 
of the most universal traits of mankind, this endeavor to save 
from oblivion the record of personal achievement. The old 
warrior sits by the fireside and tells of his doughty deeds. Even 
the fisherman must recount the tale of his catches, measuring his 
boasts in ounces of trout. Shall we deny the same reminiscent 
pride to one who sits on the bench of the penitent, one who can 
measure his boasts in tens of thousands of dollars fished from the 
pockets, often of the wise and crafty? Can’t we understand a 
man saying: “Iam sorry that I was a swindler during the active 
years of a rather long life; but, since such is the fact, let me ask 
you— Wasn’t I a corker?’”’ 

Nowhere in his “ Confessions’’ does Crosby say that in so many 
words, but I think he says it just the same. For one thing, the 
“Confessions” do not exude the spirit of a penitent. I’m glad 
they don’t; it would have devitalized this portrait of one of the 
cleverest rogues the world has ever seen. Instead of that, his 
exploits are recounted in the same spirit that he lived them— 
debonair, laughing, cynical, stopping now and then to comment 
on the beauties of nature or to philosophize on the weaknesses of 
humanity. 

Nor has he succeeded in preventing his pride occasionally 
bubbling to the surface. In telling of “a series of schemes aimed 
exclusively at banks and bankers,” he says: “I guarantee that all 
these devices have been successfully demonstrated by myself and 
others and that they are being worked at this very hour. At least 
two of these tricks originated with me, tho I wish now I had been 
better employed.” The italics are mine. The penitential clause 
has the air of having been hauled in by the scruff. 

Crosby’s pride again bubbles to the surface when he describes 
his automatic typewriter. He says: “We come now to what I 
consider a high development—a perfect flower—of my con crea- 
tions.” This amazingly clever flim-flam, in a single operation, 
netted Crosby and his confederates $40,000, extracted from the 
pocket of a small town banker who thought he was buying stock 
dirt-cheap from the widow of the inventor. 

He speaks of Colonel Novena, who, in the 1860’s, visited this 
country with considerable profit to himself. He quotes George S. 
McWatters, an old-time member of the American Secret Service, 
as saying that the Colonel was the “confidence man par excel- 
lence,” this primacy being due to “his artistic superiority.” 
Crosby narrates some of Novena’s achievements, tells how to this 
handsome swindler, who “dressed faultlessly and never, never 
overdrest, Society opened its doors, Fifth Avenue took down 
blinds and barriers.”” He even “managed to insinuate himself 
within the White House.’”’ Crosby does not begrudge the Colonel 
recognition of his ability; he speaks of him as “one of the first 


, 


American con masters.” But Crosby, after narrating some of his 
own achievements, indulges in this little flare of pride: 


And so, my good Colonel Novena, the traffic keeps up. Strange 
tides have washed up marvelous flotsam on the shores of hazard 
since your time. Wondrous birds have left your nest. We are not so 
beautiful as you in these days, and Fifth Avenue is strangely cold. 
Still we have accomplishments of a sort, and perhaps even some 
graces which you lacked. 


Mr. Smith, who, as I have already told, recorded these “ Con- 
fessions,”’ says of Crosby: 
No man without unusual equipment could have done his deeds. 
Above everything else, he is a shrewd and sophisticated knower of 


life. He has watched the vain procession for years with eyes that 
defeat all masquerade. 


He should also have said that Crosby was an artist, both in 
conception and execution. He had the imagination to see a golden 
romance in a heap of coal refuse, in a motor car that wouldn’t 
start because of the cold. With what consummate skill did he 
angle for his suckers: no matter from what quarter the wind 
blew, he knew just what bait to use. 

I regret that Crosby did not respect his skill sufficiently to 
refrain from angling for the simple. The story of how he detached 
some thousands of dollars from a venerable gentleman who, in his 
retirement from active business, invented a device by which one 
could close a window on a cold morning without getting out of 
bed, makes painful, tho interesting reading. It was bad 
sportsmanship. 

But, if his “Confessions” are an index, his real zest was in the 
pursuit of the subtle. His profitable peccadillo with the wireless 
piano may be instanced. Here is his description of the sucker 
with whom he matched wits: 


, 


In one of the large cities of the Northwest, which I happened to 
visit on other business, I discovered a lawyer politician of a type 
familiar. to all of us—a shrewd, hard, ruthless fellow, not much on 
law, but long on worldliness and chicane. This man interested me, 
because I knew he was fox bitten, serpentine, crafty. A man who 
lives by his wits wearies of dull bait. He longs for a foeman worthy 
of his armament. He takes a devilish delight in humiliating those 
who deem themselves proof against their fellows. In doing so he 
breaks some laws—and teaches some humility. Everything has 
compensations. As soon as I found this man I moved up my bat- 
teres. 


For a time Crosby did not know whether he “was conning or 
being conned.” How did it end? I quote the tail-end of the last 
talk the two men had. 


“You mean,” I asked dramatically, “that I am frozen out of my 
invention? You mean that you want to strip me of the thing I’ve 
put four years of work into?” 

He walked to the other end of the room and began dictating letters 
to his stenographer. I followed him and remonstrated with all the 
passion and bitterness I could put into my voice. 

“T wish you wouldn’t annoy me,” said he. 

I went out with forced tears on my cheeks. Down-stairs I turned 
into a barroom, bought myself a long drink and burst into un- 
controllable laughter. 


Fifty thousand dollars was what tickled Crosby. 

Nothing appeals more to a man’s sense of humor than to see 
the biter bit. That’s how this book provided us with some hearty 
laughs. Time and again we see the man who is being trimmed, 
trying to play the sharper. 


Did he mean to rob us? No, but he had a block of our stock 
and he meant to keep it. Business was business. That was his ° 
invariable and final answer. How sweetly it tinkled in our ears! 

. How wonderful this pronouncement of greed and crookedness always 
sounds on the lips of a dupe. I have heard it a thousand times from 
men who thought they were doing me and were, in fact, about to be 
done—and my heart always leapt up at those pregnant words. 
Business is business! 


For those who desire that life’s lessons shall be moral, let me 
wind up this review by stating the stern fact. with which fate 
wound up Crosby’s career of crookedness: he profited a million 
and a half by his crimes—and has nothing left. 
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E. H. Harriman as Hero of a Novel 
By B. P. Adams 


this remarkable story.”’ After one has read Garet Garrett’s 

“The Driver,’* these words from the book’s “jacket’’ 
gain significance. For the story, which first appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post, is nothing more or less than a fictionized, 
or rather dramatized, life of E. H. Harriman. The dramatist 
has an advantage over the conscientious historian or biographer. 
To get dramatic effect he condenses lifelong efforts, the slow 
development of years, incidents unrelated in point of time, chance 
remarks, into one swift, 
furious, unified action 
of a few hours. He omits 
irrelevancies, all acts and 
words inconsistent with 
the chosen main motive 
of a career. Untruth in 
detail is admitted to 
make the whole more 
true. Thus we have seen 
Lincoln, Disraeli, Mary 
Stuart done on the 
stage. Mr. Garrett does 
this with Harriman, not 
in a play, but in a dra- 
matic novel. Its hero, 
Galt, is Edward H. Har- 
riman—not the actual 
Harriman of sober his- 
tory, but Harriman in 
caricature; Harriman 
cast, not life-size, but in 
the heroic; the man is 
the hero of our heroic 
period of railroading, a 
_Carlylean “railroader as 
hero.” . 

Mr. Garrett is an ex- 
perienced writer on Wall 
Street and things finan- 
cial, and is, of course, 
familiar with the gen- 
erally known facts of 
Harriman’s life. Writing 
the story as mere fiction, 
he confesses to no deep peculiar acquaintance with the great 
railroader’s methods, motives and personality. But there is 
much Wall Street gossip of Harriman which has never appeared 
in print. To what unpublished material has the author had 
access? Well, we have the publishers’ word for it: “ Probably he 
is the only one who could have written this remarkable story.” 
And what is the story? 

Henry M. Galt is “a small man, weighing less than one hundred 
pounds, with a fretful, nagging body.” He moves “with a 
bantam, egregious stride.” He is “a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, professional speculator, floor trader, broker, broker’s 
broker, private counselor, tipster, gray bird of mystery.” After 
minor ventures in railroading, he is closely associated with 
President Valentine of the Great Mid-Western and is becoming 
a large stockholder, when the road goes bankrupt during the Cleve- 
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land panic. One reorganization plan fails. Galt, already better 
acquainted with the road than its president, makes a six-weeks’ 
trip over the lines, in which he “ went over every mile of the right- 
of-way, inspected every shop and yard, talked with the agents 
and workmasters and finally scandalized the department of 
traffic by going over all the contracts in force with large shippers.” 
He then visits the road’s bankers with an elaborate reorganization 
plan, and persuades them to adopt it, his price being control of the 
Great Mid-Western. He demands, and is given, the chairman- 
ship of the board of di- 
rectors. He obtains, and 
2 j retains, the confidence 
EO and backing of the road’s 
4 ate Se Z old bankers, Mordecai & 
EB WeN Ae aoe 3 Co. He dismisses the old 
traffic manager and takes 
charge. His first sensa- 
tional act is to come 
back, after a flying trip 
over the road, and pro- 
pose to the directors of 
this just-bankrupted sys- 
tem that “fifty million 
dollars be raised at once 
and spent for new en- 
gines, cars, rails, and 
roadbed improvements.” 
The directors, “daft 
with astonishment,” half 
hypnotized, agree. No 
sooner is this equipment 
at work than Galt ap- 
pears again with a pro- 
posal “to raise one hun- 
dred millions for more 
equipment, for more 
rails, elimination of 
curves and reduction of 
grades.” The Great 
Mid-Western begins to 
make money. The earn- 
ings go into improve- 
ments. In four years the 
road has been “rebuilt 
from end to end.” Now it would be worth nearly fifteen million 
dollars a year for the Great Mid-Western to own the Orient 
and Pacific. The board puts its O. K. on Galt’s purchase of the 
Orient and Pacific through a syndicate. President Valentine is 
jealous of Galt’s power, quarrels with him, attacks him in the board- 
room, appeals to the stockholders, loses and resigns. Not only is 
Galt the Great Mid-Western, but that road has become the “ Galt 
system,’’ owning a dozen other railroads, steamship lines, and all 
sorts of properties, the system reaches “from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with antenne to Asia and Europe.” The Missouri River 
rises in flood and leaves its bed. Galt, over the telephone, 
orders: “Put a ring in her nose and lead her back to her trough.” 
It is done in a few days, at a cost of several millions. Galt ac- 
quires a new home on Fifth Avenue and builds a country palace 
on a mountain top not far from New York. He is “the Wall 
Street monarch.”” End of Act I. 
Galt’s success brings his enemies upon him. A conspiracy is 
formed to destroy him. Mrs. Valentine attacks him from the 
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social side, the Government is led to attack the Galt system under 
the Anti-Trust Act. The fight against him in Wall Street is led 
by Jerome Bullguard, the leading banker in the Street. Galt is 
sued in connection with a life insurance company; he is arrested 
on a-trumped-up charge. As the attack culminates it starts a 
panic in the Street, “the Galt panic.” Great Mid-Western stock 
falls from 220 to 100, but Galt is not beaten. He has converted 
half of his fortune into cash. As Great Mid-Western touches 
par, Galt tells Mordecai: “Buy all the Great Mid-Western there 
is for sale up to 150.”’ Victory.—End of Act IL. 

At the height of his power, the hero is stricken with illness. 
He lies for weeks between life and death. For a while he directs 
his business. Great Mid-Western has touched 300. Galt grows 
weaker. “The newspapers established a death watch in the 
private Galt station, and kept reporters there day and night to 
flash the news away.”’ Galt dies, and “all his past enemies come 
to assist at the obsequies.”’ Curtain! 

Such is the tale, except for a negligible love story which con- 
cerns the younger generation. Is Galt Harriman? The likeness 
cries aloud. For Great Mid-Western, without natural terminals, 
put the Union Pacific running from Omaha to Ogden; and for the 
Orient and-Pacific, put the Southern Pacific. The story of the 
acquiring and rehabilitation and expansion of the Great Mid- 
Western is the Union Pacific story, almost exactly as it happened, 
with the ousting of Stuyvesant Fish from the presidency of the 
Illinois Central inserted to round out the action. We could cite 
many parallels from the recorded words of the late Jacob H. 
Schiff, senior partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and of his partner, 
Otto Kahn, as quoted in Kennan’s biography of Harriman.* 
The Missouri River incident is, of course, the great feat of 
the Southern Pacific in putting back the Colorado into its bed 
when it threatened to engulf the Imperial Valley. Then, of 
course, there is the Galt house on the mountain near New York, 
like Harriman’s mansion at Arden. Minor characters may be 


identified with more or less certainty: Schiff, Stuyvesant Fish, 
H. H. Rogers appear. We have noted Galt’s personal appearance. 
His traits of character are described in the novel very much as 
they have been described by some of Harriman’s closest asso- 
ciates, tho the novelist leans to caricature. Harriman once said 
to Otto Kahn: “All the opportunity I ask is to be one among 
fifteen men in a Board Room.” Three times in the novel, Galt 
says: “I shall be one of ten men in a Board Room. Everything 
else follows from that.” The Garrett hero, with his power to 
move men’s minds, his clear reasoning, his intuition, his power of 
decision, his contempt for public opinion, his lack of smooth 
ways, his abruptness and rudeness, are all characteristics of the 
Harriman portrayed by his most recent biographer. It would be 
nonsensical, of course, to say that the picture is complete. Harri- 
man was a bigger, broader man than the Galt of the story, but 
the essential likeness is there. It is only fair to say that the 
Galt family circle may be considered wholly fictitious. 

It is at least a coincidence that the fictitious story of Harriman 
comes out almost simultaneously with the first authorized 
biography. George Kennan’s “Life” lacks unity, being made 
up for the most part of carefully prepared chapters on the more 
important episodes in Harriman’s life. The Chicago and Alton 
reorganization, for instance, gets nearly a hundred pages—an 
elaborate piece of whitewashing. The fight with the Colorado 
River gets nearly the same space. The Roosevelt-Harriman 
episode is treated at length. The author’s topical method, how- 
ever, allows him to omit a great deal that is needed to round 
out the story. But the sense of unity, the sense of personal 
greatness, the hero-worship that a really good biographer usually 
succumbs to, the drama of railroad-making—all these things, which 
are absent in the truthful biography, are present in the novel. 





*E. H. Harrman: A Brocrapuy. By George Kennan. Two vol- 
umes: 842 pages. Boston: Houghton Miffin Company. $7.50. 





Mr. Wells Writes a Short World History 


tory he learned at school, and who wishes to replenish the 

limited store of knowledge he possesses about the past, 
is often at a loss how to begin. The vastness of the subject 
appals him. He feels that, with the limited time he is able to 
devote to study, the results will be so meager as to be scarcely 
worth while. It is for such men that Mr. Wells has written his 
“Short History of the World.’’* Its aim is to give a broad, gen- 
eral view of history which will not only refresh the reader’s 
memory of what he has learned before, but will also serve as a 
preparation for further and more detailed study. Only the big 
movements of history are recorded—the growth and spread and 
decay of civilizations, the rise and fall of great dynasties, the 
migration of peoples, and, above all, the development of ideas 
which have influenced men’s relations toward each other. Wars 
and conquests are regarded as merely incidental to these great 
movements, and their importance is gaged by the extent to which 
they have advanced or retarded the progress of mankind. 

Mr. Wells has been remarkably successful in holding his story 
together. There is nothing fragmentary about it. As we read 
the history of one race or nation we are reminded by frequent 
references of what is going on at the same time in other parts of 
the world. The volume is in no sense a text-book. It should be 
read, as the author recommends, “straightforwardly almost as 
a novel is read,” for it is in that way that the reader can best 
grasp what may, by analogy, be called the plot of it, and see all 
history as a whole, not as a collection of unrelated records of 
separate nations. 

In his opening chapters, Mr. Wells goes back to the very be- 
By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


' NHE man who finds that he has forgotten most of the his- 


*\ Snort History or THE Wor LD. Tilustrated. 


455 pages. 


ginning of time and discusses what astronomers have thought 
about the origin of the solar system and the earth. He then tells 
what geologists have read in the Record of the Rocks about the 
beginning of life on our own planet and its development into the 
forms we know to-day. Mr. William Jennings Bryan and others 
of his way of thinking will no doubt take exception to the author's 
acceptance of evolution and his other deviations from the Biblical 
story of mankind, for Mr. Wells looks upon the Bible as he does 
upon other writings from the past, as a‘record of what men have 
thought about the origin and the purpose of life. There will be 
others too, who will disagree with some of the author's con- 
clusions, but that is to be expected. History is not an exact 
science, and. human records are seldom absolutely trustworthy, 
but nearly always. colored by the beliefs and prejudices of the 
recorder. The best that the historian can do is to weigh the 
evidence and endeavor to judge it as impartially as he is able. 
In this respect it may be said for Mr. Wells that he does not 
glorify the British, or even the white race, at the expense of other 
nations and races. 

A very good example of the author’s breadth of treatment is 
found in what he has to say about Jesus and his teachings. He 
avoids all discussion of the divinity of Christ as being outside the 
province of the historian. But what Jesus taught has had such 
profound and far-reaching effect on the thought and actions of 
mankind that it must be recognized as the force behind one of the 
great movements of history. Of this, Mr. Wells says: 


The doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, which was the main 
teaching of Jesus, is certainly one of the most revolutionary doc- 
trines that ever stirred and changed human thought. It is small 
wonder if the world of that time failed to grasp its full significance, 
and recoiled in dismay from even a half-apprehension of its tre- 
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mendous challenges to the established habits and institutions of 
mankind. For the doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, as Jesus seems 
to have preached it, was no less than a bold and uncompromising 
demand for a complete change and cleansing of the life of our strug- 
gling race, an utter cleansing, without and within. To the Gospels 
the reader must go for all that is preserved of this tremendous teach- 
ing; here we are only concerned with the jar of its impact upon 
established ideas. 

The Jews were persuaded that God the one God of the whole 
world, was a righteous 
god, but they also thought 
of him as a trading: god, 
who had made a bargain 
with their Father Abra- 
ham about them, a very 
good bargain indeed for 
them, to bring them at last 
to predominance in the 
earth. With dismay and 
anger they heard Jesus 
sweeping away all their 
securities. God, he 
taught, was no bargainer; 
there were no chosen 
people and no favorites 
in the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. God was the loving 
father of all life, as in- 
capable of showing favor 
as the universal sun. 
And all men were bro- 
thers—sinners alike and 
beloved sons alike—of 
this divine father. In 
the parable of the Good 
Samaritan Jesus cast 
scorn upon that natural 
tendency we all obey, to 
glorify our own people and to minimize the righteousness of other 
ereeds and other races. In the parable of the laborers he thrust 
aside the obstinate claim of the Jews to have a special claim upon 
God. All whom God takes into the kingdom, he taught, God serves 
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THE RUTOT BUST OF A CRO-MAGNON MAN 


he says: 


thing for mankind that scores of millions of people were too 
“patriotic,” stupid, or apathetic to prevent this disaster by a 
movement toward European 
unity upon frank and gener- 
ous lines, than that a smaller 
number of people may have 
been active in bringing it 
about. 


Of the results of the war 


We are beginning to 
realize that that conflict, 
terrible and enormous as it 
was, ended nothing, began 
nothing and settled nothing. 
It killed millions of peo- 
ple; it wasted and impov- 
erished the world. It , 
smashed Russia altogether. aves 
It was at best an acute and 
frightful reminder that we 
were living foolishly and 
confusedly without much 
plan or foresight in a dan- 
gerous and unsympathetic 
universe. The crudely or- 
ganized egotisms and pas- 
sions of national and im- 
perial greed that carried 
mankind into that tragedy, 
emerged from it sufficiently 
unimpaired to make some 
other similar disaster highly 
probable so soon as the 
world has a little recovered 
from its war exhaustion and 
fatigue. 
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Mr. Wells has very little 


alike; there is no distinction in his treatment, because there is no 
measure to his bounty. From all, moreover, as the parable of the 
buried talent witnesses, and as the incident of the widow’s mite 
enforces, he demands the utmost. There are no privileges, no rebates 
and no excuses in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


faith in the League of Na- 
tions, but he sees in the spirit 
that created it a hope of 
better things to come. As 
he expresses it: 


JAPANESE SOLDIER OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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Tn like manner Mr. Wells goes on to explain how the Romans, 
and indeed all those whose wealth or position in life gave them 
special advantages over their fellow men, saw in these doctrines 
a threat to deprive them of all the privileges they enjoyed, while 
the poor and the downtrodden hailed Jesus as one who would lead 
them out of bondage. These new doctrines struck at what the 
privileged classes considered the very foundations of society. It 
is not at all strange that 
Jesus was looked upon as 
a dangerous man and that 
he and his followers were 
persecuted. 

Coming down to modern 
times, the reader will no 
doubt be most interested 
in what the author has to 
say about the World War. 
He does not attempt to 
place the direct responsi- 
bility for it, but he does 
show the general conditions 
of international jealousy and 
suspicion that led up to it. 


It is not within the scope 
of this history [he says] 
to define the exact share 
of blame for this vast ca- 
tastrophe. The more inter- 
esting question is not why 
the Great War was begun 
but why the Great War 
was not anticipated and 
prevented. Itisa far graver 
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CROMWELL DISSOLVES THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND SO BECOMES 
AUTOCRAT OF THE ENGLISH REPUBLIC 


(From a contemporary satirical print in the British Museum) 


(Un the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London) 
Born prematurely and 

crippled at its birth, that League has become indeed, with its 
elaborate and unpractical constitution and its manifest limitations 
of power, a serious obstacle in the way of any effective reorgan- 
ization of international relationships. The problem would be a 
clearer one if the League did not yet exist. Yet that world- 
wide blaze of enthusiasm that first welcomed the project, that 
readiness of men everywhere round and about the earth, of men, 
that is, as distinguished 
from governments, for a 
world control of war, is 
a thing to be recorded with 
emphasis in any history. 
Behind the short-sighted 
governments that divide 
and mismanage human 
affairs, a real force for world 
unity and world order exists 
and grows. 


Mr. Wells’s “Short His- 
tory” is an entirely new 
work, not a condensation of 
his “Outline of History.” 
It is meant for those who 
are too busy to read that 
earlier and longer work. It 
covers the same ground, but 
in a more swiftly moving 
narrative, and in its calm 
certainty of i 
an even more noteworthy 


touch it 


achievement than its famou 
predecessor. 
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A Chinese Night’s Entertainment 


By A. Donald Douglas 


INCOLN justly said that a wise man or a wise politician 
(if such things be) doesn’t swap horses in midstream; 
but ever since the dawn of time the very wisest men 
have been swapping stories even in midstream, tho more usually 
round a fire or in the long leisure of an uneventful journey. 
Before critics evolved theories of narrative prose fiction from their 
inner consciousness, or professors got up bulky tomes on the art 
of the short story, men of the desert and women about the house 
were spinning yarns. No mat- 
ter to what race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of office servi- 
tude you-may belong, you are 
at one with the men of all ages’ 
in the need of fiction and the 
construction of a plausible ad- 
venture. 

In the process of history the 
folk tale has expanded to the 
huge proportions of the novel; 
and yet under its multitudinous 
disguises the art of fiction is and 
probably will continue to be the 
art of fiction. Brigands old and 
brigands young gather about 
the fire while Antonio relates a 
whopper; children swarm upon 
tired business parents for the 
tale that is told, but never too 
often; traveling salesmen and 
the Canterbury pilgrims forget 
the tedium of the Missouri 
Pacific or the dust of the road in 
yet another good one told with 
art or told. with indiscretion; 
and in “Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainments”* the wise men of 
the Celestial empire met at the 
home of Kno Tzu-chien for the 
unfoldment of Chinese folk tales. 

The wise men of the Far East 
have always denied the realism 
of time and the tyranny of 
natural appearances. For the 
Chinese, life has never been a 
continuity from the subway to 
athe office and so home by the 
subway and to bed to nurse in- 
juries received from the trampling feet. Of course, the Chinese 
barter and chaffer and all that, but these things are not facts. 
Time is only a convention of the mind. The only truth is the 
truth of the human soul projected into a world where the noise 
and fury of life reverberate like meaningless fantasms down the 
corridors of the hooded, watchful mind. The Eastern philosophers 
do not ery aloud that their too, too solid flesh may melt, or exclaim 
upon the rigid mechanism of a world prisoned in the thrall of 
heartless laws. The only laws are the laws of the soul’s develop- 
ment; and Nature is no more than a painted dream-picture hung 
before the divinity of Tao, the one wisdom and the shining truth. 


*CHINESE Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Selected and edited by Brian 
Brown. Foreword by the Right Honorable Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Minister 
from China to the United States. 222 pages. New York: Brentano’s. 





THE HOME OF KNO TZU-CHIEN, CHINESE SAGE, AT THE 
STORY-TELLING HOUR 


Nature may sail fantastic goblin clouds across the windy skies, 
or conjure tempests on the vexed surface of the unresting deep, 
or topple climbing mountaineers beneath a roaring cataclysm.. 
No matter: these mists will pass like fiery symbols thrown upon 
the illusory hinterlands of a troubling dream. “Since I am in no 
way persuaded that reality is real, how then shall I admit that a 
dream is only a dream?” asks the Oriental proverb. If “time” is 
not an orderly progression you can not very well be rushed for 
time. Let fools cultivate the 
deceptive activity of our West- 
ern life, where wise men do not 
so much fear to tread as refuse 
to tread. Now, in most occi- 
dental tales the fact of time is 
of course the determining issue 
of the plot and the constructive 
agent of the form. If you be- 
lieve in physical continuity, you 
must accept the famous and 
oft-repeated “unities,”’ and un- 
roll the screen of life as an ad- 
venturous and many-colored 
voyaging (not as a dream state) 
toward the cataracts of oblivion 
that wash you down unto the 
eventual happy isles. A West- 
ern novel presents the approved 
“beginning, middle, and end,” 
and upon the discord and toil of 
life rivets the framework of a 
calculated formula. 

In the “Chinese Nights’ En- 
tainments”’ you will sometimes 
find a “plot” and a frank joy in 
the rebellious flesh; but even, 
more, you will leave our hard, 
acrid world of fact, garish like 
the stare of noonday, for a twi- 
lit sanctuary where the spirit 
ponders upon an inner world of 
emotions as vast and mysterious 
and worthy of study as the law 
of gravitation or the income tax’ 
returns or the federal budget. 
Herein time does not matter, for 
there is no time; a definite plot 
does not count, for a plot is the 
creature of a barren theorem; and the approved beginning, 
middle, and end can not exist where continuity does not exist. 
In the “Story of Effort and Destiny,” Effort gets the worst of the 
debate, just as in Western tales effort is the be-all and bank- 
account of life. Effort is no business man, implacable in the. 
necessity of doing something about it. He admits that he has no 
control over events, and asks, “Is it not owing to your manage-: 
ment that things turn out as they do?” Destiny answers, “The 
very name Destiny shows that there can be no question of man- 
agement in the case. When the way is straight, I push on; when 
it is crooked, I let be. Old age and early death, failure and suc- 
cess, high rank and humble station, riches and poverty—all these’ 
come naturally, and of themselves. Of their ultimate causes, I 
am ignorant: how could it be otherwise? Being what it is, without 
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knowing why—that is the meaning of Destiny. What room is 
there for management here?”’ No room at all, indeed, for the 
immense seriousness of cost, accounting, and sales management, 
and young men bent on snaring the bright goddess of fortune and 
living in the suburbs! 

The reverential quietism of the “Chinese Nights’ Entertain- 
ments” is not a stupid fatalism, or the simple acquiescence of 
children, but itself the very child of sophistication. In structure 
and style the tales are simple, but they are not the flowering of a 
simple-minded people. Subtlety is the breath of their nostrils, 
and wisdom lingers as the portion of their withdrawn contentment. 

In the home of Kno Tzu-chien sit the wise men telling the tales 
of old China. The “Chinese Nights’ Entertainments”’ divides 
itself into three parts: Chinese Nights’ Entertainments, Taoist 
Tales, and the Feast of the Lanterns. Each story is related 
through the supposed agency of a separate speaker, but the tale is 
the thing. Upon the narrative each speaker does not impose a 
distinct psychology In forming the whole collection lies the cen- 
tral philosophy of the East: the absence of time and the presence 
of the soul, the denial of that bustling vulgarity which, like the 
overture to “ William Tell,” is an expense of spirit and a waste of 
shame. From fragmentary folk tales the stories grow to merry 
incidents of the Feast of Lanterns, where young Mr. Fun enters 
the house of his beloved, by his very audacity persuades her to 
elope, returns disguised as an intermediary, and by light-hearted 


fraud wins the girl’s parents to his suit. 


Evil men disguise themselves as foxes and are trapt through 
Yun Hao is the guest of the 
Thunder God, and from swollen clouds empties assuaging rain 
upon the parched fields of his native village while other villages 
suffer drought. Despite his small stature, Han Hsiu is the great- 
est military leader of his time. He invents the kite, flies over the 
camp of his redoubtable enemy, warns him like a god speaking, 
and so throws the army into confusion. A lively stone monkey 
wishes to be king of the sky. Buddha consents if the monkey 





KUNG PENG TAH AND THE WOODCUTTER 





HSU THE FISHERMAN 


can jump from his hand and back again. The confident and 
elusive ape leaps far into the dim distances, and leaves his mark 
upon a red pillar towering enormous and majestic on the edge of 
the world. On his return Lord Buddha asks him if he isn’t going 
to jump, showing him that the mark thus. made is on the end of 
one ef Buddha’s own fingers—Buddha, lord of the sky. 

The “ Chinese Nights’ Entertainments”’ do not offer the sinister 
and gorgeous histories of The Thousand and One Nights, or the 
iniquitous allurements of The Decameron. They lack even the 
picturesque invention of Grimm’s Fairy-Tales. Their apparent 
simplicity, however, does not indicate simpleness, and their wis- 
dom is not the overrated wisdom of little children. It is the wis- 
dom of old men who have gone through life before they write their 
pregnant commentaries upon the human comedy of dreams. 

The exquisite prose poem, “A Taoist Explains Love,” contains 
the core and essence of dream-beauty: 


T sat with a Taoist sage upon the soft turf of the mountainside, the 
quietness of our mood in sympathy with the solemn stillness of twi- 
light. The distant mountain ranges seemed to be kneeling beneath 
the slow-descending blessing of night. The rush of the sea sounded 
distant and indistinct, lost in its own greatness. The sage said, “‘I 
loved, too, young man, before you drew breath into the world. She 
was gentler than the lines of those distant mountains, more tender 
than those hushed treetops, and the light of her presence was more 
pleasant to see than the still shining of yonder star. I will not tell you 
her story. It was more scorching than a very hell, but it was not real, 
and it is over now, like a storm that has passed.” 


The poet who preferred fifty years of Europe to a cycle of Cathay 
was a little too sure of himself and too sure of “progress.” It is 
true enough that no one of our Western races, torn with war and 
hate and infinite misrule, can compass this Oriental peace. In the 
“Chinese Nights’ Entertainments” the corruptible takes on the in- 
corruptible, and Wisdom is justified of her Taoist children. Life is 
a walking shadow; it is not a tale told by an idiot, but a tale told 
rather by wise men steeped in theserenity of the contemplative soul. 
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The Changing Art of the Modern Playwright 
By Lloyd Morris 


younger generation whose program of reform called for the 

extinction of theactor and the abolition of the audience, the 
theater has always been supplied by the critics with a counsel of 
perfection. But in the United States, and within the past decade, 
an effective dramatic criticism has arisen which, instead of dis- 
cussing the drama from without, has labored at it from within. 
The concerted attack of the dissatisfied amateur everywhere, and 
the consequent brave excrescence 
of “art theaters” and “little thea- 
ters” throughout the country, has 
constituted a vigorous criticism 
and afforded an index of vitality. 
The amateur movement in the 
theater has had a number of inter- 
esting results. One is the develop- 
ment of a body of native dramatic 
literature destined specifically to 
its use; another is the introduction 
to American audiences of foreign 
dramatic literature which might 
otherwise be unknown. And it 
has required only a very few years 
for this body of drama, both 
native and foreign, to reach an 
even wider public in book form. 


\ROM the days of Aristotle to those of that youngest of the 





A large and important portion of 
this literature, especially by Ameri- 
can playwrights, has taken the 
form of the one-act play. And in 
this the movement in the United 
States has closely paralleled the 
corresponding but earlier Euro- 
pean movement. For, as Mr. 
Moses points out in the prefatory 
essay to his admirable “Repre- 
sentative One-Act Plays by Con- 
tinental Authors,”* the rise of 
the form began in 1887, when 
André Antoine modestly launched 
ain Paris his Théatre-Libre with 
the savings from his salary as an 
employee of the Paris Gas Works. Like all the innumerable 
revolts from the commercial theater and the theater of tradition 
which have succeeded it, the Théatre-Libre in showing hospitality 
to the one-act play, ordinarily rejected by the commercial theater, 
was making its first experiments in the simplest of dramatic forms 
and one well within reach of the new technic which it sought to 
develop. It was probably the phenomenal success of Antoine’s 
dream of a new theater, and the success of similar companies 
which, following his example if not his style, sprang up all over 
continental Europe, that assured the one-act play of a definite 
place in the European theater. How deeply the form has taken 
root and how thoroughly and consistently it has been exploited 
by the principal contemporary European dramatists is clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Moses’s collection, a volume notable for 
the excellence and inclusiveness of its contents as for its judicious 
and scholarly interpretative notes and its comprehensive bio- 
graphical and bibliographical data. 





1 REPRESENTATIVE OnE-AcT PLAYS BY CONTINENTAL AuTHORS. Edited 
by Montrose J. Moses. 463 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 





EUGENE O'NEILL 


Mr. Moses has chosen plays by fifteen continental European 
playwrights, and the collection is both representative and catholic, 
including examples of the work of writers heretofore largely 
unknown to American readers as well as that of dramatists whose 
art is familiar to us. An elder generation is represented by the 
Frenchmen Henri Lavedan (Five Little Dramas) and Georges 
de Porto-Riche (Francoise’s Luck) and the Italian Giuseppe 
Giacosa (Sacred Ground). The rebels of yesterday are exempli- 
fied in Schnitzler (Countess Miz- 
zie), Von Hoffmansthal (Death 
and the Fool), Maeterlinck (The 
Blind), Sudermann  (Teias), 
Wedekind (The Court Singer), 
Andreyev (An Incident), and 
Strindberg (Simoom). Anew gen- 
eration and new ideals achieve 
expression in the work of André 
de Lorde (The Woman Who Was 
Acquitted), Hjalmar Bergstrom 
(The Birthday Party), the Quin- 
teros (By Their Words Ye Shall 
Know Them), Martinez-Sierra 
(The Lover), and Nikolai Evréi- 
nov (A Merry Death). 

Of this last group the brothers - 
Quintero and Martinez-Sierra are 
not wholly unfamiliar names to 
American audiences, but the two 
plays by which they are respec- 
tively represented in this volume 
are for the first time published in 
English translation. Both the 
Quinteros and Martinez-Sierra 
write specifically for the popular 
theater of Spain, in which the one- 
and two-act forms are solidly en- 
trenched, an evening’s program 
being ordinarily made up of a 
number of short plays. “By 
Their Words Ye Shall Know 
Them” and “The Lover’ are 
romantic comedies charmingly 
conceived and written in a vein of playful humor. In contrast, 
Edwin Bjérkman’s adaptation of the Danish Hjalmar Bergstrém’s 
ironic comedy “The Birthday Party” is far more robust fare, a 
cynical tho moving study of human nature incisively etched. 
Eyréinov, the inaugurator of the “monodrama,” a form “based 
upon the principle of identifying the stage with the representation - 
of the acting character,” is represented by a harlequinade in 
which the joke, philosophically enough, is on the audience. 
André de Lorde, principal dramatist of the Grand-Guignol of 
Paris and known in France as the “prince of terror,” is another 
contemporary playwright none of whose formidable list of works 
has hitherto been made available in English. “The Woman 
Who Was Acquitted,” finely translated by Mr. Moses, displays 
de Lorde’s spirit and technic at its best. He has frequently 
written in collaboration with Professor Alfred Binet, the physio- 
logical psychologist, and is himself an authority on both criminal 
and abnormal psychology. Most of his plays—the included 
example being no exception—are motivated in this preoccupation 
and are compact, swift refinements upon the sensation of horror. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


been offered for public perusal for many moons. 








A volume of reminiscences that is different. Greeted with chuckles of laughter and delight in England. The raconteur 
will find it a mine of good stories and anecdotes. 


S. Morgan-Powell: “A brilliantly pungent volume. The author possesses a very keen sense of humor that enables 
him to tell stories with aplomb and a relish that adds sharpness to their wit. We begin with his start in literary work 
and from that point to the end we read with steadily increasing interest a record as remarkable as anything that has 
Mr. Wyndham’s sense of humor leads him off the beaten track 
repeatedly, but each little excursion results in a first rate story which one wants to remember and repeat. I have seldom 
read a book of autobiography that contained so much eminently diverting material for a raconteur. The author’s 
portrait-gallery is astonishingly extensive and varied. His writing has the effect of a powerful tonic upon a jaded 
y : : At the same time you are always kept on the verge of laughter—the quiet chuckling 
kind that gives such intense satisfaction, no matter at what hour you may be reading. I have read the book through 
and through again.” 


$2.50 




















































































D. H. LAWRENCE 


You and your friends will want to 
know and possess the works of 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


conceded to be the great genius of our 
age. Each of his works is a distinct 
and fresh contribution. 








WOMEN IN LOVE 


John Macy: ‘‘Insidious loveliness." 
This great masterpiece, formerly 
$15, in a new, unabridged edition. 

$2.50 


ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 


N. Y. Times: “These stories will 
prove a fruitful and long-enduring 
source of pleasure.” $2.00 


AARON’S ROD 


The Bookman: ‘Lawrence is al- 
most everywhere regarded as a 
genius. He has no equal among the 
writers of his generation.’’ $2.00 


THE LOST GIRL 


Lawrence’s most popular novel. 
$2.00 


SEA AND SARDINIA 


A superb gift book is this outstand- 
ing travel book, illustrated in mar- 
velous keeping with the text in 
eight full color pictures by_ the 
talented young Jan Juta. $5.00 


FANTASIA OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


A new and remarkable statement of 
Lawrence’s Philosophy. 


Here is the “original system of 
philosophy” predicted by DON 
MARQUIS when he wrote in the 
New York Tribune of Lawrence’s 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


that he ‘‘recommends it because 
Lawrence is a poet who sees deeper 
and more clearly than Freud and 
Jung, is simpler, and free of their 
obsessions and absurdities.”” $2.25 


For a description of these and other 
works by D. H. Lawrence write for 
free pamphlet. 





FICTION 


THE GENTLEMAN 
from SAN FRANCISCO 


And Other Stories 
By IVAN A. BUNIN 


Translated by D. H. Lawrence, S. S. 
Koteliansky, Leonard Woolf 


N. Y. Times: ‘‘The quantity of praise 
heaped upon THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO, that ex- 
traordinary short story, is not without 
reason. Using the simplest of imple- 
ments the author has etched an epoch. 
. . . The book is one of the most satis- 
fying that has appeared this season.” 


J. Middleton Murry in the London Nation 
and Athenaeum: ‘“‘One of the greatest 
short stories of our age, and perhaps the 
only great story which is truly modern 
in the sense that it gives a synthesis of 
existence under aspects which never 
existed before. Is there another Russian 
writer since Gorky of whom so much can 
be truly said?’’ $1.50 


OUT 3. FRYING PAN 


By C. NINA BOYLE 


Author of ‘‘What Became of Mr. 
Desmond”’ 


A new rogue and mystery story with a 
most ingenious plot drawn on a canvas 
that is truly Dickensonian in its flavor, 
immensity, and amazing knowledge of 
people. The author’s observations are 
so fresh and sane that even her scoun- 
drels do not leave a nasty taste behind. 


London Daily Mail: “‘ Not often is a plot 
so ingenious and intriguing, combined 
with so neat a skill in drawing character 
and in creating different kinds of social 
atmosphere.” 


The New Age: ‘‘ There is no reason why 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN should 
not have a circulation equal to that of 
*Raffles.’”’ $2.00 


SPILLED WINE 
By G. ST. JOHN-LOE 


The story of a modern young woman, 
a typically modern woman, of the post- 
war period. Vivid, true, real, yet poeti- 
cally beautiful in parts. The love idyll 
in the middle of the book is rarely 
exquisite. 

Miss St. John-Loe is looked upon as the 
most promising young woman novelist 
of England. $2.00 


FICTION 


CASANOVA’S HOME- 
COMING 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Heywood Broun: “‘A glorious piece of 
work,” 

Carl Van Doren: ‘‘The best novel pub- 
lished in America in 1921.” 

N. Y. Evening Post: ‘‘ Written in the 
style of the 18th century, it reminds one 
of the best originals, ever surpasses them 
in brilliance of technique.” 

Formerly ten dollars, now in a popular, 
unabridged edition at $2.50 


BATOUALA 


By RENE MARAN 


The Negro Novel that Won the Prix 
Concourt 


Discussed by the Entire Country 


New York Times: “‘An astounding book.” 


Current Affairs, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce: ‘“‘Quite the finest modern novel 
depicting a phase of life in a strange part 
of the world that we have ever read.” 


The Bookman: “‘The most significant 
piece of fiction before the world today.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal: “‘Its sen- 
tences leap at you like live creatures of 
the jungle.” $1.75 


INTRUSION 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 
The Story of a Heartless Woman 


Chicago Journal of Commerce: ‘‘Once in 
a long while somebody writes a book 
which grips you so completely by its 
truth and power that you are completely 
absorbed in its problem. INTRUSION 
is such an accomplishment. As definite 
and distinguished a piece of work as has 
come this way for many a day. A psy- 
chological study of considerable breadth 
and depth, clothed in the perfect rai- 
ment of an absorbing story.” 


F. P. A., in New York World: “Full of 
delight. Hereby earnestly and ardently 
recommended.” 


New York Times: “Quite definitely 
places Mrs. Seymour among _ those 
figures of our day who are to be con- 
sidered in the most serious manner.” 


The above brief extracts give but a faint 
indication of the astounding praise 
which INTRUSION has received from 
the entire American press. All critics, 
without exception, have hailed it as a 
novel of the first importance which sets 
a new literary standard. $2.00 
a 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
MIRRORSof MOSCOW 


By LOUISE BRYANT 


With Portrait Illustrations and Col- 
ored Wrapper by Césare 


Louise Bryant has fine perception for 
people’s salient traits, for the features 
that mark individuality. She draws 
life-like, full-length portraits. And 
when you have been through her por- 
trait gallery, you feel you have seen 
a composite portrait of the whole of 
Russia itself, in every phase of its 
vivid, turbulent, complex life, social, 
political, industrial, agricultural, re- 
ligious, educational and _ purely 
human. Each portrait is a revelation 
of a certain side of Russia, as, for 
instance, Father Tikon of the religious 
side, Lunacharsky of the educational 
side, Kollontay of the woman ques- 
tion, andsoon. The author’s method 
is nonpartisan. $2.50 


JEREMIAH 
By STEFAN ZWEIG 


The well-known Biographer of Romain 
Rolland 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


A drama which nobly and thrillingly 
depicts the spiritual struggles of today 
through the prophet Jeremiah. 

New York Times: ‘‘A drama of grand- 
eur and beauty, with scale and sweep, 
vivid characterization and fervor and 
loftiness of diction.”’ $2.50 


ROMAIN ROLLAND: 
The Man and His Work 
By STEFAN ZWEIG 


Author of ‘‘Emile Verhaeren”’ 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
A Standard Biography 


New York Tribune: ‘This biography 
of Rolland must immediately take its 
place among the italicized books of the 
year.” 


R. M. Lovett in New Republic: “ Mr. 
Zweig’s biography is no ordinary one. 
The narrative is kept on the high 
plane of Rolland’s intellectual 
achievement.” With portraits and 
illustrations. $4.00 


















The Best Reviewed Novel of 1922 in England 
Several Large Editions in a Few Weeks 


THE HOUSE 2. BEAUTIFUL HOPE 


By ROBERT STUART CHRISTIE 
One Extract from the Extraordinary Chorus of Praise with Which the Book Was Recewwed: 


London Times: “A romance of originality and charm, 
of Raphael and Pepita is literally clothed in flowers. 
girlhood. The arresting quality of this book inclines us t 


Christie’s future career.” 


Our complete catalogue sent free upon request. 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher, 





a delightfully fantastic idyll. The tale of the love 
A very true and delicate study of unsophisticated 
o look forward with considerable interest to Mr. 
$2.00 


5 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 
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“The Woman Who Was Acquitted,” dealing with the fact that 
in French criminal procedure, as in our own, a person oncé 
acquitted of a criminal charge can not again be tried upon the 
same charge, is a powerful criticism of the administration of 
justice. But dramatically its interest is derived not from the 
abstract thesis, but from the sensational situation which illus- 
trates it, and from the austere and terrifying study of criminal 
insanity which it presents. 

Meanwhile the assured and versatile technique, the experimental 
attitude and the sophisticated outlook of those European dram- 
atists who have worked in the one-act form have not been without 
influence upon our own playwrights. The literature which the 
“ort theater’? movement has created in the United States is by 
no’ means unimportant or insignificant. The general trend of 
that literature, some of its high achievement and some of its fail- 
ure are well exemplified by such volumes as Mr. Frank Shay’s 
“Contemporary One-Act Plays of 1921—American,’”’ Professor 
F. H. Koch’s collection of “Carolina Folk Plays’* and Mr. 
Langner’s “Five One-Act Comedies. ’”* 

Unquestionably the finest and most original talent nourished 
by the movement is that of Eugene O'Neill, to whom the stage 
of the Provincetown Players offered a generous opportunity for 
technical experimentation, for the cultivation of resources hitherto 
largely neglected, for the development of a body of dramatic 
literature that, always deliberately realistic, is often poetically 
conceived. It is therefore not surprizing that “The Dreamy 
Kid,” Mr. O’Neill’s contribution to Mr. Shay’s anthology, sets a 
standard to which the remaining nineteen plays are obviously 
unequal. And yet “The Dreamy Kid,” a grim little melodrama 
of negro life in New York City, powerful and intense as it is, 
hardly represents Mr. O’Neill at his best. It has, however, con- 
centration of mood and economy of line; it moves swiftly and 
surely, and it produces, as the one-act play properly should, a 
single sharp and consistent emotional effect. Of the other plays 
selected by Mr. Shay, “The Hero of Santa Maria,” by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht, a frosty and telling satire of 
human ignobility, best illustrates the combination of conquest of 
form and intellectual incentive toward which the most intelligent 
dramatists of the movement are working. That technical dex- 
terity by itself is insufficient to the purpose is shown by such an 
empty play as “Finders-Keepers” by George Kelly, which, 
despite a record of three years’ continuous performance in vaude- 
ville, resolves into facile manipulation of the obvious. But when 
such dexterity is leavened by dramatic instinct and directed 
toward the illustration of emotions arising out of veritable expe- 
rience, as in Miss McCauley’s “The Conflict,” the result is the- 
atrically effective and humanly interesting. 

A large number of the playwrights represented in Mr. Shay’s 
anthology, and many other writers for the “little theater” not 
therein represented, have experimented in light comedy. In that 
vein the most conspicuously successful, and perhaps the innovator 
of the tradition in this country, is Mr. Philip Moeller, whose one- 
act comedies possess a sparkle and a sophistication as yet un- 
matched by his colleagues in the craft and unequaled in his own 
more ambitious efforts. None of Mr. Moeller’s comedies is 
included in Mr. Shay’s anthology, but the tendency which he 
inaugurated is illustrated by a number of plays. The nearest 
approach to them is made by Harry Wagstaff Gribble in “ All 
Gummed Up,” a slight bit of trifling in which Mr. Gribble at- 





2 CONTEMPORARY ONE-AcT Piays or 1921—American. Edited by 
Frank Shay. 630 pages. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd and Co. $3.75. 


CAROLINA Fotk Piays. Edited by F. H. Koch. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. $1.75. 


4¥tve One-Acrt Comepres. By Lawrence Langner. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd and Co. $2. 


160 pages. 


165 pages. 


tempts to fuse the methods of Mr. Moeller and Miss Clare 
Kummer. Mr. Floyd Dell in “Sweet and Twenty,” and Mr. 
Christopher Morley in “Thursday Evening” are sentimentally 
pleasant without being very amusing. Miss Glaspell’s and 
Mr. Cooke’s “Tickless Time” is trivial and artificial, but unfor- 
tunately not clever. Another tendency and another channel of 
expression, the play of fancy, has likewise been somewhat thor- 
oughly exploited by the younger group of playwrights. In Mr. 
Shay’s volume one finds Mr. Stuart Walker’s “Sir David Wears 
a Crown,” Miss Millay’s “Two Slatterns and a King,” Mr. 
Langner’s “Matinata,” Mr. Smith’s “Forbidden Fruit’’—all of 
them good, and most of them merely good. The poets, Miss 
Millay, and Mr. Harry Kemp in “Solomon’s Song” do not show 
to any great advantage, and Miss Millay has not achieved as 
highly as in her lovely “Aria da Capo.” Mr. Langner’s “ Mati- 
nata,’”’ a harlequinade of Greenwich Village, is mildly diverting, 
but lacks the incisive wit which distinguishes Evréinov’s “A 
Merry Death,” included in Mr. Moses’s anthology of Continental 
playwrights. “Matinata,” together with four other comedies 
by Mr. Langner, is published in a separate volume with an intro- 
duction by St. John G. Ervine, in which the Irish novelist and 
playwright after some discursive excursions into Irish politics and 
the Lucy Stone League praises Mr. Langner’s work highly. The 
five plays, all dealing with the themes of marriage and family 
life, are deftly constructed and reveal no small degree of technical 
expertness in the one-act form. But the texture and the content 
are slight and the satire inconclusive, altho the situations are 
those of pure comedy. One exception should be noted, “Li- 
censed,”’ which, altho termed a comedy by its author, is a bit of 
vivid melodrama not without a satiric implication. It is Mr. 
Langner’s best play, and it demonstrates the vigor of the move- 
ment’s experimental period. 

The five one-act plays which make up “Carolina Folk Plays” 
are the result of an exceedingly interesting experiment in the 
theater, and by virtue of their own distinction are of somewhat 
unusual significance. They are representative of the work of the 
Carolina Playmakers, an organization of amateurs recruited from 
the student body of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. This organization, formed by Professor F. H. Koch, who 
originally founded a similar movement in North Dakota, writes, 
produces and acts its own plays, drawing for its subjects on the 
life and legend of the locality in which it exists. The five plays 
edited by Professor Koch are veritable folk-plays, as native 
and indigenous to American soil as are the plays of Colum or 
Synge to Ireland, and the spirit of the movement inevitably recalls 
that of the Irish National Theater in its early days twenty years 
ago. The volume reveals quite clearly the art and the versatility 
of the playmakers, the authenticity of their inspiration, the 
verisimilitude and beauty with which they portray the life and 
the dreams of the folk about whom they write. Their range is 
extensive, extending from such veristic tragedies of peasant life 
as “Peggy” or “The Last of the Loweries” to ebullient comedy 
in “Dod Gast Ye Both!” and poetic studies of folk superstition in 
“When Witches Ride.” As the vision and the vein are rich, the 
technique is intelligent and the craftsmanship simple and highly 
effective. These Carolina folk-plays are among the best things 
that the amateur movement in the theater has given us; they 
enrich our dramatic literature with an art arising out of experience 
intimately known and profoundly felt, an art, in short, that is in 
every way comparable to that of those European countries in 
which folk-literature is a familiar expression. Somewhat similar 
in intention, if not in effect, is Mr. Culbertson’s “Goat Alley,’”® 
a three-act tragedy of negro life in Washington. The original 
form of this play was in one act, and in that form it is re- 
produced in Mr. Shay’s anthology. But the story demanded 
extension, and in its final form the play has a poignant intensity — 
of emotion which carries it above the level of its obviously melo- 
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A Hind in 
“Richmond Park 
By W. H. HUDSON 


Of all writers of recent years he 
gives one most strongly a sense 
of sharing the companionship 
of a man who in wise maturity 
still retains the enthusiasm 
and sensitiveness of youth. 
First American edition, limited 
to 1500 copies for sale. $5.00 
“A great naturalist, a writer of equal 
charm and significance and a rare 
spirit.” 

“His work exhibits a richness and 
a fine discrimination which together 
form the essence of good literature.” — 
Brooks SHEPARD in The Literary 
Review. 


The Life of the 
Spirit and the 

Life of To-day 

By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Author of ‘‘ Mysticism,” “‘ Prac- 
tical Mysticism,” ‘‘The Es- 
sentials of Mysticism,” etc. 
The Continent:—“Readers of Miss 
Underhill’s earlier writings have been 
hoping for a book like this. We wish 
there were some way to arrest the at- 
tention of some modern educators 
and social workers to this book... . 
Miss Underhill renders here a rich 
service of protection for the new day.” 
$2.50 


Politics 

By FRANK EXLINE 

A book which is so candidly 
critical and hopefully construc- 
tive that it should be read by 
every American interested in 
the nature and function of 
law and in government. It 
works out a thoroughly scien- 
tific plan by which the organism 
of society can enable each indi- 
vidual to secure the private 
or public position for which he 
is best adapted. 

In an extended front page 
review The Times said: 

“Tt is given to few people to project 
into the political forum an idea so 
fundamental that, if accepted, it 
would undermine the basis of exist- 
ing thought and sweep ancient axioms 
and familiar jphrases into the dustbin. 
It is given to still fewer to state the 
idea so clearly, with an outlook upon 
our political system at once so real- 
istic and so finely philosophic, that 
dissent becomes very difficult. But 


that is what the author of this small 
volume has done.” $2.00 
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Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


“Astounding, breath-taking, enthralling adventure.” (N. Y. Times.) 





R. H. DAVIS, ‘Bob Davis of Munsey’s,’’ 


writes: ‘“‘Ossendowski’s ‘Beasts, Men and Gods’ 
is the most sincerely ingenuous record of adven- 
ture I ever read. Only an interpretive soul can 
take the open road as this man took it and fight 
his way to safety without missing a single detail 


of this tour of terror. 


Talk about Cook conduct- 


ing sight-seers through the good and the bad 


lands! 


I elect in future to go with Ossendowski, 


who is a good traveller, goes right, and is prepared 


for the worst.”’ 


KATHARINE LEE 
BATES :— 


“More absorbing than any 
fiction. . . . It is sometimes 
hard to tell which are Beasts 
and which are Men, but his 
own quiet heroism certainly 
rankshim verynearthe Gods.” 


The appeal of the book is universal. 


The Life of 
Cardinal Gibbons 


By A. SINCLAIR WILL 


In two octavo volumes, with 
illustrations. The set $10.00 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
writes in The Catholic World: 
“A biography has vital qualities 
when the author of it understands how 
to correlate the character, the force, 
and the influence of his subject with 
changing atmospheres of his times; 
and Dr. Allen Sinclair Will has done 
this in his Life of Cardinal Gibbons 
with distinguished perception, ex- 
quisite tact, reasonable sympathy and 
admirable discretion.” 5 
JEROME ELMER MURPHY 
writes in the N.Y. Hug. Post: 
‘“At this time, when the term 
‘Americanism’ is stretched to 
cover a multitude of concep- 
tions, it is refreshing to review 
in the clear light of Dr. Will’s 
excellent biography, the life of 
so distinguished an American 
as Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
career was patterned after this 
gospel of patriotism. . . . Dr. 


' Will’s biography is a story of 


a great American as well as a 
great churchman told with 
many intimate touches born of 
a great friendship. It-is also 
a very interesting narrative of 
a phase of the development of 
American political ideas which 
gives it a permanent historical 


_ value.” 


DR. ERNEST M. 
STIRES :— 

“Every page of the vol- 
ume is nourishing and 
stimulates the appetite 
for more. It is a rare 
achievement. ’’ 


Price $3.00 





Seneca Indian Myths 
By JEREMIAH CURTIN 

This famous traveller, linguist, 
ethnologist, and translator left 
behind him a rich treasure of 
the folk-lore and _ primitive 
beliefs of the Seneca Indians 
which but for him would have 
been lost to the world. Except 
as preserved in these records 
which no other man could have 
secured much of this Seneca 
tradition has perished from the 
earth. $5.00 


The Cradle of 


the Deep 

By 

SIR FREDERIC TREVES 
An ideal companion for the 
traveller who wishes to enjoy 
to the utmost the beauty and 


the romantic history of the 
West Indies. $6.00 


Mainly East 

By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 
A thoroughly enjoyable record 
of a 50,000-mile sketching trip 
through Egypt, Palestine, the 
Greek Islands, Smyrna, etc., in 
search of whatever of beauty 
or uncommon interest an ex- 
pemenced traveller might find 
to see. $6.00 


All prices are net, postage extra; these books can be bought through any bookstore or direct from 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The Works of Li Po 
Chinese Poet 


Translated into English verse by 
SHIGEYOSHI OBATA. 

“Mr. Shigeyoshi Obata has given 
us, for the first time in the history 
of translations from the Chinese, 
poems in English that are essen- 
tially Mongol in spirit.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Arthur P. Waley: “Mr. Obata is 
one of the very few translators of 
Oriental poetry who give one the 
impression that he is capable of 
telling us what his poet felt, . . . 
and his use of words shows that 
poetry is chis province.”—The 
Literary Review. $3.50 


Three Plays 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Stark Young writes of the first, “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author”: 
“Tt shows a brilliant originality and 
invention in the situation... it 
releases a poignant vitality, a pres- 
sure of life. It moves you with the 
tragic sense of a passionate hunger for 
reality and pause amid the flux of 
things.”—The New Republic. $3.00 


Countries 
of the Mind 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Mr. Murry, editor of the 
Atheneum, is regarded by many 
as the foremost writer of literary 
criticism of to-day. “There is 
warmth pervading every line and 
every page .. . and the impres- 
sion made by the entire essay is in 
each case that it is well nigh perfect 
in form,” says Percy Hutchison, 
in the V. Y. Times, adding: 
‘“Murry proves his right to 
a very high place among En- 
glish literary critics, perhaps 
the highest.” $4.00 


Valley Waters 
By CHARLES D. STEWART 


Miss Agnes Repplier writes:—‘“1 do 
not read many novels, but I read this 
as soon as it came. You see, I am 
never done reading ‘Partners of 
Providence’ and ‘Buck.’ There are 
a few chapters in those books which 
I nearly know by heart. ‘Valley 
Waters’ is vastly different, but in its 
way as good. And the problem of first 
impressions and early recollections is 
one which interests me deeply.” 

It is a novel of unusual dignity and 
beauty of spirit. $2.00 
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dramatic plot. It serves to indicate how rich a field lies at hand 
for the American playwright who will study seriously and in its 
own terms the life that lies outside his door, and who in his art 
will be as sensitive to its values as he is uncompromising in its 
expression. 

Mention has been made of the Irish National Theater, now the 
Abbey Theater company, of Dublin, which in its earlier days was 
the source of much of the finest contemporary dramatic literature 
in the English language, and which counts among its contributions 
the plays of Synge, those of Yeats, Colum, Lady Gregory and a 
host of others less well-known. It has been a matter of regret to 
many lovers of the art that the later works achieved by the 
Abbey group of playwrights have rarely equaled the intensity 
and beauty of their forerunners. Lady Gregory’s “ Three Wonder 
Plays,”® all of which have been successfully produced within 
the past few years at the Abbey, exemplify the decline of the 
tradition as well as the gradual diminution of Lady Gregory’s 
never too robust talent. Her earlier farces of peasant life 
were brightly and pleasantly amusing tho largely written in 
accordance with a formula which she established and has seldom 
deserted. If they never quite accomplished the stature of true 
distinction, they. at least possest the merits of humor and a 
consistent view of character. But the “ Three Wonder Plays” 
offer little even to the most benevolent and sympathetic reader; 
the machinery creaks audibly, the naiveté is superficial and 
forced, the magic fails to come off. They are variously studies of 
folk-belief and fancy, and of folk-legend in the vein of comedy 
familiar to those who know Lady Gregory’s farces, but they lack 
the exuberance of humor and the spontaneity which made those 
farces eminently successful. A play in which the effect aimed at 
by the playwright does not materialize is necessarily to some 
extent unsuccessful, and this truism might in the last analysis 
serve as a criticism of Miss Jeanette Marks’s four-act play “The 
Sun Chaser,””? founded upon ‘her short story of the same 
name published some years ago. This play, treating symbolically 
of man’s search for happiness, possesses the advantage of an 
inherently powerful idea which, had it been resolutely conceived 
in terms of drama, might have made a moving, eloquent play. 
But whether through indeterminate conception, or in consistent 
technique, the play emerges as neither a realistic picture of life 
nor a symbolic interpretation of it, but collapses into mere inchoate 
suggestion and vagueness. 

It is interesting to compare with the plays previously discust 
so characteristic a product of our commercial theater as Mr. J. 
Hartley Manners’ “The National Anthem.’® Like many other 
clever writers—Mr. A. M. S. Hutchinson in “This Freedom,” 
for example—Mr. Manners has discovered that the formula 
for compelling public attention is to take sides on a popularly 
debatable issue. In the present instance he has chosen not 
feminism, as did Mr. Hutchinson, but “Jazz” and the painful 
antics of the “ younger” generation.” The play, which is actually 
nothing more than an exceedingly platitudinous defense of 
morality in the key of a campaign speech, gives a remarkably 
overdrawn picture of a miscellaneous collection of degenerates 
whom the author would have us accept as typical of American 
youth, and by illustrating the obvious truth that degenerates 
invariably degenerate further, urges us to believe that the country 
is going to the demnition bow-wows. The strange thing is that 


‘Tauren WonpER Puays.. By Lady Gregory. 287 pages. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

7Tae Sun CuHaser. By Jeanette Marks. 119. pages. Cincinnati. 
Stewart Kidd and Co. $1.75. 


‘Tue NaTionAL ANTHEM. By J. Hartley Manners. 203 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Manners quite sincerely believes that this play contains a 
significant moral message and that he has somehow contributed 
to the theater a serious discussion of contemporary life. An 
even stranger thing is that when the play was produced there 
were to be found people who agreed. Actually, of course, the 
play is prodigiously silly as a picture of life and preposterous as a 
moral discussion. But it unquestionably serves its purpose in 
establishing for the reader a definite conception of what it is in 
the commercial theater that has caused the revolt of both the 
dissatisfied amateur and the intelligent audience. The commer- 
cial theater, however, need not wholly stand or fall by such plays 
as “The National Anthem.” Mr. Burns Mantle, dramatic critic 
of the New York Evening Maul. has again brought out his annual 
theatrical year-book, “The Best Plays of 1921-1922,’ and 
the reader will find in that unusually complete record of a 
year’s achievement and failure some account of the several plays 
which afford ground for hope that an American playwright with 
something to say, like Mr. Gilbert Emery in “The Hero,” Mr. 
O’Neill.in “ Anna Christie” or Mr. Richman in “ Ambush,” need 
not wholly confine his efforts to the “little” or “art” theaters. 





A More Honorable Man 


O-CALLED “big business”’ has long been a favorite target for 
the shafts of the penmen. And as the men who have suc- 
ceeded in making millions are very few, and the men who have 
failed to make thousands or even hundreds are very many, its 
assailants are sure of popular applause. It is so pleasant, so easy 
and so comforting to believe that our old acquaintance who rolls 
past us in a magnificent limousine has won his high place by his 
lack of ethics, while we who trudge in shabby shoes are relegated 
to the ranks of failures because of our virtues! But tho in his 
new novel, “A More Honorable Man,” * Mr. Arthur Somers 
Roche has set up the ancient quintain once again and pelted it 
with the old familiar missiles, he has done something more. For 
‘1 his account of Jameson Briggs Willoughby, nicknamed “The 
Magnificent,’ he has endeavored, and with some success, to epi- 
tomize certain of the great forces which have gone to the making 
of these United States as we know them. 5 

This is a good deal more than can be said for Sam Foyle, Wil- 
loughby’s old friend and antithesis, the man who is supposed to 
represent the America which is to be, as Willoughby represents 
the America which has been and—according to the author—is 
passing. From first to last, Sam is unconvincing. His marriage 
to Willoughby’s ex-mistress, and the accommodating swiftness with 
which she dies; the way he settles the strike, which he does with 
the greatest ease and rapidity; his final sacrifice to save the child— 
surely the doctors must have been hard put to it to accept blood 
from a man suffering both from an old wound and from malnu- 
trition!—no one of these or of his other acts seems real. He is 
always popping up like a jack-in-the-box, to perform some deed 
of self-sacrifice, which completed, he disappears to lie in wait, 
apparently, for another and similar opportunity. 

There is some clever writing in the book. The awakening of the 
Puritan is thus described: “ He has no confidence in his own powers 
of resistance to the things which he thinks evil, nor has he much 
faith in his harsh God. . . . His God will not help him to destroy 
temptation, so he must manage to do it by laws... . Prohibi- 
tion is enacted. . . . Thousands of men, but yesterday out of 
work, have become prosperous bootleggers. Let’s stop tobacco 
and coffee and everything else.” Mr. Roche has attempted more 
than he has been able entirely to accomplish, but the effort is 
praiseworthy. 





‘Tap Brest Prays or 1921-1922. Edited by Burns Mantle. 573 
pages. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. $2. 


*4 More Honoraste Man. By Arthur Somers Roche. New York; 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 
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e & NE OF OU Ei 
O py WILLA CATHER i 


OE OF OURS has sold far more copies than any other 
book by Miss Cather, although it has only been out 
for six months. It is and has been since its appearance a 
best seller. But books by Miss Cather never have the fate 
of the ordinary best seller—they do not die after a season or 


THE VERDICT 
OF THE CRITICS 


“Tn the war Claude is so heroic, so pure, so clever, so noble that 
no one can believe in him. Except for the arousing scenes on 
the army transport, her whole view of the war seems second- 
hand and—for her—second-rate.”—SincLair Lewis in The 
Literary Review. 


“We do: not feel that the reaction of Claude Wheeler to the 
conflict is as characteristically American as Miss Cather seems 
to believe. Obviously there were some—many, indeed—who 
found exaltation in the war, but, in our opinion, they remain 
exceptional. More than that, we do not understand their 
emotional processes. Miss Cather has not made us under- 
stand.”—Herywoop Brown in The World. 


“Nowhere in any of Miss Cather’s books has she given us a more 
glowing portrayal of life on the fertile Western plains. It is 
an amazingly rich book, rich as no other living American could 
write, many-peopled, complicated as life itself is complicated, 
but composed with a harmony and unity which only art can 
have.”—Dorotuy CANFIELD in The New York Times. 


“We are almost prepared to say that ‘One of Ours’ is that great 
American novel which has been so long in coming.’’—N. P. 
Dawson in The Globe. 


‘‘As rugged and real a picture of a farm boy who grew to full 
manhood as has ever been painted by an American.”— 


Wittram ALLEN WuiteE in The Emporia Gazette. 


“A big, wholesome American 
‘novel, true to American psy- 
chology and character. We are 
confident that America will find 
it a privilege to acclaim ‘One of 
Ours.’”—Harry Hansen in The 
Chicago Daily News. 


EDITION 
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Each copy auto- 
graphed by the author. 
Only 310 numbered 
copies printed on 
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hand-made 
Italian paper. 

As we go to press 
gust 69 left. Orders 
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order received. Price 
$10 and 10c postage. 
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America’s greatest living 
woman novelist and 
her greatest book: 


Willa Cather’s 
OF OURS 


HUGH WALPOLE in The International Book Review chose 
ONE OF OURS as one of the six best American Novels of 1922 


Already in its 43rd Thousand. $2.50 net 


In CANADA from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Limited, St. Martin’s House, Toronto 
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two. It is my firm belief that admiration for ONE OF 
OURS is growing ever more widespread and I shall be 
very much surprised if five years from now ONE OF 


OURS is not still in great demand. i eed ( 


THE VERDICT 
OF THE PUBLIC 


(Extracts from letters written to the author by 
ex-service men) 


“My dear Miss Cather: 


“Please accept the thanks of one you have enabled to live 
again his days with the A. E. F. How you have got the trench 
life with such accuracy and deep insight, is beyond my gift of 
comprehension.” —T. G. C. 


“T am twenty-two myself, and you have created me in Claude. 
Claude is not merely an American boy. He is youth and young 
manhood, as it always has been and always will be; he is uni- 
versal, eternal. You know the spirit of youth so well that you 
are a sort of all-comprehending artist who is pleading its cause 
before the bigotry always too ready to condemn it.”—S. W. 


“Other writers have told how Claude behaved—sometimes— 
but you have got at how he felt. I know, because I am Claude, 
and so are you, I guess, Miss Cather.”—S. W. McG. 


“As one who served in France I want to thank you for your 
truthful account of things as they really were there and for your 
masterly analysis of Claude Wheeler.” —W. P. B. 


“T have just finished reading ‘One of Ours.’ I cannot 


express the emotions you have .---- 
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aroused. I have not felt like that 
since I went through Hoboken | 
on a troop train, since I talked | 
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and in the camps. My buddies 
and I were not great men but 
we had our great moments.” 
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Leonard Merrick, Creator of Laughs and Tears 
By Louise Maunsell Field 


T WAS Sir James M. Barrie—Barrie the Well-Beloved—who 
declared that a new book ve Leonard Merrick was to him 
“one of the events of the year.” But the event has unfor- 

tunately become an extremely rare one; not since the publication 
of the entirely delightful “While Paris Laughed,” more than 
four long years ago, have we had an altogether new book by this 
most fascinating, most sy mpathetic of writers. Now at last comes 
his new volume, published in the collected edition which was 
“engineered” by his contemporaries, in order to demonstrate 
“the unique esteem in which Mr. 
Merrick is held by his fellow- 
workers,” to quote again from 
Barrie, a volume with the charac- 
teristically Merrickian title, “To 
Tell You the Truth.” * 

Those readers who have long 
known, and knowing, loved the 
work of this artist in words, will 
revel in the fourteen stories here 
collected, while a mere glimpse at 
them will suffice to make others 
desire the acquaintance. They 
are tales such as only Leonard 
Merrick can write, yet their range 
is of the widest. They are 
stories of laughter and of tears, 
of high comedy, of drama, and 
of that very light comedy which 
borders on farce. The surprize 
which, on rereading the story, 
one sees to have been implicit in 
it from the beginning; the wit, 
the charm, the deft summing-up 
of a personality within a phrase 
or sentence; the occasional flashes 
of irony, the sparkle, the keen 
sense of drama, are all here in this 
new volume. And while there is 
never a superfluous word or sen- 
tence, there is none of that feeling 
of a somewhat too harsh aus- 
terity of elimination, of a cutting 
through to the bare bones, one 
finds in the work of certain of 
Mr. Merrick’s contemporaries, who have turned elimination into 
an inflexible dogma. 

Inflexibility of any kind is indeed noticeably absent from these 
tales, as it is from all of Mr. Merrick’s work. They are nothing 
if not different. But theirs is not the more or less superficial 
difference which comes from mere alteration in environment or 
costume. Tho some of the scenes are laid in London, some in 
Paris, some in the French provinces, and each is distinctly of its 
own locale, the differences go deeper by far. Could there be 
tales more totally unlike than “ Mademoiselle Ma Mére,” “A Flat 
to Spare,” and “The Girl Who Was Tired of Love”’?’ The first 
of these, “ Mademoiselle Ma Mere,” has the place of honor in the 
forefront of the volume, and deserves it, too, tho some may 
prefer the wonderfully poignant “ Picq Plays the Hero.” Itislonger 
than most of Mr. Merrick’s usually decidedly short short stories, 
and tho the tale of a maternity which was not of the flesh, it is 


*To TELL You THE TRUTH. 





LEONARD MERRICK 


By Leonard Merrick. E. P. Dutton & Co. _ 


quite unmarred by sentimentality. For this is one among Mr. 
Merrick’s many gifts: he can take a theme which has been slopped 
over by others, made mawkish, even ridiculous, and by the magic 
of his sincere and lovely art, restore to it all the beauty of which 
it has been deprived. One hesitates to analyze, even to touch so 
exquisite a thing as this tale of “Mademoiselle Ma Mere.” To 
attempt to do so would seem presumptuous, a rushing in of fools. 
It is not a gem, this tale of the hard-working, pale-faced little 
French provincial, for jewels are hard and cold, colorful, but 
without fragrance; rather is it a 
flower, a thing of perfume and of 
beauty. The interview between 
the two women, wanton and 
spinster, who “from different 
worlds marveled at each 
other across a hearthrug,” is a 
scene of a type which has been 
dealt with by many writers; in 
Mr. Merrick’s hands it becomes 
something new, and the twist 
which he gives it is not merely 
novel; it is deeply true, pro- 
foundly satisfying. 

If you want contrast, turn next 
to that sparkling bit of light 
comedy, “A Flat to Spare.” 
The servant problem has fur- 
nished groundwork for many a 
farce, yet when did it have so 
delightfully amusing a turn as 
Mr. Merrick gives it, when “the 
elated journalist and the charm- 
ing girl who thirsted for his 
blood” found themselves in the 
really extraordinary position of— 
but what that position was, and 
how they came to be in it, the 
reader must be allowed to dis- 
cover for himself. Surely he—or 
she—would have a right to “ thirst 
for the blood” of any one who 
to the smallest degree lessened 
their enjoyment of the gay and 
whimsical story. Follow this, if 
you will, by “The Girl Ww ho Was Tired of Love,” and see once 
more what contrasts are to be found within this single volume. 
Original, bizarre almost, yet touching on a craving practically 
universal among women, this unique tale has something of the 
quality of an allegory. Daringly conceived, it is told in the 
simplest, most straightforward manner. 

Many of these tales were written during the years of the 
World War, yet only two of them are war stories. One of these 
is the tale which has a right to dispute the place of honor with 
“Mademoiselle Ma Mére”—the story of how “Picq Plays the 
Hero.” It is not of combatants or of atrocities that the narrative 
tells, but of a French actor, who at fifty-eight, after a lifetime 
spent in playing uncongenial parts, was called upon to act the 
hero on the boar For while he de- 
claimed the speeches of the jewne premier—speeches in which he 
would once have exulted—his only son was in the trenches. 
Heart-breaking as the story is, it has a tenderness, a beauty which 
lifts it high above the merely painful, so that tho one reads it - 
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with an aching lump in one’s throat, one goes back over its pages, 
reading them again and again. The other war story is an indict- 
ment of war, or rather, of the glorifying of war. “England has 
got to fight, right enough, because it ain’t a civilized world,” 
declares the returned Tommy; but fighting should not have been 
necessary “in the Year of Our Lord 1918.” 

That unique ability to understand women and the woman’s 


point of view which is so especially Mr. Merrick’s, shows itself | 
That touch about the | 


again and again in the new volume. 
evening shoes in “The Celebrity at Home,” for instance, the 
relations between Blanche and Elise in the cleverly ironic story 


of “A Pot of Pansies’ —these and others too numerous to men- | 


tion are of themselves enough to entitle the volume to a particu- 
lar place on one’s bookshelves. Rich and poor, young and old, 
spinsters and wives, they are all real women who move through 
these pages. And their love stories are related with a sympathy 
that is as unfailing as the author’s sense of comedy. Mr. Merrick 
smiles, even laughs softly at times, and makes us laugh softly 
too, over these young couples of his, their loving follies and 
absurdities; but the smiles and the laughter are very gentle, 
very tender. He laughs at them as they might laugh at them- 
selves or at each other, these lovers, poor, most of them, and 
conducting their courtships as Aribaud did his—in the streets: 
“When the trees were brown and the light faded while we walked; 
and when the trees had whitened and the lamps were gleaming; 
and when the trees grew green and we walked in sunshine.” 
Mr. Merrick does not sentimentalize over poverty—or over 
anything else, for that matter. He sees and shows hardship as 
hardship, privation as privation; but he sees and shows, too, the 
humor and the ameliorations, the happiness of plans made and 
shared by two who love each other. 

The restrictions of space forbid detailed comment on each of 
these stories, forbid dwelling on the deliciously humorous twist 
which closes the tale of the Spanish dancer, “Pilar Naranjo,” or 
the subtleties of “A Pot of Pansies.” About Mr. Merrick’s all 
but flawless artistry, his style in which each word is so absolutely 
in its place that it all seems entirely spontaneous, much has been 
written. He is one of the few whose work can be read over and 
over again, with no feeling of staleness or of fatigue, one of the 
few who can not be labeled. He is always and completely— 
himself; an artist whether his mood be one of gaiety or sadness, 
somber or sparkling: Leonard Merrick, he whom so many of the 
best of his own craft find real “delight in praising.” 





The Sign of the Serpent 


\ X JHATEVER may be thought of its decorative value, the | 
tattooing of the figure of a serpent on a child’s neck would | 
seem to be a rather sure means of identification. But when two — 


boys grow to manhood each with a tattooed snake encircling his 
neck, matters are likely to become a trifle complicated, especially 


when the two young men are so much alike that they might be | 


taken for twins. That is the situation with which John Goodwin’s 


“The Sign of the Serpent” begins. One of the young men is heir | 


to a title and a fortune, which a wicked uncle is trying to deprive 
him of. The wicked uncle has a still more wicked henchman to do 
his dirty work and a subsidiary villain or two to lend a hand now 


and then. Of course, villainy is not allowed to triumph, but it — 


comes perilously near it at times—near enough so that the reader 
is kept in a delightful state of suspense. There is a girl in the story, 
too, and she is not only beautiful, but brave and resourceful as well. 
And there is a man who loves this girl and considers himself un- 
worthy of her, an opinion which the young lady does not 
share. 





Tyr SIGN OF THE SERPENT. By John Goodwin. 378 pages. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
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New DODD, MEAD Books 
The Step on the Stair 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN Author of “The Leaven- 
worth Case,”’ etc. 
“Contrived with all the ingenuity which marked ‘The 
Leavenworth Case.’ We know of no author of mystery 
tales who combines more satisfactorily excellencies of 
style with perfections of concealment.’—New York 
World. $2.00 


e 
Sir or Madam 
By BERTA-RUCK Author of ‘‘ His Official Fiancée,”’ ete. 
With characteristic zest and originality this ingenious 
author tells the romance of a society girl who masquerades 
as a chauffeur and gets herself into some remarkable 
complications. $1.75 


The Globe Hollow Mystery 


By HANNAH GARTLAND Author of “The House of 
Cards.” 
“Far too clever, the character drawing too entertaining, 
the variety of unhackneyed incident and situation too 
absorbing, to allow of any yawning pause before the 
story is finished.”.—New York Herald. $1.75 


The Church on the Avenue 
By HELEN R. MARTIN | Author of “Tillie, A Men- 
nonite Maid, etc.”’ 

“Dynamitic, full of high explosive charges,” says the 
Philadelphia Ledger of this timely and significant story 
of a minister ho had to choose between pleasing his 
wealthy parishioners and saying what he honestly be- 
lieved.” $2.00 


Queen of the World 
By GEORGE WESTON Author of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful!” 


A mad inventor with a monstrous scheme, diplomats, 
beautiful women, plots, adventure—and loye—woven 
into a novel of delightful entertainment. $1.75 


A Beachcomber in the Orient 
By HARRY L. FOSTER Author of oe ne 
Adventures of a Tropical Tramp.” 


A vivid and highly entertaining account of drifting 
through the countries of the Far East,—Siam, ; 
Borneo, China, Indo-China, Japan, The Philippines— | 
and meeting strange people and undergoing many 
strange experiences. Illustrated. $3.00 





A Woman Tenderfoot.in Egypt 
By GRACE THOMPSON SETON Author of ‘“A Woman 
Tenderfoot,’’etc. 
A delightful combination of intimate, human stories, 
strange adventures in the desert and accurate facts about 
the alluring land of the Pharaohs, where modern civiliza- 
tion has not yet entered. 39 illustrations. $3.00 


The New Argentina 
By W.H.KOEBEL Author of “‘The South Americans,” etc. 


The greatest Spanish-speaking republic of South America 
is portrayed with enlightening information on its varied 
life and recent national development. Illustrated. $3.00 


Bermuda, Past and Present 
By WALTER B. HAYWARD 


A new and revised edition of this fascinating guide to 
beautiful Bermuda—a volume which enables one to 
enjoy and appreciate fully this famous resort, whether 
one visits it or not. Fully illustrated. $2.00 


Stained Glass Tours in France 
By CHARLES HITCHCOCK SHERRILL Author of 
““ Stained Glass Tours in Italy,’’ etc. 


France is so rich with the beauty of old stained glass 
that this standard guide is of extraordinary interest. It 
is profusely illustrated with new photographs reproduced 
here for the first time. $2.50 


Hypnotism and Suggestion 
By LOUIS SATOW 


An exact knowledge of the various phases of hypnosis 
and their importance in all activities of life is presented 
here clearly and in full. $3.00 
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In This Months Fiction Library 


The Road to the Open 
Prete ope as ‘Der Weg ins Freie”’ in 1908, “The Road 


to the Open,” now translated by Horace, Samuel, is the 

longest and most ambitious work of Arthur Schnitzler, an 
Austrian novelist. It could have been written, probably, only 
by a physician who had devoted years to the study of sex problems, 
and of the desires and disillusions related to them. Disillusion- 
ment, or, rather, the inevitableness of disillusionment, throughout 
this long romance gives to it a pervading air of melancholy. The 
author feels with a keen sensitiveness the sadness of life, especially 
as seen in his environment—the old Vienna—an environment for 
which he has a tender but sad fondness that is not quite cynical. 
It seems a shallow sort of existence of which he diagnoses the 
ills, yet all the characters are striving intensely, if not always 
sincerely, for something—they do not quite know what. It is this 
very indefiniteness of their desires that deprives the story of 
buoyancy or hope. 

“The Road to the Open” is the story of George von Wergen- 
thin, a young baron who has just broken off an affair with his 
He has lived a dilettante sort of Viennese existence 
among a circle of young people who search with no youthful 
illusions for a sort of joy in living. Even in his music, for which he 
has genuine talent, he has not shown himself seriously ambitious. 
He presently falls in love with Anna Rosner, a young Jewess with 
a promising voice. There are many Jews among his acquaintance, 
but he never feels quite at home with them, and this fact compli- 
cates his relations with Anna. Discussions of Jews, as aliens in 
whatever environment they are found, occupy a large place in the 
book; but this problem is not the real story, tho it perhaps clouds 
to some extent the main theme. George and Anna travel together 
in Italy for some weeks, but George does not wish to tie himself 
to any permanent relationship with her. When their child dies at 
birth, and at the same time an offer of a position as conductor is 
received, his ambitions are awakened and he is disposed to accept. 
Anna, too, does not seek to hold him, and he leaves her for what he 
hopes is “the road to the open.” 

George’s friends, Else Ehrenberg, Heinrich Berman, Therese 
and Leo Golowski, all are striving yet somehow pale or shadowy 
creatures. Old Doctor Stauber and Felician, older brother to 
George, are quite as real as the characters dwelt upon at length. 
The lives of most of his acquaintances are as intense and yet as 
trivial as the affair of Oskar Ehrenberg, anti-Semitic son of a 
Zionist father. Oskar takes off his hat when he passes a church, 
because he wishes to behave as a Catholic for the benefit of some 
passing aristocrats. The father happens along at the same mo- 
ment and is so violently angry that he boxes his son’s ears, and, 
as a result, Oskar attempts suicide. There is also the duel be- 
tween Leo Golowski and the young lieutenant who makes un- 
pleasant remarks in regard to Jews, in which the lieutenant is 
killed. There are also several other deaths. 

An interesting feature of the book is the reality of the dreams 
which George has in the train; but dreams interest Mr. Schnitzler, 
and he apparently realizes that it is difficult to draw a line where 
waking ends and dreams begin. And so, too, life and death 
throughout the story are closely linked. George in his own 
thoughts says: 

And so many must die in their first years, and so many in the 
flower of their youth, and so many asmen. And again a fated number 
put an end to their own lives, like Labriski. And so many are doomed 
to fail in their attempt, as in Oskar Ehrenberg’s case. Why search 
for reasons? Some law is at work, incomprehensible and inexorable, 


which we men cannot struggle against. Who is entitled to com- 
plain, Why should I be the victim? If it doesn’t happen to one, 


it will happen to another . . . whether innocent or guilty like he was. 
One to two per cent. get hit, that is heavenly justice. The children 
who were laughing in the garden opposite, they were allowed to 
live. Allowed? No, they must live, even as his own child had to-die, 
after the first breath it drew, doomed to travel from one darkness into 
another, through a senseless nothingness. 


As far back as 1908 Schnitzler was being called “the modern of 
the moderns,” and he is that now. His style is always finished and 
graceful; his method in this work is delicate but probing; his is the 
hand of a physician of sophisticated minds and hearts. 





Tue Roap To THE Open. By Ar hur Schnitzler. Translated by 
Horace Samuel. 412 pages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 4 
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England, My England 


NEW volume by D. H. Lawrence is always a matter of 

exceptional interest to book-lovers.. Extraordinarily skil- 
ful in the use of words, his ability to control and combine and 
manipulate them has in it far more than mere skill—that inherent 
poetic quality which may or may not express itself in verse, but 
invariably gives to its possessor’s prose a certain melodiousness, 
sometimes evidently, sometimes evasively rhythmic. Developed 
along psychological lines by his studies in psychoanalysis and the 
theories of the unconscious, this ability of his often gives beauty 
to what might, without it, be merely ugly. 

In the collection of short stories, studies and impressions now 
issued under the title, “ England, My England,” the poetic quality 
and the psychological interest are both plainly manifest; and 
clearly as either of them there is also present that strain of fear 
which has appeared in other of Mr. Lawrence’s work—the occa- 
sionally conscious, more often subconscious, fear of woman as an 
implacable, possessive, devastating force. Again and again, be- 
neath the outward texture of the tale, we see either the endeavor 
of the male creature to escape, a pity for him because escape he 
can not, or such a triumphant satisfaction in a momentarily suc- 
cessful defiance as brings forth the detestable laughter which 
rings through the closing pages of “ Wintry Peacock.” 

This conflict between man and woman, whether as lovers or as 
husband and wife, appears in almost every story in the volume. 
Sometimes it breaks out in a violent physical demonstration, as 
in the riot described in the sketch entitled, with disconcerting 
mildness, “Tickets, Please’; sometimes it is the kind of subtle, 
smoldering flame which glows through the pages of the title 
story, “England, My England.” Here we are told of the woman, 
Winifred, moving with “a slow grace of energy like a blossoming, 
red-flowered bush in motion,” while the man, Egbert, was as 
handsome as she—but with a difference. They were both strong 
after their diverse fashions; but in him was a basic desire “to 
hold aloof,’ never “to come to grips” with life, never to take 
any part in the work of the world. “He played with his garden, 
and his old folk-songs and Morris-dances, just played.” But 
Winifred was not one who “could endure thus aloof’; she ac- 
cepted duty, work, responsibility; “in one direction or another 
her life had to go.” It is an exceptionally subtle psychological 
study, intricate, difficult, almost impossible to analyze, save at 
very great length. Here one can only endeavor to give the 
reader some faint suggestion of its rich and penetrating flavor. 

Several of the tales are of the war-period, and result more or 
less from war-time conditions in England. The subtle entangle- 
ments of “England, My England,” close with “the dead face” 
seen by the glare of a light-bomb; “Tickets, Please,” tells of the 
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girl conductors whom the war brought to “a single-line tramway | 


system” plunging recklessly through the black industrial country- 
side of the Midlands. “The Blind Man” of the extraordinary 
study of blindness so named had lost his sight in Flanders, where 
he got “the disfiguring mark on his brow” the other man so 
hated to touch. “Monkey Nuts,” too, describes a situation 
resulting, in part at least, from the need of women to do the work 


ordinarily assigned to men; “Wintry Peacock” tells of a soldier | 


invalided home after a stay in Belgium. But not one of these 
falls into the category of the war story; the scene of each is laid in 
England, and it is the influence of conditions brought about by 
the War which is described and not the War itself. 

The book contains many of those word-pictures in which Mr. 
Lawrence excells, pictures which convey not merely the outward 


aspects of the place or countryside, but the impressions—sense | 


impressions, psychic impressions—it gives to its inhabitants. 
Unusual, occasionally repellent, always interesting, “ England, 
My England,” has its place among the worth-while books of the 
present season. 





Encianp, My Enetanp By D.H. Lawrence. New York: Thomas Seltzer. | 





Huntingtower 


WAS bitterly angry with Providence for picking him out 
of the great crowd of sedentary folk for this sore ordeal. 
‘Why was I tithered to sich a conscience?’ was his moan. . 
His fellow passengers saw an absorbed middle-aged gentleman 
who seemed to have something the matter with his bronchial 
tubes.”” Then this estimable grocer decides to rejoin his wayside 
friend the poet and the Gorbal Die-Hards to effect the rescue of 
a Russian princess, because, as he says, “there’s not a business 
man among the lot.” 

This will perhaps give the key in which Huntingtower,” John 
Buchan’s latest book, is pitched. It is a joyous tale, full of romance 
seen from far and near, hill winds, sea broiling on the coast, heroes 
in small and large, plus the chief figure of the inimitable Dickson, 
whose somewhat pudgy soul takes on gallant proportions in the 
most convincing fashion. 

Mr. Buchan has long since :earned the art of story-telling. It’s 
amazing that through his many tales of mad adventure he can 
keep an eye so fresh on the essentially human characters he gathers 
about him. “Prester John,” “Greenmantle,” “Mr Standfast,”’ 
“The Moon Endureth,” all have a way of holding the reader to 
the narrative through two things: (1) sheer curiosity to follow to 
the end the network of plots and plans; and (2) the interest which 
Mr. Buchan provokes from the human material presenting itself 
to him, and which he has the genial gift of portraying as well as 
spying out. When the reader might falter for a moment, Mr. 
Buchan has a trick of introducing humor, like a cool, quick, re- 
freshing rain. 

The events of “ Huntingtower”’ fall together like the design for 
a mosaic, but so simply is it worked out, with such lack of pre- 
tense to the incitement of emotion and climactic situations, that 
the mosaic is not perceived until the story is ended. Mr. Buchan 
draws wildly romantic scenes with a realistic stroke, and convinces 
of the veracity of his fiction by the very presentation of it. Surely 
one of the subtlest of triumphs for a story-teller! 


“e 





Huntinetowrer. By John Buchan. 316 pages. 
H. Doran Co. 1922. 


New York: George 





The Talkers 


T IS depressing to review Robert W. Chambers’s latest book, 
“The Talkers,” for it is the kind of book it would be well to 
ignore, in the hope that by so doing one would aid in lessening the 
number of readers. The author is again the opportunist. He has 
taken glands—to be exact, the metathoracic or nymphalic gland— 
and tried to make a story, lurid and compelling, out of the 





















An Outline of Art 


A Comprehensive Work, 
Copiously Illustrated 


ByjH= b= COmi hin lieig 
Author of “Ancient Greece,” etc. 


A HISTORY oF ART 


Down to the Age of Raphael, Now Ready. 


fs re Completing the Work, In Preparation. 


An unusually readable story of the origins and evolution of the 
world’s art, written by a famous scholar who has given years of 
labor to his task. The London Times says: “‘He never loses his 
way in the jungle of names and dates, but blazes broad trails 
which make smooth going for his reader.” The 324 illustrations 
in themselves provide a valuable collection for the art lover. 

Per volume, $10.00 


Write us for free six-page, illustrated folder 
giving full description of this work. 


THE UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM H. HUDSON and IRWIN S. GUERNSEY 


A complete history of the United States to the end of the World 
War. Professor Hudson, in addition to writing several volumes 
of history, taught at Stanford University and lectured at the 
University of Chicago and the University of London. Mr. 
Guernsey is Instructor in History, De Witt Clinton High School. 
Unusually well illustrated, containing 50 pages of reproductions 
from photographs and 23 maps. $5.00 


| CAN REMEMBER 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Edited by ROSALINE MASSON 





Clayton Hamilton, N. Y. Herald, 8 “Fully as enjoyable 
as it is unquestionably authentic. . . . Herein are recorded a 
hundred different glimpses of R. L. S. ll 1 his habit as he lived, by 
a hundred different commentators.”’ James M. Barrie, Edmund 
Gosse, and Dr. Trudeau are among the contributors — Included 
are some hitherto unpublished letters written by Stevenson. 
With 6 photographs. $2.50 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH OUR GIRLS? 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 
Author of “What Women Want,” etc. 


A searching, sensible discussion of the modern American girl of 
which the N. Y. Times says: “In all that has been spoken and 
written about the modern girl there has been nothing quite so 
sane, so clear-headed, so keen and far of vision, so sound of heart 
and so practical as this little book. It ought to be read by all 
mothers of girls.” $1.50 


THE SEVEN AGES 
OF WOMAN 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


A novel of the eternal feminine—‘“‘One of the most notable books 
of 1923.’—Philadelphia Ledger. Fourth Printing. $2.00 
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STORIES, DREAMS AND 
ALLEGORIES 


By OLIVE SCHREINER 
This new volume, left unpublished at Olive Schreiner’ s 


death, is a worthy successor to her famous book “‘ Dreams.” 
$x. 75 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 
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situation in which a young girl of nineteen finds herself when, after 
the gland replacement, she is curiously affected by a dual 
personality. 

Behind 291 pages of rasping satire over the Talkers (those 
garrulous clubmen round the fire), of operations’ physical or 
psychic, of the talk of the Talkers, so feebly venomous, of con- 
stant repetition of the horrid potentialities of Sadoul the Villain, 
one glimpses a bitter and weary writer whose ideas, whose style, 
whose book-structure, are linked chainlike to the fatal facility of 
his never-ending commercial productions. 

In chapter after chapter the author insists, through the mouth 
of Sadoul, upon the existence of the “soul-principle,” and this 
motif is fused inextricably with the horror the reader ought to 
feel over the possibility of Sadoul’s “ soul-principle” ever making 
any other-world contact with the girl he loves (Gilda); yet, at his 
death, the climax, built so artificially, dissolves as a nightmare 
dissolves. 

Finishing it, the reader has no more sensation of reality 
or gripping horror or fantasy than the dreamer, awake, who has 
forgotten his dream. 





Tue Tatxers. By Robert W. Chambers. 291 pages. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 1923. 


The Old House 


HEN their father, who had come from the dark forest in 

Germany to Pozsony in Hungary, died, his two sons, honest, 
and strong, also heard the call that had lured him while a young 
man from his childhood’s home. And they, too, started out, 
orphans and poor, to wander down the Danube. In time they ar- 
rived in Pest, where Christopher decided to stay and seek his 
fortune. So the Ulwing brothers parted. Sebastian crossed 
the river and settled in Buda, where he mended watches and 
clocks. It was not long before his little shop became the 
confidential meeting place for all those who knew and loved 
the gentle and humorous bachelor and felt sure that here 
their hopes and fears about their longed-for freedom would never 
be betrayed. 

Christopher Ulwing, the carpenter, became the master builder 
of Pest and was given the freedom of the city. Thirty years after 
he had completed and moved into his long-dreamed-of home, it 
was still called in town “the new house.” The building of it had 
been a great event. But with the passing of the thirty years the 
master builder had achieved a still greater success. He had 
vanquished his last business rival. Now, at last, he was really 
at the top. 

The purpose which now dominated. the vigorous old man—the 
purpose of “having a heart and helping people’”—would have 
given him a new lease of life had this purpose not been qualified by 
the determination to help them in his own way, so that they would 
have to stand by and not against him.. And with this decision 
begins the story of “The Old House,” which not only describes the 
disintegration of his family, but also epitomizes the struggle for 
freedom seventy years ago in Hungary. 

How far the old master builder’s determination is responsible 
for the represt existence of his son and the tragical life of his 
grandson is for the reader to determine, tho the author evidently 
absolves Uhwing from the impending disaster when she makes 
young Christopher in his lust for gain think that “his grandfather 
had been the money’s conqueror, his father its guardian, and he, 
it seemed, was to become its adventurer. No matter, ehance 
helped adventurers.” ce 

The translator deserves a special word of praise for preserving 
the high spirit and intention of the author, tho had the occasional 
transitions in time been indicated by asterisks the narrative in 
several places would have been less abrupt. 








Tur Ovp House. By Cecile Tormay. Translated from the Hungarian 
by E. Torday. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 287 pages. $2. 


~ Wanderer of the Wasteland 


HE lure of the desert is the theme of Zane Grey’s latest novel. 

It tells the story of Adam Larey, a boy of eighteen, who be- 
comes a fugitive from justice and escapes into the desert, where he 
remains for fourteen years, a “ wanderer of the wasteland.” He 
takes a new name, and the desert makes a new man of him, a man 
strong to endure hardship and brave in the face of danger, a man 
to be feared by his enemies and loved by his friends. His wander- 
ings take him through Death Valley and the surrounding country, 
and the author has managed to convey something both of the 
horror and of the fascination of this desolate region. Indeed, it 
might be objected—and with some justice—that Mr. Grey has 
been so intent upon picturing the desert, with its shriveling heat 
and its blinding glare, that at times he almost forgets his story. 
And yet, in one sense, the desert is the story, for it leaves its mark 
on all the men and women who come in contact with it, and be- 
comes the arbiter of their destinies. 

Adam’s life in the desert is, for the most part, a solitary one, 
but occasionally he meets other wanderers, prospectors who risk 
their lives and endure untold hardships in the hope of finding gold. 
One of these, an old desert rat named Dismukes, has set himself, 
a definite goal. When he has aecumulated half a million, it is his 
intention to see the world and enjoy life. He succeeds in getting 
his half million, but the call of the desert is too strong for him, and 
he comes back to it as the only home he has ever known. But 
strangest of all the people Adam encounters are the Vireys. 
Crazed by jealousy and hatred, Elliot Virey has brought his wife 
to the edge of Death Valley to punish her for her unfaithfulness, 
and she, knowing his purpose, has followed him unresistingly to 
expiate her sin: Adam finds them there and has a part in the 
tragic ending of their life drama. 

In a Zane Grey novel one looks for thrilling adventures, and 
“Wanderer of the Wasteland” is no disappointment in that 
respect. Adam Larey has to fight not only against the parching 
heat of the desert, but against human enemies as well, and in all 
his battles, spiritual as well as physical, he plays a man’s part. 
The story ends with his finding the girl of whom he has dreamed 
and with his decision to go back and take the consequences of the 
crime he believes he has committed. 





WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND. By Zane Grey. With illustrations by 
W. Herbert Dunton. 419 page. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 





ihe Cityaor. ben 


S a detective story “The City of Peril” lacks reality. There 
is an unsatisfactory sense of passing back and forth over the 
same ground with only slight variation. One is asked too often 
to listen-in at the small room on the lower east side, where the 
radical gang makes its bombs. Even the first time, when nearly 
caught, the excitement is too hectic, too artificial. No one really 
hears the girl with “the dark troubled eyes” calling on the other 
side of the door. We are not really nervous. It is too bad, for 
there are some excellently-thought-out situations, and the hero 
insists on marrying the wrong person. Besides this, he has an 
unexpected way of tipping his criminals when he tracks them down, 
and has been provided with the usual incomparable butler. This 
butler has been icing the grapefruits of gentlemen detectives since 
such stories were first written, and he gives timely assistance with . 
far from adequate directions. To heighten the effect, he carries 
“4 large intimidating silver watch,” which he studies at intense 
moments with all the solemnity of the rabbit in “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” It is fortunate that so handy a person valets the hero, who 
is frantically busy from the beginning, only taking one chapter off, 
when he frankly admits to being exhausted. However, one wishes 
for less seattered action on his part, more real plot, and a great 
deal more descriptive background. 


Tue Crry or Perit. By Arthur Stringer. 317 pages. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
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The Voice at Johnnywater 


YELLOW cat with black spots, a voice that cries when 

a night wind blows through a lonely cafion, a girl with 
a square chin, much wilfulness and an unconventional but level- 
headed view-point—these and a good-looking young moving- 
picture actor have been thoroughly mixed in “The Voice at 
Johnnywater” into a fast-moving mystery story. There is a 
likable spontaneousness about the telling, and the sequence is 
good. There is also humor here and there, as the actor has gone 
straight from his studio to the cafion, and finds that his knowl- 
edge of farming consists chiefly of country stage sets. He and the 
cat pass easily from serious to comic parts, and have in common 
one trait which is more useful to them than much experience— 
a determination not to be frightened by ghosts. Thanks to this, 
the haunting in the valley is changed in time from a sense of evil to 
tranquillity. Here is one of the best pieces of work in the book. 
The ending also is heightened by unexpected developments, and 
the cat and voice remain unique throughout. B. M. Bower has 
attempted neither superlative scenery nor any particular charac- 
ter study. The writing itself is not above the average, and the 


climaxes have not always been used to their fullest advantage. 


Yet, in spite of this, the book has sustained interest and a plausible 
plot. It is also to the author’s credit that the solution of the 
mystery is not intimated until the very close of the story. 





Tue VoIcE AT JOHNNYWATER. By B. M. Bower. Frontispiece by 
Remington Schuyler. 300 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 





The Pest 


O one would expect Mr. Terhune to write a novel without 
acollie. In “The Pest” the inevitable dog makes his joyous 
appearance at the very first, and at the last captures the defaulting 
villain and restores justice and the hero’s happiness to their 
rightful throne. For a time the collie plays second rdéle to the 
bluster of Hamilcar Q. Glure and the complications of a most 


‘mysterious murder; but he is right there to unravel the maze, and 


by his vengeful fury at former wrongs to see to it that the villain 
gets retribution. This redoubtable animal belongs to Roy Mor- 
ril, an amateur farmer in New Jersey, who shelters a whole pack of 
collies as well as four friends—a lawyer, a tenor, a broken financier 
and a writer. In the neighborhood live Manfred Bruce, a painter, 
his wife, and his daughter Madge. But the course of Roy’s and 
Madge’s true love doesn’t run smooth, even when it owns the 
devoted guardianship of the watchful collie. 

Hamilcar Q. Glure is the very obvious villain and spoil-sport of 
the piece: he spoils sport on Wall Street by crooked “corners’’; he 
spoils sport in the country by the ill-bred ferocity and sinister 
stratagems whereby he seeks to bring every one under his hated 
governance. Mystery thickens into further mystery, and further 
mystery thickens into the plot, which only Roy’s honesty, the 
lawyer’s acumen, and the dog’s hate of the brutal villain are 
finally competent to unweave. “The Pest” is an amalgamation of 
love, melodrama and collies. 





Tue Pest. By Albert Payson Terhune. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


327 pages. 


Homely Lilla 


IME was when the novels of Robert Herrick were supposed 

to shock the uninitiated from their spiritual indolence into 
strange quagmires of rather morbid speculation. Now, after seven 
years of meditative silence, Mr. Herrick has essayed another novel 
in “Homely Lilla,” and one may judge the precise quality which 
lent a dangerous difference to the author of “Together.” So much 
water has not only flowed under the bridges, but actually demol- 
ished the bridges of accepted fiction, that if you find nothing sur- 


prizing in “Homely Lilla” you begin to wonder if, after all, the 





An Outstanding Biography 
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LINCOLN 


By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 
For the first time we have an account of Lincoln 
which points out the evolution of his character. 
The most satisfactory life both from a literary 
and a historical point of view. 
—Professor Allen Johnson, of Yale. 
The truest and most life-like historical portrait 
of the man that we yet have in English. 
—Professor H. Barrett Learned, 
American Historical Association. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 474 pages. Price, $3.00 


The IRON PUDDLER 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 
The American epic embodied in a single human 
life. An autobiography that commands the 
admiration of millions of the author’s fellow 
citizens.— John Spargo. Price, $2.00 


The LEADERSHIP of CONGRESS 


George Rothwell Brown 
An inside story of the changes effected in the 
machinery and personnel of party control 
- during the Harding administration which is of 
gripping interest to all who follow national 
politics— Boston Globe. Price, $2.50 


The Life of James Whitcomb Riley 
Marcus Dickey 
The authoritative life, written by the poet’s 
secretary-manager on the lecture platform and 
lifelong friend. 
Two vols. Price, $7.00 
FICTION 


Joseph Greer and His Daughter 
Henry Kitchell Webster 
A big novel, worth reading, worth thinking 
about. A real triumph.—New York Times. 
Price, $2.00 


The POINTED TOWER 


Mr. Guelpa partakes of the fascinations of the 
great detectives of Poe and Conan Doyle. 


Vance Thompson 


—New York Mail. 


IN the DAYS of POOR RICHARD 


Irving Bacheller 


Dead and gone heroes of Revolutionary days 
become real and lovable human beings. 
—New York Herald. Price, $2.00 


GOING TOGETHER 
Louise Dutton 


A charming story of adolescent youth, the 
humorous and tender revelations of a young 
girl’s social and spiritual conflicts. Price, $1.90 


VANDEMARK’S FOLLY 
Herbert Quick 
Every American should read this novel 
which deals with the pioneers in Iowa. 
It rings true from beginning to end.— 
William Lyon Phelps in Interna- 
tional Book Review. Price, $2.00 


Price, $2.00 
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early novels of Robert Herrick weren’t probably forerunners 
rather than catastrophes for the respectable. 

The novel of marital disillusion is now a thing of custom and 
stale common use. Husbands are tired of wives for reasons multi- 
tudinous and not always defensible; wives are tired of husbands 
for reasons perfectly defensible, in the case of “ homely” Lilla 
Vance. As a girl whose childhood memories conjure up the wide 
freedom of an Idaho homestead she finds the petty discretions of 
Gordon James almost beyond her patience. As a school superin- 
tendent he is no doubt admirable in his cautious stratagems, his 
dusty pedantry, his infinite regard for the approval of the neigh- 
bors. As a lover who reads an article on “The Secondary School 
System in New Zealand” during their honeymoon and rebuffs her 
every caress, Gordon tries Lilla’s love and strains the reader’s 
credulity quite beyond the breaking-point. On every occasion 
Mr. Herrick reveals the incurably mean, rusty coils of Gordon’s 
soul, his acrid tyrannies, his undeviating respectability. After 
fourteen years or so of marriage, Lilla cuts the Gordian knot in her 
own way. Her bluff character Mr. Herrick presents with a full 
adequacy; but about Gordon James one is tempted to employ the 
words, There’s no such man! 





Homety Livua. By Robert Herrick. 293 pages. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2. 


Island of the Innocent 


[= IS doubtless a true picture of one phase of New York life 
that Grant Overton draws in his “Island of the Innocent,” 
but it certainly is a depressing picture. The author's purpose 
apparently is to depict the struggles and perils of an unprotected 
girl amid the basest human surroundings. Dace Sherril, an 
orphan reared in seclusion on the busiest part of Fifth Avenue, 
educated as arich girl, then suddenly left penniless, takes a menial 
position in a city hospital for drug addicts and finds herself in 
a human muck-heap. The drunken and lecherous hospital doctor 
is typical of the hateful people among whom she has to work. 
The very air reeks of political and moral corruption, with all the 
baser aspects of humanity, and the author treats it all im a spirit 
of disillusionment that becomes somehow a part of the picture. 

The story has to do with Dace and her lovers, four or five of 
them, some worse than others; yet to each in turn she is in danger 
of surrendering herself, with or without marriage. The author 
has not even been kind enough to give Dace one decent girl friend; 
there are only two, and both are morally contemptible. Each 
of the lovers is bad in a different way, and Mr. Overton throws 
overboard all the old reticences in the dialogs concerning the sex 
impulses experienced by the various characters. The heroine is 
saved at a critical moment by a man worthy of her love, and at 
last she finds that “island of innocence” of which she has dreamed 
since childhood. But even the happy ending does not remove 
the impression of ugliness and disillusionment. 





IsLAND OF THE INNOCENT. 
H. Doran Company. 


By Grant Overton. 
332 pages. $2. 


New York: George 





Pagan Love 


HEN a Czech from a little mountain villagein Bohemia 
meets a Scotchman, and the Czech falls in love, one has an 
example of “Pagan Love.” The cold, calculating Scot and the 
passionate Czech! But Neruda, the Czech, finally fans the flames 
of passion into a veritable fiery furnace. And then comes sorrow! 
Walter Oliphant, the Scot, having returned from the war to 
find England none too appreciative of his service, and uninterested 
in the products of his pen, contemplates suicide, and then, before 
throwing himself into the river, sees another drowning and saves 
him. It is the Czech, who has met with foul play, who is deter- 
mined to prove his gratitude by taking Walter with him to 
America and making a success of him. 
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Neruda has a large business, which centers around trade papers 
and house organs. It brings Walter into contact with the strike 
element in the business world and with men of all nationalities. 
Much of the business comes into the story, and Neruda’s methods 
will often make the reader question the advisability of the Scot’s 
learning the meaning of the word “love.” 

There is mystery surrounding Neruda and the company, but 
the reader suspects long before Walter does. The police are after 
Neruda—but they do not get him. Detectives, beautiful pictures, 
costly house decorations and business problems are so sandwiched 
in that the suspense can be said to be at a high pitch most of the 
time. 

The plot seems improbable. It may be possible for a man to 
build up a business such as Neruda has, and to carry on for the 
length of time that he does, but one can not believe that Neruda 
could be so prominenta figure and yet remain such a mystery. But 
even an improbable plot, handled as it is in “Pagan Love,” will 
find an audience, if only for the reason that it is Mr. Gibbon’s 
latest book. 





Pacan Love. By John Murray Gibbon. 


New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 





Dusk of Moonrise 
Re TEMPEST, the heroine of Diana Patrick’s “Dusk of 


Moonrise,” is a girl who is not suited to her environment. 
She has inherited her father’s passionate love of beauty and loathes 
the sordid ugliness of the Yorkshire manufacturing town in which 
she lives. Her father understands her, but her mother and her 
two sisters think her queer, because she likes poetry, music, and 
the beauties of nature. We first meet June out on the moor, whither 
she has gone on one of her solitary rambles, and it is there she first 
encounters Alan Clavering, a man who shares her love for the 
beautiful. He has traveled, and the world he describes is that of 
which June has often dreamed; and she loves him because he is 
a part of it. But when he tells her that he has promised to marry 
a woman who has divorced her husband for his sake, she feels that 
she has no right to accept his love. 

June marries Michael Mellicott, whom she esteems highly, but 
does not love. Michael knows of June’s infatuation for Clavering, 
but believes that it was the latter’s wealth that attracted her. For 
this reason he determines to make himself a rich man, even if it is 
sometimes necessary to take undue advantage of those with whom 
he deals. As the result, he and June grow further apart, and there 
comes a time when she makes up her mind to leave him and go to 
Clavering. But at that moment prison yawns for Michael, be- 
cause of his haste after riches, and June has to make a momentous 
decision. 

The early chapters of the book are marred by the author’s 
rather florid and involved “word painting” and by her fondness 
for making her characters indulge in conversations over-full of 
literary allusions, but as the drama unfolds, these faults are lost 
sight of, and the story holds the reader’s interest to the exclusion 
of all else. 





Dusk or Moonrise. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


The Dancing Fakir 


ROM its outposts in the Himalayas to the Indian Ocean ; from 

its dense jungles on the Ganges to the sources of Brahma- 
putra River in the far northwest, “The Dancing Fakir” is full 
of color and action, and that sympathetic understanding of alien 
races which is slowly but surely bringing two diverse peoples into 
friendlier relations. This collection of twenty-one stories, the 
first of which gives its title to the whole, is among the very best of 
the winter’s books. The author, Mr. Eyton, has not only a re- 
markable knowledge of the native idiom of many Indian dialects, 
but also the rare gift of summing up in little; some of his stories are 
only a few pages in length, and yet each is a dignified, reserved, and 


By Diana Patrick. 346 pages. 
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absolutely human and spirited interpretation of modern India. 
Tho the book would be classified as fiction, it is far more than that. 
The high caste Brahman; the Jats, near Delhi, an old-time race; 
the Dom, the laboring class in the hills; the poor cultivators of the 
land near Mysore; the clerks in civil service or the men in the 
army—these and many more, with their problems, their loves and 
their hates—are presented to our view with that clarity of compre- 
hension and that conservation of energy which, exprest in prac- 
tically flawless diction, make a definite and lasting impression on 
the reader’s mind. The Britishers, the planters, the civil and gov- 
ernment officers, the traders—these also are depicted with complete 
understanding of their relations to the natives, who still, in so many 
instances, look upon them as intruders. In addition the reader is 
imprest by Mr. Eyton’s diversity of observation, his love of 
nature, and his philosophy of animals. 

One of the best stories in the collection is “The Ugly Calf,” 
which presents to the reader’s nose, as to his eyes and mind, an 
unforgetable knowledge of wild life in the hills. The most im- 
portant stories, perhaps, are those which deal with the war; the 
reactions of the native soldiers to the army, both at home and in 
France, with India’s new understanding of Britain as the result. 
The entire collection will be warmly welcomed by all who like good 
fiction of the sort that enlarges and deepens one’s knowledge of 
a distant people and country. The pen-and-ink illustrations by 
L. Raven Hill pleasingly break up the text and help to get over the 
author’s message to the reader. 


~ Tur Dancine Faxir, AND Orner Stories. By John Eyton. Illustra- 
tions by L. Raven Hill. 178 pages. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 


Rulers of Men 


HE editorial pruning-knife could be used to good advantage 

on Mrs. Savi’s “ Rulers of Men.” With all the discussion of 
Indian politics left out, the story would be easier reading and 
would stand a better chance of being judged on its merits as a 
novel. The prevailing unrest in India has a direct bearing on the 
plot, but what the characters say about conditions there and about 
the British Government policy has not. The incidents of the 
story as they affect the fortunes of Derek Lang and the American 
girl, Dulcie Durand, are enough in themselves to give a definite 
impression of India to-day, seen from the British view-point. The 
conversational interludes serve merely to blur the outlines of the 
picture. “Rulers of Men” is a story well worth the telling, but 
it could have been told much better in fewer words. 


Ruters or Men. By E. W. Sav. 342 pages. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 


The East Wind 


IX short stories are gathered together in the volume which 
bears the title “The East Wind,” by Hugh MacNair Kahler. 
Each of these stories deals with life on the farm, and the author has, 
without in the least attempting to picture the farmer’s lot as a 
bed of roses, somehow contrived to convey the impression of the 
attraction which the land has for those who live on it and by it— 
the feeling that in making it bear bountiful crops one is doing 
work that is far more important than any other. 

The first story, which gives the book its title, tells of an I. W. W. 
agitator who is sent into the country to enlist agricultural laborers 
in the cause. For this purpose he takes a job ona farm. To his own 
surprize, and in spite of the long hours and the hard work, he learns 
to like it. He takes pleasure in helping his employer outwit the 
weather, and he feels a personal pride in the crops which the soil 
produces, altho he is merely what he would once have called a 
“wage slave.” A trip to the city and an interview with the head 
of his organization complete his conversion, and he goes back to the 
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Corduroy 


In the free and adventurous life on a 
Western ranch Virginia McVeagh of 
the great Southwest and Dean Wol- 
cott of Boston find real romance. 
Eastern standards clash inevitably 
with Western, but finally misunder- 
standings are swept aside in the face 
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$2.00 


The Tree of the Garden 


By Edward C. Booth 


Critics are acclaiming this a truly great novel. 
“A love story of a quality so uncommon, so 
rich in its deep discernment of awakening 
hearts, that it quite eludes any attempt to 
convey it adequately at second hand.” —N. Y. 
Herald. 


$2.00 


On the Gorilla Trail 


By Mary Hastings Bradley 
“This book is the first of African experience we have ever read that 
succeeded in making us feel that, aside from the fact that there 
are wild animals there outside of zoo cages, life on that continent 
was any different from life here.”’—Town and Country. Illustrated. 


An Interesting 
Group of 


Sea Stories 


The Ground Swell 


Alfred B. Stanford’s un- 
usual story of the memor- 
able events on the tram 
ship Craigentoul. $2.00 


The Mystery of the 
Erik 
Fitzhugh Green tells of the 


thrilling adventures of an 
exploration cruise in the ee 


The Real Story of 
the Pirate 
By A. Hyatt Verrill 


The truth about sea robbers 
from the earliest times. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Real Story of 
the Whaler 
By A. Hyatt Verrill 
An authentic and realistic 
narrative of the Yankee 


whalemen and their ad- 
ventures. Illustrated. $2.50 


A New Edition of 
Don Marquis’ Hilarious 
The Cruise of the 
Jasper B. 
in which a newspaper man 


sails off in an old boat to 
find adventure. $2.00 





$5.00 
Going-to-the-Sun 
Vachel Lindsay’s New Book of 


Pictures and Verses 











Most delightful is this combination of the 
author’s latest verse and his own illus- 
trations, drawn with a new and interest- 
ing technique. $1.75 


The Meredith Mystery 


By Natalie Sumner Lincoln 


The author of “The Cat’s Paw” writes a new novel 
of breathless suspense in which a blind man un- 
ravels the baffling clues. $1.75 


Creative Selling 
By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


Shows simply and directly how, through clear 
thinking and convincing expression, to make others 
accept your ideas. $1.50 


The Making of an Executive 
By A. Hamilton Church 


Practical explanations of the qualifications te- 
quired in executive work and the way they may 
be acquired. $3.50 


From Berlin to 


Bagdad and Babylon 
By J. A. Zahm 


“Tt recreates the Near East, it tells its history, it 
throbs with life. The most humanly thrilling and 
readable of volumes.’”’—International Book ee 

$5.00 
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farm and to the girl who has taught him that life is something more 
than a mere struggle between Capital and Labor. 

“In a Hundred Years” is the story of a boy who has left the 
farm and the uncle he hated-and gone to the city. When he learns 
that his uncle is dead and that he has inherited the farm, he goes 
back fully determined to sell the place and invest the money where 
it will bring quick returns. The story reveals why he changed his 
mind and remained on the farm. The other stories are variations 
on the same theme—that success is not to be measured in dollars and 
cents, but by a man’s usefulness to his community and to the world. 
But the stories are not mere tracts on the dignity of farm labor. 
Each is a character study of absorbing interest, and each has its 
element of romance as well. 





Tur East Winn, AND Oruer Stortes. By Hugh MacNair Kahler. 
304 pages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 





His Grace Gives Notice 


IME was when unhappy people wrote fairy-tales to carry 
them away from their own drab lives. That day is gone. In 
its place has come the day when unhappy people write or read 
romances to rescue themselves from boredom. The romantic 
melodrama is the fairy-tale of to-day. “His Grace Gives Notice,” 
by Lady Troubridge, is a most satisfying fairy-story in that sense. 
There is no cherished illusion of manliness that you will not find 
embodied in its hero. There is no romantic rascality of which you 
may not convict the villain. And as for Cynthia, the golden- 
haired daughter of a noble but impoverished English family, we 
are told on the first page that she easily won her place as one of 
London’s foremost beauties, and we do not doubt it for a moment. 
Her temper was a bit perverse, but it must be rather a jar to dis- 
cover that your father’s second footman is the Duke St. Bevis. 
We have learned many interesting things from “His Grace 
Gives Notice.” One is that training as a servant does not come 
amiss even in the education of a duke. Another is that a girl may 
be sure that her fiancé does not really love her if he appreciates his 
dinner. And we have learned, too, that a beautiful girl may have 
several gay seasons in London society and still remain so un- 
worldly that when the villain assures her that they will be married 
as soon as they reach Paris, she takes him at his word. Cynthia, 
dear child, almost fell into a trap, but the duke, whom she had 
scornfully spurned for 240 pages, was right there to carry her off 
to safety. 





His Grace Gives NOortIce. New York: 


Duffield & Co. 


By Lady Troubridge. 


Man’s Country 


HE man so engrossed in business that he neglected his wife 
isa familiar enough figure in the fiction of to-day, but usually 
the reader is left in as complete ignorance of the man’s business as 
is the wife herself. Not so in Peter Clark MacFarlane’s “Man’s 
Country.” Here we follow the career of George Judson from the 
day when an accident to his father makes him, a mere boy, the 
sole support of the family to the time when he becomes the head 
of a great automobile industry. We know how and why he 
succeeds, and we also know why he must work harder than any 
man in his employ in order that the great business he has built up 
shall not go to smash and ruin those who have invested their 
money in it. That his wife does not understand this is not alto- 
gether her fault. George has never fully explained the matter 
to her, perhaps because to him it is so self-evident as to require no 
explanation. And so the inevitable crash comes, and a psycho- 
analyst is called in to tell George why it had to happen and how he 
can win his wife back again. Then the war comes, and it is a 
question whether that or the psychoanalyst has most to do with 
bringing about the happy reunion of two loving hearts. 
Man’s Country. By Peter Clark MacFarlane. With illustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell. 343 pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 
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The Bells of St. Stephen’s 


T IS positively refreshing to meet, as one does in Marian Keith’s 
“The Bells of St. Stephen’s,” people who are good and kind 
without being tiresome or priggish, and to learn that it is possible 
to be interesting without being wicked. So far as the morals of 
its chief characters are concerned, this novel might be classed 
as just another of those goody-goody books, and yet, to call it 
that would be to do it a grave injustice, for there is nothing in the 
least namby-pamby about it. Mary Erskine, the heroine, is a 
thoroughly human and very charming girl, with whom any man 
might fall in love, as several of them do, even if she does think - 
more of visiting the poor in Sawdust Alley than of keeping her social 
engagements. Her uncle, the minister of St. Stephen’s, is a gentle 
old dreamer, who can not find it in his heart to condemn those 
whose lives are less upright than his own. David Hunter is a 
real he-man, if there ever was one, and as for “Johnny Petatie,” 
that saintly old man couldn’t be any more interesting if he got 
drunk and beat his wife every day. 

Cocktails, cigarets, jazz and petting parties are conspicuous by 
their absence, and yet, strange as it may seem, there is not a dull 
page in the book. And what a relief it is to read a modern novel 
without feeling that one really ought to blush! 





Tur Brus or St. StepHEeN’s. By Marian Keith. 336 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.75. 





Love’s Legend 
R. FIELDING-HALL’S novel, “Love’s Legend,” is the 


story of a honeymoon trip on a raft, floating down the 
Irrawaddy River in Burma, but, more than that, it is an allegory 
of married life. Gallio, the husband, has a theory that the whole 


philosophy of life is contained in the folk-lore of the ages. When 


any problem arises, all one need do is to turn to the legends of 
ancient mythology or to the fairy tales of Grimm or Andersen. 
The solution is there, if one but knows how to interpret it. Some of 
Gallio’s interpretations may not be pleasing to the feminists, but 
they are perfectly satisfactory to him, and, eventually, to his wife. 
The river, too, has its part in bringing about that complete under- 
standing upon which a happy marriage is based. 

The story is told in the first person, but not by the same person 
throughout. In the first chapter, Gallio speaks; in the next, his 
wife, and occasionally a third person, tells how the relations be- 
tween these two appear to an outsider. And all through runs the 
allegory of the river formed by the confluence of two streams which 
gradually become one as they flow on toward the sea. 





Love’s Lecenp. By H. Fielding-Hall. 325 pages. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 





The Captive Herd 


N age-old yet curiously alien note is struck in “The Captive 
Herd,” that of the individual’s oneness with the mass, the 
herd, his dependence upon it and the falseness of any success that 
does not benefit it. The author’s thesis, which he puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters, is that we may travel by many 
short cuts, but we must ever return to the herd, and are always 
its prisoner. Outside it we are useless; we live our little hour and 
are gone, but it sweeps on. . 

To prove his point the author uses men from the Occident and 
the Orient, and contrasts their outlook and its result. Vacla 
Melford, of a Russian mother and an English father, is an intense 
individualist who believes that every man, every opening, is but 
a round in his ladder of success, and he uses them accordingly. 
The other side of the shield is represented by a great Jewish finan- 
cier, Vinevar, whose life ambition it is to see the domination of the 
world by the “money power” of the Jew; by Isaacson, his business 
associate, who dreams of a Jewish Palestine; and by the Japanese, 
who always think in terms of their race, their nation. 

Melford, a clever promoter, represents the two Jews in theit 
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financing of a trust, and when he betrays his employers in various 
ways he loses even his old power of persuasion. Defeat and loss 
of power pursue him through many convolutions of the story’s 
plot, until in the end Melford realizes that the individual is happy 
only as he builds for the race. 


As in most novels with a thesis, the propaganda runs away with | 
the author. There is scarcely a real character or situation in the | 


story; they are all pegs on which to hang ideas. The background, 
tho it stretches from New York to Japan, and up into Canada, is 
so shadowy as to play no part in the story. 


Tue Captive Herp. By G. Murray Atkins. 311 pages. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 





Ovington’s Bank 


HE mention of Stanley J. Weyman’s name arouses memories 
of the swashbuckler era of light fiction. He was one of the 
more important figures of that time and several of his contribu- 


tions are still read, among them being ““A Gentleman of France,” 


“Under the Red Robe,” and “The House of the Wolf.” 

It is easy to classify Mr. Weyman. He is essentially a disciple 

of the elder Dumas. His books are based on vivid action, and their 
locale is always a costume period. His most recent effort is rather 
‘a compromise between his old métier and modern taste. “Oving- 
ton’s Bank”’ is not a piece of swashbuckling, but it possesses cer- 
tain features of the costume novel. For instance, it is laid in 
England about 1825. Napoleon, the ogre who had glared across 
the Channel, had but recently passed away, and an era of financial 
inflation had set in. It was the period of the birth of frenzied 
finance and the growth of banks and speculation. 
__ The action is laid in Aldersbury, and the meat of this action con- 
cerns the fortunes of a bank conducted by a dynamic figure named 
Ovington, who wins over the financial support of the near-by 
farmers and tradesmen and strives to build up a great banking 
house. Mr. Weyman conveys in a clever, distinguished manner 
the suspicious attitude of the great mass of people toward banking. 
Ovington builds too greatly, however, and a crash comes. Quite 
the most engrossing part of the book is that dealing with a great 
financial panic and the downfall of many mushroom fortunes. 
There is color and movement here, swift action that appears to 
be based upon historical detail. 

Mr. Weyman’s great ability in reconstructing a past era so that 
it appears to be a living and breathing thing is evident in this book, 
but atmosphere alone does not make a successful novel. And 
:perhaps one reason why the book is dull is that it is too meticu- 
lously documented. The era is there, all right, but the interest 1s 
not particularly keyed up to a high suspense. And suspense used 
to be one of Mr. Weyman’s virtues. One can but forlornly re- 
member “Under the Red Robe” and all the swiftness and fire 
that was the prime virtue of Mr. Weyman as a light novelist. 





Ovineton’s Bank. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Green & Co. 


New York: Longmans, 





The Shining Road 


TEPHEN DOUGLAS, hero of “The Shining Road,” is one of 
Fortune’s favorites. Not that he was born with the tradi- 
tional silver spoon in his mouth; on the contrary, he is a foundling 
_ who has been taken out of an orphan asylum and adopted by an 
Towa farmer and his wife, but he has what is often of greater value 
than inherited wealth, the faculty of making people love him and 
wish him well. Hepzibah Preston, the farmer’s wife, does not 
understand Stephen in the least, but she loves him as if he were her 
own son, and even close-fisted old Zeke Preston has a soft spot in 
his heart for the boy. The story tells of Stephen’s schooldays, his 
career at the University, his rise in his chosen profession of the 
Law, of the one mistake which seemed so disastrous to his am- 


bitions, and of the woman who comes to his rescue in life’s darkest — 


hour. 





THe Surine Roan. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Berenice Brown. 
$1.75. 


284 pages. 








Books that Age Well 


THE AVERAGE Book once read 1s 
done. Oxford books, however, tend 
to gain in prestige as their truths 
become more widely known. Many 
titles published years ago are still 
the best on their subjects. 


PROSERPINE & MIDAS 
By Mary SHELLEY Net $1.20 


Two hitherto unpublished mythological dramas by the author 
of “Frankenstein” containing four of Shelley’s best known 
lyrics in their original setting. A Shelley first. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE 
GREAT MUSICIANS 
By Sir Percy A. SCHOLES $1.70 
A second attractive volume of musical biographies for younger 
readers dealing with Schubert, Wagner, Verdi, Debussy and 
Sullivan and their place in the development of music. 
A FARDEL OF EPIGRAMS 
By F, P. BARNARD $1.20 


A choice collection of wit drawn largely from writers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


ANNOTATIONS 
By Susan MILEs $1.50 
A volume of verse taking as a key-note Walter de la Mare’s 
phrase “after thirty one merely annotates, and the book’s 
called life.” 
IRELAND 


By RoBERT DUNLOP Net $2.50 


An authoritative and unbiased account of Irish history from 
the earliest times to the present day. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC 
By F. H. BRADLEY 2 vols. $9.35 


An indispensable work to students of the ‘modern logic’. Long 
out of print and eagerly sought after, the book is now reprinted 
with large additions in notes and appendices and twelve new 
terminal essays. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 
By GiBert Murray and others Net $2.50 


Never before has our debt to Greece been made so clear. 
Never has the matter been so brilliantly put. No one who 
prizes his ability to think clearly will miss this work. 


WESTERN RACES AND THE WORLD 
Edited by F. S. MARVIN Net $4.20 


Twelve essays by leading authorities illustrating the development 
of world-relations between European countries and their less 
progressive Eastern neighbours. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 
By J. M. Murry $2.20 


“Mr. Murry’s book is one of the most illuminating critical 
discussions of literature that have been written since Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism in its power to subtilize the reader’s percep- 
tions, to refine his ordinarily scattered judgments ”—WNation 
and Athenaeum. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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Letters and Libel Suits of Natty Bumppo’s 


Creator 
(Continued from page 19) 


(page 89); and another written in 1850, containing congratula- 
tions on “the great and well-merited success” of a book by 
Cooper’s eldest daughter. There are a dozen letters by 
Morse, some of them containing significant facts in the early 
history of the telegraph. There are half-a-dozen from William 
Dunlap and four from Richard Henry Dana, one of these being 
about his more famous son’s “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
There are two from the French novelist, Eugéne Sue, dictated by 
sincere admiration. And there are single letters from George 
Bancroft, Bryant, Fitz Greene Halleck, Chancellor Livingston, 
Longfellow, and Walter Scott—truly a galaxy of friendly celebrities. 

From Cooper’s letters to his wife and from the letters to and 
from the publishers of Cooper’s successive books we can create an 
instructive picture of the American book-trade of a century ago, 
when the sale of ten thousand copies of a novel was as important 
as the sale of three hundred thousand to-day. And in like manner 
from the correspondence with and about William E. Burton we 
get a glimpse of the conditions of the American drama in 1850, 
when Cooper’s only comedy was unsuccessfully produced at 
Burton’s Theater. (If I may here open a brief parenthesis, I 
should like to suggest that there is an interesting article to be 
written about the many dramatizations of Cooper’s novels, not 
only in the United States but also in Great Britain and even in 
France, where Scribe adapted one novel and Dennery another. 
Some readers of Barton Baker’s history of the London theaters 
may recall his quaint defense of the dramatization of the “ Pilot,” 
in which the Nantucket harpooner, Long Tom Coffin, was trans- 
mogrified into a British tar impersonated by T. P. Cooke.) 

It remains to be said that these two volumes are beautifully 
printed, that they are made more useful by an index of twenty 
double-columned pages; and that they are adorned by engravings 
of Otsego Hall at Cooperstown (now no longer standing) and of the 
bronze bas-relief portrait modeled by David d’ Angers in Paris in 
1833. Perhaps I ought also to call attention to one daring novelty 
in the editing. All the letters in these two volumes are printed 
absolutely verbatim, in their complete calligraphic integrity, 
without any attempt to correct the casual carelessness of the sev- 
eral writers in punctuation and in capitalization, in orthography 
and in syntax. This editorial punctilio has not a few amusing 
results; and if it should prevail with later editors it will tend to 
increase the pernicious habit of destroying correspondence before 
it is too late. Editorial conscientiousness, when carried to this 
extreme, will certainly “add a new terror to death.” 


Leaders of French Fiction Since the War 
(Continued from page 30) 


We have kept for the last the one novel of “exhaustive psy- 
chology” which has the best chance of surviving, if any of them 
does, namely, Jacques Chardonne’s “L’Epithalame”—two vol- 
umes, 1921. (Chardonne is a pseudonym for Boutelleau.) It 
shared the admiration of the Académie Goncourt a year ago 
with “Batouala,” five votes going to Chardonne; the fact that 
the president of the Académie, Geoffroy, voted for “Batoua- 
la” settled the matter. But the public overwhelmingly gave the 
prize to “L’Epithalame.” Everybody realized that we have in it 
the most readable expression of the formula, “exhaustive psy- 
chology.” For Chardonne, as for Proust, man’s mind is too com- 
plex—aunless one happens to be a Racine—to allow short cuts if 
one really wants to understand him. We get two good-sized vol- 
umes of small, compact printing. But while Proust was the more 
deliberate representative of the “genre,” he was prone to overtax 
decidedly the reader’s patience. One of Chardonne’s great merits 
is that he has succeeded in gaging exactly how far a reader is 
willing to go in his endurance of details, and yet in forcing within 
these limits all the details that must be given. 


The chief characters of “L’Epithalame” are well defined 
individualities; while not commonplace beings, neither are they 
of indisputably superior caliber. They belong to that class of 
interesting Frenchmen of Paris or of the Provinces, well bred 
and well read, who simply take culture as a matter of course; 
among them such things happen as always happen wherever 
human beings are found; such incidents known as “scandales 
mondains” are related but not given dramatic relief, are talked of, 
then forgotten. The first volume describes minutely the existence 
of the characters before marriage: nothing “exciting;”’ everything 
terse and ordinary;—that is why it is “life.” Their marriage 
might have taken place, or might just as well not have taken 
place; a series of everyday little events led to it; another series of 
little events, hardly different, might have not led to it. The 
married life (second volume) is again made out of little things; and 
again the absence of dramatic or comic occurrences is calculated 
to produce the sensation that we are watching life. Once the 
woman, once the man had a passing fancy at flirting—which dis- 
appears very rapidly; they are reasonable people, and as soon as 
they reflect they see the absurdity of those affairs and settle down. 
As the novel closes, the woman becomes a mother: is this to change 
anything in these lives? Hardly! So we can easily foresee. 

One ought not to confuse the “exhaustive psychology”’ novels 
with another group in which psychology indeed also plays a great 
part, but merely as a means to an end. Such novels as André 
Corthi’s “Pour moi seule” (Grand prix du Roman, 1919), Ed- 
mond Jaloux’s “L/’incertaine,” “La fin d’un beau jour” (Grand 
prix de littérature, 1922), or others of a more dramatic tone, like 
Geniaux’s “Passion d’Armelle Louanais,” and Estaunié’s “ L’ Ap- 
pel de la route,” seek to produce a distinct sensation of the des- 
perate dreariness of life, or of its tragic sadness; and they evidently 
are of the opinion that the proof is not hard to establish, for their 
novels are not particularly long. On the contrary, while the sha- 
dow of pessimism not infrequently creeps into the “exhaustive 
psychology” novel, pessimism is never the end there, and the 
mere fact that no possibility of interpretation must be excluded 
widens immeasurably the range of psychological observation. 


A Norwegian Epic of Womanhood 


(Continued from page 32) 


it is still subordinate to the story of Kristin and her husband. 
In “The Cross” the ramifications of family chronicles are perhaps 
a little too broadly done for the foreign reader; and yet the three 
books should be read together for the consistent and intensely 
interesting development of the main characters which is carried 
through the entire work. I hope “ Housewife” and “The Cross” 
will soon be made available in English. The translation of “The 
Bridal Wreath” preserves well the atmosphere of the original and 
has a fine literary quality. In the dialog the archaic note is a 
little over-emphasized. 

The power and artistic perfection of the “Kristin Lavrans- 
datter” books have surprised even those who have followed Sigrid 
Undset’s career since her debut in 1907 when she was yet a young 
girl. She has long been a student of history, stimulated in her 
work by her father, the noted archeologist Ingvald Martin Undset, 
and has written on historical subjects, notably a Norwegian 
adaptation of the story of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. Her most distinctive work, however, has been 
stories of modern life. Only one of these, “Jenny,” has been 
translated into English. It is perhaps the most ambitious of her 
novels and deals with the life of a girl art student in Rome. More 
frequently her stories have a Christiania background, and it 
seems to me that these have a firmer grip on the realities than 
“Jenny,” with its more exotic strain. 

They picture types with which the author grew familiar during 
ten years of office workin her early youth: lonely young girls trying 
to get a modicum of pleasure from office flirtations, since normal 
social life is denied them; older business women, gray drudges, 
whom happiness has passed by without even brushing them with 
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a wing-feather; wives of men in the lower middle class waging grim 
war against the sordid conditions of respectable poverty. Not 
infrequently she has pictured women who, in their thirst for 
happiness, have offended against the code which “has become 
subject for the chatter of the foolish, but is based on the judgment 
of the wise.”” Some are strong enough to recapture their self- 
respect. Others, like Jenny in the novel of that name, have per- 
haps a more frangible delicacy and can not survive the shattering 
of their ideals. 

Sigrid Undset’s stories of modern life have not the bigness or 
the glamour of “Kristin Lavransdatter,” with its wind-swept 
spaces and sun on glacial snows; but they possess in a high degree 
the best qualities of Norwegian genius: rugged honesty, fearless- 
ness, directness of approach, and moral earnestness, together with 
a womanly warmth of pity that is all her own. Moreover they 
show keen observation, humor, skill of hand, and a gift for repro- 
ducing the very cadence of voice in her characters which has 
hardly been equaled in Norway since the days of the genial realist, 
Jonas Lie. 

She is not only the greatest woman writer in Norway to-day; 
she is a genius who can well be appraised without the qualifying 
note of sex or country, nor yet of time. 


A School for Better Manners in America 


(Continued from page 11) 


manners are invariable in people of the “best society.”’ The 
habit of wealth, of exalted position, the irritation induced 
by climbers, and the constant attacks upon their pocket- 
books, often make them very ill-mannered indeed, sometimes 
brutal. Moreover, there is often a streak of vulgarity in the best 
of families, which may not bear looking into, and which finds its 
release in dealings with the less fortunate, however little it may 
be agitated by their equals. 


York woman who said she was famous in her circle because she 
was “rich and rude” may have been loved for her golden heart 
and tolerated because she was “one of them,” but no woman was 
more severely criticized. Society, using the word in the fashion- 
able sense, could not exist without a general standard of good 
manners. 

Of course, we all know that the young of fashionable society, 
as well as of less exalted circles, have abjured good manners for 
the moment, and Mrs. Post does not ignore them by any means. 
Whether this new divagation is due to the backwash of the war 
or to the movies, where the most picturesque “manners” obtain 
and may appeal to the imaginations of the young, it would be 
hard to say; but at the moment the manners of the flapper are 
far worse than her morals, and what the effect will be on the next 
generation and its “Society”—for they are the future mothers 
and leaders—is hard to predict. Perhaps there will be a natural 
revulsion, for we have had the social excrescence, just as we have 
had temporary excrescences in literature and art, before this; 
or perhaps they will decide that anarchy would be fun and do all 
they can to help it along. But it ishardly a phenomenon for worry. 
They are all conservatives at heart. 

Says Mrs. Post: “Etiquette, remember, is merely a collection 
of forms by which all personal contacts in life are made smooth.” 
Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. No argument could be 
stronger. And it is safe to say that if all employers had been 
invariably polite to their employees, there would have been fewer 
strikes. Not only because the poor man is particularly susceptible 
to good manners, but because a cultivation of gentle manners 
involves more sympathy of understanding, and acts as a dissolvent 
on congenital selfishness. 

Let no one be alarmed at the prospect of being obliged to read 
“Etiquette,” even if it is put into the school curriculum and is 
made as compulsory as geography. Not only is its style delightful, 
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But they are never the most popular: 
members of their world, and are always censured. The New 
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The Worst Journey in the World 


(Continued from page 13) 


so frozen were they, and so long did it take to thaw our way in. 
No! Without the tent we were dead men. 


Nothing that I have ever read equals the desperate horror of 
that situation. For two days and two nights the blizzard blew 
while they cowered in their sleeping-bags under the floor-cloth of 
their tent, which was all that remained to shelter them; and yet 
they sang! They would have perished had it not been that the 
tent, as it blew away, folded up like a shut umbrella. They 
recovered it after the blizzard, but part of their stove and several 
other necessaries were lost. Nevertheless, they started on their 
return journey with all their scientific specimens and instruments! 
Wilson could not entertain the thought of leaving any of their 
gear behind. 

They had been out over a month and had not only been with- 
out a change of clothing; they had not once been dry or warm in 
all that time. They slept only when exhausted—in soaking wet 
bags—for fifteen hours at a stretch; they walked in clothes as 
unyielding as iron from the waist up. They lived only by antici- 
pating a hot drink. They lost consciousness in a kind of slumber 
as they marched. It seemed a hideous dream. 


They would never have reached the permanent camp had it. 


not been for the slowly increasing light of midday. Each twenty- 
four hours the sky was a little lighter, the temperature a little 
less deadly. These changes gave them heart, and they staggered 
into camp at last, more dead than alive, after their companions 
had given them up for lost. 

“They had to chop my clothing from me,” Cherry-Garrard 
writes. 

This trip, so poor in penguins, so rich in stern experience, may 
be criticized from the standpoint of proper outfitting, but as a 
bit of human endurance it has no equal in any narrative known 
to me. It gives the name to the book (Bernard Shaw named it), 
and the author loyally admits that he and Bowers owe their lives 
to Wilson. Wilson’s mind never lost its edge. He refused to 
surrender, and his leadership, his indomitable courage, brought 
them safe to camp. 


Et 


In the second volume of this enthralling history Cherry- 
Garrard, by means of diaries—his own, Bowers’s, Lashley’s 
and Wilson’s, as well as Scott’s—pursues the story of the polar 
march, which he shared till the moment when Seott divided his 
party, and when, under orders to return with two other men, 
Cherry-Garrard said good-by to his friend Wilson and his chief 
at a point beyond Shackelton’s furthest poimt south, and re- 
turned reluctantly to the permanent camp. 

This journey back to the base, and the months which followed, 
are deeply moving for the reason that, as the summer light faded 
and winter came on with no word of the chief, the men at the 
hut were forced to the belief that Scott’s party had met with 
disaster. Nevertheless, all through the long dark months of that 
savage winter, Cherry-Garrard and his companions worked, each 
at his particular scientific task, while Atkinson, their commander, 
planned the search expedition which Scott’s failure to return made 
necessary. Their minds were divided, for a group of their men 
under Campbell were somewhere on the coast to the north, at a 
point whither they had gone to wait for the ship, and the question 
was: “Shall we make sure of Campbell and his men, who may be 
alive, or return to the desolate plateau in search of the final 
camp of the polar party?” 

All voted for the search for the polar party first. Scott was 
their first duty, and in simple and moving phrase Cherry-Garrard 
tells of this expedition, of the finding of the dead heroes within a 
few miles of One Ton Camp, and of the building of a cairn above 
their bodies. It is an enthralling and tragic story, made more 
moving by the fact that when in 1916 Shackelton made search 
for that cairn and its heroic dead, he found no trace of it. Some- 


where in the deep snow those four men lie in changeless sleep, 
forever young, for there are no beasts or insects to destroy their 
flesh. 

It may be (as the author admits), that mistakes were made in 
the outfitting and in the leadership. It was unwise to have done 
this or that, but with all allowances made it remains one of the 
great adventures of the world, and this young writer has con- 
trived to tell it vividly, completely, modestly and with unmis- 
takable authenticity. His pages have grace and precision of 
phrase as well as humor. 

The record closes with a somewhat bitterly humorous account 
of the author’s delivery of the three penguin eggs, which had cost 
so much in human suffering and skill, to the Kensington Museum. 
The director treated Cherry-Garrard with the scant courtesy 
which he would have measured out to a messenger boy. Cherry 
did not lose his temper, but he conveys a vivid picture of the kind 
of official a museum can retain. As I met and listened to Cherry- 
Garrard, I could not fail of a regret that he and Roosevelt had 
never met, for he is a man after Roosevelt’s own heart. His 
refusal to allow his near-sightedness to interfere with his explora- 
tion was especially Rooseveltian. 

The picture he draws of his friend Bill Wilson is superbly 
concise and moving, a tribute which Scott sustains. Wilson was 
an amazing character. In the midst of the final stages of that 
race with death, with hands frostbitten, weak, hungry and cold, 
he continued to make his drawings, collect his geological speci- 
mens, and write his diary. No wonder Cherry-Garrard considers 
him the one man who could have led the way on “The Worst 
Journey in the World.” 





Books That Ireland Is Reading To-day 


(Continued from page 26) 


Irish-American, who has returned to the countryside of his 
fathers, to that unfamiliar and strange life which is so remote from 
the illusions no less than the realities of the Irish-American. He 
has come to recover his health and to make a career for himself 
on the land. It is the time when land purchase was the absorbing 
preoccupation of Ireland, and the title of the book not merely 
expresses the “wet clay” of Omar Khayyam, but also the all- 
pervading soil of the land which clings to men and women and 
governs their destinies. O’Kelly has very skilfully presented his 
types, and drawn a picture of a rural community at a vital 
moment in the history of modern Ireland. He is dramatic and 
humorous, weaving an excellent tale of thwarted romance into the 
woof of this study of peasant life, with its conflict of human types 
and the passions of land-hungry men, and in the foreground the 
characteristic figure of the returned Irish-American, that fish out 
of national water. 

The stress of politics has increasingly claimed the time and 
energies of Ireland, and now sheer terrorism has given the na- 
tional mind its final impetus away from the quiet pursuit of letters. 
A number of political pamphlets and booklets have been pub- 
lished, but none of more-than passing interest. A “Life of Eamonn 
de Valera,” by D. W. Dwane, may be noted as a monument of 
fatuity; “Ireland in Rebellion,” by Sylvain Briollay, is a transla- 
tion of “L’Irlande Insurgée,” an acute descriptive analysis of 
conditions in Ireland preceding the Peace Treaty. An historical 
work of some interest is “Scandinavian Relations with Ireland 
during the Viking Period,” based mainly upon the Old and Middle 
Irish Annals and Chronicles, and covering ground hitherto treated 
only in the untranslated works of Scandinavian scholars. The 
Collected Edition of the works of Standish O’Grady, “the Father 
of the Irish Literary Renaissance,” has now been completed by the 
publication of “Finn and his Companions” (Dublin: The Talbot 
Press). The increase of works published in Irish is noticeable, 
also the bewildering array of grammars and phrase-books for the 
help of students of the ancient tongue, now the official langyage of 
the Irish Free State. 
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The New Literary Map of Central Europe 


(Continued from page 28) 


Greek tragedy. His complete translation of Dante is an un- 
matched masterpiece. 

No other literary form has produced in Hungary geniuses 
comparable to these two poets. The foremost representatives of 
fiction are Sigismund Moricz, authentic painter of peasant life, 


a disciple of the Russians; Alexander Brody and Zoltan Ambrus, | 


both pupils of French realism, the former passionate and crude, | 


the latter a master of genteel irony; and Francis Molnar, well 
known to the American public, an extremely clever journalist of 
the soul, whose one masterpiece, “Liliom,” stands out from a 
glittering but superficial output of plays and short stories. 
Against these representatives of Westernism the conservative- 


national school can not muster a single figure of European import. | 
In its cultural aspect the White Terror of Admiral Horthy signifies | 


the reconquest and monopoly of the literary field by the conserva- | 


tive nationalists, not by the natural selection of successful com- 
petition, but by Ku Klux methods of expulsion and social terror- 
ism. A régime which bars Anatole France, Walt Whitman 
and Tolstoy on the ground that they are dangerous Bolsheviki 


can not be expected to be propitious to a free unfolding of native | 


talent. For the past three years the splendid literary Auf- 
schwung of the preceding decade has been supplanted by the regi- 
mented antics of ultra-chauvinistic and anti-Semitic nonentities 
under the auspices of the propaganda division of Horthy’s War 
Department. 

The beginnings of modern Roumanian literature in the first half 
of the last century are presided over by Ion Eliade, later known 
as I. E. Radulescu, a poet, critic and encyclopedic scholar of the 
type of Vrchlicky. The middle of the century, which saw the 
birth of the Roumanian state, also produced the two greatest 
names of Roumanian literature, the poets Vasile Alecsandri, 
disciple of French romanticism, but intensely national in spirit 
and form, and Mihail Eminescu, master of a pessimistic medita- 
tive lyricism. The dramatist Ion Caragiale may be described as 
a brighter but less profound Roumanian Chekhoy. The brilliant 
but erratic Barbu Delavrancea is a poet and playwright; Ion 
Slavici and G. Cosbuc, who express the life of the humble Transyl- 
vanian mountaineer, the former in fiction, the latter in poetry, 
also are important. In present-day Roumanian literature, the 
national and cosmopolitan strains, as roughly represented by the 
diverging geniuses of Alecsandri and Eminescu, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. Of the former, the literary group of the magazine 
Samanatorul (The Sower), headed by the brilliant scholar Nicolas 
lorga, is the center; the latter’s outstanding figures are the poets 


Ovid Densusianu and D, Anghel. Latinity is the leztmotiv; French . 


influence is all-pervading. Anghel’s work is also colored by his 
long residence in Italy. Among the more recent critics of emi- 
nence Dobrogeanu-Gherea should be mentioned. The foremost 
contemporary dramatist is Ronetti Roman. 

For reasons historic and economic, Jugo-Slavia was the last 
of the Central nations to enter the arena of European culture. 
The two fountainheads of Jugo-Slav literature are the brilliant 
humanistic culture of the medieval Adriatic republic of Ragusa, 


rival of Venice, and the marvelous treasure of folk ballads, which, © 


under the centuries of Turkish oppression, were the only outlet 
for the national genius. To-day Jugo-Slav literature is gradually 
emerging from the splendid intoxication of victorious nationalism. 
The most important figures are two dramatists, the Dalmatian 
Count Ivo Voinovic, some of whose works are translated into 
German and French, and the Croat Miroslav Krleza (pronounced 
Kerlezha, with zh like French j, and the accent on the second 
syllable), whose proletarian tragedy, “Golgotha,” is said to equal 
Gorky’s “Lower Depths” in power and beauty. Krleza is a 
name that before long will be memorized by American readers 
and theater-goers. The center of the modernist movement is the 


Belgrade periodical Misao (Thought), while the national-con-_ 


servative school is grouped around the magazine Srpski Knizemi 
Glasnik (Serb National Herald). 
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A New Portrayal of Abraham Lincoln 


(Continued from page 15) 


wallowing in panic. He began to scream editorially. The Southern 
extremists were terribly in earnest; if they wanted to go, go they 
would, and go they should. But foolish Northerners would be sure 
to talk war and the retaining of the South in the Union by force; it 
must not be; what was the Union compared with bloodshed? ‘There 
must be no war—no war. Such was Greeley’s terrified appeal to the 

North. A few weeks after the election he printed his famous edi- 

torial denouncing the idea of a Union pinned together by bayonets. 

He followed up with another startling concession to his fears: The 

South had as good cause for leaving the Union as the colonies had 

for leaving the British Empire. . . . 

Greeley wielded through The Tribune more influence, perhaps, than 
was possessed by any other Republican with the single exception of 
Lincoln. His newspaper constituency was enormous, and the rela- 
tion between the leader and the led was unusually close. He was 
both oracle and barometer. As a symptom of the Republican panic, 
as a cause increasing that panic, he was of first importance. 

Even the most page-weary will not be bored by Stephenson’s 
“Lincoln’’—not for an instant. The book constantly surprizes, 
and every surprize is pleasing. The very first paragraph illus- 
trates this quality. That analysis of the influence of the forest 
on American life and character has something of the fascination of 
poetry as well as of scientific scholarship. 

Those who like the fashion now in vogue of the “ psychological 
method” in the treatment of biography and history will find 
Professor Stephenson’s “Lincoln” particularly entertaining. 
To those who have been “in the game,”’ however, the psychological 
interpreter of character is not convincing; for they know what 
false and futile motives are ascribed for the deeds of public men, 

even by those on the ground. And for the cloistered student 
dogmatically to “reveal” the springs of human action is absurd. 
After all, how can we look into the heart of another? How do 
we know what he did—thus and so—unless he tells us? And even 
then we don’t know whether he tells us the truth about himself. 

Leaving the uncertain if enchanting mysteries of psychological 
imaginings and coming into the clear air of scholarship, Professor 
Stephenson brings out, with a distinctness that has been badly 
needed, the vital fact that the people of the South—not the “slave 
profiteers,” as he aptly terms them, but the people—fought for 
the principle of State sovereignty rather than for the institution 
of slavery. With the power of cumulative statement the author 
impresses upon us Lincoln’s distrust of the Abolitionists, who cer- 
tainly disliked and distrusted him up to the time when the Presi- 
dent issued the historic Proclamation; and, by the emphasis of 
well-placed repetition, Professor Stephenson contrives to stamp 
upon our minds, with the force of a tremendous discovery, Lin- 
coln’s slow, and seemingly hesitant approach to emancipation. 

The Administration’s blunders, many of them so gross as to be 
unbelievable, during the first year of the war are written down 
with forthright frankness and then excused and explained with 
a sort of gentle plausibility far more convincing, or at least ac- 
ceptable, than the labored and tiresome defenses in which the old- 
time adulators of Lincoln—now, luckily out of date—indulged. 
McClellan’s insult of Lincoln and Seward is narrated in such 
fashion as to strike the reader like a blow in the face; and this 
humiliating incident, with Lincoln’s astounding submissiveness, 
is used to reveal the “selflessness” of that wonderful man. 

The author lashes the “Vindictives” to the mast of public 
scorn and then smites them until one would think that they would 
howl with moral agony, even in their graves. The “ Vindictives,” 
it should be said, were those Senators and Representatives who 
wanted the war to be prest with a vigor perhaps impossible; 
who, altho of intense and unquestioned loyalty, yet were not 
above playing politics with patriotism; whose hatred of ‘“‘the 
rebels’? became a mad obsession, and who, at the last, were for 
a reconstruction by force and against Lincoln’s plan of recon- 
struction by good will—such men as Wade and Chandler and 
Thaddeus Stevens and even Stanton in the Cabinet and others 
who, for many decades, were considered by the people of the 
North as the embodiment of stern and righteous patriotism. 

Doubtless these “iron men” deserve a good deal of the castiga- 


tion which Professor Stephenson administers to them; but, after 
all, they were the driving force in the prosecution of hostilities. 
Indeed there are some who think that these very “ Vindictives” 
were the backbone of the Northern cause. 

Yet so nobly right was Lincoln and so deeply altho sincerely 
wrong were the “ Vindictives” as to the treatment of the South 
after the war was over, that in contrast to Lincoln’s moral gran- 
deur and statesmanlike vision, the ill-will, hatred and short- 
sightedness of the “ Vindictives” seem little, foolish, malevolent, 
and even base. It was Lincoln’s plans for the South after the 
war that aroused the ferocious animosity of these men; and it 
was over this fundamental question that Lincoln was preparing 
to do battle with this powerful and determined group during the 
last four months of his life. 

The sudden ascent of Lincoln to the ultimate heights of great- 
ness was made during the last years of the war. Once begun, 
that rise never ceased nor halted. In intellect and soul Lincoln 
became preeminent, supreme. Will, decision, serenity, clearness 
of purpose, an exaltation which yet was practical, a state of mind 
and spirit not of this earth and yet entirely human, and conduct 
and attitude flowing from all this, is presented by Professor 
Stephenson with power and dignity. It is the best part of this 
book, all of which is excellent. 

But for the author’s sound scholarship, rare mind and obvious 
sincerity one might be tempted to quarrel with him, altho timidly 
and in a Christian spirit, for ascribing to Lincoln sentiments of 
present-day “internationalism.” But since that is “the thing” 
just now, let it pass—tho one can not help sighing gently that so 
original and untrammeled a thinker as Stephenson should have 
yielded to this fancy of the hour. Also it upsets his proportions 
once or twice, notably when he takes more than a page of valuable 
space to reproduce Lincoln’s letter to the workingmen of Man- 
chester—and that, too, without explaining the political situation to 
which that letter was directed. 

Of uncommonly high value to the student are Professor Ste- 
phenson’s critical notes, which, unhappily, are huddled together 
at the end of the volume between the text and the index. The 
only thoroughly bad feature of the book is this index. It is 
brief, utterly inadequate and almost slovenly done. However, 
the deficiencies of the index serve to bring into still higher relief 
the admirable features of this really superb essay on Lincoln. 


Shaping the American Commonwealth 
(Continued from page 8) 


historian; for it is obviously his purpose to rescue the facts from ob- 
livion and to narrate them in a coherent and logical form and allow 
his readers to form their own conclusions. He makes no attempt 
at ornate writing or dramatic effect, tempting as was the oppor- 
tunity in some of the chapters of his book. There is little in his 
volumes to suggest the dramatic power of Macaulay; but he avoids 
the error of Macaulay, whose purpose was to make an interesting 
story rather than a precise narration of some chapter of history. 

Notwithstanding this lack of ornate or dramatic treatment, 
the book, tho “caviar to the general,’ must be of absorbing inter- 
est to any one who is a thoughtful student of our institutions. 
It gives us what no other book in like measure gives us—an accu- 
rate and adequate account of the great part which the Supreme 
Court has played in the development of the American common- 
wealth; and it thus contributes a missing chapter to history; for 
the ordinary American history—however well written, in other 
respects—is singularly lacking in an adequate treatment of the 
part which the bench and bar have played in the development of 
American institutions. Few historians have the necessary knowl- 
edge to deal adequately with this notable part of our history and 
few lawyers have the historical perspective to do so. Mr. Warren 
has in this notable book his credentials both as a jurist and a his- 
torian. Alike admirable in substance and in form, he has made a 
real contribution to the annals of our history, and, as such, is to be 
congratulated upon an adequate treatment of a very great subject. 
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An Inside View of Scotland Yard 


(Continued from page 17) 


This statement comes perilously near to revealing the 


method of some of our most famous detective fiction. Nowoman | 


was shot as a spy during the war in England; but one, who had 
_ been caught, so to speak, “with the goods,” and yet not in such 
a way as to make it expedient to confine her, was warned to go 
away and not sin again. The habit was strong upon her, however, 
_and she was later shot by the French. 

The murder of Rasputin is one of the most dramatic stories in 
the book. How they poisoned him, how the poison did not work, 
how they had to shoot him, how he staggered down the stairs, 
how the shot was heard, how they had—in double-quick time— 


to lay their hands on a dog, and, killing him, make it appear as if | 


only a dog had been shot—all this and more about the famous 
priest, who had the Russian rulers by the ears, is related with the 
casual manner of the man of the world, disillusioned by facts, but 
entirely sympathetic and thoroughly alive to grim humor in the 
background. 

The humor, indeed, is constantly in evidence, altho quite 
properly restrained, and it is not so much in the occasional anec- 
dote as in the asides. Some of the anecdotes, however, are illus- 
trative of the British temperament, as of a certain artistic dilet- 
tante whose home duty it was to “sit and sew,” and who returned 
badly wounded in the hand. A sympathetic old lady saw him 
at his own door fumbling with his latchkey. She fluttered up to 
help, saying, “Oh, you are wounded!” He replied: “Oh, no, 
madam; I fell off a bus when I was drunk.” And in the same 
chapter on air raids he delights in the remark made by some in- 
fant: “Oh, Daddy, I hope there’ll be an air raid to-night.” It is 
essentially cruel of him, however, to remind that mid-Victorian 
organ of intense British respectability, The Spectator, that 
“thirty years ago The Spectator, when classifying the great men 
of the day, put the Kaiser in a class by himself as the only genius 
of the first rank.” Sir Basil, in summing up the Kaiser, seems to 
feel that the only mistake which that monarch made was not to 
have gone forth at the head of his troops and been killed in battle. 
“Then some heroic niche would have been found for him. He 
would have been a tragic embodiment of Frederick the Great, and 
his past would have been forgotten. But he committed the one 
crime that can never be forgiven by the Germans: he abandoned 
his people in their extremity and fled the country.” One feels, 
after reading this sentence, like paraphrasing Whistler and re- 
marking “Why drag in the Germans?” For it undoubtedly is 
true that no country would tolerate this sort of thing. How 
unfortunate it is, indeed, that so many of the world’s great men 
should not have planned their taking off more carefully! Many 
of our most accomplished traitors, could they have been shot be- 
fore their treachery was revealed, would now be heroes, and if 
Napoleon had been killed at the opening of Waterloo, how 
changed would have been so much of our heroic literature! 

There is, on the whole, an atmosphere about this book which 
places it in strong relief, as compared with the work of the many 
self-assertive writers who in these days write about themselves. 
And in concluding this somewhat desultory review we can not 
refrain from relating a story told by one of our own delightful 
writers, Paul Elmer More, who in an Oxford essay (“A New En- 
gland Group’’) tells of once meeting an Oxonian in a New York 
elevated train (of all places!) and of his friend’s referring to one 
who was “probably the most learned man in Oxford, so nearly 
omniscient that his colleagues live in constant fear of his criticism.”’ 

Mr. More had never heard of the man, and exprest his sur- 
prize. 


“That is not strange,” was the reply; “for he has never published 
anything.” 

My surprise was increased, and I asked the reasons. 

“Well, you know,” said my friend, who to his other charms adds 
a slight impediment to his speech, “‘it isn’t quite g-good form in Ox- 
ford to p-print.”’ 


We can only say, after reading this compact and interesting 
book, that we are glad Sir Basil didn’t feel that way about it. 
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PRECIOUS PORCELAIN PICTURES 


The most beautiful, authoritative, and instructive work of its class ever pub- 
lished for the benefit of the student and the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
OF PORCELAIN 


BY WM. BURTON, M.A., F.C.S. 


It is a work of exceptional magnifi- 
cence. It embraces a complete and 
interesting survey of the development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
the earliest Chinese productions:200 years 
before the Christian era down to the 
present day. The work is in two sump- 


tuous volumes, illumined with 32 
exquisitely colored illustrations and 80 
fine photographic reproductions of the 
most famous porcelain art specimens in 
the museum collections of China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, and the countries of 
Europe. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, is perhaps 
the greatest living authority on porcelain and he possesses, 
it would seem, an almost limitless wealth of interesting 
detail concerning the growth of the industry, extending 
back to even the first known experiments, crude but in- 
genious, that led to the beginning of porcelain mak- 
ing. From these efforts he carries the reader along in 
true narrative style through the gradually improving proc- 
esses of production as practised by the peoples of Asia 
and Europe during the march of the centuries. 


This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove 
a standard work of reference, with its illustrations of the 
world’s choicest collections. 


Royal 8vo size; 459 pages; splendidly bound in light 


blue cloth with gilt lettering and decorations. 


Write for 


further particulars and description. 


Price for the two volumes $30, net; delivery charges east 
of the Mississippi River, 38c.; west, 63¢. 
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DICTIONARY OF 


NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 


By Hubert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 


A most comprehensive digest in dictionary style of all 
that has been written regarding Napoleon and the numerous 
satellites who circled around him. An incomparable work. 


In popular yet exact form. 


A veritable treasure house of 


authoritative information for the student of Napoleonana— 


and the general reader. 


Facts Revealed by 
Recent Research ~ 


Included 
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Napoleon and all that recent re- 
search has discovered regarding him 
is incorporated. The military, com- 
mercial, political, and artistic devel- 
opments of his reign; biographical 
matter relating to his family from 
the earliest recorded member there- 
of down to its latest scion; his habits 
and idiosyncrasies; the great leaders 
who served or failed him; his more 
private life; the women he loved; 
and contemporaries who set down 
their reminiscences of him—all are 
included in this work. 


Crown 8v0; 496 pages, 
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the Napoleonic 
Period 


This indispensable volume throws 
light on the social and political 
tendencies of Napoleon’s time, its 
art, literature, and industries. The 
military career of the Emperor is 
fully treated. The various memoirs 
of Napoleon's life have been sum- 
marized and reviewed at length, 
many for the first time; a chrono- 
logical table dealing with every im- 
portant event in the Emperor's life 
and time has been added; also a 
select classified bibliography of the 
more useful, authoritative, and acces- 
sible books on Napoleon's career. 


with maps, plans, etc., 
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A School for Better Manners in America 
(Continued from page 61) 


but it reads like a first-class society novel. Mrs. Post carries a set 
of characters, descriptively named, that are quite as true to life 
as any hero or heroine of a small-town novel. And as for facts, 
she can handle them more freely than a novelist, because the 
latter (with a reputation to preserve) often understates, lest he 
be accused of exaggerating. Take this description of “Golden 
Hill,” for instance: 


Golden Hill is not an imaginary place, except in name. It exists 
within a hundred miles of New York. The house is a palace, the 
grounds are a park. There is not only a long wing of magnificent 
guest rooms in the house, occupied by young girls or important older 
people, but there is also a guest annex, a separate building designed 
and run like the most luxurious country club. The second floor has 
nothing but bed-rooms, with baths for each. The third floor has 
bachelor rooms and rooms for visiting valets. Visiting maids are put 
in a separate third-floor wing. On the ground floor there is a small 
breakfast room; a large living-room filled with books, magazines, a 
billiard and pool table; beyond the living-room is a fully equipped 
gymnasium; and beyond that a huge white marble glass-walled nata- 
torium. The swimming pool is fifty feet by one hundred; on three 
sides is just a narrow shelf-like walk-way, but the fourth is wide and 
furnished as a room with lounging chairs upholstered in white oil-cloth. 
Opening out of this are perfectly equipped Turkish and Russian baths 
in charge of the best Swedish masseur and masseuse procurable. 


In the same building are two squash courts, a racquet court, a 
tennis court, and a bowling alley. But the feature of the guest build- 
ing is a glass-roofed and enclosed riding-ring—not big enough for 
polo but big enough for practice in winter—built along one entire side 
of it. 


The stables are full of polo ponies and hunters, the garage full of 
cars, the boat house has every sort of boat—sail boats, naphtha 
launches, a motor boat and even a shell. . . . In the main house there 
is a ball-room with a stage at one end. An orchestra plays every 
night. New moving-pictures are shown and vaudeville talent is 
imported from New York. : j 


Not even Robert Chambers ever dared to go as far as that. 
But Mrs. Post is drawing from life, not fiction. And to those 
ambitious young writers who have been inspired with the desire 
to write a “society story” and have been obliged to cull the 
weekly society papers—with scandalous trimmings—for sub- 
stance, Mrs. Post’s “Etiquette” will be a godsend. They may 
miss “atmosphere,” but they can hardly go wrong on detail. 
She tells how people of all purses in polite society live and dress 
and entertain, and you know that they are all real people lightly 
disguised. Moreover—wonderful feat!—you are never antago- 
nized by snobbery., The author is as free from it as she should be. 
The last thing'she would ever have thought of was writing a book 
on etiquette. She only did so at the insistance of a publisher. 
But when she accepted the job, she did it thoroughly. It is 
merely an assemblage of facts, presented in a straightforward, 
convincing and entertaining manner. 


Perhaps those reading it will not be as afraid of the words 
lady and gentleman as they have been for some years past. In 
fashionable society—as in old society no longer fashionable, but 
living on traditions—those designatory appellations have never 
been dropt. No doubt even the flappers still use them. Cer- 
tainly their mothers do. The abolition of the word lady and the 
substitution of woman to designate every member of the sex, 
from the top to the bottom of the social structure, is entirely a 
middle-class fashion. No doubt it originated in the housewife’s 
irritation in her cook’s constant allusion to “my gen’leman frien’ ” 
and “my lady frien’. Unconscious snobbery! Or, possibly, 
merely one of the obscure workings of democracy. Hard to have 
your cook more aristocratic than yourself. 





But these are trifles. The main point is that for universal 
comfort we want better manners in “these United States.” And 
the quickest solution I can think of is either for Mrs. Post to start 
a chain of schools, or for the high schools to include her book in 
the curriculum—and give it as a prize with the suggestion that 
it be read at home by the elders. 


-_ 
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An Immigrant Among the Editors 
(Continued from page 6) 


my mixed-up aliveness instead of the cold logic from your college 
writers?” 

He smiled down pityingly on me. 

“T’m afraid that such a chaotic mind as yours would be useless 
to an intellectual journal. Good-day.” 

Not crusht, but bitter and hard and with head high, I walked 
out of The Reformer office. Were all the magazines that set them- 
selves up to save the world headed by such narrow-thinking czars? 
Only to prove that all of them were run by some clique of college 
professors, I went to the office of The People. 

Here the editor didn’t run from me like a frightened rabbit or 
sting me with logic like John Blair. He cut short the interview 
by going over to the shelf and taking down a book which he handed 
to me with pitying kindness. “This will help you to think and 
maybe to write.” 

Out in the street, I gave a look at the book. It was Genung’s 
“Psychology of Madness.” It grew black and red before my eyes. 
So it’s madness to want to give out my thoughts to the world? 
They turn me down like a crazy beggar only because I come to give 
them new ideas. 

I threw the book away in the nearest ash can. But that word 
“madness” was to me like a red rag to a bull. I had to write now 
or go crazy with the wrath these reformers roused in me. 

“What’s my place in America?” I asked myself. “Must I 
remain a choked-in servant in somebody’s kitchen or somebody’s 
factory, or will I find a way to give out my thoughts to America?”’ 

So what I wrote was the story of myself—myself lost in 
America. 

It was like new air in my lungs to let myself loose on paper. But 
how could I get it to the American people? One thing I was sure 
of. I wasn’t going to subject myself to another insult from those 
reform magazines. I don’t know how it happened, but I picked 
out Wharton’s Magazine, the most literary magazine of all those 
T looked over, simply because it looked so solidly high above the 
rest. My desperate need for a hearing made me bold. In my 
ragged coat and torn shoes I walked into that breath-taking rich 
office, like a millionaire landlord with pockets full of rent money. 

“Do you want something new and different for your maga- 
zine?’’ I asked with the low voice and the high head of an Ameri- 
can-born. 

Friendly eyes turned on me. “ We’re always seeking something 
new and different. Have you got it?” 

I looked right into the friendly eyes. This was Mr. Robert 
Reeves, the editor. He had the clean, well-drest look of the 
born-higher-up. But how different from those others! 
was human. And there was a shine in the eyes that warmed me. 

“Pm an immigrant,” I said. “JI have worked in kitchens, 


factories and sweatshops. I’m dying away with the loneliness of 


my thoughts, so I wrote myself out in a story.” 

He snatched up the papers and began to read. A quick light 
flashed into his eyes. Then he turned to me. 

“T can see you have something original. But I can’t decide 
just now. You’ll hear from me as soon as I have read it through.” 

I could hardly walk the street for excitement. My life hung 
on this man’s answer. And it came two days later in a small 
envelop. He offered me two hundred dollars for my story. 

I couldn’t believe it wasn’t a dream. And I rushed with the 
letter to his office. “You could have given me a hundred: dollars, 
fifty, twenty-five, and it would have been to me a fortune. But 
two hundred—do you mean really to give that much to me?” 

He chuckled to himself, and I rushed right on. “I thought New 
York was a den of thieves. The landlord robbing you with the 
rent, and the restaurants cheating the strength out of every bite 
of food you buy. And I thought the college higher-ups were 
only educated cowards with dishwater in their veins—scared to 
death of hungry people like me—scared: to look at the face of 
suffering. Their logic and their reason—only how to use their 
book-learning brains to shut out their hearts—to make them- 


His face. 


selves deaf, dumb and blind to the cry of hunger and want knock- 
ing at their doors.” 

“Just because you felt all that so deeply, you were able to 
put fire in your words.” 

A thousand windows of light burst open in me as I listened to 
him. I was like something choked for ages in the tight chains of 
ignorance and fear, breathing the first breath of free air. For 
the first time my eyes began to see, my ears began to hear, my 
heart began to understand the world’s wonder and the beauty. 

A great pity welled up in my heart for the Alfred Notts and the 
John Blairs whom I had so mercilessly condemned. Poor little 
educated ones! Why did I fear them and envy them and hate 
them so for nothing? They were only little children putting on 
a long wooden face, playing teacher to the world. And I was a 
little seared child afraid of teacher—afraid they were grown-ups 
with the power to hurt me and shut me out from the fun of life. 

Why wasn’t I seared of Robert Reeves from the first minute? 
It was because he didn’t frighten people with his highness. He 
didn’t wear a wooden face of dignity. He was no reformer—no 
holy social worker—only a human being who loved people. 

That one flash of understanding from Robert Reeves filled me 
with such enthusiasm for work that I shut myself off from the 
rest of the world and began turning out story after story. 

Years passed. The only sign of success I became aware of 
was the increasing flood of mail that poured in on me. People 
who wanted to be writers asked me for literary help. People 
who imagined I was rolling in money sent me begging letters for 
aid. At the beginning J wanted to help them all. But I soon saw 
that I’d have to spend all my time answering the demands of 
foolish self-seekers who had nothing in common with me. And 
so I had to harden my heart against these time-wasting intruders. 

One day, as I walked out of my house absorbed in one of the 
characters that I was writing about, some one stopt me. I 
looked up. A pale, thin, hungry-eyed young man asked timidly: 
“May I speak to you for a minute?” Then he told me that he 
had written a book, and that the publishers had turned it down, 
so he had printed it himself. “And I want your opinion,” he 
pleaded, “because none of the critics would listen to me.” 

“T’m-too busy,” I said, irritably. “If you had to print the 
book yourself, it means it’s no good.” 

“T thought you, who once had such a hard struggle, would 
remember—would understand.” 

“There’s nothing to understand except*that you killed your- 
self with the public.” And I walked off. 

I tried to resume the trend of my thoughts. But I could not 
think. The pale face, the hungry eyes followed me accusingly in 
the street. “You who once struggled would understand”’ rang 
in my ears. And suddenly I realized how brutal I had been. 

“But it’s the merciless truth,’ I defended. Nobody could 
help him till he finds himself. Nobody helped me till I had 
found myself. 

“No—I’m all wrong,” another voice cried. “Robert Reeves 
helped me. I could never have helped myself all alone. You can 
only help yourself half the way. The other half is some Hand of 
God in the shape of a human contact.” 

Something hurt so deep in me, I couldn’t work that day. I 
couldn’t sleep that night. The pale face and the hungry eyes 
kept staring at me through the darkness. I, who judged the 
Alfred Notts and the John Blairs—I saw myself condemned as 
one of them. I had let myself get so absorbed with the thoughts 
in my head that I ceased to have a heart for the people about me. 

What would I not have given to see that young man and tell 
him how I suffered for my inhuman busy-busyness, which had 
shut my eyes to the hungry hands reaching up to me. But I 
never saw him again. And yet that man whom I had turned 
away like a beggar had brought me the life of a new awakening. 
He had made me aware that I could never contribute my deepest 
to America if I lost the friendly understanding of humanity that 
Robert Reeves had given me—if I lost the one precious thing 
that makes life real—the love for people—even if they are lost, 
wandering, crazy people. 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


MOVEMENT to erect a memorial to the late W. H. 
Hudson recently launched in England is being sponsored 
in the United States by E. P. Dutton & Co. Hudson’s 

admirers in this country are many and constantly growing in 
number; recognition of him as one of the great modern masters of 
English prose and probably the greatest of modern writers about 
nature is now general. The proposed memorial will take the very 
appropriate form of a fountain bird-bath to be erected in one of 
the London parks, and any sum acquired in excess of the amount 
needed to provide for the fountain will be applied to the mainte- 
nance of a bird sanctuary. The memorial will bear a medallion 
portrait of Hudson, one of whose major interests was the protec- 
tion of wild life. Among English supporters of the movement, who 
already number many prominent people in all professions, are 
John Galsworthy, R. B. Cunninghame-Grahame, E. V. Lucas, 
Edmund Gosse, Holbrooke Jackson, H. J. Massingham, Lord 
Crewe, and Viscountess Grey of Falloden. American lovers of 
literature have always responded readily to similar projects, 
notably, for example, in the recent movement to preserve the 
home of. Keats, and it is hoped that those who have come under 
the spell of Hudson’s beautiful work will contribute generously 
to what is probably the only form of memorial for which he might 
have greatly cared. 


Joseph Conrad will make his first visit to the United States 
during April or May, and coincidentally his new novel, “The 
Rover,” on which he has been at work for a number of years, will 
begin serial publication in the Pictorial Review. “The Rover” 
will be issued in book form by Doubleday-Page next autumn. 
During his sojourn in the United States, it is understood, Mr. 
Conrad will make no appearances on the lecture platform. 
Rumor has it, however, that upon one occasion, and before a 
limited company of personal friends, the distinguished author 
will tell in detail his experiences in the Congo, and then read 
passages from “Heart of Darkness” showing the use to which he 
put those experiences in his art. This explanation of his method 
as an artist is likely to be one of the most important contributions 
to modern literary criticism. 





Announcement has been made by Alfred A. Knopf of the com- 
pletion of arrangements by him for the publication in the United 
States and Canada of the collected works of Nikolay Gogol in the 
translation of Constance Garnett. The first volume, “Dead 
Souls,” is to be published shortly. Gogol, who was born in 1809 
and died in 1852, 1s usually considered the founder of modern Rus- 
sian fiction. His fame is largely based upon three books, “Taras 
Bulba,” a novel of Ukrainia; “The Inspector General,” a prose 
comedy, and “Dead Souls,’ a novel in which the leading figure, 
Tchitchikoff, has always been recognized as a prototype of Rus- 
sian character. Toward the end of his life, when he was suffering 
from a nervous disease, Gogol, like Tolstoy, under the influence 
of strict religious belief began to consider his novels as a sin of his 
life. Twice, in a fervor of religious self-accusation, he burned the 
manuscript of the second volume of “Dead Souls,” of which only 
some parts have been preserved, and were circulated in Russia 
during his lifetime in manuscript. 


It has recently been learned that Sherwood Anderson’s works 
have been selected from among American contemporary novels 
by the official translator of the “Goszidat” or State Publishing 
Agency of the Soviet Government for circulation in Russia. 
Anderson’s “The Triumph of the Egg,” his latest volume of short 
stories, has already been translated into Russian, and the stories 
are now appearing in a magazine published in Moscow. Altho 


private publishers have resumed operations in Russia, the bulk 
of the book-publishing is still being carried on by the government. 
The State Publishing Agency has concentrated most of its re- 
sources on cheap reprints of Russian classics, educational books 
and technical works, but a certain amount of current fiction is 
always included in the lists. The only other living American 
writer besides Sherwood Anderson whose books are being issued 
in Russia is Thompson Seton, author of animal stories. 





“Europe Since 1918” is the title of a forthcoming spring book 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons announced by The Century Company. 
The same author’s “The New Map of Europe,” published some 
years ago, precipitated extensive discussion. “The aftermath of 
the war,” says Mr. Gibbons, “is proving itself to be more danger- 
ous to the peace and well-being of the world than was the war 
itself. As long a time has elapsed since the signing of the armis- 
tice of November 11, 1918, as the total period of the World 
War. One of the five treaties of the Paris settlement—the Treaty 
of Sevres with Turkey—has broken down entirely and has been 
discarded. The other four treaties are perilously near nullifica- 
tion—the Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria because of the utter 
collapse of Greece; the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary because 
of the unsettled conditions in the successor states of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; the treaty of Saint Germain with Austria 
because of the vanquished country’s political and economic bank- 
ruptey; and, most important of all, the Treaty of Versailles be- 
cause of the failure of the Reparations Commission and the en- 
couragement proffered Germany by Russia.” 


Miss Amy Lowell, who for some time past has been engaged 
upon a monumental life of Keats, began a six-weeks’ lecture trip 
in February. After speaking six times in and around New York, 
she visited Springfield (Ohio), Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Omaha. She is scheduled to make a brief trip into 
Canada, and to return to her home in Brookline and her work on 
the Keats volume toward the middle of March. 





Francis Brett Young’s recent operation has made him postpone 
his lecture trip in the United States until next autumn. From a 
letter announcing this decision, it would appear that an operation 
in Italy is not without difficulties. Living at Anacapri, Mr. Brett 
Young could find no proper surgical facilities nearer than Cairo, a 
trip of about twelve hours across the Mediterranean. From latest. 
advices he is still there, tho now minus the offending appendix. 
Perhaps the title of his new book, “Pilgrim’s Rest,” was under 
the circumstances somewhat prophetic. 





What an Irish poet and dramatist can make of Hawaiian folk- 
lore will probably be evident next autumn, when the Yale Univer- 
ity Press will issue, under the auspices of the Hawaiian Legend and 
Folklore Commission, two volumes for which Padraic Colum is 
now in Hawaii gathering material. Mr. and Mrs. Colum, follow- 
ing their arrival in Honolulu last month, were provided with a 
cottage in connection with the Kamehameha School for Girls, a 
schoo! endowed many years ago by one of the ladies of the Hawai- 
ian royal family. ‘Two days after the arrival of the poet and his 
wife a reception was given them by the Governor of Hawaii. 
Plans have been made for Mr. Colum to visit some of the other 
islands and to come into contact with elderly Hawaiian men and 
women who can give him valuable information regarding the 
folk-tales which he is collecting. Meanwhile Mr. Colum’s first 
novel, “Castle Conquer,’ which deals with life in Ireland, is 
announced for publication in April by the Macmillan Company. 
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John Evelyn and Christopher Wren Make 
a Salad 


(Continued from page 9) 


who wrote their masterpieces in a later age. A man must know 
how to dine, must care very much to dine well, before he appre- 
ciates the rare perfection of a good salad—of salad-making in all 
its fine shades. 


He endeavored to explain his choice of such a subject 


That Evelyn did appreciate it, there can be no 
question. 


for a book on high scientific and moral grounds in the Dedication | 


to the first President of the Royal Society. As if conscious him- 
self of his absurdity, he breaks off at one point to suggest that 


some might wonder what his “meaning is to usher in a Trifle 


with so much Magnificence, and end at last in a fine Receipt for 


the Dressing of a Sallet with an Handful of Pot-Herbs.” Almost 


at once, however, he is off again on his high horse, declaring 


that salad-making challenges a Part of Natural History. But 
when finally he emerges from the dedication and settles down to 
the work in hand, his well-cultivated appetite for salads is be- 
trayed in every: page. 
herbs, leaves that can go into the salad bowl. 


the value of garlic—“a light touch on the Dish”; of onion—“a — 


clove or two to correct the crudity”; of chervil—“never to be 


es 


wanting in our Sallets”; of the many other varieties of garniture 


of which the French alone now seem to have retained the © 


right use. 

Above all, he has the secret of the perfect dressing—oil in 
plenty, vinegar in lesser measure, pepper, salt, and, in certain 
cases, a touch of mustard and the addition of hard-boiled eggs. 
More amazing for an Englishman, he describes the true method of 
“fatiguing” the salad, which, once in its dish of porcelain or 
Holland Delft-ware, “must with a Fork and a Spoon be kept 
continually stirr’d, ’till all the Furniture be equally moistened.” 
Or, if the salad is of cucumber, or other vegetable of the kind, 
the slices must be “often turned.” Think of the whole or half 
heart of a lettuce the American dumps on his plate, and the thick 
Russian dressing he pours over it if he would serve something 
specially choice! And think of the long, unmoistened leaves of 
romaine Evelyn’s countrymen to-day will eat unabashed, tho 
he showed them the pleasant way now more than two cen- 
turies ago! 


These beautiful salads Wren must often have eaten at Evelyn’s 


table, and, being the artist he was, he could not have remained 
indifferent. I would be sure of it without further evidence. But 
I confess to a thrill of satisfaction when, in one of his letters, I 
came upon a reference to salads eloquent of the high esteem in 
which he held them. The letter was to his son Christopher, 
then a young man on his first visit to Paris, complaining as En- 
glishmen will of the French climate and the French cooking. 
“My dear Son,” Sir Christopher wrote, “I hope by this time 
you are pretty well satisfied of the condition of the climate you 
are in; if not I believe you will ere Lent be over: and will learne 
to dine upon sallad.” This was written the year before “Acetaria” 
was published, and the chances are that Wren had talked his 
son’s prejudices over with Evelyn, as it was their habit to consult 
each other on grave questions, and that Evelyn, then seeing in 
Wren one of the elect, was more than ready the following year to 
send him a copy of the learned “ Discourse.” At all events, it is 
a pleasure to think of Wren, after the heavy labors and many 
worries of the day, relaxing in Evelyn’s company over the salad 
bowl and the glass of wine which is “recommended by some salads 
at the end of meals,” as Evelyn says, quoting Dr. Muffet. St. 
Paul’s and the “fifty parish churches” proclaim Wren the “ 


genius there may be a very human side as well. 


He knows all the vegetables, roots, | 
He understands | 


in- | 
comparable genius,” but I feel that my copy of “Acetaria,” — 
with its inscription, is a delightful reminder that to the great _ 
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DICKENS THE IMMORTAL 
By E. Basa Lupron 


An interesting addition to Dickensiana 
written about Charles Dickens and his im- 
mortal works in an appreciative and pro- 
vocative manner. Includes a highly original 
study of the influence of Scott on Dickens. 
Octavo; boards; 128 pages. Price $2.00. 
Complete description on request. 


ALFRED FOWLER, Publisher 
17 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


SALESMEN WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


O SELL the “Blue Book of Social 
Usage,” Mrs. Emily Post’s new 
work on “‘Etiquette.”’ <A rapid seller 
which appeals to a vast number of men 
and women. Six editions, 50,000 copies 





printed in six months. Unquestionably 
the best book on Etiquette ever written. 
Big earnings for earnest salesmen— 


$ro, $15, and more per day- Write 
for full particulars to Mr. Hadley, care 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 








If You Own a Home 
Or Plan to Build One 
EARN HOW to raise the money. 


What materials to use. How to 
select roofing, heating, ventilating, 
and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, 
painting, plumbing. How to build a 
concrete path or garage, or fix a 
broken sash-cord. How to make an 
iceless ice box. A thousand bits of 
valuable information in that prac- 
tical, common sense, non-technical 
manual—the 


HOUSE OWNER’S BOOK 


By Allen L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 


a new and interesting illustrated book 
that gives you the chance to profit by 
the costly experiences of others in 
construction, care, and conduct of a 
home. Every one who owns or rents 
a dwelling, or is planning to build, 
can save money by following sug- 
gestions in this book. 


Press Praises 


“Designed for the use of the ownet 
himself and not for some one already 
skilled in matters pertaining to build- 
ing.” —Omaha World-Herald. 


“After providing the finances, the 
authors next proceed to give the sort 
of information and advice one should 
have in order to build properly and 
without waste.” —Baltimore News. 


“Tt will enable the man who is having 
a house built to show himself wise in 
the ways of building—to his own 
profit.’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“An immense amount of detailed ad- 
vice covering every conceivable point 
that arises in building, financing, fur- 
nishing, and, what is after all of ut- 
most importance, taking care of a 
home.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

12mo. Cloth. 404 pages, $2 net; $2.12 

postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 


§4-360 Fourth Avenue New York | 
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L[mportant Looks of the Month 


History and Biography. 
Str Dovuauas Hare’s Commanp: De- 

cember 19, 1915, to November 11, 

1918. By George A. B. Dewar. 

Two vols. Boston: Houghton Mif- 

flin Co. ; 

A documented history of the 
achievements of the British armies 
in France under Sir Douglas Haig. 


Wooprow Writson AND WorRLD SET- 
TLEMENT: Written from his unpub- 
lished and personal material. By 
Ray Stannard Baker. Vol. III. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Third volume of Mr. Baker’s 
work on the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, presenting the full text of 
sixty-nine documents, chiefly from 
Woodrow Wilson’s private files, and 
mostly unpublished heretofore. 


Tarnes THat Have INTERESTED Mz: 
Sreconp Serres. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. 

The things that interest Mr. Ben- 
nett range from the most engrossing 
problems of the theater to the small- 
est details of dress. 


Past Times AND Pastries. By the 
Earl of Dunraven. 2 vols. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. $12. 

The Irish yachtsman’s recollec- 
tions of a varied life—his experiences 
as sportsman and traveler, his social 
contacts in London, and the like. 


FIrty-oONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE. 
By the Dowager Countess of Jersey. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $7. 

Reminiscences of a talented En- 
glishwoman, whose friends included 
many of the foremost authors and 
statesmen of the Victorian era. 


KNoLE AND THE SACKVILLES. By V. 
Sackville-West. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 

History of a beautiful old English 
house that has been the home of the 
talented Sackville family since the 
days of Elizabeth. 


Op DieLtomacy AND NEw, 1876-1922. 
By A. L. Kennedy. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A study of British diplomacy from 
Salisbury to Lloyd George, by the 
foreign editor of the London Times; 
with an introduction by Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol. 


By Charles 
New York: 


ENGLAND AFTER WaR. 
F. G. Masterman. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A study of what the war has done 

to the aristocracy and to the middle- 

class families of England. 


Tur Conqusst or Mexico. By W. 
H. Prescott. 2 vols., illustrated by 
Keith Henderson. New . York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

A sumptuous edition of Prescott’s 
masterpiece, with more than 800 
drawings by Mr. Henderson and an 
introduction by T. A. Joyce of the 
British Museum. 


Argonauts or 749: History AND 
ADVENTURES OF THE EMIGRANT 
COMPANIES FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
1840-1850. By Octavius Thorn- 


dike Howe. Illustrated. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press. 

$3.50. 

A narrative of the experiences of 
Massachusetts gold-seekers, on their 
perilous journeys to California, both 
around Cape Horn and across the 
Indian-infested plains. 


Tue Srate: Its History AnD DEVEL- 
OPMENT VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY. 
By Franz Oppenheimer. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Ine. $2. 

The author’s thesis is that the 
state is simply the final outcome of 
the forcible expropriation of lands. 


Tue Opyssey or A ‘ToRPEDOED 
Transport. By Y. Translated 
from the French by Grace Fallow 
Norton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50. 

This vivid piece of war history, 
first published in 1917, is now re- 
issued with an introduction by 
William McFee. 


Historic American Trers. By 
Katharine Stanley Nicholson. Il- 
lustrated. New. York: Frye Pub- 
lishing Co. $3. 

Describes famous trees in nearly 
every State in the Union and tells 
of their historic associations. 


JoHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE, 1773- 
1833. By William Cabell Bruce. 
2 vols., with portraits. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A biography, based largely on 
new material, of one of the most 
vivid and interesting figures in 
American history. 


Pretro ARETINO: THE SCOURGE OF 
Princes. By Edward Hutton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 
Mr. Hutton finds that Aretino, 

tho a human monster, was also a 

genius and the first modern.realist 

in European literature. 


A Concis— BrIBsLioGRAPHY OF THE 
Works or Watt Wuirman. By 
Carolyn Wells and Alfred F. Gold- 
smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5. 

The authors’ aim has been to pro- 
vide a reliable guide to the various 
forms and editions of “‘Leaves of 
Grass.” There is also a supplement 
on fifty books about Whitman. 


One Wuo Gave His Lire: War 
LETTERS OF QuINCY SHARPE MILLs. 
By James Luby. With Portraits. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 

Life and letters of a New York 
newspaper editor and army officer 
who was killed in action near Cha- 
teau-Thierry. A study in American- 
ism and heredity. 


My ExpErieNnces AT SCOTLAND YARD. 
By Basil Thomson. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

The inside story of eight eventful 
years in which the author was head 
of the British Secret Service. 


Tue Lire or Str ArTHuR PEARSON. 
By Sidney Dark. With portraits. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Authorized biography of a noted 

English newspaper proprietor and 

helper of the blind. 





History or AmERIcAN RED Cross 
Nursing. By Lavinia L. Dock and 
others. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5. 


An official and exhaustive history 
of the American Red Cross Nursing 
Service. The book’s 1,562 pages 
cover all the war-time activities of 
this organization on sea and land. 


Our American Huvmorists. By 
Thomas L. Masson. New York: 


Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50. 


Chapters on all the living Ameri- 
can humorists, with liberal quota- 
tions from their works, by the for- 
mer managing editor of Life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF CoNn- 
TEMPORARY SOURCES FOR THE Eco- 
NOMIC AND SocraL HIsToRY OF THE 
War. By M. E. Bulkley. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 


An exhaustive bibliography of 
World War books, chiefly British, 
covering every phase of the subject. 


Somer Persona Lerrers or HERMAN 
MELVILLE AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By Meade Minnigerode. New York: 
The Brick Row Book Shop. $2. 


A score of letters written by Mel- 
ville between 1846 and 1860, with 


a full bibliography of Melville’s 


works. 


Reminiscences. By Constance Bat- 
tersea. With portraits. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. 


Lady Battersea’s reminiscences 
have to do with three reigns and with 
many: of England’s most  distin- 
guished men and women. 


Seventy-First New Yor«K IN THE. 
Wor.tp War. Compiled by Robert 
Stewart Sutliffe. Illustrated. New 
York: Regimental Historian, Sev- 
enty-first Infantry, National Guard. 


A volume of 522 pages covering all 
the activities of a famous New York 
regiment in the Great War. 


Biake, CoLerIpGE, WorpDsworTH, 
Lamp, ETc. Selections from the 
remains of Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Edited by Edith J. Morley. New 
York: Longmans, Greea & Co. 
$2.50. 


Illuminating glimpses of literary 
notables as seen through the diaries 
and letters of their contemporary, 
Crabb Robinson. 


JoHN RusKIN’s LETTERS TO WILLIAM 
- Warp. With a short biography of 
William Ward by William C. Ward 
and an introduction by Alfred 
Mansfield Brooks. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $2.50. 


Letters by a master of line and 
color to a beloved pupil. 


Tue Best J RememBer. By Arthur 
Porritt. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Memories of thirty-three years of 

London journalism, especially re- 

ligious journalism. 


JosepH Conrap: His Romantic 
Reautsm. By Ruth M. Stauffer. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. $2.50. 
Miss Stauffer’s study of Conrad 

is based on the thesis that he is a 

master of romance and of realism 

alike, using both in his art. 
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Tue WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE 
AND TurKEY. By Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$5. 

An authoritative book based on 
first-hand information on the com- 
plex situation in the Near East. 


LITERATURE OF THE Wortp: AN 
Inrropuctory Stupy. By William 
L. Richardson and Jesse M. Owen. 
Tllustrated. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2. 
Brief studies of the literature of 

each of the major nations, with in- 

troductory sketches of the nations 
themselves. 


A Boox or Quaker Saints. By L. 
V. Hodgkin. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Stories of George Fox and other 
famous Quaker leaders in England 
and America. 


Mazes Anp Laspyrintus: A GENERAL 
Account oF THEIR HisToRY AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. IB yaenWeeers EL: 
Matthews. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

A history of the labyrinth idea 
and its various developments; also 
chapters on maze designs. 


Essays 


A Hrxp in Ricumonp Park. By W. 
H. Hudson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5. 

The last book written by this 
many-sided naturalist, poet, and 
explorer of unfrequented corners of 
the realm of knowledge. 


A Frorentine Revery. By H. H. 
Powers. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1. 
Salient features and personalities 

in the history of Florence. 


Tue Trute or Tatnes. By William 
E. Mann. Boston: The Cornhill 
Publishing Co. 

Essays in which the author aims 
to construct a statement of truth on 
the deeper aspects of life in a way 
that will stand the test of reason and 
religion. 


INTERLUDES: REcorpDs AND REFLEC- 


tions. By Charles V. Stanford. 
With portraits, New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 


Musical essays and recollections 
by an English critic and professor 
of music. 


Lasor anp Pourtics. By Mollie 
Ray Carroll. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2. 

A discussion of the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor 
toward legislation and politics. One 
of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize 
essays. 


Tue Nove or TomMoRROW AND THE 
Scorr or Ficrion. By Twelve 
American Novelists. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 
Essays on fiction writing by 

Samuel Hopkins Adams, Mary 

Austin, James Branch Cabell, Floyd 

Dell, Waldo Frank, Zona Gale, 

Joseph Hergesheimer, Robert Her- 

rick, Harvey O’Higgins, Henry 

Kitchell Webster, William Allen 

White and Edith Franklin Wyatt. 


Moprern Conor. By Carl Gordon 
Cutler and Stephen C. Pepper. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 


Ten chapters on color technique 
for painters. 


Poetry 


Our Ports or Topay. By Howard 
Willard Cook. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $2.50. 

Third revised edition, with about 
thirty-five additional biographical 
sketches of American poets and a 
large anthology of new poems. 


Fauns aT Prayer. By Leolyn Louise 
Everett. New York: Brentano’s. 
Poems in which the author sings 

the richness and mystery of exis- 

tence. 


Narratives IN Verse. By Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Poems full of dramatic action, 
typified in ‘‘The Night Court.” 


Unver THE Tree. By Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Ine. $1.50. 

A sequence of poems in which the 
author employs the imagery and 
language of childhood. 


Tue New Spirit In EnNGLisH VERSE. 
Compiled and edited by Ernest 
Guy Pertwee. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

An anthology of recent poetry— 
for readers and reciters. 


Eraut More Harvarp Poets. Edited 
by S. Foster Damon and Robert 
Hillyer. New York: Brentano’s. 
The best poems of eight young 

graduates of Harvard. 


AttitupEs. By Paul Tanaquil. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. - 
Poems, many of which have found 

favor with the readers of popular 

magazines. 


PrortA Book or Verse. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Peoria Allied English 
Interests. $2. 

Unique in that it brings together 
into a single volume the poetic ex- 
pression of a community from the 
beginning of its history to the present 
time. 


Tur Corner Store: A ReEpLy TO 
“Tats FREEDOM.” By Harold W. 
Gammans. Published by the au- 
thor, New London, Conn. 15 cts. 
A little sketch of a woman’s 

homely heroism in a country town, 

told in five pages of free verse. 


SONNETS FROM THE SILENCE. By 
Minnie Ferris Hauenstein. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Poems of nature and of life. 


Tur Box or Gop. By Lew Sarett. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 
A long poem and a number of 

shorter ones, all on themes con- 

nected with the Indians and the 
western plains or mountains. 


Porstes. Par Paul Emile Bibily; avec 
preface de M. Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. Paris: Librairie Alphonso 
Lemerte. New York: P. E. Bibily, 
14 East 60th St. $1.50. 


A new French poet’s verses, with 
a highly appreciative preface (also 
in French) by Sefior Ibafiez, the 
Spanish novelist. 


Tur Woorne oF Quimsy’s DaucH- 
TERS, AND OTHER Poems. By Louis 
Carl Marolf. Boston: The Rox- 
burgh Publishing Co. 

























































A poetic nosegay of lyrics, bal- 
lads, odes and tales. 


A Few Fies From Tuisties: Porms 
AND SONNETS. By Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. New York: Frank Shay. 
$1.25. 


A new and enlarged edition. 


AMERICAN BALLADS AND Sones. Col- 
lected by Louise Pound. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Latest volume in the American 
division of the Modern Student’s 

Library. 


Drama 


Curer CoNnTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS: 
First Serres. Edited by Thomas 
H. Dickinson. Cambridge edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 
Twenty of the best plays in the 

recent drama of Europe and Ameri- 

ca, republished in a form like that 
of the Cambridge Poets. 


How to Propuck AMATEUR PuLays. 
By Barrett H. Clark. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

A practical manual for amateur 
actors and managers. 


R. U. BR. (Rossum’s UNIVERSAL 
Rogots): A Fantastic Mrnopra- 
ma. . By Karel Capek. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

Full text of the satirical drama 
which has attracted large audiences 
in New York and in almost all the 
capitals of Europe. 








Wixnows. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. 


A comedy in three acts, for ideal- 
ists and others—full text. 


Puays, Firra Series: A Famiry Man; 
Loyanties; Wrnpows. By John 
Galsworthy. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Full stage text of three of Mr. 

Galsworthy’s plays. 


Fiction 
Tur Mippie or THE Roap. By 

Philip Gibbs. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $2. 

In this novel Sir Philip Gibbs tells 
the story of a young married couple 
and of the forces of unrest that tore 
them apart. 


WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND. By 
Zane Grey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

The story of a man who went into 
the great American desert to expiate 
a crime, and who found himself 
through heroism and suffering. 


Homety Linua. By Robert Herrick. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The story of a tomboy who devel- 

ops into a competent and lovable 

woman. 


Brine ReseecTaste. By Grace H. 
Flandrau. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

The story of an American family, 
and of a modern girl as seen against 
a background of riches, religion and 
respectability. 

Tur GENTLEMAN FROM SAN FRAN- 


cisco, AND OTHER Stories. By 
I. A. Bunin. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.50. 


Four short stories, translated from 
the Russian. 





Juvenile Books 


Have You Met 
Brownie . Bear? 


This fascinating little, hu- 
man-like animal imp is a 
source of amusement and de- 
light to the youngsters who 
have come to know him. 

All others can make his 
acquaintance in 


The Adventures of 
Brownie Bear 


By J. H. Shonkweiler 


Real fun and the best of morals 
characterize these whimsical little 
poems of ‘Brownie Bear’ and his 
quaint and humorous woodfolk 
friends. Fifteen stories in_all, 
fancifully illustrated by the author, 
with full-page drawings—eight in 
four colors, seven in half-tone— 
and a wealth of marginal sketches. 
Pictures on every page. A beau- 
tiful little book, delightful to par- 
ents as well as to the kiddies. 


Highly commended by prominent 
ministers and educators 


A big seller wherever shown $1 00 


Prices.) te ees 


Tinkle Bell Tales 


By Maurine Hathaway 

An ideal child’s book. Clever 
little stories told in a way to catch 
and hold the attention. Fascinating 
pictures of child life in gay colors, 
with numerous quaint black-and- 
white drawings of lovable little 
animal folk combine to make this 
a most desirable and attractive 
book for the wee ones. 

“The author, with rare under- 
standing of child nature, has 
chosen a happy way to teach her 
tiny readers the little niceties of 
manners and deportment which 
mark the  well-bred, carefully 
reared child. Price, $1.00. 


The Spell of the 
Shang Kambu 


By Dennis Stovall 


For boys from ten to sixteen. 
A gripping tale of the adventures 
of two boys that led them to the 
ancient home of the cliff-dwellers, 
and several short stories of ad- 
venture by the same author. Il- 
lustrated. A book that every red- 
blooded boy will read with delight. 

Price, $1.50. 


Childhood Bible 
Stories 

(Almost a million copies sold.) 

Stories from the Old and New 
Testaments adapted to children 
from five to twelve, profusely il- 
lustrated with reproductions in 
color from the Standard’s great 
series of Bible illustrations. Four 
thirty-two-page books in each of 
the following series: 

Series 3.—For children five and 
six years of age. Price, $1.44 a 
dozen; less than dozens, each, 15 





cents. ; 
Series 4.—For children seven 
and eight years of age. Price, 


$1.80 a dozen; less than dozens, 
each, 18 cents. 

Series 5.—For children from 
nine to twelve years of age. Price, 
2.16 a dozen; less than dozens, 
each, 22 cents. 
AL LRA ERE OS RE SE ETI DP 


Send for our new General Cata- 
log, listing our full line of books. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Desk 22 Cincinnati. 0. 
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CuHance Partners. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


Wanderings of two staid married 
men through Brittany in search of 
forbidden fruit and their lost youth, 
and what happened to them. 


Tur Tatkers. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

Another characteristic novel of 
New York society life—the fifty- 
seventh book on Mr. Chambers’s 
list. 


Secret Drama. By Isabel Beaumont. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A prize novel by a new English 

writer. Its “secret drama” is that 

of the emotions of mother love. 


Tue Snare. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
A historical romance of the Na- 

poleonic wars. 


Tur Works oF JOHN GALSWORTHY: 
Manaton Epition. Vols. 5 and 6. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
“The Island Pharisees” and “‘ The 

Country House” are the latest 

volumes in this new and uniform 

edition of Galsworthy s fiction. 


Tur Gray Cuartrerts. By Robert 
Simpson. New York: The James 
A. McCann Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Simpson’s hero is adventure 
incarnate—a mysterious white man 
in Africa who plays a lone hand and 
can find no rest in woman’s love. 


Up anp Comina. By Nalbro Bartley. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.90. 

- A young American’s typical strug- 
gle for success. 


Tuer TREE OF THE GARDEN. By Ed- 
ward C, Booth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2. 

In this story sensitive youth stum- 
bles into the passionate world of 
love, and fights its way through ter- 
rible disillusionment. 


Sprttep Wine. By G. St. John-Loe. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
The love-idyll of a_ typically 

modern young woman—told by one 

of England’s most talked-of young 
woman novelists. 


Out or THE Fryrmnc Pan. By C. Nina 
Boyle. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
$2. 

A rogue and mystery story with 
an intricate plot. 

Tue Lorp or THunpERGATE. By 
Sidney Herschel Small. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 
The romance of an attractive 

young American who went to Japan 

on business and wandered quickly 
down the primrose path to near- 
destruction. 

Ture Arrarr AT Frowrer Acres. By 
Carolyn Wells. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.75. 

The intricate mystery of the kill- 
ing of Douglas Raynor, who had 
tortured and humiliated his lovely 
young wife. 

Joun Haurrax, GENTLEMAN. By 
Dinah Maria Mulock. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

A new edition, with nine illustra- 
tions in colors, of a novel first pub- 
lished in 1856 and still widely read. 
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SotiLoquy. By Stephen McKenna. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
A woman’s intimate revelation of 

her own personal qualities and emo- 

tions. 


Exsony AnD Ivory. 
Powys. 
Library Service. 


By Llewelyn 
New York: American 
$2. 

Stories and sketches of Africa and 
England, with a preface by Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 


A Kine iy Basyton. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75. 

Around a mystery of 4,000 years 
ago is woven a romance of to-day. 


Tue Cuarine Cross Mystery. By 
J. S. Fletcher. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

A mystery story of stirring action 
and ingenious plot. 


Tue House or Yost. By George 
Schock. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

A novel of the Pennsylvania 

Germans. 


Tuer SIGN OF THE SERPENT. By John 
Goodwin. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

About a missing heir, a kidnap- 
ping, and a series of exciting inci- 
dents on a sea-going yacht. 


Proup Lapy. By Neith Boyce. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
A novel of the conflict of souls 
between a good woman and every- 
day men. 


Tue Hinces or Custom. By Ednah 
Aiken. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2. 

A story of the regeneration, 
through love, of a man whose mar- 
ried life had been a disastrous fail- 
ure. 


Tur Giose Hottow Mystery. By 
Hannah Gartland. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

What became of Jasper Bowen, 
the wealthy recluse, and who was 
responsible for his inexplicable dis- 
appearance? 

SUZANNE AND THE Pactric. By Jean 
Giraudoux. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 

Story of a feminine Robinson 
Crusoe, a modern girl shipwrecked 
on a coral island in the South Seas. 


Trrans. By Charles Guernon. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2. 
A new novelist’s story of fate and 
love among the fishermen of the 
Northern coast. 


BEYOND THE SuNSET. By Arthur D. 
Howden Smith. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $1.90. 

An adventure story of the wild 
West and of a courageous man 
among hostile tribes nearly 200 
years ago. 

THE 


Cutler. 
lan Co. 


SpeckLeD Birp. By Robert 
New York: The Macmil- 
$2. 

The story of a New England 
woman, her conquests, her failures 
and her final victory. 

Tur SonG OF THE DRAGON, AND OTHER 
Srories. By John Taintor Foote. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
Seven stories in as many different 

moods, all dealing with aspects of 

American life. 


Tur Coast or Epen. By Robert L. 
Duffus. New York: The Maecmil- 
lan Co. $2. 

The matrimonial lapse of Ken- 
neth Ballantine, and how he saved 
himself from the wreck of his mar- 
riage. 

Maxa: Eprsopes in A WoMAN’s LIFE. 
By Robert Elson. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.90. 

A love story of the continental 
stage. 


Tur House or tHe Beautrrun Horr. 
By Robert Stuart Christie. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 

A story of a young artist, his 
worldly wife and an attractive girl, 
with scenes laid in London and 
Portugal. 


Srar or Earra. By Morris Dallett. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 


A romance of South America. 


Tue Lone JouRNEY: Fire anp Ice. 
By Johannes V. Jensen. ‘Trans- 
lated by A. G. Chater. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

A translation of the first two 
parts of Jensen’s long historical 
novel, ‘‘Den Lange Rejse.” 


Lost Wacons. By Dane Coolidge. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
A romance of gold mining in the 

region of the Mojave Desert. 


Tue Roap To THE Open. By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Authorized translation 
by Horace Samuel. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

A novel of old Vienna, the longest 
and most ambitious of Schnitzler’s 
works. 


King or THe CastLe. By Keble 
Howard. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.90. 


A whimsical love story. 


CHALLENGE. By V. Sackville-West. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
This novel has been supprest in 

England because the Sackville- 

West family held that it portrayed 

objectionably certain of its mem- 

bers. 


ERMYTAGE AND THE CurRATE. By 
A.M. Cogswell. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

A novel of the wartime experi- 
ences of two Britons under military 
discipline, with two charming wo- 
men not far away in the background. 


PENDER AMONG THE RESIDENTS. By 
Forrest Reid. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2. 

A new novel of English life by the 
author of “Pirates of the Spring.” 


Russ. By G. A. Borgese. Author- 
ized translation by Isaac Goldberg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Italy’s spiritual unrest during 

and since the war is the theme of 

this novel, which has been highly 
praised by European critics. 

A Room wirn a View. By E. M. 
Forster. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Florence and a view across the 

Arno are the background of Mr. 

Forster’s latest love story. 


Tue Iste or Rerripution. By Edi- 
son Marshall. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.75. 

The hero and two girls are ship- 
wrecked on a desolate Arctic island 


where an insane Siberian exile is 
the master. 


Tue City or Perm. By Arthur 
Stringer. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

A rapid-fire mystery story, with 
scenes in New York City. 


THE Vorck at JOHNNYWATER. By 
B. M. Bower. Boston:  Little,- 
Brown & Co. $1.75. 


The story of how Gary Marshall, 
a movie star, ran into a sinister and 
exciting mystery at Johnnywater 
ranch. 


Furmiry: A Novet on Russian 
Tuemes. By William Gerhardi. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 
Russian life depicted in fiction 

form by a new British author who 

was born and brought up in Petro- 
grad. 


Huntinerower. By John Buchan. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
A story of mystery and adven- 

ture. 


Locuinvar Luck. By Albert Payson 
Terhune. Frontispiece by Morgan 
Steinmetz. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

Stories of a collie dog and of his 
devoted Scottish master. 


PERADVENTURE; OR, THE SILENCE 
or Gop. By Robert Keable. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
In this novel the author of 

“Simon Called Peter’? embodies 

his own spiritual wanderings through 

various creeds. 


Man’s Country: THE STORY OF A 
GREAT Love or wHIcH BUSINESS 
was JeaLous. By Peter Clark 
MacFarlane. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. 

Love and ambition strive for 
mastery in this novel of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Ruters or Men. By E. W. Savi. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 

A new romance of India by Mrs. 
Savi, author of “‘Banked Fires.” 


Tue Bevis or St. STEPHEN’S. By 
Marian Keith. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.75. 


The story of the rector of St. 
Stephen’s and of his niece, Mary II, 
who came to keep house for him and 
to ruin the peace of mind of the 
town. 


Love’s Lecenp. By H. Fielding- 
Hall. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3. i 
The story of an unconventional 

honeymoon, with the tropical glam- 

our of Burmah for background. 


Davip Harum: A Story oF AMERI- 


can Lire. By Edward Noyes 
Westcott. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $3. 


A special edition to commemorate 
this popular novel’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Illustrations by B. 
West Clinedinst. Text drawings by 
C. D. Farrand. 

My Lapy’s Baraarn. By Elizabeth 
Hope. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.75. 

A love story of the time of 
Cromwell. ; 


Framine Yours. By Warner Fabian. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
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The story of a_ sophisticated 
heroine, typical of the younger 
generation in this country, which 
resents the barriers of convention. 


IsLAND OF THE INNOCENT. By Grant 
Overton. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 

The story of a New York girl, 
her loneliness, her love experiences, 
and the accusations of her con- 
science. 


Tue Swart IN THE Sky. By John 
Temple Graves, Jr. - New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

A novel of American life, with 
the scenes laid largely in Washing- 
ton. 


Tur Pest. By Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 

An intelligent collie, a mysterious 
crime, and the love of two young 
people—these are the ingredients of 
Mr. Terhune’s latest story. 


Mystery at Geneva. By Rose 
Macaulay. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $1.75. 

A mystery story by the author of 
“Potterism” and “Dangerous 
Ages.” 

A PocxetruL or Posrs. By Anne 


‘Parrish. New York: George H. 
Doran Cc. 


The story of Marigold Trent’s 
instinct for posing, and what came 
of it. 


Town AND Gown. By Lynn Mont- 
ross and Lois Seyster Montross. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2. 

Amusing stories revealing the 

foibles of men and women in a mid- 

western university. 


Pacan Love. By John Murray Gib- 
bon. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. 

A story of business, mystery and 
love. 


Travel 


Tue Reat Sours America. By 
Charles Domville-Fife. With 55 
illustrations and 4 maps. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

A London Times correspondent’s 
travels through the most inacces- 
sible and interesting portions of the 
southern continent. 


Amona Frencu Foux: A Book FoR 
Vacasonps. By W. Branch John- 
son. Illustrated. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $ 
Sketches of the author’s wander- 

ings through France, cast in semi- 

fictional form. 


On tHe Goritta Tram. By Mary 
Hastings Bradley. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $5. 
The author, with her husband 

and child, accompanied Carl E. 

Akeley of the American Museum of 

Natural History on a gorilla hunt in 

Central Africa. 


Tre Catt or THE Mountains. By 
Le Roy Jeffers. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. 

A profusely illustrated account of 
rambles in the mountains and 
canyons of the United States and 
Canada, by the librarian of the 
American Alpine Club. 


Romantic Canapa. By Victoria 
Hayward. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Edith S. Watson. New. 
York: The Macmillan Company. | 
A large and handsome volume 

depicting life and scenery in little- 

known portions of Canada. 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY. 
By Harold Donaldson Eberlein. | 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A sumptuous volume containing 

300 illustrations of Italian villas, 

mostly from the author’s photo- 

graphs, with historical and de- 
scriptive text. 


From Tancrer To Tripou. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. Illustrated | 
from original photographs. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. | 
Second volume of Carpenter’s 

World ‘Travels, telling of the 

author’s wanderings through Mo- 

rocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli and | 
the Sahara. 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION. By Loretta 
L. Shaw. Illustrated. New York: | 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
Present-day conditions in Japan: | 

the conflict between the new and 

old ideals, and the progress of. 
democratic and Christian ideas. | 


Tue Hor Sprincs oF JAPAN AND THE 
Principat Coup Sprines, Inciup- | 
ING CHOSEN (KOREA), TAIWAN | 
(Formosa), SoutH MANcHuRiA. | 
Issued by the Japanese Government | 
Railways, Tokyo, Japan. $6. 

A guidebook to some of the most 
interesting spots in Japan, with 196 | 
illustrations, 15 maps, and two/ 
colored lithographs. 





Bermupa: Past AND Present. By 
Walter Brownell Hayward.  II- 
lustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. 

New and revised edition of a 
book that is both a guide to Ber- 
muda and a history of the island. 


Ocran Recorps. By Albert S. 
Crockett. New York: World 
Traveler Pub. Co. 

A pocket handbook for travelers, 
fourth edition. 


Toe Curva YEAR Book, 1921-22. 
Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$10. 

More than a thousand pages on 

Chinese business and political af- 

fairs, printed in Tientsin; compiled 


by the editor of the Peking and) 


Tientsin 7'2mes. 


Religion 


Man snp THE Two Wortps. By 
William Frederick Dix and Randall | 
Salisbury. New York: Harper & | 
Bros. $1.50. 7 
A layman’s idea of God. The 

authors have sought especially to 

solve the paradox of evil in a world | 
created by an infinitely good and 
all-powerful God. 


RELIGION AND BroLoey. By Ernest 








E. Unwin. New York: George H. | 


Doran Co. 


This volume in the Christian | 


Revolution Series discusses the | 


problems concerning God in Nature | 


as viewed from the biological point 
of approach. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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true friends.” Let it 
-always be your aim 
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in your library. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 18 Thomas Street 
Agents in all the principal cities 
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Is There a 


Your Town? 


Bookstore in 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores. throughout the country, and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


If by chance there is no bookstore in your com- 
munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 
Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their early spring 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
you with their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 
hand, 


Address: Bookstore Department 


Theliterary Digest 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


354 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 


Book Bargains 


MARES’ SPECIAL OFFERINGS 
Arabian Nights. Burton’s com- 
plete and  unexpurgated _ edition, 
including the Supplemental Nights 
and the Terminal Essay. Illustrated 
by Lalauze, Letchford, etc. 17 vols. 
Original price, $170. My price, 
$41.50. Amours and Adventures of 
Chevalier de Faublas, by De Couv- 
ray. Illustrated. 4 vols. Original 
price, $50. My price, $12.50. Aphra 
Behn’s Ten Pleasures of Marriage, 
and Confession of the New Married 
Couple, illustrated. The only reprint 
of this rare book, just issued, $10. 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, illustrated 
by Seymour and Phiz. First Edition. 
Beautiful full English calf, gilt, by 
Riviere, London, 1837, $40.  Wal- 
ton’s Complete Angler. Numerous 
choice old Copperplates. New 34 
ealf, London, 1760, $17.50. Italian 








Novelists, Straparola and Ser Gio- 
vanni, illustrated, 7 vol§&. Original 
price, $75. My price, $18.50. 
History of Flagellation, Strange 


Customs and Cruelties among the 
Greeks, Romans and Egyptians, etc., 
illustrated, $1.50. Brantomes’ Fair 
and Gallant Ladies, complete transla- 
tion, New Edition, privately printed, 
2 vols,, $20. Many other Scarce, 
Curious and Unique Books. First 
editions of Dickens, Machen, etc. 
Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


ARD MEMORY, A SIMPLE 
system of memorizing playing 
cards. Auction, Whist, Bridge, 


Pinochle, etc., players can memorize 
quickly at sight every card in the 
sequence played and know the cards 
in each trick and what cards have 
not been played. At entertain- 
ments, parties and among friends, 
you can memorize in order and in 
less than three minutes an entire 
pack of playing cards which has 
been thoroughly shuffled. No trick- 
ery, no marked cards, no confeder- 
ates. A system that works and 
develops the memory. Postpaid 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Players Publishing Company, 
Suite 21, 2027 Gates Avenue, Brook- 
lyn NJ Y 


Books FOR WRITERS: 1,001 

Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00.  Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
tis Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp Reeve, Publisher, 
Dept. A., Franklin, Ohio. 


Books. LITERATURE, FIC- 
tion, Instructive Lists. Higene’s, 
©2441 Post, San Francisco. 
ISCELLANEOUS BOOK BAR- 
gains. Catalogue free. Wyman 
©. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, Leominster, 
Mass. 
TEW De Luxe Rubaiyat on Italian 
+N handmade paper, bound in grape 
ooze leather, two dollars delivered. 
Roycroft Book Catalog mailed free. 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF SPE- 
CIALS from our second-hand 
department mailed regularly on re- 
quest. ALLEN’S BOOKSTORE, 
1809-11 Fifth Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 





OOKAWEEK POSTAL LIBRARY 
has for sale at reduced prices recent 
books withdrawn from circulation. 
In good condition. Bookaweek Pos- 
ea Library, 228 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
ity, 








Autographs 


A UT! OGRAPHS OF CELEBRI- 
+\ ties Wanted. Also Currier & Ives 
prints. P.O. Box 614, Syracuse, N. Y 


Community Book Shops 


URRENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 
ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and _ special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 








ders. The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 
BESt PLAYS, GIFTS, NOVEL- 

ties, Game Books. Pantomimes, 


Recitations, Pianologues, Jokes, Min- 
strels, Dances, Songs, Socials, Par- 
ties, etc. Werner Book & Novelty 
Shop, 11 East 14th St., New York. 





foreign Books 


FRENCH BOOKS. IN STOCK 

large selection on any subject, old 
or new. Monthly catalogue of nov- 
elfies free on request, also catalogue 
of second-hand books on Art, Ar- 
cheology, Bibliography, Reference, 
De Luxe editions, Occultism, Free- 
Masonry, ete. Dorbon-Aine’s French 
Bookshop, 561 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


FRENCH — ITALIAN — SPAN- 
ish, German Books and Magazines. 
Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 
plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 
nee 387 WRI go St., Boston, 
ass. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES— 

grammars and dictionaries. Write 
to Benj. F. Gravely, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 


PANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues, James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


Kare Books 


OLLECTORS: ATTENTION. 
Have you heard about THE BOOK- 
FELLOWS? We publish beautiful 
books, firsts only, editions of 200—500 
copies, low prices. Titles by James 
Branch Cabell, Hamlin Garland and 
others. For future publication; a 
poetic play by George Sterling, a col- 
lection of unpublished Browning let- 
ters. Why wait and buy these later 
through rare book dealers? We sell 
direct to you. Ask us more about it. 
THE BOOKFELLOWS, 4917 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


59,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











TF you are interested in acquiring ati 

reasonable cost the unusual litera- 
ture that unusual geniuses give to the 
world only in limited privately- 
printed editions, address Ilex Pub- 
lishers, 1009-A North Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


GEND FOR NEW CATALOG of 
Rare, Desirable Books, First 
Editions, Cruikshankia, Curiosa, etc. 
BIBLIOPHILE, 1350 College Ave., 
New York. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERA- 

ture, Libraries, Old Historical 
Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. Rare 
Book Company, 99 Nassau St., New 
York City. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 

Rare Books, and Fine Sets. A 
large, well selected Stock, moder- 
ately priced. Catalogues issued gra- 
tis to Collectors upon request, and 
special items cheerfully quoted. The 
Aldus Book Shop, 36 East 49th St., 
New York City. 








General Items 


GALISBURY SERVICE MAKES 

Book Buying Easy for You. 
Prompt and safe delivery guaranteed 
of all books reviewed in this maga- 
zine. Books of all publishers. Remit 
list price. Special service for clubs 
and small libraries. SALISBURY 
BOOK SERVICE, 11 East 8th 
Street, New York. 








ASTROLOGICAL. ALL OCCULT 

Books sold, also Horoscope writings. 
Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


Back NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 


ARIZONA. LY RC Serr 
year; subscribe now; $2. 50; Alto, 
Arizona. 





GENEALOGIES AND COATS OF 

Arms—What names are you inter- 
ested in? _Forefathers Book Shop, 
Deerfield, Mass. 











General Items 


GCANDINA VIAN SCENTIFIO 

Review. Editor: Reymert, 
Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and the Science of Edu- 
cation. I, No. I. $1.50. Order 
from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 


FAMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 

logical and heraldic works. Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 








Literary Serbices 


A UTHOR'S AGENT — MANU- 

scripts typed, revised, edited and 
marketed. My knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the various publica- 
tions, acquired in more than 20 years’ 
free-lance work, is at your disposal. 
Reading fee 50c per thousand words 
(minimum $2.00) includes brief con- 
structive criticism. Typing with one 
carbon, and minor corrections 50c per 
thousand words. Selling terms on 
request. 
Addresses, lectures, sermons typed in 
convenient form for rostrum or 
pulpit. 
F. C. Hill, suite F. 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 


AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPTS COR- 

rectly Typewritten, conforming to 
rules that ensure Editorial considera- 
tion.—G. Henry Cole, Authors’ MS. 
Specialist, 203 Hinton Ave., Ottawa, 
Canada. 





MANUSCRIPTS OF BOOKS, 

plays, short stories, carefully re- 
vised, accurately typewritten. Su- 
perior work. WILLIAM ORAM, 
BALLSTON, VIRGINIA. 


PEECHES, SPECIAL ARTICLES, 

Reviews, Lectures, expertly pre- 
pared. Prompt Original service. 
Authors Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REVISED, COR- 

rected, typed and marketed. 
Lowest rates. Joseph Jacobs. Box 
755, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EPITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
4 aloguing for publishers, authors, 
dealers and libraries. Estelle Lieb- 
mann, 280 Broadway, New York. 


Autographs 


WANTED — AUTOGRAPH LET- 

ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 
graphs by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 





This department is de- 
signed to serve the 
reader. Have you a 


book need ? some book 
to complete a set or a 
volume of afavorite au- 
thor that you have long 
sought ? The readers of 
this magazine are all in- 


terested in books. Ad- 
vertise your wants here. 
Personal exchanges 
from reader to reader 
can readily be accom- 
plished andat small cost. 
April issue closes on 
March 20th. Rate 
15 cents per word. 











VIZETELLYANA 


One of the leading authorities on develop- 
ment of language, figures of speech, and the 
use and abuse of words is the distinguished 
lexicographer, Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D. The collection of V- izetellyana 
includes: 


Desk-Book of Twenty-Five Thousand 
Words. Frequently Mispronounced— 
This admirable work of 942 pages indicates 
the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, 
personal, geographical, and proper names 
of all kinds. Also includes words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks to non- 
English speakers. t2mo, Cloth. $2, net; 
with thumb-index, $2.25; limp morocco, 
indexed, $3; full crushed Levant, $10. 
Postage, 12c extra. 


Mend Your Speech—A thousand. hints 
on the correct use of words and idioms com- 
monly misused. More than two pages 
devoted alone to the correct use of ‘‘shall”’ 
and “will.” 3'% inches wide, 634 long, 
cloth, 35c, post-paid. 


Punctuation and Capitalization—Tells 
you how to use the comma, semi-colon, 
colon, period. Quotes rules for compound- 
ing English words, Gives list of words to 
be capitalized. Describes forms of address 
in writing to noted persons. A modern 
reference book for everybody. 3% inches 
wide, 634 long, cloth, 35c post-paid. 


Desk-Book of Errors in English—A 
safeguard against inelegancies and errors in 
English usage. Shows what expressions 
are good English and what are not. 5 inches 
wide, 7 long, cloth, $1.50, net; full crushed 
Levant, $10. Postage 12¢, extra. 


Essentials of English Speech and Liter- 
ature—Traces accurately the evolution 
of the English language from its very be- 
ginning up to the present and offers help 
toward selection of the best reading, use of 
good English, writing for publication, etc. 
8vo. Over 400 pages, cloth-bound, $2, 
nel; $2.12, post-paid. 


Who? When? Where? What? —Twenty 
ey facts about makers of History, 

Literature, Science, and founders of 
Religion embracing 2,000 names, date of 
birth and death, nationality, profession or 
occupation and principal achievement. 
3% inches wide, 634 long. Cloth. 35c. 
post-paid. 


Preparation of Manuscripts for the 
Printer—Full directions to authors on 
preparing copy and correcting proofs, 
with suggestions on methods of submitting 


manuscripts for publication. 153 pages. 
47% inches wide, 67% long. Cloth. $1.50, 


net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Words We Misspell in Business— Ten 
thousand terms, showing their correct 
forms and divisions, with rules governing 
the orthography of English words and forma- 
tion of plurals, together with tests for 
spelling. 264 pages, 5 inches wide, 7 long: 
Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Development of the Dictionary of the 
English Language—A historical account 
of the evolution of English and American 
lexicography. The illustrations include 
the portraits of famous lexicographers, 
editorial, press and proofrooms of the Stand- 


ard Dictionary, reproductions in facsimile of - 


manuscript and its progress to the final 
printed page. Large quarto. Cloth. $1, 
net; $1.08, post-paid. 


Dictionary of Simplified Spelling— 
More than 12,000 words. Based upon pub- 


lications of the United States Bureau of. 


Education, rules of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, and the Simplified Spelling 
Board. 8vo. Cloth. 75c, net; 83c, post- 
paid, 


S. O. S.—Slips of Speech and How to 
Avoid Them— With an introduction from 
John Ruskin’s ‘“‘Sesame and _ Lilies.” 
More than 500 hints on what to say and 
how to say it. 3 inches wide, 614 long. 
Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


Soldier’s Service Dictionary—A useful 
little handbook for any one who wants to 
study French without a teacher. Ten 
thousand conversational words and phrases 
in use are explained and accurately pro- 
nounced. _ Pocket-size, bound in cloth. 
$1, net; $1.04, post-paid. Thumb-notch 
index, 25c, extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


PUBLISHERS 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Important Books of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 73) 


Tux New Testament: A NeEw 
TRANSLATION. By James Moffat. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

This ‘‘parallel edition” of the 
New Testament places a new trans- 
lation side by side with the author- 
ized version on each page. 


PRAYER AS A Force. By A. Maude 
Royden. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Ten addresses by a noted woman 
preacher, in which she holds that 
‘prayer is (at least) as real and 
living a force in the world as any 
of the great forces revealed to us 
by natural science.” 


PoutrcaL Curistianity. By A. 
Maude Royden. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Nine addresses dealing with the 
application of Christian principles 
to our problems as citizens. 


SrEING THE Brest: SERMONS AND 
Appresses. By George W. Mc- 
Daniel. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 

Ten discourses intended to find a 
place on the preacher’s shelf of 

_ best modern sermons. 


L’Invitation A La Vir INTERIEURE. 
Par Henri Caro-Delvaille. New 
York: Dorbon Ainé, 561 Madison 
Avenue, 

A French artist’s analysis of the 
inner life of the human soul with a 
view to discovering the true springs 
of action and the basis of a deeper 
religion. 


A Suort History oF CHRISTIANITY. 
From the French of Salomon 
Reinach. By Florence Simmonds. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

An amplification of the last five 
chapters of Dr. Reinach’s history of 
religions, “Orpheus.” 


Wuat Jesus TAauGHt ACCORDING TO 
THE GosPELs. By Milton G. Evans. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press. 
$1.50. 

An analysis of the sources of 
‘what Jesus taught and a clear 
statement of what these teachings 
were; a book for students, preach- 
ers and teachers. 


Fottowmsc THE ProNEERS. By 
Joseph C. Robbins. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press. 
$1.90. 

A concise account of American 

Baptist mission work in India and 

Burma. 


Gop’s Witt Aanp Our Lire. By 
Charles A. Cook. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press. $1. 

A simple study of such questions 
as ‘‘What ought to be done? What 
is God’s will?” 


Burwpine A Community. By Samuel 
Zane Batten, D. D. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press. $1. 

A manual for church and school, 
intended to stimulate action in 
community welfare work. 


EvanGcetismM of Youts. By Albert 


H. Gage. 
son Press. 


Philadelphia: The Jud- 
$1. 

A plea for a more fruitful sowing 
of religious ideals in the minds of 
children and young people. 


Miscellaneous 


Pusiic Opinion In Wak AND PEACE. 
By A. Lawrence Lowell. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. : 

Seven lectures by the President 
of Harvard University on the pre- 
vailing “atrophy of public opinion” 
and its causes. 


Hoyt’s New Cyciopepia OF PRACTI- 
CAL Quotations: Completely Re- 
vised and Greatly Enlarged. By 
Kate Louise Roberts. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $8.50. 

A stout volume containing 21,000 
usable quotations drawn from the 
speech and literature of all nations. 


WoMEN IN THE Factory. 
laide Mary Anderson. New York: 
E.P Dutton & Co. $3. 

A study of working conditions in 
England by a woman with twenty- 
four years’ experience as a govern- 
ment inspector of factories. 


Tue Twetve-Hour Sart im Inpus- 
try. By a committee of the 
Federated American Engineering 
Societies. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.50. : 
President Harding contributes a 

foreword to this volume, in which he 

commends its conclusions regarding 
the twelve-hour working day. 


Ture Mraninc or Cuttp Lasor. By 
Raymond G. Fuller. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

This book aims to show, among 
other things, that there is no eco- 
nomic gain from the premature 
employment of the child. 


Tus New Turirt. By Bolton Hall. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
$1.50. 

Practical advice, conveyed in 
cheerful style, on ‘‘how to live 
richly while saving wisely.” 


More Drawincs. By H. M. Bate- 
man. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. “$4. 

Humorous drawings by a famous 
artist of London Punch, a com- 
panion volume to his previous 
“Book of Drawings.” 


Aut Anout Correr. By William H. 
Ukers. New York: The Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal Co. 

A profusely illustrated volume 
of nearly 800 pages, devoted to 
every aspect of the coffee industry, 
from grower to consumer. 


Bopy Mecranics AND Hatta. By 
Leah C. Thomas and Joel E. 
Goldthwait, M. D. _ Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50. 

How to develop an efficient body 
through habits of good posture. 


Lev’s Puay. By Edna Geister. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
Practical directions for the con- 

ducting of children’s sports and 

amusements, both indoors and out. 


Eneuish Worps anp THER Back- 
GrounD. By George H. McKnight, 


By Ade- . 


Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. $2.50. 

A study of the origin, develop- 
ment and modern tendencies of 
English words, by the professor of 
English in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Goop SprecH: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Enouish PxHonetics. By Walter 
Ripman. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.40. 

A simple analysis of the principal 
features of our spoken language. 


REMEMBERING AND ForGETTinc. By 
i He Peart News York) Barc. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 

An inquiry into the structure of 
the mind and of the human memory 
—intended as a guide on problems 
of remembering and forgetting.” 


THe Quantum THeEory. By Fritz 
Reiche. Translated by H. S. 
Hatfield and Henry L. Brose. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Traces the course of the quantum 
theory from its beginnings to its 
final conquest of the world of 
science. 


A List oF PrivATE Book CoLLECToRS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 


apA. Compiled by John Allan 
Holden. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co: 


Fourth revision of list of private 
book collectors in this country, 
bringing it up to the middle of 
1922, including a new arrangement 
by “hobbies.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE INTERCHURCH 
Worup Movement REPORT ON THE 
Stren StRikE. By Marshall Olds. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A volume of 475 pages devoted 

to separating the errors and inade- 

quacies from the truths on the 
much-talked-of church report on 
the steel strike. 


Report or THE LIBRARIAN OF Con- 
GREss, 1922. By Herbert Putnam. 
Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. Putnam’s annual report 
covers all activities of the Library 
of Congress, whose collection of 
books and pamphlets passed the 
3,000,000 mark in the last year. 


Tur Gate oF REMEMBRANCE. By 
Frederick Bligh Bond. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

A detailed account of the psycho- 
logical experiment which resulted 
in the discovery of the Edgar 
Chapel at Glastonbury Abbey in 
England. 


PuysicAL STANDARDS FOR Boys AND 
Girts. By Charles K. Taylor. 
Illustrated. Orange, N. J.: The 
Academy Press. $2. 

A handbook for the use of phys- 
ical directors, medical inspectors, 

Boy Scout leaders, and parents. 


Frepinc, Dret AND THE GENERAL 
Care or Cuttpren. By Albert J. 
Bell, M. D. Illustrated. _ Phila- 
delphia: F. A. Davis Co. $2. 

A book of latest trustworthy in- 
formation for mothers and nurses. 


Tur PREPARATION OF COURSE PAPERS 
IN THE Frevp or LireRATuRE. By 
Louis Wann. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press. 
A compact manual intended to 

aid instructors in literature—by the 





Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of 
Southern California. 


CHEATING THE JUNK Pitre. By Ethel 
R. Peyser. Illustrated by Harry 
Richardson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 

Practical information intended to 
aid home makers in avoiding waste 
in the purchase and maintenance of 
household equipments. 


FAstInG FOR THE CURE OF DISEASE. 
By Dr. Linda Burfield Hazzard 
New York: Physical Culture Cor- 
poration. 

Third edition of a treatise on 
fasting—by a woman physician who 
has used this method of cure for 
twenty-five years. 

PLAYING THE GAME OF AUCTION 
Brince. By Herbert M. Federhen. 
Boston: Eugene W. Hildreth. 

A Boston expert’s exhaustive 
treatise on auction bridge as played 
to-day. 


CHARACTER QUALITIES OUTLINED AND 


RELATED. By Gerald Elton Fos- 
broke. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


A companion volume to this au- 
thor’s ‘Character Reading Through 
Analysis of the Features” and 
“Character Revelations of Mind 
and Body.” 


Sraturs of New York. By J, San- 
ford Saltus and Walter E. Tisné. 
With eighty-two full page illustra- 
tions. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5. 

A running commentary on the 
memorial statues erected in New 
York City from 1770 to the present 
day, with photographic reproduc- 
tions of all of them. 


Tur East In THE LIGHT OF THE WEST. 
By Rudolph Steiner. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 
Lectures delivered last year at 

an international congress in Vienna, 

which aimed at a closer spiritual 
cooperation between Orient and 

Occident. 


Tur ProsueM oF PopuLation. By 
Harold Cox. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Discusses the problem of popula- 
tion from the economic and moral 
points of view. 


Non-VioLtenT Corrcion: A Srupy 
wn Mernops oF Socrat PRESSURE. 
By Clarence Marsh Case. New 
York: The Century Co. $3. 

The first book in English to treat 
in detail the subject of non-coopera- 
tive resistance. The author is pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University 
of Iowa. 


Man Attve. By Harvey Alvaro 
Blodgett. St. Paul: Blodgett Press. 
A vest-pocket booklet of inspira- 

tional facts about men who have 

achieved success by effort rather 
than by genius. 


Knowine Birps THRoUGH STORIES. 
By Floyd Bralliar. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Treats in popular style of all the 
familiar birds of North America. 
Illustrated with twelve plates in 
colors and many others in black and 
white. 
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MARVELOUS ANCIENT DOCUMENTS “ 


UNEARTHED IN EGYPT 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 
All of them were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus 
Christ walked the earth. Some of the records were interesting private 
letters; others were messages from kings, petiti f 

was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeologist in late 
years have produced amazing revelations about the Bible, including some 
new sayings of Jesus, which were found in an African desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the Oriental ‘“‘mysteries,” and the pagan 
orgies? They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto unknown Agean 
culture, about Homer and his period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods. 

All this new, novel and interesting information about archeological work 
in recent times is now offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament 
(Fifth Edition, Revised, with Author’s Final Corrections) 

Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. D., Thoburn Chair of Bible and 
Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the general executive 
committee (American branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the undisputed pioneer in 
pee covering the wonderful archeological discoveries of late years. 

. Cobern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of intense human in- 
es It will grip you from start to finish. (Preachers of every denomination 
can glean from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration for thousands 
of sermons—substantial, matter-of-fact sermons that people like.) 

Printed in 742 pages, large octavo size, bound in dark blue cloth, with gold 
lettering, containing 113 photographs of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, 
paintings, buildings and inscriptions. An introduction by Edouard Naville, 
DiCAve ane F.S.A., Foreign Associate of the Institut de France and Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland, is in itself 
a guarantee of the scholarly character of Dr. Cobern’s work. 








What Church Dignitaries Say of the Book: 


“A monumental work.’’—Thomas 
Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 


““A ‘perfectly wonderful book.’’W— 


“‘Tlluminating glimpses into a fas- 
cinating realm.’’—Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Denver. 


Sa noble volume, both in size and 
contents.’’—Eugene B, Hendrix, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Moder- 
ator Presbyterian Church Assembly. 


“Tiluminating and even fascinating 

in its vivid portrayal of ancient “‘A& veritable museum of primitive 
life and custom.’’—Bishop W. P. Christianity.’ me Edwin H, 
Thirkield, New Orleans. Hughes. 





The New Archeological Discoveries, 8vo, 742 pages. Cloth. Price $3.00, 
nel; postpaid, $3.10. At Your Booksellers or by mail from the Publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
> 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Answers a MILLION Questions! 


A marvelous book of knowledge. Latest—and largest 
—achievement in abridged dictionary making. The 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Practical Standard Dictionary 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 


Containing 1,325 pages— 

140,000 terms, all in one alphabetic vocabulary; only one place to 
look for the word you want. 

oy 000 proper names. 
2,500 illustrative engravings—a massive wealth of pictorial adorn- 
ment with true definitive value; 26 full-page engravings. 
1,900 foreign phrases used in English conversation, drawn from 
the French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and Spanish. 

12,000 lines of synonymic treatment, 6,000 antonyms and 2,000 
lines of faulty diction treatment, giving highly acceptable 


information as to common errors of,speech, pronunciation, 
and phrase construction. 


Like a Cyclopedia 








For its size the Practical Stand- 
ard is the most comprehensively 
encyclopedic dictionary of the En- 
glish language in existence. Be- 
sides embracing every word and 
definition you look for in an or- 
dinary dictionary, the Practical 
Standard also contains—all in its 
one vast alphabetic vocabulary— 


(a) Biographical Dictionary — Fa- 
mous men and women—workers in the 
field of humanity, presidents, pontiffs, 
painters, poets, sovereigns, statesmen, 
scientists, Nobel prize-winners, etc. 


(b) Gazetteer of Geographical 
Terms—Names of new kingdoms and 
Ne tly formed republics of the 
world. 


(c) Dictionary of Classical, Mytho-= 
logical, and Biblical Expressions—Lm- 
bracing characters of Greek, Roman, 


and other classic literature and Bible 
and Christian names, with Weir mean- 
ings. 


(d) Technical and Scientific Ref- 
erence Work—Terms in Anatomy, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Engineer- 
ing, Forestry, Geology, Invention, 
Medicine, Mineralogy, Pathology, Phys- 
ics, Psychology, Radiotelegraphy, Ra-: 
diotelephony, Theology, Zoology. 


Special Features 

The Practical Standard defines 
the very newest words and phrases. 
It brings you the newest meanings 
of old terms. It gives down-to=- 
the-minute information on all 
the changes taking place in our 
language, and the definitions are 
more clear, more explanatory, 
and more modern than in any 
similar work. All definitions are 
given in concise but comprehen- 
sive language. The type is large 
and clear. And the book is sure 
to give lasting satisfaction in the 
schoolroom, the home, or the 
office. 

Regular Paper Edition— Size—7 
inches wide, 103g high, 3 thick. Buckram 
Binding (thumb-notch index) $6, net. 
Cloth Binding (thumb-notch index) $5, 
net. Postage, 32c extra. 

Thin Bible Paper Edition—Full 
Flexible Leather, $7.50, net. Size— 
7 inches wide, 97g high, 154 thick. Gilt 
edges. (Thumb-notch index.) Boxed. 
Postage, 24c extra. 

Edition De Luxe—Full Crushed Le- 
vant, $17.50, net. Size—7 inches wide, 
10% high, 1% thick. Exquisitely bound, 
with gilt edges. Hand tooled. Raised 
bands. Boxed. Postage, 24c extra. 


At Bookstores or by Mail from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 




















Olive Schreiner’s Posthumous Stories 
(Continued from page 31) 


The smoke of that burned book obscured a clear view of her. 
What she visioned for the future was a consummation of true 
companionship between men and women. Writing to Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis she explained her stand on marriage as follows: 


My view on marriage—I hope you will make it clear that the one 
and only ideal for me is that of life-long truly monogamous union. 
That I think this is the goal toward which humanity is for the first 
time slowly moving. 


Now, two years and more after her death—she died in 1920— 
anew book of her short pieces has appeared, “ Stories, Dreams and 
Allegories.”* There are five stories, two of them addrest to 
children, and fifteen of the dreams and allegories. Dr. Cronwright 
(or Cronwright-Schreiner, as he signs himself) has collected these 
tales and printed them as they stood, except for a few minor altera- 
tions in punctuation. They date from various years, two, the 
children’s stories, having been written while she was a girl. A 
few have been published in scattered periodicals, among them the 
latest to be written, “ Who Knocks at the Door,” which appeared 
in 1917, while the great war was in progress. It is full of the horror 
of that destruction, and yet it holds a hope—in the corner of the 
paper was an item, small and almost hidden from observation, 
that yet was different, was new; and in the vision of murder and 
suicide, amid the cries and calls of anger, the sound of a knock and 
the glimpse of another face at the opening door. 


In this new book, the first story, “ Eighteen-Ninety-Nine,” is 
in the manner and the mood of “The African Farm.” It is 
amazingly beautiful and heartbreakingly sad. It is told in that 
simple, inevitable fashion which is Olive Schreiner at her won- 
derful best. Just the story of a Boer family through three genera- 
tions, of the creation of the farm in the wilderness, and of the 
extinction of that family and farm, slowly, cruelly, but without 
word of complaint. It is a story that grips and wrenches the 
heart, but it is so beautiful that it must not be missed. There is 
genius init. There is genius in this book, as in everything Miss 
Schreiner has done, for she was a woman of genius. 


And there is a curious, immense tenderness. The stories may 
not, any one of them, be happy, but they are full of a brooding 
love for humanity that leaves a feeling of happiness behind it. 
Through each page shines that overpowering devotion of hers to 
truth, to frankness. Can you win your love by subtlety? she 
asks. In that case you have lost it for ever. Can you hold a man 
by flattery? Then he is not worth holding. “On the Banks of 
a Full River” expounds what love meant to Olive Schreiner, and 
in “The Buddhist Priest’s Wife” there is again a picture of love 
and of renunciation because to take it as it was would have been 
to lose it. 


Every page of the book is worth reading, because it is real 
beyond any mere patter of reality. Here is the soul and the mind 
of a woman who saw deeply and felt tremendously, and who carried 
her vision to the end unmarred. How much her work, her devo- 
tion and inspiration meant to the forwarding of the cause she 
held so high it is impossible to tell. She was one of the pioneers 
of the woman movement, but she never made a great noise in the 

vanguard. She kept behind and carried the burden in her heart, 

and spoke as the artist speaks, in a voice that is not heard amid 
the tumult, but that reaches the spirit and endures. ‘There was 
a glory in her. 


Dr. Cronwright tells us in his brief preface that a novel is still 
to be published, but that in the present volume are contained all 
the shorter pieces worth preserving. It is a rich aftermath for 
which we are thankful. 


*Storres, DREAMS AND ALLEGORIES. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


By Olive Schreiner. New 
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Books Talked About in Literary Lurope 


beauty shaped out of profound suffering. Such a story 

has just been given to France by M. André Dumas, the 
poet of “L’Eternel Presence’? and author of several successful 
Paris plays. It is called “Ma petite Yvette” (Paris: Plon & 
Cie.), and the spiritual purity of its content has led a writer in 
L’ Illustration to declare that, no matter what M. Dumas may 
write in the future, this will always remain his most beautiful 
work. It is the story of the home life of a motherless little girl 
_ and her father, the simple story of a new soul trembling on life’s 
threshold, and of the boundless devotion of the bereaved father. 
The sweet awakenings of a child’s mind, little incidents in the 
life of a human flower, tales of dolls, of school friends, of joyous 
intimacy with a quiet countryside—these are the materials which 
the author has wrought into a fabric of tenuous loveliness. In 
the end the miracle suddenly fades and the little fairy goes away 
to the land of angels whence she came, but the story, the French 
reviewers declare, is one of inspiration rather than of sadness; 
it leaves a profound impression, luminous, bright, comforting. 
“T shall write other books, doubtless,” says the author, “but this 
is my only book of love.” 


(vies shane the world receives a book of profound 





The complete works of Luigi Pirandello, the Italian novelist 
and playwright, as published by Bemporad, Florence, consist of 
four volumes containing 365 short stories, four volumes of plays, 
and one of the novel “II ft Mattia Pascal,’ which the Duttons 
are about to bring out in English under the title, “The Late 
Matthew Pascal.’”? The appearance of this novel in French has 
led the Revue des Deux Mondes to devote an exhaustive and 
illuminating article to “Un Humoriste Sicilien: Luigi Pirandello,” 
in which Louis Gillet analyzes his writings. The humor of Piran- 
dello, this critic finds, consists less in sudden turns of phrase or of 
action than in the sardonic philosophy that forms the tissue of all 
his works. In the judgment of the French critic, this much- 
talked-of Italian is at his best in his fiction rather than in his plays. 


The old theme of the decay of French villages has been treated 
in so fresh and discerning a style by Gilles Normand in “Mon 
Village se Meurt” (Paris: Perrin & Cie.) that the book is receiving 
an unusual share of attention from the English as well as the 
French press. 
deals altogether with the human nature that underlies the whole 
subject. The problem of the “tentacular city,” which is sucking 
the life out of the villages in all countries, is a moral, not an eco- 
nomic problem, he finds. He gives an idyllic picture of the sane 
and quiet home life in his native village a generation ago, then 
depicts its present dying state, and sees only national disaster 
in the change. When peasants become city dwellers they are 
less happy than before, but a weakening of moral fiber makes 
it impossible for them to leave the artificial excitements of urban 
life; thus discontent grows in the cities about as fast as depopula- 
tion destroys the villages. M. Normand finds the cause of this 
sinister phenomenon, first, in the weakening of religious feeling, 
then in the loosening of home ties, and finally in the craving for 
tawdry pleasure and sensationalism of all kinds; these in turn 
soon create the selfishness that is ennui and the ennui that is death. 
Unless a moral reformation can be brought about, the author 
believes, an enormous social catastrophe is inevitable. 


Apparently the English-speaking world has not yet taken the 
full measure of the late Marcel Proust, the eccentric Parisian 


M. Normand goes behind the dry statistics and 


novelist, who died last November. Certainly it is with some- 
thing like a shock of surprize that one picks up the special Jan- 
uary issue of La Nouvelle Revue Francaise and finds it to be a 
thick tome of 340 pages devoted wholly to Proust—to unpublished 
fragments of his work, to documents, portraits and a bibliography, 
and to glowing appreciations written by more than fifty of his 
friends. The Nowvelle Revue is the particular organ of the 
younger literary set in Paris, and Proust, with his method of 
encylopedic detail in character drawing, seems to have been 
the idol of that coterie. If it be true, as often asserted, that what 
France is doing and thinking to-day the rest of the world will be 
thinking and doing to-morrow, we are facing an epoch of inter- 
minable novels after the manner of Proust’s “A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu,” which John Middleton Murry calls “the 
most minute dissection of the modern mind ever achieved.” 
At any rate, the novelist’s admirers will find in La Nouvelle 
Revue’s “Hommage 4 Marcel Proust, 1871-1922,” an Aladdin’s 
treasure of materials about him—photographs, facsimiles of his 
writing, analyses of his methods, glimpses of his enthusiasm for 
Robert Louis Stevenson, besides the hitherto unpublished story, 
“La Prisonniére,” and the publishers’ announcement of many 
other works of his still to appear; the manuscripts of “Sodome et 
Gomorrhe” and “Le Temps Retrouvé,” for instance, alone fill 
twenty stout cahiers, of which only eight have thus far been 
published. 


Professor Kutscher of Munich was intimately acquainted with 
the German dramatist, Wedekind, and at the time of Wedekind’s 
death in 1918 he became his literary executor, thus obtaining 
access to much unpublished material, part of which he has pub- 
lished separately, and all of which he has now used with dis- 
criminating care in preparing the biographical volume entitled 
“Frank Wedekind: Sein Leben und seine Werke” (Munich: 
Georg Miiller). Dr. Kutscher gives a particularly interesting 
picture of Wedekind’s early life in Switzerland, whither his father 
had betaken himself in order to avoid political storms. There is 
also an account of the dramatist’s first efforts at poetry, and 
of his legal studies, from which he finally broke away in pursuit 
of literary fame. The narrative brings Wedekind’s career down 
only to 1903, ending with a chapter on the origin and history of 
Wedekind’s long-banned play, “Die Biichse der Pandora,” in- 
discriminate performance of which, he fears, may now do more 
harm to the author’s reputation than all the years of suppression. 
In the course of time a second volume is to come, dealing with the 
remainder of Wedekind’s life and work. 





George Saintsbury, the dean of British literary critics, helped 
the London Times Literary Supplement to celebrate its “coming 
of age” in the first week of January by reviewing the literature of 
the last twenty-one years. Recalling a dinner given in honor of 
his appointment to the Chair of English Literature at Edinburgh 
University in 1895, he says that he ventured to comment on the 
gloomy literary outlook of that period by pointing out that in 
1795 the output of masterpieces had seemed equally discouraging, 
yet that Keats and Carlyle were born in that very year, and the 
“Tyrical Ballads” were only three years off. “There never was 
a wind,” he says, “that bloweth so much as it listeth as the wind 
of the spirit.” He closes his review in the same key: “There 
never was such a John Barleycorn as literature. You may do 
the most dreadful things to it; it may look as if it had ceased to 
exist, and it will surprize and delight you by getting up and waving 
in the wind as merrily as ever.” 
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The Literary Question Box 


QUESTIONS 


Sordello 


J G., Paris, Ky.—Who was 
+ Sordello, referred to by Robert 
Browning as a type of perfection? 





At Sea 

7. K., Newport, N. H.—May I 
appeal to the Question Box for help 
to find the author of the following 
memory lines: 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls. 
I recently had an opportunity to 
use them, but when asked where I 
got them, could not remember and 
had to confess my mes all at sea. 


“How Large was Alexander?”’ 
G. E. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 
—I would like to find an old favorite 
of the school readers of 1876-82 in 
which a little boy is quoted as ask- 
ing, “How large was Alexander, 
Pa, that people ‘called him great?” 
Will not some reader help me? 





Joblillies 
F. E. B., Johnstown, Pa.—Who 
ean tell me anything about the 
Joblillies? I heard the term used in 
conversation recently in referring to 
people, not plants. 





Morning Glory 
K. H. C., Selma, Ala.—Please 

help me find the author and context 
of the quotation: 

-, with mouth of gold, 

And morning in her eyes. 

Also, I would like to know the origin 
of the adage about one who ‘“‘can 
not see the forest for the trees.” Is 
the saying, “‘Can’t see the town for 
the houses,” part of the former, or 
a modern version of the same? 


“The American Creed”’ 
E. H. C., Shawmut, Mont.—May 
I appeal to your readers for the 
name of the author and the words of 
the American Creed? i believe it 
was written by a clerk of the United 
States Supreme Court. 





‘Whom None Would Forget”’ 
S., Gaffney, S. C—Can any 
reader tell me where I can find some 
lines on “‘The Man We Can Not 
Forget,” and who is the author? It 
refers to ex-President Wilson. 
“‘Jest a Bit”’ 
I. E. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Who is the author of the lines: 
The wisest men that e’er you ken 
Have never deemed it treason 
To rest a bit—and jest a bit, 
And balance up their reason; 
To laugh a bit—and chaff a bit, 
And joke a bit in season. 





“Heaven with Its Sunshine’”’ 

H. M. R., New York.—Will one 
of your readers please locate this 
for me by author and title? 

Heaven with its sunshine (or “in 
sunshine”’) will requite the kind. . . 


“entitled, 


74 he purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. 


Readers will 


aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 


or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. 


All com- 


munications should be written only on one side of the paper, and should be 


addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. 


Re- 


plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 


respondents in rotation. 


envelope. 


“To Joust with Death’’ 
C. A. H., Richmond, Va.—Please 
advise if the followmg is quoted 
correctly and who is the author: 


What dam of lances brought thee 
forth to joust with death at dawn? 





America’s Slumbers 
M. D., Lewisburg, Ky.—Will 
some reader please help me locate 
the author of “America, return not 
to thy slumbers,” and tell me where 
it was published? 





‘“‘Who Can Not Speak”’ 
D. H., Vancouver, B. C.—Where 


can I obtain a copy of some verses 
“The Man Who Can Not 
Speak?” 





Author Wanted 


A. J. R., Richmond, Mass.— 
About twenty-five years ago I read 
the following lines and would like 
to know where they can be found 
and who wrote them. Will some 
reader please help me? 


You see that tablet yonder 
On the wall above your head; 
That’s in memory of a hero, 
A hero long since dead. 
For it tells of a deed of valor, 
Of a fight, and a victory won; 
Of a lion-hearted fellow, 
And his duty nobly done. 





Church and World 
E. C., Mount Vernon, N. Y.— 


Who was the author, and where can 

I find the complete poem, quota- 

tions from which are given below? 

The church and the world walked far 
apart 

On the changing shores of time. 

Half shyly the church approached the 
world 

And gave him her hand of snow. 


The sons of the world and the sons 
of the church 

Walked closely hand and heart, 

And only the Maker who knoweth all 
Could tell the two apart. 





A Thousand Eyes 
L. R., Friendship, N. Y.—Who 
wrote the following lines? Are they 
a part of a poem or complete in 
themselves? 


The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one. 

But the light of a whole world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The space limits imposed on the Department 
allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 
answered direct will be so treated by the 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 
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Editor on receipt of a stamped return 
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The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 





Daybreak 
F. V., New York.—Can any 
reader help me complete the follow- 
ing excerpt from a scrap-book, and 
tell me the author? What are the 
missing words? Was Robert Inger- 
soll the author? 


Day will soon break to those 
who long for it in the gloom or 
shadows of the night. : 
This is a thought for every weary 
soul to whom it seems as if day- 
light would never come. If there 
be no dawn here, there is dawn 
not far ahead. 





Spring’s Dewy Fingers 
C. M. C., Glenwood, Ind.—Can 
any reader locate the following lines 
for me? I have tried several maga- 
zines without success. 


When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She will find a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 





Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce 

J. L., New York City.—Where 
can I read up the case of Jarndyce 
vs. Jarndyce, recently referred to by 
one of our judges in censuring a 
counsel for dilatoriness? It is not 
in any of the law books to which I 
have access. 





“‘Canossa”’ 
T. B., Philadelphia.—Who went 
to Canossa, and what does “‘going 
to Canossa” mean? 





‘*Pyramids”’ 

A. B. Tripp, Tacoma, Wash.— 
Can any reader identify the author 
of the following quotation: “You 
can not disprove the pyramids by 
showing the impossibility of getting 
the stones into place’’? 





“‘T Opened the Leaves’’ 

S. O., Rainbow, Calif—Where 
ean I find a poem of which I think 
the first line ran 
I opened the leaves of a book last 

night, 
The dust on its covers lay dank and 
brown. 


Who wrote it? 


ANSWERS 


““A Strange Meditation’’ 

ONSTANCE L. Sprincer, New 

York.—The fragment quoted by 
your correspondent, “J.C. A.,” is ~ 
from Robert Browning’s “‘An Epis- 
tle containing the Strange Medical 
Experience of Karshish, the Arab 
Physician,’ and may be found on 
page 443 of ‘The Complete Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1917. In 
its context it reads: 





Discourse to him of prodigious arma- 
ments 

Assembled to besiege his city now, 

And of the passage of a mule with 
gourds— 

*Tis one! Then take it on the other 
side, 

Speak of some trifling fact 
gaze rapt 

With stupor at its very littleness, 

(Far as I see) as if in that indeed 

He caught prodigious import, whole 
results; 

And so will turn to us the bystanders 

In ever the same stupor (note this 
point) 

That we too see not with his opened 
eyes. 


y—he will 


Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from H. E. A., Prince- 
ton, N.J.; J.C. A., Babylonwiiais, 
N. D. Horkness, St. Joseph, Mich.; 
G. A. Hodskins, Springfield, Mass.; 
Frank N. Dexter, Elroy, Wis.; 
B. L. Kinkade, Columbia, Mo.; 
Jno. Granger, Austin, Tex.; T. B. 
Barrett, Port Dover, Ont.; R. Olive 
Wolf, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. W. D. 
Parkinson, Fitchburg, Mass.; A. R. 
C. B., Murfreesboro, N. C.; Linda 
W. Browne, Raleigh, N. C. 





The River of Time 


Mrs. Fiora G. Doane, Clinton, 
N. Y.—The lines quoted by “‘H. J. 
K.,” Berkeley, Calif. are from a 
poem entitled “The Isle of .the 
Long Ago,” by Benjamin F. Taylor. 
The last word of the second line 
should be “‘tears,”’ not “years,” as 
given by H. J. K. Lhe complete 
stanza runs: 


Oh, a wonderful stream is the River 
Time, 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 

With a faultless rhythm and a musical 


rhyme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge: 
sublime, 
As it blends with the Ocean of 
Years. 


The poem has seven stanzas and 
may be found in “‘Old-time Pictures 
and Sheaves of Rhyme.” 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from O. Stewart King, 
Cortlandt, N. Y.; Wm. D. Kizziah, 
Spencer, N. C.; I. H. Taylor, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; S. A. A. MecCaus- 
land, Lexington, Mo.; John Grant 
Shick, Wayne, Nebr.; B. V. Imbrie, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Howard C. Eie- 
mer, Pulaski, Va.; E. McP. Ra- 
venel, Charleston, S. C.; Fanny S. 
Simmons, Racine, Wis.; Robert 
Sliger, Oakland, Md. 
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In Poppy Land 


H. Anperson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—The lines— 

Short days of desire, long dreams of 
delight, ; 

They are mine when my Poppy Land 
cometh in sight, 

are by Clement Scott, English poet 

and journalist; and occur in a lyric 

entitled ‘The Garden of Sleep.” 

The poem may be found in his 

“Lays and Lyrics.” My copy has 

Sbrief, not short.” 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from I. I. Hires, Lang- 
horne, Pa.; D. Pitt Taylor, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Mrs. J. B. Simmons, 
Racine, Wis.; Mabel C. Daggett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Olive I. Shipman, 
Summit, N. J.; Maud Bruce, 
Opelika, Ala.; Mrs. R. W. Pugh, 
Washington, D. C.; Howard C. 
Kerr, Carlsbad, New Mex. 


‘“‘God Tempers the Wind”’ 


Wa. D. Kizz1an, Spencer, N. C.— 
The words “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb” are those of the 
French proverbialist, Henri Esti- 
enne, whose birth was in 1528 and 
death in 1598. The lines as trans- 
lated from the French are as fol- 
lows: 

Dieu mesure le froid 4 la brebis 
tondue. (God measures the cold 
to the shorn lamb.)—Le Livre 
des Proverbes Epigrammatiques 
(written in 1594). 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Mrs. J. B. Doane, 
Clinton, N. Y.; H. Anderson, Phila- 


delphia, and Allen French, of Con- 
cord, Mass., who credits the line to 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” 
(page 190 of his edition), written in 
1768; and also Chauncey C. Jencks, 
Kalkaska, Mich.; Maud Bruce, 
Opelika, Ala.; T. B. Barrett, Port 
Dover, Ont.; Jno. Granger, Austin, 
Tex.; Jno. Grant Shick, Wayne, 
Nebr.; S. A. A. McCausland, Lex- 
ington, Mo.; Mrs. W. D. Parkinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; B. V. Imbrie, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Myrtle K. Cherry- 
man, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. H. 
Atkinson, Washington, D. C.; A. R. 
C. B., Murfreesboro, N. C.; Linda 
W. Browne, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘“‘Write No Letters”’ 


D. W. Muttan, Annapolis, Md. 
—The author was Talleyrand, once 
Prime Minister of France. His 
words were ‘‘Write no letters, but 
keep all received.” Talleyrand was 
born in 1754; died in 1838. He him- 
self often regretted writing. 


“‘Victors and Spoils”’ 

Hewena Reppy, Brockton, Mass. 
—‘‘To the victors belong the spoils” 
was originated by W. L. Marcy, who 
made use of the expression in a 
speech deploring the spoil system in 
the United States Senate in 1882, 
and the President, Andrew Jackson, 
himself also used it. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Maud Bruce, 
Opelika, Ala.; B. V. Imbrie, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Myrtle K. Cherryman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





‘fA Book About Myself’’ 


Editor International Book Review: 


HE caustic criticism of Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s memoirs, ‘A 
Book About Myself,” by Richard 
Le Gallienne, in your February 
number is difficult to understand 
coming from a writer of prominence 
and geems “quite unnecessary.” 
His impression that the book is 
“dull, distasteful,” will be held by 
few readers of discrimination, filled 
as it is with shrewd and penetrating 
observations of life. It also pictures 
the newspaper game informingly 
and lays bare the response of an 
ambitious soul to commonplace 
experiences with compelling interest. 
Mr. Le Gallienne proceeds to 
ridicule Mr. Dreiser’s literary work 
as a whole, the value of which he 
claims has been “‘exaggerated,” and 
descends to comedy with regard to 
an alleged voluminosity, which 
might exist were the matters of 
which Mr. Dreiser writes less enter- 
tainingly treated. Fortunately for 
Mr. Dreiser, his critics have written 
so frequently of the alleged lack of 
importance of his stories in Ameri- 
can literature as to arouse the inter- 
est of mere readers like myself in his 
works, and while they are not for 
those who demand that their read- 
ing matter be of pink lemgnade, one 
is inclined to see oftentimes in 
Dreiser’s tales value equal to Bal- 
zac or Maupassant—a distinctly 
American rendition of — similar 
themes (for life is the same every- 
where in its essentials), unlike either 
great writer, and yet as fine and 


important—realism, sordid and 
otherwise—compelling pictures of 
American life written straight from 
the shoulder. 

The fact that Mr. Le Gallienne 
does not care for realistic fiction is 
no excuse for his attack. It may be 
egotistic of Mr. Dreiser to make 
public his memoirs, but it is equally 
so for Mr. Le Gallienne to determine 
“Certain Literary Sins of Theodore 
Dreiser,” and his remarks as to the 
form the memoirs should have taken 
are most amusing and if followed 
would have robbed the book of 
interest for many readers not inter- 
ested in mere mechanics of literary 
workmanship 

Charles Hanson Towne remarks, 
in the succeeding article of your 
February number, that eminent 
Europeans have marveled at Ameri- 
can lack of appreciation of Dreiser’s 
works, and refers to “Twelve Men” 
as ‘undoubtedly one of the finest 
portrait galleries in all literature.” 
This statement is remarkable if Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s view is correct that 
Mr. Dreiser’s place in American 
literature is one of no importance. 
There are signs that a truer and 
saner interpretation of life, a freer 
expression of truth, is to obtain in 
American literature. The Puritanic 
conscience is dying. Mr. Dreiser 
should take hope. This writer be- 
lieves his work will outlast that of 
the Le Galliennes. 

James G. McFappen. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 6. 








Without Vitamines in Food— 
WE DIE! 


All the world’s talking about vitamines, the food 
element we must have or die. Their presence in some 
foods is now scientifically established. To learn which 
food substances contain vitamines, which do not, and 
why vitamines are so vital—in fact, to get all the actual 
facts about these invisible life-preserving somethings, 
read that interesting and authoritative guidebook— 


fresh from the press— 


EATING VITAMINES 


By C. Houston Goupiss 
National Authority on Nutrition. 


In millions of homes this 
book will relieve the house- 
wife of worry about what to 
have to eat and how to insure 
vitaminic lifeguards in her 
bills-of-fare. She will have 
before her 200 choice tested 
recipes and seasonal menus, 


dishes rich in vitamines— 
food combinations to promote 
health. She will learn what 
foods tend to stave off sick- 
ness—gastro-intestinal troub- 
les, loss of weight, breaking 
down of organic functions, 
irritability, anemia, etc. 


“Bating Vitamines” will open the door of health to the 
dyspeptic, better health to the growing child, the nursing 
mother, and all who suffer from malnutrition. And—it’s a 
mighty interesting little volume upon a live subject. Illus- 


trated. I10 pages. 


t2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net; $1.33, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











JUST OUT! 
Practical Radio 


By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


Author of 
“The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Etc. 


A new and practical guide to 
the making of radio outfits, 
from the simplest crystal-detec- 
tor apparatus to the most 
elaborate amplifying and super- 
regenerative equipment. 

It is also a guide to the under- 
standing of the principles that 
underlie radio phenomena. 
When you have read the book, 
you will be able to make your 
own radio outfit, to use it 
effectively, and you will under- 
stand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been 
known for his capacity to 
interpret even obscure scientific 
phenomena in terms compre- 
hensible to the average reader. 
He makes of the story of radio 
a fascinating, even a romantic, 
narrative. Under his guidance, 
electromagnetic waves and 
hurtling electrons become our 
familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler 


forms a fascinating plaything 
for boys and girls, and in its 
more elaborate development a 
no less fascinating instrument 
of precision in the hands of the 
adult. 


Pictures in large numbers 
supplement the text, and these 
are chosen not for their interest 
alone, but for their informative 
value. If you will follow se- 
quentially the circuit diagram, 
or practical hook-ups, and the 
text that elucidates them, tho 
you began as a novice you will 
be a fairly accomplished con- 
noisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. 


If, without any other instruc- 
tion, you will construct sequen- 
tially the radio sets herein 
described, you can hardly fail 
to become an adept in the 
utilization of radio as a prac- 
tical art. 


12mo, Cloth, 427 pages. Illustrated 
Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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From @ drawing by 
Arthur Rackham 





From a caricature 
by Gene Markey 


‘The Enchanted April 


by Elizabeth 


author of ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 


“The Enchanted April doesn’t crusade, or condemn, or exhort, or expose, or inspire. 


It merely 


calls your attention to this unstable, ridiculous, lovable thing, human nature, and invites you to 


smile at it. . 


. . We know of no one with quite the touch that Elizabeth possesses. . 


.. We know of 


no book since Where the Blue Begins that we like so much.”—F. F. V. in the New York Tribune. 
Price, $1.90 
In a de luxe, autographed edition, Price $5.00 


The Letters of Lord and 
Lady Wolseley 


edited by Sir George Arthur 


A book to stand beside Strachey’s Queen Victoria. 
Brilliant, witty ... “full of curious side lights,” 
says the London Times, ‘‘on the military, political 
and social annals of Lord Wolseley’s time” (1870- 
IQIt). Price, $5.00 


American Individualism 
by Herbert Hoover 


“Tt is a calm voice in the midst of the storm,” says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; but it is more, it is a 
thought provoking message for the polit- 
ical inertia of the times. Price, $1.00 


The Book of Building 


and Interior Decorating 


edited by Reginald T. Townsend 
Editor of Country Life 
A series of articles, written by the 
best authorities, dealing with every 
detail of the home. Fully illustrated 
by many photographs and drawings. Price, $1.50 


Command 
by William McFee 


“T do think that he has done Command quite as well as 
Conrad would have done it. . . . I put it far above 
any other latter day story of its kind I can think of.” 
—H. L. MENCKEN. Price, $1.90 


De luxe, autographed edition, price, $5.00 


The Lite and Letters 
of WWalter HY Lace 


by Burton J. Hendrick 


“Fate made him a determining actor in one of the great- 
est events of history. He played his part with a noble 
competence and to the everlasting benefit of Great 
Britain and America.”—The Land Mark, Magazine of 
the English Speaking Union. Price, 2 Vols., $10.00 


Woodrow Wilson and 


World Settlement 
by Ray Stannard Baker 


“There are things in these volumes which are not 
only new, but almost sensational.” —Marxk SULLIVAN. 
“It contains the truth, and the truth will prevail.” 
—Wooprow WILSON. Price, 2 Vols., $10.00 


The Complete Garden 
by Albert D. Taylor, M. S. A. 


Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects 


The complete, standard work, covering practically 
the entire country, from Florida to Maine, all the 
seasons—all kinds of plants. Fully illustrated, by 
photographs and drawings and by charts. 

Price, $6.00 


Merton of the Movies 


by Harry Leon Wilson 


‘““Merton is a Don Quixote who charges the windmills 
of Hollywood to inevitable and astounding victory— 
the story of his career is by way of being something of 
a masterpiece.’ —Life. . Price, $1.75 
In a theatre édition, illustrated by scenes from the play. 


Where the Blue Begins 


by Christopher Morley 


This little book has caused a terrible battle amongst the critics. The wide divergence of opinion may 


be gained from the following: 


“Admirable, most admirable.”—StTuART P. SHERMAN. 
“Has many marks of permanence.”—N. 

American literature has always been poor.’”’—New York Herald. 
In Gissing Blue Leather, $2.25. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS. 


d 


literature.’,—VINCENT STARRETT. Price, $1.50. 
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Surgery for the Novel—Or a Bomb 
by D. H. Lawrence 


OU talk about 
the future of 
the baby, little 


cherub, when he’s in 


the cradle cooing: 
and it’s a romantic, 
glamorous subject. 


You also talk, with 
the parson, about the 
future of the wicked 
old grandfather who is 
at last lying on his 
death-bed. And there 
again you have a sub- 
ject for much vague 
emotion, chiefly of. 
fear this time. 

How do we feel 
about the novel? Do 
we bounce with joy 
thinking of the won- 
derful novelistic days 
ahead? Or do we 
grimly shake our 
heads and hope the 
wicked creature will 
be spared a_ little 
longer? Is the novel 
on his death-bed, old 
‘sinner? Or is he just 


toddling round : his “SO THERE YOU HAVE THE ‘SERIOUS’ 
cradle, sweet little 
thing? Let us have 


another look at him before we decide this rather serious case. 

There he is, the monster with many faces, many branches to 
him, like a tree: the modern novel. And he is almost dual, like 
Siamese twins. On the one hand, the pale-faced, high-browed, 
earnest novel, which you have to take seriously; on the other, 
that smirking, rather plausible hussy, the popular novel. 

Let us just for the moment feel the pulses of “ Ulysses” and of 
Miss Dorothy Richardson and M. Marcel Proust, on the earnest 
side of Briareus; on the other, the throb of “’The Sheik”’ and Mr. 
Zane Grey, and, if you will, Mr. Robert Chambers and the rest. 
Is “Ulysses” in his cradle? Oh, dear!_ What a gray face! And 
“Pointed Roofs,” are they a gay little toy for nice little girls? 
And M. Proust? Alas! You can hear the death-rattle in their 
throats. They can hear it themselves. They are listening to it 
with acute interest, trying to discover whether the intervals are 
minor thirds or major fourths. Which is rather infantile, really. 

So there you have the “serious” novel, dying in a very long- 
drawn-out fourteen-volume death-agony, and absorbedly, child- 
ishly interested in the phenomenon. “Did I feel a twinge in 





my little toe, or didn’t 
I?” asks every char- 
acter of Mr. Joyce or 
of Miss Richardson 
or M. Proust: Is my 
aura a blend of frank- 
incense and orange 
pekoe and boot-black- 
ing, or is it myrrh and 
bacon-fat and Shet- 
land tweed? The au- 
dience round the 
death-bed gapes for 
the answer. And 
when, in a sepulchral 
tone, the answer 
comes at length, after 
hundreds of pages: “ It 
is none of these, it is 
abysmal chloro-cory- 
ambasis,” the audi- 
ence quivers all over, 
and murmurs: 
“That’s just how I 
feel myself.” 

Which is thedismal, 
long-drawn-out com- 
edy of the death-bed 
of the serious novel. 
It is self-consciousness 
picked into such fine 
bits that the bits are 
most of them invis- 
ible, and you have to go by smell. Through thousands and thou- 
sands of pages Mr. Joyce and Miss Richardson tear themselves 
to pieces, strip their smallest emotions to the finest threads, till 
you feel you are sewed inside a wool mattress that is being slowly 
shaken up, and you are turning to wool along with the rest of 
the woolliness. 

It’s awful. And it’s childish. It really is childish, after a 
certain age, to be.absorbedly self-conscious. One has to be self- 
conscious at seventeen: still a little self-conscious at twenty-seven; 
but if we are going it strong at thirty-seven, then it is a sign of 
arrested development, nothing else. And if it is still continuing 
at forty-seven, it is obvious senile precocity. 

And there’s the serious novel: senile-precocious. Absorbedly, 
childishly concerned with what Lam. “Tam this, Iam that, Iam 
the other. My reactions are such, and such, and such. And, 
oh, Lord, if I liked to watch myself closely enough, if I liked to 
analyze my feelings minutely, as I unbutton my gloves, in- 
stead: of saying crudely I unbuttoned them, then I could go on 
to a million pages instead of a thousand. In fact, the more I 
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NOVEL, DYING, AND ABSORB- 
EDLY, CHILDISHLY INTERESTED IN THE PHENOMENON” 
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Always the same sort of baking-powder gas to make you rise: 
the soda counteracting the cream of tartar, and the tartar counter- 
acted by the soda. Sheik heroines, duly whipt, wildly adored. 
Babbitts with solid fortunes, weeping from self-pity. Winter- 
Comes heroes as good as: pie, hauled off to jail. Moral: Don’t 
be too good, because you'll go to jail for it. Moral: Don’t feel 
sorry for yourself till you’ve made your pile and don’t need to 
feel sorry for yourself. Moral: Don’t let him adore you till he’s 
whipt you into it. Then you’ll be partners in mild crime as well 
as in holy matrimony. 

Which again is childish. Adolescence which can’t grow up. 
Got into the self-conscious rut and going crazy, quite crazy in it. 
Carrying on their adolescence into middle age and old age, like 
the looney Cleopatra in “ Dombey and Son,”’ murmuring “ Rose- 
colored curtains’? with her dying breath. 

The future of the novel? Poor old novel, it’s in a rather dirty, 
messy, tight corner. And it’s either got to get over the wall or 
knock a hole through it. In other words, it’s got to grow up. 
Put away childish things like: “Do I love the girl, or don’t I?” — 
“Am I pure and sweet, or 
am I not?”—“ Dot m= 
button my right glove first, 
or my left?”—“Did my 
mother ruin my life by 
-refusing to drink the cocoa 
which my bride had boiled 
for her?” These questions . 
and their answers don’t 
really interest me any more, 
tho the world still goes 
sawing them over. I simply 
don’t care for any of these 
things now, tho I used to. 
The purely emotional and 
self-analytical stunts are 
played out in me. Tm 
finished. I’m deaf to the 
whole band. But I’m 
neither blasé nor cynical, 
for all that. I’m just inter- 
ested in something else. 

Supposing a bomb were 








‘“,sBSORBED IN THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THE AUTHOR'S DIS- 
COVERIES TO THEIR OWN 
REACTIONS” 
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come to think of it, it is gross, it is uncivilized bluntly to say: 
I unbuttoned my gloves. After all, the absorbing adventure of 
it! Which button did I begin with?” ete. 

The people in the serious novels are so absorbedly concerned 
with themselves and what they feel and don’t feel, and how they 
react to every mortal button; and their audience as frenziedly 
absorbed in the application of the author’s discoveries to their own 
reactions: “That’s me! That’s exactly it! I’m just finding 
myself in this book!’’—Why, this is more than death-bed, it is 
almost post-mortem behavior. 

Some convulsion or cataclysm will have to get, 
this serious novel out of its self-consciousness. THEE eee 
The last great war made it worse. What’s to be Te EOP ce 
done? Because, poor thing, it’s really young yet. Ee oo a 
The novel has never become fully adult. It has §& MLN Bea N 
never quite grown to years of discretion. It has == roe 
always youthfully hoped for the best, and felt NOVEL: 
rather sorry for itself on the last page. Which 
is just childish. The childishness has become 
very long-drawn-out. So very many adolescents 
who drag their adolescence on into their 
forties and their fifties and their sixties! 
There needs some sort of a surgical operation, 
somewhere. 

Then the popular novels—the “Sheiks” and 
“Babbitts” and Zane Grey novels. They are 
just as self-conscious, only they do have more 
illusions about themselves. The heroines do think they are 
lovelier, and more fascinating, and purer. The heroes do see 
themselves more heroic, braver, more chivalrous, more fetching. 
The mass of the populace “ find themselves” in the popular novels. 
But nowadays it’s a funny sort of self they find. A Sheik with 
a whip up his sleeve, and a heroine with weals on her back, but 
adored in the end, adored, the whip out of sight, but the weals 


(Continued on page 63) 






still faintly visible. & 
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It’s a funny sort of self they discover in the popular novels. rots 
And the essential moral of “If Winter Comes,” for example, is dah 





so shaky. “The gooder you are, the worse it is for you, poor 






you, oh, poor you. Don’t you be so blimey good, it’s not good Wag ert ee ARGC 
enough.” Or “Babbitt”: “Go on, you eee pe 

make your pile, and then pretend you're ef ra te vee Sat 
too good for it: Put it over the rest of the PF PO ES VSO YS 
grabbers that way. ‘They’re only pleased nt Ce aie ae se 

with themselves when they’ve made their 


pile. You go one better.” ‘aM I SWEET AND PURE, OR AM I NOT?” 


wees 


- no home ties at all, I became a hobo before 


the shabby tricksters of life was—never to 
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upward. There is an art in reading character 


_ I learned it as a beggar of dimes on city streets. 
_ Did you ever notice how vividly Jack London 


_Mmemory was such, as a youngster, that I 
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stick to one train until I reached my destination. 


_ and so you took your medicine with a smile. 
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My Literary Fight, Round by Round 
By Jim Tully 


HAVE always felt that environment was a greater force 
| than heredity. But my life has taught me that there is 

something inside a man that is greater than either. And 
that something is the spirit which makes him crawl up from the 
canvas when whipt by fate, until even the referee is filled with 
pity. That something is a man’s will. 

I left an orphanage before I was twelve years old. 
only school I have ever known. There fol- 
lowed eighteen months with a brutal Ohio 
farmer, from whom I ranaway. I then worked 
a year in a chain factory at fifty cents a day. 
My board cost two dollars a week. Having 


It was the 


I was fifteen years old. I remained a tramp 
for the greater portion of the next six years. 
Tho few people realize it, the young hobo goes 
through a hard and terrible school, in which, to 
survive, one must have endurance worthy of 
a better cause. 

Perhaps the greatest thing I learned from 


whine. Were you put off a train in the desert, 
many miles from food and water? Well, 
there was no law forcing you to be a tramp— 


Another thing I learned among the hoboes 
was that there were classes even in their sub- 
terranean world; and the upper class had 
initiative and courage. I observed this early, 
and it has been valuable to me in the long bulge 


from faces. Books are written on the subject. 


and Maxim Gorky describe men? They were 
youthful tramps. 

Even as a boy I was a great reader. My 
could write, nearly word for word, a sermon on 
Monday that I had heard on Sunday. 

One day I read a line in stern old Ibsen. It 
has never left me. It was, “Never be so mad 
as to doubt yourself.” From that day on 
I never did. I obtained food and shelter in 
towns where the citizens were organized justly 
against hoboes. I never doubted: I have 
stolen my way on one mail train as far as from 
Cincinnati to Washington, a distance of nearly 
six hundred miles. This meant eighteen hours 
of grueling torture, on the blind baggage and 
tops of cars, over mountains and through tunnels, and under 
a rain of cinders that seemed to dash from the sky. And while 
riding, I had to elude police and railroad men. And there was no 
chance to obtain food or a drink of water. I always liked to 
It is still 
a habit with me. 

When the urge came to leave the road, I found little help from 
my comrades. For the law of Hoboland is, once a rover, always 
a rover. The wanderlust has for centuries been considered an 
incurable disease. And frankly, I was a year in leaving the road. 
_It was possibly the greatest fight I have ever made. I had made 
two attempts to quit tramping, and had returned to the road again. 





JIM TULLY 


Naturally, my fellow rovers laughed when they heard that young 
“ Ciney Red” “hittin’ the grit agin!” 
tramp career from Cincinnati. 
monniker of Ciney Red. 

The third time I went off into the wilderness of honest citizens 
alone. It was a July evening, awhirl with beauty. Blue and 
white clouds played tag with a summer moon in the sky. The 
next morning I left the freight-train and went 
to a factory in search of work. Without break- 
fast, I waited in the employment office until 
the man interviewed me. On the wall was the 
crude picture of a fish in a gray daub that was 
supposed to resemble water. Beneath the 
fish were printed the words, “ Any fish can float 
down-stream; it takes a live one to swim up.” 
That fish’s La slapped me right between the 
eyes. Suddenly I realized that I had been 
“any fish” for nearly six years. As I thought 
it over, the man came to talk to me. 

It was no time to mince words. I wanted 
ajob. I told him exactly who I was, and that 
I had been a hobo in every State in the Union; 
that I wanted to amount to something, and 
that I had to break from the road first. The 
man hesitated a second. I hit the rail between 
us. 

“T’m on the square, Mister; I'll work till 
my fingers bleed. I gotta git off the road. 
I just gotta. An’ you gotta help me.” 

“Had your breakfast?” he asked tersely. 

“No, I h’aint,” I replied. 

The man prest a button and a boy came. 
I was taken to a boarding-house with instruc- 
tions from the man to stay there until the next 
morning, and ‘then come to him. I did as he 
told me. He put me to work the next day, 
and I stayed with him eight months. It was 
in Davenport, Iowa. Every night I burned 
with the fever of the wanderlust. Every 
night I fought the old fight. I stayed away 
from railroad yards for fear that I would sud- 
denly get on a train and leave. Then I be- 
came braver and steeled myself to watch the 
trains roll in and out of the city. I used to 
watch them fade away under the moon like 
giant black snakes crawling through space. 
I haunted the library to ease the pounding at 
my heart. On Sundays, I would go to the 
hobo camp along the Mississippi River. I 
would take food with me and share it with 
other tramps—and talk of the road. As the months passed, 
I became stronger. Gradually new interests came, but I knew 
I had to watch, for the lure of the road has been known to sweep 
even family ties away. 

The next April found me back in Ohio. I had been a link- 
heater in a chain factory. I wanted to be a chainmaker 
welder of iron and steel. A friend secured me a job as an ap- 
prentice. While learning the trade I took up two widely different 
pursuits. I had always written verses, some of which are still 
alive in Hoboland. I had always been a fighter, and I learned 
early to throw a mean pair of boxing-gloves. 

Verses of mine were sent to Ted Robinson, column conducto1 


was I had started my 


I was red-headed. Hence my 
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of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 'To my joy and surprize, he pub- 
lished them. They were about the poet John Keats. 

I then entered the prize-ring. 
quite consistently, I had-as many as five matches in four weeks. 
I was matched with Johnny Kilbane three times. Johnny is 
still the featherweight champion of the world—a real man in and 
out of the ring. Something always happened to prevent us from 
crawling through the ropes of the same ring. 

I had no illusion about my verses at all. I did feel that they 
might be the foundation upon which to build something in prose. 
I started thinking about a novel. The chainmakers, all great- 
hearted fellows, were anxious that I make good as a writer. It 
became the daily salutation, “Well, how’s the book comin’, 
Jimmy?” There in the smoke and the grime of the factory, while 
the steel turned red in the fire, I would tell them of my progress. 
Now, when the night comes down, I think of those royal-souled 
men who never doubted me when I started. writing with the 
knuckle-cracked and steel-blistered hands of the pugilist-chain- 
maker. 

I wrote steadily for five years. But first, I gave up the ring. 
That, too, was astruggle, I watched Kilbane climb to the highest 
peak and write “ Champion” after his name. I knew he was be- 
coming wealthy. But I had a soul to save. Men pleaded with 
me to stay in the ring. Ed Dunkhorst, a noted ring character, 
wanted to take me to Philadelphia, then the seat of padded bang- 
ing in America. 

I had a jaw of iron, broad shoulders, a thick neck, and a body 
that never tired. I delighted in battle. I loved to hear gloves 
swishing near me like the lash of whips. The gong would release 
generations of fighting Irish in me. But I gave it up—for I knew 
I must travel another road through the bogs of obscurity to the 
peak upon which rested my own idea of success. I knew the 
struggle I would have. I had read about the struggle Conrad had, 
and Jack London, and all the brave souls who pounded out their 
destinies on typewriters. 

I told a Cleveland sporting editor that I was going to write 
a novel. He said, “Thunderation, Jimmy, not a novel. Try 
something short first.” 

I did not know anything short, so I started the novel. 

During the first five years of writing I read many books on the 
art of novel-writing—books by men who had never written a novel. 

In the fifth year a friend of my tramp days had become a porter 
inahotel. I called on him one day, and he told me that a popular 
novelist (Harold Bell Wright) was in the house, and that he 
would arrange a meeting. He did. 

I entered the popular novelist’s room with my immense manu- 
script. I had divided neither paragraph nor chapter. I did not 
know how. My book was the longest single paragraph in the 
history of writing. -The novelist treated me kindly, and talked 
to me for three hours. Nearly everything he told me I had read 
in the books about writing by men who had not written. He 
suggested that I get Arlo Bates’s book on the art of writing. I 
read this book over and over. One line lodged in my memory 


forever. It was, “The way to learn to write is to write.” That 
was it. I kept on,writing. 


The popular novelist took my manuscript away with him. 
Then I waited. The weeks dragged by until.they numbered 
twelve. Ihad heard about genius being discovered, and I thought 
the novelist was taking his time. I wrote him a letter. In two 
more weeks the manuscript came—with his criticism. I read 
eagerly through the fifteen pages of devastation. The novelist 
told me that my material was unhappy. No word in all the fifteen 
pages suggested that I had the least vestige of talent. I made 
sure of that fact, and then I burned the manuscript and the crit- 
icism—and started all over again. 

I always carried the pictures of three men with me—Jack 
London, John Masefield, and Maxim Gorky. I placed the pic- 
tures above my desk and stared at them in ungifted hours when 
my lamp of bravery burned low. Many a time I thought, 
“They did it. They were tramps. So can I.” 

I worked six months each year for three successive years. In 


Making good, and winning” 


that time I saved enough to enable me to write the other six 
months of each year. My wife and two small children had to be 
considered in the struggle. Patiently they bore the brunt of the 
battle with me. 

One winter evening, at the end of a grueling day with words, 
I talked about my son’s future with him. He was known as the 
King of Ireland among his friends. And this evening his conduct 
was worthy of aking. At a question of mine he replied, “ Maybe 
l'll be a writer, daddy,” and then a long pause as he looked down 
at the mechanical bridge he was building; “but that’s easier said 
than done,” he concluded. Forgetting that it was perhaps the 
unconscious repetition of an older person’s remark, I answered 
wearily, “ Yes, but, King, it has been done.” The little six-year- 
old must have seen with the marvelous intuition of children. He 
rose from the floor and walked over tome. He placed his freckled 
little hand on my arm and looked straight at me as his jaws 
snapt, “Yes, daddy, and you'll do it, too.” 

I looked away at the mountains with tear-blurred eyes. It 
was the seventh year of my struggle. The dawn was breaking 
in my writing life. I did not know it. But I did know that my 
struggle had crept into the soul of the valiant little fellow. To 
quiet my nerves I would often read some of the manuscript aloud — 
to the boy. He always liked the description of the prize-fight. 
“Read me about the fight, daddy,’ he asked. As I read it, we 
both became excited. Had I known then that Heywood Broun 
would quote it in the New York World I would have felt cheered. 
The hero of the book; “Emmett Lawler,” was a living personage 
in our house. Lawler had been my mother’s maiden name. So 
we laughed and cried over Emmett’s escapades like Irish children 
at a Donnybrook Fair. 

Something happened the next spring. If I were not aware of 
the years of toil that led up to it I would call it a miracle—those 
years in which I worked as long as sixteen hours a day at a type- 
writer which I had slowly and laboriously learned to operate with 
two fingers. A, 

When I started to rewrite the novel again . . . the words that 
had always been clogged and distorted now fell easily upon the 
paper. I saw the characters more clearly in my mind. I cried 
and laughed with them even more. Dazed with new power, 
I wrote five thousand words in one day. Then the reaction came. 
I wanted a critic who would understand. I had seen humanity 
in stories written by Rupert Hughes. I wrote him a letter of 
explanation and asked him if he would review my work. He 
consented gladly. 

I telephoned to him in two weeks. I was more nervous than 
T had ever been in the ring or on a mail-train. I dreaded the mes- 
sage, but knew I must have it. He came to the phone and stag- 
gered me with words. “Yes, Mr. Tully,” he said; “I wrote you 
a very enthusiastic letter to-day. You are a great writer. Keep 
it up.” I groped my way out of the telephone-booth. My heart 
pounded hard and my soul surged into my eyes. I could not see 
for a minute. 

After a sleepless night I thought the mail-man would never come. 
Major Hughes told me things in the letter that—well—he told 
me that I should allow nothing to keep me from my certain 
literary future. 

I still had eighty thousand words to write. Could I stand the 
pace? I went to work again—the willing slave of words, from 
whom a heavy load had been lifted by the kindest of men. I sent 
the manuscript to Rupert Hughes in batches of ten and twenty 
thousand words. Always did his suggestions and praise keep me 
going. The book was finished in September. Nine days after 
it reached New York, my publisher wired me, “ Mighty fine book. 
Have mailed offer.” 

That is the end of the story. I.have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the book received serious consideration from the 
leading journals in Europe and America. ; 

The greatest living Ohioan, Brand Whitlock, wrote me a 
letter of congratulation. As a hungry tramp-boy I had once 
stood outside his door when he was Mayor of Toledo. I had 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Adventures Among Small-Town Folk 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


HE art and the cleverness of Zona Gale were never more 
mightily welded than in her latest novel, “Faint Per- 
fume.”* In many ways, it is her finest achievement; in 
others, it is her poorest. Once more she permits herself to succumb 
to sentimentalism, through the incident of the child Oliver when 
he is taken ill in the night, and Leda and Barnaby come to know 
each other for the first time. 
The tale plunges forward, 
every extraneous object hav- 
ing been cleared from its 
path, to its powerful and in- 
evitable conclusion. With deft 
strokes Miss Gale makes one 
see that room in the little town 
of Prospect where so much of 
the action takes place. There 
are no wasted descriptions of 
her people; yet somehow you 
know what they look like, as 
if you met them face to face 
in bright sunlight. In glancing 
back, you wonder how it is 
that you have so certain a 
portrait in your mind of, 
say, Richmiel, returned from 
Europe. Yet there she is, 


living and breathing being, as 
vivid as the red poinsettia on 
the lampshade—that poinset- 
tia which was “the eye in the 


It takes nothing short of 
genius thus to get upon paper 
not only the outward aspect 
of a character, but the inner 
shrines of the spirit, those 
secret precincts that are pene- 
trated by too few of our novel- 
ists. The littlenesses, the nar- 
rownesses—yes, and the gen- 
erosities of these small-town 
folk Miss Gale reveals in many 
a flashing sentence. In a short 
story her method, which has 
grown upon her since the 
writing of her really great 
novel, “Birth,” would be ad- 
mirably effective. Ina volume 
of any length, the stark nakedness of her style, the staccato jerk- 
ings of her paragraphs get somewhat on one’s nerves. An endless 
series of verbal tacks do not make for comfort when one sits down 
to read. And punctuation, which used to be considered a very 
part of literature—Miss Gale discounts it; and sometimes, to 
gain an effect of swiftness, she throws over the traces and abandons 
herself to an orgy of writing like an advertising man. “They 
clamored. Grumb clamor.” “Thirty thousand, it might be. 
Any day now, they told him. Copper.’ “There was something 
Oriental in the village solicitude; Biblical.” I take these pas- 
sages at random, as an evidence of hurried, jumpy construction. 


“Faint PerruME. By Zona Gale. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





ZONA GALE 


There are certain materials which always last; and the violent 
repression of words, as if they were not necessary in the corners 
of one’s edifice, is poor economy, in the long run. The verbal 
roof leaks sooner than need be, and the walls crumble suddenly. 
It would have been wiser to employ the old reliable stuffs. Miss 
Gale seems to have put on this crisp, energetic style as a garment. 
She is obsessed now with a ner- 
vous desire to see how few 
words she canemploy. Lest she 
over-write, she under-writes; 
and her sharp, brisk, incisive 
sentences pierce one’s brain 
like icicles. For my own part, 
I prefer the large leisure of a 
book like “Birth” to this 
dynamic tick-ticking. On oc- 
casions, it legitimately startles 
the reader, causes him to 
visualize something, as a sud- 
den lapse into the present tense 
makes for dramatic fervor. 
Carried to the lengths Miss 
Gale employs it, the hammer- 
blows grow monotonous, and 
finally are not heard at all. 
It is equivalent to sending 
letters perpetually by special 
delivery. The element of sur- 
prize soon vanishes. 

But it is a pity to devote so 
much of a brief review of an 
astonishingly fine book to this 
kind of earping criticism. The 
fact is that “Faint Perfume” 
is too beautiful to be marred 
by even whole pages of arti- 
ficial writing. It is a brilliant 
shower of fireworks against the 
drab sky of a Middle-West city; 
and the flame does not die when 
the rockets spend themselves. 
Like Wordsworth’s daffodils, 
it lives on in memory; and 
the poignant love-story of 
Leda Perrin seems the saga 
of that little country which 
Miss Gale views always with 
an understanding heart. There 
is no character so_ sharply 
defined as Miss Lulu Bett; but there is a moment as highly 
dramatic as the scene of the elopement in the former book. It 
is that tense, agonizing scene with the girl, Pearl, in Chicago; 
and in the brief paragraph describing the return in the train of 
all those who had hoped to experience Love to the utmost, and 
received only its faint perfume—surely Miss Gale has done 
nothing finer. It is a pinnacle; it is like a single great line in 
poetry which never leaves us. It is sheer wonder. 

That ability to read beneath the surface of life and human 
emotions is Miss Gale’s supreme gift. She has it in abundance. 
In “Birth” she revealed unexpected penetration; and always 
her rich store of humor saved her, in that moving novel, from the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Hunting Saga with the Pheasant for Hero 
By William T. Hornaday 


HE thrilling pace set by the first volume of “A Mono- 
eraph of the Pheasants’* has been fully sustained down 
to the end of Volume IV. | For a season we feared that at 

some point there might be found a falling short; but this fear was 
eroundless. Volume IV is not only the equal of the best of its 
three predecessors, but in it the gigantic task ends in a blaze of 
glory. 

As a climax the wonderful Argus pheasant is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. Consider Mr. Beebe 
at its dancing-floor: 


The most remarkable thing 
about the Argus is its habit of 
clearing a space in the heart of 
the jungle for the purpose of dis- 
playing its plumage to the fe- 
male. A space, roughly circular, 
four to six yards across, is by 
some means cleared of all growing 
and dead vegetation, not even 
a spear of grass or a tuft of moss 
being allowed to remain... . 
The display of the Argus is the 
climax of all the phenomena | 


have noted above. Throughout 
the long period of feather 
growth and the subsequent 


months of calling, the ornamental 
feathers are concealed by the 
closed wings, and not until the 
female appears, and, I am in- 
clined to think, only after she 
has returned again and again 
to the dancing arena, is the final 
display accomplished. SN 
the moment of display, the Argus 
faces the hen, and spreads his 
wings to their widest extent, at 
the same time bringing them 
down in front until they meet in 
front of his head, the two outer- 
most primary feathers lying 
parallel side by side, their tips 
resting on the ground, and the 
innermost secondaries complet- 
ing the great feather circle over 
the back. The tail is also erected 
and somewhat spread, although 
from the view-point of the hen 
the two long central tail-feathers 
projecting high above the wing 
fan are all that is visible. The 
general effect is of a great, vertical. concave screen or fan of feathers, the 
bird itself—body, head and feet—being completely hidden from view. 

Naturally the bird is rather anxious now and then to see what 
effect the display of his beauties has upon the female, or if, indeed, 
she is still present; and to accomplish this the head is poked through 
between two of the feathers, either of the right or left wing, a mo- 
mentary glance taken, and the head withdrawn. Thus through the 
peep-hole in his living curtain the feathered actor is able to keep 
watch upon his audience. 


Once more we cheerfully insist that this monograph is sut 
gencris, in a class by itself, and constructively more perfect than 
any other zoological monograph that we know. ‘To say less than 
this would be to fail in the reviewer’s duty to give his reader a 
fair and true conception of the object under treatment. 





*\ MonoGRAPH or THE PHEasaNts. By William Beebe. In four 
volumes. Vol. 4, illustrated with many large plates in colors and roto- 
gravure. Published under the auspices of the New York Zoological 
Society by H. F. and G. Witherby, London, England. 





MALAY PEACOCK PHEASANT 


The proportions designed and wrought out for the scientist, 
the general reader, the art lover, and the outdoorsman are well 
balanced, and they have been successfully maintained. Those 
eraveyards of scientifie error, known to those who still visit 
them as “tables of nomenclature,” have been most wisely placed 
at the end of the texts of the various species. The text is 
bright, crisp and thoroughly readable by the all-pervading general 
reader, and it has a human, personal touch such as few zoologists 
can put into their writing. 

Throughout these four stately 
volumes, the reader is imprest 
by the amount of original investi- 
gation and the wealth of facts 
obtained in the field by the 
author. The array of Beebe’s 
photographs of habitat scenery is 
astounding. With these exhibits 
in photogravure, there is no room 
for argument regarding the first- 
handedness of the author’s ma- 
terials. Because of Mr. Beebe’s 
persistent travels in the Oriental 
haunts of the pheasants, during 
which he visited the jungle and 
mountain homes of all save a few 
of the species, he accumulated an 
unrivaled array of new facts 
bearing upon the interbreeding of 
wild species and its freakish re- 
sults, the nesting and food habits 
of the birds, the development 
of the young, and the often ec-- 
centric habits of the mature birds. 

Volume IV is uniform in size 
with the three preceding volumes. 
It contains 218 pages of text, 23 
colored plates, 29 half-page photo- 
gravures, and 6 maps of geo- 
graphical distribution. The col- 
ored plates are by Lodge, Thor- 
burn, Knight, Fuertes and Grén- 
wold. All the habitat photo- 
gravure plates are from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Beebe. 

The contents treat sectionally of the pheasant groups in the 
following order: The Golden Pheasants, Bronze-tailed Peacock 
Pheasants, Peacock Pheasants, Ocellated Pheasants, Argus 
Pheasants and Peafowl, and generously closes with a very welcome * 
chapter on “The Care of Pheasants in Captivity.” 

The first thirty-five pages are devoted to the genus Chrysolophus — 
containing the Golden and Lady Amherst Pheasants, with their 
forms and hybrids. Of particular interest is the phase of the 
Golden Pheasant known as the Black-throated, in which both 
male and female show marked and constant variations from the 
normal plumage. These birds were once thought to be a distinct 
species, but now are known to represent a true-breeding mutation. 
In writing of the Lady Amherst Pheasant, Mr. Beebe has this 
to say: 


Day after day we searched and watched for the pheasant which 
we knew must haunt these streams. [On the frontier of Yunnan and 
Burma, far to the north in the very heart of Asia.]_ A tell-tale feather 
had revealed the presence of the Lady Amherst, but it seemed as if 
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the bird would never show itself before our eyes. But fate was 
kind, and far up the ravine, beyond the last glimpse of the huts of 
the wild Kachins, we came upon a dripping mass of short bamboo 
which partly hid a sunny bank of pebbles. Scratching among these 
was the object of our search—a male Lady Amherst Pheasant in all 
its glory of ruff and body plumage. ‘The scarlet side feathers shone 
like shafts of rubies, and its eyes, matching its cape, gleamed with 
the very essence of the wilderness. Among the shadows of the over- 
hanging bamboos we made out a hen pheasant. . . . 

This pair of birds—the first we had seen—were very attentive to 
each other, and when either had uncovered an unusually attractive 
supply of food, the other was called in a low, subdued chuckle. 


The bronze-tailed Peacock Pheasants never have been well 
known, and only twelve pages are required to record the author’s 
brief but important contributions to our knowledge of their life 
histories. There are two species, Chalcurus inopinatus, from a re- 
stricted portion of the Malay Peninsula, and C. chalcurus, from 
Sumatra. The Peacock Pheasants of the genus Polyplectron are a 
large and important group numbering six species. Their distri- 
bution ranges from eastern Yunnan to the island of Palawan, in 
the Philippines. The most striking species is the Palawan bird, 
P. napoleonis, and it is unfortunate that it has never been intro- 
duced into our aviaries. 

Next follow the two species of Ocellated Pheasants, Rheinardius 
ocellatus, from Annam, and R. nigrescens, from the Malay Penin- 
sula. Almost nothing is known of these near relations of the 
Argus, and because of their secretive habits and the inaccessibility 
of their habitats, it is unlikely that their life histories will be f ully 
worked out before it is too late. 

The two species of Argus Pheasants, Argusianus argus, of the 
Malay Peninsula, and A. grayi, of Borneo, well merit the forty- 
four pages accorded them. Not only are they among the largest 
and most wonderfully plumaged of the pheasants, but their 
habits number them among the most interesting of the birds of the 
world. The author well expresses the romance so closely asso- 
ciated with this pheasant: 


The voice of an Argus comes faintly, and I thrill with the thought 
that I am able to slough off enough of my veneer of civilization, to 
free my senses and make them sufficiently keen to match against the 
marvellous eyes and ears of this king of pheasants. This, in a word, 
is a hint of the background of the picture. The foreground is filled 
with the heart-breaking jungle work of tramping, creeping or waiting; 
eyes and ears tuned to highest pitch, racking to body, but when 
successful, giving a joy and peace which the man of a cities and 
conventional business can never experience. eas 


There probably is no more wonderful bird living than the 
Its abundance in captivity is double-edged, for while 
we may admire it at will, we are all too likely to become surfeited 
with its beauty. But the marvelous display of a full-plumaged 
peacock, a common enough sight in any zoological garden, is a 





VARIATIONS IN GOLDEN AND AMHERST PHEASANT HYBRIDS 





GREEN PEAFOWL 


thing never to be forgotten. The Indian Peafowl (Pavo cristatus) 
and the Green or Javan (Pavo muticus), are fully covered in this 
volume. There are also full accounts of the three forms of the 
Indian Peafowl—the Black-shouldered, the White and the Pied. 

The volume ends with a section devoted to the care of pheas- 
ants in captivity. Fortunately, the pheasants not only are among 
the most beautiful of birds, but many of the species thrive in 
confinement, so that the future of the group, in more senses than 
one, is in the hands of man. 

Thus ends in this superb volume an effort worthy of one of the 
most important avian families, the members of which indis- 
putably rank with the most beautiful and 
the most interesting birds of the world, and 
as game birds perhaps are second to none. 
To go into their haunts is to visit the most 
picturesque jungles and plains and the most 
magnificent mountains of India, Ceylon, 
China and the Far East. 

Through the splendid initiative of Colonel 
Kuser, the best man in the world for this 
work has been given an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to study and exploit in word and in 
picture all the members of the pheasant 
family. The results of the alliance between 
Colonel Kuser and Mr. Beebe constitute a 
monument to both, and a debt not only 
to ornithology in America, but also to 
American enterprise and generosity in pro- 
viding the foundation of ways and means. 
Surely every ornithologist and every lover 
of birds will feel a thrill of pride and pleas- 
ure in the fact that in these volumes ample 
justice has been done to the pheasants of 
the world. 
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Treating Poe’s Genius as a ““Neurosis”’ 
By Joseph Collins 


«g LL criticism is necessarily harsh, altho it may be kindly 
meant,” Dr. Robertson says somewhere in his book on 
Poe, which, for unknown reasons, he calls a psychopathic 
study.* The reviewer finds much to criticize in this volume. The 
@aticiem which he makes of it is not harsh, tho it is meant to be 
kindly. Dr. Robertson says his study of Poe “contains something 
which attempts to harmonize and to present in new aspects old 
and well-established facts, and which further makes plain the 
neurosis from which he sul- 
fered.” It may contain 
“something.” 

The facts about Poe were 
stated temperately and judi- 
ciously forty years ago by a 
man whose labors have orna- 
mented American letters, and 
few facts have been added 
since that time. George E. 
Woodberry wrote: 


Poe, highly endowed, 
well-bred, and educated 
better than his fellows, had 
more than once fair oppor- 
tunities, brilliant prospects, 
and groups of benevolent, 
considerate, and _ active 
friends, and repeatedly for- 
feited prosperity and even 
the homely honor of an 
honest name. He ate 
opium and drank liquor; 
whatever was the cause, 
these were the instruments 
of his ruin. He died under 
circumstances of excep- 
tional ugliness, misery and 
pity. He left a fame des- 
tined to long memory. On 
the roll of our literature 
Poe’s name is inscribed 
with the few foremost, and 
in the world at large his 
genius is established as 
valid among all men. 


To call his infirmity “ dip- 
somania”’ and his genius a 
“neurosis” does not more 
securely enhance Poe in the 
hearts of his countrymen, or 
add to the luster of his name. 

Dr. Robertson’s book is in 
three parts, totaling 225 
pages, to which are added 
“A Monologue Concerning 
the Dead”’ and an Appendix. Only the first part, of 113 pages, 
is given to the “Psychopathic Study.” Part II, “Poe’s Critics,” 
is devoted to a defense of Poe against criticisms made of him 
by biographers and particularly against statements made by 
Griswold. Part III discusses “ Poe’s Friend.”’ 

The thesis of the psychopathic study is that Poe was the victim 
of a hereditary “neurosis,” which, the author claims, differs essen- 
tially from alcoholism; and that this neurosis rendered him at 
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intervals non-responsible for his acts, at the same time giving 
him a personality as unlike his own in his normal condition as 
certain familiar forms of insanity are universally admitted to do. 
Entirely apart from the correctness of the author’s claims, they 
throw no additional light on the events of Poe’s life as already 
set forth by Woodberry, nor do they add interest to his writings, 
either from the standpoint of literature or from that of psycho- 
pathology. It may be comforting to some of Poe’s admirers to 
think of him as a psychopath 
instead of as a drunkard; an 
irresponsible victim of an in- 
herited handicap, instead of a 
moral weakling who, under 
the influence of alcohol, 
sometimes committed dis- 
honorable acts. If this had 
been the aim of the book, 
and the subtitle had been 
“An Appreciation” instead 
of a “Psychopathic Study,” 
it would not have challenged 
criticism. 

Dr. Robertson says: “Only 
those who are experienced in 
the study of patients thus 
afflicted, and who have had 
personal association with 
them, can fully understand 
and appreciate the nature of 
the neurosis from which Poe 
suffered and the difficulty in 
overcoming such obsessions.” 
A neurosis is a nervous dis- 
ease not associated with or- 
dependent upon alteration of 
the nerves demonstrable dur- 
ing life or after death. Dr. 
Robertson believes that Poe 
had such disease, that is was 
inherited, and that it was be- 
yond his will or determina- 
tion materially to influence 
it or to control it. What 
neurosis did he have? Was 
it periodic “spreeing,” called 
dipsomania? If so, one might 
legitimately, perhaps, call it 
a psychosis, if he is bound to 
giveitaname. But “neuro- 
sis’ seems to be wholly be- 
yond justification. Just what 
he means by “the difficulty in overcoming such obsessions” is 
not evident, or to me conjecturable. Psychologists and psychia- 
trists use the term obsession to indicate a state of siege or torment 
which seeks to control the individual and to condition his conduct. 
I have never heard the word obsession used synonymously as 
an impulsion to drink or as a compulsion to yield to the desire to 
drink. 

“Dipsomania necessarily is an alcoholic inheritance.” It is to 
be presumed that Dr. Robertson means to say that individuals 
who have an uncontrollable desire to drink periodically are 
descended from stock who had similar desires and succumbed to 
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them. But that does not advance us any further in our 
conception of what this so-called dipsomania is. The un- 
warrantable liberty the author of this book takes is that he 
speaks of dipsomania as if it were a definite disease which psy- 
chiatrists recognize and describe. Dr. Robertson is a_biblio- 
maniac. J have Ruskin’s authority for saying if a man spends 
lavishly on his library, you call him mad, a bibliomaniac. If 
some of Dr. Robertson’s ancestry bought books when their 
more material neighbors thought they should have bought 
shoes, his neurosis might be called a bibliophilic inheritance. 
This characterization would not particularly advance our 
knowledge of Dr. Robertson’s personality or aid us to inter- 
pret his conduct. 

Alcohol plays an important réle in the causation of mental 
diseases. Statistics seem to show that about 12 per cent. of the 
certified insane in this country were addicted to the intemperate 
use of alcohol. But it does not follow that their insanity was due 
to such addiction. It is but one of the many causes of insanity, 
and not the most important. “Dipsomania is a disease, and 
those suffering from it should be given such medical consideration 
as we give the insane.” ‘This is purely a gratuitous assumption 
on the part of the author. Certainly dipsomania is Dis-Ease 
if you emphasize the etymology of the word (and Dr. Robertson 
does, as he is at some pains to point out to us that genius is derived 
from genere, to beget): but if the purpose is to convey that dip- 
somania is a mental disease, such as one of the manic-depressive 
psychoses, paranoia, or other recognizable and described mental 
diseases without anatomical foundation, it is both unjustified and 


_misleading. Dr. Robertson quotes Spitzka, “one of our well- 


known authorities on insanity,” in support of some of his state- 
ments. The lay reader might legitimately infer that Spitzka 
was an authority of the present day, whereas in reality the science 
of psychiatry has been revolutionized since he wrote. The 
modern text-book of psychiatry has no chapter on dipsomania, 
nor does it recognize it as a distinct variety of insanity. Modern 
psychiatry recognizes many forms of alcoholic insanity and it 
calls them alcoholic dementia, alcoholic pseudo-paresis, alcoholic 
pseudo-paranoia, alcoholic hallucinosis, etc. Dipsomania is used 
by the modern psychiatrist to indicate a periodical impulse to 
drink and this impulse to be the expression of a deep-seated 
neuropathic taint. So far as the writer knows, no one has ever 
Why belabor this 
admission when he has been 
comfortably seated on Parnas- 
sus for half a century? 

Again it might be asked, 
what medical consideration do 
we give the insane that dipso- 
maniacs should have? We de- 
prive them of their liberty for 
their own benefit and for the 
benefit of the community, but 
that is a judicial consideration. 
We do,not deprive dipsomaniacs 
of their liberty because we 
are not permitted to do so, 
tho it is self-evident that it 
would be to their advantage and 
to the benefit of those depen- 
dent upon and associated with 
them. Dr. Robertson seems to 
think that it is not generally 
accepted that an uncontrollable 
inclination to drink is inherited, 
and that he must prove it. In 
order to prove it he feels that 
he must first prove that genius is inherited. The teachings of 
biology are against him. 


RUFUS W. GRISWOLD 


As a rule biographers deem that they have completed their work 
of establishing hereditary predispositions on which later accomplish- 
ments depend, when they have constructed a genealogy blazed with 





quarterings, and all the more ornamental if marked with the bend 

simster. ‘They know nothing of the Mendelian laws of heredity. 

How Dr. Robertson can possibly know that biographers know 
nothing of the Mendelian laws of heredity is beyond any surmise 
on my part. I should say that 
if a biographer like Woodberry ™ : | 
should indicate in his writing or | 
allow it to be inferred that 
the Mendelian hypothesis was 
known to him, it would be safe 
to lay a handsome wager on it. 
But when Griswold, Poe’s first 
biographer, wrote his apprecia- 
tion, or as Dr. Robertson would 
prefer to call it, his calumny, 
Gregor Mendel, the Austrian 
priest and Abbot of the Augus- 
tine Convent of Brunn, was 
quietly working in his garden 
making those observations that 
permitted him to formulate alaw 
which has revolutionized our 
view of the principles of fertiliza- 
tion in plants, and which may 
eventually revolutionize our 
ideas of heredity in higher organ- 
isms. He published a paper about 
them in the Natural History 
Society of Brunn, but it was lost 
sight of for many years and not until the principles of it were 
rediscovered in 1899 by De Vries, by Corens and by Tschermak 
was the epoch-making work of Mendel recognized. Altho 
Dr. Robertson does not say it in so many words, he leaves the 
reader to infer that the Mendelian hypothesis is accepted and that 
it is the foundation of our theories and facts of heredity. In 
reality, however, the theories of heredity that must still be 
reckoned with are those of Darwin, Cope and Weismann, respec- 
tively, or the theories of pangenesis, perigenesis and the theory 
of the continuity of the germ plasm. 





EDGAR A. POE 


(from an early portrait) 


Biographers [says the author] ignore the fact that great genius 
like that of Cesar or Napoleon, or such mental gifts as were bestowed 
upon Milton and Shakespeare, are the results of what horticulturists 
call a sport and occur only as an abnormality. 


Biographers may ignore the alleged fact, but biologists such 
as Francis Galton and his pupil and successor, Carl Pearson, to 
whom we owe much of our knowledge of heredity, acceptable and 
accepted, are ignorant of it. Dr. Robertson has a particularly 
poor opinion of biographers, but he shows himself to be not with- 
out the quality of bias of which he accuses Poe’s biographers, 
particularly Griswold. / 


Should the biographer deliberately pose his subject from the scar 
side [he says], exhibiting all deformities, and magnifying blemishes, 
at the same time touching out the features that do give individuality 
and the right to posterity’s remembrance, he may no longer claim 
authority to represent, or to be associated with one he has so foully 
wronged, nor to be quoted when such a life is discussed. Such a one 
was the Reverend Rufus Wilmot Griswold, who by artifice and fraud 
has so firmly and indissolubly connected his name with that of Poe, 
and in the preface to Poe’s own works has made statements of such 
a character, so distorted when they bear the slightest semblance of 
truth, when not absolutely false so perverted as to be unrecognizable, 
that I cannot pass him over without full discussion. 


The author of the “ Psychopathic Study” prefers to pose only 
the reverse side of the picture. 

Dr. Robertson has a way of making an arbitrary statement 
which savors a little of arrogance. For instance, “Genius 
develops early and is characterized by precocity.” I suppose 
Pasteur was a genius. He was the founder of the science of 
bacteriology, the architect of a diseaseless world. There is every 
reason for believing that he was not precocious. Few people 
would deny that Thomas Edison is a genius. He certainly was 


(Continued on ‘page 62) 
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Papini’s Mystical Life of Christ 
By Maurice Francis Egan 


APINIT’S “Life of Christ,”’* could not have appeared at a 

more opportune time—or at a time when readers who have 

followed the vagaries of this distinguished man of genius with 
great interest, if not always with admiration, were less prepared 
for it. To those who looked on his “ Uomo Finito” as the highest 
light in his literary career this “ Life of Christ”’ has had the effect 
of a shock. Just at a time when orthodox Christianity is losing 
its hold on the “Anglo-Saxon” races, and when Christ has be- 
come, even to great sections of profest Christians, a philosopher 
possessing only the divinity of human genius, and the hypostatic 
union of God and man in His person is distinctly denied, one 
finds on the Continent a return to that mysticism which accepts 
Him as born of a virgin, through the action of the Holy Ghost, 
and as God Himself. Papini, in this amazingly eloquent book, 
pleads passionately for that mystical union of Christ as God with 
man made in the image of God. 

Luigi Pirandello is astounded at the change in the attitude of 
his colleague, and he declares that this “Life of Christ” is much 
more un-Christian than the impressions of Christ presented by 
Renan and by Dostoievski. Pirandello admits that their con- 
ceptions of the Redeemer may not be real or accurate, but that 
they are at least more in consonance with modern ideas. Papini 
has not considered Christ from the point of view of the modern 
mind; he treats Him as the greatest reality that ever existed, 
and allows no compromise: Christ was the son of God; He 
worked miracles, and He changed into wine the water at the 
wedding feast at Cana; He changed the substance of the bread 
and wine at the Last Supper into His body, blood, soul and divinity. 
The one quality of His teaching was love, and the future of man- 
kind—the keeping of the peace of the world—depends on the 
emphasis of that ideal for which Christ lived and died. Those 
“Voltairian 
vermin,” as 
Papini puts 
it, who ex- 
pect apolo- 
gies from 
him for the 
acceptance 
of the In- 
carnation 
and the Im- 
maculate 
Conception 
will be as- 
tonished to 
find none 
here, for he 
the 
invariable 
custom so 
dear to the 
modernist 
of explain- 
ing away anything and everything that has a mystical meaning. 

Of the Virgin Mother of Christ, he says that he will later, in 
another volume, declare such great things as man has never said 
of any other woman; and he speaks in the most eloquent words, 
straight from the heart, to the poor and for the poor. The 
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intellect with him counts less than the heart, but he will have 
no half measures of the intellect. He is the living symbol of that 


return to mysticism which is becoming a growing force in all - 


Continental countries. It takes various forms among the English 
and folk of our own country, not educated in the secrets of 
Christian mysticism, and the recrudescence of spiritism is one 
of these forms. Papini holds that Christ has left in the church, 
which He founded on the rock of Peter, an answer to all the 
questions that humanity may ask. Christ, fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the prophets, is greater than Buddha and all the philos- 
ophers or heads of various cults who ever lived, because He united 
Himself absolutely to the poorest member of the human 
race, the most leprous-souled member who willed to follow 
Him. : 

One can very well understand that the impulse of Papini in 
writing this book was an overmastering desire to present the 
apostle of Love to the world as He is presented in the Gospels. 
Another purpose was to paint the figure of Christ as He lived, 
free from the theological phraseology which has covered His 
person from the world, with overpowering vestments, heavy, 
splendid and almost Byzantine. “The lives of Jesus written for 
pious readers,” he says, “exhale, almost all of them, a sort of 
withered mustiness, the very page of which repels readers used 
to more delicate and substantial fare. There is an odor of burnt- 
out lampwick, a smell of stale incense and of rancid oil, that 
sticks in the throat. You can not draw a long, free breath.” But 
all this does not excuse “the manufacture of religions for the 
irreligious.” 


During the whole of the nineteenth century they were turned 
out in couples and half dozens at a time: the religion of Truth, of 
the Spirit, of the Proletariat, of the Hero, of Humanity, of Nation- 
alism, of 
Imperial- 
1370 One 
Reason, of 
Beauty, of 
Peace, of 
Sorrow, of 
Pity, of the 
Ego, of the 
Future, 


Some were 
only new 
arrange- 
ments of 
Christian- 
Mays © Uae 
crowned, 
spineless 
Christian- 
ity, Chris- 
tianity 
without 
God; most 
of them 
were politi- 
cal,or philo- 
sophie, try- 
ing to make themselves out mystics. But faithful followers of these 
religions were few and their ardor faint. Such frozen abstractions, 
altho sometimes helped along by social interest or literary passions, 
did not fill the hearts which had renounced Jesus. 


AT CANA 


Papini tells us that Christ lives with us to-day, and no modern 
writer has shown Him and His environment with such charm 
and vivid coloring. Not to be irreverent, he gives us a moving 
picture which all can understand, and so great is his simplicity 


and so on. + 
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and his love for truth, so tremendous the power of his visual- 
ization, that Christ, whom so many interpreters have placed 
far off from the modern world, moves and walks among us, and 
there are no inconsistencies in his picture to be explained away. 


Let us take, for example, his description of the marriage at 
Cana, which loses nothing as put into English by Mrs. Fisher. 
Or the description of the awakening of Lazarus. Jesus liked to 
mingle in the life of the people and made His first miracle at a 

_ wedding. And Papini says: 


For the man of the people who very seldom gives way to lavishness 
and gaiety, who never eats and drinks as much as he would like, the 
day of his wedding is the most remarkable of all his life, a rich pas- 
| sage of generous gaiety in his long, drab, commonplace existence. 
Wealthy people who can have banquets every evening, moderns 
who gulp down in a day what would have sufficed for a week to the 
poor man of olden times, no longer feel the solemn joyfulness of that 
day. But the poor man in the old days, the workingman, the coun- 
tryman, the Oriental who lived all the year round on barley-bread, 
dried figs and a few fish and eggs, and only on great days killed a 
lamb or a kid, the man accustomed to stint himself, to calculate 
closely, to dispense with many things, to be satisfied with what is 
strictly necessary, saw in weddings the truest and greatest festival 
of his life. The other festivals, those of the people and those of the 
Church, were the same for everybody, and they were repeated every 
twelfthmonth: but a wedding was his very own festival and 
only came once for him in all the cycle of his years. 


Hitherto Papini has been regarded as a hater of mankind, as 
a pessimist who found the lusts of life alluring only because life 
offered in the end nothing but death; and the ordinary reader of 
modern Italian literature, in which he has a great place, is hardly 
prepared for his ardent adhesion to the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
that the union of one man and one woman, even in the flesh, is 
~ sacred; that husband and wife are one body, inseparable, irrev- 
_ ocably sacramental, and that the passion of the body as well 
: as the passion of the soul are contracted for eternity—that “two 
souls become one” in love and faith. In the Kingdom of God 
there may be no marriage or giving in marriage in the earthly 
sense, because the finite quality of marriage has disappeared, and 
the union of bodies and souls, sacramentally, is, according to the 
judgment of Christ, eternal. 


The difference between what is called the “Anglo-Saxon”’ 
point of view, which is supposed to be essentially Protestant, 
and the Continental point of view of morality is evident all 
through Papini’s treatment of the relations of our Lord with 
women who had sinned. When the “Anglo-Saxon” departs 
from the law of sexual morality, he somehow or other feels that 
he has so irretrievably ruined himself that, in order to gain his 
_ self-respect and to prevent him from damning himself, he must 
invent a religious theory which will make this seemingly irrevo- 
cable sin a quality of virtue. With the Continental, the sins of 
the flesh are much less important than the sins of the intellect. 
Treachery is worse than lust, and intellectual pride a greater 
sin of unfaithfulness. Papini, interpreting the real meaning of 
-Christ’s words to the Magdalene, tells us that it was her humble 
acceptance of the divinity and love of Christ, rather than repen- 
tance for her many sins, that made Him show her such signal favor. 
Her love and her faith in Him had forced her to enter an assem- 
blage where she was sure to be scorned and to offer the best she 
had to Him. It was not because she loved much, in the sense of 
loving many men, that Christ received her as one of the elect; 
but because, as in a flash, she had seen that He was the light and 
the way, and in that light the roses of her past had become ashes. 
Her repentance, Papini says, was not repentance in the ordinary 
sense, but only conversion to love of purity and_ sacrifice. 
It does seem rather humorous, altho Papini does not see it humor- 
ously, to accept the theory of certain modernists that Mary 
_ Magdalene was accepted because she was, in the sense of Balzac, 
“une grande amoureuse.” 


Any one who has become weary of one of the greatest bores in 
history, Cesar Augustus, can not fail to be delighted by Papini’s 
vigorous picture of him. His analysis of Pilate, in which he 
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neither exaggerates nor minimizes the text on which he founds it, 
is a masterpiece of psychology. One sees Barabbas in a new light, 
and the presentment of the motives of the mob and the uncon- 
sciousness of the Roman soldiers, eager for some work to do that 
will put their blood into circulation, gives one even a higher 
respect for an author who has put his terrible powers of analysis 
to the work of construction. 

Pirandello finds Papini un-Christian in the use of hard words 
against those who hold that Socrates and Plato were practically 
Christian philosophers before their time. Papini tells us that 
Socrates knew nothing of the Christian ideal of love, that Aris- 
totle, the disciple of Plato, says that “not to resent offenses 
is the mark of a base and slavish man,” and .he makes short 
work of the Christianity of Seneca without Christ. Jesus had 
Just one aim, to transform men from beasts to saints by means 
of love. 


The world of antiquity did not know love. It knew passion for a 
woman, friendship for a friend, justice for the citizen, hospitality 
for the foreigner; but it did not know love. Zeus protected pilgrims 
and strangers; he who knocked at the Grecian door was not denied 
meat, a cup of wine, and a bed. The poor were to be covered, the 
weak helped, the mourning consoled with fair words; but the men 
of antiquity did not know love, love that suffers, that shares an- 
other’s sorrow, love for all who suffer and are neglected, love for the 
poor, the lowly, the outlawed, the maligned, the downtrodden, the 
abandoned; love for all, love which knows no difference between 
fellow citizens and strangers, between fair and foul, between criminal 
and philosopher, between brother and enemy. 


Papini follows tradition as well as the text of the Gospels. 
That Christ had no brothers, no sisters; that brothers and sisters 
were used in the sense of friends and kinsmen, as was the custom ~ 
in Italy; that He worked as a carpenter, and that He loved little 
children with the heart and soul of a child, he emphasizes. In 
fact, this Life is one of the most potent and far-reaching argu- 
ments for the application of love and sacrifice to a suffering world. 
It is more than an argument; it is a visualization. It is an appeal 
to the heart. 


One of the most beautiful passages is Papini’s interpretation 
of the promise of Christ that He had come as a sword to set 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters against one another. 
Papini shows us that this was not intended to be strife in the 
material sense. Jesus was to be the sword of the spirit, the sword 
of love, the flashing weapon of heart and faith and sacrifice, which 
would force those who were permeated with the spirit of the 
world to fight against the impending annihilation of the false 
gods they worshiped. 

Mrs. Fisher has made some changes in the original work; but, 
altho one would, perhaps, prefer to have an unexpurgated edition, 
the omissions have been in the interest of clarity. In fact, ex- 
purgation is hardly the right word to use. She has shortened 
certain passages because she found them too long. She tells us 


that, as the country custom of nailing an owl with outstretched 


wings to a barn-door does not exist in the United States, and that, 
tho Papini alluded to it with all reverence as adding to the horror 
of the crucifixion, she took the liberty of cutting it out. She 
was wise to supplement her use of texts from the King James 
version of the Bible with references to the more correct revised 
version, tho it might have been safer, in the interest of Papini’s 
point of view, to use her own translation from the authorized 
Bible in Italian, or from the Douai version in English. Papini 
himself has left no doubt, in any place, of his acceptance of the 
Catholic Church’s interpretations of texts both of the New and 
the Old Testaments. 

However amazing this volume may appear to those who have 
ceased to accept the belief that Christ is God, and however 
astonishing it may seem to them that one of the foremost 
literary minds in Italy should take the things of the spirit in 
the humility of unfaltering faith, there can be only one opinion 
of the superb literary quality of Papini’s work, of its loving 
sympathy and its intense and eloquent sincerity. 
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Sir Philip Gibbs Takes the Middle of the Road 
| By Zona Gale | 


can any other medium. Folly of men and women, folly 

of nations, idiocy of old ideas. In earth’s present tide of 
folly and bewilderment, Sir Philip Gibbs has stood up three times 
and has cried as prophet and as recorder. Now, in “The Middle 
of the Road’’* he does this in a novel, and the book makes one 
wonder how any one can write about anything else. 

“Everybody,” says Bertram Pollard in the novel, “everybody 
wants to forget the war. The profiteer, the old men who ordered 
the massacre, the politicians who 
spoiled the peace, the painted 
flappers. I’m damned if [I’m 
going to let them!”’ 

And this is virtually Sir Philip 
Gibbs speaking —one of the 
world’s great social servants and 
a man who now knits a novel of 
present-day Europe and dyes his 
wool with the authentic colors of 
life. 

The story centers in the broken 
romance of two whose social ideas 
mismate them. And moving 
through that tangle, the man, 
Bertram Pollard, touches Europe 
and sees all that he touches. He 
goes from the pathetic post-war 
set of his young, titled wife, 
with its broken spiritual stand- 
ards and its tightened bonds of 
caste and its remnant trying to 
“play the game”; and from the 
older aristocratic society, doomed 
out of its own mouth (“We 
must get the working-classes back 
to their kennels, back to cheap 
labor, back to discipline”)—a 
society which sees in the men 
“who in the mud and misery of 
the trenches won the war” only 
“blighters” and “trouble-mak- 
ers,’ “upsetting conditions.” He 
is brought into the groups of those 
who are “bound by their belief 
in the common man, by their 
hatred of cruelty to humble men, to women and children, to 
primitive races, even to birds and animals . . . instinctive, edu- 
cated pacifists, believing in the power of the spirit”; those who 
therefore hate war but know that “it’s going to happen again 
unless we can get some sense into the heads of the average man 
and woman... that the politicians are just preparing the way 
for a new war, twenty or thirty years from now . . . that the only 
chance against it is the intensive education of the people toward 
the international idea.”” He meets women like Janet Welford, 
listening to the reading of his book and saying: “Stronger! Let 
the truth come right out and show its bloody face to those who 
still believe in the glory and splendor of war’s adventure—the 
romantic women, cruelest in all the world.”” Then he touches the 
extreme revolutionary groups, some of them passionate idealists, 


\ICTION can show up the facts of folly more directly than 
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some of them loose thinkers, easy-going prophets, or fanatics who 
discredit the real revolt. And there is the background of the 
“poor patient people, bewildered by the non-fulfilment of all 
their hopes after so much sacrifice.” All these the story brushes, 
the artist’s detachment keeping always “the middle of the road,” 
and eternally showing a single incontrovertible vista: The cold 
fact of To-day. 

The middle of the road is kept, too, when the story goes to 
Ireland, leading between Bertram’s brother-in-law, hanged as a 
Sinn Feiner, and Bertram’s boy 
brother, shot as a Black-and- 
Tan. It is kept when events lead 
Bertram to France, where his 
young wife, Joyce, has preceded 
him. There he meets the patri- 
cian Frenchman, Armand de 
Vaux, who loves war because a 
thousand years of ancestry have 
given him this instinet for its 
abominations and compensations; 
who would not wear a last year’s 
coat or be guilty of a faux pas, 
but yet could carry proudly ideas 
of the jungle and the shambles. 
And there is Eugene Lajeunnesse, 
saying: “I recognize your right 
to declare a spiritual warfare 
against all the old imbeciles who 
are preparing for another mas- 
sacre—the last before civilization 
goes—in the fields of Europe.” 
And there is the peasant farmer, 
the typical poilu of Picardy, 
Normandy, Artois, who listened 
with amusement to the idea that 
there could ever be anything 
among nations save revenges. “It 
had always been like that. It 
would never change. . . . He had 
no love for war, but when it came, 
it came! Terrible philosophy 
upon which no peace could be 
built, no step taken by educated 
humanity.” And everywhere in 
France Bertram finds the fear of 
Germany, fear of England, hatred of “Loy-Zhorzhe,” and the 
sense of the world’s betrayal by America at Versailles. 

Then the story shifts to Germany, where Bertram’s sister 
lives, married to a German officer. Here Bertram still keeps the 
middle of the road, never once loses his sense of Germany’s 
monstrous revenge for economic wrongs, which a table conference . 
of three powers with a grain of common-sense—meaning the 
spirit of Jesus—could have righted; but also he never closes his 
eyes to the fact that sportsmanship finds it impossible to hate— 
“a lesson taught by the common man obeying some instinctive 
decent Jaw of nature, to neurotic and morbid-minded people 
who watered the roots of hatred and cultivated its poisonous 
fruit with unceasing care”; and to the fact that “even in war 
time that spirit of hate had been behind the lines rather than 
in the trenches.” 

And then he goes into Russia. And the-author’s passion to 
tell the truth about Russia is the final glory of the book. Not 
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its day received little but dispraise. 
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only because keeping “the middle of the road” in regard to 
Russia, so difficult to the layman, is accomplished, but because 
here the novel becomes great literature, with a Biblical sim- 
plicity, a feeling of terrific intensity, and the modernity of our 
own mental speech. From the first, tho he is relentless toward 
tyranny, there is made clear the criminal folly of claiming that 
all that ails Russia is the Soviet Republic. The drought of 1920 
and 1921—the drought of 1920 and 1921—it stares at one from 
every page. But there have been Russian droughts before: 
where is the peasants’ reserve supply? Requisitioned to feed 
the Russian Army fighting Kolchak, Deniken and Wrangel, and 
to ration the people. But why is food not sent into the famine 
districts of the Volga now? Even if there were enough to send, 
there is the utter failure of the transportation facilities. But 
whose crime is that breakdown? Why, the crime of (1) war; 
and the crime of (2) the blockade by the other nations; and (3) 
the refusal of those nations to-day to trade with Russia. And 
terror fills Bertram when he sees on a vessel at a port four of 
several hundred locomotives being delivered from Germany— 
terror for what this may mean. Never have the syndicated 
articles about Russia been shown to be so false as by the last 
hundred pages of this book, written by a man who is out of sym- 
pathy with the methods of tyranny when practised by Bolshe- 
vists as when practised by anybody else. 

And who else has so caused us to see those white miles of vil- 
lage after village, lying quiet, without smoke or stir, with dead 
bodies piled in the granaries; and in the houses, beings waiting for 
death, long in coming? Houses having a few dried and ground 
leaves, a little black clay in a bowl, for all food; and nothing in 
the village to buy. Potatoes, sent down the Volga by the Soviet 
Government, rotting on the barges because the horses are all 


- dead. The American relief trains crawling over the interminable 


snow, arriving too late for thousands and thousands, and saving 
thousands out of possible millions of the starving. Refugee 
trains from the famine districts taking five months to cover two 
thousand miles, their passengers dumped at last and lying packed 


for warmth on the floors of the Moscow railway station. This is 
the stuff of which historical novels are made: At Kazan the dozen 
“homes” for orphaned and abandoned children—fifteen hundred 
children in one such “home”’; children, some of whom had been 
taken by their parents from their famine-stricken farms and 
villages and left alone in the streets of the towns, given thus 
some ghostly chance to survive; there they are, quite without 
clothing, which is burned as they arrive because of vermin. 
But these “homes” are vermin-infested, fireless, without fur- 
niture, blankets, soap, anesthetics; rooms filled with little 
children, sick, perfectly silent. Hundreds of hospitals overflowing 
with typhus patients! No wonder that Jimmy Hart, the Ameri- 
can correspondent, says: “Charity of dear old ladies isn’t enough. 
The nations of the world must save Russia—and mighty quick.” 
War, drought, blockade, tyranny—crimes of war and crimes of 
peace. And the stinging life of this “historical”? novel is that 
these crimes go on at this moment and will continue to go on 
until the next harvest, unless the rest of the world will let Russia - 
conduct her own political experiment, right or wrong, and will 
consent to trade with her whether it approves of her form of 
government or not, just as it traded with her in the days of the 
Czar. Sir Philip Gibbs has put it up to the Christian nations, 
thus, in black and white. 

Bertram—who to the reader is in idea always Gibbs—says: “ War 
was not an alternative cruelty to that of peace. It was an addi- 
tional cruelty. It didn’t supplant the private vices and cruelties. It 
created more vice, more disease, more starvation, more hell. . . .” 

Propaganda? No—the middle of the road. Material for 
propaganda? Yes, without doubt. But if these things are not 
material meet for a story setting, what is meet? Story and 
characters subordinated to these monumental settings? But the 
settings are also overshadowing our earth to-day. The book is 
such a record of Europe at this moment as we have nowhere 
found. <A record of life, of death, and of ideas which are the root 
of the life or of the death of to-morrow. A historical novel 
whose clay is kindled, breathing. 





LLUSTRATED in color by Edmund Dulac and attractively 

bound in dark green, the chief claim of this edition, as an edi- 
tion, upon the reader’s interest lies in the six prefaces by May 
Sinclair.* Miss Sinclair is more than a close student and keen, 
illuminating critic of the work of the inseparable three; she has 
a certain spiritual kinship to the greatest, most perplexing of them 
all, the genius whose fame rests upon a single novel, one which in 
Of all the innumerable 
novels which have been written since Emily Bronté died, there 
is none more nearly akin to “ Wuthering Heights” than that book 
which still remains the high-water mark of Miss Sinclair’s achieve- 
ment—“ The Three Sisters.” And this despite every possible 
difference in character, construction and plot. 


The preface to “ Wuthering Heights” here printed is about the 
most recent of Miss Sinclair’s many writings on the Brontés. 
And how vivid it is! She dispels the popular idea of Emily as an 
essentially gloomy and sorrowful figure. Her death, against 
which she fought so determinedly, “struggling and clutching and 
refusing to lie down to it,” was tragic, intensely tragic just because 
her life was full of “a serene content, an immense happiness.” 
Mystic that she was, her secret “was not meek, religious resigna- 
tion . . . but acquiescence, a rapturous acceptance of all that 
life is.’ And for her it was gloriously rich, even tho its outward 
aspect was of a thing limited and barren. Her marvelous imagina- 
tion made it “inexhaustibly eventful,” as the Gondal poems clearly 
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indicate. But because she “gives no handle to the biographer,” 
because her life was one in which “hardly anything happened,” 
a kind of unhuman legend has grown up about her. Miss Sinclair 
points out the obvious falsity of this point of view, reminding us 
once again that in “Shirley”? Charlotte drew the portrait of Emily, 
and that Shirley’s was a happy nature; points too to the testimony 
of Emily’s own written words. Because her novel was wild and 
terrible, it does not follow that her nature was anything of the 
sort. The really pitiful figures among the Bronté group are those 
of Anne, with her religious melancholia, and the transplanted aunt, 
Miss Bronté. The others had compensations. 

Next in interest to the preface to “Wuthering Heights” is of 
course that of “Villette.” There is a marked connection between 
the two, for in the theory of “the germ of the real” which she 
advances—and which many fiction writers will recognize as more 
than a theory—Miss Sinclair demonstrates the fallaciousness of 
the attempts constantly made to identify the writer’s personal 
experiences in his work: “To the dramatist and novelist .. . 
all that is necessary is the germ—the undeveloped thing. . . . 
Genius is sterile to the thing developed. . . . It acts more swiftly 
on a hint than on the most elaborate demonstration from without.” 
That Charlotte used fragments from her own experience is as 
indubitable as that Emily placed her story among her beloved 
moorlands, but the “undeveloped thing” they used does not 
in any way imply autobiography. There is not space here 
in which to deal with each of these interesting prefaces; but 
every lover of the Brontés is and must always remain in debt 
to May Sinclair. 
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A Danish Novelist’s Prose Epic of Mankind 
By Julius Moritzen 


N THE twentieth day of January of the present year, the 
entire literary world of Scandinavia united in paying 
tribute to Johannes V. Jensen, the Danish novelist, who 

then rounded out half a century of life. The newspapers of 
Copenhagen devoted whole pages to a summing up of his work. 
Congratulations came in streams from fellow authors like Selma 
Lagerlof, Johan Bojer, Sigfrid Siwerts, Professor Harald Hoffding, 
Professor Herbert Wright, of England, and scores of others 
equally prominent. <A special 
volume was published for the 
occasion, and-to this leading 
writers and artists contrib- 
uted. A prophet honored in 
his own country! 

The reason for this re- 
markable tribute will be evi- 
dent enough to all who read 
Jensen’s great fictional epic, 
“The Long Journey,’ an 
outline of science and of his- 
tory and of religion and of 
discovery—in a form so en- 
tirely unique that only a 
genius with a prophetic eye 
for lasting values could have 
conceived it. “The Long 
Journey’? appeared _ origi- 
nally in five volumes, written 
at considerable intervals. 
The American publisher has 
combined the first two under 
the title of “The Long Jour- 
ney: Fire and Ice.”* The 
third, fourth and fifth vol- 
umes have the subtitles, 
“The Ship,” “Norn-Guest,” 
and ‘‘ChristopherColumbus.” 
Each book, however, stands ae | 
on its own bottom, as it 
were, and is self-explanatory. \ 

It is the contention of 
Johannes V. Jensen that 
mankind began its long jour- 
ney down the ages in a 
northern latitude, which in 
the long ago was tropical. 

The opening sentence tells 

how “amid the forests rose a 
mountain spouting fire, with its scarred black head reaching above 
the clouds and with palms growing at’its foot; this was in the 
warm ages when summer was still eternal, before the Ice came.” 

And now the journey begins in earnest. Let us equip ourselves 
with the giant’s seven-mile boots, for the travel will be fast. 
Millions of years will spin past us with a speed not to be reckoned. 
Imagination will take on the wings of the morning. We are in 
the company of one who demands complete obedience; without 
it, the enjoyment of the trip will be spoiled’ at the start. But 
what a panorama unfolds before the vision, with this guide to 
lead the way! 





*THE Lone JouRNEY: Frre AND Icr. By Johannes V. Jensen. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by A. G. Chater. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


Science has long concerned itself with man’s origin and develop- 
ment. Mr. Jensen has had the courage to put that whole vast 
story of evolution into the form of a novel. In the main he 
accepts the results of the scientists’ long researches, but at times 
he takes matters into his own hands and enters upon his own 
journey of discovery. To him “man had his origin in the great 
northern forests before the Ice Age, the wild, joyous forests, where 
existence was bound by no laws but Nature’s own, and none knew 

want.” He continues: 


Man came out of the 
primeval state together with 
the beasts, shared their life 
and became transformed 
with them. In a forest in 
transformation, with herbs 
on the way to become. 
trees, one species grow- 
ing beyond itself and 
into another, the beasts 
found sustenance and 
changed after their manner, 
one leaving another and on 
the way to become a third; 
and as the foremost creature 
among the beasts, tho by no 
means the strongest, but 
the richest in possibilities, 
Man arose. 5 


The first human _ beings 
that we encounter on this 
“long journey” down the 
ages are the Forest Folk, 
dwelling in the valleys sur- 
rounding Gunung Api, the 
great volcano, Father of 
Earthquakes and of Fire. 
They were divided into 
many tribes, but there was 
one tribe whose leader stood 
head and shoulders over all 
the rest. “He had the most 
fearsome head of hair in the 
whole forest, and was known 
to all; they spoke of him as 
The Man, and he had no 
other name; he was always 
to be found in the best places” 
a: of the forest, together with 

~ the herd that followed him; 
every other herd gave way.” 
* This primitive man, as pictured by Jensen, strikes terror 
in the mind even as one reads the description of him. He 
stands for ancestral brutality at its very worst. The tribe 
crawls before him, and as he awoke with the sun and shook the 
dew from his shoulders, “The Man was sour, he yawned wide, 
showing the depths of his throat, shuddered and yawned again, 
fretful in his soul from evil dreams, empty with no appetite so’ 
early, thoroughly miserable and very, very dangerous.” 

And so there follow marvelous, awe-inspiring, fantastic pictures 
of how brute man enters slowly on his stages of development. 
Gunung Api once more spouts fire and lays waste the land, driving 
the Forest Folk before him. The tribe reach a water-hole in 
which they all sit, and now they are in comparative security. 
Even as they are sitting in comparative safety in the water- 
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hole their number is increased. Amid all the thundering noise of 
the fire, the feeble whimperings of a new-born babe announces 
its entry into the world. 

Thus came Fyr into the tribe. In due time he took the leader- 
ship, and with him as the author’s hero we continue the long 
journey. He meets the Woman, but before that epochal event, 
Fyr brought fire to do the bidding of man; in fact he it was who 
stole Gunung Api’s thunder. When he was quite grown up he 
had left the tribe and taken up his abode alone upon the moun- 
tain. He soon learned to retire up the side of the volcano every 
evening, when the cold began to penetrate his coat of hair, right 


_up above the tree limit, where the ground was steep and barren, 


for there he knew it was warm, and he made himself comfortable 
for the night in caves under the lava. Thus Fyr became more 
and more bold in the presence of Gunung Api. Of course, he 
did not venture too far up the hot, naked floor toward the mouth 
of the volcano, where the clear glow could be seen shining through 
rifts in its side; and if he was well fed, it was not amiss to bring 
some little thing by way of a peace-offering, such as a bird or a 
fruit, which was dropt into a rift with fire at the bottom. That 
the mountain accepted small contributions was beyond a doubt; 
it answered at once with a voluptuous hissing and consumed in 
a very short time whatever was given it. Gunung Api had an 
appetite for everything, and it could not be denied that there 
was a wonderful smell, a most delicate savor, about the things 
the fire ate. 


Yes, there was no doubt about that, the things the fire had had in 
its mouth acquired a peculiarly tempting and delicious taste, whether 
they were fruit, which was made softer and sweeter thereby, or flesh, 
which gave out a positively sinful incitement in its broiled fragrance. 
Fyr might sometimes forget to thank Gunung Api for his warmth, 
but he showed persistence in bringing gifts to the fire, and so much 
sympathy while it ate them that his mouth watered, he slobbered 

- all down himself, and his nostrils dilated till the fire shone right into 
his head. Would it do to have a taste? The fire did not always 
finish its meal; it often left some charred scraps—on purpose, per- 
haps? Fyr asked politely whether he might, and as he did not get a 
No he took it to mean Yes and helped himself to the leavings. It 
was quite a profitable thing to bring presents to the fire. 


So man made his earliest acquaintance with cooked food. 


Then came the day when Fyr took a decisive step. Prometheus 
stole fire from heaven, but Fyr robbed Gunung Api of his young, 
when, for the benefit of mankind, he took:a burning branch and 
went down the mountain with it. 

Next comes a remarkable description of the uses to which Fyr 
put his fire. The blaze that he had kindled never more went cold. 
From the fire which he first brought down, we read, all other fires 
are descended; it gave him young and young again for all the 
fires beside which he lived; and afterward, when he had brought 
fire to his tribe, it spread to all the other tribes, to the whole 
Forest Folk, and with them it was carried out into the world as 
far as men traveled. 

But what about the Woman? Many of the forest beauties 
had been on his trail. He did not know that every morning his 
glorious song rolled down from the height when he greeted the 
day together with the birds. And that was what betrayed him 
before he returned with the fire to his tribe. The women followed 
that wonderful voice and came up to him, torn by the bushes 
and with wounded feet, and each time he was astonished at their 
-unfailing sense of direction. 


Fyr saw the first of them one morning when in the eestasy of lone- 
liness he had crowed at sunrise without knowing it; the sun and the 
wealth of the world beneath him gushed out of his heart in a song of 
joy; he stalked about on a high place owning the air and the day- 
light; it wasall his. And then it was that he caught sight of a woman; 
she was sitting in the grass close by, had come quite quietly, and sat 
down, with her feet under her and her head bent, her long black hair 
falling over her face. aes 

Hish! Fyr shooed at her, disturbed in his hymn to the sun: what 
did the thing want, what had she come here for? He clapped his 
hands to make her fly off; but she didn’t move either for his shooing 
or his clapping, sat quite still fumbling with a blade of grass, made 
herself as small as possible, nothing but a little stick lying on the 


ground hidden by hair; she was scarcely there, and not the least bit 
in the way, and then—well, Fyr hadn’t the heart to shoo her any 
more. 

Nor was she anything of a nuisance. It couldn’t hurt a man if 
she was sitting in the grass off and on when he happened to turn 
round and his eye fell on her. As a rule she was forgotten; if he saw 
her again one day—well, there she was, quiet as a mouse, with 
her head wrapped in her hair; he had got accustomed to her 
coming. 

At last one day she flung all the hair from her face and looked up 
with dark, frantic eyes; she bleated with closed lips, as tho a prisoner 
was calling in her breast, a prayer from a soul in darkness; hope- 
lessly sunk in a necessity she yet knew not, a hot, mute world inex- 
tricably blended of outrage and warmth and craving for both. 
Then Fyr felt homesick for goodness. He cared no more for joy, 
es he could share it with her. From that time he was no longer 
alone. 





Of the progeny of Fyr and his mate Johannes V. Jensen has 
much to tell us. Also how Fyr discovered a way to make fire 
perpetual. And then the inevitable happened. He, the bene- 
factor of mankind, fell a victim to his own benefactions. 

Long had Gunung Api been silent, but one day he spoke. 
Without warning he shook himself in his foundations. Huge 
masses of rock came leaping down his sides, the water splashed 
out of the lakes, and the trees rocked in the forest. It was a 
frightful disturbance. Daylight vanished in gloom, the lightning 
flashed, the thunder rolled. The sacred cave, in which Fyr and 
his family lived, collapsed; and he himself, the invulnerable, the 
Fiery One, was seen in a state of ignoble terror, lying on his 
belly, precisely like the others, clutching after something to hold 
on to when the earth was heaving and jumping up and down. 
It was too obvious he did not set the earth in motion; he was 
not even able to stand upright on it! The thought struck the 
Forest Folk that as a sole means of redemption it was Fyr him- 
self that the fire demanded. 


Beasts were not good enough, it wanted men, the whole Forest 
Folk; still better, the first among them; that was it, mankind in one 
person, the intercessor between the Powers of Fire and man, and 
verily, what Gunung Api wanted he should have! ... Into the fire 
with him, and let Gunung Api eat him! .. . The earth still trembled 
a little, landslides tore down Gunung Api, and the lightning danced 
up in the gloom; it was midnight in the middle of the day, a horrid 
darkness with a sacrificial pyre like a pool of blood lying at the 
bottom, and in this underworld the trial was consummated. They 
tasted Fyr and found him fine, of a rich and delicate flavor, light 
and volatile to the tongue, not unlike pig, but of a more soulful 
sweetness. This was the foretaste of a roast which later on would 
array men in hordes against each other and lead to their being 
mutually swallowed in hosts. 


Of course, long, long afterward, Fyr was remembered only for 
the good he did. It was said among the descendants of the 
Forest Folk that the sun was none other than he. But with his 
passing came that which was to transform the earth. Gunung 
Api’s last eruption was more like a spasm, without very serious 
results, as when a giant stretches in his sleep. There was a frosty 
clearness around his summit. Something, not of the nature of 
fire, is in the air upon earth. And one morning down in the 
valleys the hunters and the hunted see a white hood. with a 
strange, hard gleam, like a lifeless eye, lying upon the head of 
Gunung Api—the first forerunner of the glacier. 

In the original Danish, Mr. Jensen calls this first volume of 
“The Long Journey” “The Lost Country.” Literally trans- 
lated, the title of the second volume is “The Glacier.”’ Mankind 
in this second half of the present volume is seen to be entering 
upon an era of transition. The man through whom Jensen now 
interprets human progress is called Carl. He has been born to 
tend the fire; he belongs to the much respected and dreaded 
family whose members all have the prerogative of caring for the 
fire and its offerings. 

In the meantime, in the course of perhaps a million years, the 
tropical conditions of the North are changing. The Ice Age is 
approaching. It is preceded by incessant rain and cold nights, 
which drive men out of their shiftless jungle existence. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Most Modern of Egyptian Kings 
A Heretic 3,000 Years Ago 





T a time when the world is still ringing with the discovery 
of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen and its treasures, it is pleas- 
ing to recall the equally amazing story of that Pharaoh’s 

father-in-law, Akhnaton, whose tomb was discovered in 1907 with 
the financial aid of Mr. Theodore M. Davis of New York. This 
story has been told in popular style by Arthur Weigall, late In- 
spector General of Antiquities for the Egyptian Government, in 
his “Life and Times of Akhnaton,’’* which first appeared in 1910 
and is now issued in a new and revised edition. The recent devel- 
opments in Egypt, indeed, have thrown a blaze of fresh interest 
on this earlier Pharaoh. 

The ancient empire of Egypt reached its greatest splendor dur- 
ing the eighteenth dynasty, to which these kings belonged— 
especially in the reign of Amenophis III, 1411-1375 B.C., who 
built the great Temple of Amen (or Amon) at Karnak, near 
Luxor. Thus when Amenophis IV came to the throne he was 
ruler of the greatest state in the world, an empire that stretched 
from the Sudan on the Upper Nile down to the Mediterranean, 
out to Crete, Cyprus and the Greek Islands, and far into Asia 
through Palestine and Syria. Yet it was this same Amenophis IV 
who lost all his Asiatic possessions and brought the empire to the 
brink of ruin by his pacifist idealism. The beauty of his character 
and of his religious ideals, by the irony of fate, caused his failure 
as an imperialistic ruler. It is the inspiring and tragic story of 
this Pharaoh that Mr. Weigall tells, for Amenophis IV was 
Akhnaton, the heretic king, who undertook to suppress the wor- 
ship of Amon and all the old gods, and whose devotion to the one 
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After a drawing based on archeological discoveries made by Flinders Petrie 
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and only God, Aten, or Aton, led him to change his name from 
Amenophis (The Peace of Amon) to Akhnaton, meaning ‘Aton 
is satisfied.” He was the first ruler in the world to believe in one 
God, the loving Father of all mankind. 

Mr. Weigall thinks that some connection may yet be discovered 
between the monotheism of Akhnaton and that of the Jews at the 
time of Moses. His argument rests on a rather slender foundation 
—the fact that Akhnaton’s faith originated at Heliopolis, and that 
Heliopolis was the ancient On, where Moses learnt all “the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” The city which Akhnaton built in honor of 
Aton was half-way between Thebes and Heliopolis, and Mr. 
Weigall thinks it quite possible that the present excavations at 
Tel el Amarna, on the site of Akhnaton’s vanished city, “may 
bring to light information which will strengthen the now very 
general feeling that the Exodus has some relation to the events” 
of that King’s reign. Thus far, however, no explicit reference 
to the Hebrews has been found in the records of ancient Egypt. 
The period of their sojourn there is still somewhat uncertain, but 


the discovery of bricks made both with and without straw has led 


archeologists to formulate the probabilities on the subject. The 
latest revised dates, as indicated by Professor Breasted in his 
“History of the Ancient Egyptians,” place the Hebrew oppression 
in the reign of Rameses IT (about 1292-1225 B.C.), and the Exodus 
in the reign of Merneptah, which followed—about 1225-1215 B.C. 
As Akhnaton died about 1358, and Tut-ankh-Amen perhaps in 1350 
B.C., this would mean that Moses led his people out of Egypt 
more than a century and a quarter after the period now under 
consideration. 

The Egyptians had many gods, but Amen, or Amon, the pre- 
siding deity of Thebes, had the most powerful priesthood. The 
sun-god Ra, or Ra-Horakhti, originally the deity of Heliopolis 
(near modern Cairo), had been the state god in earlier times, and 
in the period now under review the priests of Amon had contrived 
to identify the two under the name of Amon-Ra, King of the Gods. 
When Akhnaton came on the scene, the priests of Amon-Ra had 
become a power in the land, ministering to a host of gods, god- 
desses and demigods, and largely controlling the actions of the 
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Pharaohs themselves. It was this formidable institution that 
Akhnaton went up against when he refined the rival faith of 
Ra-Horakhti into that of the one and only God, Aton, the intangi- 
ble power of the sun, to be worshiped “in spirit and in truth.” 
Apparently this exalted monotheism had been encouraged, in its 
beginnings, by the prince’s mother, Queen Tiy; but even before 
the delicate boy had grown to manhood he had himself elaborated 
it into the purest religion that mankind had ever known—or was 
to know again for many a century. 

All the old gods, which Egyptians had worshiped, and to which 
they returned a few years later when Tut-ankh-Amen succeeded to 
the throne, were conceived in the image of man, all with human 
passions, terrific and revengeful. Aton was in no sense one of 
these old deities, tho the young Pharaoh had evolved his idea of 
him through a spiritualized phase of the old sun worship of 
Ra-Horakhti, the Sun-near-the-Horizon. But before he was 
eighteen years old he had proclaimed God to be the formless 
essence, the loving force, which permeates time and space, Mr. 
Weigall continues: 


The Aton [meaning the Lord] is God almost as we conceive Him. 
There is no quality attributed by the king to Aton which we do not 
attribute to our God. Like a flash of blinding light in the night-time 
the Aton stands out for a moment amidst the black Egyptian dark- 
ness, and disappears once more—the first signal to this world of the 
future religion of the West. . . To Akhnaton, altho he had abso- 
lutely no precedent upon which to launch his thoughts, God was the 
intangible and yet ever-present Father of mankind, made manifest 
in sunshine. The youthful high priest called upon his subjects to 
search for their God not in the confusion of battle nor behind the 
smoke of human. sacrifices, but amidst the 
flowers and trees, amidst the wild duck and 
the fishes. . . 

Akhnaton did not permit any graven image 
to be made of the Aton. The true God, said the 
king, had no form; and he held to this opinion 
throughout his life. The symbol of the religion 
was the sun’s disk, from which there extended 
numerous rays, each ray ending in a hand; but 
the symbol was not worshiped. 

The Aton was “the Lord of Love.” . . . He was 
compassionate, was merciful, was gentle, was 
tender. He knew not anger, and there was no 
wrath in Him. His overflowing love reached 
down the paths of mankind to the beasts of the 
field and to the little flowers themselves. ‘‘All 
flowers blow,” says one of Akhnaton’s hymns, 
“‘and that which grows on the soil thrives at Thy 
dawning, O Aton. They drink their fill [of 
warmth] before Thy face. All cattle leap upon 
their feet; the birds that were in the nest fly forth 
with joy; their wings which were closed move 
quickly with praise to the living Aton.” 


One of Akhnaton’s longer hymns to the Aton, 
translated by Professor Breasted, bears so 
remarkable a similarity to Psalm CIV in the Old 
Testament that Mr. Weigall believes there must 
be a connection between the two. 

The poet-king was devoted to his wife, 
Nefertiti, and apparently remained a monog- 
amist all his life, in opposition to traditional 
custom. Before his death at the age of thirty 
she bore him six daughters, but he had no son 
to sueceed him on the throne; that is why Tut- 
ankh-Amen, who married the third daughter 
when she was twelve years old, ultimately be- 
eame King of Egypt. All the bas-reliefs of 
Akhnaton’s family life show his loving pride in 
his wife and children; he delighted to have 
Nefertiti near him, and to have himself pictured 
with her in affectionate attitudes. The gentle- 
ness of his nature was shown in everything he 
did. He refused to go to war, even when his 
colonial possessions were in revolt. Human 
suffering. was hateful to him, and in the new 
art which sprang up in his reign he forbade 
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the picturing of captives bound in the agonizing postures which 
were customary before and after his time. 

In the sixth year of his reign he-decided to break away entirely 
from the hostile priests of Amon and remove the royal court from 
Thebes down the Nile to a new city, 160 miles above the present 
Cairo, to be called City of the Horizon of Aton. It was a heavy 
blow to the old order, and even the king’s mother, Dowager 
Queen Tiy, could not bring herself to forsake the comforts of the 
old capital. But Akhnaton carried out his plan, and in the course 
of a few years he had created a wonderful city of palaces and 
gardens, and had turned his thoughts fully to the development of 
his religion. While he was formulating his beautiful creed of 
peace and love, however, Syria was already seething with revolt, 
and his empire was falling to pieces. Mankind is not ready, even 
now, to practise such a faith, and was then—‘“ thirteen hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, two or three centuries before the 
age of David and Solomon, and many a year before the preaching 
of Moses”—wholly unprepared for it. 

The price which Egypt paid for the ideals of her Pharaoh was no 
less than the complete loss of her dominions. As messenger after 
messenger brought tidings of disaster, Akhnaton stedfastly 
refused to make war on the rebels and invaders. But the tribute 
from the dominions had ceased, Egypt itself was in confusion, and 
the king knew not where to turn for money. He had sacrificed 
Syria for his principles, and bankrupted his empire; yet he had 
failed to establish the new religion, even among his own people. 

After his death the priests of Amon were soon again in power; 
Tut-ankh-Aton changed his name to Tut-ankh-Amen to mark his 
return to the old faith, and Akhnaton’s mummy, 
after first being removed from its tomb at the 
City of the Horizon to the mother’s tomb near 
Thebes, was further desecrated by the oblitera- 
tion of every trace of the name of Aton. Even 
the name Akhnaton in the gold bands around 
his body was cut out, leaving only an oval hole 
where each royal cartouche had been. Within 
forty years alter his death the City of the Hori- 
zon had become the home of jackals and owls. 

Such is the strange story of the first idealist, 
the Pharaoh who evolved a monotheistic religion 
second only to Christianity in purity and tone. 
It is told by Mr. Weigall with a simplicity and 
feeling that may well tempt many an unaccus- 
tomed reader to further acquaintance with this 
fascinating field of archeology. 

cee 

A connecting link between this Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and the present-day Egypt of King 
Fuad is found in Perey F. Martin’s copiously 
illustrated volume, “ Egypt—Old and New.”* 
The author is a veteran British journalist and 
economic expert, whose long residence in Latin- 
American countries, as well as in Egypt, has 
fitted him to compare the ancient architecture 
of Yucatan and Peru with that of the Pharaohs. 
His book is a mine of facts and figures on every 
phase of modern Egyptian life, and he traces 
many of his topics back into the dim realms of 
antiquity. That his economic studies have not 
blinded him to the poetry and beauty of the 
world may be inferred from his eloquent tribute 
to the glories of sunrise and sunset on the Nile. 
In no country of the world, he says, can the 
Biblical injunction—“ Stand still and consider 

(Continued on page 64) 


*Egypt—Oxtp anp New: A Popular Account of 
the Land of the Pharaohs from the Traveler’s and 
Economist’s Point of View By Percy F. Martin, 
F.R.G.S. With many engravings, nearly fifty colored 
plates, and a map. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 224 pages. 
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‘In the Spring—”’ 
OOKS are avowedly always in season; but there is a tradi- 
B tion that taste in reading follows the moods of the year. 
The light fiction of summer puts on a more serious guise 
in the fall. 
the learned essay, the weighty history, the novel of real life. And 


Winter brings with it the literature of substance— 


then comes spring, the flowering time for the imaginative writer, 
the season for poetry and romance, connecting the deeper studies 
of winter with the literary pranks and pastimes of midsummer. 
Such is the traditional cycle of a twelve-months’ course in reading; 
but, like most rules founded on an imagined custom, it is quite as 
frequently honored in the breach as in the observance. Indi- 
vidual preference will not be governed by fashions in literature. 
A taste for serious reading is not necessarily transformed into an 
appetite for literary sweets and insubstantial desserts with a 
change of season; nor does the inveterate consumer of the ephem- 
eral type of fiction always turn to more solid fare with the com- 
ing of winter. Nevertheless, for many—possibly the majority— 
there is this progressive change in literary mood, and for these 
there is ample store, generous sustenance, in the feast of new 
books provided each season. . 


DMITTING, however, that in these matters reality does 
coincide with tradition, and that there is a predominant, 
unifying mood evident in each of the season’s harvests of books, 
the variety of literary tastes provided for is equally notable. The 
current literature of spring, as may be seen in the survey of this 
season’s books given elsewhere in this number of THe INTER- 
NATIONAL Book REVIEW, is not meant only for readers of poetry, 
lovers of romance. The Maytime mood of bud and flower, 
fragrance and greenery, is not for all of us as Tennyson described 
it. Hence, there is much to choose from in the present season’s 
Here it will 
be quite as possible for the gray-grown student to lose himself 


books that will come near to satisfying every taste. 


in the pursuit of his favorite specialty as for the dilettante to 
And for both classes of 
readers, owing to the wealth of material spread before them, it 
will be difficult to decide upon the books best suited to their 
The reviewer may describe and analyze these 


revel in the latest rhapsody of verse. 


varying needs. 
newcomers in literature as impartially as he can; but he knows 
full well that rightly and finally to determine the “leading books 
of the season” is an adventure in criticism belonging less to him 
than to the mute army of contemporary readers, and still more 
to that unreckoned posterity with whom lies the reversal of many 
a literary verdict, the awarding of many a hidden laurel. 


NEVITABLY the imposing array of “leading books” dwindles 
Of the three- 
hundred-and-thirty-odd titles given in this month’s survey of 


as it falls under the winnowing touch of time. 


the season’s publications, how many will survive long enough to 
come before posterity’s tribunal? Comparatively few books live 


from one season to another, and it sometimes happens that the 





quickest to achieve popularity is the first to be forgotten, a fatality 
that attests the-difficulty of apportioning, without prejudice, the 
merits and demerits of current literature. A perspective of cen- 
turies settles these verdicts rightly and unalterably enough. We 
are not in doubt as to the great classics of the past; but from the 
very nature of things we can not recognize the classics of the 
present. The student of contemporary literature is himself too 
much a part of the life reflected in the book that he reads to see 
the true relation of that book to the imperishable forms of literary 
art that belong to all ages while they are peculiar to none. Never- 
theless, futile as it may be, most of us feel a certain zest in the 
making of lists of ‘‘ best books,” a zest which lends glamour and 
no small amount of usefulness to that fascinating occupation. 
To go over one’s favorite books, title by title, has all the lure and 
none of the possible disappointment that comes with the com- 
puting of one’s material wealth. And there are always such in- 
tricate questions, such pleasant surprizes, awaiting the delver 
into the past of books! . 


ERHAPS it is impossible, too early, to decide finally upon 

the “best books” of this spring. But how about the books of 
a not too distant past; the ten leading books—leading in the 
sense of being representative—let us say, of this century? There 
is perspective enough in such a quest to offer some likelihood of 
The difficulty 
will be, if the choice is restricted to ten titles, to turn down the 
claims of undoubtedly good books, even great books, to decide 


success to the would-be awarder of literary prizes. 


with an eye to the possible verdict rendered fifty years hence. 
There is a wealth of contrast and achievement in these first 
twenty-three years of the century. During this period, for in- 
stance, Hudson and Conrad have written most of their books; 
while Meredith, Howells, Henry James, Tolstoy and Swinburne 
lived well into the twentieth century, altho their best work 
belongs to the nineteenth. Then, there is Thomas Hardy, all of 
whose fiction belongs to the nineteenth, while his poetry appeared 
in the twentieth century—and other living writers, like Kipling, 
whose work retains, somehow, a flavor of both centuries, and for 
this very reason seems scarcely representative of either. 


O, THERE is the puzzle of the ten leading books of this cen- 

tury’s springtime. If the choice were restricted to the work of 
living writers, Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga,’ Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Ethan Frome,” Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” Rolland’s 
“ Jean-Christophe,” the “Four Horsemen” of Ibdiiez, might well 
be suggested as tentative candidates for this roster of high achieve- 
ment. That would leave only five titles to be chosen from the 
work of such writers as Conrad, Hudson, Wells, Chesterton, 
Lawrence, France, Proust, Moore, Yeats, Hamsun, Bojer, Ellen 
Key, Brandes, Benavente, Papini, Pirandello, Maeterlinck, 
Tarkington, Robinson, Frost, Miss Lowell, Mrs. Atherton—the 
list stretches out interminably, and when one remembers that 
only five titles are to be chosen from it, the perplexity of the 


compiler of a fixt number of great twentieth-century books seems . 


very real indeed. As a matter of fact, no list of ten books covering 
a period of such fine productiveness as this could expect to meet 
anything like general approval. But there is inspiration in the 
survey incidental to such a task—and for each reader of THE 
INTERNATIONAL Book Review there might be a stimulating 
satisfaction in choosing from this seemingly exhaustless treasure- 
house of contemporary letters his or her list of the ten representa- 


tive books of the present century. . 
CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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A Who’s Who of the Season’s Leading Books 
A Springtime Dialog 


eZ PRIL,” remarked Hazel 
Eyes as she suddenly 
entered the room, “is 
the cruelest- month.” 

I gazed hastily at her and 
dropt my eyes again. [ hate to 
be interrupted at my work. I 
hate to have “ The Waste Land”’ 
quoted at me. I hate to be 
reminded that it is April, the 
month when the sap is stirring 
and the little shoots are creeping 
forth and the sun is warmer and 
the green tinge is crawling north 
over the bare, brown fields. In 
other words, I hate distractions 
even tho they are as charming, 
as wide-eyed and as compla- 
cently thoughtless as Hazel 
Eyes. Thereshestood, the very 
epitome of spring, and there I sat, 
with corrugated brow, and 
pawed ferociously at a huge pile 
of booklets, mimeographed 
sheets and typewritten lists. 

“Do. you see what I am 
doing?’”’ I demanded grimly. 

With a toss of her hand she sprayed a whirl of papers to the 
floor and bounced upon the desk. I rose in wrath. 

“You're putting everything out of order,” I cried. “Those 
are the publishers’ spring catalogs. I’m making up a list.” 

“Everything should be out of order,” retorted Hazel Eyes. 
“Tt is springtime. It is time to be reckless. It is time to stop 
picking flaws in books and start picking violets in woods. It is 
time for marbles and baseball practise and hurdy-gurdies and 
straw hats and io 

“Tt is also time to pay the rent,’’ was my Mephistophelian addi- 
tion. “And part of the way to do it is to write an article on the 
new publications of this spring. It must be a serious article. 
It must point out tendencies. Draw conclusions. Lay 
down rules. Mark 

“Pish,” said Hazel Eyes. “It must be nothing of the 
sort. What your readers want is knowledge of the spring 
publications. They don’t care for your views on ten- 
dencies, conclusions, rules and marks. Their desire is to 
find out what is being published. So pack your three- 
and four-syllable words away with your winter overcoat 
and just give them the information. And youmight start 
right now with me. J’// listen to you if nobody else does. 
Besides, I rather would like to know what books are avail- 
able or about to be available. Are there a lot of them?” 

She seated herself more securely on the desk, taking 
care that the dictionary was out of my reach. What 
could I do but sit back, fumbling among my notes, and 
give her the information she desired. It is impossible to 
refuse Hazel Eyes anything. I began rather weakly. 

“T thought I’d start by pointing out that, as usual in 
the spring, the most important aspect of the book-lists 
is the fiction. There is a raft of it and it touches all ex- 
tremes. While much of it is good it does not seem to 
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“Of course not,” broke in Hazel Eyes. “It is lighter because 
much of it is intended for summer reading.” 

“Tf you interrupt all the time,” I retorted sulkily, “I won’t go 
on. The fiction covers all schools and movements. There are 
translations and there is a deal of native work. By the way, how 
the native work does improve. It climbs higher and higher from 
year to year. The poetry is rather light this spring. Travel-books 
seem to have fallen off greatly. Drama, juveniles, and art are, of 
course, light. There are some sound volumes of biography 
and memoirs, a deal of essays and criticism, and a surpriz- 
ing amount of religion and books pertaining to economics 
and finance.” 

“T’ve noticed how strong the religious trend appears to be in 
letters,” remarked Hazel Eyes. “It even grows controversial at 
times. And there’s Robert Keable’s novels and Maud Royden 
has been here and a 

“And I wish you would let me proceed,” I broke in, with, I 
trust, a sufficient amount of hauteur. It didn’t seem to impress 
Hazel Eyes, however, for she merely giggled and threw my famous 
flat Dublin hat into the waste-basket. 

“Now here are the books (fiction, first) which the publishers 
regard as the more important on their spring lists,” I began. “I 
must explain that some publishers’ spring lists begin in January 
and February so it is impossible not to note a fairly large number 
of titles which have already been issued from the presses and are 
available in the bookstores. However, none of these books have 
been out for so very long and it is but right that they should be 
noted here. 

“T see no reason why I should not direct. your attention to 
certain English novels, first of all. If we except a very few titles 
I think we must admit that the fiction from across the Atlantic 
Ocean is the more important this spring. D. H. Lawrence, now 
living at Taos, New Mexico, is represented by ‘The Captain’s 
Doll,’ a collection of three tales. Gilbert Cannan’s ‘ Annette and 
Bennett,’ in which he follows up the career of several characters 
from his early ‘ Around the Corner,’ is shortly to be issued. W. H. 
Hudson’s ‘Ralph Herne’ will come as a reminder of that great 
naturalist’s lovely style. ‘The Seven Ages of Women,’ by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, is announced. Already out are ‘Mystery at 
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Geneva, by Rose Mac- 
aulay, and ‘The Holy 
Tree,’ by Gerald O’Don- 
ovan. Shortly to come 
are ‘Old For-Ever,’ by 
Alfred Ollivant, and ‘The 
Companions,’ by W. B. 
Maxwell. ‘Pilgrim’s 
Rest,’ by Francis Brett- 
Young; ‘Desolate Splen- 
dour,’ by Michael Sad- 
leir, and ‘Anthony John,’ 
by Jerome K. Jerome, all 
sound appetizing. H. G. 
Wells’s ‘Men Like Gods’ 
is said to employ, in part 
at least, this author’s 
earlier romantic _ style. 
‘Peradventure,’ by Rob- 
ert Keable, has already 


appeared. ‘Children of 
Men,’ by Eden  Phill- 
potts; ‘The Middle of 


the Road,’ by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, and ‘The Great 
Grandmother,’ by 
George Birmingham, are 
all written by masters of 
sustainedinterest. ‘ Chal- 
lenge,’ by V. Sackville-West; ‘Kai Lung’s Golden Hours,’ by 
Ernest Bramah, and ‘The Wedgwood Medallion,’ all out, are 
entertaining books marked by distinction of style. Miss L. 
Oulton has completed Jane Austen’s unfinished novel, ‘The 
Watsons,’ and Harold Brighouse is to be represented by ‘The 
Wrong Shadow.’” 

“And what are the Americans doing?” asked Hazel Eyes. 

“Well,” I replied, “you may secure a new complete thirty-five- 
volume set of Mark Twain’s works or you may dip into the 
first collected edition of Herman Melville’s novels, now available 
in twelve volumes.” 

“T mean contemporaries,” said Hazel Eyes. 

“There is ‘Many Marriages,’ by Sherwood Anderson, and 
‘Faint Perfume,’ by Zona Gale, and ‘Homely Lilla,’ by Robert 
Herrick, and ‘The Fascinating Stranger and Other Stories,’ by 
Booth Tarkington, and ‘Being Respectable,’ by Grace H. Flan- 
drau, and ‘ Black Oxen,’ by Gertrude Atherton e 

“Wait a minute,” said Hazel Eyes. “I thought you said the 
English fiction was the more important?” 

“Tt seems so to me,” I replied. “The rest of the American 
fiction sounds, for the most part, like good stories and not serious 
literary efforts. ‘Capitol Hill,’ by Harvey Fergusson, may be an 
exception, and so, too, may be ‘Impromptu,’ by Elliot Paul. I 
also offer you such titles (and I am afraid that I must simply 
enumerate them if I am not to talk all day) as ‘Tiger River,’ by 
Arthur O. Friel; ‘Wanderer of the Wasteland,’ by Zane Grey; 
‘Contraband,’ by Clarence Budington Kelland; ‘Invisible Gods,’ 
by Edith Franklin Wyatt; ‘Escapade: An Autobiography,’ by 
Evelyn Scott; ‘Tim Akerley,’ by Theodore Roberts; ‘Jessup,’ 
by Newton Fuessle; ‘Salome of the Tenements,’ by Anzia Yezier- 
ska; ‘Poor Pinney,’ by Marion Chapman; ‘Our Little Girl,’ by 
Robert Simon; ‘Danger,’ by Ernest Poole; ‘The Scudders,’ by 
Irving Bacheller; ‘The Church on the Avenue,’ by Helen R. 
Martin; ‘Stella Dallas,’ by Olive Higgins Prouty; ‘His Children’s 
Children,’ by Arthur Train; ‘Conquistador,’ by Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould; ‘Trodden Gold,’ by Howard Vincent O’Brien; ‘The 
Pointed Tower,’ by Vance Thompson; ‘ The Public Square,’ by Will 
Levington Comfort, and ‘In the Tenth Moon,’ by Sidney Williams.” 

Hazel Eyes drew a long breath. 

“There is assuredly variety there,’ she murmured. “TI shall 
eagerly await Mrs. Gerould’s book and Olive Higgins Prouty’s 
‘Stella Dallas.’” 
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“T’ve heard that Mrs. Prouty’s novel is very good,” I replied. 
“But Iam not done with fiction yet. How would you like to hear 
a few titles that come to us in English guise from foreign lands? 
There is ‘Sulamith,’ by Alexander Kuprin (described as a noveliza- 
tion of ‘The Song of Solomon’); ‘Dr. Heraclius Gloss,’ a newly 
discovered novel by Guy de Maupassant; ‘The Gentleman from 
San Francisco and Other Stories,’ by Ivan Bunin; ‘ Victoria,’ by 
Knut Hamsun, a later work by this Nobel Prize winner; ‘The 
Bridal Wreath,’ by Sigrid Undset; ‘Downstream,’ by Sigfrid 
Siwertz; ‘Demian,’ by Herman Hesse; ‘Selected Short Stories,’ by 
Per Hallstrom; ‘The Dancer of Shamakha,’ by Armen Ohanian; 
‘The Late Matthew Pascal,’ by Luigi Pirandello, the first fic- 
tional translation from this Italian’s work, I believe; ‘The Last 
of the Vikings,’ by Johan Bojer; ‘An Outlaw’s Diary,’ and 
‘Stonecrop,’ both by Cecile Tormay; and Tolstoy’s ‘War and 
Peace,’ volume one, in a new edition.” 

“And that finishes the fiction,” said Hazel Eyes. 

“And that does nothing of the sort,” I retorted. “Do you 
remember the moppers-up during the war who followed the regu- 
lar troops and routed stray enemies out of dugouts and hiding 
places? Well, I must turn mopper-up now and bring to your 
notice several more volumes of fiction. It is a large season on 
novels, I will admit. So, without more ado, I offer you: ‘Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion,’ by Edgar Rice Burroughs; ‘The Thunder- 
bolt,’ by Clyde Perrin; ‘ Beyond the Sunset,’ by Arthur D. How- 
den Smith; ‘ West of the Watertower,’ anonymous; ‘Spilled Wine,’ 
by G. St. John Loe; ‘Scissors,’ by Cecil Roberts; ‘Family,’ by 
Wayland Wells Williams; ‘Stories, Dreams and Allegories,’ by 
Olive Schreiner; ‘Druida,”’ by John T. Frederick; ‘Mark Gray’s 
Heritage,’ by Elliot Harlow Robinson; ‘Surprising Antonia,’ by 
Dorothy Gilman; ‘In Greenbrook,’ by Merritt P. Allen; ‘The 
Scarlet Macaw,’ by G. E. Locke; ‘Mardi,’ a reprint, by Herman 
Melville; ‘The Rose of Santa Fe,’ by Edwin L. Sabin; ‘The Way 
of the World,’ by Clarence Hawkes, and ‘Flaming Youth,’ by 
Warner Fabian.” ; 

“And now—” began Hazel Eyes. 

“T am merely catching my breath,” I said. “There is more to 
come. There is ‘The Road to Calvary,’ by Alexey Tolstoy; 
‘Futility,’ by William Gerhardi; ‘Titans,’ by Charles Guernon; 
‘The House of Smith Square,’ anonymous; ‘The Pelham Affair,’ 
by Louis Tracy; ‘The Red Marshal,’ by Gordon Casserley; ‘The 
Emperor’s Old Clothes,’ by Frank Heller; “The Enchanted April,’ 
by the author of ‘ Eliza- 
beth and her German 
Garden’; ‘O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize 
Stories, 1922’; ‘The 
House of the Fighting 
Cocks,’ by Henry Baer- 
lein; ‘Ponjola,’ by Cyn- 
thia Stockley; “The 
Shining Road,’ by Ber- 
nice Brown; ‘ Echo,’ by 
Margaret Rivers Lar- 
minie; ‘The Chaste Di- 
ana,’ by E. Barrington; 
‘The Step on the Stair,’ 
by Anna Katherine 
Green; ‘The Clinton 
Twins and Other Sto- 
ries,’ by Archibald 
Marshall; ‘Island of 
Sanctuary,’ by Arthur 
J. Rees; ‘The Flight,’ 
by Muriel Hine; ‘The 
Vision of Desire,’ by 
Margaret Pedler; 
‘Town and Gown,’ by 
Lynn and Lois Seyster 
Montross; ‘The Sea- 
Hawk,’ by Rafael Sa- 
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batini; ‘Lonely Furrow, by Maud 
Diver; ‘The Hidden Road,’ by Elsie 
Singmaster; ‘The Isle of Retribution,’ 
by Edison Marshall; ‘The Tyranny 
of Power,’ by D. Thomas Curtin; 
‘Keeban, by Edwin Balmer; ‘Blow- 
ing Weather,’ by John T. McIntyre; 
‘Going Together,’ by Louise Dutton; 
‘Merry O, by Ethel Hueston; ‘Pay 
Gravel,’ by Hugh Pendexter; ‘The 
Baron of the Barrens,’ by Will J. 
Bloomfield; ‘Under a Thousand Eyes,’ 
by Florence Bingham Livingston; 
‘Man’s Country, by Peter Clark 
MacFarlane; ‘The City of Lilies,’ by 
Anthony Pryde and R. H. Weekes; 
“The Tree of the Garden,’ by Edward 
C. Booth; ‘The Quare Woman,’ by 
Lucy Furman; ‘The Soul of Abe Lin- 
coln,’ by Bernie Babcock; ‘Tomorrow 
About This Time,’ by Grace Livingston 
Hill; ‘Minglestreams,’ by Jane Abbott; 
‘Feathers Left Around,’ by Carolyn 
Wells; ‘Harbor Jim,’ by A. Eugene 
Bartlett; ‘The Dim Lantern,’ by 
Temple Bailey; ‘Under the Law,’ by Edwina Stanton Babcock, 
and ‘Sandy Oorang,’ by Horace Lytle.” 

Hazel Eyes drew a long breath as I paused. 

“You are assuredly a thorough mopper-up,” she gasped. 

“T am thorough at everything,” I said. 

“Turning to biography and memoirs,” I went on, “TI find a 
small but select gathering of names. First of all, there is Georg 
Brandes’ two-volume ‘J. Wolfgang Goethe,’ described as a great 
work. Then there is Ambroise Vollard’s ‘Paul Cezanne.’ ‘The 
Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley’ should contain a deal of 
important matter and lovers of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s age should 
find much to delight them in ‘The Farington Diary,’ edited by 
James Greig. Joseph Farington, you know, was a power in the 
art-world of the eighteenth century and an intimate of Gains- 
borough, Reynolds and such figures. ‘Barnum,’ by M. R. 
Werner, is a biography of the famous showman and ‘Edward 
Loomis Davenport,’ by Edwin F. Edgett, is the life of a famous 
American actor. ‘The Days of a Man’ is David Starr Jordan’s 
autobiography. It comes in two volumes. ‘Memories of a 
Shipwrecked World,’ by Countess Kleinmichel, tells about the 
great European whirlpool and centers in Russia. ‘Leon Bakst, 
His Life and Art’ should, perhaps, be considered under art be- 
cause of the fine illustrations to the book. ‘The Nineteen 
Hundreds,’ by Horace Wyndham, brings us violently against the 
fact that time is moving. It wasn’t so long ago that writers were 
describing the 1890’s. ‘I Can Remember Robert Louis Steven- 
son,’ edited by Rosaline Masson, is a compilation of reminis- 
cences of dozens of people who came into contact with the 
author of ‘Treasure Island.’ ‘The Bloom of Life,’ by Anatole 
France, is a continuation 
of that French writer’s 
memories done in the 


- semi-fictional style that 


is handled so delightfully 
by this writer. ‘Dam- 
aged Souls,’ by Gama- 
liel Bradford, is a series 
of essays about such 
figures as Aaron Burr 
and Benedict Arnold. 
‘A Life of William Shake- 
speare,’ by Joseph Quincy 
Adams, incorporates all 
the new discoveries. ‘A ~~~ 
Man From Maine’ is 


Edward Bok’s life of Photo by Enos A. Mills. 
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Cyrus Curtis. ‘People in Politics’ con- 
tains the memoirs of Solomon Bulkley 
Griffin, for many years editor of the 
Springfield Republican. ‘Henry Ford: 
An Interpretation,’ by Samuel S. 
Marquis, and ‘The Life of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton,’ by Hugh Robert Mill, 
explain themselves. Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson may now be procured in 
the ten-volume Temple Bar edition, 
beautifully printed. Two new Roose- 
velt books are announced, viz., ‘The 
Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt,’ by Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, and ‘The Story of 
Theodore Roosevelt,’ by J. Walker 
MeSpadden. ‘The Life and Confes- 
sions of a Psychologist,’ by G. Stanley 
Hall, sounds interesting. ‘Tennyson, 
A Modern Portrait,’ by Hugh I’ Anson 
Fausset, and ‘Robert Browning: The 
Poet and the Man, 1833-1846,’ by 
Frances M. Sim, should contain matter 
of importance. ‘America of Yester- 
day, as Reflected in the Journal of 
John Davis Long,’ by Lawrence S. 
Mayo, digests and coordinates a deal of historical matter. 

“And now I shall follow immediately with a few books of 
history. ‘As We See It’ is René Viviani’s explanation of the 
French attitude toward the European embroglio. ‘The Mirrors 
of Moscow’ is Louise Bryant’s impressions of the men and women 
who are shaping Bolshevik Russia. ‘The United States,’ by W. H. 
Hudson (not the late naturalist), and Irwin S. Guernsey; ‘The 
Planters of Colonial Virginia,’ by Thomas J. Wertenbaker; “Argo- 
nauts of °49,’ by Octavius Thorndike Howe; ‘ Industrial America 
in the World War,’ by Grosvenor B. Clarkson; ‘From McKinley 
to Harding,’ by H. H. Kohlsaat; ‘Three Centuries of American 
Democracy,’ by Wiliam MacDonald; and ‘Rainbow Bright,’ by 
Lawrence O. Stewart (a story of the 42nd Division in France), 
are all contributions to American history. “The Evolution and 
Progress of Mankind,’ by Hermann Klaatsch; ‘The Long Jour- 
ney: Fire and Ice,’ by Johannes V. Jensen, and ‘The Racial 
History of Man,’ by Roland B. Dixon, are all studies of the 
progress of human beings toward civilization. ‘Louis Napoleon 
and the Recovery of France, 1848-1856,’ by Rey. F. A. Simpson, 
and ‘A History of Rome,’ by Tenney Frank, are explained by 
their titles. ‘Naval Operations, volume three,’ by Sir Julian S. 
Corbett, is a continuation of this writer’s history of naval warfare 
in the recent war. ‘G. Q. G.,’ by Jean de Pierrefeu, is written by 
the man who created the French official communiqués during the 
war. The initials stand for the French General Headquarters. 
‘The Life and Times of Akhnaton,’ by Arthur Weigall, is about 
a famous Egyptian King and heretic. It ought to be popular 
now that King Tut is so much in the public eye. ‘The World 
Crisis’ is Winston Churchill’s explanation of the causes leading up 
to the World War. ‘The 
Social Revolution in 
Mexico,’ by Edward Als- _ 
worth Ross, explains it- 
self.” 

“And now let’s go to 


poetry, drama and 
essays,” suggested Hazel 
Eyes. 


“ Before doing that we 
had better briefly ex- 
amine the travel books,” 
T replied. “They have 
fallen off greatly in num- 
ber, but even at that 
there are a number of 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) interesting titles. ‘Peaks 
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of Shala,’ by Rose Wilder Lane, is about Albania. “Head Hunters 
of the Amazon,’ by F. W. Up de Graff, sounds blood-curdling 
enough, and so, too, does ‘On the Gorilla Trail,’ by Mary Hastings 
Bradley.” 

“She’s the woman who took her little girl into Africa,”’ inter- 
rupted Hazel Eyes. 

“ She is,’ I agreed. “And what a romantic title is ‘By Camel 
and Car to the Peacock Throne,’ by E. Alexander Powell. ‘A 
Beachcomber in the Orient,’ by Harry L. Foster, sounds intrigu- 
ing, too. ‘Memories of Travel,’ by James Bryce, should contain 
some important matter, and ‘Old Indian Trails,’ by Walter Mc- 
Clintock, should be full of colorful material. ‘In the Wake of the 
Buccaneers,’ by A. Hyatt Verrill, takes us, of course, to the 
sunny Caribbees. ‘Ambling Through Acadia,’ by Charles Han- 
son Towne, affords that author opportunity to describe Evange- 
line’s country. ‘Casual Wanderings in Ecuador,’ by Blair Niles, 
sounds good. The author, by the way, is a woman. ‘L’Isle Percée, 
the Finial of the St. Lawrence,’ by John M. Clarke, takes its 
readers to the North.” ‘ 

“ And now for poetry,” said Hazel Eyes, who possesses certain 
tastes for belles lettres. 

“The poetry is small in bulk but it possesses one or two unique 
features,” I replied. “For instance, Mrs. Lang has edited ‘The 
Poetical Works of Andrew Lang,’ in two editions, one of four 
volumes and the other of two volumes. Then there is Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s long poem, ‘Roman Bartholow.’ ‘A Book 
of Danish Verse,’ by S. Foster Damon and Robert S. Hillyer, is 
an anthology, and ‘John Marr and Other Poems’ is a collection of 
Herman Melville’s work in rime. ‘Roast Leviathan’ is the 
first book of serious verse Louis Untermeyer has published in some 
time, and ‘Maine Coast,’ by Wilbert Snow, will introduce a new 
regional poet. ‘The Ballad of St. Barbara and Other Poems,’ 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton, is that author’s first book of poems in 
years. ‘Georgian Poetry, volume five,’ is an anthology of the 
younger English group. ‘Selected Poems’ by John Masefield is 
scheduled to appear, and announcement is made that the poems 
of Alice Meynell are to be published complete in a single volume. 
‘Black Armour,’ by Elinor Wylie, will be the second volume from 
one of our leading women-poets, and George Sterling, the California 
writer, is to be represented by ‘Selected Poems.’ Other books on 
the spring lists are ‘Windows of Gold,’ by Edwin Leibfreed; 
‘Trail o’ Spring,’ by Eugene Konecky; ‘ Under the Tree,’ by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts; ‘Going to the Sun,’ by Vachel Lindsay, 
and ‘Realms We Fashion,’ by Frances Barber. 

“There are five volumes of art interest that I would like to 
mention here. ‘ Renaissance Art’ is volume three of Elie Faure’s 
excellent undertaking, ‘The History of Art.’ H. B. Cotterill 
has also engaged in ‘A History of Art,’ and volume one, about to 
be issued, brings it down to the age of Rapnael. ‘History of 
Italian Painting in the Renaissance,’ comes from the pen of 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. ‘The Significance of the Fine Arts’ is 
a compilation by a large number of art-authorities. ‘The 
Future of Painting’ is Willard Huntington Wright’s contribution 
to this group.” 

“And now for drama,” exclaimed Hazel Eyes. 

“Drama? Of course there is ‘The Moscow Art Theater Plays,’ 
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translated by Jenny 
Covan and edited by 
Oliver Sayler. Tol- 
stoy’s dramas are to 
be obtained in a one- 
volume edition, the 
result of the labors of 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 
The Theater Guild 
Library has been in- 
stituted and the first 
three plays to be pub- 
lished will be Capek’s 
OT) mee esau Ss irers 
Rice’s ‘The Adding 
Machine’ and Ernst 
Toller’s ‘The Mass- 
Men.’ The plays of 
G. Martinez Sierra 
will be issued in two 
volumes. William 
Even Schultz is re- 
sponsible for -a_his- 
tory and study of 
‘Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera.’ ‘The Vegeta- 
ble, or From Presi- 
dent to Postman’ is 
the work of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. Two other plays to be issued are ‘Red Bird,’ by 
William Ellery Leonard, and ‘Dr. Johnson,’ by A. Edward 
Newton. Percival Wilde is to be represented by ‘The Crafts- 
manship of the One-Act Play.’ ” 

“Next, I suppose, come essays,” remarked Hazel Eyes. 

“They do,” I responded; “essays and criticism. There are _ 
some pleasing titles, too. How about ‘Studies in Classical Ameri- 
can Literature,’ by D. H. Lawrence, for instance? Or ‘ Creative 
Spirits of the Nineteenth Century,’ by Georg Brandes? Or 
‘Books and Authors,’ by Robert Lynd? And in a lighter vein I 
refer you to ‘The Power of Sympathy,’ by Christopher Morley; 
‘Books in Black and Red,’ by Edmund Lester Pearson, and 
‘Sketches From a Library Window,’ by Basil Anderton. ‘These 
United States’ is a compilation of interesting facts regarding 27 
of our states by as many writers, and the rest of the States, I 
understand, will appear next fall in a second volume. ‘The 
Literary Discipline’ is a series of five essays by Prof. John Erskine, 
and ‘The Apple Tree Table and Other Sketches’ is a collection 
of magazine papers by Herman Melville. ‘The Influence of 
Milton,’ by Raymond D. Havens, and ‘The Principles of English 
Versification’ both sound learned. ‘Countries of the Mind’ is a 
collection of critical papers by John Middleton Murry and ‘A 
Hind in Richmond Park’ is the book W. H. Hudson was com- 
pleting just before his death. ‘The Interpreters’ is by the Irish 
writer, A. E., who is, as you know, George Russell. ‘The Doctor 
Looks at Literature’ is a collection of literary psychoanalyses by 
Dr. Joseph Collins. ‘The Dance of Life’ is by Havelock Ellis 
and ‘The Genius of America’ is a new series of critical articles by 
Prof. Stuart P. Sherman. “Landmarks in French Literature’ 
is a reissue of one of Lytton Strachey’s earlier books. ‘Random 
Studies in the Romantic Chaos,’ by F. A. Waterhouse, sounds 
titillating. ‘De Senectute’ is the posthumous work of Frederic 
Harrison. 

“There aren’t any juveniles in the spring,’ 
Eyes, after exhausting the above list. 

“Of course, there are,”’ I retorted, and flung at her these titles, 
“There’s ‘Real Games for Real Kids,’ by Emmett D. Angell; 
‘The Burgess Flower Book for Children,’ by Thornton W. 
Burgess; ‘A Child’s Day,’ by Walter de la Mare; ‘Baseball 
Joe Saving the League,’ by Lester Chadwick; ‘Ruth Fielding 
Treasure Hunting,’ by Alice B. Emerson; ‘Home-Made 
Games,’ by A. Neely Hall; ‘The Sahara Hunters,’ by-Dr. Francis 
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Rolt-Wheeler, and ‘The Boy Astronomers’, by A. Frederick 
Collins.” 

“What comes next?” asked Hazel Eyes, who was gazing impa- 
tiently out the window at the sunshine that flooded the street. 

“There are a number of religious books that I would like to 
mention,” I replied. “ As I have intimated before, there appears 
to be a steadily increasing number of these books. ‘The Coming 
Forth by Day’ is a partial presentation of the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, by Robert S. Hillyer. ‘Our Ambiguous Life’ is by 
Rey. John A. Hutton, and ‘ The Spiritual Messages of the Miracles’ 
is by Rev. George Hubbard. ‘Evolution and Christian Faith’ 
handles an important topic. It is by H. H. Lane. Giovanni 
Papini’s ‘ Life of Christ’ should be mentioned, of course, and so, 
too, should Henry D. Sedgwick’s ‘Pro Vita Monastica.’? Then 
there is ‘Man and the Attainment of Immortality,’ by James Y. 
Simpson; ‘The Riverside New Testament,’ translated from the 
Greek by Rey. William G. Ballantine; ‘Origin and Evolution of 
Religion, by E. Washburn Hopkins; ‘Revealing Light,’ by 
Sidney M. Berry; ‘The Armour of Youth,’ by Walter Russell 
Bowie; ‘Preaching by Laymen,’ by Ozora S. Davis; ‘The Re- 
turning Tide of Faith,’ by Neville S. Talbot; ‘Life and Teachings 
of Jesus, the Christ,’ by Rev. Arthur C. Headlam; ‘The Idea of 
Immortality,’ by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison; ‘When You Enlist,’ by 
Margaret Slattery; ‘ The Evolution of the Country Community, ’by 
Warren H. Wilson; and ‘The Use of thé Old Testament in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge,’ by Prof. John E. McFayden.” 

Hazel Eyes continued to observe the sunshine but I was so 
near the end of my long discourse that I refused to stop. 

“There are a number of books relating to various aspects of 
economics and finance that are due to appear or have just been 
published,” I announced to the air in general. “ And here they 
are. ‘Whither France? Whither Europe?’ is by Joseph Cail- 
laux. It gives that Frenchman’s idea of modern conditions. 
“Capital’s Duty to the Wage Earner’ is the important problem 
discust by John Calder. ‘Monetary Reconstruction’ is by 
R. G. Hawtrey and ‘Public Opinion in War and Peace’ is by 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University. 
Then, enumerating briefly, there are ‘The Reds Bring Reaction,’ 
by William James Ghent; ‘ Theory of Social Economy,’ by Gustav 
Cassel; ‘The Decay of Capitalist Civilization,’ by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb; ‘England After War,’ by C. F. G. Masterman; 

‘Money and the 
Exchanges,’ by J. 
M. Keynes; “The 
Coming  Renais- 
sance, by a group 
Ofewritersuslt 
Britain is to Live,’ 
by Norman Angell; 
‘The Economic 
Pinch,’ by Hon. 
C. A. Lindbergh; 
“The American 
Live-Stock and 
Meat Industry,’ 
by Rudolf A. 
Clemen; Building 
Your Own Busi- 
mess, . DY? page: 
Burnham; ‘Con- 
trollmg the Fi- 
nances of a Busi- 
ness, by J2 0! 
McKinsey and S. 
P. Meech; ‘ Bank- 
ing Under the 
Federal Reserve 
System, by H. 
Parker Willis; 
‘International 
Exchange,’ by 
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Thomas York; ‘Letters From a Business Woman to Her: 
Daughter,’ by Zora Putnam Wilkins; ‘Industrial Democracy,” 
by Glenn E. Plumb and W. G. Roylance, and ‘The Constitution 
of Canada,’ by W. P. M. Kennedy.” 

“Now, here,”’ I said, lifting a sheet of paper, “are a few volumes 
jotted down which did not 
seem to fit into any classi- 
fication. Consequently they 
go into that all-embracing 
section known as mis- 
cellaneous.  ‘ Adventuring 
in New York,’ by George 
J. Frederick, is a 
type of guidebook. ‘Eat- 
ing Without Fear’ is 
by F. Scotson Clark, and 
‘The Fun of Knowing 
Folks’ is by Fred C. Kelly. 
“Dame Curtsey’s Book of 
Beauty Talks’ explains it- 
self. You will never need it. 
Mark Twain’s speeches are 
now to be obtained in a 
single volume. ‘ Wallpaper, 
Its History, Design and 
Use,’ is by Phyllis Acker- 
mann. “What’s Wrong With Our Girls?’ is discust by Beatrice G. 
Forbes-Robertson Hale. ‘A Mother’s Letters to a Schoolmaster’ 
is an anonymous effort introduced by James Harvey Robinson. 
“Chemistry for Beginners,’ by Marvin Dana, explains itself, and so 
does ‘Fortune Telling and Character Reading,’ by Gabrielle 
Rosiere. Other books that should be noted are ‘Highways and 
Highway Transportation,’ by George R. Chatburn; ‘Man and 
Culture,’ by Clark Wissler; ‘Printing Types, Their History, Forms 
and Use,’ by Daniel Berkeley; ‘A Study in American Intelligence,’ 
by Carl Brigham; ‘The Meaning of Relativity,’ by Prof. Albert 
Einstein; ‘A Handbook of Cookery for a Small House,’ by 
Jessie Conrad, with an introduction by her famous husband, 
Joseph Conrad; ‘Wild Animal Homesteads,’ by Enos A. Mills; 
“The Soul of Woman,’ by Gina Lombroso; ‘Remembering and 
Forgetting,’ by T. H. Pear: ‘What to Eat in Health and Sick- 
ness,’ by Benjamin Harrow; ‘ Thirty Years of Psychical Research,’ 
by Charles Richet; ‘The History of Magic and Experimental 
Science During the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era,’ by Lynn 
Thorndike; ‘ Autosuggestion for Children,’ by Gertrude Mayo; 
‘The Valley of the Kings,’ by Percy Edward Newberry; ‘The 
Prevention of War,’ by Philip Henry Kerr and Lionel Curtis; 
“The Cheyenne Indians,’ by George Bird Grinnell; and ‘ Dreads 
and Besetting Fears,’ by Tom A. Williams.” 

I paused for breath, but there came no word from Hazel Eyes. 
Doggedly I continued. 

“And for a last paragraph of miscellaneous matter I offer you 
‘Problems of Modern Science,’ edited by Arthur Dendy; ‘Re- 
deeming Old Homes,’ by Amelia Leavitt Hill; Rider’s Guide to 
New York; ‘ After Death,’ by Camille Flammarion; ‘Teeth, Diet 
and Health,’ by Kurt H. Thoma; ‘Parents’ Manual,’ in two vol- 
umes, by Maximilian P. E. Groszmann; four new volumes in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’ series, namely— Mathematics,’ 
by David Eugene Smith, ‘Roman Politics, by Frank Frost 
Abbott, ‘Warfare On Land and Sea,’ by E. 8S. McCarthney, and 
‘Cicero,’ by John C. Rolfe; ‘So this is Golf,’ by Harry Leon Wilson; 
a revised and greatly enlarged edition of Hoyt’s ‘ New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations’; ‘English Words and Their Background,’ 
by George H. Macknight; ‘The Spirit of the Garden,’ by Martha 
Brooks Hutcheson; ‘Chambers’ Eneyclopedia,’ edited by David 
Patrick and William Geddie; ‘Etiquette,’ by Emily Post; ‘ Row- 
ing,’ by Richard A. Glendon and Richard J. Glendon; ‘The British 
Empire and World Peace,’ by Newton W. Rowell; ‘The Popula- 
tion Problem,’ by A. M. Carr-Saunders; ‘Colonial Lighting,’ by 
Arthur H. Hayward; ‘Sidelights on Negro Soldiers,’ by Charles 
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The “Brutal Friend’’ of Five Presidents 
By Edwin L. Shuman 


HEN Mr. Harding 
was elected Presi- 
dent he received a 
letter from Mr. H. H. Kohl- 
saat asking whether he had 
given the office of “brutal 
friend” to anybody, and 
adding: “If not, I make ap- 
plication, as it is the office I 
held under McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson.” Mr. 
Harding at once sent a cor- 
dial reply, in which he said: 
“T will be very glad to have 
you accept for a full term of 
service the extremely im- 
portant office which you 
have so aptly suggested.” 
Thus far the office seems to 
have been almost a sinecure, 
since, with the exception of 
the appointment of Mr. Har- 
vey as Ambassador to En- 
gland, Mr. Kohlsaat has 
found little to criticize in 
President Harding’s acts; but 
the preceding Presidents 
gave him more to do, and 
his personal relations with 
them constitute the main 
body of his book, “From 
McKinley to Harding.”* 
Most of Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
reminiscences have to do 
with the making of Presi- 
dents and Cabinets, but his 
long career as a Chicago 
newspaper publisher fur- 
nishes some good anecdotes 
of another kind. Thus we 
get a glimpse of Eugene Field, the father of the whole present 
tribe of “columnists.” One day in 1892, when Mr. Kohlsaat was 
the owner and editor of the Inter-Ocean, Field printed in his 
“Sharps and Flats” column in the Chicago Daily News a joking 
item to the effect that the Inter-Ocean editor would pay the 
expenses of any colored man who would go with him to Minne- 
apolis to help him nominate one of that race for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The next morning the victim had a man-sized job ex- 
plaining things to an eager throng of colored folk which packed 
the lobby of the Inter-Ocean building. Another of Field’s jokes 
was at the expense of William E. Curtis, the correspondent, 
whose daily travel articles in the Record and Record-Herald are 
still a vivid memory in the Middle West. When Curtis returned 
to Chicago one day and tried to collect $150 which he had lent 
to Field some years before, the humorist printed in his column 
an item to the effect that the well-known correspondent was “in 
the city for a few days looking after some of his permanent 
investments.” 


© Clinedinst Studio, Washington, D. C. 
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Times-Herald—later the Rec- 
ord-Herald—Mr. I[Kohlsaat’s 
intense interest in questions 
of national policy, especially 
as embodied in Republican 
leaders, had won him a place 
in the inner councils of his 
party. Thus he is able to tell 
how the first work for the 
nomination of McKinley in 
1896 was done just four years 
earlier, on a broiling June day 
in Minneapolis, by three men 
in a hotel room stript to 
their underwear—the three 
being Hanna, McKinley and 
himself. 

Early in 1893, however, 
MeckKinley’s presidential 
chances seemed suddenly to 
have gone glimmering when 
he found himself staggering 
under a debt of $130,000, due 
to the failure of a friend 
whose notes he had foolishly 
indorsed in blank. All that 
the McKinley family pos- 
sest, including their home, 
was not much more than one- 
tenth of that sum. Mr. 
Kohlsaat’s account of how 
this crisis was met and over- 
come is one of the best chap- 
ters in his book. His prompt 
and vigorous action took 
Mark Hanna and himself at 
once to McKinley’s side at 
the home of Myron T. Her- 
rick in Cleveland, and while 
Mckinley, pale and ago- 
nized, was heard pacing the floor of his bedroom, these three 
worked out the plan that saved him. It was decided that, in order 
to show clean hands, McKinley and his wife must sign over to 
trustees everything they possest, and that the trustees must 
then raise the $130,000. The successful carrying out of that pro- 
eram makes one of the most dramatic stories in recent American 
politics, and incidentally it reveals the depth of Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
affection for William McKinley. 

This is the first book of “H. H.,” as his friends call him, yet 
years ago he found himself inside the sacred precincts of the 
Athesenum Club in London, a club whose rules forbid any but 
authors to cross its threshold. When the American visitor learned 
of this rule, he asked the friend who had brought him in: “ How 
in the world did I get in, then?” The friend answered: “I wrote in 
the visitor’s book you were the author of the Gold Plank, and they 
think that is a novel.” Mr. Kohlsaat was not the author of the 
gold plank in the Republican platform of 1896, but he was the 
man who forced the word gold to be put into it, and his chapter 
covering the whole subject is a clarifying contribution to history. 

This book reveals the fact that Mark Hanna wanted to be 
Secretary of the Treasury under President McKinley, and that 
McKinley did not give it to him “ because it would look too much 
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like paying a political debt, and because he did not think Hanna 
had the training necessary.” 


There is an impression [says the author elsewhere] that Mark 
Hanna controlled Wiliam McKinley. That is not so. His attitude 
was that of a big, bashful boy toward a girl he loves. It was not the 
power that it brought Mr. Hanna that made him fight for McKinley’s 
nomination and election; it was the love of a strong man for a friend 
who was worthy of that affection. 


Nelson Dingley, author of the Dingley tariff, was McKinley’s 
first choice for Secretary of the Treasury, but when ill health com- 
pelled Dingley to decline the office, Mr. Kohlsaat decided to do 
a little Cabinet-making on his own account. Believing that 
Lyman J. Gage, President of the First National Bank of Chicago— 
a gold Democrat—would be an ideal man for the place, he 
broached the subject to him, and, meeting with a refusal, enlisted 
Mrs. Gage in the cause, so that finally he was able to call up Gov- 
ernor McKinley at Canton by long-distance telephone and say to 
him: “TI have a Secretary of the Treasury for you.” Mr. Gage was 
not well known to McKinley, but after two or three minutes’ 
deliberation the President-elect pronounced the idea an inspira- 
tion, and took immediate steps to tender the office to the Chi- 
eagoan. The author adds: 


The next morning the papers announced that great pressure was 
being brought to bear on Governor McKinley to appoint Lyman J. 
Gage, of Chicago, Secretary of the Treasury. Mark Hanna came from 
Cleveland to Canton and said: ‘‘ Where in hell is the great pressure? 
I never heard him mentioned for the place!” 

McKinley told me afterward that he received more telegrams and 
letters of commendation on Gage’s appointment than on all the 
other Cabinet places combined. 


Another little-known fact in Mr. Kohlsaat’s pages is that Grover 
Cleveland predicted the war with Spain thirteen months before it 
came. When President McKinley was walking back with him to 
the White House after the inauguration, the retiring executive 
said: “I am deeply sorry, Mr. President, to pass on to you a war 
with Spain. It will come within two years. Nothing can stop it.” 
When the Maine was blown up in Havana Harbor a year later the 
crisis which the event produced took President McKinley un- 
awares, for he had believed that war could be averted. In April, 
on the eve of the declaration of war, he wired for Kohlsaat to come 
to Washington. When the latter arrived at the White House he 


_ found McKinley among a score of dinner guests, but the two 


friends soon retired to the Red Room. 


We sat on a large crimson-brocade lounge [says the author]. Mc- 
Kinley rested his head on his hands, his elbows on his knees. He was 
in much distress, and said: ‘‘I have been through a trying period. 
Mrs. McKinley has been in poorer health than usual. It seems to me 
T have not slept over three hours a night for over two weeks. Congress 
is trying to drive us into war with Spain. The Spanish fleet is in 
Cuban waters, and we haven’ t enough ammunition on the Atlantic 
seacoast to fire a salute.” 

He broke down and cried like a boy of thirteen. I put my hand on 
his shoulder and remained silent, as I thought the tension would 
be relieved by his tears. As he became calm, I tried to assure him 
that the country would back him in any course he should pursue. 
He finally said: 

“Are my eyes very red? Do they look as if I had been crying?”’ 

SOV equ” 

“But T must return to Mrs. McKinley at once. 
strangers.’ 

“When you open the door to enter the room, blow your nose very 
hard and loud. It will force tears into your eyes and they will think 
that is what makes your eyes red.”’ He acted on this suggestion, and 
it was no small blast. 


She is among 


The chapter on McKinley’s assassination also contains a good 
deal of emotion, especially in the author’s impressive description 
of the progress of the funeral train through weeping crowds all the 
way from Buffalo to Washington. The station platforms every- 
where were crowded with school-children singing “ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” Before the day ended, every one on the train was 
in a nervously overwrought condition, and for days afterward, 
awake or asleep, says Mr. Kohlsaat, that song, the last words on 
his dead friend’s lips, rang in his ears. The chapter closes with 
these words: 


As we neared Washington, darkness came on. ‘The negroes in 
Maryland lighted fires near the track. As the train passed we could 
see their dark forms and faces in the glare of the burning brushwood. 
Here, too, their song was ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.” 

During the entire day, in the last coach, a little, frail figure in black 
kept tender watch over her beloved dead. 


When Theodore Roosevelt succeeded to the Presidency, Mr. 
Kohlsaat told him that for seven years McKinley had not made 
a speech outside of Ohio without consulting his Chicago adviser on 
its contents. Roosevelt asked him to do the same service for him, 
and he did, as the correspondence in this book indicates—until the 
split between Roosevelt and Taft severed these relations. It will 
be remembered that when Roosevelt reluctantly consented to 
become Vice-President, the politicians breathed a sigh of relief. 
Senator Platt attended the inauguration exercises with joy, 
saying, “Yes, J am going to Washington to see Theodore Roose- 
velt take the veil.”” Now the man whom so many of the party 
leaders had been anxious to shelve was suddenly at the head of the 
nation. Mr. Kohlsaat gives an amusing account of how he man- 
aged, on the McKinley funeral train, to patch up a friendship be- 
tween Hanna and Roosevelt. Each of the two disliked the other. 
Mr. Hanna was in an intensely bitter state of mind, for he had 
just lost his dearest friend. In talking to “H. H.” he curst 
Roosevelt and said: “I told William McKinley it was a mistake 
to nominate that wild man at Philadelphia. I asked him if he 
realized what would happen if he should die. Now look, that 
damned cowboy is President of the United States!” A little later 
Colonel Roosevelt, in his turn, was pouring his difficulties into the 
same ears. The “brutal friend” at length advised him on what 
to do to win Hanna for a friend instead of an enemy. He was to 
get Hanna to dine alone with him in the drawing-room of the Pull- 
man, and wait until the waiter had left. 


“Then say: ‘Old man, I want you to be my friend. I know you 

can not give me the love and affection you gave McKinley, but I want 

you to give me just as much as you can. I need you. Will you be 

my friend? Then put your hands, palms up, on the table. If he puts 

~ his hands in his pockets, you are a goner, but if he puts his hands in 
yours, you can bet on him for life.” 

Roosevelt said: “All right, Pll try it.” 

Later, as I sat in the forward coach, I saw the waiter whisper in 
Senator Hanna’s ear. He hesitated a moment, and then nodded his 
head. He came to my seat at the other end of the car and said: ‘‘That 
damned cowboy wants me to take supper with him, alone. Damn 
him!” J said: * ‘Mark, you are acting like a child. Go and meet him 
half-way.” 


An hour and a half later Senator Hanna came back “with a 
smile that would grease a wagon” and told what had taken place 
to make him think Roosevelt was “a pretty good little cuss, after 
all.” The program had gone through just about as the arch- 
plotter had hoped. The President’s outstretched hands had been 
met, and Senator Hanna had agreed to be his friend if he would 
carry out McKinley’s policies. 

This matter of McKinley’s policies had been the subject of an 
interesting scene just after the McKinley funeral, when Roosevelt 
suddenly informed Kohlsaat that he was going to drop John Hay 
and Lyman Gage from the Cabinet. The “brutal friend” went 
into action on the spot. Among the things that he said were that 
the stock exchanges of the country considered Roosevelt a “buck- 
ing bronco” in finance; that the immediate effect of dismissing 
Gage from the Treasury Department would bea panic, and that it 
would be known for all time as the “ Roosevelt panic.’”’ The effect 
of this upon the new President is thus stated by the author: 


Roosevelt looked at me a moment, made one of his characteristic 
faces, and in one of those falsetto notes of his said: “Old man, I am 
going to pay you the highest compliment I ever paid to any one in my 
life. I am going to keep both of them.” 

The author’s relations with President Wilson, despite their 

different party affiliations, were very cordial, owing to his 

strong faith in the League of Nations. He urged Mr. Wilson not 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Combining Democracy with Russian Sovietism 


By Isaac 


“6 HITHER France? Whither Europe?’* is the sug- 
\ \ gestive title which Joseph Caillaux, a former Premier 
of France, has given to his study of economic and 
political conditions in Europe at the present time. As the world 
at large is, and must continue to be, profoundly affected by those 
conditions, it follows that any earnest and intelligent inquiry 
into the causes which brought them about, coupled with an 
attempt to find a remedy, is worthy of the attention of all thinking 
men, wherever they may be, and whatever their political theories. 

M. Caillaux, tho he was the 
center of a sensational trial during — 
the war, is generally recognized 
as one of the foremost financial 
experts of France. In his new 
book he offers no panacea for 
Europe’s ills. He does not believe 
it possible for any man, or any 
group of men, to formulate a 
plan that will insure peace and 
prosperity. But he does believe 
that unless steps are immediately 
taken, and taken in the right 
direction, European civilization 
will go to smash and “ Europe 
will become a tiny appendix to 
the Asiatic continent, a kind of 
Asia Minor, dotted with Baby- 
lons and Ninevehs.”’ 

Like others who have given 
real thought to the matter, M. 
Caillaux is not content with at- 
tributing the present state of 
political and financial chaos to 
the war. He considers that the 
war was merely a crisis due to 
policies which are still in force, 
and which, if they are permitted 
to remain in force, will make it 

‘impossible for Europe to repair 
the damage they have already 
caused and build a new prosperity 
on the ruins of the old. These 
policies are, in brief, the economic 
barriers which the nations have built up against each other in 
the effort to gain commercial advantages for themselves at the 
expense of their neighbors. In other words, M. Caillaux holds 
that the war was an economic war, not in the sense that the 
great financiers and captains of industry deliberately brought it 
about, for he does not consider any of them capable of that, but 
in the sense that neither they nor the politicians saw that war 
must be the inevitable result of the policies they were pursuing. 
Europe had long been in a state of industrial war. Putting 
armies into the field was merely an acknowledgment of a condi- 
tion which already existed. 

Since customs barriers were so largely responsible for the war 
and for the evils which followed in its wake, the logical remedy 
would seem to be free trade, and that is, indeed, one of the 
policies which M. Caillaux advocates. But, ardent free trader 
as he is, he sees clearly that free trade alone is not enough. He 
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Anderson 


recalls that between 1860 and 1870 Europe was headed in the 
direction of complete free trade, and that those who had advo- 
cated that policy were looking forward to a cessation of all econo- 
mic strife between nations. Why their vision failed to materi- 
alize, and why the nations of Europe drifted back one by one to 
the policy of protection, is explained as follows: 


Their doctrines owed success less to their intrinsic value than to 
momentarily favorable circumstances. The rapid development of 
means of communication and 
the sudden industrial activity 
caused by the introduction of 
steam had opened up new pos- 
sibilities of production and con- 
sumption which could only be 
satisfied by broader markets. 
The doctrines of Cobden, Bastiat 
and Proudhon were favorably 
received because they permitted 
industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion at the same time that 
they served the consumer. But 
it soon appeared that these 
formule were incomplete; they 
were designed too exclusively 
for the consumer and rested, so 
far as the producer was con- 
cerned, solely upon the assump- 
tion that complete freedom most 
thoroughly served to bring the 
world together; they intimated 
that it was enough to announce 
free competition and freedom of 
contract in order to bring them 
into existence and to insure that 
their promises of justice and 
humanity should be effective. 
In short, these doctrines, tinged 
as they were with a somewhat 
anarchical romanticism, and 
founded in part on a belief, @ la 
Rousseau, in the goodness of 
mankind in a state of nature, 
made no provision for practical 
organization. 

And so it happened that 
manufacturers, having flooded 
the restricted markets imme- 
diately in sight, the capacity of 
which they knew, and finding 
themselves presented with unknown and apparently unlimited 
outlets, the capacity of which they could only guess, turned their 
energies to supplying these new fields by increasing production 
without really knowing if it would exceed the demand. The result 
was periodical crises, carrying in their wake ruin and unemployment. 
Production got in the habit of jumping from panic to panic. 

It also happened that the working-man, nominally left free in the 
struggle with his employer, possessed as a matter of fact only the right 
to choose between misery or the working conditions imposed by his 
moneyed masters. 

From then on the great liberal conception met with a double oppo- 
sition: opposition from the capitalistic world, which clamored, fairly 
enough, for the organization of the producers, but with the ultimate — 
aim of reestablishing ancient privileges; and opposition from the 
most advanced democrats, who wanted, also justly, to save the 
laborers from insecurity, but who, tempted by immediate gain, often 
accepted reactionary solutions proposed by the conservatives. These 
two tendencies drove Europe little by little toward ideas which a 
few years before would have been considered outworn. It fell to 
the man who best symbolized this brutal reaction to take the first 
backward step. Prince Bismarck established a protective tariff in 
Germany. His example was followed by most of the neighboring 
countries. Not without hesitation, and only after long and bitter 
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parliamentary struggles, did republican France follow suit. England. 
alone remained the country of free trade. But even in the country 
of Cobden and Bright a violent current set in which at one time 
threatened to give a majority in favor of a moderate tariff, par- 
ticularly as a retaliatory measure. 


M. Caillaux goes on to explain how, under the new industrial 
conditions, protective tariffs fostered the organization of trusts 
and cartels, whose object was to secure to themselves control of 
the home markets, and how, when this was accomplished, they 
felt the need of seeking foreign markets and did so by selling at 
a very small profit or even at a loss, thereby crushing competition 
and entrenching themselves so strongly that they could dictate 
prices. Thus the trusts and cartels became instruments of eco- 
nomic aggression, by means of which nation fought against nation 
for the markets of the world. Then the question began to be asked: 


But was not the end of all this war? 

“Is war really certain?” the business magnates questioned. ‘And, 
after all, would it be such a bad thing? Stocks are on hand. A war 
would help us to dispose of them. The struggle would, of course, be 
short—all the generals in all the countries have promised us that. 
If it should last rather long—well—we’ll have to put up with it.” 
While Kuropatkin was saying to Plehve, ‘‘We need a nice little vic- 
torious war to stem the tide of revolution,” many a big employer 
across the Rhine was whispering into the ear of his neighbor—or 
rival—perhaps across the frontier: ‘‘War will save us from all this 
humanitarian nonsense and deliver us from socialists and their 
plans. It will do away with the foolish idea of a European union 
which would-eat up our profits. It, and it alone, will secure us large 
advances in prices.” 

_ Meanwhile, in the chancelleries of Europe, where the aristocrats 
had taken refuge and where they now dominated the ministers, the 
importance of numerous diplomatic incidents was being exaggerated. 
A prudent and patient spirit might, and should, have minimized 
them. But weak or prejudiced politicians, excitable government 
officials, reactionaries who had been swept off their feet by the force 
of economic developments, who were unable to control themselves, 
who hardly wanted to—all these were either secretly working for - 
war or toying with the idea of it. 

“The more one reads memoirs and books about the events before 
August 1, 1914, the more one realizes that none of the men at the 

head of the government really wanted war at that time,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George in a speech on December 23, 1920. 

This is true enough if one underlines ‘‘at that time,” if one draws 
attention to the fact. that tho no leader in August or July, 1914, 
“really wanted” to hurl the peoples of the world over the precipice— 
every one hesitates on the verge of an abyss!—there were many who, 
in imagination at least, had looked over the edge and had blustered 
as they did so. 

But, after all, this question is only of secondary importance. 

In vain the feeble creatures, the “systematic and infatuated”’ 
men, cry out obstinately, ‘‘We did not mean to do that.” In vain 
their defenders hand them the basin of Pontius Pilate, which for 
centuries has been passed from hand to hand like the torch of the 
ancient runner. They did not want peace enough to ward off the 
catastrophe; they were not able to avert the war; that is sufficient. 





The war, which overthrew governments and redrew boundary 
lines, did nothing to curb the power of the industrial oligarchies, 
except in Russia, where the soviet control of industry is already 
being modified in the direction of the old order of things. Else- 
where the trusts are more powerful than ever. Many of them were 
enriched by the war, and many have been able to extend their 
field of operations by buying up, for little or nothing, the plants of 
smaller industries which were ruined by the war. In Germany 
Stinnes has introduced the “ vertical” trust, beside which the pre- 
war cartel is a mere pigmy. Beginning with the coal and iron 
mines which supply his raw materials, he controls every step of 
the industry down to the finished product. In addition, he con- 
trols a chain of from sixty to one hundred newspapers, besides the 
cellulose factories and the forests which supply the pulp. It is 
estimated that he controls a capital of about eight billion marks, 
only part of which is employed in Germany. And there are other 
trust magnates only less powerful than Stinnes, and some of them 
are found in other countries besides Germany. The old weapons 
of economic aggression still exist and are prepared to do their 
work more efficiently than ever. 

Many other phases of the European situation are discust by 


M. Caillaux—the reparations problem, the inflation of the cur- 
rency, the question of public debts, the relationship between capi- 
tal and labor—and all these problems are so interrelated that to 
settle one it is necessary to settle them all. 
the author says: 


In his summing up, 


The supreme question of the day is this: how are we to adjust 
the political institutions founded by our fathers to the economic 
forces which have become our real rulers—our chaotic, disorganized, 
all-powerful rulers? 

There are three ways of answering this question. We can drift, 
and Europe will fall completely under the domination of an anarchical 
feudalism. We can overthrow everything—which is communism, 
with its miseries, its ruins, its impossibilities. Or we can subordinate 
the business interests to the common welfare by destroying privilege. 

There is no room for evasion. It is useless to attempt to repair the 
torn social fabric with patches stuck here and there at random... . 
Only a complete transformation will produce results. But what form 
shall it take? 

In every country an economic state must be formed within the 
political state, not above it, as has sometimes been suggested, but 
definitely subordinated to it. The next step—almost more im- 
portant—will be to federate these economic states. 


How this might be accomplished is suggested in the following 
paragraphs: 


To maintain parliamentary assemblies with political powers (and 
only political powers), and to hand over to new organizations com- 
plete control of the economic state—in a word, to combine Western 
democracy and Russian sovietism—this is the goal to be reached! 

It will be achieved by different methods in different countries. As 
soon as each nation has done away with existing privileges it will 
seek and discover the formule best suited to its particular tradi- 
tions and genius. Will not France, modelling its future by its past, 
tend to form a great Economic Council of State, composed of a 
majority of representatives of the intellectual and manual workers, 
elected by the unions or other associations? This Economic Council, 
which would have at its command various technical committees, 
would be given the sole right to consider and propose to Parliament 
(by the side of which it would exist), laws bearing on economics, 
which the nation’s parliamentary representatives could then accept, 
reject or return for further study. It would also be invested with 
the regulatory power now exercised by incompetent bureaus and by 
the narrow jurists and officials composing the present Council of 
State. "The Chambers—or the single Chamber—elected by universal 
suffrage and controlled by popular referenda—would act as a check 
upon the extreme or unconsidered proposals of the council elected by 
representatives of interests, thus saving the country from nationalist 
corporatism, which is quite as dangerous‘as the dictatorship of an 
oligarchy. 

For let there be no mistake—the nationalization of production 
is absolutely vital to Europe, but its development is fraught with 
peril. It may form the democracies of the world into armed camps 
by extending the skyscrapers [i.e., the trusts] and transforming every 
nation into a fortress which the masses of that country might prove 
as determined and bitter in defending as ever the magnates had 
been. It would indeed be lamentable if the oligarchs were over- 
thrown only to be replaced by more bellicose agencies, if, after having 
done away with the domination of man over man inside a nation, 
the old mentality of the potentates should be spread through the 
world and opportunities and pretexts for conflicts between nations 
should thus be increased. 


Discussing the federation of these economic states, he says in 
part: 


Reconstruction will be brought about only if industry will work 
in harmony internationally, only if nations can agree upon the all- 
important questions relating to the distribution of raw materials, 
market, customs, communications, the reasonable exploitation of 
natural resources, the common use of discoveries and the organiza- 

‘tion of a scientific technique. The delegates of the parliaments or 
of the economic councils, sitting in a European assembly, could 
then consider these problems and, by degrees, might be able to elabo- 
rate a unified economic and financial code for the whole Continent. 

What a long and arduous road, full of sloughs and bogs, with 
many a halting place upon the way! We will not presume to de- 
scribe it or to predict how it shall be traveled. Even as it took 
generations of pilgrims to put in place the stones of our beautiful 
cathedrals, so the structure of the future will be built by successive 
hosts of the world of labor, which will need many long years to per- 
fect their task. The important thing now is to make a start in the 
right direction. 
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Centenary of the French Poet of Laughter 
By Albert Schinz 


F THE frequent commemorations of centenaries, bi- 
centenaries, and tricentenaries in recent years, few are 
more appropriate than the one due in April, 1923, in 

honot of Theodore de Banville (1823-1891). Banville sang 
courage and hope untiringly in a half century which was remark- 
ably fertile in great catastrophes, which witnessed the Revolution 
of 1848, then the unceasing wars of the reign of Napoleon III, 
then the “ Année terrible” of 1870-71. So, to-day, in the heavy 
years of after-war reconstruction, in the disappointments of an 
unsatisfactory peace, the French like to turn to the poet who 
refused to yield before gloom 
and despair. They might have 
turned to the great elegiacs of 
romantic times, to Lamartine, to 
Musset, to Vigny. But war had 
made men of them, and they 
were in no crying mood; so they 
turned to the poet who, while 
Baudelaire was writing his somber 
“Fleurs du mal” (1857), wrote, 
as in answer, his ‘“Odelettes”’ 
sparkling with sound humor, and 
his “Odes funambulesques”’ spar- 
kling with “fun.” 

Yes, it had been for quite a long 
time the fashion to praise to the 
sky the sinister Baudelaire, and 
to show a grand contempt for 
the not-tragic Banville. And 
in America, critics—who should 
have had so many good reasons 
to see life more cheerfully than 
they could do in Europe—chose 
to echo the opinion of their 
brothers from over-seas; “works 
deficient in substance,” writes 
one; “dexterity without depth,” 
answers another.* Jules Tellier 
was right when, in speaking of 
Banville, he remarked: “But, 
what! we respect those only who 
bore us!” 

Banville to-day is being vindi- 
cated. The world is in a state of 
chaos; this is the very time not to 
abide by great romantic phrases. 
Thus, greetings to the man who started his career as a poet 
with the words: ‘An immense longing for happiness and for 
hope is at the bottom of the human soul,” and who, consistently 
for five decades, endeavored to fight discouragement by “ creating 
this thing, supernatural and divine, laughter.” Greetings to the 
man who never allowed sentimental despair to get the better of 
him! You may be deserted by luck altogether, he said; you may 
be as poor as the poorest; you can always have your dreams and 
smile in them. His ambition as a poet was to bring cheer; the 
rest mattered little. 

With what charm he did it! Only one, since his days, could 
be compared to him, namely, Rostand in his too-little-known 
volume, “Les Musardises,”’ and in some passages of ‘‘ Cyrano.” 
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THEODORE DE BANVILLE 


Remember the graceful “Chanson a boire” of “ Les Stalactites” ; 
or the “Chanson de ma Mie,” the gem that adorns every 
anthology: 


L’eau dans les grands laes bleus 
Endormie, 

Est le miroir des cieux: 

Mais j’aime mieux les yeux 
De ma mie. 


Remember the story of “Lovys,” which in its two pages con- 
tains as much delicate and lofty poetry of love as the three acts of 
Rostand’s “ Princesse Lointaine.” 
A young page falls in love with 
the fair lady he serves, and she 


answers with a love just as 
ethereal and pure; when the 
lord, his master, returns, the 


page leaves for far-away Pal- 
estine, never to return; and she. 
goes to a convent and _ buries 
her sorrow under the veil of 
a nun. 

Some one tabulated the words 
most frequent under Banville’s” 
pen; he found them to be “lys,” 
“rose,” “pourpre,” “ étoile.” And 
another remarked that many of 
Banville’s collections of verses 
ended on the word “étoile.” 
Asked whether this was inten- 
tional, Banville answered, “Of 
course it was!” 

Now, let no one imagine that 
perhaps the secret of his cheerful- 
ness lies in the fact that happi- 
ness was his share in life. His 
life was not very eventful, but 
he had his full share of troubles, 
and very prosaic duties to fulfil. 
The irony of life he felt at times 
deeply; like many human beings 
he wondered whether he was not 
often playing the part of the 
clown in a circus. His real life, 
however, he ever kept within the 
domain of art; nothing could 
prevent him from jumping out of 
the clownery of life into the stars. Indeed, he has this very 
image in one of his most characteristic poems—one of his 
“Odes funambulesques.”’ 


In the art of verse-writing Banville is hard to surpass. He 
shares with Théophile Gautier the epithet “impeccable.” He 


wrote the poem (“Odelette 4 Théophile Gautier”’) which inspired 
the latter’s famous ode, “T’Art’”; which exprest in verse the 
credo of the Parnassian School; then Banville exprest and devel- 
oped this same credo in prose in his “ Petit Traité d’ Art poétique,” 
one of the most clever treatises on poetry written in any 
language. 

Banville’s poetic parentage is of the highest. He claims Villon 
as his master (“Ode & Villon, mon maitre’’), and he can boast of 
Verlaine as a pupil, who coined the well-known verse: 


De la musique avant toute chose. 
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means, for he is the author of 
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Evolving Beauty from Man’s Earliest Art 
By Charles de Kay 


VER since primitive ages, when basket- 
weavers coated their baskets with clay 
in order to boil water over wood fires, 
and found the clay-clad basketry harden into pot- 
tery, fictile ware has remained close to mankind, 
at first a dull, faithful servant, but gradually 
developing into forms of beauty that charm the 
esthetic sense with countless shapes and colors. 
We shall never know how many graceful, lovely 
articles in basketwork have perished, but pottery 
and porcelain survive; tho broken sometimes, the 
fragments are sufficient to reconstruct the crock. 
And so pottery, that intimate household thing, 
has become one of the mainstays of those who 
search the soil for evidence ‘of lost tribes and 
races, thus helping man to imagine what by-gone 
ages were like and hazard guesses at the civiliza- 
tion of epochs long vanished down the past. 

Not always do potsherds, however, indicate 
that they were baked on the spot where they are 
found. Heaps of a fine pale-green céladon ware, 
for example, showing that the art had advanced 
to hard porcelain, have been found in Persia. 
This gave rise to the belief that the early Persians 
or Parthians had attained to porcelain. Now it 
is concluded that these survivals 
merely show how great was the 
commerce between China and the 
Euphrates valley, which could 


ware brought westward overland 
from the home of porcelain. 

To the many other books on 
china and porcelain which have 
appeared in the past, Mr. William 
Burton, a chemist connected for 
five years or more with the fa- 
mous Wedgwood potteries at 
“Etruria” on the English river 
Trent, has added a general treat- 
ise on porcelain.* It appears in 
two fine volumes illustrated with 
plates in colors and otherwise. 
This is not his first venture by any 


works on English porcelains and 
English earthenware. As a prac- 
tical and practising potter, chem- 
ist and engineer, he enjoys the 
highest authority on subjects that 
have been his lifelong study, so 
that what he says carries weight. 
Moreover, he has traveled far and 
investigated the output of most of 
the European countries. For Chi- 
nese porcelains he cites Professor 
F. Hirth, formerly of Columbia 
University; R. L. Hobson, Albert 


*\ GENERAL History or PorcELAIN. 


By William Burton, M.A., 
F.C.S. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 32 color, 80 black-and- 
white plates. 2 vols., large octavo, 204 and 228 pages. $30. 
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Cream Ware, Enameled. (Victoria 
and Albert Museum) 





MERCURY JOINING THE HANDS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
Ball-Clay Proof of Flaxman’s Model of Plaque (Wedgwood, 1787 ) 





Jacquemart, Dr. S. W. 
Blacker and others. 

Great is the distance traversed, and many are 
the inventions and failures to be noted be- 
tween the men who made ropes of soft clay, and 
by coiling these ropes built up their crocks for 
firing in primitive ovens—between them and the 
men of Cathay who discovered at Kaolin a clay 
which resists enormous heat when fashioned and 
fired in complicated kilns. Interest in the making 
of porcelain has not been confined to practical 
potters, some of whom are noted in the annals of 
ceramics as possest, obsessed, crazed by the fas- 
cination of their work. Emperors, kings, grand 
dukes and noble men and women have felt the 
infection. A rare French pottery of the sixteenth 
century—produced in small quantities at the. 
castle of Oiron, Thouars, which excited collectors 
of porcelains by its graceful forms and pleasing 
colors, not to mention its rarity—turned out to 
have been made, not for King Henri IT, but for a 
certain wealthy noblewoman, Heléne de Hangest, 
and otherwise unknown to fame. 

Céladon or seagreen Oriental porcelain was 
particularly valued in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, not only because of its 
hard, sonorous quality, so differ- 
ent from that of pottery, but 
because it was believed to change 
color if poison were mixed in the 
liquid it contained. The same 
idea was held in the Orient from 
remote times regarding cups and 
goblets carved from rhinoceros 
horn. Céladon, named appar- 
ently in France from a character 
in “Astrée,” a romance by 
d’Urfé, was copied in many coun- 
tries from the Chinese original 
ware. Just now Japan is export- 
ing large quantities of table-ware 
of this color under the name of 
Sedgi, but very inferior to the 
Chinese modern article. 

Objects for the ‘table, the 
toilet, the person, are surely 
closer to mankind than pictures 
or statues; they are things in 
daily use. And tho in the course 
of time in certain countries men 
evolved a very hard kind of ware, 
which not only withstood great 
heat, but offered beautiful tones 
of white and cream color, upon 
which they learned to fix the most 
varied colorful decorations, these 
objects, tho grateful to a sense 
for beauty, always remained to: 


Bushell, Gorer and 


some extent at least objects of use, even if they were incense- 


burners, bird-cages or center-pieces for a pompous banquet. 
As for the collectors—well, the hoarders of blue china, for example, 
have passed into contemporary literature along with the amateur 
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Figure of Kuan-Yin, signed Ho Chao- 
tsung (Victoria and Albert Museum) 


they looked like pigmy pigs. 


to the smooth, translu- 
cent ware from China, 
so caressing to the 
touch, whence it passed 
to other languages of 
Europe. The Chinese 
had a hundred words 
to characterize as many 
different kinds or colors 
of porcelain, and some 
of them were flowers of 
poetic fancy. We bar- 
barians have also taken 
a hand in similar ef- 
forts to express the 
difference of one porce- 
lain from another, not 
with regard to the body 
but the color of the 
ware. One of the best- 
known is sang de beuf, 
bull’s blood, a glorious 
tone produced compar- 
atively late. Even the 
United States has bap- 
tized a lovely porcelain 
“peach-blow.” Of it 
Mr. Burton says: 


Precious as these deep-blooded examples are, there is another of 
the red transmutation glazes which is still more highly valued by 
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naturalist, the professor, the 
bibliophile and the hunter of 


stamps. 


So far as hardness is con- 


cerned, the early 
Egyptian workmen 
produced small ar- 
ticles in pottery 
that vie with the 
porcelain attained 
by the Chinese 
about a thousand 
vears ago, pottery 
that turns the knife 
and rejects the file. 
But they possest 
neither the mate- 
rials nor the skill to 
fashion the pure, 
lucent, white 
porcelain of the 
latter. Beautiful 
are the carved 
stone dishes and 
bowls of the early 
Egyptians; they 
did not know how 
to imitate them 
with clay in the 
kiln. The Sung dy- 
nasty, A.D. 960- 


1279, appears to be the period 
potters 
China, inheriting traditions 
amassed by the makers of pot- 
tery during several thousand 
years before, invented translu- 
. cent porcelain. The word por- 
cellana seems to have been used in Italy at first to denote mother- 
of-pearl and smooth seashells, like the cowry, so-called because 
The word was then transferred 


when the clever 


RUSSIAN: MOSCOW (About 1800) 


A Cossack Woman 


modern collectors, especially, it would seem, in America. This is the 
“yeach-bloom” or “crushed strawberry” glaze, which can only be 
described in words as a tender, mottled, pinkish red, dappled with 


russet spots, lying apparently over an underlayer of a light seagreen 


glaze shyly revealed here and there. 


Chinese connoisseurs name 





TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ART IN PORCELAIN 


Hochst—Statuette Modeled 
by J. F. Melchior (1775) 


oe 





Girl with Basket of Fruit 





A Bouchar 


Frankenthal—Group Modeled by 
Carl Gottlieb Liick (1767-75) 


these choice glazes ‘‘apple red” or “haricot red,” but the title “peach- 
of ~~ bloom” or “peach-blow” is generally used in Europe and America. 
These glazes, like the turquoise, cucumber, aubergine, belong 
to later centuries; but imperial yellow, varied reds and greens, 
blues and near-blacks can be identified under the Ming dynasty, 
which followed Sung. 
Many of the early Chinese porcelains have the advantage 
of solid colors with low reliefs and discreet decorations; to 
modern connoisseurs they appear finer, nobler of aspect than 
certain later porcelains on which extraordinary care has been 


expended, porcelains 
that have elicited from 
Chinese poets the most 
fervent praise. In their 
efforts to surpass, it 
would seem that deco- 
rators often overloaded 
their work. Just as 
the painter who intro- 
duces a new color on 
his canvas must be pre- 
pared to change all the 
rest of the picture if 
harmony is to prevail, 
so the decorator of 
porcelain may find too 
late that some one or- 
nament he has added 
spoils the whole melody 
of his scheme. Owing 
to the difficulties of his 
material, he can rarely 
change what has been 
fired on before. That 
is the reason one often 
finds a grand vase, 
otherwise dignified and 


beautiful, strangely lowered in beauty by some unfortunate neck- 


or foot-band when the eye would have been rested and refreshed 
by the clear porcelain ground simple and unadorned. : 
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with a literalness that disgusts. 


objects 
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Mr. Burton does not enter far into such considerations as these. 
He has a wide field to cover, being forced by his theme to pursue 
the making of porcelain to other lands—Japan, Korea and Persia; 
Italy, Spain and Portugal; Germany, France and England; even 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden are included. He does not con- 
sider the United States; altho genuine porcelains have been made 
here in recent times, the output is 
so meager and unimportant that it 
hardly counts. 

One factor which has made the 
development of porcelains inter- 
esting to collectors and also to 
students of fine arts is the tendency 
shown since.the middle ages to 
borrow forms and colors from 
other materials, not seashells and 
basketry alone, but ivory, carved 
woods, gold, silver and copper, 
bronze and glass. Designers have 
reached out in every direction to 
copy such surfaces on porcelain. 
Needless to say that many failures 
resulted, because the original ma- 
terials were not at all suited to the 
hard, brilliant child of pottery and 
earthenware, or else were copied 


coe 


What vast pains have been taken 
to reproduce in deceptive fashion 
the grain of wood, the feel of rusty 
iron, the suavity of ivory, the 
rough quality of unpolished stone! 
Artizans unable to reach art! All 
that planning, all that service to the tricky demon of the kiln in 


vain? No, not always in vain, as we see from the admirable col- 


ored plates of this admirable work. In their day many foolish 
products found admirers who paid high for ugly porcelains be- 
cause the taste of the time preferred flat and garish things to 
beautiful and 
distinguished. 

Looking back and 
comparing as we now 
ean the output of a 
dozen countries during a 
thousand years, we may 
distinguish the failures 
from the successes as 
few of those connoisseurs 
could do, who lived when 
these fragile objects is- 
sued from the kiln. If 
the Chinese often failed 
to reach beauty, not- 
withstanding the  ab- 
sorbing interest taken in 
porcelains by emperors, 
experts, poets, connois- 
seurs, and collectors, how 
can we expect to obtain 
better results from 
Sévres, Meissen and 
other European strong- 
holds of porcelain pro- 
duction? 

One of the by-interests 
for the collector is found 
in attempts to force porcelain into fields not meant for its finest 


Milk-jug 


expression such as just mentioned. The same tendency is found 


in architecture and the metals. The writer has an old Chinese 
vase in bronze of lovely patina that indicates plainly how the 


original from which it was adapted was a beaker made of 





CLEOPATRA BEFORE AUGUSTUS 


From a print by Burke, after Angelica Kauffman (British Museum ) 





SPANISH: BUEN RETIRO (late 18th or early 19th Century) 


Ariadne and Panther 


leather; a porcelain flower-pot shows clearly that its forerunner 
was a combination of hardwood frame and basketry walls. A 
bottle decorated with horses and flower-scrolls in pale blues— 
Chinese with a Persian influence—reveals a prototype in bamboo, 
the bands that held the original bottle together reproduced faith- 
fully both in shape and color. Of course, such copies are not 
confined to porcelain, for ages be- 
fore this ware was perfected there 
were all sorts of fayence and hard 
pottery translations from wood and 
shell, horn and bronze, silver and 
gold. 

Under the Mings, A.D. 1368- 
16438, Mr. Burton tells us, China 
was distinguished for able and cul- 
tured emperors and statesmen. 





All the arts—from architecture, 
painting and sculpture to bronze— 
founding, metalworking and enam- 
eling—flourished with the utmost 
vigor under their vigilant and en- 
lightened patronage, and it was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest if 
not the greatest period of Chinese 
porcelain, whether we consider 
the range and quality of the noble 
examples that have come down to 
us or the supreme technical and 
artistic skill displayed through an 
infinite variety of types and deco- 
rative styles. 


But the beginnings of porcelain 
in France, Holland, Germany and 
England are scarcely less note- 
worthy than the Chinese. The latter have been known to repro- 
duce old rare pieces of their own and copy the marks of the origi- 
nals, but it is a trifle queer to find British copyists of Chinese and 
Japanese pieces calmly doing the same thing, just counterfeiting, 
in fact! We may console ourselves, however, by observing that 

rarely if ever does the 
Occidental imitator rise 
to the level of the Orien- 
tal original. The record 
ot French porcelains is 
particularly attractive, 
for Mr. Burton has given 
liberal space to them. 
Special attention is paid 
to, the British out- 
put, not forgetting the 
little factory at Belleek 
on Loch Erne, Ireland, 
which has long supplied 
America with  shell-like 
so-called “ Parian”’ ware. 
Even as the best of 
English kilns have suf- 
fered cruelly from the 
-absence of original 
minds having the feeling 
for art, so Belleek ware 
seems never to have 
known the vivifying aid 
of an artist. It is a gen- 
eral disease, from which 
the tapestries of the 
- Gobelins as well as the 
porcelain of Sévres, Meissen, Berlin and Capo-di-Monte, Naples, 
were not and are not exempt. The common “onion” table- 
ware supplied by English and Danish kilns harks back to 
Meissen in Saxony, where it was cribbed from a Chinese original, 


Milk-jug, blue ground with 
white enamel and gold 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Golden Age of Drama To-day 
By Brander Matthews 


Mr. William Archer as the foremost critic of dramatic 

literature in Europe has been beyond question. Altho 
Mr. Archer may lack the insinuating fascination and the per- 
sistent brilliancy of Lemaitre, he has a deeper and a wider knowl- 
edge of the drama. Lemaitre knew intimately the classics of 
France, of Rome and of Greece; so does Mr. Archer, who has 
also an acquaintance with the classics of other 
modern literatures which Lemaitre did not 
have. Both Lemaitre and Mr. Archer, after 
establishing their reputations as critics, blos- 
somed out as dramatists. Lemaitre wrote 
half a dozen sparkling comedies of Parisian 
society, no one of which has ever won favor 
either in the United States or Great Britain. 
Mr. Archer was maturer when he “ commenced 
playwright”; and as yet he is the author only 
of one continuously successful play, the 
“Green Goddess,’ a most ingenious melo- 
drama, deft in construction, distinguished in 
dialog and peopled with characters due to 
imaginative observation. 

I was amused to see (in one of the notices 
of Mr. Archer’s play when it was produced in 
New York two years ago) a very high-brow 
attempt to disparage him by the statement 
that when Jules Lemaitre began to work for 
the theater he did not write “Madame X.” 
This may be a fact, but none the less was the 
statement dishonest. And it was doubly dis- 
honest, since it implied, first of all, that the 
“Green Goddess” was a play of the same 
class as “Madame X,” which it is not, as the 
French piece was only a clever example of 
theatrical carpentry, without any imagination 
or observation of life, without any distinctive 
characterization and without any tincture of 
literature. In the second place, while Lemaitre did not write 
“Madame X,” he did descend to the adaptation of “Kismet,” 
a piece of rather thin*theatricality. There can be no doubt as to 
which is the worthier task: to write the “Green Goddess,” a 
fresh and original play of its kind, or to make a French version 
of “Kismet,” a play which owed its popularity to its purely 
spectacular opportunities. 

It must be nearly forty years ago that I had the pleasure of 
making Mr. Archer’s acquaintance; and I think that I have read 
every book of his—certainly all those which deal with the drama; 
and I hope that I am not yielding to a friendly enthusiasm when I 
express my belief that this new volume on the “Old Drama and 
the New”’* is not only the best of his books, which would be saying 
much, but the most important study of the development of the 
English drama yet undertaken by anybody, which is saying more. 
Professor Ashley H. Thorndike has given us an authoritative 
account of the development of English tragedy; but no one has 
yet written the history of our drama as a whole, tragedy and 
comedy, melodrama and farce, burlesque and_ballad-opera. 
The most pretentious effort in this direction is Ward’s so-called 
“History of English Dramatic Literature,” but that comes down 
only to the death of Queen Anne (who has now been dead a long 


. ya the lamented death of Jules Lemaitre the position of 


*Tar OLtp DRAMA AND THE New: AN Essay IN Re-VatuaTion. By 
William Archer. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1928. 388 pp. 





WILLIAM ARCHER 


time), and it is not really a history, but only a series of more or 
less critical biographies of the successive dramatic poets. It is 
the whole story which Mr. Archer has now told succinctly from 
the predecessors of Shakespeare to the rise and fall of the Irish 
theater. 

In 1920 and in 1921 Mr. Archer, at the invitation of the Edu- 
cation Authority of the London County Council, delivered two 
courses of lectures to audiences composed 
mainly of teachers. It is these fourteen lec- 
tures which he has gathered into this volume. 
The first is devoted to a discussion of the 
“Essence of Drama,” and in this the lecturer 
made clear the principles he was about to 
apply. His contention is that the drama has 
come into its own (by freeing itself of extra- 
neous elements) only in the past century. It 
has achieved this by a resolute casting out of 
non-dramatie concomitants, most of them 
purely lyric and some of them merely rhetori- 
cal; and it was able to achieve this solely 
because of the modern modification of the 
theater and of our latter-day realistic scenery 
and properties. : 

The next four lectures contain a courageous 
and outspoken evaluation and revaluation of 
the great Elizabethans, most of whom emerge 
from the process with their reputation as 
playwrights sadly diminished. Shakespeare 
alone stands forth as marvelous a master of 
stage-craft as before. Massinger’s technical 
adroitness is properly dwelt upon; but Ben 
Jonson and Webster, Ford and Marston are 
shown up as wofully inexpert in dramaturgy; 
whatever other merits they may have had, 
they were not expert playwrights. Mr. 
Archer makes it plain by his dissection of their 
plots and by his abundant quotation from 
their speeches that they appear to best advantage as poets in 
Charles Lamb’s “Specimens” and that they do not—as -drama- 
tists pure and simple, as makers of plays—deserve the highflown 
eulogies of Lamb and still less the dithyrambic rhapsodies of 
Swinburne. Even the milder praise of Ward and Gosse is over- 
charged and, in fact, unjustifiable. Swinburne, Ward and Gosse 
are men of letters and not men of the theater; they have no 
intimacy with the playhouse, where only the drama is alive; 
they have no understanding of the logic of dramatic construction; 
they are without perception of dramaturgic technique. Their 
standards are those of the study and never those of the stage. 

It has often seemed to me, as I have been reading the high- 
pitched praise of the Elizabethans, that those who were emitting 
these uncritical opinions could not have read with their own 
eyes the plays they were praising. It was as tho they had one 
after another inherited the spectacles of Charles Lamb. Mr. 
Archer is not going too far when he tells us that 





Some of the most highly esteemed dramatic criticism in the lan- 
guage (and I fancy in other languages as well) has been written by 
men who had no clear conception—or perhaps a clear misconcep- 
tion—of the real nature of drama. Are there, I wonder, color-blind 
painters and critics of painting? One is sometimes tempted, in these 
days, to answer the question in the affirmative; but I am sure they 
are not, and can never have been, so numerous as drama-blind 
dramatists and critics of drama. (p. 3.) 


By conscientious analysis of a series of Elizabethan plays (and 
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later of Restoration and eighteenth-century plays of less value) 
Mr. Archer makes it plain that the drama was in the past far 
more primitive than it is in the present, less artistic, less true to 
type. And he insists that those who overpraise the past can do 
so only because they underestimate the present: 


In rejecting the rant and rhetoric of conventional tragedy, the 
habitual over-emphasis, often passing into buffoonery, of conven- 
tional comedy, we have not been falling away from a state of es- 
thetic grace, but purifying the art of drama from extrinsic elements. 
We recognize the emptiness of the often-repeated complaint that 
we neglect on the modern s age the marvellous treasures of our 
classical drama, from, I suppose, Marlowe to Sheridan Knowles. 
The truth is that a just instinct has told us that the great mass of 
Elizabethan, Restoration and eighteenth-century plays have nothing 
to say to modern audiences, because they exemplify primitive and 
transitional types of art, portray, with much exaggeration, gross 
and unpleasing manners, and call for forms of virtuosity in represen- 
tation which are well-nigh extinct on the modern stage. The towering 
genius of Shakespeare overcame the imperfections of the form’ in 
which he worked, and gave to the stage of the whole world a series of 
ever-living masterpieces; but even in regard to Shakespeare it is 
folly to deny that a good many of his minor works, and a good many 
passages in his major works, belong to his age and not to all time. 
_. . The people who extol the semi-barbarous drama of the minor 
Elizabethans as something vastly superior to the drama of to-day 
have no conception of the true essence of drama, and found their 
opinion (in so far as it has any rational foundation at all) on a pal- 
pable confusion between drama and lyric poetry. They deplore as 
an unmixed disaster that sloughing-off of the extrinsic elements of 
passion and exaggeration which I, on the contrary, represent to you 
as not only an inevitable, but in the main an extremely desirable, 
process. (p. 19). 


After the four lectures on the Elizabethans and Jacobeans there 
are three upon the dramatists of the Restoration; and here Mr. 
Archer is as outspoken and as plainspoken as he was in dealing 
with Shakespeare’s contemporaries and successors. He makes 
short shrift of Lamb’s whimsical paradox in defense of the im- 
morality of the Restoration stage; and he is as emphatic as 
Jeremy Collier in exposing its filthiness. As he had earlier a good 
word for Massinger as a tech- 
nician, so here he has cordial 


once cleaner and more compe- 
tent as a playwright than any 
of his immediate predecessors, 


those who can recall Daly’s 
revival of the “Recruiting 
Officer” and of the “Incon- 
stant.” He disproves the oft- 
repeated assertion that the 
lewd levity of — Restoration 
comedy was the result of the 
exile of the court in France, a 
country where, as a matter of 
fact, comedy under the chief- 
tainship of Moliére was almost 
austere in its morality. 

In the next two lectures he 
deals briefly but adequately 
with Steele and Cibber, per- 
haps rendering scant justice to 
the latter’s brisk and bustling 
“She Would and She Would 
Not” and to his adroit revision 
of “Richard III.” (I may 
note here that Edwin Booth 
once admitted to me his doubt 
of his own wisdom in returning 
to the text of Shakespeare 
since Cibber’s adaptation was 
more effective theatrically.) 
Then after paying. tribute to 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, and 





SCENE FROM THE ‘‘GREEN GODDESS”’ 


after incidentally declaring his own opinion (which happens to 
be mine also) that Sheridan is really wittier than Congreve, Mr. 
Archer discusses the reasons for the dearth of drama which fol- 
lowed Sheridan’s desertion of the stage for the hustings. He 
discusses the “palmy days” of acting and the influence first of 
German melodrama and then of Scribe and of the clouds of col- 
laborators who encompassed him about. This leads him to T. W. 
Robertson and to Robertson’s followers, James Albery and H. J. 
Byron, with kindly regret for Albery, to whom we owed “'T'wo 
Roses,” and with contemptuous severity for Byron, to whom we 
owe—if this is really a debt of honor—‘“ Our Boys.” Then there 
is a brief consideration of W. S. Gilbert as playwright and as 
librettist, with full recognition of the unfortunate influence 
Gilbert exerted upon Shaw. 5 

The final lectures proclaim the rebirth of the drama in our 
language and they give due credit to Henry Arthur Jones and 
Sir Arthur Pinero. As was to be expected, Mr. Archer does not 
minimize the potent influence of Ibsen in reawakening interest 
in the drama as an art; and, as was also to be expected, Mr. 
Archer does not mince words in pointing out the artificiality 
and the insincerity of Oscar Wilde’s clever comedies. This brings 
him to Barrie, to Shaw and to Galsworthy; and his friendly but 
uncompromising analysis of Shaw’s plays will not be altogether 
satisfactory to the thick-and-thin admirers of the eloquent 
Irishman. The final lecture is a swift summary of the repertory 
movement, of the local dramatists who have been developed 
in Manchester and Dublin, and of the Little Theaters in 
America. 

And the conclusion is that the drama of our language, both in 
Great Britain and in the United States, is in a healthier condi- 
tion than it has been for three centuries. It has, as I said earlier, 
“eome into its own”; it has evolved from the heterogeneous to 
the homogeneous; it is now sufficient unto itself, with no need 
to invoke the aid of rhetoric or lyric: 


Thetwo elementsof the old drama, imitation and lyrical passion, have 
at last consummated their divorce. For lyrical passion we go to opera 
and music drama, for interpre- 
tation through imitation we 
go to the modern realistic play. 
And surely we ought to recog- 
nize that this divorce, so ob- 
viously inevitable, is a good 
and not a bad thing—a sign of _ 
health and not of degeneracy. 
It is a rank absurdity to scoff 
at or ignore a form which, in 

ts half-century of life, has 
given us in Norway ‘The 
Wild Duck,” ““Rosmersholm”’ 
and ‘The Master Builder”; 
in Germany, “‘Biberpelz”’ and 
“Wuhrmann Henschel,” “Hei- 
mat” and ‘“‘Fritzchen”; in 
Italy, “La Gioconda”; in 
France, ‘‘La Parisienne” and 
““Amoureuse”; in England, 
“The Thunderbolt” and 
“Mid-Channel,” “Strife” and 
“Justice,” ‘‘Candida” and 
“John Bull’s Other Island,” 
“The Voysey Inheritance” 
and “Waste”; in Ireland, 
“The White-Headed Boy” 
and “The Playboy of the 
Western World’’; in America, 
“Griffith Davenport” and 
“Beyond the Horizon,” “The 
Truth” and ‘‘The Climbers.” 
Let us realize and not be 
afraid to assert that we are 
living, not in a very poor, but 
in a very rich period of dra- 
matic literature, and that to 
that literature our own coun- 
try has contributed even more 
than her proportionate share. 


With one more quotation I 


(Continued on page 64) 
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St. John G. Ervine’s Impressions of His “Elders” 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


R. ERVINE’S title, “Some Impressions of My Elders,”* 
reminds one of a sentence in Turgenev’s novel of 
tragic youth, “On the Eve”: “The old man—he was 

almost fifty, he had married late in life.” One wonders if Mr. 
Ervine ‘will see anything to smile at in that, even when it is 
recalled that “the old man” referred to had grown-up sons. How 
very “late in life,’ one wonders must he have married to have 
achieved them? Rather early in life, one can not but conjecture, 
yet, however early, it was evidently “late in life” for Turgenev, 
who was forty-two when “On the Eve” was published. Forty- 
two would, I suppose, seem “late in life” for Mr. Ervine, who is 
yet something of a “deb” among our younger immortals. Still 
I feel that even to not 
very ancient people there 
will seem something a 
little “ flapperish”’ about 
his title, for tho, alas! 
one has sorrowfully to 
admit that Mr. George 
Moore, Mr. Ervine’s old- 
est “elder,” is seventy, 
his next oldest, Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, is not yet 
sixty-seven, and Mr. 
Chesterton, the young- 
est, is but forty-nine. 
Mr. Galsworthy is fifty- 
six, “A. E.” is fifty-six, 
Mr. Wells is fifty-seven, 
and Mr. Yeats fifty- 
eight. 

Technically, then, I 
suppose, even Mr. Er- 
vine’s youngest “elders” 
must accept that ig- 
nominious adjective, “ el- 
derly”; yet the word 
“elderly”? has such im- 
plications that it seems 
hardly applicable to writers still so full of sap, and still in the hey- 
day of their dynamic influence. Whatever the tale of his years, 
one can not imagine the term “elderly gentleman” being applied 
to the incorrigible youthfulness of Mr. Shaw, tho I fear that in 
saying this I am including Mr. Shaw in the category thus severely 
outlawed by Mr. Ervine: “The law should forbid any one to be 
a clever young man after the age of twenty-seven.” But this is 
only by the way, and there is certainly nothing “ flapperish” 
about Mr. Ervine’s writing or his opinions, which might well be 
those of older and sadder men. 

Before dealing with Mr. Ervine’s book, it will be interesting to 
see what Mr. Lewis Hind has to say about him.t Mr. Hind 
Jooks up to his juniors, much as Mr. Ervine looks up to his 
“elders,” particularly when they have the romantic qualification 
of success. 


Until the production of John Ferguson in New York [says Mr. 
Hind], I knew little about St. John Ervine. [liked him. I like him 
because he is a level-headed Irishman, who keeps cool and plays fair, 


*SomE ImprESSIONS OF My ELpmrs. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

tMore AutTuors AND I. By C. Lewis Hind. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. : 


By St. John G. Ervine. 





FRANCES AND THE FAIRIES 


Given as a photograph of actual fairies in “The Coming of the Fairies,” by A. Conan Doyle 
(George H. Doran Co.) 


a blond Belfaster, with a neat turn for writing, who has been in an 
insurance office in London, who has written novels and plays, who 
fought well in the war, and who, when his fighting days were over, 
slipped away to Cornwall to continue the pursuit of that pleasant 
but not very profitable occupation of living by the pen. 


No one can read Mr. Ervine without being of Mr. Hind’s— 
opinion. ‘To read him is to like him, to like him no little, and to 
be grateful to him for the quality of his spirit, the independence 
and enthusiasm of his ideals, and the courage with which he 
expresses them. Some will like him no less for this “straight 
statement” quoted by Mr. Hind: 


“No, sir, I am not a Sinn Feiner, and I’m not a Carsonite. Iam 
an Irishman, but not a 
hater of England. I 
see her errors, but also 
her attempts to repair 
them, and I won’t wal- 
low in the past for 
anyone. 

Four of Mr. Ervine’s 
“elders” are Irishmen, 
and it is the papers 
devoted to these that 
give the first importance 
to Mr. Ervine’s book. 
He begins with George 
William Russell, the 
mysterious: “A.. E.,” 
that practical mystic, 
poet and man of affairs, 
who does, it would ap- 
pear, quite sincerely be- 
lieve in the existence of 
the ancient gods of Ire- 
land, and yet has been’ 
the organizer, with Sir 
Horace Plunkett, of that 
Trish Cooperative Move- 
ment which has worked 
something like an eco- 
nomic miracle for his country, as well as the editor of The 
Irish Homestead, “the most ably edited and skilfully written 
organ in Ireland.” Apropos those old gods, Mr. Ervine says: 
“In a strange, and, to me, incomprehensible book, called ‘The 
Candle of Vision,’ hé has wrought his mysticism to such a pitch 
of practicality that he is able to offer his readers an alphabet 
with which to interpret the language of the gods!” And Mr. 
Ervine continues with this anecdote: 


One night, in his house in Dublin, I drew the attention of a lady 
to one of his pictures, a dark landscape, in the center of which a 
very brilliant and beautiful creature was dancing. “A. E.” turned 
to us and said, “‘That’s the one I saw!” and I remembered the story 
I had been told earlier in the evening, that he saw fairies, that he 
actually took penny tram-rides from Dublin to go up into the moun- 
tains to see the fairies! I do not remember what the lady said, but I 
remember that she looked exceedingly astonished, and, indeed, I 
myself felt some astonishment. If Mr. Yeats had said that he had 
seen a fairy, I should have smiled indulgently and should neither 
have believed that he had seen one, nor that he himself believed 
that he had seen one. But while I do not believe that “A. E.” saw 
a fairy, otherwise than in his imagination, I am certain that he be- 
lieves he saw one, not a creature of the mind, but as one having 
flesh and blood. He claims no particular merit for himself in seeing 
visions. ‘‘There is no personal virtue in me,” he writes in ‘The 

(Continued on page 42) 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


stitute one whole. 











HE three short novels in this volume are so closely related in theme that they really con- 
Each novelette is a representation of the new relation between man and 

woman, the relation between husband and wife which Lawrence conceives will be the basis 
upon which man and woman will live in the future. 


A New Work of Fiction 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


THE CAPTAIN’S DOLL 


Three Novelettes 







“The Captain’s Doll,” ‘The Fox,” and “The Lady Bird” are stirring studies of character in subtle but intensely dra- 
matic crises, realized as only Lawrence’s profound sense of the forces that move below the surface of men’s lives could 


realize them. There is in them the full-blooded, dynamic surge of breathing life. 


$2.00 


OTHER NOVELS BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


Women in Love.—Aaron’s Rod.—England, my England.—The Lost Girl. For description and prices of these and 
; other works by D. H. Lawrence, send for our free booklet. 
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A Book of Reminiscences That Set the Whole of England Chuckling 


THE NINETEEN HUNDREDS 


A book of memoirs not about people who are dead and gone, but about our con- 
temporaries; a vivid and lively panorama of our own generation by a good-humored S. Morgan-Powell: ‘A brilliantly pungent volume. 


member of it. 


The author is well known as a journalist and novelist in London. His book is a 


“free fantasia’’ of autobiography. 


There are delightful anecdotes about Oscar Wilde, Mark Twain, Je M. Barrie, 
Lord Northcliffe, Somerset Maugham, Compton Mackossic, H. G. Wells, Arnold 


Bennett—about everybody one can think of. 


“Insidious Loveliness.''—John Macy. 


WOMEN in LOVE 


By D. H. Lawrence 


This great masterpiece, formerly $15, in anew, unabridged 
edition, $2.50. 


“A Glorious Piece of Work—Heywood Broun. 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By Arthur Schnitzler 

The Spur: “One of the most finished and beautiful 
pieces of narrative that have appeared in recent times.” 
Formerly $10. In anew, unabridged edition. $2.50 


“Irresistibly Engaging.’ —Katherine Anthony. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


The Nation: ‘‘Has the rich and satisfying truth of art.” 
$5.00 


: 
Judge George W. Simpson 
rendered the following verdict upon the above three books 
attacked by the New York Society for the Suppression of 

Vice: 

“T have read these books with sedulous care. I find 
each is a distinct contribution to the literature of the 
day. Each deals with one or another of the phases of 
present thought.” 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


The raconteur will find it a mine of good stories and anecdotes. 


The author possesses a 


very keen sense of humor that enables him to tell stories with aplomb and a relish 


upon a jaded system. 
through again.”’ 


The story of a typically modern young woman. 


that adds sharpness to their wit. His writing has the effect of a powerful tonic 
It stirs the blood. I have read the book through and 


full of good stories, personalities, and agreeable talk.” 


N.Y. Globe: ‘‘The kind of informal book of reminiscences that everybody likes; 

Baltimore American: ‘‘Great fun.” $2.50 
“*One of the greatest short stories of our age."'"—J. Middleton 
Murry. 


SPILLED WINE 
By G. St. John-Loe 


Vivid, true, real, yet poetically beautiful in parts. 


The public picked this book out from the start. The 
reviewers knew it; nearly all of them predicted it. Just 
to quote three: 


N. Y. Times: ‘Those critics are right who affirm Miss 
St. John-Loe to be one of the most promising of the 
younger English writers.” 


Rockford Republic: ‘‘There is no doubt that Spilled 
Wine will have a tremendous sale.”’ 


Portland Oregonian: ‘This first novel will be successful 
because’’—Then follows half a column of favorable 
comment. $2.00 


A delicate study of unsophisticated girlhood. 


The HOUSE of the BEAUTIFUL 
HOPE 


By Robert Stuart Christie 


N. Y. Times: ‘‘Sheer romance from beginning to end.” 
$2.00 


A new rogue and mystery story. 


OUT of the FRYING PAN 

By C. Nina Boyle 

A most ingenious plot, drawn on a Dickensonian canvas. 
Bookseller and Stationer: ‘“‘ Makes you positively squirm 
with excitement.” 

N. Y. Morning Telegraph: ‘‘One of the best stories of 
mystery and crime that I have seen this season. If your 
heart fails to work a few beats faster in following the 
adventures to their conclusion, it is time you consult a 
doctor for hardening of the arteries." $2.00 


THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


By Ivan A. Bunin 


Translated by D. H. Lawrence, S. S. Koteliansky, 
Leonard Wolf. 


N. Y. Times: ‘“‘The quantity of praise heaped upon 
‘The Gentleman from San Francisco,’ that extraordinary 
short story, is not without reason. Using the simplest 
of implements the author has etched an epoch... . 
The book is one of the most satisfying that has appeared 
this season.’ $1.50 


The Negro Novel that Won the Prix Concourt. 


BATOUALA 


By Réne Maran 


Discussed by the Entire Country 


New York Times: ‘‘An astounding book." 

Current Affairs, Boston Chamber of Commerce: ‘Quite 
the finest modern novel depicting a phase of life in a 
strange part of the world that we have ever read.” 


The Bookman: ‘‘The most significant piece of fiction 
before the world today.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal: ‘‘Its sentences leap at you 
like live creatures of the jungle.” $1.75 


A Series of Portrait Sketches as Entertaining as Stories 


MIRRORS OF MOSCOW 


By LOUISE BRYANT 


With Portrait Illustrations and Colored Wrapper by CESARE. 


Lenin, Tchitcherin, Krassin, Zinoviev, Father Tikon, Alexandra Kollontai, life, their relation to other people, their whole chavacter, in short? 


Lunacharsky, Trotsky, Kalinin, Enver Pasha—if you could, wouldn’t you like 
to know them through and through, as you know not even your best friend, 
but as authors know the people they write about in their novels—the humanity 


nonpartisan. 


And when you haye been through this portrait gallery, you feel you have seen 
a composite portrait of the whole of ‘Russia itself. The author’s method is 


&y 


of them, the feelings and amibitions that stir them, their ways and habits of N.Y. Times: “Curiously satisfactory.” $2.00 
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McFee 


Elizabeth » 


Morley « Tarkington » F. P. A. ° 








Command 


by WILLIAM McFEE 


“T do think that he has done Command as well as Conrad would have done it. . . . I put 

it far above any other latter-day story of its kind I can think of.’’—H. L. Mencken. F 
($r.90....De luxe, autographed edition, $5.00) 

A booklet biography of William McFee will be mailed by the publishers upon receipt of requests 

enclosing ten cents. 


Where the Blue Begins 


by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


“|. books might be a lot of fun if you could come across a Where the Blue Begins every 
other time, but the reviewer can’t get away from the feeling that the odds are 20 to 1 
against him whenever he starts.”—Heywood Broun. 

($1.s0....In Gissing Blue Leather, $2.25) 


A booklet biography of Christopher Morley will be mailed by the publishers upon receipt of 


William McFee and Christopher Morley con- 
templating a little literary voyage. 


From a caricature by Gene Markey in the N. Y. 
Tribune. 


William McFee was born, im 1581, 
aboard the “‘Erin’s Isle,” of which his 
father was the master and owner. He 
studied engineering in London, went 
to sea at the age of 24, and today is 
chief engineer of one of the United 
Fruit Company’s ships. 


With his essays and sketches and his 
brilliant novels, ‘Casuals of the Sea,” 
“Aliens,” “Command,” etc., this sailor- 
author looms on the literary horizon of 
the day as one of the immortal writers 
of the sea and its people. 


Christopher Morley, Phi Beta Kappa 
from Haverford College, and Oxonian, 
has long been known to the American 
public as a young critic, essayist, novel- 
ist and poet with a background of sound 
scholarship and an immaculate and 
varied literary taste. He has done as 
much for books and reading as any 
man in his time. 


Recently Morley startled the American 
critics into superlatives of praise with 
his “Where the Blue Begins,” an as- 
tonishing performance in writing im 
the realm of fantastic wisdom. 





DOUBLEDAY, 


requests enclosing ten cents. 


So There! 


(ya, des Aly 


This new book of Franklin P. Adams is as 
good light verse as is written. ($1.50) 


O. Henry Memorial 
Award 


Prize Stories of 1922 


With an introduction by Dr. Blanche Col- 
ton Williams. The magnificence of the 
American short story is nowhere better 
shown than in this collection of the best 
work of modern authors. ($1.90) 


The World Outside 


by HAROLD MacGRATH 


Rich young Bancroft offered $10,000 for a 
taste of adventure. The account of the 
experiences the sum bought makes this 
the best MacGrath story since The Man 
on the Box. ($1.75) 


Wisdom’s Daughter 
The Life and Love Story of She-W ho-M ust- 
Be-Obeyed 
by H. RIDER HAGGARD 
The favorite old romancer writes the fas- 
cinating Diary of ‘‘She”’ of ancient Egypt. 
($1.75) 


The Letters of Lord and 
Lady Wolseley 


edited by SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 


My Experiences at Scot- 
land Yard 


by BASIL THOMSON 

A “typical sword of England, a vivacious 

correspondent . . . asly wit, a democratic 

courtier, and a soldier.” —N. Y. Post. 
($5.00) 


“One of the most exciting books we have 
read in a long time.”—. Y. Herald. 
($2.50) 


The Enchanted April 


by ELIZABETH 
Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


“We know of no book that deals with human frailty with so complete an absence 
of rancor and so enveloping and assuaging a sense of humor.”—F. F. V. in the 
No Y. Tribune. 

(ST OGn ee 


The Fascinating Stranger 


AND OTHER STORIES 
by BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Those who know the charm of Monsieur Beaucaire and the humor of Seventeen 


and Penrod know the quality of these stories by the Dean of American Letters. 
($2.00. . . De luxe, autographed edition, $5.00) 


To be published A pril 7th 
PAGE Gop CG On: 


. De Luxe, autographed edition, $5.00) 50th Thousand. 
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The Common Sense of Coue 







































—the Bible 


of auto-suggestion 






MY METHOD, the only new book by Emile Coué, sums up 
the modern developments of auto-suggestion bringing the 
record up-to-date with the clinical results of Coue’s 
American Tour. 





The Common Sense of Coué 























“I am not a healer®I am not a 
doctor; I do not claim to have 


To Nancy, to the humble home of the chemist Coué, 
have flocked thousands of pilgrims, the great and humble 
alike to learn after what fashion this man has performed 
his apparently miraculous cures. Scientists and medical 
men who have joined this throng have returned to praise 
the simplicity and truth of the method of applying 
psychology to health. 


In MY METHOD, with that simplicity and common 
sense that always attends true greatness, Emile Coue 
has written the last word on auto-suggestion. His book is a 
valuable gift to posterity and with it you may learn how 
potent a gift is the dormant power of your imagination— 
and how you may apply the simple act of wishing to 
the problems of life. 


MY METHOD, is the authoritative book on auto- 
suggestion. 


invented anything. 






“‘T have merely reduced to a simple 
formula for everyday use, and 





practice theories which were known 
to be truths thousands of years 
ago. I have merely applied psy- 











chology to conduct. 







“The practice of auto-suggestion 







will not relieve one from observing 





the ordinary rules of health. 









Most emphatically, I do not advise 







you to dispense with doctor’s 


services. 











“T do not want people to have 
a sort of fanatical belief in me. 







My aim is solely to show you how to 





cure yourselves.” 










(From MY METHOD) 






At All Bookstores, $1.75 
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St. John G. Ervine’s Impressions of 


His ‘‘Elders’’ 


(Continued from page 38) 


Candle of Vision,” “other than this, that I followed a path all may 
travel but on which few do journey.” 


“These visions,” Mr. Ervine adds, “form the foundation of his 
political and economic faith. He advocates cooperative enter- 
prise because he believes in his visions as actual happenings.” 
Of the visible man, George William Russell, Mr. Ervine gives 
this sketch: 


It would be difficult for any intelligent person to come into the 
presence of ‘A. E.” and remain unaware that he is a man of merit. 
He fills a room immediately and unmistakably with the powers of 
his personality. A tall, bearded, untidy man, with full lips and 
bulkily-built body, he draws attention by his deep, gray eyes. When 
he speaks, other people listen. ®If you were to meet him in the 
street, unaware of his identity, and he were to ask you for a match 
with which to light his pipe, you would do more than civilly comply 
with his request; you would certainly say to yourself, “That’s a 
remarkable man!” 


But, with all his admiration for “A. E.,” Mr. Ervine is by no 
means convinced of the rightness of his economic views, or their 
applicability to Irish conditions. He has none of “A. E.’s” 
faith in the small farmer and wage-earner. : 


I have seen nothing [he says], in England or America or Ireland or 
France, to convince me that if the small farmers and the wage- 
earners in the towns were authoritative they would be any more 
democratic than the aristocratic or the manufacturing classes. I 
have seen much to make me feel certain that they will use their 
authority as implacably in their own interests as any aristocrat or 
manufacturer ever used or ever will use his. . . . There certainly is 
not anything more noble or chivalrous in the peasant’s desire to 
keep possession of his means of livelihood than there is in that of 
the Liberty Bond holder. 


Nor does Mr. Ervine by any means subscribe to the shibboleth 
of “nationalism,” and on the subject of Irish nationalism he has 
some outspoken passages of quite hair-raising courage. No one 
but an Irishman dare have written them and expected to go on 
living, nor can one imagine that Ireland would just now be a 
healthy habitat for the writer of such opinions, be he Celt or 
Saxon. 

Mr. Ervine also is not afraid to raise his hand against that 
other sacred ark of the covenant, Gaelic and Irish literature, 
ancient and modern. 


There are people in Dublin [he says], who seem to believe that 
Ireland has produced a greater literature than England, and will 
denounce you as a traitor to your country if you protest that she 
can not show poets of the stature of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Browning and Tennyson, with the 
exception of Mr. Yeats. I am the sort of patriot who would like to 
see his country raise herself to the level of other countries, but I am 
not the sort of patriot who will pretend that she is on the level of 
England and France and Germany when, in fact, she is far below 
it. .. . Our satisfaction with ourselves is so intense that we imagine 
our little efforts in literature to be greater than those of the rest of 
the world. We prate incessantly about the ancient Gaelic literature, 
but are reluctant to produce the evidence for our boasting. We 
forget that the Irishmen of distinction in literature—Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Yeats, Moore and Synge—are not Celtic at 
all, but Anglo-Saxon in origin. 


The generosity of Irish exaggeration, as well as Irish wit and 
lovableness, crops up everywhere in these gallant pages; but 
if Mr. Ervine’s “elders” are all, more or less, seen under a 
Celtic magnifying glass, that is not to say that Mr. Ervine’s 
enthusiasm blinds his judgment in particulars. Allowing for the 
fact that all his heroes—as, after all, heroes should be—are 
represented somewhat more than life-size, he is not afraid of 
coming out straight when he finds himself at odds with them 
and their opinions. But this does not prevent his regarding them 
all as “great”? men and “geniuses,” where other admirers of 
their gifts and achievements may feel that the words “great” 


and “ genius,’ should be reserved for men of larger stature. One 
may have the highest possible admiration for Mr. Yeats, yet hesi- 
tate to call him a “great”? poet; just as one must be pardoned 
for doubting if The English Magazine, under the editorship of 
Mr. Hueffer, was “the greatest magazine that this world has 
ever known,” and the present writer is one for whom praise of 
Mr. Hueffer is peculiarly welcome. Except when now and then 
it has been praised beyond credence, Mr. Hueffer’s poetry has 
yet to win the recognition it deserves. Then.again, there will 
be those who will side with Mr. Max Beerbohm as against Mr. 
Ervine in his general estimate of his eight “elders.” 


There is a cartoon by Mr. Max Beerbohm [Mr. Ervine reminds 
us], in which he shows him elf being conducted through a gallery 
where Mr. Wells, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bennett and 
many other eminent writers are standing on inverted tubs, harangu- 
ing the universe. Having listened to the preachers and propagan- 
dists, Mr. Beerbohm turns to his guide and says, ‘‘ But where are the 
artists?” only to be informed that ‘‘these are the artists!” 


And Mr. Ervine comments: 


There is enough truth in this statement to give pause to those 
about whom it is made, but not sufficient to frighten us who admire 
them. Mr. Wells, for example, can no more elude artistry than he 
can refrain from thinking. ae 


To this it may be retorted that not even Mr. Ervine is going 
to frighten some of us who admire them, too, from thinking that 
Mr. Beerbohm is probably right, after all. Mr. Wells, Mr. Shaw, 
and Mr. Chesterton may be something greater than “artists,” 
if you like, or it may be held that the present century needs— 
and esteems—preachers and propagandists more than it needs 
and esteems artists. Indeed, it would almost seem so. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that in some critical judgments, 
far from narrow or reactionary, these three earnest and brilliant 
writers, with all the immense skill and effectiveness with which 
they use novel and play, and other forms of literary art, use them 
rather as “super’’-journalists and pamphleteers than as artists; 
and that thus their work belongs rather to the literature of 
philosophy and sociology—the literature of those “ideas,” of 
which Mr. Yeats has well said “modern literature is dying” — 
than to literature properly so called. They are doing brilliant 
work for their day and generation, the value of which is still 
largely “experimental” and open to discussion, but, having served 
that purpose, shall we find in them those ‘abiding qualities of 
human appeal which bring delight, sustenance and refreshment 
to the human spirit? ZThe High Muses are not mocked, or only 
by those who have never been allowed to come into their presence. 

These fundamental considerations, however; need not inter- 
fere with our enjoyment of Mr. Ervine’s book. We are all in- 
terested in his eight “elders,” and we like to hear about them, 
particularly from So competent and so entertaining a witness. 
It does not in the least matter whether we agree with Mr. Ervine’s 
estimate of them. In fact, to be frank, they serve, for the present 
reviewer, chiefly as pegs on which to hang Mr. Ervine’s own 
vigorous and inspiring writing. Tho he is plainly not thinking 
of himself, is in fact comfortingly nonegoistic, one is glad of the 
book for the intimate acquaintance it enables us to make 
with Mr. Ervine’s own mind and heart. One likes to read him 
because he is, in his own phrase, “a romantic realist,” and of 
romantic realists we need as many as possible just now. One 
likes to read him for illuminating passages such as this, in which, 
with all his admiration for Mr. Shaw, he lays an unerring critical 
finger on that limitation in Mr. Shaw which keeps him from 
understanding humanity, and has given him his great public of 
provincial, half-baked “thinkers”’: 


Mr. Chesterton has illustrated the peculiar quality of the English 
mind by comparing the roads of France with the roads of England; 
and the comparison might be used to illustrate the difference between 
the mind of Mr. Shaw and the mind of the average man. Mr. Ches- 
terton asserts that the desi n of English and French roads, the first 
all winding and irregular, the second straight as if drawn with the 
aid of a ruler, shows a fundamental difference between the two 


(Continued on page 44) 
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panionable. 





The New York Times: 





“We find that a new and vitalizing stimulus 
has been brought to our lives . . . if one is to 
characterize Hudson’s writing in a word it 
would be companionableness.”’ 







Politics 
By FRANK EXLINE 


In an extended front page re- 
view The Times said: 









“Tt is given to few people to project 
into the political forum an idea so 
fundamental that, if accepted, it 
would undermine the basis of existing 
thought and sweep ancient axioms and 
familiar phrases into the dustbin. It 
is given to still fewer to state the idea 
so clearly, with an outlook upon our 
political system at once so realistic 
and so finely philosophic, that dis- 
sent becomes very difficult. But that 
is what the author of this small 
volume has done.” 2.00 


What to Eat 


In Health and Disease 
By BENJAMIN HARROW 


Author of “Vitamines,” 
“Glands in Health and Dis- 
ease,” etc. 


A non-technical yet strictly 
scientific account of our knowl- 
edge of foods. Those whose 
acquaintance with biology is 
in its early stages may prefer to 
read first the final chapter on 
the chemistry, physiology and 
anatomy of the digestive tube. 
On the other hand, one anxious 
to apply its facts at once can 
begin with the third chapter, 
‘fon the planning of meals.” 


And in the case of minor illness 
the chapters on “‘ Diseases due 
to faulty diet,” “‘Diet in diges- 
tive disorders’? and ‘‘Diet in 
some’ common diseases,” are 
of extreme value. $2.00 


Mainly East 
By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


-A thoroughly enjoyable record 
of a 50,000-mile sketching trip 
through Egypt, Palestine, the 
Greek Islands, Smyrna, etc., in 
search of whatever of beauty 
or uncommon interest an ex- 
perienced traveller might find 
to see. $6.00 



































value.” 






681 Fifth Avenue 








Foreword by Edward Garnett. 


The Times (London) calls it: 


““Thé appropriate summing up of all his other 
books; it knits into a whole that life in Nature 
and man which was an unfading joy and won- 
der to him.” 


The Life of the Spirit and the 


Life of To-day 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Author of ‘“‘ Mysticism,” ‘‘Practical Mysticism,” “The Essentials 
of Mysticism,” etc. 


The Continent:—‘‘Readers of Miss Underhill’s earlier writings 
have been hoping for a book like this. We wish there were some 
way to arrest the attention of some modern educators and social 
workers to this book. .. . Miss Underhill renders here a rich 
service of protection for the new day.” 


The Life of 


Cardinal Gibbons 


With Illustrations 
By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


The Atlantic Monthly:—“ A stirring book this, and, when one is in the mood for it 00k w 
A book to be read at a sitting; a book for all lovers of the adventure and variety of life.”’—Henry G. 


These books can be bought through any bookstore; or (postage extra) direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


. . Dr. Will’s biography is a 


, a book without a peer. 


A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK 


The summing up of W. H. HUDSON’S life of observation in a book wonderfully com- 
First American edition, limited, $5.00 


The Literary Review, New York: 


“His work exhibits richness and fine discrim- 
ination. . . . There are few with whom one 
may pass the time of day more delightfully 
than with Mr. Hudson.”—Brooks Shepard. 


Among Mr. Hudson’s prized books are: 


A Shepherd’s Life.................... $3.00 Countries 

ThesPurpletangme. ........ 0. cca oS 2.00 of the Mind 

A’ Crystal AG@wmme. .. 5... encase 2.00 By J. MIDDLETON MURRY 

9 

Dead Man’s Plack Be = 2 ONS Sei 'oets oh ea eer ee te 2.50 “There is warmth pervading every 

Adventures Among Birds............. 4.00 line and every page . . . and the im- 
5 : I pression made by the entire essay is in 

Birds in Town and Village re ee 4.00 cn case that it is well nigh perfect 

Birds of La Plata, 2 vols............... 15.00 the W.-Y. Tiel pdieeds Mae 

Idle Days in Patagonia... 2.00 1) ] wecione: He Sent ie eaten te 

A Traveller in Little Things........... 3.00 haps the highest.” $4.00 

The Naturalist in La Plata............ 3.00 

The Book of a Naturalist ............. 3.00 Valley Waters 

Far Away and Long Ago.............. 3.00 ' By CHARLES D. STEWART 


Miss Agnes Repplier writes:—‘1 do 
not read many novels, but I read this 
as soon as it came. You see, I am 
never done reading ‘Partners of 
Providence’ and ‘Buck.’ There are 
a few chapters in those books which 
I nearly know by heart. ‘Valley 
Waters’ is vastly different, but in its 
way as good. And the problem of first 
impressions and early recollections is 
one which interests me deeply.” 


It is a novel of unusual dignity 
and beauty of spirit. $2.00 


The Works of Li Po 
Chinese Poet 


Translated into English verse 
by SHIGEYOSHI OBATA. 


Arthur P. Waley: ‘‘Mr. Obata is one 
of the very few translators of Oriental 
poetry who give one the impression 
that he is capable of telling us what his 
poet felt, . . . and his use of words 
shows that poetry is his province.” — 
The Literary Review. $3.50 


$2.50 


JEROME ELMER MURPHY writes in the V. Y. Evening Post: 


“At this time, when the term ‘Americanism’ is stretched to cover 
a multitude of conceptions, it is refreshing to review in the clear 
light of Dr. Will’s excellent biography, the life of so distinguished 
an American as Cardinal Gibbons, whose career was patterned 
after this gospel of patriotism. . 
story of a great American as well as a great churchman told with 
many intimate touches born of a great friendship. It is also 
a very interesting narrative of a phase of the development of 
American political ideas which gives it a permanent historical 
2 vols. $10.00 


Three Plays 
By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Stark Young writes of the first, “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author:” 
“Tt shows a brilliant originality and 
invention in the situation... it 
releases a poignant vitality, a pressure 
of life. It moves you with the tragic 
sense of a passionate hunger for 
reality and pause amid the flux of 
things.’—The New Republic. $3.00 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI’S enthralling account of astounding adventures 


A man’s book. 
Beston. $2.00 


New York 
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races: the English as wayward and casual as their roads, going lazily 
and easily to their journey’s end; the French as logical and well- 
defined as their roads, going without any circumlocution to their 
journey’s end. Mr. Shaw’s mind goes directly to its goal, and he 
tries to persuade the rest of mankind to follow his example. But 
the rest of mankind does not wish to go by the most direct route 
to any goal; it wants to dally on the ways; it wants to explore all the 
little by-paths and hidden corners; it even wants to turn back on its 
course to examine some place that it has already seen; and, above all, 
it wants to waste time. . 


Once, in France, when my battalion was marching along a road 
toward a part of the country in which we had been some weeks before, 
I heard a soldier in my platoon saying to his comrade as we came to 
familiar places, ‘‘Thank God, they’ve cut down those bloody trees!” 
and immediately I understood why the French roads bored the 
British soldier. That inexorable logic, all that neatness, those terribly 
straight roads with the trees growing at regular intervals, . . . “‘dress- 
ing by the right,” as the soldiers said, and looking as if the men who 
planted them had performed the operation according to some 
mathematical formula, ... all these things, inhumanly tidy and 
well-ordered, nauseated the mind. 


I have done much walking on English and French roads, and I will 
wager that boredom will seize the traveler on a French road long be- 
fore his interest on an English road has been exhausted. And, in their 
unintellectual, instinctive, wayward fashion, the English are more 
right about life than the French are. Mr. Shaw, I imagine, is incapa- 
ble of understanding the state of mind of my soldier who thanked 
God that the neatly arranged trees on the neatly designed French road 
had been cut down. To him it would seem right that if trees are to be 
grown at all, they should be grown according to formula. He sees 
something stupid and wrong in the English method of planting 
an acorn in any hole that is visible and letting the tree grow as it 
pleases. . 


“T have an immense capacity for social chatter,” confesses Mr. 
Lewis Hind in “More Authors and I,” and his readers will be the 
last to regret it. He is, indeed, an admirable gossip, in the pleasant 
sense of that word, and, as his editorial and journalistic life in 
London and New York has brought him into contact with every 
writer, big and little, of the last thirty years, and as he has, too, 
a retentive memory, as well as, one suspects, a retentive diary, this 
volume and the volume preceding, which deservedly met with 
a warm welcome, make together a very entertaining sort of history 
of a multifariously active literary period. Mr. Hind, too, is more 
than a gossip. He is a shrewd, if kindly and socially diplomatic, 
critic as well. And in his way, also, he is something of an artist. 
For each of these brief papers combines in a skilful combination 
a thumb-nail portrait of its subject with an account of, and a 
critical estimate of, his or her work. As will be known to many 
of his readers, those papers made their original appearance, week 
by week, on the excellent literary page of The Christian Science 
Monitor, and the limitation of space thus imposed upon them has 
resulted in their compact, “swallow-flight” form. They usually 
run to no more than six pages, and it is a lesson in artistic economy 
to watch what deft use Mr. Hind makes of his “scanty plot of 
ground.” 


Brief as these papers are, they give us no undue sense of brevity, 
and, indeed, when one has come to the end of one of them, one is 
surprized to find how much Mr. Hind has got in, and with how 
light a touch he has done it. His “Fifty Men and Women 
Authors,” arranged alphabetically, begin with Mr. George Ade, 
and end with Mr. Israel Zangwill, and there is no one between that 
we are not interested to hear about, from George Eliot and Herbert 
Spencer to such latest-born of fame as Miss Amy Lowell and Mr. 
A. S. M. Hutchinson. And, as well as the more loudly bruited 
names, we are grateful for sympathetic records of such quiet 
scholars as A. H. Bullen, men slowly coming into their own such 
as Mr. Arthur Machen, and quiet, secure artists, temporarily 
de mode, such as Mr. James Lane Allen; good half-forgotten writ- 
ers, too, such as Harold Frederic, and such “inheritors of unful- 
filled renown” as Lionel Johnson and John Davidson. There is 


scarcely any writer of his period about whom we have any curiosity 
that we look for in vain in Mr. Hind’s index. Most of us, for 
instance, have dipt into “The Golden Bough,” and wondered 
what manner of man is he who has lived in that vast honeycomb 
of so much romantic learning. Here is Mr. Hind obligingly on the 
spot with this account of his hearing Sir James George Frazer 
lecturing on “ London Life in the Time of Addison” at the Royal 
Institution. The audience at Royal Institution lectures, Mr. 
Hind tells us, with his gentle humor, is, as one had surmised, of a 
special kind: 
The men, with a few exceptions, are a particular type. They have 

large heads, dome-shaped foreheads, and tangled untrimmed beards. 

I believe them to be Victorian survivals, who acquired the lecture 

habit in their youth, and have never been able to break them- 

selves of it. Whatever the lecture may be, they always seem to 

attend. 


To this audience enter the author of “The Golden Bough” and 
“The Magical Origin of Kings” (what fascinating titles!) : 


The clock pointed to three. Promptly the small door in the wall of 
the lecture theater opened, and a man, a small man, with a small 
beard and.glasses, ran—it was hardly a walk—as if he were a human 
rabbit, straight to the desk, and at once turned out the light. That, 
I think, was a characteristic action of this scholar. He does not like 
publicity—even from a lamp. At once he opened his manuscript and 
began to read, in a firm, crisp voice, which could be heard all over the 
theater, and in a broad Scottish accent. I liked that, and I liked his 
impersonal way, without an aside, without any attempt to make a 
contact with his audience; but this method of lecturing does not make 
for popularity. That, probably, is the last thing Sir James Frazer 
wants. He read straight on, clearly, forcibly, and I must confess 
that I was more interested in his manner than his matter. He did not 
throw any illumination on Addison: he did not lure that aloof figure 
from his distinguished literary retreat. Many of the Victorians 
nodded, but I kept wide awake. 


Of a very different literary figure, whom I mentioned a little 
way back—Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer—Mr. Hind gives us this 
characteristic glimpse: 


He is a curious mixture of modesty and effrontery. In conversation 
he is modest; with a pen in his hand he sometimes writes in a way 
that goads the average man to exasperation. . . . Obviously a man of 
talent and learning, some of his friends sometimes try to check his 
ambient air of knowing everything. Years ago when I was staying 
at Winchelsea I told a lady that I was about to spend an evening at the 
Hueffers’. ‘Don’t praise Fordie to his face!” she said. “It’s not good 
for him.” In the course of the evening someone sang what I thought 
was an Elizabethan song very beautifully. The strong and lyrical 
simplicity of the words was wedded to an air that suited them 
exactly. I was so charmed with the performance that I begged for 
arepetition. This was done, and I said, with some emotion, and not 
without pride in my perspicacity: ‘‘What a combination—Shake- 
speare and Purcell! We can do nothing like that nowadays.” Fordie, 
who had been reclining on a couch, suppressed a yawn and said, 
“T wrote the words and the music.” 


Mr. Hind’s volume is rich in such vivid, intimate glimpses of his 
fifty “specimens,” but, as I have said, his papers are far more 
than such gossip,and one perhaps values them most for the politely 
independent bits of criticism, which his evident pleasure in the 
acquaintance of his various great ones does not prevent his 
making. Sometimes he half waives his opinion aside under cover 
of taking leave, as one slips out from an afternoon tea with a mur- 
mured compliment to host or hostess, but it is always hinted, and 
one never finds him saying more than he means. There is always 
a strong streak of obstinate critical judgment behind his “party” 
smile. You can’t get him to say, for instance, that Mr. George 
Ade is a great humorist, or that “A. E.” is a great poet, nor do the 
resounding booms for W. H. Hudson or Herman Melville carry 
him off his critical feet. He even dares to hint that the vogue of 
Mr. Walter de la Mare . . . but then “it is not Mr. de la Mare’s 
fault that ‘Memoirs of a Midget’ has been boomed,” and “I am 
delighted that the Georgian poets have realized the virtue of 
team-work.”’ - Thanks for a most pleasant afternoon! 
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The Wonderful King- 
dom of the Animals 


The icy wastes of the Arctic, the dense jungles 
of the tropics. and every clime between, form 
provinces in the animal kingdom each with 
its own peculiar forms of life The most 
vivid imagination could not conceive of the 
amazing creatures that exist today. of the 
process of evolution through which they de- 
veloped. of their instincts and habits. But 
the whole story is told in The Outline of 
Science. 





Amazing New 
Discoveries 


Science is steadily adding to its wonderful 
knowledge and has recently made discoveries 
that revolutionize modern ideas The 
startling truths about psychoanalysis, ra- 
dium, relativity anatomizing the atom. 
wireless and radio, which scientists have dis- 
closed, mark vital points in the progress 
toward full understanding of Nature’s ele- 
mental forces. You get a clear, simple nar- 
rative of them all in The Outline of Science. 


res Shea 


Marvels of the Insect 
World 


Each of the myriad types of insect life lives 
in a wonderful little world, has its own method 
of living and struggle for existence, is the 
hero of strange adventures and the perpe- 
trator of strange crimes. Read of these 
fascinating little lives in The Outline of 
Science. 














The Romance of a Thousand Thrills 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


You May Enjoy It 
For Five Days, Free 


And Own This Magnificent Work 
On Very Easy Payments 


At last you may see clearly all the marvels of the world we 
live in and understand the miracles that are going on all 
about us. Step by step, through the ages Man has been 
discovering the secrets of Nature, has been disclosing the 
mysteries of life, has been creating instruments that give 
him almost unbelievable powers. 


And now, for the first time, the whole amazing story of all 
that science has accomplished is given to you in one simple, 
flowing narrative that strips the technicalities from scien- 
tific knowledge and shows it in all its romantic fascination. 
Who would not thrill to the absorbing adventures, the keen 
romance of this magic story? 


A Huge Gallery 
of Startling Pictures 


Nearly 1,000 magnificent illustrations picture the wonders you 
read about. Photographs and drawings, many in full natural 
colors, all scientifically accurate, form a pictorial history of science 
that is unequalled in interest. 


The Cream of Scientific Genius 


Professor J. Arthur Thomson, of the University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, editor of the Outline of Science, is one of the foremost 
scientists in the world to-day. Assisting him in the preparation 
of this work were many other authorities of international fame. 
You get, therefore, the cream of the world’s scientific genius in a 
plain story simply told. 


Hailed Everywhere With 
_ Enthusiasm 


William Beebe, famous scientist: N. P. Dawson, in the New York 
“Written by the most able man in Globe: ‘More interesting to read 
his field who conceived it at the than any romance.” 


most propitious time, and has exe- z 
cuted it im the most admirable H. L. Pangborn, in the New York 
manner .~ Herald. ‘‘An epoch-making per- 
formance of incalculable value.”’ 
Dr. Frank Crane, distinguished f 4 
editor: ‘‘ Here are the foundations of Burton Rascoe, in the New York 
our civilisation. Here is the stuff of Tribune: “‘A fascinating work 
which all respectable thinking is which kept me up long after mid- 
composed.” night.” 


Judge for Yourself 
Examine it FREE 


Pay for it Practically at Your Convenience 


The four big volumes of this work will be delivered prepaid to you 
for five days’ examination if you simply sign and return the at- 
tached coupon. If you do not wish to keep them, return them to 
us and be under no further obligation. If you decide to keep them, 
send us a first payment of $1.00 and nine monthly payments of 
$2.00 each—$19.00inall. If you prefer to close the matter at once, 
remit $18,00 in full payment. Mail*the coupon and let the work 
tell its own amazing story. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Dept. 232 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 


Four Handsome Volumes—beautifully bound, gold stamped. Each vol- 


ume 7¥%4 x 103% inches and 1¥% inches thick. Nearly 1,000 illustrations. 


months. 


Name 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Dept. 23 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


Address. . 























Man—Conqueror of the 
Universe 


From the time uncounted ages ago, when the 
human intellect first began groping for light, 
man has continued his irresistible advance in 
the conquest of his kingdom. In all litera- 
ture there is no more thrilling romance than 
that of man’s rise to the amazing power which 
science gives him today. The Outline of 
Science gives it to you in the most- gripping 
style 




















Inventions that work 
Miracles 


The magic of science is best revealed in the 
marvelous instruments it has created. Man's 
inventions enable him to search out the 
secrets of the stars, reveal the mysteries of 
the invisible world, harness tremendous pow- 
ers, see through solid objects, measure the 
speed of thought, work a thousand other 
wonders. Read about these instruments, 
how man has made them and what he accom- 
plished with them in The Outline of Science. 
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The People of the Air 


Soaring about the clouds, skimming over the 
waves, darting through the trees, floating 
through the shadowy woods—here, and 
everywhere else, Nature has brought into 
being the winged people. Gorgeous or plain, 
small or mighty, gentle or ferocious, they are 
all intensely interesting when the wonders of 
their lives are revealed as in The Oulline of 
Science. 


This Coupon Brings 
the Set on Approval 


wb 


Send me, on approval, The Ouiline of Science in four large volumes, 
handsomely bound, with nearly 1,000 illustrations. I may, if I 
wish, return the volumes within five days and owe you nothing. 
If I keep them, I will send you either $18.00 in full payment, ora 
first payment of $1.00 and $2.00 each month thereafter for nine 
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The Waste Land of the Younger Generation 
By Herbert S. Gorman 


its arid stretches sally the cohorts of critics, waving 

their swords and, most of the time, shouting so loudly 
that one is unable to understand what they are saying. There is 
a maximum of noise and a minimum of sense. No poem since the 
advent of the “Spoon River Anthology” has aroused so much 
infuriated discussion, and no book, not even James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” has been approached more blindly. Its adherents 
see nothing but its virtues; its detractors see nothing but its 
faults. Somewhere between these 
two camps “The Waste Land”’ 
really lies. 

Mrs. Mary M. Colum dis- 
misses T. S. Eliot as an assimila- 
tive writer. Louis Untermeyer 
attacks the poem because of its 
many quotations and its incoher- 
ence. Christopher Morley ap- 
pears to think that it is a hoax. 
Mrs. Elinor Wylie, uncritical but 
impassioned, writes a noble de- 
fense of “The Waste Land” that 
is almost a poem in itself. Ed- 
mund Wilson, Jr., a little lacking 
in humor, offers a grave defense 
that would hft “The Waste 
Land” to the plane of the few 
great poems of modern times. 

- Gilbert Seldes, rather unable to 
cope with imaginative litera- 
ture, also defends it. Burton S. 
Rascoe chatters amusingly about 
it, but presents no coherent criti- 
cism. Keith Preston picks out the 
soda-water line for ridicule, ap- 
parently arriving at the naive 
conclusion that Eliot meant pop. 
One wonders if Mr. Preston is a 
bachelor. Edward Anthony 
thinks that the expanse from 
which the trees were hewn which 
went to make the paper for Mr. 
Eliot’s poem should be called “The Waste Land.” Conrad Aiken, 
in The New Republic, offered a wise and reasonable judgment 
which recognized the virtues of the poem and at the same time 
did not blink at the faults. And so it goes. Ferocious blows are 
dealt by tin swords upon tin armor, and the audience on the side- 
lines sits and snickers agreeably. 

From the whirl of dust a few intelligent comments come. The 
best of the attacking party appears to be Mr. Louis Untermeyer. 
The best of the defenders are Conrad Aiken, Elinor Wylie and 
Edmund Wilson, Jr.. The accusation of hoax is unsupported by 
any evidence, and one must arrive at the conclusion that the wish 
is father to the thought in this case. It is not so much life as an 
old accepted idealism broken to bits beneath the hard piles of 
Time that T. S. Eliot observes through tragically ironic eyes. It is 
possible that he has progressed since the composition of “The 
Waste Land,” and that that poem may be regarded as an aspect 
of a cruelly sophisticated nature. But that does not lessen the 
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T. S. ELIOT 


_been a favorite critical attitude ffom time immemorial. 


importance of the poem for those readers in whom it struck (or 
rather smashed) an emotional chord. 

The laborious subterfuges that have carried Man forward into 
the arid stretches of modern civilization have failed. That is 
what Mr. Eliot states in “’The Waste Land.” We have come to a 
dry desolation, and there is nothing here but hard rock and the 
faint mirages of a freshness that actually existed once, but which 
has now dwindled into the haunting fragments of broken memories. 
And because the present wreckage may be pictured only through 
shattered recapitulations of the 
past things that once made Life 
green and fruitful, we find the 
poet employing an _ allusive 
method of composition in “The 
Waste Land,” driving new con- 
notations home through the em- 
ployment of the old beauties that 
starred literature, repeating lines 
and fragments of lines, phrases 
and words (but always adjusting 
them to a new significance), 
giving, as it were, the reverse of 
the shield, the mocking hollow- 
ness of those ancient and inspired 
thoughts repeated among these 
hard calcined rocks of our petty 
practicalities and hypocrisies. 

There are two ways of ap- 
proaching “The Waste Land.” 
One is to place the eye of the 
mind very close to the pages and. 
observe only the incoherent parts 
as they follow one another in: a. 
more or less unconnected man- 
ner. The same might be done 
with canvases of Whistler and 
Claude Monet, speculating on the 
various daubs of paint, and so, 
viewing the parts instead-of the 
whole, see nothing but the strokes 
of the palette-knife and the hair- 
marks of the brushes. This has 
The 
second method of approach is to stand back a bit and permit these 
sections to fall into an ensemble. It is readily granted that some 
of these sections do not accept their places in the general scheme 
of the poem with any degree of acquiescence, and this is the fault 
of the poet. But the general outline is there for those who care 
to see it; the mood is a unified one; the total impression is one of 
singular compactness; one affirmation is driven home by varying 
strokes. It is one of the provinces of poetry to awaken a sad 
nostalgia, and this “The Waste Land”’ does. 

The vexed question of the lberal use of many quotations 
arises. Well, why not? If these flash-backs to other works of | 
literature come to the reader with a new significance, why may 
they not be used? Dvof¥ak and Strauss both employed snatches 
from other musical compositions in their work, yet the integrity 
of their performances was not appreciably diminished thereby. 
Indeed, this entire question of using tags from other poets has 
been hoisted into a significance that it does not merit. Any well- 
read person is aware of most of them, and “The Waste Land” 
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HE B. &L. colophon (trade mark) has become to an ever increasing public the symbol 

of Good Books.’ This is because we have looked upon the business of publishing 

primarily as an adventure, though common sense has characterized our activities, and 
asa result today we have more than our share of great popular successes. Nevertheless weare 
mainly intrigued by the morrow. We have both our spiritual and material capital tied up in the 
future of “Good Books.”’ Other publishers at times have characterized us asbeing “daring.” 
Imaginative would have been a better word, for our ventures had been grounded in faith, in an 
unfailing belief in the quality of our books, and in the public’s ultimate acceptance of our 
standards. This faith hasbeen amply justifiedand our rewards have been two-fold. First, the 
realization that wehavebeen instrumental in creating ever widening audiences for such writers 
as Theodore Dreiser, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Eugene O’Neill, Rose Macaulay, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Franz Molnar, Waldo Frank, John Cournos, Ben Hecht, Harry Kemp,T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, etc. Second, we have had the material satisfaction of seeing our books heading the various lists of ‘best 
sellers” with surprising frequency. The titles that follow have been chosen from our spring list of forty-two publica- 
tions with the readers of the International Book Review particularly in mind, and we have no hesitancy in 
recommending any or all of them for your consideration. 
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BLACK OXIEN 


by GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


‘In the past few weeks BLACK OXEN has become one of the best 
selling books in Chicago, (and this applies to all of the larger cities 
in America) and by the middle of Spring any woman who has not 
read it will find herself hopelessly out of the talk of the town, for 
it has many elements of popularity—it is as timely as today’s news- 


paper. It has mystery, suspense, and a love story. It is more frank 
than anything F. Scott FitzGerald or Robert Herrick ever attempted, and it marks theshigh point of achievement for Mrs. 


Atherton as a novelist.”—Chicago Daily News 


FLAMING YOUTH 


by WARNER FABIAN 


(America’s best selling novel)—$2.00 


“RLAMING YOUTH is a big book in the sense that it is amazingly 
well written, that it has the earmarks of years of craftsmanship behind 
it. The author makes good his claim to honesty, and makes good, too, 
the claim of the publishers that he is one’of the important novelists 
of this country. What is the story? Simply an account of the engage- 


ments and marriages of three girls from the time when Pat, a child of 
fifteen, is ‘awakened’ by being kissed at a party. Simple? That is not quite the word. You will exclaim ‘Good God!’ at 
various times as an expression of admiration and dismay, and when you’ve read it you won't forget it for a long, 


long time.”—The Philadelphia Ledger 


TEODORO™SAGE 


by LUIGI LUCATELLI 


“I make you my compliments on an astonishing book. 
Each of the stories is as good as a cocktail, you feel your- 
self being led into a mental trap and wonder how the 
ingenious devil will surprise you at the end, but he always 
does, and a warm cerebral glow rises within you.” 

—Christopher Morley $2.00 


THE HOLY TREE 


by GERALD O’DONOVAN 


“is a stalwart and powerful love story. Its realism and its 
power have not been lessened a bit, by a lack of the Freud- 
ian influence. The Holy Tree isa grand and glorious book.” 
—F, F. V. in N.Y. Tribune $2.00 


SONS#° LOVERS 


by D. H. LAWRENCE 


This is Mr. Lawrence’s greatest and most popular novel, 
made available for the first time at 95c in the Modern 
Library edition.. Over a hundred other titles make up the 
Modern Library. of the world’s recent classics. Our illus- 
trated catalogue will be sent on request. 


Modern Library Edition 95c 


POOR PINNEY - 


(Seventeenth Printing)—$2.00 


THE HOUSE«YOSI 


by GEORG SCHOCK 


“Georg Schock’s power of presenting a moving situation or 
episode is unquestionable. Memorable pictures survive the 
reading of the book, a fine sense of both the fullness 
and the poverty of agricultural life. The author’s sensitive 
feeling for the unpropitious background of her story is 
not the least merit of this intensely interesting story.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger $2.00 


MYSTERY GENEVA 


by ROSE MACAULAY 


“is the most brilliant satirical mystery novel of the season 
by the author of ‘Potterism’ and ‘Dangerous Ages’.” G.K. 
Chesterton considers the book the best English novel of 
the year. $1.75 


OUR LITTLE GIRL 


by ROBERT A. SIMON 


Hendrik WillemVan Loon in the Baltimore Sun says, “ ‘Our 
Little Girl’ is the most delightfully sophisticated bit of sar- 
casm we have seen for many a day, a fine description of the 
ubiquitous * near artist.’ It is the inside story of the great 
musical fake which day after day turns out new ‘talent 

told with finesse and accuracy. The end is sublime.” $2.00 


- - = by MARIAN CHAPMAN 


“As an antidote to Babbitt, Pinney is a humorous, pathetic figure, striving earnestly to acquire a See a his wife, 
his son, and the community, and failing successively. When all is said and done, The Pinneys are probably more true 


and more numerous than The Babbitts.”—Baltimore Sun 


$2.00 


We suggest that after choosing your book or books that you make all haste to your nearest booksellers 
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The Waste Land of the Younger Generation 
(Continued from page 46) 


has assuredly been written for well-read persons. It will never be 
a poem of general popularity, any more than any type of cerebral 
poetry will be accepted by the general mass of readers. In a final 
analysis, is it necessary to know the source of these quotations? 
Do they not fit into “The Waste Land”’ as the author intended? 
And was his intention not to fling up at the reader the broken 
ejaculations, the pitiful salvage of an intellectual consciousness 
that has reached the arid places and can exist only on the shat- 
tered fragments of an idealism that has perished? “ ‘These frag- 
ments I have shored against my ruins.”” We may not believe it, 
but surely T. S. Eliot may make his poem as personal an expres- 
sion as he desires, and we must accept his attitude in all sincerity, 
searching only for poetry and not for a propaganda that will walk 
hand in hand with our own ideas of modern life. The motif of 
“The Waste Land” is stated in the four opening lines: 


April is the cruelest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 


And so memory and desire are mixed in the opening section, 
broken flashes-back at childhood, when “summer surprized us, 
coming over the Starnbergersee.”’ But these things are gone now. 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man, 

You can not say, or guess, for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 

And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. 


So comes the first suggestion of the Waste Land. Now this 
idea of the Waste Land employs an old legend which T. S. 
Eliot admits he found in Miss Jessie Weston’s “From Ritual to 
Romance.” It is necessary only to know this legend in the most 
superficial manner to observe properly how the poet employs it in 
the structure of his poem. One should also have an acquaintance 
with Sir James Frazer’s “The Golden Bough,” particularly the 
volumes devoted to the Atthis, Adonis, Osiris myths, in order to 
be familiarly conversant with some of the symbolism in “The 
Waste Land.” 

Miss Weston explains about a mythological Fisher King whose 
loss of virility is sympathetically reflected in the condition of his 
land, where all reproductive processes stop, the water drying up, 
nothing growing. It is the task of a certain hero to restore this 
Waste Land and to do this through a quest of the Grail. In Mr. 
Eliot’s poem we find the Waste Land, but there is no hint of 
the hero who shall bring that restoring idealism to unseal the dried 
springs of life. Several threads of legend and myth are tied up in 
the poem, but all the men may be regarded as one man, and all 
the women may be regarded as one woman. They are but varying 
angles on two essences that have reached a deplorable disillu- 
slonment. 

Following the introduction of the motif of ““The Waste Land,” 
the mood shifts to more scattered memories of past times. There 
is a “hyacinth girl,” there are even snatches from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” The idea of the Tarot cards is pictured, and after this 
the poet observes in a wistful and beautiful snatch of poetry the 
City about him, a sadly ironic contemplation: 

Unreal City, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 

I had not thought death had undone so many. 

Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 

Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 

To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 

With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine. 

There I saw one I knew, and stopped him, crying: “Stetson! 
“You who were with me in the ships at Mylae! 
“That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 
“Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 


“Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed? 

“Oh, keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 

“Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again! 

“You! hypocrite leeteur!—mon semblable—mon frére!”’ 


There are twisted quotations in the last part of this section, 
but do they not come naturally enough? Is it not possible to 
conceive of an educated man breaking out into ironic paraphrases 
of great lines when stirred mightily by either triumph or despair? 

Broken scenes follow, snatches of conversation apparently 
irrelevant, bits of ragtime, but a hard passionate despair may be 
sensed through them all. Contrast is cleverly employed. There 
is the sophisticated woman talking with immense futility in her 
elaborate room, to be immediately followed by the coarse conver- 
sation from the pub outside, these last speeches frequently broken 
into by the anxious bartender with his “Hurry up, please, it’s 
time,’ meaning that he must close up shop. “The Fire Sermon,”’ 
emphasizing the crude descent from the high old idealism, is fol- 
lowed by the long speech of Tiresias, the blind seer, half-man and 
half-woman. Here is the heart of the poem, for all men and all 
women meet in this symbolical figure, and what he sees through 
his blind eyes is the very meat of the poem. And what he sees is 
the heartbreaking degradation of that clean, fiery-white passion, 
known of old time, to the automatic lusts and commonplaces of 
these modern times. Then, further emphasizing this dark disil- 
lusionment, follow the songs of the three Thames maidens, the 
first of them Queen Elizabeth, the others calloused modern types. 
The episode of the drowned Phoenician Sailor, sonorous with 
vague thunders, completes the full presentation of the Waste 


Land. 


After the torch-light red on sweaty faces, 
After the frosty silence in the gardens, 

After the agony in stony places, 

The shouting and the crying, 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains, 
He who was living is now dead, 

We who were living are now dying, 

With a little patience. 


Here is no water, but only rock, 

Rock and no water, and the sandy road, 

The road winding above among the mountains, 

Which are mountains of rock without water. 

If there were water we should stop and drink. 

Amongst the rock one can not stop or think; 

Sweat is dry, and feet are in the sand; 

If there were only water amongst the rock, 

Dead mountain mouth of carious teeth that can not spit! 
Here one can neither stand nor lie nor sit; . 
There is not even silence in the mountains, 

But dry sterile thunder without rain; 

There is not even solitude in the mountains, 

But red sullen faces sneer and snarl 

From doors of mud-cracked houses. 


The poem grows more feverish, as tho a parched man were 
thrusting hard words from him. Sounds of lamentation are-in 
the air; the City that is all cities cracks and bursts in the violet 
light. , 

A woman drew her long black hair out tight 

And fiddled whisper music on those strings; 

And bats with baby faces in the violet light 

Whistled, and beat their wings 

And crawled head downward down a blackened wall; 

And upside down in air were towers 

Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhausted wells. 


Are not these tragic implications plain enough? Is it possible 
for one to read and not be stirred by the hard, dry, gasping emo- 
tion that would seem almost to strangle the poet as he tears it 
from him? Yet, in spite of these passages, T. S. Eliot has been 
dubbed a mere epigrammatist and “The Waste Land” a hoax. 

To the grumbling thunder of phrases from the Upanishads the 
poem ends. Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata—Give, Sympathize, 
Control. Each word is followed by an explanatory paragraph. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Surely the Big Novel of the Spring 


TRODDEN GOLD 


By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


Fanny Butcher in The Chicago Tribune says: ‘*‘ Trodden Gold’ is as good as any story 
I’ve read yet this year. It is a book which has the same appeal that ‘If Winter 
Comes’ had. ... You'll like everybody in it... . It’s just the novel that the 
reading public will be glad to find, I'll wager, and it will be a best seller.” 


Fifth Large Printing. 
TUMBLEWEEDS 
By HAL G. EVARTS 


The New York Herald says: ‘‘Mr. Evarts has done something very well worth while 
in this book. It is a broadly-conceived and well-executed picture of ‘the last dash 
of American homesteaders.’ ‘Tumbleweeds’ has an epic quality; a simplicity, 
dignity and directness that give it-real distinction. It is a book of lasting values.” 


$1. 
THE ISLE OF RETRIBUTION q 
By EDISON MARSHALL 


The Portland Oregonian says: ‘‘The Northwest, particularly the immediate North- 
west, has thus far been Edison Marshall's field, and through his frequent novels he 
has won a place upon which no other contemporary writer encroaches. He is the 
truthful exponent of the present-day West. Whatever Marshall writes of really 
exists. He has gathered his experience personally and has made his stories accurate. 
... ‘The Isle of Retribution’ is undoubtedly one of the best books Edison Marshall 
has ever written.” Second Printing. $1.75 


THE CODE OF THE KARSTENS 
By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


Frederick O’Brien, author of ‘‘Atolls of the Sun,” says: ‘‘Mr. Kinney has written 
a superb and honest study of a man’s way with women. There is more color and 
frank delineation of character than in a score of other novels. The story is alluring, 
the style is fascinating and the scenes a revelation in swift, penetrating, yet sympa- 
thetic depiction. It is as far from ‘Main Street’ as the Bois de Boulogne.” 


Fourth Printing. $2.00 
THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The Boston Herald says: ‘‘‘The Seven Conundrums’ has the stamp of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s genius, his gift of fascinating narrative, and his cleverness in weaving 
the plausible and the improbable into a sensational situation.” 2.00 


THE VOICE AT JOHNNYWATER 
By B. M. BOWER 


The New York Sun says: ‘“‘The author has outdone himself this time, As a mixture 
of wild westerner and movie man, Gary is good for a laugh any minute. His ad- 
ventures are so entertaining that one wishes that he had one or two more when one 
emerges at the end of the book.” $1.75 


THE WAGON WHEEL 
By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


In this new novel the author of ‘‘The Owner of the Lazy D” and © the Rider of 
Golden Bar” has given us a story thrilling enough to make the most blasé reader of 
Western fiction catch his breath with excitement. $1.75 


THE TYRANNY OF POWER 
By D. THOMAS CURTIN 


Here is a novel of force and absorbing interest by the author of ‘‘The Land of Deep- 
ening Shadow,” having the West Virginia coal fields for its background. Chiefly, 
however, it is the story of a man’s supreme effort to live down the stigma of an un- 
deserved criminal record and to carry out the spirit of the brotherhood of man. 


Second Printing. $2.00 
KEEBAN 
By EDWIN BALMER 


In this new novel the co-author of ‘‘The Indian Drum” has given us the story of 
a member of the ‘“‘Gold Coast’’ colony in Chicago, who, accused of crime, escapes 
and goes into the underworld among safe-blowers and counterfeiters to find his 
double, the real offender. (Ready April 25th). $1.75 


A DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN 
By MARION RANDALL PARSONS 


All the lure of the Islands, and the charm of the native Hawaiian is shown in this 
absorbing story of the romance of a half-caste lad and girl, with which is interwoven 
the author’s motive theme of inter-racial marriage. (Ready May 25). $2.00 


BARRIE MARVELL: 
His Dreams and Adventures 
By CHARLES VINCE 


The London Bookman says: “*Barrie Marvell’ is a little boy—an ordinary, every- 
day, rather solitary little boy. Out of his yearnings and desires, his observations 





$2.00 


Second Printing. 


and his discoveries, Vince has made a story that is a laugh and a sob together. .. . 
It is a book to be read by everyone.”’ $ 


(Ready June oth). 2.00 
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A Biography of the First Importance 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS: 


ee 
OBSERVED BY A MASSACHUSETTS EDITOR 
By SOLOMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


The personal and political reminiscences of one of the best-known men in the news- 
paper world, who was fo1 40 years managing editor of the nationally-famous Saree 
jield Republican. Mr. Griffin writes this résumé of the people he has known and the 
politics he has observed, without malice and with fairness and impartiality and 
not a little of what he tells will come as news to hisreaders. (Ready May oth). $5.00 


HENRY FORD: An Interpretation 
By SAMUEL S. MARQUIS 


A candid study of the world’s greatest automobile manufacturer by his former pastor, 
who was at one time head of the sociological department of the Ford Motor Company. 
(Ready April 25th). $2.50 


THE LIFE OF SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL 


This life story of the world-famous Antarctic explorer, written with the permission 
and under the supervision of Lady Shackleton, sets forth in full the incidents of 
his singularly diversified career. (Ready May oth). $4.00 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP of the ONE-ACT PLAY 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 


May Lamberton Becker in The New York Evening Post says: “This is a valuable 
work for the playwright. . . . I can find nothing strong enough to say in its favor.” 
$3.00 











SET THE STAGE FOR EIGHT 
By DORIS S. HALMAN 


A collection of eight one-act plays which furnish not only excellent acting opportu- 
nities for men, women, and children, but also a delightful volume for the reader of 
plays. $1.50 


DREADS AND BESETTING FEARS: 
Including States of Anxiety 
By TOM A. WILLIAMS, M.B., C.M. 


This seventh volume in The Mind and Health Series shows how to analyze fear to 
its fundamental cause, and offers helpful suggestions to those who are already in the 
clutches of a fear obsession, and to those who would safeguard their children from 
a life haunted by dreads. (Ready May oth). $1.75 


HE UNADJUSTED GIRL 
By PROFESSOR W. I. THOMAS 


The trend of this fourth volume in The Criminal Seience Monographs is towards 
solving by humanitarian methods the problem of the girl whose code does not com- 
ply with our social laws. (Ready June oth). $3.00 


COLETTE’S BEST RECIPES: 
A Book of French Cookery 


By MARIE JACQUES 


This new volume contains the recipes of Colette, a Breton cook whose culinary 
achievements have won renown in France. Here one reads how Colette makes the 
most tempting and palate-tickling dishes, from French consommé to the French 
pastries—of crispness or creaminess unsurpassed. Biscuits, cakes, creams, sauces, 
ragouts, chafing-dish dainties, conserves, jams, sweets and candied fruits—all of 
them Colette makes, and all may be made in America if the housewife will but follow 
her rules. (Ready May oth). $2.00 


THE FERN LOVER’S COMPANION 
By GEORGE HENRY TILTON 


A progressive handbook, designed to stimulate interest in the ferns. It tells how 
to recognize and identify each family and species and explains methods of reproduc- 
tion, seasons and locations. The one hundred and eighty-eight illustrations add 
greatly to its value. “ (Ready April 25th). $3.00 


THE BURGESS FLOWER BOOK 


FOR CHILDREN 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This volume, written in the same vein as ‘‘The Burgess Bird Book for Children” 
and “The Burgess Animal Book for Children” is an authoritative handbook on 
many of the most widely distributed of our common wild flowers. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated from photographs and will lead little children as well as adults 
into the wonderland of flowers. With illustrations in color and in black-and- 
white of 103 flowers (Ready May oth). $3.00 
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Abolishing the “Twelve-Hour Working Day 
By Jacob H. Hollander 


HE fact of a twelve-hour working day affecting large num- 

bers of wage-earners in some of the most important indus- 

tries in the United States has come increasingly to be re- 
garded asa grave defect in our economic life. Nothing short of clear 
necessity as to productive output, competitive survival and estab- 
lished procedure could justify an industrial method which, waiving 
any question of physical wear and tear, is obviously a denial offam- 
ily life and social opportunity. 
by most of those who have found themselves impelled to resist the 
popular demand for change. With bare exceptions, the firmest 
opponents of abandonment of the twelve-hour working day admit 
the objectionable features of the existing arrangement, but insist 
that, as to certain 
industries or partic- 
ular plants, the long 
day isanunfortunate 
consequence of the 
necessities of the 
case, and that it can 
only be replaced, if 
at all, gradually and 
cautiously. 

The issue, as a 
practical reform, 
thus turns entirely 
upon questions of 
fact. Admitting 
that the twelve-hour 
working day is an 
evil, can American 
industry rid itself of 
it without bringing 
down ‘upon the busi- 
ness and social struc- 
ture greater harm 
than will have been 
eliminated? 

In the vehement 
discussion that has 
raged upon this issue 
there has heretofore been more emotion than logic. The reformers 
have too often soared in the high altitude of social idealism; and 
the opponents, on the other hand, have braced themselves in the 
immobility of existing status. 

It is this which gives such extraordinary interest and importance 
to the present volume.* When so distinguished a company of in- 
dustrial specialists as the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
through a committee of the highest competence, investigate, dis- 
passionately and exhaustively, work periods in continuous- 
industry, with particular reference to the twelve-hour working 
day, and arrive at findings of such clear and convincing quality as 
to secure the emphatic endorsement of the President of the United 
States, the whole matter in controversy is removed to a new plane 
of reasonable proof. 

The situation, in brief, is that in the United States there are, 
or have been until very recently, upwards of forty continuous- 
industries operating more or less completely upon a shift system, 
employing between 500,000 and 1,000,000 wage-earners on shift- 
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*THr TWELVE-HOUR SHIFT IN INDUsTRY. By the Committee on Work- 
Periods in Continuous-Industry of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. With a Foreword by Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 


So much is indeed freely conceded — 





A CASTING CREW IN AN OPEN-HEARTH STEEL FURNACE 


work, with families aggregating from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 
persons dependent upon such earnings. Among these are proba- 
ably 300,000 wage-earners, aggregating with their families more 
than 1,200,000 persons, working on twelve-hour shifts. 

Under a grant from the Cabot Fund this entire area has been 
investigated by the present committee, practically two years being 
devoted to the inquiry. The task of ascertaining the extent of the 
twelve-hour shift in industries other than iron and steel, and the 
experience of those manufacturers who had changed from two- 
shift to three-shift operation, was assigned to Dr. Horace Drury, 
a recognized expert in industrial economics. The task of studying 
the technical aspects of changing from two-shift to three-shift 
operation in the iron 
and steel industry 
was assigned to 
Bradley Stoughton, 
a distinguished met- 
allurgical engineer. 
The committee itself ~ 
formulated the gen- 
eral survey and con- 
clusions. These con- 
clusions, altho set 
forth with the re- 
straint of scientific 
calm, are definite 
and unmistakable. 

First, as to the 
forty continuous- 
industries, other 
than iron and steel, 
it appears that, al- 
tho twelve-hour 
plants are still com- 
mon, yet the total 
number of employees 
on eight-hour shifts 
is now considerably 
larger than those on 
twelve-hour shifts. 
In the case of an overwhelming majority of plants that have 
changed from two- to three-shift operations, no technical difficulties 
have been encountered. The seeming disadvantage of having 
three men instead of two responsible for a given product has been 
overcome by standardizing procedure and equalizing control 
through precision instruments. The effect of the shorter day on 
the quantity and quality of production has been satisfactory where 
good management and cooperation of labor have been secured. 
Absenteeism and labor turnover have been reduced in a marked 
degree; but there is little evidence to show that personal injuries 
to workmen have been lessened. In changing to the shorter day, 
hourly wage rates have been commonly increased from 20 to 25 
per cent., the character of the adjustment varying with existing 
economic conditions and the special circumstances of the plant. 
The evidence is conclusive that the extra leisure time of the men 
under the shorter working day is used to good advantage, whether 
in gardening, truck farming, and doing odd jobs, or in recreation 
and family or social life. On the whole, altho there is a natural 
divergence of opinion as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
the three-shift operation, the most positive statements are in its 
favor. A few plants have reverted to the two-shift operation after 
trial of the three-shift system. But the weight of evidence shows 
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that when a plant changes to three-shift operation it is very un- 
likely that it will revert to the former operation. 


Interesting and significant as are these findings, the part of | 


the report which will command most attention is that having to 


do with the iron and-steel industry. It is here, and in particular 


upon the policies of the United States Steel Corporation, that 
public discussion of the twelve-hour day has centered. 


, The matter has been much to the fore in the recent councils of | 


the Steel Corporation. In 1919 the number of twelve-hour em- 
ployees in the entire industry probably ran as high as 150,000 and 
of these between 69,000 and 70,000 were in the employ of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The industry had then already 
felt something of the general pressure throughout the country to- 
ward shorter hours begotten of war and post-war conditions, and 
this had been further influenced, the Committee believes, by the 
steel strike of 1919, the attacks on the twelve-hour day in Con- 
gress, the Interchurch Report on the Steel Industry, and the con- 
viction on the part of many steel men that the twelve-hour day 
is too long a period for men to work. The Steel Corporation had 
appointed a committee to consider and report on the practicability 


of abolishing the twelve-hour day, and in the spring of 1921, Judge | 


Gary issued a statement to the effect that the corporation hoped 


to be able to eliminate the twelve-hour day, as the difficulties of | 
doing so were overcome. 


This proposed course was probably 
delayed and certainly made more difficult by the business depres- 


sion that followed. With steel production as low as 30 per cent. of — 


normal, with average hourly earnings reduced in some cases to 
one-half, with unemployment very large—the matter of a shorter 
working-day yielded to more critical issues. A measure of 
progress was attained; but the Committee is of the opinion that, 
in the absence of some firmer policy than was followed in 1921, 


there would be likelihood of a drifting back toward the twelve-hour | 


day as times improve. 


The events of 1922 have tended to check this possible retrogres- 


sion. At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Steel Corpora- 


tion on April 17, 1922, favorable report was made as to the reduc- | 


tion of twelve-hour men in that organization. On May 18, 1922, 


- President Harding entertained the country’s leading steel men at 


a White House dinner, and suggested the importance of eliminat- 


ing twelve-hour work before business should have returned to its 
full volume. Thereafter, Judge Gary, as President of the Ameri- — 


can Iron and Steel Institute, appointed a committee to investigate 
the practicability of abolishing the twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry as a whole. This important change, tho under serious 
consideration, is, however, yet to be made. 

The Stoughton report makes clear that such a change is entirely 


practicable from a technical view-point, and that it can be 


carried out without serious injury to the industry. It need 


not of necessity result in increased labor cost, and, to the extent 


that it does, compensation in whole or in part is likely to be 


- found in increased efficiency, better morale and greater public 


prestige. 
One need not be extravagant in optimism to believe that even 


~ left to its own devices American industry would eventually discard 


the twelve-hour day. That its passing is likely to come earlier 
and more generally than the mere structural evolution of industry 
would effect, is due to such thorough objective investigation as the 


present inquiry. It is doubtful whether industrial technicians and 


economic specialists, equipped with the resources of a wisely ad- 


ministered institution of economic research, have ever collabo- | 


rated with better scientific method or more promising practical 
result. But President Harding has said this finely in his brief 
foreword: 


The old order of the twelve-hour day must give way to a better and 
wiser form of organization of the productive forces of the nation, so 
that proper family life and citizenship may be enjoyed suitably by all 
of our people. 

This clear and convincing report of the engineers must prove ex- 
ceedingly helpful in showing that this much-to-be-desired result can 
be achieved without either economic or financial disturbance to the 
progress of American industry, 























































































































































An Important Literary Event 


OLIVE SCHREINER 


Author of 
““Dreams,’’ ‘‘The Story of an African Farm,” etc. 


has left a notable and charming book 


STORIES, DREAMS 
anp ALLEGORIES 


The last of her imaginative writings (except a novel to be published 
later). ‘“‘Every page of the book is worth reading. ... Here is 
the soul and mind of a woman who saw deeply and felt tremen- 
dously. «323 A rich aftermath for which we are thankful.” —Hilde- 


garde Hawthorne, International Book Review. $1.75. 


FAMILY 


By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS 
Author of “Goshen Street,” etc. : 

Where Old New England Stands Now would be a true sub-title for 
this novel, which sharply contrasts the old social traditions with 
the modern views. Everyone who knows New England at all knows 
A. Hamilton Gibbs says: 
“Tt is not too much to say that Wayland Williams is the Galsworthy 
of New England. 


just such a family as lives in these pages. 


‘Family’ is admirably conceived and executed.” 


$2.00 
By CECIL ROBERTS 
A nove] of Youth in all its vigor, hope, and beauty. “Scissors” 


is the nickname of the hero, an English lad, first met under the burn- 
ing suns and turquoise skies of Asia Minor, then seen in his English 
school and then as a journalist in London. His magnetic personality 
and whole-hearted love of life make him the most attractive charac- 


ter we’ve met in years. $2.00 


MR. ann MRS. SEN 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 

Author of “Mr. Wu,” ete. 

What happens when East marries West? Ta this novel an English 
society girl marries a wealthy Oxford-bred Chinese. 
London, in Washington, where we get much about the diplomatic 
It is in China, in an aristocratic home ruled by 


They live in 


set, and in China. 
an old Chinese grandmother—the strongest character of the book— 
that the most colorful and dramatic scenes of the story occur. $2.00 


An interesting Supplement to the Popular “Outlines” 
PETIA! Ge ee ee ee ae 


THe EVOLUTION anp 
PROGRESS or MANKIND 


By Prof. HERMANN KLAATSCH 


The famous European authority on evolution writes a compre- 
hensive fascinating story of the whole period of evolution, presenting 
a new view of evolution and massing so many facts in support of his 
view that even the inexpert can now form his own opinion on this 


vexing question. Over 100 illustrations. $8.50 


Recent Outstanding Books for Young People 
THE VOYAGES OF DOCTOR DOLITTLE 


BY HUGH LOFTING 
THE STORY OF DOCTOR DOLITTLE 


DAYS OF THE COLONISTS.................-..--; 
BY L. LAMPREY 


$2.00 


BY MARY G. DAVIS 


THE GIRL’S BOOK OF VERSE 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
New York 


443 Fourth Ave. 
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Romance, Reality and Revolt in New Novels 
“Challenge,” ‘‘Futility’’ and “Sheeters Kirby” 


OMANCE, reality and re- 
volt are the three r’s 
obviously suggested by 

of Miss Sackville- 
Gerhardi and Mr. 
Masters. These three novels— 
“Challenge” (), “Futility” () 
and “Skeeters Kirby’’ (*)—altho 
dissimilar in intention and achieve- 
ment, possess In common certain 
attributes which make for dis- 
tinction and success. 

Those who happened to read 
Miss Sackville - West’s — earlier 
books became aware of a literary 
artist of somewhat unusual re- 
sources, sensitive of perception, 
skilful in characterization, possest 
of a rarely lovely prose style. Her 
new novel, “Challenge,” reveals 
all these qualities but adds to 
them a substantial increase in 
depth and power of emotion. It 
is a story of youthful love and 
youthful idealism woven into the 
drama of a defeated struggle for 
political liberation and set in the 
colorful and exotic atmosphere of 
the Greek archipelago. The con- 
flict between love and idealism 
in the spirit of Julian Davenant 
is projected in his relations to 
two women, his exquisite, vola- 
tile girl-cousin, Eve, whose love 
defeats him, and the middle-aged 
singer, Anastasia Kato, whose 
devotion saves him. 

That each of these characters should exercise complete persua- 
sion over the reader’s sympathies, that each should be vital, con- 
vincing, would in itself demonstrate the quality of Miss Sackville- 
West’s workmanship. But what is true of them is likewise true of 
the large number of subsidiary characters who enter the story. 
There is delicate satire and penetrating insight in the author’s 
presentation of the diplomatic society of the tiny state of Herakle- 
ion, convinced of its signal importance in the world of European 
politics, sustaining an elaborate social code and with complete 
seriousness abandoning itself to the tedious, petty intrigues in 
which every one cynically pretends to believe. The figures of the 
two premiers, Malteios and Stavridis, of the English Davenants 
who invisibly control the destinies of the tiny country through 
ownership of its chief economic resources, of the Larfarges and the 
Thyregods are drawn with a conviction only reinforced by implicit, 
finely edged humor. The test of the reality of minor characters in 
a novel is whether the writer has succeeded in making the reader 
feel, even in the briefest portrayal, that each of them possesses a 
complete personal history and highly individualized activities which 


the novels 


West, Mr. 


(1) CHALLENGE. By V. Sackville-West. 297 New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2. 

?) Furmary. By William Gerhardi. With preface by Edith Wharton. 
256 pp. New York: Duffield & Company. $1.75. 
(*) Skeerers Krrpy. By Edgar Lee Masters. 

The Macmillan Company. $2. 


pp. 


394 pp. New York: 





MISS V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


do not enter into the action of the 
story. The reality of the minor 
characters in “ Challenge” is pre- 
cisely of this order, for so authen- 
tically are they people rather than 
mere figures, that the author 
might well have written an ab- 
sorbing story about each of them. 

It is, however, in the love story 
of Julian and Eve Davenant that 
Miss Sackville-West’s mastery of 
her art is most apparent. This 
tale of the first dawn of young 
love and of its flowering in pas- 
sionate exaltation is developed 
with poetic beauty and delicacy. 
It is a story that, for certain rea- 
sons which the reviewer should 
not divulge, would be marred by 
the slightest false touch of senti- 
mentality, or by the least sugges- 
tion of grossness. As Miss Sack- 
ville-West tells it, the story is 
lyrically beautiful with an under- 
current of abiding pathos which 
rises to an inevitably tragic con- 
clusion, a conclusion emotionally 
powerful and _ artistically sat- 
isfying. In “Challenge” Miss 
Sackville-West has written a ro- 
mantic novel of rare imaginative 
insight, distinct psychological ac- 
umen and explicit dramatic force. 
And she has written in a prose so 
felicitous, so subtly responsive to 
mood and color and atmosphere as 
to have achieved a very consider- 
able degree of perfection. The novel establishes her position as 
one of the most original and talented of the younger group of 
British writers. 

To this younger group of British writers belongs Mr. William 
Gerhardi, whose first book, “ Futility,” a novel on Russian themes, 
is dedicated to the late Katherine Mansfield and bears an enthusi- 
astie preface by Edith Wharton. It is a story of a Russian family, 
in fact, of three Russian families, all of whom attach themselves to 
a willing but ineffectual gentleman so inextricably enmeshed in the 
tangle of his own fate as to be unable to guide the destinies which 
they place in his hands. The attempts of Nicolai Vasilievich to 
escape the responsibilities of the family of the wife from whom he 
is separated, that of the mistress who has replaced her, and that 
of the girl whom he hopes to marry if he can unburden himself of 
the other two, constitute one of the most gayly amusing inventions 
of recent fiction. The story begins in Petersburg in the early days 
of the war, and moyes with Nicolai Vasilievich across Russia to 
Vladivostok, in a magnificently funny journey on which he is 
resolutely accompanied by the three families who implacably 
refuse to have any contact with each other, as well as by a number 
of other dependents who have always existed upon his bounty. 

This novel of Russian life seen through English eyes—against 
the background of war and revolution—is, despite its definite note 
of comedy, both ironic and pathetic in its implications. The 
canvas is amazingly crowded, the minor characters projected with 
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subtlety and humor both from their own points of view and that 
of the narrator, the grasp of reality consistently maintained. 
Mr. Gerhardi’s skill in character delineation is unusual; he has 
made natural and veritable a whole gallery of people whose mo- 
tives and psychology would ordinarily be totally inexplicable to 
the English mind, and he has done it in such fashion that they 
are touched by both pathos and humor. Mrs. Wharton in her 
preface to the novel has indicated its specific distinction: 


This, it seems to me, is the most striking quality of Mr. Gerhardi’s 
book: that he has (even in this, his first venture) enough of the true 
novelist’s “objectivity” to focus the two so alien races to which he 
belongs almost equally by birth and bringing-up — the English and 
Russian; to sympathize with them both, and to depict them for us 
as they see each other, with the play of their mutual reactions illuminat- 
ing and animating them all. 


In “Futility” there are, as Mrs. Wharton observes, laughter, 
tears, and the strong beat of life. And there is more. There 
is deep human sympathy and a capacity to interpret reality in its 
own terms with scrupulous faithfulness and clear insight. To 
make these strange, futile, perplexed folk living and lovable, 
humorous without sacrificing their innate dignity, and to have 
made their lives and problems an integral part of the reader’s 
experience, is a remarkable achievement. Mr. Gerhardi’s art, 
even in this first novel, attains fortitude and security. 

These two novels are motivated respectively in romance and 
reality. Mr. Masters’s “Skeeters Kirby” is almost wholly mo- 
tivated in revolt. The book is a companion story, and in a sense 
a sequel to Mr. Masters’s earlier novel, “ Mitch Miller,” carrying 
the life of Skeeters from adolescence into manhood, through a 
romantic youth into disillusioned maturity. Throughout the en- 
tire story Skeeters is in rebellion against his environment, striving 
always to dominate it and being invariably defeated. The beauty 
for which he quests eludes him, the depth of spiritual experience 
for which he is eager escapes his effort to plumb it, the ideal 


aspirations which prompt him dissolve into sordid and brutal reali- 


ties. The whole tale of Skeet’s encounter with life is the chronicle 
of an inarticulate struggle for self-expression and freedom under 
the compulsion of a social system which has room only for con- 
formity and suppression. When one observes this, one discovers 
that the author’s specific concern is social criticism. Like Sinclair 
Lewis, Mr. Masters is troubled by certain aspects of contemporary 
American life, but unlike Mr. Lewis he does not draw his indict- 
ment of it with satiric humor, but with relentless realism. He is 
intensely, passionately serious in his criticism, adding detail after 
detail to his picture, unwilling to spare the reader a single episode 
which contributes to the evidence. The result of this cumulative 
pressure is a somewhat undue expansion of the critical comment 
at the expense of the story interest. The picture which Mr. Mas- 
ters gives of contemporary American life is hard and unlovely and a 
little bitter, but undeniably powerful. And its power derives al- 
most exclusively from the author’s uncompromising sincerity and 
conviction rather than from his creative abilities as an artist. For 
in Mr. Masters the critic and the novelist are at war. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome 


N unusually comprehensive series of volumes, which when 

completed will total fifty-two in number, is being issued by 
the Marshall Jones Company, under the title of “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome.” ‘The series has for its purpose to re- 
veal those factors which, having their origin in the Greek and 
Roman world, have persisted to the present day and are felt to 
have left their impress on the civilization of the twentieth century. 
Each volume is being contributed by a distinguished American or 
British authority. Three books in the series are now in press: 
“Mathematics,” by Prof. David Eugene Smith of Teachers’ 
College; “Roman Politics,’ by Prof. Frank Frost Abbott of 
Princeton, and “ Warfare on Land and Sea,” by Prof. Eugene S. 
McCartney of Northwestern University. 











New Crowell Books 


The Emperor’s Old Clothes 
By Frank Heuier. Translated from the Swedish by Robert E. 
Lee. 344 pages, 12mo. Net $2.00, postage extra. 
A baffling mystery story by a popular European author. This author- 
ized translation is the first to appear in America. 





Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
By Saran K. Bouron. 326 pages. 8vo. Net $2.00, postage extra. 


Revised and enlarged edition of this famous book. 16: illustrations. 


Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Century 
By Grore Branpes. Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson 
pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 

Forceful essays dealing with foremost men of the past century; by 

a man who is himself a “creative spirit.” 


450 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance 
600 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. Indexed, $3.50. 


A condensed encyclopedia and guide to business, financial, and many 
legal terms. The most complete work of its kind. 


Highways and Highway Transportation 


By Grorcr R. CHatrsurn, Professor, University of Nebraska. 
440 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 


A practical treatise on every phase of this vital subject. Tlustrations 
and diagrams. 


Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South 


By J. Kexnnepy Maciean. 319 pages, 8vo. Net $1.75, postage 
extra. 


Revised and enlarged edition giving the complete story of North 
and South Polar conquest. With 16 illustrations and maps. 


Shakesperian Synopses 
By J. WatKker McSpappEN. 322 pages, 12mo. Net $1.50, postage 
extra. 


For twenty years this work has been a standard for teachers and 
students of Shakespeare. Revised and enlarged to include one- 
third more matter. 


Making Yourself 
By Orison Swetrt MarpeEn, author of “ Peace, Power and Plenty.” 
320 pages, 12mo. Net $1.75, postage extra. 


One of our foremost living writers on success topics here outlines a 
program for the wisest use of one’s spare moments, reading, play, etc. 


Specimens of Biblical Literature 
By James Murtensurc, University of Nebraska. 
8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 
Treating the Bible merely as a repository of poems, essays, stories, 
allegories, etc., the editor selects and groups the finest examples, for 
reading and study. 


364 pages, 


Tolstoi’s Dramas 


Complete edition. Newly translated by Natuan H. Dotp. 
464 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 


Includes complete and unexpurgated versions of plays, some of 
which were cut by the political censor during Tolstoi’s lifetime. 


Man and Culture 
By Cuarx Wisster, Am. Museum of Natural History. (Crowell’s 
Social Science Series.) 368 pages, 8vo. Net $2.75, postage extra, 


Lectures on contemporary anthropology, which trace modes of life 
among widely diversified peoples. Diagrams. 


Common Sense in Business 


By Harotp WuiItEHEAD. Boston University, author of “How to 
Run a Store’. 315 pages. 8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 


Full of inspiration and sound advice, not only to the head of the 
concern, but to the clerk and office-boy as well. 


Send for new catalogue 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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ln This Months Fiction Library 


His Children’s Children 


HE extraordinarily rapid changes of every aspect of 
American life, but more especially those of wealth, and 
of the “Society” based almost exclusively on the pos- 
session of wealth, provide plenty of dramatic contrasts for the 
fiction writer able to make use of them. And in “ His Children’s 
Children” Mr. Arthur Train has proved himself competent to do 
this graphieally and well. His book tells of the rise and decline, 
within three generations, of a typical New York family—typical, 
that is to say, of its class and kind. They are materialists, these 
Kaynes, and the building and ultimate fate of their great brown- 
stone house on Fifth Avenue, the house which had cost a million 
and was declared “worthless,” are symbolical of their triumph 
and of their failure. 

Old Peter B. Kayne, the “ Pirate,” was of the first generation, 
‘virile and predatory .. . a caveman, but a lovable old rascal 
at that’; the second generation, represented by his sons Rufus 
and James, and his daughter Bridget, was “ultra-respectable, 
selfish, snobbish, hypocritical ... what one might call the 
‘Brownstone Bourgeoisie,” their one ideal, social position; then 
the third generation, represented by the three daughters of the 
house. " 

_ The eldest of these daughters, Diana, belonged to the days of 
the athletic girl; beautiful, clever, headstrong, and cynical, she 
looked upon herself as “an independent human being—brought 
into the world without her will—acknowledging no responsibili- 
ties—a law unto herself!’’ until that happened which smashed 
her theories once and for all, and taught her the truths of human 
interdependence. There is hope for Diana, because at the last 
she does realize and accept responsibility. Unhappy Claudia, 
caught in the toils of the English law, is rather shadowy, and then 
comes Sheila, the present-day “flapper,” strung to a pitch of 
excitement her nerves can not endure, exhausted and hysterical, 
struggling to keep up and to do the things other girls do, and that 
the bays expect; typical, but rather more amenable, more easily 
influenced for her good than the majority of her kind. One can 
imagine the stinging retort, the bitter “tu quoque” most of 
Sheila’s contemporaries would have flung in Diana’s face in re- 
turn for her late-appearing anxiety and interest. 

But tho the book is called “ His Children’s Children,” and Diana 
is in a sense its heroine, the best-drawn characters in it are those 
of Rufus Kayne and Elizabeth, his wife. Mrs. Kayne is the kind 
of mother whose daughters become Claudias or Sheilas; weak, 
stout, indolent, well meaning, governing their lives on the rule of 
doing as other people do—or as they are told other people do. 
She is absolutely real, a woman we all know; and equally real is 
her husband, he who at last perceived that “he had been strut- 
ting and posing all his life, trying to make himself conform to his 
idea of what a financier should appear to be’; whose daughters 
were strangers to him, and whose home was no home at all. 

These three generations epitomize their periods as well as their 
types; the predatory Peter B., who had “ wielded a pick and carried 
a dinner-pail” in the beginning, cleaned up “a million or so with 
Flood, Fair and O’Brien” in Virginia City, then came East to 
Wall Street; and the game of “ Bet-you-a-railroad”’ is as thor- 
oughly of his day as is Rufus, or any of his friends among the 
American Victorians. The description of the dinner at the Rufus 
Kaynes where these Victorians assemble is admirable, their talk 
almost photographic in its verisimilitude, dependent on “things,” 
fairly “oozing with money,” full of a materialism the more crass 
because of its complete self-satisfaction, a materialism whose 
fruit is the neurotic, excitable, chattering Sheila, frantically pur- 


¢ 


suing “a good time,” living for pleasure and attaining exhaustion. 
And as Sheila marks the decadence of the Kaynes, so is Sheila’s 
coming-out ball a natural result of such functions as the Kayne 
dinner. ; 

Mr. Train has the great advantage of knowing whereof he 
writes—which many so-called society novelists too obviously do 
not. His picture of Sheila and of Sheila’s set is scarcely less 
graphic than that of the elder generation. But he has much more 
pity for the one than for the other, since it is to the materialism 
of their elders that he attributes the behavior of “the silly kids,” 
whose silliness threatens to have such tragic consequences. 

The book is cleverly constructed, and the means by which the 
young Jawyer, Lloyd Maitland, formerly Colonel Maitland of the 
A. E. F., becomes involved with the affairs of the Kayne family 
is perfectly plausible. It is to a very great extent through Mait- 
land’s eyes that we see these people and their environment; but 
we also see how they appeared to Mr. Pepperill, the aristocratic 
old lawyer, who realized that “the century of greatest commercial 
and scientific progress in the world’s history . . . stifled the 
spiritual sense in most people’; he condescended to the Kaynes 
and their like, but was willing to associate with them and to take 
their money, and so became, to some degree, responsible for them. 
We see, too, how they appeared to the philosophical novelist, 
Paradym. It is Paradym whose account of his own book evidently 
sums up what Mr. Train has tried to express in this one. Both 
show the condition; neither suggests a remedy. 

It is a very ambitious book, this of Mr. Train’s, but it is one 
in which the extent of achievement justifies the ambition, a book 
deserving far more extended comment than is possible within the 
limits of a review. It is interesting, vivid, real to a degree which 
can perhaps be fully appreciated only by those personally ac- 
quainted with the kind of people and with the existence it presents. 
Rich in contrasts, thoughtful, well written, “His Children’s 
Children” is a thoroughly worth-while novel. 

Louise MaunseLu FIEp. 





His CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. By Arthur Train.: 391 pages. New 


York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2. 


The Gentleman from San Francisco 


MERICA has a standard opinion already formed with regard 

to almost every Russian writer of international repute. 

This is not yet true, however, in the case of Ivan A. Bunin, one 

of the greatest living masters of the short story, whose works have 

remained hitherto untranslated into English, and whose name is 

hardly known in this country. The four short stories contained 

in the neat little volume, “The Gentleman from San Francisco,” 

which has just appeared, are well fitted to introduce him to 

American readers: all of them bear the mark of his deeply original 
genius. 

It is not an easy task to characterize Mr. Bunin in a short article. 
He has outgrown the unsophisticated realism of his predecessors, 
and has etched an epoch by making his short stories express 
a whole lot more than it has hitherto been the custom to expect 
from that form of literature. The methods he uses in the treat- 
ment of details, of human psychology and of scenery, are strictly 
realistic. But from his rhythmical, exquisite narrative arises an 
idea, often mystical or symbolical, or a feeling which, tho unsaid 
by the author, comes to be so powerful as to enchant the reader. 
And the reader understands that every detail, -every word of 
Mr. Bunin’s realistic narrative, is intrinsically harmonized with 
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this absent key-note illuminating his masterpieces with such an 
unusual, melancholic light. 

Such is, for instance, his “Gentleman from San Francisco,” 
the first story in the volume. Some ten years ago the appearance 
of this story was unanimously acclaimed by the Russian critics 
as an epoch-making event. The plot is so simple as to be prac- 
tically no plot. Imagine a wealthy gentleman from San Francisco, 
a very wealthy Babbitt, as it might be said now, starting with his 
wife and daughter on a pleasure trip to Europe. From Naples 


| 


he goes with his family to Capri, reaches the hotel at dinner time, | 


and, clean-shaven, perfumed, silk-hosed, in patent-leather shoes 
and irreproachable dinner-jacket, he suddenly drops dead on the 
carpet of the reading-room. The subservient attitude of the 
maitre d’hotel, and even of the servants, immediately gives way 
to the desire of concealing the unpleasant happening, which is 
liable to drive some of the brilliant crowd from the hotel. The 
body is kept throughout the night in the worst and smallest room, 
and is removed at dawn—in a large box that had been used for 


soda-water bottles—to the small steamer crossing to Naples. | 


A week later, all that was mortal of the gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco is traveling back to the United States, deep in the dark 
hold: of the steamer which so recently had brought him to 
Naples. 

There can be nothing simpler than this 
say one word of philosophy, and yet, in versatile overtones, in 
fragrant contrasts and subtle word paintings, the story draws 
a sad balance to the life of the modern man. 

Mr. Bunin is recognized as the greatest living master of the 
Russian language. 


and shapes. And with this he combines an equally great sense 


of esthetic proportions: you enjoy and absorb every little detail | 


of his strange stories, in which you never find anything that hurts 
your feeling for great art. 

Now that the start has been made, it may be hoped that before 
long the American reader will have the chance to get acquainted 
with Mr. Bunin’s other masterpieces, of which there are many. 
It is sufficient to mention his “‘Dreams of Tchang,”’ a story 


that was included in a French translation of some of his works, | 


which appeared in Paris a year ago, and which overshadowed 
“The Gentleman from San Francisco.” 
I last met Mr. Bunin in Constantinople, he told me that during 


the recent revolution in Russia he could not write much. But | 


the Russian critics are unanimous now in expecting new revela- 
tions from this master of fiction. 
ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF. 





Tur GENTLEMAN FROM SAN FRANCISCO, AND OTHER SToRIES. By 
I. A. Bunin. New York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.50. 


Mostly Sally 
¥ AUGHTER is surely one of the very best of tonics, and Mr. 


Wodehouse’s books are so full of laughter that their author | 


may well be regarded as a public benefactor. His usual ingenuity 
in the way of contriving peculiar and comical situations is perhaps 
just a little in abeyance in this new story, but his laconic style is 
as entertaining as ever, his talent for phrasing as evident, while in 
Sally Nicholas he has a lovable and altogether delightful heroine, 
whose adventures we follow with interest, sympathizing with her 
troubles and rejoicing with her when she at last finds happiness— 


and the right man. 


The story opens at Mrs. Meecher’s select boarding-house, with 
the dinner Sally gave to celebrate her birthday and her inheritance 
of $25,000. And tho all of the tale is entertaining, and the engag- 


ing Ginger has still to make his appearance, this opening scene is 
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one of the best and most amusing in the book. Mr. Faucitt, the 
dear old actor who could not let that occasion—or any other!— 
“pass without saying a few words”; the magnificent Fillmore, 
Sally’s brother, who having acquired a small amount of prosperity 
and a suit of evening clothes, made even his white waistcoat “a 


Mr. Bunin does not | 


His words seem to separate from the paper | 
and stand before your eyes in their unsurpassed wealth of colors | 


When, two years ago, | 





Illuminates the great figure as 
though by a powerful searchlight. 
—New York Times. 


Lincoln 


by NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON 


A strong, scholarly, brilliant book, really superb. 
One is refreshed by every page, every paragraph 
Whoever doubts the power of style, in and of itself, 
should read Stephenson’s Lincoln—and he will doubt 
no longer. Scholar and philosopher, Mr. Stephenson 
is also artist. 

—Albert J. Beveridge in International Book 
Review. Price, $3.00 


The Iron Puddler 


by JaMEs J. Davis, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The American epic embodied in a single human life. 
An autobiography that commands the admiration of 
millions. —John Spargo. Price, $2.00 


The Wreck of Europe 
by FRANcEsco NittT1, FORMER PREMIER OF ITALY 
There is nothing vague about Nitti’s ideas for the 
restoration of Europe; he proposes a definite, concrete 


scheme for putting her on her feet again. 


—New York Times. Price, $2.50 


Joseph Greer and his Daughter 


by Henry KiTcHELL WEBSTER 


A big novel, worth reading, worth thinking about. 
A real triumph.—New York Times. Price, $2.00 


The Pointed Tower 


by VANCE THOMPSON 


Mr. Guelpa partakes of the fascinations of the great 
detectives of Poe and Conan Doyle. 


—New York Mail. Price, $2.00 


in the Days of Poor Richard 


by IrvING BACHELLER 


A virile and red-blooded story of the founding of the 
Republic; a fascinating and complete novel. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. Price, $2.00 


The Great Grandmother 


by GEorGE A. BIRMINGHAM 


The author’s irrepressible Irish humor bubbles and 
bursts and bubbles again in this comedy novel. 
Price, $2.00 


Going Together 


by LoutsE DuTToN 


Has the supreme virtue of making the reader feel 
young, the charm of the rose-tinged dreams of 
adolescence.—Frederic Tabor Cooper in New 
York Herald. Price, $1.90 


Vandemark’s Folly 


by HERBERT QUICK 


Every American should read this novel which deals 
with the pioneers in Iowa. ; 
rings true from beginning to end. 
—William Lyon Phelps in 
International Book Review. 
Price, $2.00 
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silent reproach to honest poverty,” and the various boarders, each 
and every one of whom knew just what Sally ought to do with 
her money, make an assemblage rich in comic possibilities. But 
Mr. Wodehouse does not linger here; he passes quickly on, and no 
wonder. For he still has to introduce us to Mr. Lancelot Kemp, 
alias Ginger, the red-haired young man who exprest his personal 
opinions with a frankness Sally found agreeable, if a trifle startling, 
and in one particular sphere of life was competent and dominating; 
that sphere, the stopping of dog-fights. It is one of the gayest and 
most enjoyable of tales, this about Sally, with plenty of variety, 
plenty of incident, and plenty of whimsicalities for the reader to 
chuckle over. 





Mostity Satity. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


317 pages: New York. 


Suzanne and the Pacific 


UZANNE is deliciously feminine and very young, but more 
noticeable still is her gaiety and mental detachment. These 
qualities supply a magic not unlike that in old fairy-tales. Nothing 
frightens her. Nothing harms her. They even prevent her from 
changing her mode of thought, however much she must alter her 
mode of living. Her experience as a tropical islander consists of 
inhaling Parisian perfumes au naturel, of rose-colored coral 
walks among brilliantly plumed birds, of eating delicacies which 
she ordinarily would have obtained from a hothouse. She ob- 
serves all this with charming whimsicalness, as tho she were 
fashionably drest and spending an afternoon in a conservatory. 
Only occasionally does the afternoon lengthen in her imagination 
to a possible lifetime. She is- too positive of rescue. Also, tho 
she is obviously blasé and a trifle spoiled, it stretches the fairy-like 
detachment to the breaking-point to accept her indifference to all 
the incidents that happen after twenty years in a French village. 
One not unnaturally looks for some change after five years of soli- 
tude, but each morning finds her sleeping on a bed of fluffy laven- 
der feathers, and swimming around the island as usual. It is 
admirable the way her mind at least remains in France and con- 
tinues to amuse her with history, literature and art. Also her’ 
rescue and return to France is very cleverly accomplished. Here 
is technique which almost wipes out the inadequate transition at 
the beginning of her journey when, with the help of one short 
paragraph, she is suddenly started round the world, all of her 
life up to that point having been considered with minute detail. 
Almost it would seem as tho both Suzanne and Jean Giraudoux are 
at their best in native surroundings. 

By far the finest work in the book is at the beginning. Here is 
extraordinarily fine description, especially of Suzanne’s com- 
panions and their attitude toward the little village. Nothing 
seems to touch this for interest on the island. There are exquisite 
mosaics of metaphor, of description and swift comparison 
throughout, but they do not seem to carry as convincingly when 
applied to fishes and limestone caves. Perhaps the reader realizes 
the length of Suzanne’s island stay even tho she is apparently so 
heedless. 





SUZANNE AND THE PACIric. 
Ray Redman. 286 pages. 


By Jean Giraudoux. ‘Translated by Ben 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


‘Trodden Gold 


RS. BALL frankly worshiped wealth and social position— 

with the earnestness of a woman of modest means and un- 
limited ambition. After what had been considered a brilliant 
match she discovered her husband’s legacy to be much smaller 
than she had anticipated, so their life together was one of constant 
skimping, of keeping up inflated appearances. When her twin 
daughters were old enough to marry she planned brilliant matches 
for them, hoping that they might profit through her experience. 
The girls, however, are reasonably independent. Constance does 


marry a man of potential means, but in spite of his consistent suc- 
cesses and advancements, and of her own assured position, she is 
unhappy. In the end her lot is tragic. 

Deborah, the other daughter, marries a poor chemist. Ned is 
a lovable boy, research is his life; comfort, material success, and 
every other element without direct bearing on his work, dim into 
insignificance. For the first year Deborah is happy; in the second 
year she misses her former small luxuries; in the third year she 
finds herself—and rediscovers Ned—just as she is about to enter 
into illicit relationships with a wealthy adventurer. After this 
experience she adapts herself to Ned and to Ned’s type of life, and 
they find happiness in mutual sacrifice. 

Mr. O’Brien, one feels, sets out to prove in “’Trodden Gold” 
that wealth and position are not synonyms for happiness; one 
reader, however, is not entirely convinced—but that- is an indi- 
vidual reaction. The book is written smoothly, with sermonic 
overtones; for those who prefer pleasantness and constructive 
criticism to deep observation and unbiased interpretation, 
“'Trodden Gold” may be recommended. Mr. O’Brien’s is a popu- 
lar appeal, and, after its fashion, a sincere appeal. 





TRODDEN GOLD. Boston 


Little, Brown & Co. 


By Howard Vincent O’Brien. 316 pages. 





The Scarlet Pimpernel 


HE Scarlet Pimpernel, with his inane laugh, his courtly man- 
ners, his “ dems’’ and “lud love yous,” is back; but whether 
he has brought all his old charms back with him may bea debatable 
question. For Baroness Orczy has here presented her hero in the 
disguise of the leaden-witted coal-heaver, Rateau. Of course, the 
disguise is easily penetrated; but if she had given her readers 
earlier in the story a reminding glimpse of the Scarlet Pimpernel’s 
exquisite dandyism and daring, the piquancy of contrast and the 
pervading sense of his unexpectedness would have carried the 
tale along more buoyantly. Nevertheless, there is much to be 
grateful for, for the Scarlet Pimpernel is still nonchalantly engaged 
in snatching aristocrats from under the very knife of Robespierre’s 
guillotine. He finds his task complicated by the machinations 
of the beautiful and ambitious Cabarrus, a humanly susceptible 
villainess, who tries to capture this giant by casting the silken 
net of her charms about him. At this point the story becomes so 
mettlesome with unexpected happenings that the reader begins to 
suspect that every letter is a forgery, every beggar the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, and every boy a fair lady in disguise. Of all his ad- 
ventures the Scarlet Pimpernel appears to best advantage in those 
in which he is engaged in repartee with Chauvelin. Who would 
not envy him his ball-room sang froid as he baits M. Chauvelin 
about the cut of his breeches or the set of his tie, when he knows 
that at any moment it may cost him his life? However, apprecia- 
tion of the Scarlet Pimpernel’s witty back-fire is somewhat damp- 
ened by the author’s continually insisting that he “riposted.” 
Baroness Orezy engages your attention by giving each situation 
a swift and surprising filip, and some instinct for the breaking-point 
of the reader’s ‘will to believe” allows her to approach daringly 
close to it in perfect safety. And as for history, she seldom allows 
it to slow up the action, but keeps it in its place of cheerfully lurid 
back-drop. She is evidently filled with a wholesome horror of 
revolutions, but maybe she ought to be deported somewhere as 
a Red propagandist. Doesn’t she make revolutions too entertain- 
ing to the young? 





Tue TrIuMPH OF THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. By Baroness Orczy. 
314 pages. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 


Bedouin Love 


R. WEIGALL’S “ Bedouin Love” is well named, well written, 

and well plotted. The author knows the East of which he 
writes, knows of the feeling of “roving” which can take a man 
through those lands of gorgeous colors and open spaces. And he 
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understands not only the man in that environment, but the woman 
who can paint, who can love, and who can seek solace in’“ The 
Island of Forgetfulness.” . 

James Champernowne Tundering-West, or, as he preferred to 
be called, Jim Easton, lived “a roaming, dreaming, sun-baked 
Bedouin life.” And then Jim met Monimé. Here is Bedouin love! 


“Tn the next room,” he mused to himself, ‘‘sleeps a woman who 
in the darkness was to me the gateway of my dreams, but who in this 
bright sunlight will be again only a capable, pretty creature and an 
amusing companion. Night, after all, is woman’s kingdom, and 
in it she is mistress of all the magic arts of enchantment, she becomes 
greater than herself; but day belongs to man. How, then, shall 
I greet her?—for my very soul seemed surrendered to her a few hours 
ago, yet now I find myself still master of my destiny.” 

With the knowledge of his uncle’s death, and that he is now the 
squire of Eversfield, Jim leaves Monimé and returns to England. 
From the land of love and adventure, Jim plunges the reader into 
his prosaic English life, into his unhappy marriage, and his desire 
to escape. Smiley, the poacher, endears himself to the heart of the 
reader—and of Jim—at this stage of the story. Smiley under- 
stands Jim as Monimé did. And then Jim decides to have done 
with pretense and go back to the life of Jim Easton—to be free! 
Pronounced dead, thought dead, and with a monument erected 
for him, he wanders into the Island of Forgetfulness and finds 
there—Monimé—with a new life opening to him. 

And here we are back again into the whirl of life and love, 
keeping pace with a swift-moving story which never become 
melodramatic, tho it is full of action, and which carries us to 
Egypt, and then to England again. Decidedly out of the ordinary 
in plot and characterization, exceptionally wholesome and 
delightfully artistic in setting, “ Bedouin Love” will endear itself 
to the hearts of many readers. 





Bepourn Love. By Arthur Weigall. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 





Miss Mapp 


= ISS MAPP”’ isa small English-town gossip story of the 

inconsequential things which make up the life of a town 
composed of narrow-visioned women and small-minded men. 
The book is not exciting, but it is good reading. There is no plot, 
but there is excellent characterization. : 

If you have ever wondered how perpetual gossips such as Miss 
Mapp learn everything, you will find out when she sets forth to 
discover how she came to be invited to that bridge party. She 
pieces every little glimmer of light together and eventually 
reaches her conclusions in a way little short of marvelous. It is 
an art, and a very fine one at that, to be able to dissect your men 
and women friends as Miss Mapp does, and Jearn all their hidden 
secrets. 

Miss Mapp is not the type of character which one would enjoy 
living in the same town with, but one does enjoy reading about 
her and her friends. Mrs. Plaistow, whose mind runs in much the 
same vein, makes a very pleasant comedy element in the book. 
And Dear Irene! with her cigarets and her studio and the nude 
male model which scandalized Miss Mapp! Oh, yes, Irene is 
delicious, because she anchors Miss Mapp in a sea of doubts and 
despair. 

But when you come to the last page, the story suddenly stops! 
You feel that you should turn to the next chapter, but there is 
none. The author’s character work, as always, is excellent, but 
on the whole this book seems hardly likely to have the audience 
which others of his have enjoyed. 





Miss Mapp. 
pany. $1.75. 


By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. Doran Com- 





Titans 


HEN Jack London introduced Nietzsche’s superman into 
fiction, he became the father of a long line of “he-men.”’ 
In a world beset with philosophical and psychological doubts it is 














“An Epoch-Making Book” 


SAID THE REVIEWER, speaking of an 
Oxford Book. And it was. A book which 
redirected the whole current of thought on 
that subject. Oxford has published many 


such. 


MIRACLES AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
‘By E. R. Micxiem $2.50 
A remarkable study which tends to show that the healing 
miracles of the new Testament, so far as the diseases can be 
diagnosed from the descriptions given, have been duplicated in 
modern times by modern psychological methods. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT 
Edited by H. S. Mirrorp Net $3.00 


The first definitive edition of this graceful and prolific poet. 
Readers are likely to be astonished at the wealth of material 
disclosed in the present edition and to gain a truer conception 
of his many-sided genius. 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY 
‘By A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON ‘Net $3.25 


A work of the greatest interest, tracing the belief in immortality 
among the primitive peoples, its parallel development among the 
Hebrews and the Greeks, the Christian belief and the contro- 
versies to which it gave rise, and closing with a resume of mod- 
ern philosophy and the author’s conclusions. 


TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING 
‘By T. H. Hucues and E. A. G. LamBorn . 
Probably “Net $5.35 


An extremely important book dealing authoritatively with the 
science and art of town planning from the times of the great 
Greek cities to our modern experiments. Profusely illustrated. 


THE MAGICAL JEWELS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By JoAN EvANs > Net $5.35 


A carefully documented history of the belief in the curative and 
protective properties of magical jewels from ancient times to the 
eighteenth century with illustrations of many celebrated examples. 


EXTEMPORARY ESSAYS 
‘By Maurice Hewlett 


A choice volume of essays which run the gamut of Mr. Hew- 


lett’s wit, learning and humanitarian spirit. A book for 
the elect. 
THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
‘By A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS Net $7.00 


“The most important work in this field since Malthus. So large 
and comprehensive a collection -of facts has never before been 
made. Indispensable to all who take any interest in the funda- 
mental problems of human welfare.”—Havelock Ellis. 


PERSIA 
‘By Sir Percy SYKES Net $2.50 


No one interested in Persian affairs should fail to examine 
this brilliant and authoritative study of Persian history from 
earliest times to the present day. 


ARABIA 
By D. G. HoGaRTH Net $2.50 


A graphic picture of Arabian history from our earliest know- 
ledge down to the entry of the Arabs in the World War, by 
the Curator of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


‘Net $2.20. 
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a mental vacation to turn to a book in which the characters are 
drawn in bold black and white, as they are in “ Titans.” 

In a fisher village in the Northern Islands, a country of waste 
salt lands and violet sunsets, John Strong, the epitome of sheer 
physical prowess, struts through life to conquer men against their 
wills. Judith Nyte, “an elemental,” might have been another 
Joanna Godden if the author had not made her a woman pros- 
trating her soul before her “mate” at the age of twelve, and 
“born to bring forth male children only.” We have here the 
basis for a complete scenario, with all the subtitles supplied, 
and a parson as indispensable as the proverbial Lady from 
Philadelphia. 

With Neil, John’s weakling brother, and Lysette, the gossamer 
wife whom John has imported from the island, there enters a 
lyric strain into the gigantic tale of the Titans. For pages they 
chatter of poetry and sunsets in metaphors that lost their original 
flavor years ago. It seems unbelievable that “Titans” has been 
executed in the year 1922, for it is as wordy and efflorescent as any 
Victorian novel at its worst. Yet in some respects it is better 
than anything from the pen of James Oliver Curwood, and it at 
least makes an attempt to solve the problem of man and his rela- 
tions with Fate. There is a suggestion of the melancholy of the 
sea in this book of Mr. Guernon’s that reminds one of Pierre 
Loti’s “Iceland Fisherman,” but there is no freshness of figure, no 
originality of conception. 





Trrans. By Charles Guernon. 306 pages. New York: Duffield 


& Co. $2. 





Secret Drama 


ORE in line with Rose Macaulay’s “ Dangerous Ages” than 

with her “Potterism” is the latest Melrose prize-winning 

novel, “Secret Drama,” by Isabel Beaumont. But it ismore scru- 

pulously psychological, perhaps even pathological, in its emphasis 

on the subtle crisscrossings of emotional currents in the lives of 

a group of women whose intellectual reactions are less vigorous 

than their sensory ones. We have here a brilliant conception of the 

supprest woman, minute in its details, yet creating a sense of 
vague unreality. 2 

It is a strange gathering of women that we find in the cottage 
on the South Downs, where the very walls and passageways 
reflect the febrile imaginings that seep through, divorced from 
reality. Suddenly, with the advent of Marie, the daughter for 
whom Mrs. Jesson has a fanatic devotion, this charged atmosphere 
becomes redolent of change, shaping the smothered explosives into 
activity. With Marie and her cold, brilliant patter of life and her- 
self in the cosmos, everything changes subtly, shaping itself about 
her and her lover, Hobart Ramsay. But Ramsay promptly falls 
in love with Dido, and the castles that they had all conjured about 
Marie fall into queer, disembodied shapes. The walls are up 
again, and every woman creeps behind her own barrage to reshape 
her little world. 

Marie is to Mrs. Jesson all that she can not comprehend, and, 
horrified by the blunt, bravado chatter of free love, Mrs. Jesson 
thinks that “modern life is sensuous, neurotic, destructive,” but 
considers herself immune from it. There is the difference between 
the patter of our mid-Victorian mothers and our own; they recog- 
nize our neurosis, but not their own. May Bessant, Marie’s 
traveling companion, is to Mrs. Jesson a sphinxlike paradox, for 
she is a most respectable appearing girl, and yet she believes in 
free love. When she was a girl, if one was an abandoned woman, 
one wore all the earmarks! 

“Secret Drama” is a vivid, tense analysis of emotions that le 
hidden until the touch-off, and then create shifting barriers to con- 
ceal reality. Here is the culmination of that realistic and analyti- 
cal fever which first spread over the Continent from the sparks of 
Balzac and Stendhal, and the epitome of the modern theory of the 
fantasias of the unconscious. 





Secret Drama. By Isabel Beaumont. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


316 pages. 


Alien Souls 


HAT the way of Tweedledum is not the way of Tweedledee 

expresses in somewhat jocular form a truth we are only too 
slow to grasp. One of the facts the World War has most definitely 
imprest upon us is that the invisible border-line separating one 
country from another marks no imaginary, but a very real differ- 
ence. And when the border-line indicates a difference, not only of 
nationality, but of race and creed, of habits of thought and of 
ideals, it becomes a thing difficult to pass either mentally or 
spiritually. 

It is across certain of these border-lines, and among those who 
to us are “Alien Souls,” that we are led by Achmed Abdullah’s 
new and very interesting volume of short stories. Thrilling tales 
they are, many of them, full of color and action—ripping good 
stories, in short, taken merely as stories. But they are something 
more than this; they are a revelation of something at least of the 
point of view, the code of ethics and of honor, which belongs to 
certain of those who are of the East, and to whom many of those 
matters which to us seem of great significance are of no importance, 
and vice versa. Consider, for instance, the tale entitled “The 
Strength of the Little Thin Thread,” that story of the young, 
high-caste Brahmin who had broken his caste by marrying an 
American wife. He had studied in Boston, he had adopted 
American ways, become an American citizen, made plenty of 
American and European friends, and voluntarily “thrown away 
his caste as he would throw away a pair of worn-out sandals.” 
But there was something he had not thrown away, and that 
something, that tiny thread, proved stronger than “all your 
wonderful civilization, your democracy, your liberty.” 

These tales are of Afghans and Turks, of Indians and Japanese 
and Chinese, of love and vengeance, of hatred and death, but with 
occasional humorous interludes. “The Soul of a Turk”’ is espe- 
cially interesting in its account of the Turkish peasant, his relations 
to the World War, and to the German officers placed over him. 
Equally good is the story called “Reprisal,” telling of the Red 
Chief who “had always greatly distinguished himself . . . by 
the cheerful and methodical ferocity of his fighting,” and of 
Hadji Rahmet, who kept his oath for wrong or for right. They 
are all stories of strong colors and strong passions, vivid, swift- 
moving, and often very exciting. 





ALIEN Souts.* By Achmed Abdullah. New York: James A. McCanr 
Co. $1.75. 





Mystery at Geneva 


ONSIDERED as a mystery story, the great trouble with 
Rose Macaulay’s new book is that the author herself seems to 

take so little interest in the riddle she has to solve. She has a fairly 
good theme, a sufficiently effective dénouement, and a not very 
convincing but quite unexpected surprize to spring upon the reader 
at the end. But that gradual unfolding, which has so much to do 
with the making of a’successful mystery tale, is lacking. One feels 
that the author regards her plot as something of a nuisance, inter- 
fering with the things for which she really cares. It is easy to hear 


- the sigh of relief with which she turns from the details of this plot 


to tell of the meetings of the League of Nations and the perpetual 
squabbling of its delegates, or to comment, often very entertain- 
ingly, on life and people in general. 

The mystery has to do with the disappearance, one after another, 
of the most prominent, generous-hearted and honest-minded among 
the delegates to a meeting of the League of Nations, a meeting 
which takes place some time in the future. Two of these delegates, 
Dr. Svensen, the Norwegian explorer who “wanted to waste 
money on feeding hungry Russians,’ and Lord Burnley, senior 
British delegate and author of a book on “Skepticism as a Basis 
for Faith,” certainly bear a striking resemblance to two well-known 
gentlemen of the present day. But they are not the only ones who 
vanish, by any means. Of course these disappearances have a 
decidedly disturbing effect upon the delegates in general, and an 
even more decidedly exhilarating one upon the newspaper corre- 
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spondents. It is through the medium of one of these, Henry 
Beechtree, a journalist employed by a paper called the “ British 
Bolshevist,” that the reader learns of these happenings, and of how 
they presently turn out. 

The best part of the book is made up of the rather too con- 
sciously clever descriptions of the meetings, with their steady in- 


DM 


flow of telegrams, many of which come from America. Then there 


are such comments as Miss Macaulay’s division of humanity into 
mental females, mental males, and mental neutrals, each group 


to be distinguished by what it talks about: “The mental females — 


. . Mental males talk 


2) 


talk about clothes, children, domestics. . 
about sport, finance, business, animals, crops. 
neutrals talk about “all the other things.” Miss Macaulay’s 
novel is for the most part entertaining, but it is quite evident 


The mental | 


that the domain of the mystery story is not a country in which she | 


is perfectly at home. 


Mystery at Geneva. By Rose Macaulay. 248 pages. New York: | 


Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 


| The Vision-or Desire 
BV fe ROARET PEDLER’S “The Vision of Desire” begins by 


being an excellent moving-picture serial. It ends by being 


a crude, one-color print of a subtle, multicolored world. The | 


technique which saves the first half of the book ruins the last half. 
In dealing with physical crises, the movie-serial method is equal 


to the strain; but when emotional crises come, the method is | 


doomed to failure by its own simplicity. It is like Florence Reed 
trying to be Ethel Barrymore. 

' Because Miss Pedler has written too seriously and sincerely to 
be dismissed with an epigram, her novel must be subjected to the 
stern tests of artistic excellence. 
crudity in delineation and:style. Ann and Tony start out well, 
because their problem is not too difficult. 
Charlotte Bronté’s Rochester in his romantic misanthropy, is 
credible if one can believe that a single experience can embitter 
every moment of a man’s life. So far as these three go on their 


way alone, we are willing to be dragged along. But Brett we will | 


not endure. The cave-man in society is a subject that may well 
be avoided by the serious novelist. Brett is a bull in Miss Pedler’s 
china-shop, and her bric-a-brac is wrecked. 


THe Vision oF DustrE. By Margaret Pedler. New 


York: George H. Doran Co. 


368 pages. 


The Isle of Retribution 
R. MARSHALL knows his far north country and loves it, 


which is doubtless one reason for his success in describing 
the witchery of the Arctic. In “The Isle of Retribution” Puritan 
morality and old-fashioned religion are expounded by the most 
obyious implications. Moreover, one does not have to read 
many pages before realizing that the author is much concerned 
at the heavy drinking in the upper classes since the coming of the 
Prohibition Amendment. For him the wastage of human life that 
is the toll of drunkenness cries for drastic remedies. 

One can not but feel that Mr. Marshall is out of his element in 
describing the society of Seattle. 
in the big cities of the Eastern States, for the possession of wealth 
has a tendency to mold men to a pattern. But that the rich are 
avaricious, sensual, materialistic, snobbish and utterly selfish, 
while the poor and those who in youth have known poverty are, 
frugal, abstemious and virtuous, suggests a point of view curiously 
naive. 

However, when he leaves civilization the author is unquestion- 
ably in his element. Trapping and hunting scenes are vividly and 
effectively described. The interest increases as one realizes that 


_~ the theme is the regeneration of urban weaklings by harsh contacts 


with inexorable Nature, the struggle of primitive man with the 


elements. Ned Cornet, the wastrel, the rich clubman and spoiled 


Under such tests it betrays | 


Eliot, who recalls | 


Probably it is similar to society | 
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New DODD, MEAD Books 
The Clinton Twins 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, author of ‘‘Pippin,” ete. 
For the members of the Clinton family, Mr. Marshall has won 
wide and hearty interest. Those who enjoyed ‘The Squire’s 
Daughter”’ and ‘‘The Eldest Son”’ will be glad to meet again 


in “The Clinton Twins’’ these attractive people. A book for 
those who dislike ‘‘realistic’”’ fiction. $2.00 


e 
The Chaste Diana 
By E. BARRINGTON, author of ‘‘ The Ladies”’ 
A romance of unusual charm is this, centering around the 
original Polly Peachum of The Beggar's Opera. It is a strange 


story, and one of the most appealing episodes in the long his- 
tory of the English stage. $2.00 


The Step on the Stair 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of ‘‘ The Leaven- 


worth Case,” etc. 
Thrills come in quick succession in this mystifying romantic 


tale. ‘A clever and extremely complicated story .. . enter- 
taining and ingenious,’’ says the New York Times. Don’t 
miss this latest novel of a master story-teller. $2.00 


Sir or Madam 
By BERTA RUCK, author of ‘“‘ His Official Fiancée”’ 


When a wealthy young bachelor is dodging matrimony, ‘‘a 
little widow is a dangerous thing.” And when a lovely young 
society girl in disguise becomes his chauffeur, things are 
bound to happen. ‘Trust Berta Ruck for that. $1.75 


The Bloom of Life 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 


There is a charming mingling of truth and poetry, 
of fact and fancy in this latest work of the great 
French master. He continues the autobiographical 
souvenirs begun in “Little Pierre,’’ carrying Pierre 
Noziere from childhood to manhood. A truly delight- 
ful volume, to be long treasured. $2.50 





Cole of Spyglass Mountain 


By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS, author of ‘‘The 
Jubilee Girl,” etc. 

A Hankins romance is sure to be real. You will enjoy this 

Western story of ‘‘Tony’’ Cole and his fight for success. 

“You'll win, Tony .. . ye’re a fightin’ fool,” said California 

Bill . . . and he was right. $1.75 


Spinster of This Parish 
By W. B. MAXWELL, author of ‘‘ The Devil’s Garden,”’ etc. 


“‘A surpassing love story,’’ the Philadelphia Ledger calls Mr. 
Maxwell’s great novel. ‘‘A story of absorbing interest’’— 
New York Times. ‘‘A work of real literary art’’—Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. . ~ 7th printing $2.00 


Coué for Children 
By GERTRUDE MAYO 


The Coué system of autosuggestion has accomplished amazing 
results with children of all ages. Its application is demon- 
strated here, with many special photographs. Foreword by 
Emile Coué. ; $1.50 


A Beachcomber in the Orient 
By HARRY L. FOSTER, author of “The Adventures of a 
Tropical Tramp” 


Through the strange lands of the Far East drifted the author 
meeting the most extraordinary adventures. He tells of them 
graphically in this absorbing book. 43 illustrations. $3.00 


A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt 
By GRACE THOMPSON SETON 


“Mrs. Seton’s book is well written, and gives evidence not 
only of rare power of observation but of a deep under- 
standing of Egypt and her people and _ her problems,’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 39 illustrations. $3.00 


_ Bird Biographies 


By ALICE E. BALL 


A book to delight every bird lover, with its hundred descrip- 
tions of common birds and sixty full-page color plates. $5.00 
At Booksellers Send for Catalog of New Books 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Publishers since 1839 
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child of Seattle, finds, in the horrors of captivity on an island off 
the Alaskan coast, health, character and a sense of the eternal 
yerities denied him in the wasted years. Incidentally, he finds 
4 wife who loves him more than her own life, and as the sacrifice, 
tho perilously close, is never made, the book has a happy ending 
in spite of its ominous title. 





Frontispiece by 
$1.75. 


Tue Iste or Rerripution. By Edison Marshall. 
Douglas Duer. 332 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 





Letters to a Djinn 


ORT MORESBY, Dobo, Macassar, Soerabaya, Djokja- 

karta—these are some of the ports from which the “Letters 
to a Djinn” are sent. The very names conjure up pictures of 
tropic isles where the supply of heat is not subject to the caprice 
of a rapacious coal dealer or a lazy janitor, and where clothes 
and other conventions are an incumbrance. To read such letters 
on a winter night when a blizzard is howling outside is enough to 
make the most inveterate stay-at-home feel like telephoning to 
the nearest tourist agency and asking the price of a ticket to 
“somewhere East of Suez.” 

The letters describe an American girl’s journey from Australia 
to Singapore. The only reason they are called “Letters to a 
Djinn” is that the girl signs herself “Sinbad” and addresses them 
to a friend whom she calls “Hinbad, the Djinn.’”’ Sinbad has 
been engaged to bring back from Singapore the invalid sister of 
a woman whom she met by chance in Australia. The letters, 
however, deal chiefly with her experiences on the way to Singa- 
pore. Sinbad writes intimately and entertainingly of the people 
she meets—the fat Dutch Captain of the ship; the American 
naturalist, Mr. Necker, who is usually called the Professor, 
altho he disavows all claim to that title; Endicott, the English 
explorer, whom the Captain describes as being “very pretty,” 
but who is a real man for all that; and finally Miss Hale-Hale, 
who, in spite of her many years’ residence in the East, still retains 
her British insularity. She tells Sinbad: “I have always thought 
it rather nice when foreigners take a dislike to me; I feel that 
they instinctively know their place.” These four are thrown 
into each other’s company on board ship, and they go sight- 
seeing together at each port. What they see and what they do is 
told in Sinbad’s vivacious letters to Hinbad. 

But it is not of sightseeing alone that Sinbad writes; there is 
adventure, too, and a thoroughly satisfactory romance. And 
romance is something that no tourist agency can guarantee, no 
matter what price one pays for a ticket: 





Letrers To A Dsinn. By Grace Zaring Stone. New 


York: The Century Company. 


258 pages. 





Intrusion 
HE prolog of “Intrusion” tells very little about the story 
itself, but a great deal about the manner in which it is told. 
It shows plainly that the author likes to talk all around a subject 
instead of approaching it directly. Not that the prolog is long; 
there are only two pages of it, but those two pages are wholly 
superfluous. 

Roberta Leigh is the intruder who plays such havoc with various 
members of the Suffield family. She is a thoroughly unpleasant 
person, in spite of the fact, or perhaps because of it, that no male 
person can allow his eyes to rest upon her without becoming in- 
fatuated. Roberta is not a bad girl in the usual sense of the word. 
She is technically moral, but she deserves no credit for that. 
With her, morality is not a virtue, but a physical defect. She has 
no scruples, but neither has she any passion. She has nothing 
but her beauty—and that is quite enough. 

No harm is done so long as she confines her attention to triflers 
and philanderers. Such men soon find out just how far they can 
go with her, and if that does not content them, they seek elsewhere, 
but when she meets a man who takes love seriously, as Allan 





Suffield does, disaster is sure to follow. Allan knows that Roberta 
and he have nothing in common, that she is totally lacking in 
culture and neither understands nor sympathizes with his literary 
aspirations, but he is infatuated enough to believe that he can 
mold her mind and her character to match the loveliness of her 
face. The only trouble is that Roberta has neither mind nor 
character. Her beauty is a mask with nothing behind it. The 
consequence is that their marriage is a tragic mockery. 

The plot of “Intrusion” is excellent, and in the main it is well 
worked out. But some kind friend should really buy the author 
a blue pencil. She uses too many words. 





IntRusIoN.. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 339 pages. New York: 


Thomas Seltzer. 





The Room 


ERE is one of those very modern novels, practically plotless, 

and with a great deal of attention given to small details 

and incidents. A girl’s desire for a room of her own, a room where 

she can think things out, and feel, and be herself, uninterrupted, 

unmolested, secluded and in loneliness, is the raison détre of 

G. B. Stern’s ‘‘The Room.” A very slim reason for being, it is 

true, but very poignantly, and beautifully handled. It is this 

longing for loneliness in a place that is one’s own that drives 
Ursula to unreal extremes at the story’s close, however. 

The book is divided into four parts, and the first is far and 
away the best. Here is an intimate and very charming picture 
of the Maxwells, nine all told; “Gums,” the governess, and Aunt 
Lavvy—Aunt Lavvy, to whom Ursula first sacrificed her room. 
Here the reader may revel in some very excellent characterization. 
There is Grace the “domestic one,” Nina the “popular one,” 
Ursula the “beautiful one,” Lottie the “helpful one,” and Hal, 
and William, and Bunny. They are all real people, and drawn 
with great skill. One feels affection for them, disappointment 
over their disappointments, and joy over their joys. This is 
proof of the excellency of the writing. And the writing is very 
good indeed. It is clear, and individual, and agile, containing 
an essence of humor and cleverness that is thoroughly delightful. 
It is adroit writing. Difficult things are put forth with remarkable 
clarity and conciseness. Descriptions of the usual are exprest in 
a manner unusual. There is nothing trite or hackneyed about 
the most obvious and commonplace. The writing is so superior, 
in fact, and the characterizations so exceedingly good that it is 
the more pity that the structure is so flimsy. The latter half of 
the story barely’ mentions the greater number of characters in 
whom one has become keenly interested in the former portion, so 
that one feels cheated and annoyed. Also part one, so detailed 
in its importance, suddenly appears in relation to the rest of the 
book as a very large head on a very small person. Perfect as 
the head may be, it can not charm atop a too-little stature. In- 
cidentally, this delectable part one, “Dulce Domum,” is com- 
plete in itself. 

Ursula Barrison, in the days when she was Ursula Maxwell, 
crowded into The Laburnams with the rest of the Maxwell family, 
and Grace’s babies, Stan, Aunt Lavvy, and “Gums,” gave up her 
room to save Hal, Hal the glorious brother who had fallen from his 
pedestal. Ursula loved her room with its very own kindling 
wood. for fire, her own fire in her own little grate, and the pierrot 
picture, and the red curtains. The giving up hurt badly. And 
again, toward the story’s close, she is robbed of a room. This 
time marriage is the robber. Here is where an air of improbability 
mars the book’s naturalness and realism. : 

Read it, however. It is much too well done to miss. And 
further in the novel’s favor it may be added that Mr. Walpole 
made complimentary mention of it in his lecture over here on 
modern young writers, classing G. B. Stern with Rose Macaulay, 
Sheila Kay Smith, and others. 





THe Room. 
$2.50. 


By G. B. Stern. 298 pages. New York: Alfred Knopf. 
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A Danish Novelist’s Prose Epic of Mankind <a 
(Continued from page 19) BJ B BJ] B 


They could not and would not learn what was coming, and so they 
had to go. They froze, poor innocents, tried to make themselves: 
cloaks of fig-leaves against the raw weather; they sang sweet songs 
of lamentation, but the north wind with its cold scourge had come 
between them and their leafy booths under the plantains. Their 
home was no more; they were forced to migrate. . . . Carl could not 
yield. His heart fed upon defiance, he grew in adversity. And 
when the primitive people were brought to the crossways between 
the cold and the forest, he was the one who chose the impossible. 
He became the first man. 


Johannes V. Jensen now unrolls a vast canvas on which we 
see pictured the process of evolution. When the glacier finally 
crushes all beneath it, there emerges a new condition, and man 
reappears in a new environment. Fire is extinguished, and is 


given back to man in accordance with historical record—by the | 


striking of flint against flint. Carl grows old, and: the race of 
White Bear appears on the scene. We get the first inkling of how 
the Scandinavians turned to building ships and roaming the 
seven seas. The Vikings ply their trade. All this and more is 
told as the volume comes to a close. 

Jensen continues his chronicle of pre-historic events in his 
books, “ Norn-Guest,” “The Ship,” and “ Christopher Columbus.” 


failed to be enraptured by this unique recitation by a master 
of his craft. 

A prose epic of the human race naturally must have its limita- 
tions, and this one can not escape criticism of the sort that would 
have an affidavit accompany every statement. 


“is a man who cares little for other approval than that of his own 


y 
‘ 


conscience. Johannes V. Jensen drank in with his mother’s milk 


in West Himmerland a temperament that refuses to turn aside 


from a course once chosen. For this reason it took him fifteen 
years to write “The Long Journey,” tho in the meantime he 
wrote many other books that aided in making his fame secure. 

Christian Rimestad, another Danish author, has given us this 
striking pen picture of the novelist: 


There was a moment, in the new century, when Johannes V. 
Jensen tried to create a “‘Jutland movement,” or, as he sometimes 
put it, a ““Gothic Renaissance.”’ This was a curious reaction against 
the symbolism which had such a sorry fate in Denmark—so sorry 
that a definite reaction against it would hardly have seemed neces- 
sary. Johannes V. Jensen himself was a poet of rank, gifted with a 
remarkable stylistic talent which made even his youthful novel, 
“Einar Elkjaer,” a literary event presaging a new era. His per- 
ceptions were developed to a keenness and a delicacy not found even 
in his predecessor, Johannes Jorgensen; his imagination was sensitive 
and fiery; his emotions spanned an impressive range, from the 
simplest, most naive and primitive forms to the most subtly refined. 
“The Long Journey,” which he has now concluded with a volume 
about Columbus, and which tells the story of the evolution of the 
Northern race from times so distant that Scandinavia in those days 
was a tropical country, gives evidence of a creative imagination 
hardly equalled in European literature. He has built on a scholarly 
foundation, but has breathed into the scanty material furnished by 
science the spirit of life. 


Tho the name of Johannes V. Jensen is only beginning to be 


known to American readers, his fame abroad is as wide as the 


European continent, and some of the most discriminating critics 
pronounce “The Long Journey” one of the masterpieces of the 
decades. The present reviewer believes it to be unique among 
the books of the twentieth century in its wealth of invention 
and its sweep and beauty of imagination. 


In a recent interview published in the New York Evening Tele- 
gram, Theodore Dreiser took occasion to flay the principle and 
practise of literary censorship. “The average woman knows 


But the author | 
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that associations for suppressing vice are fool things, and even | 


_ the ignorant woman suspects that all this talk about evil arising 


from knowledge is bunk and hokum,” said Mr. Dreiser, adding, 
however, “The men of the country are all for it.” 
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__ Books on the Out-of-Doors 


W ITH the breaking up of winter and the 
advent of spring, each one of us, old 
or young, feels the call of the out-of-doors. 


Whether your hobby be gardening, hik- 
ing, motoring, fishing, nature study, or some 
other form of outdoor recreation, you'll find 
a book upon that subject which will prove not 
__ only interesting reading but will undoubtedly 
| suggest some further pleasure in your out- 


door life. 


Publishers and booksellers are co-operat- 
ing to place within your convenient reach a_ | 
wide choice of books on all out-of-door sub- 
jects. You will find your choice at your 
booksellers. Buy it now, and add to your 
summer’s pleasure. 
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The gorgeous color |} 
of the old Southwest 
— fascinating Spanish 
beauty, gay cabal- 
leros, jealous Dons, 
gold mines in Indian 
ghost country——a rich 
setting, and a vivid 
romance of outdoor 
adventure by a mas- 
ter of enthralling 
narrative. 
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Santa Fe 


BY 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
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English literature! ’’—A genuine photographed reprint in reduced fac- 
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1623 First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 


Some of the plays were possibly edited from Shakespeare’s own original 
MS., and all are free from the censoring and changes of later editions. The 
First Folio was priced at 20 shillings 300 years ago. Average price of a perfect 
copy today, $40,000. You get your fac-simile copy for $2.50 net, $2.62, post- 
paid. Cloth, 8vo. More than 900 pages, including an engraving of Shakespeare. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





| Linneus, Humboldt, Watt, Fulton, Schiller, Heine, Goldsmith, 


Treating Poe’s Genius as a ‘*Neurosis’’ 


(Continued from page 13) 


not precocious. Tho the names of youthful dullards in the roll 
of men of achievement are not legion, I recall those of Davy, 


Beecher, Whistler, Patrick Henry and Rousseau. 

“Precocity of necessity foretells early decline,” says the author. 
John Stuart Mill, for instance, who could read Plato and Demos- 
thenes with ease when he was eight and began a thorough study 
of scholastic logic when he was twelve! J. St. Loe Strachey is still 
going strong, and any one who doubts that he was precocious is 
referred to “The Joy of Living.” “I view brilliancy in the child 
as an abnormal heredity that must pay the price of premature _ 

. 





decay.” Shades of Beethoven and Alexander Pope! No one 
would deny artistic genius to Richard Wagner. At the age of 
thirteen he translated the first twelve books of the Odyssey for 
amusement; at seventeen his first production as a composer was 
performed at the Leipzig theater; and at sixty-nine the music 
of “Parsifal” was completed. He died at the age of seventy. 

“Only occasionally does the gold medalist from the university 
achieve distinction in public or professional life.’ We salute 
Lord Birkenhead, and hail him as the exception to this rule of 
Dr. Robertson’s. “Neither money nor distinction may be 
regarded as the criterion of success.” No, religion is!“ Plodders 
will never reach the heights.”” Page Charles Darwin, late of 
Down. 

Dr. Robertson is bound to show that Edgar A. Poe did not die 
of delirium tremens, and he characterizes the statement of Dr. 
J. J. Moran, who was the resident physician of the Washington . 


covering the details of a death due to brain inflammation or ingorge- — 


ment.” But brain inflammation or ingorgement is the condition ~ 
_ of the brain and its membranes that is found in practically every 


_ who knew him, possibly even not of the majority. But he put 


- ment of the writer alone, but of countless students and critics . 
' who have written of him during the past half century. Why 


_ Robertson has applied to the poet’s crown, and not from any 
- desire to call attention to the weakness.of the man who wears it, 
- one incident may be cited of Poe’s action as a critic. 





University Hospital, where Poe died, as “an intelligent statement : 
case of delirium tremens that comes to autopsy, especially when the | 
delirium has occurred in an individual whose resistance to alcohol 
has been impaired by prolonged use of that intoxicant or by other 

drug. The plain truth is that our greatest poet used alcohol 
intemperately and opium indiscreetly; that he died of delirium 

tremens; that his father drank excessively; that his conduct, 
drunk or sober, did not meet with the approbation of all those 
the United States of America on the literary map and he put it 
there more everlastingly than any individual who preceded him 
or who has so far followed him. This is not the opinion or judg- 


Di eh Oe 


whitewash the crown that posterity has put upon his brow? Why 
not leave the golden shimmer of the original burnish? 
Merely to expose the quality of the whitewash which Dr. 


This is his 
estimate of Estelle Anna Lewis, a Brooklyn poetess, of whom he — 
wrote: 


i cre ic i i i tl 


All critical opinion must agree in assigning her a high, if not the 
highest, rank among the poetesses of her land. Her artistic ability 
is unusual; her command of language great; her acquirements 
numerous and thorough; her range of incident wide; her invention 
generally vigorous; her fancy exuberant; and her imagination—that 
primary and most indispensable of all poetic requisites—ticher per- 
haps than any of her female contemporaries. 


Such an estimate could only go to prove that critics often make 
mistakes and that Poe as critic was not the peer of Poe as poet 
and story-writer, were it not for the fact told by Stoddard that — 
this poetess, prior to the appearance of the notice in which the 
quotation appeared, had paid Poe one hundred dollars to review — 


| one of her books, and when she complained of his failure to do so — 
he remarked that if he reviewed her rubbish it would kill him. 


Such incidences could be multiplied. But to what purpose? — 


vy é 
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_ Poe was a genius and as such he is immortal. As aman he was at 
best a pathetic figure, a moral weakling. It can not add to the 
luster of his immortal genius to expose the pitiful skeleton of the 
man over which the dust of time has spread a merciful veil and 
the radiance of his crown has cast an indulgent shadow. Nor. 

ean Dr. Robertson enhance the world’s estimate of the writer by | 

_ piling up words to convince it that Poe, the man, was full of fine 

- qualities only, but at times committed acts for which he could | 

not be held responsible because he was under the temporary 

influence of a “neurosis”; and that this “neurosis” had no effect 
upon the quality of his writing. The world demands more 

- convincing evidence than any which Dr. Robertson has offered 

_ before it will alter its opinion, and such evidence is not likely to 

- be forthcoming. Yo u 
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married couple, with Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas and that, 





You’ve got to find a new impulse for new things in mankind, 
and it’s really fatal to find it through abstraction. No, no; 
philosophy and religion, they’ve both gone too far on the alge- 
-braical tack: Let X ‘stand for sheep and Y for goats: then X 
minus Y equals Heaven, and X plus Y equals Earth, and Y minus X 
equals Hell. Thank you! But what colored shirt does X have on? 
The novel has a future. It’s got to have the courage to tackle 
new propositions without using abstractions; it’s got to present 
us with new, really new feelings, a whole line of new emotion, 
which will get us out of the old emotional rut. Instead of snivel- 
ling about what is and has been, or inventing new sensations in 
the old line, it’s got to break a way through, like a hole in the 
wall. And the public will scream and say it is sacrilege: because, 
of course, when you’ve been jammed for a long time in a tight 
corner, and you get really used to its stuffiness and its tightness, 
till you find it suffocatingly cozy; then, of course, you’re horrified 
when you see a new glaring hole in what was your cozy wall. 
You’re horrified. You back away from the cold stream of fresh 
air as if it were killing you. But gradually, first one and then 
another of the sheep filters through the gap, and finds a new world 
outside. 


Argentine literature is still largely unknown in the United 
States, and the forthcoming publication of “Nacha Regules,” 
a novel by Manuel Galvez, one of the younger school of Argentine 
writers, is therefore particularly timely. A number of creditable 
novels have appeared since, in 1885, Eugenio Cambaceres launched 
a realistic school in his novel “Sin Rumbo.” Among the better- 
known Argentine novelists are Carlos Maria Ocantos, a writer | 
of the generation of Cambaceres, known by readers of Spanish 
as a Balzac of Buenos Aires; Emma de la Barra, Paul Groussac, | 
and, of a younger generation, Manuel Ugarte, Martin Aldéo, 
and Carlos Octavio Bunge. Manuel Galvez’s novel, announced by 
Dutton & Co., is said to be influenced by the spirit of the new 
and very youthful literature which believes in the reform of evil by | 
ventilating it and by the enthronement of a communistic millennium. | 
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go back to the Greek philosophers. Plato’s Dialogues are queer rest. Laugh and grow fat—or thin—as the case 
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The Waste Land of the Younger Generation 


(Continued from page 48) 


It is in a welter of quotations that the poem ends, but for me the 
most important lines in the conclusion are: 


I sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind me. 
Shall I at least set my lands in order? 


Such a hurried résumé can give but a sketchy idea of “The 
Waste Land” and its construction. The unity that knits it to- 
gether is one of mood, and altho the lines shift from tragedy to 
irony, from lyric utterance to a bitterly light juggling of conceits 
and parodies, that one mood remains unshaken. It is disillusion- 
ment, a disillusionment induced, perhaps, by a hurried reading of 
life, but none the less authentic. The cerebral qualities of the 
poem can hardly be doubted. Each picture is, perhaps, a picture 
first evolved in the brain and only secondarily in the heart; they 
become a conscious compilation. But, strangely enough, taken 
all together they form an overwhelming emotional mood, a mood 
that may not be set down on paper in intellectual terms. One may 
easily isolate a passage and call it chaff from a spinning mind, just 
as one may isolate a bit of colored glass in a kaleidoscope and note 
that it is nothing more than glass. But the ensemble becomes a 
thing of magic. 

We may not believe that modern life is a waste land, any more 
than our fathers believed in James Thomson’s “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” But we must allow the poet his own personal- 
ity, accept his premises for the sake of the art involved, and judge 
the achievement from within itself. If T. S. Eliot considers the 
world about him to have reached the dried river-courses of 
drouth, it should be the endeavor of the critic to ascertain whether 
or not he has achieved poetry in his visualization of it. And “The 
Waste Land” seems to me to be decidedly cut from the cloth of 
authentic poetry, but that cloth has been cut with a difference. 
There is as much left unsaid as there is said, but it appears to be 
suggested by many implications. There are overtones to “The 
Waste Land” which remain with the reader after he has put the 
book down. 

What really matters is whether or not “The Waste Land” itself 
arouses a troubled, twisted ecstasy in the reader, a regret that is 
like a sob in the throat beneath its glittering surface of ironic 
nuances. The fact that it would seem to do so in not a small num- 
ber of undeniably intelligent minds may not be proof of its authen- 
ticity as a poem, but it is a proof of something, and perhaps that 
larger group of admittedly intelligent minds which seem to find 
nothing in the poem will tell us what it is. For my own part, 
“The Waste Land” is an unusual poem, for it shook me violently. 


The Most Modern of Egyptian Kings 


(Continued from page 21) 


the wondrous works of God”—come home to the traveler with 
so great force and meaning as in Egypt. He continues: 


When—long years ago—at Luxor, amazed and entranced, I sat on 
the banks of the Nile to drink in the beauty of my first spectacle of an 
Egyptian sunset, such tranquillity, such perfect soul-restfulness were 
mine. It then gave me something inexpressibly precious to think 
over, something to gloat upon, something to recall many times in 
other lands and under different climes—at periods of mental suffering 
—a memory that has never faded and never can fade. 

I know that such an opportunity can hardly recur, that such 
emotions as were then evoked can never be repeated, nor such mental 
consolations ever again be offered. Upon many occasions since, 
I have stood above this incomparable river; but how different have 
been the conditions, how strange and uncongenial the surroundings! 
The graceful, gliding dahabeah has given place to the evil-smelling, 
overcrowded steamboat. The low, musical sound of the native oars- 
men’s singing has been replaced by the rollicking, insolent chant 
of the darabooka crew; their lay—if the passengers but understood 
its meaning—being a string of lewd epithets and coarse abuse of all 





Christians, and of Christian tourists in particular. Thus hath the 
old order changed! 


As might be guessed from this glimpse of the author’s personality 
and view-point, he makes a very acceptable guide, even when he 
is dealing with hard facts, such as that the Nile is 4,100 miles 
long, that the present population of Egypt is 12,800,000, or that 
the library at Alexandria destroyed by the vandal Khalif Omar 
(A.D. 641) contained enough manuscripts “to heat the public 
baths of Alexandria for six months.” His chapters on Thebes, 
Karnak, Memphis, and Cairo give illuminating glimpses of the 
ancient ruins as well as the latest facts in the field of Egyptian arche- 
ology, all liberally illustrated with photographic scenes in colors. 

Mr. Martin evidently has little faith in the ability of the Egyp- 
tians to maintain an independent government, and thus far the 
British are far from having relinquished all control. The protec- 
torate declared in 1914 is at an end, and on Lord Allenby’s advice 
Egypt has been recognized as a sovereign state with an Egyptian 
Parliament and a reestablished Egyptian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, subject to certain conditions for the protection of British 
imperial communications and the like. But one of the new 
government’s first acts was to demand absolute control of the 
Sudan (the ancient Nubia), a country which modern Egypt long 
misruled, and which has made wonderful progress in the last 
thirty years under British guidance. Mr. Martin regards this 
demand as an ill omen. The Egyptians, he says, must renounce 
forever all thought of regaining even partial control of the Sudan, 
adding that they are still far from proving that they can govern 
themselves. Thus his book covers the latest phase of an issue 
that was very much alive in the days of the Pharaohs. 


The Golden Age of Drama To-day 


(Continued from page 37) 


must end this brief survey of the most stimulating study of our 
drama, a book to be recommended to all the many who want to 
know what drama essentially is, and who rejoice to find solid 
support for their belief that at last it has been born again in 
our language: 


Above all let us make a firm stand against the essentially ignorant 
fashion of praising the past at the expense of the present. Let us 
not work ourselves up into paroxysms of modish enthusiasm over 
plays which never were really great, which were conspicuously of an 
age and not for all time, and which, acted by modern actors, can 
not possibly produce upon modern audiences the effect at which their 
authors aimed. Let us beware of esthetic attitudinizing, that most 
barren form of affectation. Let us not forget the manifest distinc- 
tion between the antiquarian interest of, say, a play like ‘‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,” and the perennial vitality of “Hamlet” or “Julius 
Cesar.” Above all, let us not ridiculously reverse the saying that 
a living dog is better than a dead lion, by jeering at living lions while 
we bow down and worship dead dogs (p. 388). 


Evolving Beauty From Man’s Earliest Art 
(Continued from page 35) 


the fruit or vegetable used for the decoration in China being far 
from the onion of our kitchen gardens. 

Particularly in his element is Mr. Burton when treating of 
Josiah Wedgwood and his pottery,* for during five years he served 
as chemist in the firm established by the original Josiah. He 
gives us a general view of Staffordshire ware as well as the special 
Wedgwood products—the glazes used, the improvements made 
in technical processes, the materials employed, while abundant 
illustrations in color enable one to see why, to the present day, 
objects in Wedgwood find collectors keen. In beautiful color- 
chrome photographs every type of work from “Etruria” is pre- 
sented. The two publications cover a very wide field of pottery 
and porcelain and supply a wealth of solid information. 





*Jostan WeEpGwoop AnD His Porrery. By William Burton. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 32 
color plates, 72 black-and-white plates. 1 vol., large Svo, 194 pp. $25. 
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My Literary Fight, Round by Round 


(Continued from page 8) 


heard that he was the friend of ragged men in trouble. 
a freak of circumstance I did not see him. 
ever since. 

Balzac said somewhere that no effort was ever lost. One 
gains power in everything he attempts—with courage. To me, 
the big thing in life is not to become bitter. In my thirty-four 


Through 
I have regretted it 


years I have received far more than I have given. Many things, | 


tested by the ages, ring true. 
disinterested friendship. 
the winding road. 

Most men, especially writers, are hampered by academic tradi- 


There is such a thing as genuine, 


tion. Too many writers have the technique of the ages at their | 


finger-tips—and nothing to say. They build up little fences of 
art, and the big man comes along and kicks them all over. ‘The 
big man climbs higher, kicking down other fences, while they fol- 
low after and build them up again. They must have their fences. 

To keep a clear head is the main thing. When a pugilist shakes 
his head after being jolted on the jaw, “to get the bees out of his 
bonnet,” as he expresses it, he is doing the fundamental thing that 
life has taught him. You can not make any sort of fight without 
a clear head. 

An old trainer used to say to me, “Never think you’re licked 
foraminute. ’Cause, if you do—you’re licked.” The real truths 
of life are very simple. There is too much hokum about philos- 
ophy. It is not up in the mountains, but down in the valleys, 
that men and women live and love and suffer. I love the valleys. 


Adventures Among Small-Town Folk 


(Continued from page 9) 


pitfalls of sentimentality. Why, having shown us what she is 
capable of on the larger canvas, will she persist in making minia- 
tures? “Faint Perfume’ is exquisite; but it could have been 
epochal. The material is there; but I have the sense of a scenario 
instead of a completed novel. True, there are remarkable mo- 
ments in it. But it is as tho Miss Gale wrote a vivid shorthand 
now, and had tossed away her plumed pen as archaic. Com- 
pression—yes, within limits; but too much hewing and carving 
is as fatal as verbosity, and Miss Gale is too fine an artist not to 
know this. The strain upon the reader is terrific at times. He 
is carried along, as if his author were about to plunge him over 
a dam, and he yearns for a halt, a respite from the rush. And why 
this hurry? It is like our motorists who must reach the next town 
at any cost; and we arrive with smarting eyes and buzzing heads. 

I could only wish that “Faint Perfume” had been embellished 
now and then with an excursion down a by-path. I would have 
liked to know Leda’s father longer, and had more of Pearl and 
Duke Envers and the forlorn old grandfather. However, it is a 
notable novel—so excellent that one hesitates to pick flaws. Miss 
Gale has a passion for humanity and a divination that forever 
astonishes. She can say, “Did not hostesses always laugh? 
Especially in leading the way to the dining-room?” And, of her 
heroine going to her father’s funeral, “Besides her grief and the 
torturing pain in her arm, that which she most clearly remembered 
of the time was the smell of the badly cured leather of the funeral 
taxi and the sickening swinging of its window-tassel.” Emily 
Dickinson in prose—and such exquisite prose! 





The publication of “John Ruskin’s Letters to William Ward” 
by The Marshall Jones Co. gives to the world for the first time 
this important correspondence from the great Victorian to his 
pupil and friend. An edition of the letters limited to thirty 
copies was privately printed in England some years ago, but this 
is its first published appearance in either England or America. 
Seventeen letters containing pen and ink sketches are reproduced 
in facsimile. The letters reveal the intimate side of Ruskin’s 
character and form in addition a unique book of advice for those 
who would draw well or teach others to do so. 








I have had many proofs of it all down | 
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FARINGTON ce: 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, recently discovered at a 


sale of his drawings, now takes its place beside the famous chron- 
icles of Evelyn and Pepys. “Every interesting person of the late 
seventeenth-eighteenth century crosses these pages.”—New York 
Times. Octavo. Tilustrated, $7.50 


Margaret Author of 
‘“The Moon 


REDIEER Souder cscs 


THE VISION OF DESIRE, . quick-moving story of 


dramatic power. A conflict of desires and passions that brings out in 
its richest lustre the unshakable faith of a woman. A story of 
modern life, told with rare understanding of both sides, the man’s and 
the woman’s. $2.00 


Irvin S. 
‘‘Speaking of 


C O B B Operations—,”’ etc. 


STICKFULS: Compositions of a Newspaper Minion 


is the inside story of the newspaper game by one of the greatest of 
reporters. Cobb began in Paducah, Ky., broke into New York and 
became a star reporter on the New York World. It makes a great 
story, full of fun, drama and interest. $2.00 


Ernest 
‘*The Wallet 


BRAMAH er kittine 


KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS. 17, all who enjoy 


the sensation of reading a book that is like nothing else in the whole 
range of current romantic fiction this book will prove a fascinating 
discovery. ‘One of the most finished and original inspirations otf 
our time.’—G. K. Chesterton, International Book Review. $2.50 

‘‘Indiscretions 


a 
WODEHOUSE “sr'scie? 


MOSTLY SALLY is own sister to Archie of the famous 


“Tndiscretions of Archie.” Sally steps from a New York boarding 
house to Europe and the beach at Roville-sur-Mer where a red- 
haired young man with a talent for assuaging dog-fights awaited her. 
There is laughter, hearty irresistible laughter in every escapade of 
Sally. $2.00 








Author of 








Author of 








Author of 





Cor ra Author of 
“A Circuit 


HARRIS Rider’s Wife”’ 


A DAUGHTER OF ADAM, a new proof of Corra 


Harris’s insight into the workings of the feminine mind and the broad 
humanity of her humor. The story of a woman, a sophisticated New 
Yorker, who came under the spell of the land and fell in love with her 
dearest enemies. $1.75 








Send for a free trial copy of THE BOOKMAN 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


ACINTO BENAVENTE, foremost of Spain’s contemporary 
dramatists and winner of the Nobel prize for literature in 
1922, arrived in New York City in March, after a trip 
through Latin America. On his recent journey Sefior Bena- 

vente took with him the dramatic company whose fortunes he 
directs in Madrid, and which appeared in a repertoire of his and 
other modern Spanish plays with great success. During his 
visit to New York he was entertained at a number of public 
functions, notably at a large dinner in the Hotel Plaza on March 
15. The third series of Benavente’s plays, containing “The 
Prince Who Learned Everything Out of Books,” “Saturday 
Night,’ “In the Clouds” and “The Truth,” is shortly to appear 
in a translation by John Garrett Underhill from the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The mystery which surrounded the anonymous publication in 
England in 1918 of a pungent satire entitled “The Burning 
Spear” has been finally solved by John Galsworthy, who admits 
its authorship. This book, dealing with the fortunes of a 
modern Don Quixote who took too seriously the newspaper 
headlines about the war and set out to put his beliefs into prac- 
tise, created an extraordinary sensation when it was first issued 
in London, and speculation as to its authorship was rife. The 
book will now be issued by Scribner’s with a special preface by 
Mr. Galsworthy. 


“The Religion of Main Street” is the title of a new book by 
the Reverend Percy Stickney Grant to be published on March 
25 by the American Library Service. It is a collection of the 
recent sermons in which Dr. Grant challenged the limitations and 
restrictions of modern Christianity, and likewise contains the 
entire correspondence between Bishop Manning and Dr. Grant 
evoked by the latter’s statements from the pulpit of the Church 
of the Ascension. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald’s new novel, to be issued in April, will 
bear the somewhat cryptic title of “The Vegetable.” It is an- 
nounced as a satire on the wave of enthusiasm for self-improve- 
ment of all kinds which for some time past has been sweeping 
the United States. 


Devotees of the motion picture will be interested in knowing 
that Samuel Goldwyn’s reminiscences and an inside story of 
motion picture production, under the title of “ Behind the Screen,” 
is to be published in book form by George H. Doran Co., in 
August. It is only nine years since Mr. Goldwyn, then a glove- 
maker, strolled into a small Broadway movie theater and came 
home to tell his brother-in-law, Jesse Lasky, that a fortune could 
be made by some one who could produce a five-reel picture. 
Included in the book are personal, intimate reminiscences of 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and Pola 
Negri. 


It is nearly fifty years—forty-five exactly—since “'The Leaven- 
worth Case” appeared as a new type of mystery tale and a 
pioneer detective story. It is still in demand, both as a romance 
and a play, and during the years since 1878 its author, Anna 
Katharine Green, has written more than thirty other stories. 
In real life she is the wife of Charles Rohlfs, once an actor with 
Booth and later a well-known designer of furniture. Mrs. Rohlf’s 
home is in Buffalo. At the age of seventy-seven she is still writing 


stories and plays that show no abatement of skill or vivacity. 
Her latest novel, ‘‘The Step on the Stairs,’ has recently been 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 





One of the most interesting literary discoveries of recent years, 
found in a scrap-book among the papers of Alice Meynell after 
her death, consists of unpublished letters written to her by 
George Meredith. The favorite form of address employed by 
the novelist in these letters was “dearest Portia.” The friend- 
ship which this correspondence represents was one of the last 
and happiest of Meredith’s life, beginning when he was sixty- 
seven years old, and continuing until his death. The letters, 
together with a hitherto unpublished and unknown sonnet by 
Meredith addrest to Mrs. Meynell will be published in a forth- 
coming number of Scribner’s Magazine. Meanwhile Charles 
Scribner’s Sons announce for late March a definitive volume © 
including all of Mrs. Meynell’s poems. 





In the February issue of this magazine appeared a review of 
*“Sea-Wrack,” a novel by Vere Hutchinson. The reviewer re- 
ferred to the author as a man, which drew from a reader in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a letter containing a notice of the novel printed in 
The Century Magazine together with a photograph of the author. 
“This picture of the author,” said the reader, “leads me to be- 
lieve it is a woman.” The picture is of an exceedingly handsome 
young woman with bobbed hair, and investigation reveals that 
Miss Hutchinson is the daughter of an officer of the British Army 
long in the Indian service, that her life has been spent chiefly in 
London, that her present residence is one of the outlying districts 
of enormous greater London. “Sea Wrack” is her first novel. 


An amusing account of literary apprenticeship is given by 
Howard Vincent O’Brien, whose new novel, “Trodden Gold,” 
has recently been published. 


I started writing [he says] at the age of twelve or thereabouts. Had 
a passion for printing, also a press. What more natural than to start 
amagazine? It was called The Commercial Advertiser—probably be- 
cause it was not commercial and had no advertising. Later it became 
The Eaglet, this name being chosen because the editor came into pos- 
session of a cut of an eagle. The Eaglet attained a large circulation, 
being eventually supprest by the school authorities for calumny. 
My first serious literary work was a biography of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. I picked him because I had a halftone cut of him and saw 
a chance to use it. The essay was brief because I set the type. 
Nothing makes more for brevity than setting your own type. If 
novelists had to print their own books, novels would shrink out of 
existence. 


The first title of Mr. O’ Brien’s early venture seems to have been 
prophetic, since in addition to his career as a writer of fiction, he 
is a member of a Chicago advertising agency. 





W. L. George has been asked to contribute a volume to the 
“Queen’s Doll’s House,” which is at present being organized for 
Queen Mary for eventual exhibition for charities devoted to 
disabled soldiers and sailors. The house is to have a miniature 
library to which the best-known contemporary British authors 
have been asked to contribute small manuscript volumes each 
an inch high and somewhat less than an inch broad: The manu- 
scripts, which are not to be published, will be sumptuously bound 
and will compose the library. Just how Mr. George managed to 
condense his ideas into the space of somewhat less than one square 
inch has not been revealed, tho his friends are now quite justifiably 
referring to him as a supreme literary contortionist. 


See, es eee 
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whether any political party “can ever hope to wield the power 


- *Aprer THE Peace. By Henry Noel Brailsford. Specially revised 
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Europe After the Peace 


Europe, and the various remedies which have been sug- | 

gested to relieve those conditions, are the subjects with 
which Mr. Brailsford deals in his volume, “ After the Peace.’’* 
This British publicist holds capitalism responsible for all the ills | 
that have befallen Europe. He believes that capitalism caused 
the war, not in the sense that capitalists deliberately plotted 
to bring about war in order that they might profit by it, but in 
the sense that capitalistic ideas and aims created conditions 
which made war inevitable. And he believes that capitalism dic- 
tated the terms of peace, terms which are absolutely ruinous 
to the vanquished nations and almost equally disastrous to the 
victors. 

A grave fault of the Treaty, according to Mr. Brailsford, is 
the Balkanization of Europe, the creation of artificial boundaries, 
by which some countries are deprived of their markets and others 
of their source of supplies. He does not see how Central Europe 
can ever produce enough to support its own population, to say 
nothing of paying indemnities, so long as the present conditions | 
exist. 

Mr. Brailsford believes that the League of Nations, as con- 
stituted by the Treaty of Versailles, is utterly incapable of coping 
with the present situation in Europe. He does, however, suggest 
some guiding ideas for England’s policy and tactics, which, if 
they could be adopted and carried through, might bring about 
a change for the better. His suggestions are grouped under 
four heads: 


r NHE causes underlying the conditions which obtain in 


1. The first step would be to put an end to the informal Alliance 
of the Victors. So far as we know, no written alliance exists: if there 
are secret commitments, they must be disclosed and denounced. In 
plain words, all the Allies must understand that we take no further 
responsibility for the enforcement of any of the treaties, if they 
on their side refuse to bring them into conformity with humanity and 
economic reason. The Supreme Council must cease to meet, and 
military ‘“‘conversations” come to an end. 


2. Our acts of sacrifice should be, if others will reciprocate: (a) 

to cancel all the Allies’ debts to us; they are probably bad debts in 

- any case, and they destroy good relations; (b) to forego our part 

in the German indemnity; (c) to offer to share out such prizes of 

victory as the oil of Mesopotamia and the phosphates of Nauru, 

according to the world’s needs; and (d) to give up our unlimited right 

of blockade, and reduce our navy drastically, if France and the 

United States will join us in accepting and imposing a genuine and 
impartial scheme of disarmament by land and sea. 


_ 3. We should next propose that the German indemnity be reduced 


to a possible and honest figure, and paid, preferably by reparation | 


in kind: (a) in labor and materials for the restoration of Northern 
France, and (b) in coal—including the yield of the Saar—to balance 
the destruction of the French mines. 


Tf France refuses, as she probably would, to make these concessions, 
we should withdraw our troops from the Rhine, and wash our 





hands of the consequences to France. 


4, Our positive policy for the restoration of Continental Civiliza- 
tion should then take the form of the foundation of an Economic 
League. The League of Nations, as it now exists, is all but useless, 
if America will accept its Covenant only with reservations which 
destroy it, while France is avowedly hostile to the whole idea, and 
Germany and Russia remain outside. 


The purpose of this Economic League should be, by the rationing 
of raw materials and the breaking down of every artificial barrier to 
exchange, to constitute a vast economic unit, and so undo the mis- 
chief of Balkanization. 


The author believes that the British Empire could, by the 
adoption of such a policy, save Europe, but-he doubts very much 


of the British Empire for any humane end, which seems on a 
narrow view to conflict with the interests of our capitalistic. 
governing class.” 








for the American Edition. 158 pages. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE SEA-HAWK 
Rafael Sabatini 


The thrillmg adventures of an English knight among 
the Corsairs in the days of Queen Elizabeth. By the 
author of ‘‘Captain Blood,’ ‘Scaramouche,’ and 
~ Lhe Snare?” $2.00 


THES LUGKY *NUMBER 
Ian Hay 


Thirteen delighful short stories by the author of ‘A 
Man’s Man.” $2.00 


JOHN BUCHAN’S HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


“The best history I have seen written in the English 
language.” —Frank Simonds. 4 vols. $20.00 


TOA EUNV BILE DAA DIES 
OF STAMBOUL 


Demetra Vaka 


A vivid picture of the ‘‘new women” of Turkey, who, 
with lifted veils, love, hate and intrigue more ardently 
than in pre-war days. $4.00 


EGYPTIAN DAYS 
Philip S. Marden 


A new edition of one of the most delightful and mform- 
ing of Egyptian travel books. $3.00 


PRELUDES 


John Drinkwater 


A notable new group of poems by the English poet, 
playwright, and lecturer; author of ‘““Abraham Lin- 
coln.” $1.25 


MAGIC FLAME 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


New poems together with a rigorous selection from 
Schauffler’s former work. $1.50 


SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S 
COMMAND 
George A. B. Dewar 
“A wonderfully brilliant narrative of the work of the 
British Army in France.’”—Boston repr Pt 
THINGS REMEMBERED 
Arthur S. Hardy 


Delightful reminiscences by the distinguished author 
and diplomat. $5.00 


er pele Eo OL 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 


“A book that will establish itself in the hearts and 
minds of the people.”—Chicago News. 

“Among the great letters of literature. . Full of 
warm human interest.” —Baltimore Sun. $5.00 


$10.00. 
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ABINGDON 
BOOKS 


ROOSEVELT’S 
RELIGION 
By 


Christian F. Reisner 
“Dr. Reisner’s book 


reveals Col. Roosevelt’s 
firm faith in God and 
his unswerving devo- 
tion to religious prin- 
ciple. Col. Roosevelt 
made a sharp distinc- 
tion between the side 
of his life that belonged 
to the public and the 
side that belonged to 
his family andhischurch. 

Dr. Reisner gives us the 

latter side, and has done 

his work thoroughly, in- 
telligently and sympa- 
thetically.” 

—Henry L. STropDARD, 
Editor and President, 
New York Evening 
Mail. 

Illustrated. 

Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


SKYLINES 
By Halford E. Luccock 


Herein are found spright- 
ly essays on themes con- 
nected more or less with re- 
ligion. ‘They are fresh and 
unconventional, and are 
treated with originality, 
humor and imagination. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


BEYOND 
SHANGHAI 
By Harold Speakman 


“Mr. Speakman’s eight 
paintings are a compound 
of Cézanne’s use of color 
and of the work of the old 
painters of the Sung 
dynasty. [hey stand out 
for their skill in the treat- 
ment of light, and their 
subtle hints of the mysteri- 
ous brooding spirit of the 





























































Fast. His book is 
crowded with incidents 
which amuse and en- 


lighten.” —New York Sun. 


Eight illustrations in 
color from original paint- 
ings by the author. 

Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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History and Biography 
From McKinuey to Harpine: Prr- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF OvR 
Presents. By H. H. Kohlsaat. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3. 
| An inside history of Presidential 
‘campaigns and Cabinets in the last 
twenty years, by a personal friend 
of Presidents and President-makers. 


LETTERS AND PapPEeRS OF JOHN 
ApDINGTON Symonps. Collected 
and edited by Horatio F. Brown. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 


These papers cover the years from 
1865 to 1893 and touch upon many 
‘topics of literary interest in the 
Victorian period. 





Ture Lerrers or Lorp anp Lapy 


WotsELEy, 1870-1911. Edited by 
Sir George Arthur. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5. 


Private correspondence of one of 
England’s greatest soldiers and or- 
ganizers, dealing with people and 
events from 1870 to 1911. - 


Tar Turkish Emprre FRoM 1288- 
1914. By Lord Eversley. From 
1914-1922 by Sir Valentine Chirol. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. 


Revised edition of a book which 
‘appeared six years ago, with new 
chapters on the Versailles Treaty 
and the war between the Greeks 
and Turks. 


An AvutonrocrapHy. By Elizabeth 
Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5. 


Reminiscences of a celebrated 
British military painter, containing 
glimpses of many famous.men and 
| women. 


I Can RememBer Ropert Lovis 
| Srevenson. Edited by Rosaline 
Masson. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.50. 


Reminiscences of nearly a hun- 
'dred men and women who were ac- 
/quainted with Stevenson, and who 
present many new anecdotes and 
| letters. 


A History or Rome. By Tenney 
Frank. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 


In the thirty-two chapters the 
author tells a consecutive story of 
the political and cultural fortunes 
of the ancient republic and its pio- 
neer work for democracy. 


| Tar Days or A Man: Berna Memo- 
| pies oF A NATURALIST, TEACHER 
AND Mrvnor Propet or DeEmoc- 
racy. By David Starr Jordan. 
2 vols. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co. 
Memoirs and life story of a noted 
scientist, social philosopher, and 
| College President. 


| Srerne’s Exiza: Some ACCOUNT OF 
| Her Lire iw Inpra, with HER 
Lerrers, WRITTEN BETWEEN 1757 
AnD 1774. By Arnold Wright and 
William Lutley Sclater. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


Eighteenth century letters, hith- 
erto unpublished, which throw a 





light on—among other things—the 
source and inspiration of the ‘‘Senti- 
mental Journey.” 


A Boox or Escapgs AND HurRRIED 
Journpys. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 


Twelve thrilling chapters from 
history, rewritten by a veteran nov- 
elist. 


Tue New Larnep History FOR 
ReEapy REFERENCE, READING AND 


Researcu. By J. N. Larned. In 
12 vols., vols. 1 and 2. Springfield, 
Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing 


Co. 


Actual words of the best histori- 
ans, biographers and_ specialists, 
arranged in a complete system of 
history for all uses. Based on the 
work of the late J. N. Larned. 


Tur First YEAR OF THE BUDGET OF 
tHE Unirep States. By Charles 
G. Dawes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


General “Dawes tells the story of 
how the United States Government 
was put on a business basis. . 


Tue Unrrep STATES FROM THE Dts- 
COVERY OF THE AMERICAN CONTI- 
NENT TO THE END oF THE WoRLD 
War. By William Henry Hudson 
and Irwin S. Guernsey. Illustrated. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
$5. 

Undertakes to tell the whole his- 
tory of the United States in 632 
pages and yet to humanize the dry 
facts in a way to hold the reader’s 
interest. 


Tue Mirrors or Moscow. By 
Louise Bryant. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $2.50. 

Word portraits of Lenin, Tchit- 
cherin, Krassin, and various other 
Russian leaders, done sympatheti- 
cally by one who has known them. 
With five illustrations by Césare. 


Ricuarp Mippieton: Tur Man AnD 


His Worx. By Henry Savage. 
Illustrated. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $3. 


A biography and a critical appre- 
ciation of a man of inherent genius. 


Tue NINETEEN HunpReps. By 
Horace Wyndham. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 


Reminiscences of London literary 
notables—by a well-known jour- 
nalist and novelist. 


Tue RomMANcE AND ‘TRAGEDY OF 
BANKING PRoBLEMS AND INCIDENTS 
or GOVERNMENTAL SUPERVISION OF 
NatronaL Banks. By Thomas 
P. Kane. New York: The Bankers 
Pub. Co. 

A critical history of banking in 
the United States by one who was 
for nearly forty years associated 
with the Comptroller’s Office. 


THe FRIENDLY CLUB, ‘AND OTHER 
Portraits. By Francis Parsons. 
Hartford: Edwin Valentine Mit- 
chell. i 
Sketches of a group of young 

satirists and poets in old New En- 

gland who call themselves The 

Friendly Club; also sketches of 

many New England notables. 


Important Books of the Month 


Srupies IN Emprre AND TRapE. By 
J. W. Jeudwine. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $7.50. 


Historical studies in imperialistic 
adventure from the days of the 
Norse Vikings down through the 
Hanseatic League to the latest 
European incursions into Asia. 


Tue Erernat Masqurerabe. By H. 
Dennis Bradley. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $2. 

A history of clothes, told with 
scant respect for accepted theories. 
It covers the period from the “cave- 
man” to the ‘“‘cake-eater.” 


Srr Water RALEIGH AND THE AIR 
History: A PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 
Tron. By H. A. Jones. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $.90. 


A brief account of the experiences 
of the late Professor Raleigh while 
preparing to write an official history 
of the British Air Force. 


TRELAND’S LITERARY RENAISSANCE. 
By Ernest Boyd. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


New and revised edition of a 
history of Anglo-Irish literature, 
brought up to date by the addition 
of the last five years’ developments. 


Lovis NAPOLEON AND THE RECOVERY 
oF France. 1848-1856. By F. A. 
Simpson. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $6. 


History of the first eight years 
of Louis Napoleon’s government, 
based on manuscript material which 
has only lately become available. 


A Snort History oF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LaneuaceE MovEMENT. 
By Albert Leon Guerard. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 

An exhaustive study of the merits 
of and objections to Volapiik, 
Esperanto, Ido and rival systems, 
with the’ conclusion that a compro- 
mise must be effected. 


Srupres In Norta Arrica. By Cyril 
Fletcher Grant. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 

This book traces the civilizations 
that have occupied North Africa 
from the days of the Phenicians 
down to those of the present Italian 
and French colonies. 


Tur Mippie Aces. By Dr. Funck- 
Brentano. Translated from the 
French by Elizabeth O’Neill. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
Fifth volume of a series in which 

this author is covering the whole 

national history of France. 


Tue Lire anp Tres oF AKHNATON, 
Puaraon or Eayrr. By Arthur 
Weigall. New and revised edition, 
illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $9. 

A popular account of Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s remarkable father-in-law, 
who banished Egypt’s old gods and 
was the first to worship one supreme 
God. 


Tur TREND or History. By William 
Kay Wallace. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. $3.50. 

The author’s object in this history 
of the last century is to set forth 


eS 


ae ae 


the logical sequence of events and 
to interpret them in the light of 
to-day. 


Chassics OF THE Sout’s QuEst. By 
R. E. Welsh. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2. 

In this book the professor of 
Church history in McGill University 
writes of great human souls that 
have won immortality in their quest 
of eternal goodness. 


A Lapy or THE SALONS: THE STORY 
or Louise Cornet. By D. E. 
Enfield. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Study of a brilliant woman in 

Parisian society at the end of the 

Second Empire. 


A History or Rome, Grorera. By 


Geommvig Battey. Jr-8) Voly I: 
Atlanta, Ga.: Published by the 
author. $6. 


An exhaustive miscellany of his- 
torical facts and pictures regarding 
Rome, Georgia, with a special 
chapter on its capture by General 
Sherman in the War of the States. 


Lives or Girts Wao Became Fam- 
ous. By Sarah Kk. Bolton. Illus- 
trated. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2. 

Revised and enlarged edition of 
an inspirational book for girls that 
has never been out of print since it 
appeared thirty years ago. 


Travel 


Tur Heart or Arapra: A RECORD 
or TRAVEL AND ExpiLoration. By 
H. St. J. B. Philby. 2 vols. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“$16. 

Mr. Philby was for the better 
part of a year the sole representative 
of Great Britain in the heart of 
Arabia, and these volumes embody 
the results of his sojourn. 


Aaska, Our NortHern WONDER- 
LAND. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Observations of a veteran tray- 
eler, telling in informal language of 
all the chief wonders of the far 
northern Territory. With 123 illus- 
trations. 


TRAVELS OF A CONSULAR OFFICER IN 
Eastern Treet, ToGETHER WITH 
A History oF THE RELATIONS 
BEeTweEEN Cura, TIBET AND InptIA. 
By Eric Teichman. With Original 
maps of Eastern Tibet and Photo- 


graphs taken by the author. New, 


York: The Macmillan Co. 

A narrative of long and arduous 
journeys in remote regions, under- 
taken during the author’s labors as 


British mediator between warring 
Chinese and ‘Tibetans. 


Heap Hunters or THE AMAZON: 
Srven YEARS OF EXPLORATION AND 
Apventure. By F. W. Up de 
Graff. Illustrated. “With a fore- 
word by Kermit Roosevelt. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $5. 


Adventures among the - little 
brown people of the Amazon who 
still hang the mummified heads of 
their enemies about their persons 
as esteemed ornaments. 


Back To THE Lone Grass: My Linx 
witn Livincstone. By Dan Craw- 
ford. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $4. 
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A book of African travel based on 
David Livingstone’s last pioneer 
journey. With thirty-three illustra- 
tions and three maps. 


In THE WAKE OF THE BUCCANEERS. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. 
New York: The Century Co. 


Record of a cruise through the 
West Indies taken in a real pirate 
ship, manned by natives, and visit- 
ing all the old haunts of pirates. 


Srainep Giass Tours IN FRANCE. 
By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. i 


An untechnical account of how 
and where to find the best stained 
glass windows in France. 


Vistas. By Walter C. Stevens. 
Menteith Book Co., 456 W. 22d 
Street, New York. 

Travels in France, with scenic 
perspectives of Paris, Bordeaux, 

Marseilles. 


’ 
From THb Drrp or THE SEA: BEING 
tHE Diary oF THE LATE CHARLES 
Epwarp Surra. Edited by his son, 


Charles Edward Smith Harris. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 


The real diary of a year’s voyage 
on a whaling ship, revealing a story 
of terrible experiences and incredi- 
ble endurance. 


Tur New ArcEentina. By W. H. 
Koebel. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 

Latest developments in the great- 
est of the South American Repub- 
lies, described by one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with Argentina’s 
official leaders. 


Riper’s Wasuinaton: A GuIDE 
Book FoR TRAVELERS, with 3 
maps and 22 plans. Compiled 
under the editorship of Fremont 
Rider. By Dr. Frederic Taber 
Cooper. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.75. 


Latest volume in the new guide- 
book series that began with “‘Rider’s 
New York City” and “Rider’s 
Bermuda.” 


Tur CRUISE OF THE SNARK. 
Jack London. New York: 
Maemillan Co. $2.50. 

A new illustrated edition of Jack 
London’s exploits in the Pacific 
in a 43-foot sail-boat equipped with 
a small engine. 


By 
The 


Wuerr THE Twatn Meer. By Mary 
Gaunt. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

A picturesque description of Ja- 
maica, its past and present, written 
with humor and sympathy. 


A Woman TENDERFooT In Eaypt. 
By Grace Thompson Seton. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3. 

Intimate glimpses of present-day 
life and leaders in Egypt, with the 
story of a desert trip which Mrs. 
Seton took with a woman friend 
and native guides. 


A BwacHCOMBER IN THE ORIENT. 
By Harry L. Foster. Illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
Adventures of a man who hiked 

through the jungles of Siam, Bor- 

neo, China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 


THE DANCER OF 
Arnem Ohanian. 
Dutton & Co. 


SHAMAHKA. 
New York: E. P. 
$2. 
: ‘ 
The career of an oriental dancer, 


revealing the intimate life of Asiatic 
women as they themselves see it. 


Essays 
CouUNTRIES OF THE Minp: Essays IN 
LrreRARY CRITICISM. By John 
Middleton Murry. New York: 
K. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 


Essays by the editor of the Lon- | 


don Athenaeum on Shakespeare, 
Stendhal, Flaubert, Amiel, Baude- 
laire and others. 


On. By Hilaire Belloc. 
George H. Doran Co. 


A collection of essays on a variety | 


of themes. 


SrLecTeD PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 
By William Williams Keen. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs. 

A collection of magazine articles 
and addresses appealing to several 


classes of readers—medical, mis- 
sionary, military, historical and 
educational. 

Tue UnrortunatE Cononen Des- 


PARD, AND OTHER Stupies. By Sir 
Charles Oman. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

Eleven essays on medieval and 
modern themes, six of which have 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review 
and other British magazines. 


Op Cors. By Karle Wilson Baker. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$1.50. 

A little volume of essays, being 
the eighth work published on the 
Henry Weldon Barnes Memorial 
Foundation. 


Tur AmEerRIcAN Ruytum. By Mary 
Austin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

An interpretation of Anferican 
life and of the American school of 
poetry, with translations of more 
than a score of Amerindian songs. 


Guosts Wuat Arn’t. By Ellis 
Parker Butler. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $.75. 

An essay, with humorous touches, 
on the hesitations and fears that 
prevent us from getting the best out 


of life. 


Tar Guiose Trotrer. By H. I. 
Phillips. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Humorous sketches selected from 
the writings of the ‘‘columnist” of 


the New York Globe. 


Tue Interpreters. By A. E. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
An elaborate essay discussing the 

spiritual origins of political creeds. 


Have You 
By Gelett Burgess. 
Boni & Liveright. 

A little essay on one of the most 
vital secrets of real success in life. 


Vassar Meprarvan Stupres. By 
Members of the Faculty of Vassar 
College. Edited by 
Forsyth Fiske. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 


New 


AN EpucaTED Heart? 
New 


The closing volume of the series 
in honor of -Vassar’s fiftieth anni- 
versary—a memorial volume of 


New York: | 


York: | 
| 


Christabel | 


| 
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By g°™° McBRIDE BOOKS °* 


STONECROP 


By Cecile Tormay 


A novel of Croatian peasant life 
which is an even finer performance 
than The Old House which brought 
its author international fame. 
fella, the untamed peasant girl, 
stands forth in sharp reality against 
the background of her native hills; 
and her tragic story is told with a 
simplicity and a sympathy that 
are intensely moving. $2 net 


TIMES HAVE 
CHANGED 


By Elmer Davis 


In an unfortunate imoment 
Mark O’Rell set out from his little 
New Jersey home to recapture the 
spirit of old times. How_he dis- 
covered that Times Have Changed 
is told in an amazingly rapid yarn, 
which in its swift movenient and 
delightful inventiveness recalls 
Louis Joseph Vance’s famous tale, 
The Day of Days. $2 net 


ABOVE SUSPICION 


By Robert Orr Chipperfield 


“Frankly and with no mental 
reservation we yield the high sign to 
Robert Orr Chipperfield. In his 
new book, Above Suspicion, he 
has given us the most elusive and 


.by the measure of elusiveness the 


best mystery story of long days of 
reading. Also he has kept the 
promise in the publishers’ note of 
an entirely new kind of detective.” 
—New York World. 

“Read Above Suspicion for a 
real thriller in mystery yarns.’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Bar more baffling than the 
usual run of mysteries.’’—Porlland 
Oregonian. 


2nd printing. $1.75 net. 
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James Branch Cabell’s 


JURGEN 


continues to be one of the most 
widely discussed of contemporary 
books. More than 28,000 copies 
of the American edition have now 
been sold, and editions are soon to 
appear in France and Germany, as 
well as in England. $2.50 net. 
Send for special descriptive 
leaflet of the Cabell books. 


THE CITY OF LILIES 


By Anthony Pryde and 
R. K. Weekes 


A romance that has all the vigor 
and picturesqueness of Marqueray’s 
Duel and An Ordeal of Honor, 
each of which has gone through 


four editions. Ready April ee 
MY WAR 
EXPERIENCES 


By the Former Crown Prince 
of Germany 


A valuable account of the Crown 
Prince’s experiences as commander 
of the sth German army and Jater 
of an army group composed of three 
armies. Gives a detailed account 
of the Battle of the Marne, the 
Battle of Verdun, the third German 
offensive and the French counter 
offensive of July, 1018. 

Illustrated, $6 net. 


At all Booksellers 


Send for our Complete Spring 
Announcements 


Rohert M. McBride & Co. 


Publishers 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
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Are You Informed ? 


Do you know that 52 nations 
of the world are active mem- 
bers of the League of Nations? 


THAT $5,000,000 was con- 
tributed by these nations last 


year for the functioning ex-| 


penses of the League? 


THAT at the last Assembly there 
were present more visitors and 
journalists from America than 
elsewhere, and more general in- 
terest was shown by Americans 
than by any other nationality? 


THAT the League continues to 
function *throughout the year, and 
publishes in English an official 
“Monthly Summary” of its ac- 
complishments and proceedings? 


THAT for less than 10c a month 
you can be completely informed, as 
in no other way, on what 52 nations 
of the world are actually doing all 
the time within the League? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


World Peace Foundation 
(American Agent for all Publications of 
the League of Nations, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and 
the International Labor Office), 40 
Mt. Vernon St., R 11 Boston. 


- DEAR SIRS: Please send me a year’s | 
trial subscription to the official | 
“Monthly Summary” for which I 
enclose $1.00. | 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK SHOP 
FOR CHILDREN 


33 West 49th Street, New York 


N inviting little Shop where you can 
find all GOOD books for children, both 
new and old. Service and advice intelli- 
gently given personally or by mail. 
Send for free copy of John Martin’s 
Blue List of Best Reading for Children. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


OUR bookseller may tell you that 

Y the Mosher Books are out of print, 

or even say they are no longer 

published. Why not avoid annoyance 

and delay by placing your order or in- 
quiries direct with me? 


My New Catalogue tells the story and 
something besides, as it has a series of 
selections from Privately Printed sources 
of great poetic beauty. It will be worth 
keeping for itself alone, and is mailed 
free on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 








“The Other Side of - 
the Lantern’ 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVEs, Bart. 


A charming description of a tour, 
chiefly in the Orient, in which the 
author’s high social status enabled 
him to see sights seldom shown to 
visitors. These he blends into his 
inimitably brilliant word pictures 
i picturesque 


of curious customs, 
people, and personal incidents not 
usually found in books of travel. 
This book was originally produced 
in expensive form and continued 
demand induced printing of this 


new popular edition. 438 pages, 
with 8 full-page illustrations. 


Svo. Cloth. $2.50 net; $2.62 postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


medieval studies dedicated to a 
beloved trustee. 


STICKFULS: CoMPOSITIONS OF A NEws- 
PAPER Minton. By Irvin S. Cobb. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2. 

Reminiscences of Mr. Cobb’s 
newspaper days, written with his 
well-known sense of humor. 


PrESENT-Day Essays. Edited by 
Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


A volume of essays for High 
School reading. Selected from pop- 
ular writers of the present time. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Published under the Direction of 
the Committee on Education of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
$3.50. 


Ten essays on various fine arts, 
written by C. Howard Walker, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Lorado Taft, 
Frederick Law Olmsted and others. 
With numerous illustrations in half- 
tone. 


Monetary Reconstruction. By 
R. G. Hawtrey. New York: Long- 





mans, Green & Co. $3. 


Essays on practical problems of 
currency reform in Central and 


_ Eastern Europe, in which the author 








takes a hopeful view of the future. 


Essays ON CurRENT THEMES. Se- 
lected and edited by C. Alphonso 
Smith. New York: Ginn & Co. 
$1.50. 

Selected essays from present-day 
writers, intended for the use of 
college students and others. 


Watpo Frank: A Srupy. By Gor- 
ham B. Munson. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $1.50. 

A detailed analysis of the writings 
of a young American critic whose 
ideas and style have ee publie 
attention. 


Books anp AutTHors. By Robert 
Lynd. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Essays by the literary critic of the 
London Daily News on many 
authors from Plutarch to Vachel 
Lindsay and T. S. Eliot. 


As I Was Sayine. By Burges John- 
son. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

Familiar essays on various topics 
both wise and nonsensical, written 


| in a vein of friendly humor, 


Nature IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Norman Foerster. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Essays analyzing the nature writ- 

ings of Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, 

Whitman, Lanier, Emerson, Tho- 

reau, Muir and Burroughs. 


Essays AND MISCELLANIES. 
Joseph §S. Auerbach. Vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Miscellaneous chapters on a wide 

range of subjects, mostly of a liter- 

ary nature. 


By 
3. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A Man Amone 
Men. By G. Lynn Sumner. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.  $.75. 
An essay on Lincoln’s personal 

relations with his friends and op- 

ponents, and their reactions on his 





| noind and heart. 


Art 


A History or Art: Down TO THE 


AGE oF RapuarEn. Vol. 1. By H 
B. Cotterill. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $10. 


A volume of 442 pages, liberally 
illustrated in half-tone, tracing the 
history of art from earliest Egypt 
down to the Quattrocento in Italy. 


Honore Daumter: APPRECIATIONS OF 
His Lire anp Works. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 
Reproductions of many typical 

paintings of Daumier, with critical 

appreciations by four different 
experts. 

Waar CrvinizaATion Owes To ITAy. 
By James J. Walsh. Illustrated. 
Boston: The Stratford Co. 

A study of Italy’s contribution to 
the world’s mental and _ spiritual 
treasure house, its sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, etc. 


A GerneérAL History oF PoRCELAIN. 
By William Burton, Two Vols., 
illustrated, large octavo. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $30. 

An authoritative account of the 
development of one of the oldest 
arts, with 32 plates in colors and 80 
in black-and-white. 


WatupaPper: Its History, DrEsicgn 
AND Use. By Phyllis Ackerman. 
Illustrated. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $3.50. 

An account of the rise of an art 
and an industry, and of the pro- 
gressive unfolding of the decorative 
possibilities of paper as a wall cover- 
ing. 

British ARTISTS SERIES. Edited by 
S. C. Kaines Smith. 4 vols: 
“Romney,” by B. L. K. Henderson; 
“Lely and Kneller,’ by C. H. 
Collins-Baker; ‘“Girtin and Bon- 
ington,” by Hugh Stokes; “ Wright 
of Derby,” by S. C. Kaines Smith 
and H. Cheney Bemrose. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50 each. 

Four biographical and critical 
volumes on noted British artists, 
with a rotogravure frontispiece to 
each volume. 


AMERICAN WaTER CoLourists. By 
A. E. Gallatin. New York: E. P 
Dutton & Co. $15. 

Color and monochrome plates of 
thirty pictures by Whistler, Homer, 
Sargent and others, with a critical 
introduction. 


Tue Art or Rosert WINTHROP 
CHANLER. By Ivan Narodny. New 
York: William Helburn. 

A sumptuously printed volume on 
Mr. Chanler’s drawings and paint- 
ings, illustrated with 14 plates in full 
color and 27 in half-tone. 


Poster Desien: A CriticaL Stupy 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PosteR IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 
Eneguanp AND AmeERICA. By 
Charles Matlack Price. New York: 
George W. Bricka. 

A new and enlarged edition of a 
standard work. Illustrated with 
65 reproductions in colors and 150 
in monotone. 


Poetry 


Roast LevratHan. By Louis Unter- 
meyer.. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


A collection of Mr. Untermeyer’s 


latest poems, including a number — 
that are “specifically and frankly | 
Jewish.” 


THe Hunprep AND ONE Har _eE- 
quins. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 

A volume of poems with a wide 
range of interest and of verse forms. 


RoosEvett As THE Ports Saw Him. 
Edited by Charles Hanson Towne. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A collection of poems from noted 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic 
in praise of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Introduction by Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson. 


Poems. By George Santayana. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Santayana says that the sub- 
ject of the poems which he has here 
selected and revised is simply his 
philosophy in the making. 


Tue Tipe Comes In. By Clement 
Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 

A collection of lyrics, philosoph- 
ical poems and love verses, many of 
which have appeared in current 
magazines. 


GerorGIAN Poetry. 1920-1922. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Fifth volume in a series of popular 

English poets, including several 

writers whose work has not previ- 

ously appeared in this anthology. 


By Lilla Cabot 
Houghton Mif- 


THE JAR oF DREAMS. 
Perry. Boston: 
flin Co. $1.50. 
Some of the poems collected in 

this volume have appeared in Har- ~ 

per’s Magazine, The Century and 
other periodicals. 


Annotations. By Susan Miles. New 
York: Oxford U.. Press. $1.50. 
Poems of life and nature, many of 

which have been published in 

popular magazines. 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN Porrry: AN 
ANTHOLOGY. Chosen and _trans- 
lated by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A collection representative of 
Germany’s poetic output for the 
last fifty years, with the main em- 
phasis on contemporary poets. 


Rocx-Firower. By Jeanne Robert 
Foster. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $1.75. 

Poems that include a tribute to 
the late John Butler Yeats, love 
lyrics and sea poems, and a tribute 
to the Czech legionaries in Siberia. 


Austin Dopson: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
ProsE AND VERSE. Collected by 
his son, Alban Dobson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

Edmund Gosse contributes a fore- 
word in which he calls this a bouquet 
from one of the most ‘‘exquisitely 
tended gardens in the whole of 
English literature.” 


OTHER 


Deco- 
New 


THe Hour or Maaic AND 
Porms. By W. H. Davies. 
rated by William Nicholson. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
A collection of poems by En- 

gland’s tramp poet, bound in white 

parchment and _ strikingly illus- 
trated. 
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Finpers: More Poems. 
V. A. Weaver. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 


Poems about plain people, the 
folks you see in the subways and on 
the street corners. 


Tur Great Dream. By Marguerite 
Wilkinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


A volume of poems on American 
themes by the author of ‘“‘New 
Voices.” 


* ge Yee be Ser 


Tue JesteR Book oF COLUMBIA 
_ Licur Verse. Edited by Otto V. 
. St. Whitelock. New York: The 

Bulstrode Press. 


Poems which have appeared in 
various undergraduate magazines 
of Columbia University, chiefly in 

f the Jester, the university comic. 


i Tue Porerry or Epwin ARLINGTON 
Roprnson: AN Essay IN APPRECTA- 
tion. By Lloyd Morris. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 


: An analysis of all phases of Mr. 
_ Robinson’s poetic art, with numer- 
A ous quotations of striking verses. 
: 
> 


W. van R. Whiteall adds a bibli- 
ography. 


Tue THINKER, AND OTHER POEMS. 
. By Stanton A. Coblentz. New 
York: James T. White & Co. $1.50. 


Poems, many of which originally 
appeared in leading newspapers and 
magazines. 


Tue Buack PantHer: A Booxk oF 

Poems. By John Hall Wheelock. 

_ New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. 


New poems by the author of 
“The Human Fantasy,’ marked 
especially by their quality of spiri- 
tual exaltation. 


Tue Saapow Eater. By Benjamin 
De Casseres. New York: American 
_ Library Service. $2. 


Free-verse poems, with an intro- 
duction by Don Marquis and illus- 
trations by Wallace Smith. 















Soncs or Unrest. By Bernice 
Lesbia Kenyon. New - York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The formal début of a new poet 
whose work has appeared in many 
magazines. 


Tse Ports or THE Future: A CoL- 
LEGE ANTHOLOGY FoR 1921, 1922. 
Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind. 
Boston: Stratford Co. 


Sixth volume of a collection of 
verse which has attained a wide 
following. Its 148 poems represent 
78 colleges and universities. ” 


GotpEN Birp. By James Oppenheim. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.50. 


Poems which the author regards 
as the quintessence of all his work. 


Sones or THE Ovut-oF-Door WEsT. 
By Katherine Elspeth Oliver. 
Fullerton, Calif.: The Printery. 


A brochure of free verse, mainly 
on themes of nature. 


‘Tue Last LUTANIST, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Dean B. Lyman, Jr. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Fifteenth volume in the Yale se- 
ries of younger poets. 


By John | 


Drama 


THE Oxtp DRAMA AND THE NEw: 
An Essay 1n Re-VauaTion. By 
William Archer. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $3. 

A survey of the English drama 
from the Elizabethan period to the 
present, with an optimistic con- 
clusion as to the progress made. 


Tue Forcinc House. By Israel 
Zangwill. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 


This play is a sequel to the 
“Cockpit” and is based on the ex- 
periences of Russia under Soviet 
Government. 


Tue Wortp IN FALSEFACE. By 
George Jean Nathan. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The author’s views on art and 
criticism, on the theater and drama, 
and on the men and women in the 
dramatic world. 


SHAKESPEARIAN SYNOPSES: OUTLINES 
or ARGUMENTS OF THE PLays OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1.50. 

New and revised edition of a 
standard reference work for teach- 
ers and students. 


THe FLoweEr in Drama: A Book oF 
PAPERS ON THE THEATER. By 
Stark Young. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Essays on acting and other thea- 
trical topics, by one of the editors 
of the New Republic and of the 
Theater Arts Magazine. 


PracticaL Hints on ACTING FOR THE 
Cinema. By Agnes Platt. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $2. 

A manual of practical instruction 
for those who intend to seek a 
livelihood in the moving picture 
world. 


Ser THE STAGE FOR E1aut. By Doris 
F. Halman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 

A collection of one-act plays, va- 
ried in subject-matter and all well 
within the scope of amateur pres- 
entation. 


Maaic Lanterns: A Book or Puays. 
By Louise Saunders. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Five plays which have all been 

produced by an amateur company 

and in most of which the author 
herself has appeared on the stage. 

Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE ONE- 
Act Pray. By Percival- Wilde. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3. 
In this book a successful writer 

of one-act plays sets forth the prin- 

ciples of his craft as drawn from his 


‘own experience. 


Fiction 
Tue InviststE Gops. By Edith 
Franklin Wyatt. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. $2. 

A novel of American life in the 
Middle West, embodying the dra- 
matic clash of the older ideas with 
the modern rush of business and 
new ideas. 

His Cumpren’s CuHimpRen. By 
Arthur Train. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2. 

A novel covering fifty years of an 
American family’s life and the whole 


New York : 


panorama of the rise of the wealthy 
class. 


THE Wacon WHEEL. 
Patterson White. 
Brown & Co. 


By William 
Boston: 
$1.75. 


Little, 


A story of the Far West, full of 
wild riding and shooting, and con- | 


taining a plucky heroine who was 

bound to a wagon wheel and whipt 

by her father. 

Lass O’LaucutTrr. By Winifred 
Carter. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Lass walks into the story friend- 
less but laughing, and walks on 
through many tribulations without 
losing her quaint humor. 

TRODDEN GOLD. 
cent O’Brien. 
Brown & Co. 


Boston: 
$2. 


A novel of self-conquest as seen in 


_ Little, 


By Howard Vin- | 


the lives of two sisters and the spir- | 
itual and financial progress of their | 


husbands. 
THE SEVEN Conunprums. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Lit- 


tle, Brown & Co. $2. 

One of this author’s characteristic 
books of mystery, excitement, plot 
and counterplot. 

Lirtte Lire Stories. By Sir Harry 
Jounston. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 

Stories of strange happenings in 
out-of-the-way corners of life. 


By D. 
Little, 


Fur Tyranny or Power. 
Thomas Curtin. Boston: 
Brown & Co. $2. 

The story of a man’s effort to 
live down the stigma of an unde- 
served criminal record and to carry 
out the spirit of the brotherhood of 
man. 

Ranpotpn Mason: 
By Melville Davisson Post. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
Another mystery story about the 

lawyer whose specialty is that of 

advising clients how to evade the 
law. 


THE CLIENTS. 


Tue Busu-Rancuer. By Harold 
Bindloss. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.75. 

Story of the struggle of a lone 
rancher in the wilderness north of 
Vancouver, and of the girl who 
helped him out of a dangerous situa- 
tion. 


QUEEN or THE Wortp. By George 
Weston. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.75. 

How an American in Paris gets 
a political commission that plunges 
him into a whirl of exciting events 
far up in the Alps. 

By Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2. 

A swift-moving romance of 
America’s greatest illicit “big busi- 
ness.” 


CONTRABAND. 


Ticer River. By Arthur O. Friel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.90. 

Romance and adventure in a 
search for lost treasures among the 
wildest Andes of Eastern Peru. 
GuaproLta Murpnuy. By Ruth Sawyer. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 

How the nemesis of heredity 
struggles in Gladiola with the 
effects of her Boston environment 
and her mother love. 


New | 





‘*Hello, Father!” 


“Don’t you know your son?” 


He said it with a sneer 
on his lips, with mur- 
der in his heart. This 
wild, disheveled youth, 
with a livid sear across 
his face, had just re- 
turned from the battle- 
fields of France, to 
learn why he had never, 
until that day, known 
his father. 


And the youth, with his out- 
east mother and_ gentleman 
rogue of a father, is one of 
the cross-currents of social 
realism in a series of tremen- 
dous incidents in Marie Le- 
Nart’s great novel, 


“A Child of 


Divorce” 


One of the really great books of 
recent years. A masterly piece 
of literary realism 


With a merciless pen Miss 
LeNart has bared the true char- 
acter of divorce as an institution. 
Without undue preaching or moral- 
izing, she has, with a story of in- 
tense dramatic interest, pictured 
America’s great social evil as it 
has never heretofore been por- 
trayed. The sculpture of Rodin 
is not more realistic than this 
new work of fiction. It tells of a 
mismated pair who are unable to 
adjust their differences, the affinity, 
the inevitable triangle, and the 
court’s decree, which gives to lit- 
tle Jean Laval two fathers and an 
indifferent mother. 


Your heart goes out to the inno- 
cent little victim of it all. From 
childhood to womanhood hers is a 
life of storm, temptation and forti- 
tude. 

Highly commending the book 
are ministers, educators, editors, 
social workers and judges of courts 
of domestic relations. 

Professional _ divorce 
universally condemn it. 


Read it, and judge for yourself 


which side is right. 
Price, e e e e $2.00 


“The Angel QO’ 


Deadman” 
Guy Fitch Phelps 


A thrilling story of the Western 
mining camps and of a good, pure 
girl whose lot was cast among 
them. The sort of a story one 
will sit up all night to read. 
Clean, wholesome. Intensely in- 


teresting. 
$1.75 


Price, . 3230 
STO TLASILA II AE 


lawyers 


Send for our new General Oata- 
log, listing our full line of books. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Dept. 22-A Cincinnati, O. 
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Bunn Curm. By Josephine Daskam 


Bacon. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. 
Seven short stories, in which 


Cupid perpetrates some particularly 
flagrant examples of blind archery. 


By John T. 
The 


An Herr at Laree. 
McCutcheon. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75. 
What happened to a young man 

who suddenly inherited $15,000,000 

and made his lawyer promise to 
say nothing about it. 


Tur ConvaLescents. By Charles 
Frederic Nirdlinger. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.75. 

The love story of a day nurse in 

a hospital and of a supposed “‘hope- 

less case.” 


Cote oF Spyairass Mountain. By 
Arthur Preston Hankins. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 
Story of the upward struggle of 

a youth with a bent for science and 


an indomitable fighting spirit. 


Many Marriaces: A Noveu. By 


Sherwood Anderson. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $2. 

A novel whose hero declares that 
he will take life as it offers itself, 
walking upright like a king. 


Tur Barcre or Hauntep Lives. By 
J. Aubrey Tyson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

An Italian princess, a man who 
believes himself a god, and a homi- 
cidal professor figure in this story 
of the mysterious disappearance of 
diamonds from India. 


Browie Weatuer. By John T. 
McIntyre. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.90. 


Romance of a bustling American 
port in the time of the tall sailing 
ships, with a courageous hero and 
heroine in it. 


Ture TREE OF THE GARDEN. By 
Edward C. Booth. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

Sensitive youth stumbling into 
. the passionate world of love is the 
theme of this novel. 


New 


Parr. By Thomas Craven. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A novel written especially for 

artists and art students. It deals 

with the beginnings of creative 

American art. 


Tur Sxurnina Roan. 
Brown. New York: 
nam’s Sons. 

A romance of an Iowa boy on a 
pioneer farm and of how he found 
the shining road to the greater 
world. 


By Bernice 
Gy eae eue 


Troporo THE SAGE. By Luigi Luca- 
telli. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
Witty stories, parables and 

sketches, by an Italian author who 

died during the war. 

An UnkNown Quantity. By Gerard 
Hopkins. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2. 

The story of a young author, his 
Bohemian circle, and his marriage 
to a girl of very different type, who 
steers him into Philistinism and 
success. 

SxreTers Kirpy. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 
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Skeet’s career as a young man, 
when he has to solve problems both 
of business and of love. 


Srr orn Mapam. By Berta Ruck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Sie 
How a wealthy young bachelor 

discovered that ‘“‘a little widow is 

a dangerous thing.” 


Tue Girt Next Door. By Lee 
Wilson Dodd. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. $2. 

The ‘‘crabbed chronicle of a mis- 
anthrope,” relating the doings of a 
curious trio and of a girl who be- 
came an unconscious instrument of 
destiny. 


Tur Fruicur. By Muriel Hine. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
The story of a wronged wife who 

fled to a peaceful Mediterranean 

island and got a fresh grip on her 
problem. 


Poor Pinney. By Marian Chapman. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
A sympathetic but uncompro- 

mising exposure of the petty sub- 

terfuges of a habitual bluffer, with 
the story of his home life. 


Mr. Evans: A Cricketo-DETECTIVE 
Srory. By Cyril Arlington. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
Mystery, sport, thrills and char- 

acter delineation in a British setting. 


Tae Pretpam Arratr. By Louis 
Tracy. New York: Edward J. 
Clode. 

One of Mr. Tracy’s characteristic 
mystery stories, containing a girl, 
three international crooks, and a 
young officer. 


Fiction Masterpieces: THE SIRE 
pE Materrort’s Door; THE 
Dream Woman; THE NECKLACE; 
Mystery oF Marie Rocst; A 
Bat Masque; His Weppep WIFE. 
New York: The Reynonds Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Six little volumes of masterpieces 
by Kipling, Dumas, Poe, De Mau- 
passant, Stevenson and Wilkie 
Collins. Each bound separately. 


Sanpy Ooranc. By Horace Lytle. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1.75. 

The adventurous life-story of an 
Airedale terrier, told from the dog’s 
own viewpoint by an experienced 
writer of animal stories. 


Tue Lost Discovery. By Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 


In this British novelist’s latest 
story, a girl plays a lone hand 
against merciless plotters. 


Kart Lune’s Gotpren Hours. By 
Ernest Bramah. Preface by Hilaire 


Belloc. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 


Ten stories told in the Chinese 
manner, the volume being a worthy 
successor of the author’s ‘Wallet of 
Kai Lung.” 


GroraiaN Stories, 1922. With 
portraits of the authors. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Twenty-two of the best short 

stories written by British authors 

in the last year. 

THE 
Allen Harker. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Reatty Romantic AcE. By 
New York: Charles 
$1.75. 


A baby is the central character, 
but the story is that of the man and 
woman whom the child brings to- 
gether. 


Tur Grounp Sweuu. By Alfred B. 

Stanford. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. $2. 

A story of the sea, filled with the 
humanity, the violence and the 
loneliness of the life on an ocean 
vessel. 


Tyter or Barner. By Bernard 
Gilbert. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2. 


A melodrama of the English 
countryside, the third in the 
author’s Old England series. 


Harpor Jim. By A. Eugene Bartlett. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1. 

The story of little-known aspects 
of Newfoundland life, and _ of 
Harbor Jim, who suffered and con- 
quered as he worked out a philoso- 
phy of his own. 


Ture Rep Marsnaty. By Gordon 
Casserly. New York: Edward J. 
Clode. 

A romance of the old swash- 
buckler type, with scenes laid in 

Paris when Louis XVI was king. 


Marnspring. By V. H. Friedlaender. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 

A novel of the growth of a soul, 
of self-realization through suffering. 


CHILDREN oF CHANnce. By Anthony 
Carlyle. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fln Co. $2. ; 


A mystery story that begins with 
the violent death of an actress in 
a taxi at night in London. 


Ture Grays. By Charlotte Bacon. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 

A novel revealing the foibles of an 
egotist and wastrel—an egotist with 
the artistic temperament. 


Go1ne ToGETHER. By Louise Dutton. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.90. 

A fiction study of adolescence— 
the story of a little girl in a typical 

American town. 


Jacos’s Room. By Virginia Woolf. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A London novel of ‘‘the promise 

and pity of a single destiny seen 

against the wilful intersecting lines 
of chance and nature.” 


Tur Wepcwoop Mepariion: A 


Mopvrern Novet. By.E. B. C. 
Jones. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2. 


The heroine falls in love with a 
man who believes that women are 
creatures to be coddled and not to 
be reasoned with. 


Tus Stumpuinc Herp. By John A. 
Moroso. New York: The Ma- 
caulay Co. 

Love and intrigue among the 
teeming population of the Bowery 
district of New York’s East Side. 


Unper THE Law. By Edwina Stanton 
Babcock. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.75. 

A problem story of the pleasure- 
loving younger set in New York, 
with a mystery and a love romance 
interwoven. 


Tar Dim Lantern. By Temple 
Bailey. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. $2. 

A romance of Washington and 
Chicago, picturing those people who 
abuse the possession of wealth by 
the pursuit of pleasure alone. 


Tue Hoty Tree. By Gerald O’Don- 
ovan. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2. 

Love is the holy tree, and the 
story is an idyl of the Ireland of 
simple people with simple hearts. 


Mostiy Satty. By P. C. Wode- 
house. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 

How Sally, having inherited 


$25,000, goes to France and meets 
Lancelot Kent, who has red hair and 
a great talent for assuaging dog 
fights. 


Four or A Krnp. By J. P. Marquand. 
. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 
Four characteristic stories, in all 
of which men took chances, staking 
much on the turn of circumstances. 


Tue Vision oF Desire. -By Mar- 
garet Pedler.. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 

The story of Ann and Tony, their 
problems and their psychological 
crises. 


Love AND OrueER Storres. By An- 
ton Chekhoy. From the Russian 
by Constance Garnett. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

The thirteenth and final volume 
in Mrs. Garnett’s series of transla- 
tions of Chekhov. It includes 
twenty-four typical stories. 


By Wo B: 
New York: Dodd, Mead 


THe GUARDED FLAME. 
Maxwell. 
& Co. $2. 
A new edition of a popular En- 

glish novel written in 1906. 

In Naaman’s House. 
MacLean Finney. 
The Abingdon Press. 
An adventurous romance of the 

land of Israel. 


By Marian 
New York: 


War anp Prace: A Nover. By 

) Keo Lolstoy. Ini 3 GvolssaaViolmae 
Translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

First volume of a new edition of 
Tolstoy’s masterpiece in the com- 
pact form of the World’s Classics 
series. 


NOVELS BY SINCLAIR Lewis: Our Mr. 
Wren—Tue Trait or THE Hawk 
—Tue Jos. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2. each. 

Three of the earlier novels of the 
author of ‘‘Main Street,” reissued 
in uniform binding. 


Juvenile 


Tur Farrirs Up-to-Date. Pictures 
by Jean De Bosschére. Verses 
by Edward and Joseph Anthony. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3. 
A Belgian artist’s new version of 

“Jack the Giant Killer,’’ ‘‘Cinder- 

ella” and other nursery fables, with 

original pictures on every alternate 
page. ; 

WALTER AND THE WIRELESS. By 
Sara Ware Bassett. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.65. 


A radio story for boys of 14 and 
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upwards, with a plot centering 
about a valuable dog that has been 
kidnapped. 


Wuen THe Came Frre Burns. 
John Hubert Cornyn. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Twelve indian tales once told to 

the author by an Indian chief. 

For boys and girls of 7 to 10 years. 


By 
Boston, 


Nursery RuyMEs. 
With thirty illustrations. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Familiar nursery rhymes in at- 

tractive form, with full-page illus- 

trations in silhouette. 


By Gwen Trew. 


MoonsHINE AND CLoverR. By Lau- 
rence Housman. New York: Har- 
‘court, Brace & Co. 

A selection of fairy tales from 
Mr. Housman’s earlier books— 
with many full-page illustrations 
designed by the author and en- 
graved on the wood by Clemence 
Housman. 


FamrRYLAND. By 
New York: 


A Doorway IN 
Laurence Housman. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co 
A selection of fairy tales from 

four earlier editions, with illustra- 

tions designed by the author and 
engraved on the wood by Clemence 

Housman. 


A Trip wits A Traier. By Flavia 
Camp Canfield. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

Adventures of three grown people 
and three boys on a Summer’s 
outing in an automobile with a 
trailer. 


Religion 


TrutH anp Lire. By Albert C. 
Grier and Agnes M. Lawson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
An inspirational treatise offered 

“ot as a new religion, but as a new 

statement, in the tongue of this 

age, of the discoveries of Jesus 


Christ.” 


Our or tue Nicur. By Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1. 

The personal experience of the 
author, in which he reasoned himself 
out of a position of skepticism into 
an unqualified conviction of im- 
mortality. 


Srx Days Suatt TaHou Lazor. By 
Sibyl Marvin House. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

A spiritual exegesis of the first 
chapter of Genesis, embodying a 
new interpretation of the creation of 
man. 


Tar Mranine or THE Op TESTA- 
mENT AccorpING TO MoprERN 
Scuotarsuie. By Hugh Martin. 
New York: George H. Doran Cv. 
Latest publication of the Student 

Christian Movement of Great Brit- 

ain and Ireland, aiming to make 

plain the background and purpose 
of the Old Testament records. 


Reveatine Licut. By Sidney M. 
Berry. New York: Fleming ie 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Addresses which aim to indicate 
the relation borne by the Christian 
revelation to the historic facts of 
the Christian faith. 

Gop’s Witt ror THE Wortp. By 


Henry B. Wilson. New York: 
E, P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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The author holds that ‘Thy will 
be done” should not be a sigh of 
despairing resignation under suffer- 
ing, but a shout of triumphant 
anticipation of happiness. 


Tue UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGION. 
By Edwin Tenney Brewster. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.80. 
The meeting ground of science 

and religion surveyed by a scientist 

for the benefit of the average man 
and woman. 


Tuery Live anp Are Not Far Away. 
By Morris H. Turk. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

An interpretation of the future 
life, in which the author expresses 
his conviction of immortality. 
Seneca IypiAN Mytus. Collected by 

Jeremiah Curtin. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $5. 

Native religious myths represent- 
ing the groundwork of primitive 
Indian belief—a contribution to 
American ethnology. 


Psychology 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR PITFALLS OF 


Minps. By Irving J. Sands and 
Phyllis Blanchard. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $4. 


Results of a study of 137 cases of 
abnormal conduct observed by the 
psychiatric service at Bellevue 
Hospital. 


“SUGGESTION” AND COMMON SENSE. 
By R. Allan Bennett. New York: 
William Wood & Co. $2.25. 
What experience has taught a 

British doctor who makes more use 

of common-sense than of psychology 

or moral science in his practise. 


Success INEVITABLE; oR, THE 
PsycHoLocy or Success. By Jos- 
eph White Norwood. New York: 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 

A statement of a natural law 
under which success in business is 
supposed to become a mathematical 
certainty. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION AND ITS PERSONAL 
AppiicaTion. By J. Herbert Duck- 
worth. New York: The James A. 
McCann Co. $2. 

An attempt to apply autosug- 
gestion to the ordinary problems of 
the wife, husband, doctor and 
business man. 


MepicaL PsycHoLtogy AND Psycui- 
cau Researcn. By T, W. Mitchell, 
New York: E P. Dutton & Co. 
$3. 

An examination into pathological 
states of mind, with a view to mak- 
ing understandable certain psychic 
phenomena. 


A History or Dreams. By A. J. J. 
Ratcliff. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2.50. 

A serious treatise on the evolu- 
tion of theories regarding dreams, 
with a chapter on the dream in 
literature. 


Lowa; or, THE THOUGHT AND SPEECH 
or Animats. By Hennry Kinder- 
manns. Translated by Agnes Blake. 
New York: E. P: Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

Embodies the amazing experi- 
ments on animals’ intelligence, 
conducted by Dr. Karl Krall, Dr. 
Moekel and others, especially upon 
Airedale terriers. 


THE SoctaL PHiLosopuy OF INSTINCT. 
By Charles Conant Josey. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2. 
A treatise on the relation of 

original nature to the values, mo- 

tives, and impulses of the human 
adult. Intended for classes in 
ethics, sociology and psychology, 


StBconscious Powrr; or, Your 
Secret Forces. By W W. Atkin- 
son and Edward E Beals. Detroit: 
Personal Power Co. 


A brief study of subconscious 
mental and emotional processes, 
with a chapter on “‘The Super- 
conscious Planes.” 


Human Traits AND THEIR SOCIAL 
SrentFicaNce. By Irwin Edman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.75. 


A birdseye view of the processes 
of human nature from man’s sim- 
plest impulses and needs to the ful- 
fillment of these in art, science, 
morals and religion. 


Srupirs in PsycHoanatysis. By 
Charles Baudouin. Translated from 
the French by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $4. 


An explanation of the leading 
methods and theories of psycho- 
analysis, with an exposition of the 
general psychological bearings of 
the subject. 


AmERICAN NERVES AND THE SECRET 
or SuacEstion. By Anne Sturges 
Duryea. New York: The Century 
Co. “o1075. 


The author holds that, as Ameri- 
cans are not easily susceptible to 
suggestion, M. Coué’s technique 
needs adaptation. 


Suacrstion AND Menta ANALYSIS. 
By William Brown. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


An outline of the theory and 
practice of mind cure, with an 
appreciation and criticism of Emile 
Coué’s views. 


Tue New PsycHoLoGyY AND THE 
Tracurer. By H. Crichton Miller. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.60. 


The author discusses education 
from the standpoint of analytical 
psychology, presenting conclusions 
intended to be helpful in the train- 
ing of children. 


Tur Psycnotocy or Gotr. By 
Leslie Schon. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25. 


Six chapters on the mental haz- 
ards and emotional bunkers to be 
overcome before any golfer can 
play a successful game. 


Sociology 


Tur Racrat History or Man. 
By Roland B. Dixon. New York: 
Charles Secribner’s Sons. $6. 


An attempt to apply to the 
whole body of data on man’s phy- 
sical characteristics one single 
method of analysis, and to follow 
the evidence fearlessly to its con- 
clusion. 


Tan.PopuLATION Prosiem: A STuDY 
in Human Evouvution. By A. M. 
Carr-Saunders. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $7. 
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An attempt to trace back to their 
origin the main problems which 
now attract the attention of the 
sociological student. 


Tue Immicrant’s Day in Court. 
By Kate Holladay Claghorn, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


Ninth volume in the Americani- 
zation Studies Series, the result of 
investigations in regard to what 
actually happens to the immigrant 
after he enters our country. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING 
AND WoRLD CooPERATION. By 
Rosalie Jones. , Boston: The Corn- 
hill Publishing Co. $3. 


A study of American standards of 
living in relation to alien immigra- 
tion, the tariff, labor problems and 
world cooperation. 


INTERNATIONAL Soctrety: Its NATURE 
AND INTERESTS. By Philip Mar- 
shall Brown. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, $1.50. 


All phases of international rela- 
tions, including the problem of the 
League of Nations, discust by the 
Professor of International Law at 
Princeton University. 


Wuat’s Wrona with Ovr GIRLS: 
THE ENVIRONMENT, TRAINING, AND 
Future or AMERICAN Grris. By 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson’ Hale. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50. 

A calm discussion of the short- 
comings of the “‘flappers.” The 
author decides that the problem 
goes back to the individual mother 
and her conscience. 


Business 
Export Apvertisinc. By David 
Leslie Brown. New York: The 


Ronald Press Co. $4. 


How to develop and _ control 
foreign advertising by methods suc- 
cessfully used in leading American 
business lYouses. 


INTERNATIONAL ExXcHANGE, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. By Thomas York. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co. 
$5. 

A practical treatise on foreign 
exchange, intended for the use of 
bankers and merchants. 


MakiInG AND 
By Charles 


CREATIVE SELLING: 
KEEPING CUSTOMERS. 
Henry Mackintosh. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This book seeks to formulate the 
method that must be employed to 


attain success in any modern 

enterprise. 

Tur Law or Sates. By James B 
Read. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. 


An authoritative explanation of 
the terms and principles of the Uni- 
form Sales Act, so presented that 
the business man may understand 
the practical operation of the law. 


RAILROADS: RATES*SERVICE-M ANAGE- 
ment. By Homer Bews Vander- 
blue and Kenneth Farwell Burgess. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A volume of information on the 
present methods of railroad regu- 
lation—for the general public, for 
students, and for railroad officers. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 


Book Bargains 


ARRY F. MARKS ANNOUNCES 
H his removal to new and_ more 





commodious quarters at 187 Broad- | 


way (near Cortlandt), where he will 
have greater facilities for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of Rare and Scarce 
Books, Autograph Letters, Manu- 
scripts, First Editions, Color-plate 
and other Illustrated Works of 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, etc. Fine 
Sets of Standard Authors, Choice 
Bindings. Special Offerings during 
April, at reduced prices. Burton’s 
Complete and Unabridged translation 
of Arabian Nights, including the 
Supplemental Nights and the Termi- 
nal Essay, illustrated by Lalauze 
and others, 17 vols. Original price, 
$75. My price, $41.50. Adventures of 


Chevalier de Faublas, by De Cou- 
vray, illustrated, 4 vols. Original 
price, $50. My price, $12.50. 


Homes of American Authors. _ Per- 
sonal and _ descriptive Anecdotes, 
Sketches, etc. Extra-illustrated by 
the insertion of 380 Portraits, Views, 
etc., 2 vols., handsome 34 morocco. 
Special price, $57.50. Kisses of 
Secundus. (Basia.) Translated by 
Ogle, handsome 34 morocco, 1916. 
Original price, $15.00. My price, 
$8.50. Saducismus Triumphatus, or 
Full and Plain Evidence concerning 
Witches and Apparitions, by Joseph 
Glanvil. Engraved Frontispiece and 
_title by Faithorne, beautiful new 
full calf. London, 1681-82. Very 
rare. $50.00. Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, edited by Tyrwhitt, 6 vols., 
handsome new full calf. By Zaehns- 
dorf. Pickering. 1830. Special price, 
$90.00. Aphra Behn’s Ten Pleasures. 
Onty reprint of a very rare work. 
Just issued. _$10.00. Sonnets, by 
Lord Alfred Douglas. Presentation 
copy from the Author. Signed, 1909. 
Special price, $35.00. Brantome, 
Fair and Gallant Ladies, new edition, 
privately issued, 2 vols., $20.00. 
Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, and Provincial Glossary, 
2 vols., 34 calf. London. 1811-23. 
Very scarce. $37.50. Many other 
Scarce, Unique and Curious Books. 
Harry F. Marks. 187 Broadway, 


New York. 
FICTION, LITERATURE, IN- 
structive or Miscellaneous List. 
Higene’s, C2441 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 


BOCKAWEEK POSTAL LIBRARY 
has for sale at reduced prices recent 
books withdrawn from circulation. 
In good condition. Bookaweek Pos- 
be Library, 222 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
‘ity, 


XAVE MONEY ON BOOKS. Cata- 
logue No. 13 D, just published. 
Lists 15,342 worthwhile books 
Publishers’ remainders and _ over- 
stocks—Away under price. Send 
foracopy. HOCHSCHILD, KOHN 
& CO., Baltimore, Md : 


OOKS FOR WRITERS: 1,001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00. Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
ti’s Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp-Reeve, Dept. A., 
Franklin, Ohio. 








Community Book Shops . 


YURRENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 

ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 


ders, The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 

EST PLAYS, GIFTS, NOVEL- 
ties, Game Books. Pantomimes, 


Recitations, Pianologues, Jokes, Min- 
strels, Dances,*Songs, Socials, Par- 
ties, etc. Werner Book & Novelty 
Shop, 11 East 14th St., New York. 





Autographs 


WANTED — AUTOGRAPH LET- 

ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, ete. Also old litho- 
graphs by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 











Rare Books 


MOPERN FIRST EDITIONS, 

Rare Books, and Fine Sets. <A 
large, well selected Stock, moder- 
ately priced. Catalogues issued gra- 
tis to Collectors upon request, and 
special items cheerfully quoted. The 
Aldus Book Shop, 36 East 49th St., 
New York City. 


LOVES. OF CLITIPHON AND 

Leucippe — ‘‘Most Delectable and 
Pleasant Historie’; fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest. Free 
prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 








Tf you are interested in acquiring at 

reasonable cost the unusual litera- 
ture that unusual geniuses give to the 
world only in limited privately- 
printed editions, address [lex Pub- 
lishers, 1009-A North Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERA- 

ture, Libraries, Old Historical 
Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. Rare 
Book Company, 99 Nassau St., New 
York City. : 


50,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Foreign Books 


RENCH — ITALIAN — SPAN- 

ish, German Books and Magazines. 

Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 

plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 

nots, 387 Washington St., 
ass. 


GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, 
tail, catalogues, James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES—Gram- 

mars and dictionaries. Sheets with 
214 Chinese radicals, 50c. Japanese 
syllabaries 25c. Write to Benj. F. 
Gravely, Martinsville, Virginia. 


RENCH BOOKS AND MAGA- 
zines —— Special— Fine lot of 10 
assorted — $3.00 postpaid. Also 
French authors in English. 
on request. French-American Book- 
shop, 71 W. 96th St., New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS FROM AN A B 
C te an Incunabula may be found 
in our store. Catalogue just out on 
Art, Architecture, Archzology, Bibli- 








ography, Reference, De-Luxe edi- 
tions, Original Manuscripts, free 
Dorbon-Aine, 561 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Mut of Print 
UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOR- 


oughly searched for and found 
expeditiously. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Our system 
locates books and magazines of every 
nature and description that you 
greatly desire and can not obtain 
ordinarily. We have perfected our 
methods, which bring your particular 
inquiry and requirements to the 
attention of One Thousand anti- 
quarians and _ booksellers in this 
country and Europe. We specialize 
in English books. First editions 
supplied. Imperfect sets completed. 
Send us your list of Out-of-Print 
Wants for immediate attention. 
Send your name for regular announce- 
ments. American Library Service, 
Dept. 100, 500 5th Ave., New York. 


General Items 


EALISTIC MATERIAL FOR IN- 
vestigating men. $4. Ralph Brandt, 
Trenton, N. J. 


ASTROLOGY Books. Lessons. Char- 
“4 acter Analysis. Mental and Business 
Talents designated by letter, $2.00 
M. Darling, Box 215, Upton, Mass, 


E THAT HATH AN EAR TO 

Hear Let Him Hear What the 
School of Unlearning (The Fables, 
2 Tim., 4: 3,4) Hath to Say, On 
the Coming of ELIJAH AND 
JESUS and the GREAT BATTLE 
OF ARMAGEDDON. These books 
sent free to all searching for TRUTH. 
Address, M. A. Patterson, 179 Hazel 
St., Rochester, N, Y, 





Literary Serbices 


AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPTS COR- 

rectly Typewritten, conforming to 
rules that ensure Editorial considera- 
tion.—G. Henry Cole, Authors’ MS. 
Specialist, 203 Hinton Ave., Ottawa, 
Canada. 


MANUSCRIPTS OsEy BiOl OK Sie 

4 plays, short stories, carefully re- 
vised, accurately typewritten. Su- 
perior work. ‘Attractive rates. 
WILLIAM ORAM, BALLSTON, 
VIRGINIA. 


GPEECHES, SPECIAL ARTICLES, 

” Reviews, Lectures, expertly pre- 
pared. Prompt Original service. 
Authors Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 .Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 


MANUSCRIPTS, REVISED, COR- 
4 rected, typed 
Lowest rates. Joseph Jacobs. 
755, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FPITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
4 aloguing for publishers, authors, 
dealers and libraries. Estelle Lieb- 
mann, 280 Broadway, New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed for publica- 

4 tion by expert. Write MID- 
WEST COPY SHOP, 1113 37th 
Stzeet, Des Moines Iowa. 


HONEST CRITICISM OF MANU- 
scripts. Short stories, novels, plays, 
poems. Rates on request. National 
Criticism Bureau. 714 Knickerbocker 
Building, New York. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. ... 
COMEDY, also DRAMA with 
emotional lead for young Italian 
Actress. Grace LaSalle (Play 
Broker). 140 West 42 Street, N. Y. 
C. Tel. 3840 Bryant. 





Box 

















A UTHORS—-Let me help you market 

++ your MSS. Am an editor and au- 
thor, twenty years’ experience, now 
actively associated with publishers. 
(See = Who's) Who:72)") J. Walker 
MecSpadden, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York. 





General Items 


GCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 

Review. Editor: Reymert, 
Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and the Science of Edu- 
cation, Vol. I, No. I. $1.50. Order 
from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 


AMILY HISTORIES, .GENEA- 

logical and heraldic works. Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 








ASTROLOGICAL. ALL OCCULT 

Books sold, also Horoscope writings. 
Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 


ARIZONA EYGR LCS ERD 
year; subscribe now; $2.50; Alto, 
Arizona. 


(CRESTS: Monograms, Book Plates, 
etc. Creative Studio, three eleven 
River Street, Chicago, Il. 


NTELLIGENT BOOK SERVICE 
for those inaccessible to adequate 
book stores. Any book in print sent 
postpaid on receipt of publisher’s 
price. V. ALLEN, 311 William 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 


PERSONAL Embossed Stationery. 

Your name and address (3 lines or 
Jess) in raised letters on sheets and 
envelopes. 100 Special ‘‘CLUB”’ 
size single sheets and 100 envelopes 
all actually embossed, with 100 extra 
sheets plain, or 100 Folded sheets, 
100 envelopes. Prepaid, $2.00. 
Paper colors—White, Grey, Blue, 
Buff. Embossed in Gold, Blue, 
Black, Green or Maroon. Written 
guarantee of satisfaction with every 
box. Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 


and marketed. | 





_ 6 Editions! 
50,000 Copies 


Aremarkable new work on the manners 
and customs of polite society that is 
growing steadily in popularity because 
of its brilliancy of expression and depth 
of information—The Blue Book of 
Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


SOCIETY, IN BUSINESS, 
POLITICS, AND AT HOME 


By EMILY POST 





in Six 
Months 


IN IN 





Photograph by Ira Hill 
(MRS. PRICE POST) 
Also Author of “‘Purple and Fine 
Linen,” “The Title Market,” etc. 


Mrs. Post is a gentlewoman of assured 

social position in America and Europe 

of whom the New York Tribune de- 
clares “‘not since Mrs. Sherwood spon- 
sored her book on etiquette some fifty ~ 
years ago has any one so obviously well 
equipped appeared as authority on the 


subject.” 
“The Last Word’’ 


“Etiquette’’ will be the last word in social 
matters, at least until such time as society has 
radically changed, for it covers with an almost 
incredible minuteness of detail every con- 
tingency into which a social being may be 
plunged.”—New York Evening Post. 
Author’s Literary Graces 


“There is charm_to Mrs. Post’s manner of 
stating things. She has the literary graces 
which make her volume most readable and 
entertaining as well as instructive.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
Etiquette Well Treated 

“Tt is rare to find this subject treated with such 
simplicity, good taste, and judgment.’’—Lowell 
(Mass.) Telegram. 

Virtue of Conventionality 
“Invaluable to the average thinking man or 
woman who wishes to live to-day’s life in as 
polished and_near-conventional a manner as 
possible.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. F 

Manual of Manners 
“Just what to do, say, and wear by one of New 
York's prominent society women.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inqutrer. 

Refining Safeguard 


“The book is at once a study and a guardian 
of the finer usages of civilization.’-—Worcester 
Gazette. 

As a School Book 


“Ought to be compulsory addition to libraries 
of society folk in every city. 
wish the study of this volume might be added 
to the curriculum of every school, college, and 
ae ee in the United States.’’—Pittsburgh 
un. 
Correct Conduct 


“Mrs. Post, it seems, has omitted no detail 

and it is difficult to think of any point of be- 

havior on which she does not touch.’’—Indi- 

anapolis News. ps 
Ample Advice 


“She tells you what to do and how to do it, 
what to say and how to say it, what to wear 
and how to wear it.’’—Waterbury Republican. 


A Happier World to Be 


“And there is no denying the fact that if 
every one did read and try to follow the rules 
as set down in this elaborate book, the world 
would be happier.’’—Syracuse Herald. 


“Etiquette’’— By Emily Post 
(Mrs. Price Post), one large vol- 
ume; cloth binding, gold stamp- 
ing; 640 pages; 16 full-page 
photographic reproductions ~ 
showing table settings for all 
occasions; weddings; home 
interiors and decorations. 


Price $4, net; postpaid, $4.18. 
At Booksellers or Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I could even | 
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Important Books of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 73) 


Some Great Commopities. By Edith 
M. Miller and others. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.75. 


A book on coal, cotton, iron, 

lumber, petroleum and other com- 
- modities, written for the business 
man and the student. 


v 


Capirau’s Duty To THE WaGE- 
Earner. By John Calder. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.25 
A manual of principles and prac- 

tise on handling the human factors 

in industry—based on forty years’ 
experience. 


Mopern INDUSTRIALISM: AN OvT- 
- LINE OF PRESENT-Day INDUSTRIAL 
OrGaAntzaATion. By Frank L. Mc- 
Vey. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 

New edition, completely rewritten 
and enlarged, of an exhaustive study 
of the evolution of the present indus- 
trial system. 


Pusuic Fryance. By M. E. Robinson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
First of the Cambridge Economie 

Handbooks, a series edited by J. M. 

Keynes, who also furnishes an 

introduction to this volume. 


Gy at ww 


Lazsor Turnover In Inpusrry: A 
SratisticAL ANALysis. By Paul 
F. Brissenden and E. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

Based on a survey of about 500,- 
000 laborers and the data collected 
by a number of progressive firms in 
their study of the problem. 


-!} 


Common Sense In Bustness. By 
Harold Whitehead. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 
The essentials of business success 
summarized in an optimistic style 
£ intended to interest alike the clerk 
and the big executive. 














Financtnac Exports AND IMPoRTs. 
- By Allan B. Cook. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. $2.50. 
A treatise intended for the mer- 
chant engaged in foreign trade and 
for the banker who finances him. 


Tue ApvERTISING YEAR Book FOR 
1922. Edited by Noble T. Praigg. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
Page & Co. $2. 
Contains a comprehensive digest 

of addresses presented before the 

seventeenth annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


Nature Study 


Rovuauine 17 SmMootuty: How To 
Avorn Vacation Pitratis. By 
Elon Jessup. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Practical information for vacation 
campers, telling many ways to 
avoid the usual discomforts of out- 
door life. 


~Animat Lire IN AvRIca. By Major 
J. Stevenson-Hamilton. Illustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 


An informative treatise covering 
all the animals of Africa, with a 


Frankel. 
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section devoted also to birds, rep- 
tiles and fishes. 


Tue Morauity or Nature: A Dis- 
CUSSION OF CONDUCT IN EVOLUTION. 
By Robert Williams Gibson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


In the light of modern biology 
the author views the life of man as 
the progress of an undying organ- 
ism, ever renewing its youth, and 
tending toward godlike perfection. 


Brrp Brocrapuies. By Alice E. Ball. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
ee 
An introduction to 150 common 
land birds of the Eastern United 
States. Illustrated with 56 colored 
plates. 


Tue Book or Wirtp FLOWERS FOR 
Youne Propitr. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3. 

A simple and popular treatise on 

American wild flowers, copiously 

illustrated in color and line. 


TREES AS Goop CrT1zENns. By Charles 
Lathrop Pack. Washington, D. C.: 
The American Tree Association. 

A book on the planting of. trees 
of all kinds, with chapters on beau- 
tiful trees and on every phase of 
tree promotion—illustrated with 
many plates in colors. 


Tue ScHoot Book oF Forestry. 
By Charles Lathrop Pack.  Il- 
lustrated. Washington, D. C.: 
The American Tree Association. 
Eighteen chapters on forestry 

dealing with every aspect of the 

subject in popular form. 


Our VanisHtne Forests. By Arthur 
Newton Pack. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

A popular treatise dealing with 
the forest from the standpoint of 
its usefulness in the industries of 
the nation. 


Tur Orv Encusn Herpats. By 
Eleanor Sinclair Rhode. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $7. 


A study of plant-lore and folk- 
medicine from medieval times to the 
present, with a chapter devoted to 
herbals written in connection with 
the colonization of America. 


Miscellaneous 


En@uetts, THE Briur Book or 
Soctan Usace. By Emily Post. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$4. 

A complete work on polite con- 
duct touching every phase of the 
subject from the mystery of eating 
corn on the cob to the problem of 
what clothes to wear. 


Ir Brrraiw Is To Live. By Norman 
Angell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

The author of “The Great Ilu- 
sion” holds in this new book that 
England must starve or emigrate if 
she does not immediately change her 
policy. 

New Guipe To REFERENCE Books. 
By Isadore Gilber Mudge. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 
Describes and lists 2,000 of the 

most important reference books in 

nearly all fields, in English and 
other languages—with bibliographic 
information. 


Lessons in Conyurtnc. By David 
Devant. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 


An expert’s detailed instructions 
in the performing of stage tricks. 


CHEMISTRY FORK BEGINNERS, WITH 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. By 
Marvin Dana. New York: Ed- 


ward J. Clode. 


Foundation facts of chemistry 
presented in a form at once simple 
and convenient. 


JURGEN AND THE LAw. 
Guy Holt. New 
M. McBride & Co. 
An account of the suppression of 

Mr. Cabell’s “Jurgen,” with the 

text of the court’s opinion and the 

brief of the defendants. 


Edited by 
York: Robert 


Tur Easy Housexkrrepine Boox. By 
Winifred Fales. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.75. 

A practical hand-book for house- 
wives ‘who prefer joyous accom- 
plishment to dismal drudgery, 
knowledge to guess work.” 


Fortune TELLING AND CHARACTER 
Reapine. By Gabrielle Rosiere. 
New York: Edward J. Clode. 

An illustrated hand-book on a 
score of different ways of telling 
fortunes. 


JUVENILE Story Writinc. By Mabel 
Robinson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2. 

Successful methods of writing 
children’s stories, set forth by an 
instructor in narrative writing at 
Columbia University. 


OxrorD oF Topay: A MANUAL FOR 
ProspEctIvE RuopES SCHOLARS. 
Edited for the Alumni Association 
of American Rhodes Scholars. By 
Laurence A. Crosby and Frank 
Aydelote. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Ten historical and informative 
chapters for the use of aspirants for 
the Rhodes scholarships. 


How to Pray Mau Jone. By Jean 
Bray. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

An introduction to an age-old 
Chinese game, which is played with 
144 tiles, and which has a thousan: 
subtle intricacies. 3 
Conception ConTrot AND Its Er- 

FECTS ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 

Nation. By Lady Barrett. With 

a foreword by the Archbishop of 

Canterbury. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1. 

A serious study of both sides of 
the subject, with conclusions 
strongly against the methods in 
question. 

Auction Bripck IN TEN LESSONS. 
By Ella G. Pimm. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

A course of instruction on the 
game, with illustrations of play and 
the latest rules. 


By General 
New York: 


PARLIAMENTARY Law. 
Henry M. Robert. 
The Century Co. — 
A comprehensive work on parlia- 

mentary procedure and law, in- 


tended specially for officers of 

clubs and societies. 

SrncLES AND Dovsies. By W. T. 
Tilden 2d. New York: George H. 


Doran Co. $2. 
The tennis champion’s account of 
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the game, its past glories, its present 
personalities, its future material. 


Putter Perkins. By Kenneth 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50. 


A book guaranteed not to make 
better golfers, tho it may make 
happier ones. 


Economic Propiems oF Democracy. 
By Arthur Twining Hadley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
A study of modern democratic 

governments, and of the United 

States in particular, by the former 

President of Yale University. 


Tuer Puysicran. By J. M.T. Finney. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

A practical outline of the career 
of medicine and of the character- 
istics which fit a man to be a phy- 
sician. 


Toe Romance or TRISTRAM AND 
Ysott. By Thomas of Britain. 
Translated from the Old French 
and Old Norse by Roger Sherman 
Loomis. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

A new and complete version of 
the Tristram and Ysolt romance 
translated from the twelfth century 
text. 


EUGENICAL STERILIZATION IN THE 
Unitrep States. By Harry Hamil- 
ton Laughlin. Chicago: Psycho- 
pathic Laboratory of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago. 

Official report on a vital subject 
by the Assistant Director of the 
Eugenics Record Office of the Car- 
negie Institution. 


Sxr-inc Turns. By Vivian Caulfield. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3. 

A handbook for all ski-ers, with 
practical advice both for the be- 
ginner and for the expert. 


How Natura Laws Expatn Brsui- 
caL Texts. By Jessie de Forest. 
Los Angeles: The Austin Publish- 
ing Co. 

Thirty-one pages offering scien- 
tific explanations of biblical texts. 


Tur Wortp’s Best Humorous ANEC- 
potEs. By J. Gilchrist Lawson. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Nearly 275 pages of wit and 

repartee, selected from many 

sources and arranged topically. 

QuosmiANr: THE NEWINTERNATIONAL 
Lanauace. Written by Wilbur M. 
Law Beatty. Washington: The 
Fraternity Press. 

Complete textbook of a new 
international language, including a 
grammar, conversational exercises, 
and a dictionary of 15,000 words 
or stems. 


Recipes For Iystirutions. Collected 
and edited by The Chicago Dietetic 

. Association, Inc. New York: The 
Maemillan Co $1.50. 

A book for persons interested 
in institutional cookery—compiled 
from the recipes of seventy die- 
titians. 

On CuLTuRE AND A LIBERAL Epuca- 
tion. By Jesse Lee Bennett. 
Baltimore: The Arnold Press. 

A brief analysis of culture and 
education, with lists of books which 
can aid in acquiring them. 
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New— From Cover to Cover 


HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 
of PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


An entirely reset, completely revised, immensely enlarged, and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of a standard reference work—the most 
comprehensive and useful work of its kind in the world. 


21,000 


QUOTATIONS 


for the use of 


Public Speakers 


A Book with 3,000 Authors 


Here are 21,000 quotations, on almost every 
conceivable subject—modern, old, and ancient, 
some dating back to the age of Homer—quota- 
tions in poetry, prose, and blank verse—extracts 
from the speech and literature of all the nations 
—songs, hymns, thoughts and famous sayings 
and writings of great men and women, immortal 
phrases from all languages, proverbs, mottoes, 
etc.—all arranged according to the alphabet, 
starting with 6 quotations under “Abhorrence” 














and ending with 1x quotations under “Zephyrs.” P ea h rs 
Of 350 quotations under ‘“‘ War” many are strik- reacne 
ing expressions coined in the World War; 130 Correspondents 
quotations are on “Man,” 235 on “Woman,” y 2 
3aq.on “Life,” a4q.on “Love!” o Commercial Writers 
very foreign phrase quoted is accompaniec 

by the English translation. The compiling was Lawyers Authors 
done 

by Kate Louise Roberts Teachers ‘ Students 
who has most admirably succeeded in her effort Editors 


to make this collection of quotations the most 
complete and authoritative ever gathered in the 
covers of a book, and in importance it will occupy 
a position next to the dictionary. 


Thousands of Recent Quota- 
tions ‘on Almost Every 
Conceivable Subject 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts of the 
W orld’s Greatest Thinkers 


With the assistance of the concordance Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
and index in the book you can find | Quotations is 7x10 inches and con- 
any quotation if you know only ome | tains 1374 pages. Cloth binding, $7.50, 
single word of it. You will also learn the| net; Buckram, $8.50; three-quarter 
source of the quotation, name of author, | Morocco, $12.50; full Morocco, $15; 
date of his birth, and death if deceased. postage, 28c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Is There a Bookstore in 


Your Town? 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores throughout the country, and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


If by chance there is no bookstore in your com- 
munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 
Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their early spring 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
you with their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 
hand, 


Address: Bookstore Department 
eesti 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


354 Fourth Ave. New York City 








Who’s Who in Spring Books 


(Continued from page 27) 


H. Williams; ‘Health and Self-Mastery,’ by William J. Fielding; 
‘Suecess Inevitable, or the Psychology of Success,’ by J. W. 
Norwood; ‘Practical Radio,’ by Henry Smith Williams, and 
‘Etiquette for Everybody,’ by Laura Thornborough. There! 
That’s a complete list of all the books that I intend to mention 
in my spring list.” 


[As it has been impossible, owing to the amount of space needed, 
to give details as to publishers, prices, etc., in the case of each of the 
publications mentioned in the foregoing article, this information will 
be furnished to those applying for it, by the INTERNATIONAL Boox 
Review. | 





The ‘‘Brutal Friend’’ of Five Presidents 
(Continued from page 29) 


to attempt that last speaking tour, which ended in a breakdown. 
With a voice full of emotion, Wilson said: “I don’t care if I die the 
next minute after the Treaty is ratified.” The author adds: “The 
President indulged in no heroics. We were alone. He meant it 
The book ends with a chapter on the obscure causes of the estrange- 
ment between President Wilson and Colonel House. 

Mr. Kohlsaat presents his reminiscences in disconnected chap- 
ters, attempting no full narrative of the period; but every page 
bears the impress of truth and of a sincere, wise and kindly per- 
sonality. The book is at once a diverting mine of good anecdotes 
and a valuable contribution to the political history of our time. 





Another book covering much the same period is Arthur Wallace 
Dunn’s “From Harrison to Harding.’* Its two stout volumes 
contain a personal narrative of political events and leaders from 
1888 to 1921. Mr. Dunn's long experience as a newspaper corre- 
spondent at Washington has given him an enormous fund of anec- 
dotes, conversations with high officials, and a more or less intimate 
knowledge of issues and crises. Unlike Mr. Kohlsaat, he has un- 
dertaken to put his materials into a connected narrative, so that 
his book, in its light, conversational way, is a political history of 
the whole period. The author’s personal impressions of outstand- 
ing figures are entertainingly presented, embellished with large 
quantities of gossip, sometimes quite trivial in nature, as where he 
says of Senator Beveridge’s first Philippine speech: “It was 
asserted that Beveridge had spent hours and hours before a long 
mirror in his bedroom, arrayed in his nightshirt, rehearsing and 
committing to memory that speech.” . 

One of the most interesting things that Mr. Dunn has to say 
about President Wilson is the statement, quoted from one of 
Wilson’s closest friends, to the effect that the President’s memo- 
rable speaking tour on behalf of a large army and navy in 1915 and 
1916 was made, not primarily for any immediate effect upon Con- 
gress, but “for the effect in the future upon the people of the 
country when the President would have to resort to conscription 
to raise an army.” In other words, fifteen months before we went 
into the war, President Wilson knew that we had to take our part 
in it, and was deliberately planning to create a public sentiment 
which would make this nation able to win against Germany. As, 
a year after that tour, he was reelected on the ground that he had 
kept us out of the war, and as his “peace without victory’ speech 
also was made in that interval, Mr. Dunn finds in this statement 
one more mystery in the career of the war President; but he says 
the authority on which he got the information compels him to be- 
lieve its truth. 

Mr. Dunn’s volumes contain a good deal of wheat among a lot 
of chaff; their value could have been increased by condensation. 





*From Harrison to Harpine. A Personal Narrative Covering a 
Third of a Century, 1888-1921. Two vols., with portraits. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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been forced by the Bolshevist revolution to emigrate to, 

other countries, and most of them have gone to France, 
where they are trying to eke out a livelihood by writing—with the 
aid of translators. Many of these works are now appearing in 
Paris, but an analysis of the list shows fewer new books than trans- 
lations of old ones. ‘Translations of the plays of Chekhov, Merej- 
kowski and Turgenev are especially in evidence. The best book on 
the Russian exodus, apparently, is not Russian at all, but the work 
of a Frenchman—a romance entitled “Niky,” by Jean Vignaud 
(Paris: Plon & Cie.), depicting the tragedy of a whole society, 
ruined, torn up by the roots, scattered far and wide. The hero, 
Niky, is a young grand duke, who embodies the characteristic 
faults and virtues of the Russian temperament, and whose love- 
story is intertwined with his half-hearted réle as a pretender and 
with his tragic self-sacrifice in returning at last into the inferno 
of Holy Russia. The heroine, Princess Héléne Marietinsky, is 
described as a delightful character, violent and childlike, a pas- 


UNDREDS of Russian authors and men of letters have 


- sionate enthusiast, an inevitable victim, who reminds one some- 


what of Charlotte Corday. 





J 


Apropos of “ Niky,” a reviewer in L’Illustration, Paris, gives 
some interesting news of the literary situation in Russia itself, as 
reported by the latest refugees. Despite the exodus of many of 
the best minds, and despite the upheaval of all that the old 
literature rested upon, the writing and reading of books in the 
Soviet countries is proceeding on a grand scale. New authors 
have sprung up, notwithstanding the unfavorable environment 
and the shock of crumbling institutions; writers “still inexperi- 
enced, groping, but rich in a new vitality, applying ideas and test- 
ing formulas adapted to their times. Some of their works were 


exhibited recently at the Florence Exposition.”’ The movement, ° 


says the French reviewer, is still somewhat confused, but it is 
already large and strong enough to give assurance that in due 
time it will command attention. 





Sixteen years have passed since the death of Giosue Carducci, 
Italy’s great poet of patriotism, but his “Canzone di Legnano” 
and other poems seem to be more fully appreciated by the present- 
day Italy of the Fascisti than even by his own generation. The 
house in which he died at Bologna has become a literary shrine, 
visited increasingly by his admirers, and the date of his death in 
February is widely commemorated every year. One of Italy’s 
brilliant young women authors, Dr. Amina Fantini, writes en- 
thusiastically of “La Casa di Carducci a Bologna”’ in the Febru- 
ary issue of IJ Carroccio (The Italian Review), an Italian magazine 
published in New York. She was especially imprest by the poet’s 
love of books, as attested by the long shelves of volumes that one 
still finds in every room of his house, even the bedrooms. In the 
same magazine is an article in English by M. Strezzi on “Car- 
ducci’s Italy Worship,” bringing out the fact that the dominating 
theme of all his poems and essays was the mission of the New Italy 
to “irradiate the two great ideas which Rome gave to civilization 
—justice and liberty.”” What Dante did for the dismembered 
Italy of the Middle Ages, says the writer, Carducci did for free and 
united Italy: he gave it a guiding and unifying inspiration. “In 


_ the burning. forge of his heart he gathered the Ideal of Mazzini, 


the Love of Garibaldi, the Faith of the House of Savoy, so that 


_ the coming generations could accomplish what the old ones had 


been barred against accomplishing.” Premier Mussolini and the 
Fascisti, this writer believes, are building Carducci’s ideals into 
solid facts of history. 


Books Latked About in Literary Europe 


The centenary of the birth of Ernest Renan (born February 27, 
1823) was widely observed, especially in France. The Revue des 
Deux Mondes published an article under the title, “Lettres de 
Renan a Sainte-Beuve.” Tho Sainte-Beuve, the critic, was eight- 
een years older than Renan, and was already in the midst of his 
vogue as author of the “ Causeries de Lundi” when the friendship 
of the two men began, they were so much akin in their ideas that 
they soon became like brothers. Both became professors in the 
Collége de France, and both had the same experience of being 
silenced and driven out by the hostile uproar of the students. 
The letters now published for the first time were written by Renan 
in the years just before and after the publication of his “ Life of 
Jesus” in 1863. One of them sets forth his ideas regarding 
survival after death. 

Certainly [he wrote to Sainte-Beuve] nothing of man’s conscious- 
ness survives, and nothing of his individual life. But his work re- 
mains, and his work is in truth his personality, his ideal, his true ex- 
istence, since for this ideal existence he often sacrifices his real existence. 
Death can not touch this ideal existence, and, in the same sense, 
places the seal of permanency on it. Does not Jesus exist more emi- 
nently since his death than during the short years of his fleeting life? 
The things that we all do are the immortal part of us. . . . True, 
this ideal life is not all. The best men have remained obscure; per- 
haps there are deeper and more penetrating souls than those whose 
works we admire. It is in the eyes of God, of whom humanity is 
only an often-inexact interpreter, that justice is reestablished. It 
is in God that man is immortal. 


Sainte-Beuve devoted one of his Monday talks to the “ Vie de 
Jésus,” and the controversy over the book, which then began, 
has not ceased in the sixty years that have intervened. The 
letters in the Revue des Deux Mondes end about 1867-1868, 
when Renan was working on his greater but less famous life of 
Saint Paul. 





Germany, for some hidden reason, has been undergoing an 
extraordinary revival of interest in Goethe since the war ended— 
a phenomenon which has led to a great increase of books about 
him, and of new editions of his works. Both “Die Leiden des 
jungen Werther” and “Hermann und Dorothea” have recently 
appeared (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag) with new introductions of con- 
siderable value. It so happens that Leipzig is the home of the 
unique Goethe Museum of Dr. Anton Kippenberg. In his edition 
of “ Werther,” Dr. Fritz Adolf Hiinich has drawn freely upon the 
Kippenberg collection, so that, with its seventy illustrations of 
Wetzlar, all the figures and places out of which the story grew, and 
Dr. Hiinich’s clear account of how it was written, this is a thor- 
oughly original edition of the Goethe classic. The edition of 
“Hermann und Dorothea,” edited by Hans Wahl, also contains 
fifty-six illustrations, with an account of the principal editions of 
the poem in the last century and a quarter, from the view-point 
of the illustrator. 





A prominent Czech writer, Stanislav Kk. Neumann, who made 
his reputation largely through poems presenting the ideas of 
Nietzsche in the manner of Whitman, has written a volume of 
prose, “ Elbasan” (Prague: Cooperative Press), describing scenes 
and events in Albania during the Austrian campaign of 1916. In 
that year Neumann, then at the age. of forty-one, served with a 
branch of the medical corps in the Austrian Army, and his four- 
teen chapters show that he maintained a rare light-heartedness 
amid the hardships and dangers of a perpetual struggle against 
cholera and malaria. His earlier volume of poems, “Thirty 
Chants from the Upheaval,” recorded some of his outstanding 
experiences in the war, but his new book is written in a mood of 
greater tranquillity and with a finer feeling for nature. 
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The Literary Question Box 


QUESTIONS 


When Bryan Came to Butte 
M.H., Arnot, Pa.—During the 
¢ first Bryan campaigna ‘‘poem”’ 
went the rounds of the newspapers, 
“When Bryan Came to Butte.” 
And somewhere else I read two 
poetic waifs—one, a story of a 
negro on Tennessee River watching 
for Santa Claus. His child died 
the night before Christmas, and 
left the man puzzled, and in his 
meditations he said of Santa, “I 
spec he tuk him to de mountains 
ob de moon.” The other was a 
little poem about a boy and “his 
dog that was always tagging be- 
hind.” Maybe it was a little black 
dog that tagged behind at the end 
of every verse, and when that boy 
died that little dog went tagging 
behind the hearse to the funeral. 
Will some one tell me where to 
find any or all of these poems? 








Out of the Dusk 

A. L. D., Sharon, Pa.—Two or 
three years ago there appeared a 
poem I would like very much to be 
able to locate. Its theme was 
ancestral influences upon the char- 
acter. In it a father was supposed 
to be talking to his son. As I recall 
it, the first line was 


“Out of the dusk they ride, my son, 
out of the gates of the past.” 


Another line ran, 


“There ride Sir Richard, Bayard, 
Drake, 
There Cyrus rides the——’”’ 


Another poem which has been 
eluding me was published during 
the war. In it were woven the 
names of choice roses. 

I would appreciate it very much 
if any of the other readers would 
help me locate these poems. 





Sam Houston 

C. C. J., Kalkaska, Mich.—Will 
some one kindly inform me as to 
the source of the following quota- 
tion, used by Samuel Houston in his 
own defense at the bar of the House 
of Representatives when he was 
arraigned for an assault on Congress- 
man Stanberry, of Ohio, in 1832? 


“T seek no sympathies nor need: 
The thorns which I have reaped are of 
the tree 
I planted; they have torn me, and | 
bleed.” 





My Heart Never Wavered 

R. H. A., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Can you give me the (1) name of 
the poet who wrote the following for 
which I have hunted for ten years 
but to no avail? (2) In what book 
I can find it? (3) If you can, quote 
the passage (of which I give only 
fragments) in full. 


“For my heart has ne’er wavered, 
Since you were afar. 


ime purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. Readers will 
aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 
or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. All com- 
munications should be written only on ong side of the paper, and should be 
addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. Re- 
plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 


respondents in rotation. 


The space limits imposed on. the Department 
allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. Such as can be 
answered direct will be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return 


envelop. No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 


Though no nightingale quavered 
To moonlight or star. 


* * * 


And I feel the folding 
Of life in your arms.” 





We Do Others Wrong 


T. B. R., Orange Depot, N. Y.— 
Can any reader give me the poem 
in which the following lines occur? 


“We do others and ourselves the 
wrong 
That we are not always strong. 
* * * 


When comfort and strength are with 
hee.” 





Ishmael 


Mrs. P. J. S., Sanders, Mont.— 
Could any reader help me identify 
the subject of Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth’s “Ishmael”? On page 
620 of this novel there is a para- 
graph of which I seek the solution. 
Where can I find the speech that 
“roused Washington to the sense 
of the unjust and cruel things it 
sometimes did”? 





Prophet and Priestess 
J. F. C., Riverton, Wyo.—Will 
you kindly give me the authors of 
the following lines? 
(1) 
“Prophet and priestess we came 
back from the dawning.” 


De 

“The brown-skinned savage that 
adores the sun, 

Shall he be censured, if his voice 
sincere ‘ 

In simple wordings poureth in 
prayer 

To one who warms and feeds him 
with his glare?” 





Forgive You? 


Mrs. S. B. H., Schenevus, N.Y.— 
If you can possibly tell me the 
name, author, and where to find a 
poem of which I quote a few lines 
below I shall be very grateful. The 
poem is evidently written by a 
woman to her husband— 


“Forgive you? Yes, a thousand times a 
day. But don’t you know each for- 
giving wears a little love away? 

And sometime you'll be grieving, no 
doubt, that so much forgiving 
has worn a great love out.” 


ei 


“4 





Climbing Attic Stairs 


J. T. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—Can 
you tell me where to find the old 
poem of which I recall but one line: 
“‘My attic stairs are steep and hard 
to climb”? 


The Little Cares 


H. F., Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
Will you please give me the author 
of the following: 


“The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds that play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


* OF 


The foolish fears of what may 
happen, 
T cast them all away, 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die 
And good are born, 
Out in the fields with God.” 





The Common Mind 


O. I. S., Summit, N. J—Might I 
ask some reader to advise the author 
of the lines which I think are as 
follows? 


“°Tis education forms the common 


mind ; 
For as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined.” 





Tempers vs. Time 


W. A. B., Charlottesville, Va.— 
Can you add the missing two lines 
to this couplet (a ‘‘reminder” for 
one with a temper, to be pasted in 
his watch)? 


“Could but our tempers run like this 
machine, ; 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed 
by spleen, 
Then would % 








The Sweet Singer of Michigan 

T. R., San Francisco, Calif.— 
Was there such a singer as quoted 
by Mark Twain in his “Following 
the Equator”? 


ANSWERS 


“The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes” 

Tuomas B. Rog, Oxford Depot, 
N. Y.—The lines asked about by 
“LL. R.,” Friendship, N. Y., were 
written by Francis William Bourdil- 
lon, born March 22, 1852, in Sus- 
sex, England; died January 13, 1921. 
The name of the poem is “Light,” 
and eight lines are the whole of the 
poem. The correct wording is as 
follows: 





“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
“The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 


Several correspondents point out 
that the last line sometimes reads 
“When the day is done.” 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Harry W. Sher- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Hubbard, Elkin, N. C.; Bertha 
L. Sherwin, Librarian, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Helen B. Wiles, Warwick, 
N. Y.; Fannie Mallock, Wabash, 
Ind.; D. C. Benatre, Newark, 
Node) EY EB Allen) “TroysNaeye 
Jean M. Lytle, Glassport, Pa.; 
Mrs. E. W. Krampert, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; George A. Wheeler, Ballston, 
Va.; Robert Beaupré, Burlington, 
Vt.; Gertrude J. Beckwith, New 
York; Martha B. Kunkle, Hazel- 
ton, Pa.; Frances R. Freeman, 
Rockaway, N. J.; James S. Don- 
leavy, Rutland, Vt.; Anna Zelma 
Baker, Hummelstown, Pa.; Sara 
Mallory, New Haven, Conn.; Row- 
ene S. Snyder, Ilion, N. Y.; Dr. 
O. H. King, Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark.; R. M. Davis, Houston, 
Tex.; Mary L. Samson, Le Roy, 
N. Y.; R. H. Hennegen, Oconomo- 
woe, Wis.; Fletcher Tilton, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Allen French, 
Concord, Mass. 





‘ The American’s Creed 


Witiiam T. Kerr, President of 
American Flag Day Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Regarding the in- 
quiry of “E. H. C.,” Shawmut, 
Montana, ‘‘The American’s Creed” 
was composed in 1917 by William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, 
Maryland, Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, 
residing at Chevy Chase, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Page is a descen- 
dant of President Tyler and of 
Carter Braxton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Creed was’ selected in competi- 
tion, in 1918, and awarded a prize 
of $1,000.00 by the City of Balti- 
more, through a committee of 
award consisting of Matthew Page 
Andrews, M.A., of Baltimore, Md., 
Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin Garland, 
Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth 
Tarkington and Charles Hanson 





Towne, with an advisory committee 
consisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, and others. 

“The American’s Creed” is in 
charge of an Executive Council of 
which Matthew Page Andrews, 
M.A., Baltimore, Md., is Chair- 
man, to preserve the integrity of 
the Creed’s phraseology, which 
runs: “I believe in the United 
-States of America as a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a re- 
public; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles _ of 
freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 
I therefore believe- it is my duty 
to my country to love it; to support 
its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Robert Sliger, 
Oakland, Md.; William H. Ketler, 
Librarian, Camden, N. J.; Bertha 
L. Sherwin, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary Polanco, Baltimore, Md.; 
Louise K. Schuhr, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. Cornell Mulford, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y.; Neil R. Quackenbush, 
Bridgehampton, N. Y.; George M. 
Turner, Harley, Ia.; H. M. Mag- 
nuson, Geraldine, Mont. 





Canossa 


H. W. Watrxe, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Answering your correspondent “T. 
B.,” of Philadelphia: “Who went to 
Canossa, and what does ‘going to 
Canossa’ mean?” the following are 
the historical facts: Emperor Henry 
IV of Germany, excommunicated 
by Pope Gregory VII, humbly 
waited for three days in the court- 
yard of Canossa, now a ruined castle 
near Reggio Emilia, Italy, bare- 
headed, barefooted, and fasting, 
until the Pope reversed his decision. 
At Henry’s arrival the Pope had 
gone to the above castle, belonging 
to the pretty and highly educated 
Marchioness Matilda of Tuscany. 
Otto von Bismarck, Chancellor of 
the German Empire during the 
reign of Wilhelm I, used the fol- 
lowing words, referring to the 
above incident, in one of his 
speeches in the Reichstag in his 
opposition to the Pope (Kultur- 

. kampf): ‘“‘We shall not go to 
Canossa.”” (Nach Canossa geh’n 
wir nicht.) These words became a 
slogan in Germany at the time. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Frances R. Free- 
man, Rockaway, N. J., who states 
the excommunication was caused 
by Henry IV’s corrupt sales of 
ecclesiastical offices; from H. C. 
Schweikert, St. Louis, Mo., who adds 
“going to Canossa, therefore, means 
‘eating humble pie’—submitting to 
humiliation”; and from Rubin M. 
Sindell, Philadelphia, Pa.,; Robert 
Sliger, Oakland, Md.; Elizabeth 
Hubbard, Elkin, N. C.; Neil R. 
Quackenbush, Bridgehampton, N. 
Y.; R. M. Davis, Houston, Tex.; 
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Edward P. Carter, Jr., Groton, 
Mass.; Mary L. Samson, Le Roy, 
N. Y.; George M. Turner, Harley, 
Ta.; Allen French, Concord, Mass.; 
S. M. R., Nashville, Tenn. 

(“The story, as narrated above, 
is told by Gregory himself (Reg. 
Ep. IV, 12), in a letter to the princes 
of Germany explanatory of the 
event of Canossa.” Catholic Encyc. 
vol. ili, p. 298. ‘“The story of this 
famous occurrence is now regarded 
as mythical in its details.” Eneye. 
Brit., vol. xiii, p. 276, col. 1.] 


Jarndyce and Jarndyce 


Tuomas H. Goueu, New York 
City.—Your correspondent “J. L.,” 
New York City, will not find the 
case Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce to which 
he refers, in any law books. This 
was a fictitious case, created by 
Charles Dickens in his book “‘Bleak 
House,” to illustrate how the dila- 
tory methods of the lawyers and 
the slow-moving methods of the 
courts in England at that time 
caused a case to extend over many, 
many years with great loss to the 
estate and much profit to the 
lawyers. 

Rosert E. Beaupre, Burlington, 
Vt.—It was about a will. A certain 
Jarndyce, in an evil hour, made a 
great fortune and made a great will. 
In the question how the trusts under 
that will are to be administered, 
the fortune left by the will is 
squandered away. 

J. Mervin Hutz, Ludlow, Vt.— 
The first chapter of ‘Bleak House,” 
“Jarndyce and Jarndyce,”’ affords 
the text for Charles Dickens’s terri- 
ble arraignment of the abuses of the 
English Court of Chancery. “It 
drones on and on. This scarecrow 
of a suit has, in course of time, be- 
come so complicated that no man 
alive knows what it means.” 

Mrs. J. B. Doang, Clinton, N. Y. 
—At the time of the publication of 
“Bleak House,” there was a suit 
before the Chancery Court that 





‘had been begun twenty years 


before, in which from thirty to 
forty counsels had been known to 
appear at one time. At this time 
the costs amounted to about seventy 
thousand pounds and the suit was 
said to be no nearer to its termina- 
tion than when it was begun. 
Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Ernest McCul- 
lough, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dudley 
Guildford, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
H. E. Rockwell, Burlington, Vt.; 
Dr. C. E. Ruby, Cambridge, Mass.; 
H. Anderson, Katharine J. Bart- 
lett, C. W. Marshall, and Rubin M. 
Sindell, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Bertha 
L. Sherwin, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Henry C. Pickering, Woodbourne, 
Pa.; Harold C. Lotz, Clifton, N. J.; 
Virginia B. Wells, Hartford, Conn.; 
Linda W. Browne, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Emille J. Holly, St. Louis, Mo.; 
George A. Wheeler, Ballston, Va.; 
Chauncey C. Jencks, Kalkaska, 
Mich.; Allen French, Concord, 
Mass.; Norah Palmer, Wilmette, 
il; H. W. Vrooman, Kokomo, 
Ind.; R. H. Hennegen, Oconomo- 
woe, Wis.; R. M. Davis, Houston, 
Tex.; Mary Stively Boyce, Inarry- 
ville, Pa; S. M. R., Nashville, Tenn. 














The Religious Book of The Decade! 


The Religion 
of MAIN STREET 
By REV. DR. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


_ The series of powerful sermons preached in 
his church on Fifth Avenue, challenging the 
limitations and restrictions of modern Chris- 
tianity. Gives in complete form the ideas 
and opinions which are arousing widespread 
comment and controversy. Contains also 
the complete correspondence between Bishop 
Manning and Dr. Grant in which their rela- 
tive positions are defined. 

196 pages, $1.50. (By mail $1.60.) 


EBONY «7 IVOR 


by Llewelyn Powys Preface by Theodore Dreiser 


“The most astounding book of its kind since Kipling’s ‘Soldiers Three,’ "Ebony and 
Ivory is not only an achievement—it is a GREAT achievement. Beside Powys’s 
Africa, the India of Kipling is but toyland.’’—N. Y. Times. : 
In the hold of his *Ebony and Ivory’ barque Llewelyn Powys has brought new 
treasures from unknown places. . . . Those who . . . reach out for this new book 
= + will feel some new, strange, valuable volume has come to them.—N. Y. Post 
Literary Review. 
Cloth. Unique jacket. 





Stories and Sketches of 
Africa and England 


$2.00. (By mail $2.10.) 


CONFESSIONS OF TWO BROTHERS 


by Llewelyn Powys and John Cowper Powys 


An unusual book. 





I The strange psychology of John Cowper Powys and the vivid 
sketching of Llewelyn Powys’s experiences are illuminating as well as absorbing. 
Cloth, $2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 





Republished by Popular Demand! 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS 
by JOHN COWPER POWYS 
Preface by Ludwig Lewisohn Jacket by Wallace Smith 


A volume of remarkable essays on authors, books and literary sensations, by the 
brilliant critic, novelist and poet. 


“A volume of singularly acute and readable literary criticism.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
8vo. 438 pages. Price $3.00 (By mail $3.15) 


ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS 
With Commentaries and an Essay on BOOKS and READING 


by John Cowper Powys 


A guide to the world’s best literature. Tells WHAT and HOW toread. Himself 
a novelist and poet of distinction, Mr. Powys is admirably qualified to act asa guide 
in the labyrinth of literature. Cloth $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 


PARODIES ON WALT WHITMAN 


Compiled by Henry S. Saunders Preface by Christopher Morley 
Jacket in colors by Carlo Fornaro 


Among the parodists are Chesterton, Untermeyer, Morley, Quiller-Couch, Zangwill, 
Punch, Owen Seaman and others. Large Octavo. $2.25. (By mail, $2.35.) 


THE SHADOW-EATER By Benjamin De Casseres 


Preface by Don Marquis Illustrated by Wallace Smith 
A book of remarkable poems. 


“The Shadow-Eater is my favorite book.”—James Branch Cabell. 
“De Casseres’ style has something of the brilliant, crackling, fulminating quality of 
Carlyle—a Carlyle who has read Nietzsche.’’—/ ames Huneker. 
$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 
Limited edition (150 copies) on hand-made paper, signed by the author. $5.00 


THE TORCH-BEARERS 7**77"™" 


by George Kelly Preface by Kenneth Macgowan 
Jacket in colors by Fornaro 
“An enormously amusing travesty,’’—Alexander Woollcott, N. Y. Times. 
“The play wins roar atter roar of laughter.”’—Heywood Broun, N. Y. World. 
‘©The Torch Bearers’ is very amusing,’’—George Jean Nathan, Judge. 


“Laughed ourselves pink to the chin.’’—Ashton Stevens, Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Price, $2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 


AUTOSUGGESTION AND SALESMANSHIP 
Or Imagination in Business 
By FRANK LINCOLN SCOTT 
Preface by Orison Swett Marden, Editor, Success Magazine 


A business application of the teachings of Emile Coué. Gives remarkable concrete 
examples, actual experiences, showing how Coué’s methods are bringing surprising 
success, in selling, and business in general. Cloth. $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 


SELF MASTERY Through Conscious AUTOSU GGESTION 


By EMILE COUE 
(In inflexible leather gold-stamped, 

















$1.00 postpaid. photographically illustrated. 
$1.75 
SELF HEALING THROUGH AUTOSUGGESTION 
By Dr. CHARLES _F, WINBIGLER, Ph.M. 


Cloth. Gold stamped. $1.25. (By mail, $1.35-) 


SUGGESTION: 
Its Law and Application: or, the Principle and Practice of Psycho-Therapeutics. 
; By Dr. WINBIGLER 


Fourth Edition. 474 pages. $2.50. (By mail, $2.70.) 


These Books Obtainable at All Bookstores or Directly From 
American Library Service 
Publishers Dept. 31-0 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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APPLETON’S SPRING BOOKS 


A Partial List of Recent and Immediately Forthcoming Pablications 









New Poetry 
Going-to-the-Sun 


By Vachel Lindsay. This popular poet’s 
verses and his own illustrations to them 
are awakening great interest in their 
unique qualities. $1.75 


Narratives in Verse 
Deane ae 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. The verse of 
a poetess noted for the human quality 
of her work. $1.50 


Verse of Our Day 


An anthology of modern American and 
British Poetry by Margery Gordon and 
Marie B. King. It contains 347 poems 
representing the works of 124 modern 
poets, selected with fine discrimination. 

(Ready in April.) $2.00 


The Gothic Rose 


By Wilfred R. Childe. The sheer beauty 
of phrase and form in Mr. Childe’s poems 
will be a delight to poetry lovers. This 
collection of his work shows how well he 
continues the best traditions of English 
poetry. $1.25 


Oxford Poetry—1922 
Oxford Poetry—1921 


The voice of young England speaks in the 
poetry of the undergraduates in the great 
English University as it is found in these 
volumes. The poetry is admirable, filled 
with beauty and love of beauty. Each $1.00 


A Child’s Garden 
Of Verses 


In this unique volume, T. R. Glover has 
translated the immortal verses of Robert 
Louis Stevenson into Latin with delightful 
ingenuity. The English text faces the 
Latin throughout. $2.00 


(Latin) (English) 


Tennyson 
—_—_——— 
A Modern Portrait 
— 
By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. A_ brilliant 
character analysis of the great Victorian 


poet, full of human touches and intimate 
stories of his life. $3.00 


Dante 
The Man and the Poet 


By Mary Bradford Whiting. With thorough 
knowledge, reverence, and sympathy the 





author treats the life and writings of Dante - 


for the benefit of the general reader. With 
unusual photographs. $3.00 


Robert Browning 
The Man and the Poet 


By Frances M. Sim. An intensive study 
of the poet during the most important years 
of his life, from 1833 to 1846, in which is 
presented enlightening new material. $3.00 


The Sea's Heroes and Villains 
The Real Story of the Pirate 


The complete story of the actual 
pirates who have terrorized the 
seas from the earliest times to the 
present day. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Real Story of the Whaler 


A full account of the exploits, craft 
and technique of the Yankee whale- 


Illustrated. $2.50 
Both by A. Hyatt Verrill 


men. 





Fiction 


FAINT PERFUME 


By Zona Gale, author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett.’ ‘We have read ‘Faint 
Perfume’ and hasten to get the largest megaphone we can and 
simply yell at you, ‘Don’t Miss It’ '’—says Kenelm Digby in his 
New York Evening Post Literary Lobby. The fiction event of the 
spring. $1.75 


THE TREE OF THE GARDEN 


By Edward C. Booth. The widely discussed novel of sensitive youth 
stumbling into the passionate world of love. ‘““By its side most 
modern novels seem sharp, trivial, over-intelligent, dry, or colorless.” 
—Rose Macaulay, author of ‘‘Potterism.”’ $2.00 


THE PUBLIC SQUARE 


By Will Levington Comfort, author of ‘Routledge Rides Alone.’ 
A wonderfully gripping novel of life today and the girl who is free- 
dom-loving and impulsive. ‘‘A great public is ready for this book,” 
says Zona Gale. (Ready April 13.) $2.00 


CORDUROY 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. A swift-paced novel of the out-of-doors, 
all about a delightful girl and a man new to the venturesome life of 
the open. $2.00 


THE MEREDITH MYSTERY 
This author has never written a more 


By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 
baffling murder mystery than this, in which it is a blind man who 
seeks to find the criminal. $1.75 


MADAME CLAIRE 


By Susan Ertz. Madame Claire is a shrewd, lovable and wise old 
woman, whose joy is to untangle seemingly hopeless knots of the 
love romances among the young people. A notably entertaining 
novel. $2.00 


THE WATSONS 


Left unfinished by Jane Austen, this splendid 























By Jane Austen. 


: novel now appears in completed form, concluded by L. Oulton. $1.75 


eeSpecial, illustrated 
anniversary edition. 


DAVID HARU 


By Edward Noyes Westcott. With 143 illustrations this good-looking 
volume is winning yet more friends for this favorite novel. 3.00 


THE SONG OF THE DRAGON 


By John Taintor Foote, author _of ““Dumb-Bell of Brookfield,’’ etc. 
Stories of sport and hunting and mystery that are full of life. $2.00 


BLIND CUPID 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon, author of ‘“‘Square Peggy,” etc. Modern 
love is exhibited with the lightest of touches in these stories. $2.00 


MARY CINDERELLA BROWN 


By Dorothy Whitehill. Gaiety and enchanting humor result from 
the adoption of a little waif by a rich young bachelor. (Ready 
April 6.) $1.75 


THE WAKE OF THE 
SETTING SUN 


By William Averill Stowell. On the islands off the lower coast of 
California, among picturesque aristocrats and Mexican herdsmen, 
a young doctor from the East encounters wild adventure and unex- 


pected romance. (Ready April 6.) $2.00 


THE GROUND SWELL 


By Alfred B. Stanford. A story of men facing the loneliness, the 
violence, the mystery of a cruise in which their characters are ruth- 
lessly laid bare. $2.00 


The Appleton Illustrated Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books will be sent free upon request. 























General Books 
On the Gorilla Trail 


By Mary Hastings Bradley. A unique 
travel book, written by a_ well-known 
novelist and telling of the adventures of 
the Akeley Gorilla Expedition hunt in 
Africa, of which she and her five-year-old 
daughter were members. Illustrated. $5.00 


Swinging Lanterns 


By Elizabeth Crump Enders. A keen-eyed 
American woman carries the reader to 
strange, far scenes in the highways and 
byways of China. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Ideals of Theodore 


Roosevelt 


By Edward H. Cotion. Roosevelt’s sister, 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, has written 
a preface for this powerful exposition of 
the ideals which governed his career. 

$2.50 


Memories of Old 
Richmond 


By the Viscountess Cave. With a new poem 
by Alfred Noyes. Altogether delightful 
reading is this gossipy account of the 
history of Richmond Palace, favorite resi- 
dence of English sovereigns. $5.00 


Jersey 





An Isle of Rewonce 


By Blanche B. Elliott. A small world by 
itself, with fascinating people, quaint cus- 
toms, and thrilling history, is delightfully 
portrayed. Victor Hugo called these 
islands ‘‘bits of France fallen into the sea 
and gathered up by England.”’ Illustrated 
from etchings. $3.50 


Sidelights on Birds 


By H. Knight Horsfield. One of the world’s 
foremost ornithologists carries you into 
the bird world and shows what its people 
are and how they live. It is a book full 
of unusual and fascinating information. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


Creative Selling 


By Charles Henry Mackintosh. A former 
President of the Associated Advertising 
Ciube of the World has written this book 
which is helping men to mould themselves 
into leaders. $1.50 


The Jolly Tinker 


———S— 
By Frank M. Rich. A large collection of 
models and devices the young folks can 
make from tin cans, broom handles, etc. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Single Finger Print 


System 


By J. A. Larson, Ph.D. An expert of the 
police department of Berkeley, California, 
describes fully his tested method of identi- 
fication by single, or even fragmentary 
finger prints. Illustrated. $2.50 


New Books on Anclent Egypt 


AndIn the Tomb Were Found 


SS 
Remarkable character sketches of the 
great sovereigns of Ancient Egypt. 

$2.50 


The Life of Hatshepsut 


A life of one of the greatest women 

of all times, Hatshepsut of Egypt, 

that clearly reveals the life of her 

times. With illustrations by Howard 

Carter. $5.00 
Both by Terence Gray. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street, New York 








25 Bedford Street, London 
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Choosing the New Century’s Best Books 


A Discussion by 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
Henry SEIDEL CANBY 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
VaN Wyck BROOKS 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


O ATTEMPT any selection of the best ten books that 

have been written and published since 1900 may seem 

like rushing in where angels fear to tread, but isis at 
least possible to find out what volumes suggest themselves to 
leading critics as available for such a choice. No more can be 
done than a first winnowing, a bringing of literary 
and humanistic intelligence to bear on the vast 
bulk of publications, and the formulating of a 
tentative selection based on personal preferences. 
Time alone can determine what the ten represen- 
tative books are which will be saved by their 
universal or unique values from the first fifth 
of the century. 

Most people have their ideas 
concerning these selections, how- 
ever, and it was to discover them 
that the INTERNATIONAL Book 
Review requested a number of 
people whose main concern in 
life has to do with books to indi- 
cate their preferences. The 
variety of titles that resulted is 



















WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
MaurIcE FRANCIS, EGAN 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 
JOHN ERSKINE 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


amazing. There would appear to be no consensus of opinion on 
a group of books, altho certain titles (only a few) appear more than 
once on the lists which were submitted and which will form the 
basis of this article. The various critics received the request m 
varying ways, but chief among them was a sense of helplessness, 
a perplexed groping after the first two or 
three volumes had been enumerated. And 
after the ten volumes had been set down 
on paper more titles sprang into the mind 
and the critic was tempted to make 
changes. One of 
them adequately 
exprest his feelings 
when he gasped, “I 
have a rush of books 
to the head.” An- 
other one desired to 
change his entire ten 
on further consid- 
eration. 

Henry Seidel Can- 
em by, wisely enough, 
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complained that such a choice was difficult because the first 
twenty-three years of this century split into halves. There was 
the period before 1910, which really did not belong to the modern 
movement, and there are the highly vitalized years since. All 
of those asked, however, except in two or three cases, did furnish 
lists, altho most of them demanded that it be set down in cold 
print that their choices were unsatisfactory. It will be observed 
from the titles which follow that no limitations were set on the 
type of book or the language in which it was written. This made 
it all the more difficult. “If you would only ask for ten novels 
or ten volumes of poems,” complained one critic, “some basis of 
comparison might be found. But how can you compare ‘Jean- 
Christophe,’ ‘The Greek Commonwealth’ and ‘North of Boston’ 
and decide which is the more important? It depends wholly on 
the personal make-up of the reader. There is no common denomi- 
nator. Each book is wonderful in its kind.” Admitting all this, 
the writer was yet determined to have his list, and with sighs the 
critic unwillingly complied. 

A certain service would seem to be done by the lists that follow. 
They give the choices of men who have read thousands of books, 
and most of whom are closely conversant with the spirit of the 
times and the trend of the last two decades. They are the result 
of serious cogitation, of a sincere desire to be impartial, altho it 
is manifest that the personal attitude of each critic toward life 
has much to do with the selection. Certain critical standards 
have been brought to bear upon the literature that has come into 
being since 1900. One looks back at 1800 and the two decades 
that followed, and notes the names of Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Wordsworth and a host of others, and wonders if a century 
from now readers will look back .at this era and note certain 
luminous names that stand boldly above their contemporaries. 
This we can not say, but surely from among the lists which follow 
many a title will attain the proud rank of lastingness that laughs 
at Time’s darts. And so, as the French say, revenons a nos 
moutons. 

Gertrude Atherton’s list was the result of a severe examination 
of the last twenty-three years. More than fifty titles were men- 
tioned before she eventually agreed to the following ten books: 


UTS! OTD AV EV ES ee eA). eee Arnold Bennett 
(REE GOLDENGDO WEE os 5 eee ee Henry James 

Tuer Passine oF THE Great Race... ...Madison Grant 
Spoon River ANTHOLOGY..............Edgar Lee Masters 


LAE DYNASTS) 2 a2... oeeeeete: eee Thomas Hardy 
INGSTROMO. 03 tatrte cit, ee ee Joseph Conrad 

MEN oF THE OLD Stone AGE...........H. F. Osborn 
IMINENT VICTORIANS: «)07 ©.) dec eee Lytton Strachey 
JURGEN:, aback i coos. See James Branch Cabell 


Lire or Lorp RanpoteH CuHurRcHILL. ... Winston Spencer Churchill 


Other titles gave her long pause. She was sorry that Sheila 
Kaye-Smith had written no one book of sufficient importance to 
obtain a place on the list. “The Golden Bough,” by Sir James 
Frazer, was considered only to be dismissed, because it was started 
before the century began. Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” published in 
1900, stood on the very tip of the century, but was undoubtedly 
written before its start. It will be noticed that five Americans 
and five Englishmen compose her lists, an unexpected evenness 
of division as far as the selections were concerned. 

Hilaire Belloc was, to say the least, individual in his selections. 
First of all he vehemently denied having any idea of what the ten 
representative books were. “‘I don’t have time to read,” he said. 
“Tam too busy writing.” After some urging he vouchsafed a list 
with the remark, “ Here are some of the books I have read and 
liked.” The books he chose were these: 


Tue Diary or A Nopopy..........George and Weedon Grossmith 
THE WALLET oF Kat-LuneG........Ernest Bramah 

Kar-Luna’s GoLDEN Hours........Ernest Bramah 

SoME HERETICS..................Gilbert K. Chesterton 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW........... Gilbert K. Chesterton 

Tur Trpincs Broucut To Mary... Paul Claudel 

Prof. Gilbert Murray’s TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 


Here Mr. Belloc paused. “And there is the verse of Ruth 
Pitter,” he said. So far as the writer knows, Miss Pitter’s verse 
has never appeared in a'book. “And a novel named ‘Mopfair,’ 
by a man writing under the name of Pitcher,’ went on Mr. Belloc, 
slyly putting on his overcoat. “And a novel called “The Worm of 
Ourobaros,’ ”’ he ended, hastily making an exit through the door. 
At first the writer imagined that in the last three titles Mr. Belloc 
was (to use an English word) spoofing him. But it appears that 
Miss Pitter does exist, and that “Mopfair” is published in 
London by Sands, and that “The Worm of Ourobaros”’ is a novel 
—suggestive in its method of Cabell’s “Jurgen’—written by 
C. R. Eddison. 

Van Wyck Brooks, author, among other things, of “The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain,” and literary editor of The Freeman, gave a day 
of thought to the matter and furnished these titles: 


JHAN- CHRISTOPHER EE re oe eee Romain Rolland 
GROWTH ORIEN SOIL ase eee ae ee eee Knut Hamsun 
Prin tan CONQUEROR] s. 20 eee M. A. Nex6é 

HE: DYNASTS:..5 acts hee ee Thomas Hardy 
Wirty Mien BicGarte eee eae eee Bertrand Russell 
Tue Tracic SENSE OF LIFE........ 5 et ang, a Miguel de Unamuno 
Tur GREEK COMMONWEALTH................ A. E. Zimmern 
PLAYS) Sees ho ci Ie Soe ee eee: John M. Synge 
History OFtAR IS See eee tr ton eee eee Elie Faure 

GREENS VIANSIONS Hae ieee Ei ea ne ee W. H. Hudson 


It will be noticed that not a single American book gets into 
this list. Excepting that, it is quite representative. It includes 
two Frenchmen, four Englishmen, one Irishman, one Spaniard, 
and two Scandinavians. Mr. Brooks emphasized the difficulty 
of making any such list. 

Henry Seidel Canby, editor of The Literary Review, attempted 
by analysis to whittle a large group of books down to ten. He 
was not satisfied with the result, and desired to be placed on record 
as viewing his own list with suspicion. “After you leave,” he 
complained, “I shall have all sorts of titles popping into my head, 
titles that I feel should have gone on the list.” However, he 
reluctantly permitted the following ten books to stand as his 
choice: 


PELL ate, CONQUEROR init etter ett een aman M. A. Nexé 

Tur GREEK COMMONWEALTH..........-..---+ A. E. Zimmern 
ETHAN: FROME: poche fon eee one Edith Wharton 
Tur Evernastinc Mrercy............-.-....-dohn Masefield 
YOUTH. 3458 3 3 eg MPs oc ce ee eee Joseph Conrad 
SPOON RIVER PANTHOT@ Cie so) eet Edgar Lee Masters 
QUEEN GV ICTO RIA = eerie 00a ener ene Lytton Strachey 
PiAy so ces «ices naa Me tee... 1d ee John M. Synge 
VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE......... William James 
LINER: LD) YINASTS Se) ein oan freee, REE. Thomas Hardy 


It will be noticed that certain books begin to repeat themselves 
now. 

Christopher Morley’s list was cheerfully given, altho at first 
he desired to put the Concise Oxford Dictionary down. “That 
book has helped me more than any other,” he announced. After 
a revision (the result of a day’s thought) his titles stood as follows: 


AL PERSONAE CORD Rea nr eee Joseph Conrad 

PEACOCK. PIM Ahei pce oot m oe ee eee Walter de la Mare 

THe, Lirrtle WHITH Birdy... 4995. enbarrie 
RUCKIOREEOOK4S Utne eae eee Rudyard Kipling 

Asin Noon IM GACAKONS 4656 SeGoocsconone O. Henry 

ID RT VE. Rese ek oe ee Logan Pearsall Smith 
SEVEN, VEEN. snisten- totes. a So eee ee kee Max Beerbohm 

TD TSN CETAUN THEE NT ae ae Charles Edward Montague 
POEMS. cyt str ee eee Rupert Brooke 


CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES... .George Santayana 


The more Mr. Morley thought of it the more he was amazed 
at the bewilderingly long list of remarkably good books that had 
appeared since 1900. Two Americans, O. Henry and Logan 
Pearsall Smith, get into his list, and George Santayana, because of 





* Published in London as “Principles of Social Reconstruction.” 
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his long residence here, may almost be regarded as an American. 
The other seven are Englishmen. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale offered a list that shows 
pleasing variety. His ten titles, placed in alphabetical order to 
forestall any idea that he ranked them in importance, include: 


Baa ht J. M. Barrie 
Pa O. Henry 
John Galsworthy 
. Romain Rolland 
_. William de Morgan 


ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, THE.......... 
FURNISHED Room, THE.......... 
ForsyTE SaGa, THE. . 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE..... - Fe 

WOSEPH VANCE. .........- 


IER RS Sout a case pees _. Anton Chekhoy 

Lirz or Mark TwWaln.... _. Albert Bigelow Paine 
OpmHODOSY. 0. .n sa &.- _. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
EEN SPU es eth RR Ege ca se eee eee _.. Francis Thompson 
RECOLLECTIONS. . . _. Lord Morley 


Professor John Erskine selected books only in his own field, and 
he explained that he did not mention William James or Bergson 
or the scientists and historians because they were out of his line. 
What he did select included poetry, criticism, philosophy and 
fiction. The ten representative books as he saw them are: 


(GHIRNTTECUER. «2. cee tine eee reese: Edmond Rostand 
Tue EvERLASTING MERCY... . i ee John Masefield 
[SSOon ASO MSO ORS) OCs ebawodic osc OG mo hae mean John M. Synge 
Nort or Boston... . _. Robert Frost 

Lire of REASON..... Ree tae George Santayana 
TETRA ROT) VLAN eae ene een iene gear, arc George Woodberry 
EITM RAGIC ORNS HIO RPL E) eames ere eur t ater Miguel de Unamuno 
Pencuin ISLAND........-.- ee EE eee Anatole France 

BPA TTAG GETA PDD IST.A EIN TEN Ne been neeae e ee Louis Hémon 
OUUCINE LOR HISTORYee ent eee |. - H. G. Wells 


Professor Erskine offered one or two additional titles, books that 
might take the place of others by the same author in the list. For 
instance, he mentioned John Masefield’s sonnets, “ Three Philo- 
sophical Poets,” by George Santayana and “ The Torch,” by George 
Woodberry. It is amusing to note that he classified Wells’s “Out- 
line of History” as fiction. 

Dr. Maurice Francis Egan did his best to dig out the best ten 
books written since 1900 and came to the conclusion that, as 
far as he was concerned, there were no best ten books. “If there 
were ten masterpieces, I am sure that I should remember them 


_ without difficulty,” he said. He agreed that there have been 


important and interesting books written since 1900, and he offered 
as examples: 


meen GERMANY... ee erimce von Bulow 
Henn Ue eee ee ee ee ene ae Henri Barbusse 

ADAM VOR RED a) UE QAWING einer men one eaer iene Jules Romains 
GSU TR TUN Game nonh Materia oP aes Saag io et Selma Lagerlof 
_..H. G. Wells 
BINGOR ES WIN GAT Mates ce ees ei Canoe ce Seen H. G. Wells 
TosuPH VANCRY. J... fe bnees. Joe see') Williamde Morgan 
Tue EpucatTion oF HENRY ADAMS...........- Henry Adams 


Here, however, he stopt after mentioning the name of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, but naming no particular book by him. -He explained 
his lack of ability to note important modern work by stating, “By 
way of extenuation of what may seem to be dense ignorance or 
lack of good taste, I will say that during the war, when we were 
marooned in Denmark, my wife and I read nothing but Anthony 
Trollope, Miss Austen and Mrs. Oliphant!” 

Carl Van Vechten, author of the delectable “Peter Whiffle,”’ 
qualified his list first by stating that he hadn’t read one-hundredth 
part of the books published since 1900, and adding “TI haven’t 
read fifty per cent. of the ‘best’ ones.” The list which he com- 
piled, he declared, might be doubled or trebled without affecting 
its quality. He stated: “I can easily think of twenty more 
volumes that have a right to be on it. Without setting myself 
limitations, I find it impossible to make it out at all. With the 
exception of one French book (which under any circumstances | 
could not bring myself to omit) the titles are all by English or 
American authors. Also I have chosen only fiction (or books 
which may by a stretch of definition be included under that 
heading). Even so I find the number ten very cramping and 





could make out a second list that would be just as representative.” 
Without more ado, here is Mr. Van Vechten’s choice: 


A tA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU.... 
HAIL AND FAREWELL.... 

Tue Hitt of DREAMS. . 
Maurice Gusst... 

SEVEN MEN..... 

BENE TVS earl. Bee 
SAN CHRISTOBAL DE LA HABANA 
Tue CREAM OF THE JEST... 
Tor CATHEDRAL. . 
BABBITT...... 


_Marcel Proust 

.George Moore 

_Arthur Machen 

Henry Handel Richardson 
Max Beerbohm 

_Gertrude Stein 

Joseph Hergesheimer 

_.James Branch Cabell 
Hugh Walpole 


Sinclair Lewis 


Mr. Van Vechten intimated that “The Old Wives’ Tale,” by 
Arnold Bennett, “The Golden Bowl,” by Henry James, and “The 
Way of All Flesh,” by Samuel Butler, would certainly appear on 
another list. He also wished he had room for “ Valmouth,” by 
Ronald Firbank. 

Richard Le Gallienne, when asked for a list, said that while the 
average of books published since 1900 had been very high, there 
were no ten books during that time so preeminently good as to 
entitle them to be called “the best.” Whatever ten books one 
included in such a list, he asserted, would be there to the exclusion 
of other volumes with just as much right to be included. The 
list which he compiled was given with the understanding that it 
was but one of several ‘tens’? which he could have given the 
writer with equal justice. Mr. Le Gallienne’s list follows: 


JWAN-CHRISTOPHEG: |.2tere eiateicras rte Romain Rolland 
SIASRUTR ID Asia VICAR TT ese Charlotte Mew 
IDMINENIEV LCLORUANS Smee eine erent eee Lytton Strachey 
CouLecreD Poems (incl. Tue Dynasts). Thomas Hardy 
Spoon River ANTHOLOGY............ Edgar Lee Masters 
IDIRTH =. cere re eaten eee ato _... Lona Gale 

WMITGTLG Sencha eiin obtedbcs Ent aetre ee t _.Aline Kilmer 


CoLLECTED POEMS.... . 
Tur Forsyte SAGA....-. 
Hain AND FAREWELL... 


es Gre ee Edwin Arlington Robinson 
eee oe PE John Galsworthy 
....George Moore 


With this list (ten lists in all) the material stops. Here are ten 


writers, all prominent and admittedly of the critical turn of mind. 


Yet their agreements are few. Perhaps it will be of interest to 
rearrange all the books that have been mentioned by two or more 
critics in the order in which they rank by votes. It proves noth- 
ing, except that even in these cases not more than four authorities 
out of ten agree on any one volume. ‘This list runs as follows: 


Title Author Votes 
Cine) VINA SUS va eee eee entinet eMhomashilanchy ane 4 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE.... Romain Rolland........ 3 
IES ACY Gia sche ee ne ee ager a 2 John M. Synge.... 3 
Spoon River ANTHOLOGY .Edgar Lee Masters. ..... 3 
Hain AND FAREWELL..... ...George Moore.......... 2 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. . We piluyetonoirachey uaa 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR. Mea VissAcNGxXO. epee eee 
Tue TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE....... (Uren. ck sa beso. 2 
Tan Greek CoMMONWEALTH......Zimmern.........-..--- 2 
Tue Everztastinc Mercy. . “Masefieldtene~ 5 2s cmieen 62 
Srven MEN.:......-- ep ee Lexa Bb eerbonmimear ae 2 
Mame HORSYIE OAGAs ye) = aerenenace. Galswerthy see 2 
JOSEPH VANCE.......- = DeiVMorcant a avenge roe 


This leaves more than seventy volumes that were mentioned 
but once. It is hardly to be imagined, even by straining the most 
optimistic imagination, that a hundred masterpieces have ap- 
peared since 1900, and the consensus of opinion exprest by the 
various critics would appear to be correct: There have been all 
sorts of good books, but we are much too near them even to guess 
what the representative masterpieces are. “ The Dynasts” and 
“Jean-Christophe”? seem to be potential ones, for even in some 
lists where they do not appear they were first set down and then 
erased in favor of others. One can only play with such lists, and 
yet it is engrossing to find out what various authorities decide. 
Besides, another thought comes to mind. Would a reading of all 
the volumes mentioned above give the reader a rather full-length 
view of the first two decades of this century? The writer thinks 
it would. : 
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P. T. Barnum, Father of Modern Publicity 
By Houdini | 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact that in his entertaining 
volume, “Barnum,’* Mr. Morris R. Werner has taken 
a great deal of time and trouble in going over the ten 


editions of the “Life of P. T. Barnum” written by that master . 


of publicity, and that he has literally and physically traced the 
genuine footprints of the genial showman. Having been born in 
Barnum’s generation, I felt the appeal of his book when I was a 
lad—as a sort of a Marie Monk confession affair. 

It is true that P. T. Barnum was born among what we would 
term sharp-practise people, and that his education was to “use 
your eyes and 
not your ears.” 
This caused him 
to think that 
everything was 
fair in love, war 
or the show bus- 
iness, and with - 
that way of 
looking at things 
he seized upon 
anything that 
would pique the 
popular curios- 
ity, placing it 
under a magni- 
fying glass, so 
to speak, and 
exaggerating its 
interest. If the 
world came too 
close to the 
glass, to scru- 
tinize the object 
viewed, the 
breath would 
fog the glass 
and increase the 
distorted ap- 
pearance. Most of his tricks, however, could not justly be called 
sharp-practise, being more in the order of the following, as re- 
lated by Mr. Werner: 


we vil ws. ny e ms 


Reproduced by permission of the New York Aquarium 


The character of Aaron Turner was the most important early 
influence that shaped Barnum’s methods, excepting his own boy- 
hood environment in Connecticut. Turner’s procedure in the face 
of difficulties, his insane love of a practical joke, his insistence upon 
notoriety at any cost, gave Barnum the first lessons in the school of 
which he himself was to become the master. Upon one occasion the 
company arrived at Hanover Court House, near‘Richmond, Virginia, 
during a storm. It was impossible to give the show, and Turner pur- 
posed to move on to Richmond, but the landlord at Hanover Court 
House insisted that since an agent of the circus had engaged rooms 
and three meals for the entire company of thirty-six, he must be 
paid for those conveniences whether or not they were used. This 
argument arose just before the noon meal. Turner tried persuasion, 
but the landlord was firm. He therefore ordered dinner, which was 
promptly eaten by the whole company. As soon as the table was 
cleared, supper for thirty-six was ordered for half-after noon. After 
the thirty-six had eaten as much as possible of the supper, Turner 
ordered lighted candles for every member of the company, and di- 
rected that they all go to their rooms and get into bed at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. Half an hour later they drest and went down to 
breakfast, which Turner-had ordered for two o’clock sharp. They 


* Barnum. By M. R. Werner. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 





INTERIOR OF CASTLE GARDEN 


Illustrating the first appearance of Jenny Lind in America 


ate as much as possible under the circumstances, and at half-past 
two the company left for Richmond. ‘Turner insisted upon carrying 
out this program with due solemnity in spite of the protests of the 
landlord and the convulsive mirth of his own performers. 


Barnum was not the first to use what is recognized as circus 
publicity. Tho it may not be generally known, this was first 


used in Europe by the magician, Philadelphia, in 1774, and then 
brought to English-speaking countries by John Henry Anderson, 
the Wizard of the North. 
Barnum imitated. 


Anderson worked out the tactics which 
He was the first to use the sandwich-man 
and the trick of 
bombastie pub- 
licity, which has 
since been widely 
copied. Ander- 
son toured the 
world, announc- 
ing his .coming 
with grandil- 
oquent litho- 
graphs jie 
showed all the 
crowned heads 
bowing to him; 
also giving 
prizes for puns, 
which he would 
publish at the 
end of the week 
in book form 
and sell to gap- 
ing audiences. 
When Jenny 
Lind arrived in 
this country, 
Anderson was 
making a trans- 
continental tour, 
and Kossuth, 
the Hungarian patriot, was here at the time. Strange to say, 
both registered as subscribers to Anderson’s prize puns, as shown 
by certain treasured documents in my collection. I do not be- 
lieve Anderson ever pulled a “woolly horse” or a “mermaid 
hoax,” and I am certain that whatever he announced was truth- 
ful, even tho magnified. 

A typical example of Barnum’s ingenuity occurred early in 
the career of his American Museum—at Broadway and Ann 
Street, New York—the institution that laid the foundation of his 
fortune and was the forerunner of the circus which has kept his 
name alive to this day. About 1842, when continuous programs 
first began to be given all day and all evening on holidays, Bar- 
num’s feelings were “exceedingly harrowed”’ because so many 
people stayed in the building throughout the day that no more 
could get in, and the sale of tickets had to be stopt. Mr. Werner 
tells the rest this way: 

Barnum ordered his carpenter to build a temporary flight of stairs 
at the rear of the building, which opened out into Ann Street. At 
three o’clock that afternoon this exit was opened, but much money 
had been lost. When, on the next St. Patrick’s Day, Barnum was 
informed in advance that the Irish population intended to visit the 

Museum in large numbers, he opened the rear exit again. Before 


noon the museum was crowded, and the sale of tickets had to be 
stopt. Barnum rushed to the rear exit and asked how many hundreds 
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JENNY 


LIND 


Engraving from a daguerreotype. Houdini collection 


had passed out that way. He was told that three persons had used 
it during the whole morning, for the visitors had brought their dinners 
and intended to remain in the museum all day and night. Barnum 
hurriedly called his sign painter and ordered a sign in large letters: 


TO THE EGRESS 


This was nailed over the rear door. Some of the visitors spelled out 
the sign, “To the Aigress,”’ and many remarked, “‘Sure, that’s an 
animal we haven’t seen,” and found themselves on Ann Street, with 
no chanee of re-entering the museum. . 


It would pay every one, in an educational way, to read Bar- 
num’s “Life” and then pick up Mr. Werner’s book and see how 
hard the latter tries to show us Mr. Barnum as he really was. 
He does it very ably, but there is one curious oversight: he seems 
to have forgotten entirely the publicity promoters of Barnum. 
I was fortunate enough to become acquainted with Kit Clark, 
one of the original “abusive bill writers.” No one man, without 
lieutenants, I believe, has ever projected a publicity campaign 
to equal that which Clark carried through for Jenny Lind. Out- 
side of presidential campaigns, in my humble estimation, the 
Jenny Lind exploitation will rank with the greatest ever seen in 
this country. 

Jenny Lind was no respecter of contracts, and it is not surprizing 
that Barnum eventually had trouble with the Nightingale. She 
was mixed up in a row for contract-breaking with a London 
manager. This manager, by the way, on another occasion was 
soundly trounced by Macready, the great English tragedian, who 
was hissed in Edinburgh by our own Edwin Forrest, an episode 
which eventually culminated in the New York City Astor Theater 
riots, wherein a number of New Yorkers were shot and killed. 

Mr. Werner throws light upon a hitherto unknown phase of 
Barnum’s method of promoting Jenny Lind’s popularity in this 
country. He shows that while Barnum was being denounced 
daily by the press for his stinginess in giving nothing to charity, 


he was secretly adding large sums to Jenny Lind’s share of the 
receipts in order to increase her reputation for charity-giving. 
The fact that her farewell night could easily be called a fiasco 
proves that Barnum was a master mind in the world of exploita- 
tion, and that Jenny Lind had erred in judgment when she had 
asked to be free of her contract with him. 

On the other hand, Mr. Werner brings out the fact that Bar- 
num, when he gave his autobiography to the public, was under 
the wrong impression that the people would accept his book from 
his own point of view, whereas, like his “George Washington’s 
Nurse,” the book was seen to be a clever piece of publicity, with 
self-revelations not always creditable to its author. One may 
or may not agree entirely with Mr. Werner when he says: 


It is easy to believe that this book sold half a million copies, for 
Barnum’s influence contributed profoundly to the life of his period, 
and has lapped over into our own time. His success was so much 
admired, envied, and emulated, that to-day we have a host of adver- 
tising and publicity experts, who owe more of their facility than 
they realize to the way which Barnum paved. It would be absurd 
to make Barnum responsible for the crimes and follies of publicity 
that have since his time become common, but since he was clearly 
the father of publicity, which has developed into unquestioned and 
legitimate misrepresentation on a large scale, he must acknowledge 
his child, and must also be held responsible in some measure for its 
antics, but only in so far as any father may be said to be responsible 
for the actions of his child. The effect alone of the statement at- 
tributed to Barnum, which he made in a speech, ‘‘There’s a sucker 
born every minute,” is incalculable, but the persistency with which 
it has worked its way into the body of American proverbs, until it 
stands as one of the few distinctive proverbs of the country, indi- 
cates its prestige. This simple sentence of Barnum’s has done more 
than any other one thing to crystallize the American preference for 
bluff rather than scientific thoroughness: the implication of “There’s 
a sucker born every minute” is, “Catch him, or you’re a sucker of 
the worst order,” and it unconsciously converts the Golden Rule 
into ‘Do the other fellow, or he’ll do you.” 





BARNUM, THE VETERAN SHOWMAN 


A caricature by Spy drawn from life in 1889 for “Vanity Fair,” London. 
Houdini Collection 
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GENERAL TOM THUMB 


An engraving made in England during his first appearance, 1544. 
Houdini Collection 


“ 


Barnum was a product of his time. We have showmen and 
theatrical men of the same type to-day, who resort to exploitation 
that gets them space in the newspapers; perhaps some of them 
would not dare to write a book as frank as Barnum’s. 

It is too bad that Adam Forepaugh did not write.a book, or 
have Kit Clark do it for him, as twice in the heyday of their 
success Forepaugh bested Barnum. A baby elephant was born 
in Forepaugh’s Circus, the first one in this country. Barnum 
wired offering fifty thousand dollars for the baby elephant. 
Adam Forepaugh had twenty four-sheet stands made, repro- 
ducing the telegram with the catch-line, “What Barnum Thinks 
of Our Elephant.” Forepaugh’s publicity campaign against 
Barnum became so tense that eventually Barnum willingly called 
the battle off, and appeared in Forepaugh’s Circus to show his 
good will, which was what Forepaugh had demanded. 

I am glad that Mr. Werner calls attention to the manner in 
which Barnum wrote about his first wife, Charity Barnum, for 
successful men sometimes forget their helpmates, a glaring in- 
stance being that of Robert Houdin, who just slightly touched 
in his “Memoirs” on the fact that he was married, and that his 
wife bore him a number of children. The mention of “ Professor 
Faber’s automaton speaker” brings back to my mind that it 
was through this that Graham Bell was spurred on to the inven- 
tion of the telephone. 

Tho Mr. Werner presents Barnum to us, with all his faults, from 
the 1923 point of view, there are a great many ideas in the book 
which under present conditions could easily be followed. Barnum 
recognized the gullibility of the public. I do not think he made 
any vital error in writing his own “Life,” but he omitted a great 
many of “his plans of action’; it would have been more advisable 
to have engaged some one to write his autobiography for him, 
or, if running true to form, to have written it himself under a 
pen name. 

Any man who can fail for half a million dollars, and then, 


without any financial outlay—merely by bringing his own natural 
intelligence into play—become a four-times-millionaire, is not an 
ordinary mortal. Mr. Barnum was a genius. In my estimation 
the most remarkable thing about him was his ability to pick up 
things which to the ordinary mind and vision did not mean 
much, and to make the world eager to pay to see what he saw in 
them. As Huxley used to say, he was not a great man, but he 
‘saw things that others did not see.” 

The exploitation of General Tom Thumb and his journeys to 
all the capitals of Europe make interesting reading. The rivalry 
of Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt for the hand of the hand- 
some midget, Lavinia Warren, and her marriage to Tom Thumb, 
furnish a good chapter in Mr. Werner’s book. Lavinia’s dwarf 
sister, Minnie Warren, who also belonged to Barnum’s remark- 
able midget quartet, later married another dwarf, known as 
Major Newell. One of the most touching things I ever read was 
found among a lot of clippings announcing her death a year 
after her marriage. When she had been about to become a mother, 
the doctors had told her that to save her life they would have to 
destroy the baby. This white-souled little image of womanhood 
pleaded with them not to touch her baby; if the child could not 
live, she wished to die with it. The notice of her death, when one 
knows the facts attending. it, is enough to wring the heart of 
any one. 

The great value of Mr. Werner’s book is that it enables us to 
look at Barnum from.a new view-point, and from an ‘angle 
which, to the best of my knowledge, has never before been 
presented. 








Mrs. Tom Thumb Minnie Warren 


Commodore Nutt General Tom Thumb 


BARNUM AND HIS FOUR DWARFS 


From an engraving. Westervelt Collection 


the riddle of life itself would at 
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Norway’s Return to Art for Art’s Sake 
By Johan Boer 


HIRTY years ago Nor- 

wegian literature was a 

forum for discussion. 
Novels and plays were written 
on “woman,” on ‘‘marriage,”’ on 
religious faith and skepticism, on 
the common people contra the 
official class and the bureaucracy. 
At that time the words radical- 
ism and reaction still hada cer- 
tain value. It was radical to be 
an atheist, to believe in the 
ability of woman to save “‘so- 
ciety,” to champion ‘‘free love” 
and easy divorce, to scorn the 
upper class and to glorify ‘‘the 
people.” But above all it was 
radical to revel in ‘‘the new,” 
in that which belongs to the 
future. Most books were writ- 
ten to champion certain ideas, 
and one hailed a new book by 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Lie or Kielland 
with the anticipation that it 
would give one the next “new 
ideal’; many people, indeed, 
nourished a secret hope that now 


last be solved. 

So one read the book, closed it 
and sat there deep in thought. 
The book’s poetry or its char- 
acterization was quite overshad- 
owed by the thoughts it con- 


tained, the tendency. And then 


a great discussion would follow—in the homes, in societies, and 
in the press—as to what the writer ‘‘meant’”’ this time. His 
authority was so great that one considered him an oracle on ques- 
tions far outside the field of* literature. What did Bjérnson 
think about “‘the future of Europe,” about the inspiration of the 
Bible, about the sun myths? What stand did Ibsen take regard- 
ing the laws of heredity? Ah, yes, at that time the poet really 
was the prophet of his people. 

A change occurred when Arne Garborg wrote ‘“Tired Men” 
(Traette maend); in certain respects this novel in diary form in- 
troduced a new epoch. The hero does not champion ‘something 
new.” Heis weary of all this talk about ‘‘society” and the better- 
ment of mankind. He ends as a quiet philosopher, with a slight 
touch of religion. And this from a writer who was considered 
a radical, an atheist. The erotic element in the book was not a 
discussion of the rights of women in marriage; no, it was a quiet 
romantic feeling; the book was a glorious lyric in prose, mixed 
with irony. And that from a poet who just a few years ago had 
written the Bohemian novel, “Men Folk” (Mannfolk)! 

It created a sensation. Was Garborg on the road to re- 
pentance? Would he desert? Was he turning into a reac- 
tionary? At all events, he continued the tendency toward the 
religious in the following books: “The Lost Father’ (Den 
bortkomne faderen) and ‘Jesus Messias.”’ His naturalism was 
succeeded by the beautiful lyrical works ““Haggtussa” and “‘In 
Helheim.” One eyed him anxiously. Would this lead to a new 
romanticism? 








JOHAN BOJER 


It looked like it, when almost 
simultaneously two new writers 
appeared, Vilhelm Krag and Sig- 
bjorn Obstfelder. The former 
sang like a nightingale about 
maidens and moonlight, flowers 
and wine. What is this? Are 
we still to have poets writing 
about such useless things, even 
tho Ibsen has proclaimed that 
the time of poetry has passed? 
Obstfelder caused outright of- 
fense; he brought a new and 
freer form of verse, plainly in- 
fluenced by Edgar Allan Poe. 
He was a philosopher and a 
dreamer, who looked at every- 
thing with the eyes of a child, 
always astonished to find himself 
back on earth. No wealth of 
ideas, no force, no passion, but 
his verse had a new and strange 
fragrance, delicate and gentle as 
the soft music of the violin. 

This was in the nineties, and 
at that time a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man came home from the 
United States and wrote a book 
about “Intellectual Life in Amer- 
ica.” A laborer he was—from 
the prairie and from a great city 
over there—a man without de- 
erees, but with a regal bearing. 
Oh, indeed! ‘So he would under- 
take to write about the intel- 
lectual life of a strange country. Yet one was compelled to 
read—not on account of his opinions on America and its intel- 
lectual life, for they were superficial enough—but for the lan- 
guage, the style, the freshness of presentation, clear as a diamond, 
sparkling with paradoxes, full of fragrance and color. The 
language,of a master. The man was Knut Hamsun. 

Soon after followed his first novel, “Hunger” (Sult), an event 
in our literature. The new genius seemed to have learned 
nothing from our old masters. If of anybody, he reminded one of 
Dostoievski. A psychology that seemed a revelation from the 
darkest recesses of the soul, individual and at the same time 
universal. And the same captivating language which made 
reading a pleasure. 

If “Hunger” was painful and unpleasant in theme, his next 
prose-poem, ‘‘Pan,’ came as a revelation of a new world of 
beauty. This was really the flute of the great Pan, not in Gre- 
cian groves, but in our Northern woods. No problems, no ser- 
mons on better morals and stricter education; no, a hymn to 
youth and love and nature. A primitive and intoxicating joy 
in wood and sea, in darkness and light, in insects and flowers; a 
joy of the trickling mountain rivulets and the song of the winds. 
A splendor of language and pictures, that charmed old and young. 

And the book had imitators all around the Germanic world; 
yes, even in Russia. Many a new poet began from that time 
forth to write in imitation of ‘“Pan,” but never got beyond copy- 
ing Hamsun. 


Knut Hamsun at that time condemned the drama. After 
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which he himself wrote dramas. - He condemned the novel with a 
purpose. After which he himself wrote novels with a purpose. 
As a lyrist and a painter of nature he has never since reached the 
heights of “Pan.” ee 

As Ibsen created a new dramatic form, so Hamsun has created 
our language anew. And what is the secret of his style? Not 
a sense of the monumental, as in Victor Hugo; not the plastic, 
well calculated simplicity of Flaubert; no, it is the new and 
burning word, the paradox and droll twist, the ensnaring rhythm 
of the sentence. He has created no great character, depicted no 
fatal conflict in the human soul; he has not stirred his contem- 
poraries by new ideas, but he is an excellent painter of milieu 
and of both common and distinguished people; and, first and 
last, he is an interpreter of the moods of nature, the great Pan 
of our woods. 

When Hans Kinck appeared with-a naturalistic story of 
peasant life on the west coast, he was at first regarded as a new 
poet of “‘the native soil,” a painter of native life, like so many 
others. But in his fairy-tales, ‘“The Wings of the Bat” (Flagger- 
musvinger), he reveals himself as a lyric poet with a new and 
peculiar intuition. He has pictured, as has no one else, the power 
which mysticism in nature exercises over the human mind and 
character. The soul and personality of his peasants are de- 
termined by sea and mountains, by darkness and light, by snow- 
slides and gales, as well as by the enchanting nights of the 
Northern spring. 

He also came as a renewer of the language; his style is concise 
and impressionistic. His language lies closer to that of the 
common people than Hamsun’s does, and his sentences have the 
ring of steel. He shuns multiplicity of details, but throws swift 
flashes of lightning over a scene, a face, a background, and makes 
it stand out in one’s mind. He is a great poet, but sometimes a 
little chaotic, as in his dramas from the Italian Renaissance. 
He has written fine historical works about Machiavelli and 
Pietro Arretino, and each year he sends out one or more volumes, 
whether of novels, plays, short stories, histories or essays. One 
of the most richly endowed and most productive spirits of the 
present time. 

It seemed reasonable that, after the great epoch of writing for 
the sake of a program or a purpose, there should come a reaction 
against this striving to launch an idea or a cause through books. 
We now prefer art for art’s sake. We have had enough of 
preaching through books; give us beauty, art, characterization of 
human beings without a moral at the end. Hamsun steered the 
right course for a long time. But his contemporary, the drama- 
tist Gunnar Heiberg, went more and more ‘astray. In dramas 
like “The Balcony” (Balkonen) and ‘The Tragedy of Love” 
(Kjaerligheten tragedie) there is a beautiful erotic passion; they 
are lyrical works of the highest rank. But one day Gunnar 
Heiberg became filled with a holy wrath and wrote a play which 
attacked a person or a cause. The old Adam from the golden 
age when literature was a platform of debate is hard to curb. 
Art for art’s sake is all very well, but not for a red-blooded man 
with ideas, temperament, wrath. - His fire must have an outlet, 
and so he wrote “King Midas” (Kong Midas), “I Will Defend 
My Country” (Jeg vil vaerge mit land), and “‘Death-bed Parade” 
(Paradesengen)—attacks in dramatic form, quite as obvious in 
their purpose as Upton Sinclair’s literary attacks on modern 
America. But Gunnar Heiberg is perhaps greatest as an essayist. 
Extravagantly witty, filled with superb irony and high lyrical 
flights. A poet and journalist in one, who even in reviewing a 
play creates an unforgetable work of art. 

The lyrical writer, Nils Collett Vogt, is somewhat younger; 
for a long time he was “the poet of youth,” but he is now ap- 
proaching the sixties. No poet has sung more ardent hymns to 
the free, defiant youth who walks his own way. No one has 
written more glowing songs to spring and love and joy. A manly 
and strong voice speaks through his poems, and they are written 
in a classically finished form. He has also written a few plays, 
which have made a great and lasting success in our national 
theater... He is an excellent essayist. Another outstanding 


dramatic author and essayist is Nils Kjaer. In “The Happy 
Election’’ (Det lykkelige valg) he has caricatured modern parlia- 
mentarism and the political servant of the people. This play 
has become a classic. He is one of our foremost stylists, the 
Théophile Gautier of our prose literature. 

There is in Norway, as everywhere else in the world, a host of 
women and men who are writing novels, fair and indifferent, 
with no carrying ideas in them and no distinctive personalities 
behind them. These books appear, are read and forgotten, and 
disappear without leaving any impress or wielding any influence. 
The dramas and novels written by Peter Egge are, however, of a 
different type. Most popular are his comedies, in which stern 
realism is softened by a whimsical humor. Many of his novels of 
peasant and middle-class life, too, are of lasting value Among 
these are “The Heart”? (Hjertet), “The Country Home”’ (Vil- 
laen), and “In the Fjords” (Inde i fjordene). All are works of art 
and embody a true and reliable psychology. 

Jacob B. Bull shows himself as a student of Bjérnson in his 
novels of peasant life. He and Kinck stand as the main repre- 
sentatives for what we call the “writing of the native soil.” The 
country scenes of their childhood, the valleys in which they 
grew up, have captured their hearts so completely that they 
return to these again and again. Nature, however wild or savage, 
creates people of a distinctive type and forms their way of thinking 
and talking; and the poet loves it all, as every one loves the 
memory of his own childhood. Some of the descriptions Jacob B. 
Bull has given of the life of the people in Osterdalen are of high 
artistic and poetic value. 

Beside him stands another master of the same school, Olay 
Duun; the scene of his novels of peasant life is laid in Namdalen, 
in the northern part of Norway. He paints the people he knows 
with rich and lively colors. No brutal realism, no sentimentality. 
From the first page to the last you forget that you are reading. 
Everything told becomes real; you are living the life of these plain 
peasants, so irresistible is the author’s power to make everything 
_true and absorbing. 

Mrs. Nini Roll Anker is the truly modern spirit among our - 
women writers. Her novels, picturing life among the upper class, 
bear witness to a shrewd power of observation and a sure artistic 
touch. Her style is impressionistic, full of life and rhythm. Her 
drama, “The Church” (Kirken), in which she attacks the clergy 
of the world for not preventing the World War, created a great 
sensation and much discussion. 

A woman writer who has won a great many admirers is Mrs. 
Barbara Ring. Her stories for children are very popular. Her 
novels have attracted attention and put many pens into action, 
both to attack and defend. The outstanding women in her books 
are best characterized through their erotic crises. The most note- 
worthy books of this type are “The Virgin” (Jomfruen) and 
“Before the Frost Comes” (For kulden kommer). Lately she 
has made a successful attempt at the historical novel; here she 
can give expression to her love for the old estates, for country 
life, and for the customs and usages of days gone by. 

Kristian Elster, the younger, son of the fine novelist of the same 
name, is himself an outstanding writer of novels and essays. 
He ranks among those who give promise of something great, and 
one is confident that his most characteristic works are still to be 
written. 

Chief of the tribe of the youngest lyrical poets is Herman 
Wildenvey. His poems are light and graceful, filled with jest and 
humor. A singer who walks his own careless way, and who has a 
joke and a rose for every one he meets. More serious, but an 
artist of equal rank, is Olaf Bull. The former gives his great and 
enthusiastic audience poems in abundance. The latter is more 
critical and particular, but a new poem by him is a literary event. 
They both are distinctively esthetics—l’art pour l’'art—no great 
idea or passion, no confessed belief, no hymn to something great 
for which their hearts are burning, except perhaps woman and 
springtime. 

But we have arrived at a turning-point. There is no doubt that 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Mystery and Charm of W. H. Hudson 
By WV illtam Lyon Phelps 


H. HUDSON died in London, August 18, 1922. How 

\ \) old he was I do not know. The Dent circular says he 

* was born in 1841; Edward Garnett gives the date 1846. 
I do not even know his name, only his initials, W. H., which are 
as mysterious as the W. H. found in one of the most famous books 
in history. Hudson, who was so particular and accurate in 
describing birds, never cared to furnish details about himself. 
“My life is in my books,” he 
said, and indeed they do contain 
his observations, his reflections, 
his experiences, and his philos- 
ophy. “Who’s Who” contains 
no biographical facts, and the 
latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, including the sup- 
plementary volumes, has no ar- 
ticle on him, tho many living 
men are included. We know that 
he was born on the pampas in 
South America, that in 1880 he 
was married to Miss Emily 
Wingrove, a concert singer, who 
bravely and cheerfully shared his 
penniless adventures; but whether 
she is living or not I can not tell. 
Hudson’s friend of forty years, 
Mr. Morley Roberts, has under- 
taken to write a book of Recollec- 
tions, which should be one of the 
most important biographies of 
our age. 

Hudson always regarded him- 
self as an Englishman, and in his 
books repeatedly and proudly al- 
ludes to the fact. His father, 
however, was born in Boston and 
his ‘mother in New Hampshire. 
But his father’s father was En- 
glish and had come to America 
in the early years of the nine- : 
teenth century. The fact that Cas - A. Le 
both Hudson’s father and mother : 
were born in America was ap- ae 
parently not known to his English . Pos, 
friends, and he seems to have made no mention of it; he had 
hardly any American acquaintances and all his intimate associa- 
tions were with England and the English people. England was 
Home. 

I am indebted for some valuable information to Mr. John 
Macrae, of E. P. Dutton and Company, who under date of 
January 27, 1923, writes me as follows: 

Last March I had the joy and the privilege of spending three days 
with Hudson. We were in the extreme Southwest of England. 
Mr. Hudson was living then in a workman’s cottage at Penzance. We 
motored all about the country, and I found, from personal contact, 

a beautiful soul, full of fire, radiating love for everything and yet at 

the same time having as a part of his outer shell some of that cau- 

tion and suspicion of man found often in wild animals. One point 
about Hudson which has been literally overlooked is the fact that 

Hudson’s father, as I understood Mr. Hudson, was born in Boston 

and his grandfather came from England to Boston about 1808. Hud- 

son’s mother was a Miss Kimball from New Hampshire. At the age 


of nineteen Hudson’s father was working on the docks in Boston. 
Something fell on him, crushing his chest. The doctor in Boston at 





the time informed him that probably he would never be able to stand 
the rigor of that climate with his bruised chest. He was in love with 
Miss Kimball, who was seventeen years old at the time. They talked 
the matter over together. She decided, or rather insisted on marry- 
ing him and then migrating to the Argentine. . . . It was quite evi- 
dent that Mr. Hudson’s father was probably more or less shiftless, 
altho he never allowed himself to speak of his father other than with 
reverence and respect. Hudson had a wonderful love, admiration and 
loyalty for his mother. This was one of his consuming passions. 


In a letter to Mr. Dent, the 
publisher, Hudson said that it 
had been always his ambition to 
become a kind of modern St. 
Francis, for he desired and 
courted poverty; and the pub- 
lishers had taken jolly good care 
to see that this aim should not 
be frustrated. His books at- 
tracted little or no attention, 
and with the exception of a few 
intimate friends, such as Morley 
Roberts, Edward Garnett, John 


Galsworthy, and Earl Grey, 
he had no constituency. His 
friends were like his readers; 





few, but 

Like so many men of chroni- 

cally bad health, Hudson lived to 

be old; outdoor life, which he 

; loved, was what kept him above 

the surface of the earth. He was 

not physically able to have a 

“career,” for which fact we should 

be grateful. He became a. first- 

rate naturalist, the leading au- 

thority on the birds of South 

America, and the best interpreter 

of that neglected continent. But 

Hudson is not a great writer 

because of his knowledge, or of 

his choice of themes; in litera- 

ture it is never the subject, but 

always the style, that determines 

a man’s final rank. His personal- 

ity is altogether charming; his 

love for all God’s creatures, his intellectual respect for animals, 

the absence of condescension in his treatment of dogs, horses, and 

cats, his sincerity and love of truth—all of these are splendid 

qualities and illumine every one of his books: but they could not 

have given him a place in literature. He belongs to literature 

because he was a literary artist. 

He came to London about the year 1874; can one imagine 

a greater change in environment? Yet, altho England was his 

home for the rest of his long life, and altho all his books were 

written there, he often suffered from nostalgia for the pampas, 

and as “poets are always most present with the distant,” he was 

able to write about the far-off South American life with great 

vividness. In England, too, he practised the same powers of 

observation, going over the country afoot and on his bicycle, 

studying the habits of birds and animals, and preferring above 

all other men those who lived close to the soil: farmers, shepherds, 
and gipsies. 

There were times when he wondered if he had done well in 
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CARTING WATER FOR THE FLOCK 


(From ‘(A Shepherd’s Life’) 

coming to England at all; if it had not been wiser to have re- 
mained in South America and finished his life in the land of his 
birth. But, in spite of ill-health and poverty and neglect, he 
would have been happy anywhere; there were always sunshine 
and rain, the changing winds, the abundance of animal life. 
For Hudson never felt it necessary, as so many do, to assume the 
pose of pessimism. He was ever erateful for the incomparable 
gifts of life. At the close of “Far Away and Long Ago,’’* he 
writes: 

When I hear people say they have not found the world and life so 
agreeable or interesting as to be in love with it, or that they look with 
equanimity to its end, I am apt to think they have never been prop- 
eriy alive—nor seen with clear vision the world they think so meanly 
of, or anything in it—not a blade of grass. Only I know that mine 1s 
an exceptional case, that the visible world is to me more beautiful and 
interesting than to most persons, that the delight I experienced in 
my communings with Nature did not pass away, leaving nothing but 
a recollection of vanished happiness to intensify a present pain. The 
happiness was never lost, but owing to that faculty I have spoken of, 
had a cumulative effect on the mind and was mine again, so that in 
my worst times, when I was compelled to exist shut out from Nature 
in London for long periods, sick and poor and friendless, I could yet 
always feel that it was infinitely better to be than not to be. 


Hudson makes that double appeal to readers made by Thoreau 
and John Burroughs—fact and fancy, nature and art. But he 
was also a novelist. He wrote five novels, two of which seem 
destined to enjoy a permanent place in the history of English 
fiction. These two are “The Purple Land”? and “Green 
Mansions.” * The former was his first book, being published in 
1885. It seems almost incredible that it failed to attract atten- 
tion, for it is a wildly exciting romance of love and war, an ad- 
venture story raised to the nth power by literary art. In the 
present edition there is a highly interesting preface by the author, 
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in which he speaks of its first appearance in two slim volumes 
(they should fetch a big price to-day), and he adds that it was 
reviewed “not favorably” under the heading of “Travels and 


Long Aco. By W. H. Hudson. New York: 


1far AWAY AND 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Geography.” It had no sale and passed into oblivion, whence it 
was rescued in 1904 by “certain men of letters, who found it on 
a forgotten heap and liked it.” 

Hudson, for all his scientific attainment, accurate observation, 
and love of exactitude, was an incurable Romantic; this thrilling 
novel abounds in athletic and military adventures, together with 
sentimental love episodes. Hudson was a true knight, idealizing 
women; there is a chivalry in his attitude toward women, which, 
heightened by his fierce passion for Beauty, gives color and charm 
to all his narratives, whether they are reminiscences or works of 
pure imagination. He was particularly fortunate in his mother; 
he speaks of her in “Far Away: and Long Ago”? with intense 
affection, yes, with idolatry. She was beautiful in face and lovely 
in disposition and intensely religious. She brought the boy up 
in Christian piety, and whatever maybe a son’s attitude in later 
life, there is no better teacher on earth than a mother who is, 
both in faith and in daily life, a devoted Christian. She can 
give something to her children that is more valuable than any 
other gift. Hudson never ceased to worship his mother, and I 
feel sure that much of his 
reverence toward women 
came from the fact that the 
first one he knew was so 
splendid an illustration of 
what all women should be. 

“Green Mansions” 
(1904) is Hudson’s master- 
piece. John Galsworthy, in 
his Foreword, says, “Of all 
living authors—now that 
Tolstoy has gone—I could 
least dispense with W. H. 
Hudson. . A very great 
writer, and—to my think- 
ing—the most valuable our 
age possesses.” It is good 
to know that Hudson had 
the pleasure of reading such 
praise from one most quali- 
fied to bestow it; it was a 
reward for all the years of 
neglect. “Green Man- 
sions” is ahymn to beauty; 
the heroine is the most 
perfect type of natural 
woman I can remember 
anywhere. The descrip- 
tions of the forest and forest 
life are unforgetable. How 
Rousseau would have en- 
joyed this book! Yet I 
have never been able to forgive Hudson for the ending of it. 
I do not care whether a story has a happy ending or not; I want 
it to have the ending that is natural to it, that the reader feels to 
be inevitable. It surely was not necessary to arrange this horrible 
and tragic close. Ina way, it defeats the author’s main contention, 
that life in the open and in wild country has so much that is su- 
perior to life in the cities. If such savagery and such cruelty 
exist where Nature is most beautiful, it is after all not to be re- 
eretted that so-called civilization conquers both primitive land 
and primitive people, for with the advance of civilization there 
is diminishment of cruelty. 

Hudson, however, had learned from nature that strife is not 
only the law of both animal and human existence, but, curiously 
enough, he seemed to feel that physical strife was necessary to 
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human well-being. Altho he lived through the Great War, and 
comments on it frequently in his later books, he never seemed 
greatly shocked by it. He ridicules the pacifists and thinks that 
if a time should come when wars have ceased to be, then the 
human race would be flabby. This is strange doctrine; surely 
there is enough struggle in life to keep the spirit from becoming 
soft, without the necessity of wholesale murder. Even a philos- 
opher like William James used to talk about “substitutes” for 
war; why not provide substitutes for cancer and yellow fever? 

All human beings are inconsistent; there is a charming incon- 
sistency between Hudson’s gentleness and kindness toward ani- 
mals and little girls, and his belief in war and strife. 

“Green Mansions” is a novel so different from any other that 
I know, the reader is transported at once into surroundings so 
strange, and the heroine is so original, that the book leaves an 
indelible impression. If it were not for that unnecessary bonfire, 
I would place this book in the front rank of English fiction. 

“A Crystal Age’’* (1906) to which Dr. Clifford Smyth con- 
tributes an introduction, is, I think, a failure. It is a Utopian 
romance, rather imitative of Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon.” But 
I found it intolerable, and if that place is heaven, give me earth. 
The people in it, who are held up to us as perfect, are insufferable 
bores; their unctuous self-satisfaction, their smug self-righteous- 
ness, the appalling dulness of their daily existence, make one long 
for Times Square. Dr. Smyth knows perfectly well that this is 
one of the inferior works, but he is quite right in pointing out its 
important place in Hudson’s philosophical beliefs. Hudson him- 
self stoutly defended it, because in his heaven there is no sex. 
-Turgenef said that “for every age love has its tortures,” and he 
was of course quite right about it. In getting rid of the torture,.- 
however, we should lose a good many other things. Hudson 
believed that no advance was possible until the sexual instinct 
should become atrophied, and he cites Benjamin Kidd as author- 
ity. It is curious that the same position is taken in Bernard 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah,” where love, kisses, and all that 
sort of thing hold sway for three years, and then are got rid of 
forever. With all this nonsense out of the way men and women 
can go on living eight or nine hundred years in the development 
of the pure intellect. The difficulty is, that the aged specimens 
Shaw produces are as intolerable bores as Hudson’s perfect men 
and women. Furthermore, they look extremely unhappy. It 
seems to me that in “A Crystal Age” the people were not nearly 
so happy as most of the college professors I know at Yale. 

Mr. Alfred Knopf, the enterprising publisher, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting announcement: 


The last time I saw W. H. Hudson, in May, 1921, he spoke to me 
about a short novel he had written years ago and never published 
anywhere. I begged him to find the manuscript, for I have always 
felt Hudson’s writings to be sure of a place among the deathless 
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classics of English hterature. Well, we duly arranged that I should 
publish the book, and at the very time of his death, last August, Hud- 
son was correcting proofs. He had also promised me a special intro- 
duction, but of this he had done only the opening pages. .. . I 
doubt if Hudson left much unpublished material behind him, for he 
had been going over his papers carefully, and so I think the publica- 
tion of “Ralph Herne”® a literary event of the greatest interest and 
importance. I am, therefore, publishing the book very handsomely. 


Hudson must have changed his mind about this book, for years 
ago when Edward Garnett read it, he told the author that its 
publication would ruin any man’s reputation, and according to 
Garnett, Hudson set no store by it. But before his death Hudson 
knew well enough that nothing now or in the future could ruin 
his reputation, and apparently he loved this story written so 
many years ago. And it is easy enough to see why. It gives 
a fine picture of the city of Buenos Ayres as it appears to English 
eyes; and it gives also an amazingly powerful description of a yel- 
low fever epidemic. I am glad that this manuscript is finally to 
see the light, for in everything that Hudson writes there is some- 
thing for us; and the failures of genius are in themselves interesting. 
But it is an atrociously bad book—bad in construction, bad in 
characterization, bad in style. I am certain that if the name of 
Hudson were not signed to it, it would be received with ridicule. 
It is unpardonably sentimental and goody-goody ad nauseam. 
But it is an interesting fact in natural history that the author of 
“Green Mansions” and “Idle Days in Patagonia”’® could have 
written such piffle. 

Hudson also wrote another novel, “Fan,” by “ Henry Harford,” 
published in 1892, which I have never seen. Mr. Garnett classi- 
fies it as a complete failure along with the MS. “Ralph Herne.” 
Hudson was a master of the short story, as any one would know 
who had read his autobiographical and travel books. Whenever 
he stops to tell a tale, one sees instantly that he was a born 
raconteur. Of the short story, “El Ombu,” published in “Tales 
of the Pampas,”’ Theodore Roosevelt said it ranked first among 
all Hudson’s writings, and Edward Garnett says it is the best short 
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story in the English language. It certainly is not; but it is very 
fine. 
Of the naturalist books, I was particularly interested in what 
(Continued on page 49) 
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M. Coué Studies America and Applies His Method 
By Joseph Collins 


HEN I returned from Europe a few days ago, whither 

I had gone with M. Coué (that is, we had adjoining 

rooms in an ocean palace), I found awaiting me two 
books by my famous co-worker in the field of disease. The 
gorgeous red paper jacket of one bore the legend, “The only new 
book by M. Coué”; the other, “Emile Coué’s new book.” Both 
of them contain, the one without, the other within, a photograph 
of his smiling, kindly, 
quizzical face. The 
suspicion immedi- 
ately crossed my 
mind that the wise 
little Frenchman had 
had a lapse of habit- 
ual prudence, and 
had essayed, on leav- 
ing this country, 
where he had been 
received so enthusi- 
astically, to carry 
water on both shoul- 
ders by giving a 
manuscript on the 
same subject to two 
publishers. But I 
was immediately 
purged of the suspi- 
cion when I read at 
the bottom of the 
scarlet jacket: “M. 
Coué cables that he 
has neither written 
nor authorized any 
other new book.” 
When I had finished reading the books I thought the gaudy jacket 
should bear the legend, “ There is nothing new in this book.” But 
I recalled the phrase: “Dr. Percy Stickney Grant’s challenge of 
the divinity of Christ is an admirable example of a vigorous 
national spirit, eager to push away every obstacle to the march 
of the intellect.” To me, at least, this is a new idea. Tf I could 
escape the accusation of stone-casting, T should say that M. Coué 
sails his craft in unfamiliar waters with great daring. “The idea 
of the League of Nations could only have germinated and devel- 
oped in the minds of a people who themselves constitute a family 
of States.” But did it germinate in the U.S. A.? No one would 
be foolish enough to ask, Did it develop here? Even the Senior 
Senator from Massachusetts would not admit it. M. Coué has 
sailed so long in the seas of psychology, charts of which he has 
been unable to acquire by personal or by vicarious effort, that he 
does not hesitate to enter other fields and make statements 
which seem to many at variance with fact. 

Neither M. Coué nor his publishers have done anything to 
disturb the old adage, “There is nothing new under the sun.” He 
does not claim to have done, or to be doing, anything new. He 
“T have merely reduced to a simple formula theories 
which were known to be truths thousands of years ago.” Now 
‘f he had said “facts established empirically,” instead of “ theo- 
ries,” the statement would be literally true. Whether that which 
M. Coué is doing and attempting to teach is new or not should 
not concern us for a moment. The thing that concerns us istag 
it of benefit to mankind, especially to the part of mankind that 
is playing the réle of under dog: the sick, the desolate, the 
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““SaY IT, MEAN IT, BELIEVE 


despairing, the hopeless? If it is, what does it matter if it be new 
or old, orthodox or unorthodox,.ethical or unethical, psychologic 
or esoteric, mystical or material? Does “My Method’ do the 
trick? That is the question. The answer depends on whether 
or not the question must be answered categorically. No matter 
which way you answer it categorically, the answer will be truth- 
ful. And this reminds me of one of M. Coué’s favorite sayings: 
_ “T know I am not 
wrong, and if I 
should be wrong I 
would beright.” The 
truth is that “My 
Method” helps, 
“cures,” many suf- 
ferers. Many of 
those whom it de- 
livers have sought 
the counsel and aid 
of those licensed to 
combat disease and 
have gone away un- 
aided. This alone is ~ 
sufficient justifica- 
tion for welcoming 
“My Method.” 

One of the ques- 
tions which M. Coué 
says that he has fre- 
quently been asked 
is “Can autosugges- 
tion do any harm?” 
It seems incredible 
that one should ask 
“Can I injure my- 
self by saying ‘Every day in every way I feel better and better’?”’ 
One might injure his amour propre, for how could he respect him- 
self the following day, and the day after, if he found himself worse? 
He might, of course, jeopardize his chances of recovery if he should 
say to himself, while the vermiform appendix was making ready 


IT—-AND IT WILL BE SO” 


-to burst, that he felt better every day, if such self-suggestion or 


self-deception were to prevent him from obtaining the services of 
a surgeon. But there are exceptions to every rule, and the rule of 
autosuggestion is that it does no harm. After all, it ought to be 
no more injurious to repeat an apparently silly formula for the 
sake of securing a certain mental attitude than to indulge in 
physical exercises in order to obtain the strength or flexibility 
that would enable one to assume or maintain a desired physical 
condition. 

M. Coué is a wise man; at least he is what we call a long-headed 
man. It is well known that apothecaries often are. They are 
famed for knowledge of their fellow man, particularly the emo- 
tional reactions of their fellow man, and in some countries, like 
Italy, they have a great repute as forecasters of events. [am not 
seeking to convince that M. Coué’s long-headedness and pro- 
fessional training have any interdependence. M. Coué was 
born long-headed. His professional training merely enhanced his 
perspicacity. “ Deny that you are great and the world will thrust 
greatness upon you” is a thought that has often been in his mind. 
M. Coué is one of the most consistent disclaimers working in the 
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miracle field to-day. “Iam not a doctor; I am not a professor; 
Tam not a healer; I am not a miracle worker; T am not a discover- 
er; I do not want people to have a fanatical belief in me.” But 
just in proportion as he disclaims, so do his admirers protest that 
he is all of these. 

“The practise of autosuggestion will not relieve one from observ- 
ing the ordinary rules of health. Most emphatically I do not 
advise you to dispense with doctors’ service.’ This may be a sop 
thrown to the Esculapian Cerberus to distract him or to divert 
his attention while guarding the entrance to the “ ethical arena.” 
Why should not doctors be dispensed with if “ My Method” cures 
all diseases, before so many of which the doctor stands impotent 
and chagrined, hopeless and humble? M. Coué assured me time 
and again that there was no organic disease which could not be 
influenced to recovery by his method. He cited case after case of 
disease which I have never seen eventuate in recovery cured by 
his method, and when I sought to learn his theory of how his 
method operated in such cases he led me into an atmosphere of 
mysticism and supernaturalism which not only soothed me but 
deadened my desire for rational explanation. 

And what are these rules of health to which M. Coué refers? 
Have they been formulated and writ in stone like the code of 
Hammurabi? Are they a modification and elaboration of the 
regimen of Salernum? Are they more ancient or recent? Does 
M. Coué know them; does he practise them? If I should live as 
he does, as I saw him live for a week, and as he tells me he lives, 
I should be ill. I should be ill even tho I should go about with 
a piece of string tied in twenty knots in my pocket, upon which my 
concealed fingers played while I articulated, in a low but clear 
voice, just loud enough to be heard by myself, “Every day, in 
every way, I am getting better and better.” How do I know I 
should be? Experience teaches. To placate the goddess Hygeia 
I have to look askance at food, I have to woo and wed exercise, 
Thave to do many things that M. Coué neglects safely. Therefore 
his rules of health can not possibly be called my rules of health. 
There are no more rules of health for man than for dog. ‘There is 
only one rule: live. The most that physician or philosopher, priest 
or prophet has been able to add to that rule is to tack on an 
adverb, such as temperately, chastely, wholesomely, prudently. 
But temperance for Mr. Jones is riotous indulgence for Mr. 
Smith, and chastity for Mr. Gallagher is wallowing in sin for 
Mr. Shean. A man hasn’t a dog’s intelligence, hence he arti- 
ficially stimulates and pampers his fundamental urges, and from 
this, from cupidity and from vanity, flow the majority of his ills 
over which he has any control. The real source from which flow 
the ills that M. Coué combats so successfully is a spring in the Gar- 
den of Eden, beneath the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. If Adam and Eve had received the Lord God’s castigation 
with the same unconcern as the serpent, we, their descendants, 
would never have known fear, and not knowing fear we should 
never have encountered fifty per cent. of the disease which we 
have encountered during the past seven thousand years, and which 
we shall continue to have so long as our present ideas of our origin 
and development dominate mankind. 

What was left undone in the way of preparing us for the demon 
Fear by ourfirst ancestors,and by the influences brought to bearupon 
them, has been supplied by those potent mechanisms, creeds and con- 
ventions. Weshall have Fear “ in our midst” so long as they last, and 
the whole world whispering on vicarious rosaries will not liberate us. 

M. Coué has taken a fundamental truth and stated it in lan- 
guage that every one understands: the vital mechanisms of the 
body are not in the control of the conscious mind; they function 
when one is unconscious as well as when one is conscious. ‘There- 
fore they are en rapport with the unconscious mind, the mind 
whose product he calls imagination. The vital mechanisms are 
influenceable by this imagination for good or for evil. Unfortu- 
nately for us, civilization and convention combine to influence the 
vital mechanisms by the conspicuous product of the conscious 
mind, viz., will, determination, desire, expediency, call it what one 
may. The result is conflict between “ will” and “imagination,” 
and the latter is always victor. If you don’t believe it, try to 


open your hand after you have made a fist, while saying to your- 
self sincerely, audibly and determinedly, “I can not open it,” and 
you may be convinced. M. Coué is. 

Nowhere do I find in “My Method” or in “How to Practice 
Autosuggestion” * the information that M. Coué gave me a viva 
voce: “You know my relaxation is my garden. I get from that 
what you get from travel, from books. Before I plant my garden 
I prepare the soil, for one does not gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles.’’ [One of the pleasures of intercourse with M. Coué 
comes from his frequent reference to the Holy Writ.] “This prep- 
aration is of greatest importance. Before I see my patient, he has 
been seen by some one whom he encounters in the garden of my 
clinic or in the waiting-room, who has been benefited by following 
my method. Of course he tells the newcomer, he assures him he 
will be benefited. The suggestion is more potent because it does 
not emanate from me. The patient is already well on his way to 
be cured when I see him. And then the atmosphere of my clinic 
is impregnated with hope. My patients believe they are going to 
get well, and I know they are.” 

In the two little books that have apparently resulted from his 
American visit, M. Coué does not claim that his method can cure 
any disease, tho he frequently said there is no disease that can not 
be favorably influenced by it. But that mysterious mental and 
emotional state called the “obsessive psychosis,” he admitted to 
me, stumped him and his method. If his hypothesis (or what he 
formerly called his discovery, until it was traced to Rochester, 
N. Y.) is correct, viz., that the “will” is wax in the hands of the 
imagination, obsession should be dispelled by his method as 
morning mists are dispelled by the rising sun. 

M. Coué found ‘‘Americans more susceptible to suggestion than 
French or English”; in fact, he found Americans the ideal patients 
for his method. This is not at variance with the findings of inmnu- 
merable other miracle workers, healers and demi-gods who have 
come here to establish new religions or to offer cure-alls for the ills 
of body or of mind. A less polite observer than M. Coué might 
label us the most gullible, as well as the most suggestible, of peo- 
ple. But M. Coué is always polite, even suave. He says: 

Strange to say, I have never had occasion in Europe to observe 
the enormous effect of suggestion on the national life of a country. 
Here in America it has struck me most forcibly; are Americans excep- 
tionally susceptible? Are their subconscious minds _ particularly 
sensitive? It is quite possible. I am bound to state, in any case, 
that I have rarely met with such constant success in teaching patients 
how to get rid of their ailments as I did at my American conferences. 
Naturally, one of the principal reasons for this success was the wide 
publicity given to my methods beforehand; people read of them 
long before coming to me, and their minds were already fertilized by 
the thought of a cure; the thought grows into a belief, and by the 

_ time the patient reaches me the idea has been transformed through 
imagination into a reality. . . . In Europe no such faith-inspiring 
publicity existed, except, perhaps, quite recently—and then only 
in a very small way. Nevertheless, I do think Americans in general 

are more responsive to suggestion than French people or English. I 

see that in the solution of their national problems. 

This is not a strange conclusion to be drawn from a visit to the 
home of Christian Science. M. Coué finds convincing testimony 
to our national suggestibility in our prohibition law. 

For instance [he says] I do not believe that any amount of sugges- 
tion would ever persuade my countrymen to become “dry”! Yet I 
was told that Prohibition was imposed upon a majority by a strong- 
minded minority, and that, in reality, almost every one longs to 
slake his thirst again in something stronger, honester than the 
“Scotch Brew” which caught my eye on the restaurant cards of sug- 
gested beverages. See the force of suggestion, however—jugs of iced 
water have taken the place of the once-indispensable bottle of iced 
champagne (!) on the tables of the most-famed haunts of luxury. 
And what is more astonishing is that the effects seem to be almost the 
same, Diners sup their crystal glasses of water with evident pleasure, 
and their merriment and vivacity of conversation as the dinner goes 
on could hardly be greater were their glasses filled with the spar- 
kling wine of Rheims or Epernay. 

This illustration may fit M. Coué’s argument. But is it possible 


(Continued on page 64) 


*How TO PRACTICE SUGGESTION AND AUTOSUGGESTION. 
Coué. New York: American Library Service, 1925. 
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Ancient Egypt in Modern Fiction 
By Louise Maunsell Field 


GYPT is dead. 


So men have long declared, not knowing 


or not choosing to know how many of her ideas and beliefs | 


still survive, how much we moderns of the twentieth 
century owe to the great men and women of a day so long past 
that their names and deeds were utterly forgotten, or remiem- 
bered only in alien, prejudiced accounts, until the fortunate dis- 
covery of the Rosetta Stone made possible the reading of their 
records. Now every year increases 
our knowledge of the grandeur which 
was Egypt, Egypt, which can teach 
us so much.- And one of the best 
ways of learning what the daily life, 
the human side of this wonderful 
country were like, is to read the fic- 
tion wherein those who know what 
has as yet been discovered about the 
mighty dead have endeavored to re- 
construct that long-past time, to 
show us these men and women as 
they lived, show us the existence 
which was so unhke our own. 

It is interesting to note the change 
which has come over writers of 
Egyptian fiction from the days of the 
pioneer George Ebers down to the 
present time. The author of 
“Uarda,’1 “An Egyptian Prin- 
cess,”? and numerous other volumes, 
many of which are now out of print, 
frankly avowed that he made little 
attempt to reproduce the ideas and 
thoughts of the ancient Egyptians, 
but only their customs and outward 
ways of life, so far as these were then 
known; but Terence Gray, whose 
“And in the Tomb Were Found—”® 
is the most recently published volume 
of Egyptian fiction, has set himself 
to accomplish what Ebers did not 
even try to do—to show not only the 
manners of these men and women, 
but their ideas, beliefs, and habits 
of thought, some of which seem 
almost to belong to a_ different 
planet. 

Written in drama form, these short 
plays of Mr. Gray’s go back even to the builder of the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh, Khufu, the famous Pharaoh of the remarkable 
Fourth Dynasty, who reigned about 2900 B.C.; then on to 
Amenemhet I, a fragment of whose advice to his son, Sesostris I, 
has come down to us, and forms the groundwork of the play, the 
story of how she whom the King had “loved beyond all women” 
and her son conspired to murder the “Good God,” Amenemhet, 
Pharaoh and regenerator of Egypt. The revolt which destroyed 
the power of the Hyksos rulers, the Shepherd Kings the Egyptians 
hated, and an interview between Moses and Rameses the Great, 


‘ 


1“Uarpa.” By George Ebers. With frontispiece. A. L. Burt 
& Co. $1.00. 

2“ An Ecyptian Princess.” By George Ebers. A. L. Burt & 
Co. $1.00. 


’ 


3“Anp IN THE Toms WeErRE Founp —’ 
lustrated. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 


By Terence Gray.  II- 





THE GOOD GOD 
From his portraits and his mummy in Cairo 


{The above and other illustrations used in this review are taken 
from Terence Gray’s “‘Andin the Tomb Were Found—"’ (Appleton) ' 


give the author a further opportunity to put vividly before us 
some of the points of view of these men and women of old. The 
divine right of kings has a familiar sound even to our ears, but 
Amenemhet and those about him not only believed that he ruled 
by divine right, but that he was himself divine; the marriage of 
brother and sister, so unthinkable to us, was not only correct, 
but if it were the Royal Daughter, Heiress of The Two Lands, 
whose marriage was in question, then 
only among her brothers, like herself 
divinely born, could a suitable hus- 
band be found. The Egyptian belief 
in immortality was a genuine, vital 
thing; the worst punishment which 
could be inflicted was the punishment 
which involved complete extinction, 
the obliteration of both body and 
soul. Called up by a magic more 
powerful than any used by the re- 
nowned magicians of Egypt, this 
world of long ago lives again in these 
brief sketches. We see Khufu defying 
the priests of Ra; Amenemhet looking 
down upon the dead body of his 
treacherous son; the aged, weary, 
desperately bored Rameses listening 
with indulgent amusement to the de- 
nunciations of the quite unimportant 
prophet of those Hebrews who had 
recently been making themselves so 
troublesome; Queen Kamose going 
voluntarily to share the horrible doom 
of her brother-husband. The book is 
fascinating, dramatic, convincing, de- 
serving of much more extended com- 
ment than can be given it here. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Gray’s sketch of the time of the 
Exodus with that given by Sir Rider 
Haggard, whose Egyptian stories were 
praised by no less an authority than 
Sir Gaston Maspero. The identity 
of the Pharaoh of the Exodus being 
still uncertain, the author of “Moon 
of Israel”4 has chosen neither 
Rameses nor his son Merneptah to 
fill the réle, but the usurper Amen- 
meses, who reigned for 4 little while in the place of the rightful 
heir, Seti IJ, hero of the novel. The events, related presumably 
by the famous scribe Ani, are given as they were later transcribed 
by the Hebrews, in accordance with those popular ideas Mr. 
Gray declares to be altogether mistaken. Egypt was still the 
most powerful country in the world, and the glittering pageantry 
of Pharaoh’s court dazzling as must have been that of the now 
famous Tut-ankh-Amen, about 150 years before. 

Some have argued that Hebrew influence had much to do with 
the religious revolt of Tut-ankh-Amen’s father-in-law, Akhnaton 
(Amenhotep IV), but the well-known Egyptologist, Garrett 
Chatfield Pier, in his romance of “Hanit the Enchantress,’ ® 


4‘“Moon or Isragy.” By H. Rider Haggard. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
6“Hanit THE ENCHANTRESS.”’ 


Dutton & Co. 


With frontispiece. 


By Garrett Chatfield Pier. E. P. 
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declares that Akhnaton’s monotheism was largely due to his 
Syrian mother, the beautiful Queen Tiy, that it was the Syrian 
Aton he worshiped, not the old Egyptian sun-god of the same 
name, and presents the much- 
discust Pharaoh as a weak- 
ling, in sharp contrast with 
Breasted’s description of him 
as the world’s first revolution- 
ist. No novel gives a fuller, 
more carefully detailed picture 
of life in Egypt during the 
time of Egypt’s splendor than 
does this one, with its account 
of the beautiful pleasure lake 
Amenhotep III had made for 
his beloved Queen, where her 
gorgeous barge, whose cedar 
beams were covered with thin 
plates of gold, floated amid the 
white and blue lotus flowers. 
Tho the prolog and the epilog 
are of modern times, and tell 
how the curse of the priests of 
Ra fell on those who violated 
the carefully protected tomb, “Hanit the Enchantress” is for the 
most part concerned with that Egypt whose magnificence has 
lately blazed out upon us from the tomb of one of her lesser 
Pharaohs. 

But the novels of Egypt’s great days are comparatively few, 
most of the fiction-makers having chosen to write of that later 
time, knowledge of which can be obtained from sources other than 
her tombs and temples. Two notable romances tell of the Persian 
conquest—Ebers’s “ An Egyptian Princess,’ whose leading figure 
is the conqueror Cambyses, and Rider Haggard’s just-published 
novel, “Wisdom’s Daughter.”*® For this tale of the early life 
of Ayesha, later to be known as “She,” has a very great many of 
its scenes laid in Egypt, during the reign of the last Pharaoh of 
the old Egyptian stock, Nectanebes. There in the splendid 
Temple of Isis at Philae Ayesha ruled as High Priestess, and 
there, clad in the garb of the goddess, wearing the vulture cap 
and the bent symbol of the moon, holding the sistrum and the 
cross of Life, she first came face to face with Kallikrates, the 
Greek, whom she was doomed to love through many ages. There, 
before all the Court, she saw in a vision the doom of the Two 
Lands. And later, in the ancient Temple of Isis in great Memphis, 
she brought the vengeance of the outraged goddess upon Ochus 
Artaxerxes, who had ravaged the Two Lands, literally with fire 
and sword, destroying mon- 
uments and temples, over- 
turning and defiling the 
statues of kings and gods 
alike, bringing wo to Egypt 
and to the Egyptians who 
had allowed the gods of 
Greece to win them from 
their allegiance to their own, 
allowed Aphrodite to dis- 
place Isis. Yet the worship 
of Isis had much of gentle- 
ness and beauty, and the 
book contrasts it sharply 
with the sacrifices offered to 
Moloch, which Ayesha wit- 
nessed when she was for 
a little while the captive 
of Egypt’s treacherous ally, 
King Tenes of Sidon. 

So in the pages of the fictionists the downfall of the once 
haughty, all-powerful Egypt is vividly and. thrillingly depicted. 
By H. Rider Haggard. Doubleday, 
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and Nofrit in Cairo 
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From his statue in Cairo 
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It is again Rider Haggacd who shows us, in that tale of Allan 
Quatermain’s Egyptian incarnation called “The Ancient Allan,” 
something of what the Persian rule meant to the Two Lands. 
But in the days when Allan 
was Shabaka and loved the 
royal lady Armada, there was 
still enough of the old spirit 
left for such revolts as the one 
of which he tells us. When the 
Persian Empire fell, to be suc- 
ceeded by the rule of Alex- 
ander of Macedonia, and then 
of those Greek kings we call 
the Ptolemies, the picturesque 
story of that Cleopatra who 
was in fact the seventh of the 
name dominates all the rest. 
George Ebers, in “ The Sisters,” 
told of another royal and 
capricious Cleopatra, but his 
novel is now out of print. 

Already, in the time of the 
Ptolemies, Egypt was becoming a happy hunting-ground for 
tourists, and considering the difficulties of traveling which existed 
in those days, would seem to haye attracted them then almost as 
much as it does now. Some years later, when Rome was mistress 
of the world and her ruler the Emperor Tiberius, a rich young 
nobleman, Publius Lucius Sabinus, took a pleasure trip through 
that fertile province—or so Louis Couperus tells us, in his enter- 
taining romance “The Tour.”’ The country of the Nile was 
feeble then with age, senile, fallen from her ancient dignity. Tho 
the worship of Isis had spread into other lands, the shrines of 
Egypt’s gods were maintained principally as a bait for wealthy 
travelers. Her priests had forgotten the wisdom of their an- 
cestors, and become merely so many custodian guides, who were 
glad to show the curious the sacred images—at a price—or would 
turn Apis, the sacred bull once reverenced as symbolizing an 
aspect of Osiris, out into the field to trot about for their amuse- 
ment. Already, so many centuries ago, “Memphis was the 
eternal past,” empty, magnificent, withdrawn into a deadly, 
yet deathless calm, in sharp 
contrast with turbulent Alex- 
andria, where stood the great 
diversorium, or guest-house, 
whose proprietors. were pre- 
pared to accommodate wealthy 
tourists who did not scrutinize 
their bills too closely, and 
would arrange personally con- 
ducted trips up the Nile or 
into Ethiopia for them if they 
wished—and paid. 

The gods were sinking into 
oblivion; men had begun to 
talk of the “new god.” Chris- 
tianity was soon to dominate 
pagan Alexandria, with the 
results Kingsley has deseribed 
in the famous “Hypatia.’’° 
Soon the gods of old had be- 
come demons to the followers 
of the new faith, and none 
dreamed of the day which 
was to come, when the Cres- 
cent would replace the Cross 
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Bringing Boys, Girls and Books Together 
By Fildegarde Hawthorne 


MONG all the gifts you can make a child there is none 
more conducive to his present and future happiness and 
content, none more likely to add richness to his life, than 

—hold on, not a book! Not a book, but—the habit of reading. 
Give him the habit of reading, and train that habit toward reading 
with discrimination, and you have done something for which he 
may well be thankful all his days. 

Books should be the daily companions of a child’s life. 
they ought not to be linked too 
closely with the school. You 
don’t want to create the idea that 
reading is a task, a lesson. It’s 
the fun, the good time, he can get 
out of reading that needs to be 
emphasized. You want to make 
him enjoy reading, so that reading 
will become a treasured part of 
his daily life; and there is nothing 
difficult about this. Books really 
are good fun, and various in 
appeal and interest as are the 
minds that seek them. There is 
hardly an activity in the existence 
of a boy or a girl that can not be 
extended into books. There is no 
dream, no ambition—and chil- 
dren are full of dreams and ambi- 
tions—that reading will not help. 
There are a hundred methods of 


And 


approach. 
One important item is to get 
away from the notion that 


Christmas is the only season for 
giving books. There should be 
something spontaneous in book 
gifts. If your boy or girl talks to 
you about something interesting 
to him or her, give a book on the 
subject during the next day or 
two. It might be something in 
nature that had aroused com- 
ment or inquiry—bird, plant, 
mountain—or travel, or some 
hero of the past; it mht be 
music, it might be camping or 
athletics. Whatever it is, it has 
its book or books, and is capable of confirming in the young mind 
the idea that a book is a friend in need, a thing for every-day use 
and pleasure. A bunch of books given at Christmas can never 
produce that particular effect. And then, Christmas is a time 
when most people are too rushed to give fit consideration to book- 
buying for children. They do the best they can, but it is a poor 
best. If books are spread over the year, they are far more likely 
to be wisely selected than if they are given only at Christmas. 
You can not give books suited to vacation reading in the hurly- 
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burly of Christmas shopping. And yet vacation is the most 
important season for training a child’s reading faculty, for 
inoculating him with the real passion for books that will be so 
precious throughout life. 

Another important item: talk about the books your child is 
reading. Discuss them, rouse comment and criticism. There are 
children who gallop through books, and appear to be readers, who 








From “The Book of King Arthur,” by Howard Pyle 


are nothing of the sort. The book sped through has told them 
nothing and has left nothing behind it in their minds. Any book 
will do for this kind of child. He reads to pass the time, to hypno- 
tize himself, as it were, during moments or hours that would 
otherwise be a bore. Reading of this kind is poor stuff. But if 


you get your youngsters to discuss their reading, you will make 
their interest a living thing. Not in a pedantic manner, but freely 
and naturally. 


If they utter what seem heresies to you, never 
mind. The great thing is to have 
them thinking about what they 
read, and keenly alive to it. 

Then, you can talk to a child 
about things which will lead to 
reading. And of course you can 
tell stories, stories that they will 
find amplified in some chosen 
book. A little girl belonging to a 
friend of mine has been reading 
the three enchanting volumes by 
Pyle based on the Morte d’ Arthur 
legends. She was started on these 
by hearing two or three stories of 
knights and magicians; a few 
days later the first volume was 
presented to her, and _ talked 
about. She was told something 
of Pyle himself, something of the 
sources from which he drew his 
tales; the book was made real 
and human. And soon afterward 
there was mention of the Tenny- 
son poems based on the same 
stories, then parts of these were 
read aloud, and next the little 
girl was reading them, too. 
Merely giving her the Pyle books 
as a Christmas gift could not 
have made them the living friends 
they are. to her, could not have 
linked her to that rich field of 
legend and story and poem into 
which she has entered. 

We are too apt to leave it to 
the schools to introduce our 
children to the classics. The 
trouble there is that the book be- 
comes not a friend, but a taskmaster. You can’t force enjoy- 
ment. And you can not form a habit of reading without enjoy- 
ment in the business. Yet it is true that without a knowledge of 
our classics no one can be considered educated. They are, after 
all, the foundation of our language and our thought. Happy, 
then, the child who comes to them simply and easily, with no 
notion that he is doing something expected in reading them. In 
these days, when the great books are brought out so charmingly, 
so sumptuously, a classic need not be made alarming. Walter 
Seott, Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, Washington Irving, Shakespeare 
and the poets, even the great historians such as Motley, Prescott 
and Macaulay, are all the best of reading, and much of them is 
full of appeal to young readers, if only they are given a decent 
chance. The ’teens can enjoy Carlyle keenly and read Ruskin 
with pleasure if the reading habit has been formed earlier, and 
trained on good things—on the great old-fairy-tales, on Lamb’s 
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Stories from Shakespeare, on Stevenson, on the lyric poets. 
Children are naturally fond of poetry if it is read to them with 
sympathy, above all with that inner enthusiasm which makes 
itself felt. They do not have to understand it entirely in order 
to love the beauty of its music, its cadenced charm of phrase. 

There is, of course, a great difference in the turn for reading 
shown by different children. Suppose your boy says he hates 
to read. Will you be satisfied with that? How does he really 
know anything about it? Try him out a little. Begin with good 
detective stories, if there is no better road. But good ones. 
Mystery tales that are excellent mysteries, certainly, but that 
are also well written, that have distinction. These exist; there 
are, indeed, a good many of them. Few boys can resist them. 
After two or three of the latest, give him one of Wilkie Collins’s, 
and then one of Poe’s. Not so much because they are better than 
the new ones, but because they will let him see that all the stories 
are not written to-day. That the past exists. Avoid only the 
cheap book, the poorly done piece of work. There are hundreds 
of these cheap and thin books, and only too many of them 
are brought out especially for the young. Don’t have them 
in the house. 

And for this one reason, if for no other, do your book-buying 
for the children all through the year instead of at one hurried 
season. Know the books you give. Know at least something of 
the work of the men who have written them. Remember that 
books are playmates quite as much as your child’s boy and girl 
friends. Don’t give him a vulgar or badly written book as 
acompanion. The subject does not really matter as much as does 
the method. That is the reason why many a child who is left to 
browse in a fine library and who reads anything he cares to among 
the well-chosen books on the shelves can often read books that 
in their subject are hardly suited to his years, that discuss human 
relationships he is not meant yet to realize, without the least 
harm, because the method is fine, the mind with which he is in 
contact of the best. A child lives in a world where much is incom- 
prehensible to him; he is not disturbed when he meets incompre- 
hensible portions in some book. He merely lets that stip by him, 
keeping to the story itself, liking the characters or disliking them 
for reasons of his own. 


One clever woman keeps what she calls a rainy-day hoard of 
books for her youngsters. These volumes she has chosen carefully 
from time to time and laid aside till vacation days arrive. She 
has had time to read, or at least to look pretty thoroughly into 
each of the books. She has chosen them to meet the varying 
tastes and demands of the children to whom they are to go. When 
the rainy day comes, perhaps spoiling some picnic or other 
planned-for pleasure, and the children are disconsolate, she 
draws from her hoard. 

These rainy-day books are the best procurable, and they are 
good stories, too. Or if they are not stories, they are on subjects 
dear to one or another child. She has given most of W. H. Hud- 
son’s nature books on such occasions, for one of the children is 
an enthusiast on birds and animals. She has given delightfully 
illustrated editions of such poems as “‘Evangeline”’ or ‘“Marmion.” 
She has given rousing tales of adventure and thrilling fairy- 
stories. She has White’s “ Boys’ Life of Daniel Boone” ready for 
a call this coming year, a book written for boys, maybe, but 
written as well as any such book can be written, making a living, 
breathing portrait full of the romance and the flavor of its day. 
She has books on butterflies and wild flowers, she has books by 
Enos Mills and. John Muir on our National Parks and the animals 
that live in them, for the family takes an occasional vacation in 
these wonderlands, and she wants the children to know about 
them beforehand, a thing they delight in. It is wise to remember 
that almost every child is keen on information, information that 
links up in some way with the life he leads or expects to lead, or 
that some one he likes leads. 

It is as a living interest that books should be presented to your 
child, and this does not keep out old books, nor fairy-books. For 
imagination is a living quality of the child’s mind, and this 
quality is appealed to in the reconstruction of an elder day such 
as is found in “Tvanhoe” or in Hawthorne’s books of Greek and 
Roman days and legends, or in a new book of stories such as 
Hugh Lofting’s delicious fooling or Bowen’s “Solario the Tailor,” 
with all its colorful yarning. There is no surer way to kill an 
incipient love of reading than by boring the young reader. 
The best story in the world, if it does this, is bad for 
him. If it is dead to him, lead him away from it as swiftly 
as may be. 

All the same, it is not impossible to win a child to reading a 
book that you know is worth reading and feel pretty sure has its 
interest for him, even tho he makes a slow start with it. Then is 
the time for you to talk about the book in a way that will reveal 
its true spirit. You need tact for this, but if you are going to get 
anywhere with a child, you know how much you need tact in all 
your interchanges with him. And you are going to get quite as 
much fun out of this business of introducing your boy to literature 
as he is in meeting the critter. If reading were not treated with 
so solemn a countenance there wouldn’t be half so much trouble 
about seeing how entertaining the thing is. If gomg to the movies 
or playing baseball or fishing or hunting or camping were pre- 
sented to our young people with the deadening gesture which we 
have come to employ in presenting good stuff to read, these things 
would have to be taught in school and made obligatory in getting 
a degree, or they would cease to be. Make reading a sport, or 
rather acknowledge that it is a sport, and see to it that the best 
materials for reading only are allowed, and reading will get the 
prestige and give the delight it should get and is able to give. 
Make it at once casual and important. Let books appear, new 
and often, on the living-room table. Talk them over at 
least as much as you do your meals and the change of bill at 
the motion-picture theater. The joy in books is one of the 
great and most lasting joys of life, and it is worth giving some 
thought and trouble to seeing that your children do not miss 
this joy, and that they come to know it in its finest and most 
various expression. Above all, begm young. Begin with the 
babies and the picture-books, the little songs and stories, the 
charming fancies in color and rime that flutter from the presses 
like butterflies, and spread the pollen of the love of books wherever 
they settle. 
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‘The Ten Best Books”’ 
ae. IN LITERATURE is not governed by majority 


rule, still less does it conform to the critical judgments of 

those whose business it is to sift the good from the bad 
in books. If the literary students of a hundred years ago had 
set about selecting the “ten best books” produced in their era 
it is practically certain the poems of Shelley, Keats, Blake, 
would not have appeared in any of their lists. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that they would have chosen the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, and, in fic- 
tion, the Waverley Novels; also, possibly, “Pride and Prejudice,” 


d 


“Sense and Sensibility.” Half a century later, say from the 
early fifties to the eighties, while there would have been cordial 
recognition of Dickens and Thackeray, Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, it is extremely doubtful whether Poe, Whitman, Swin- 
burne, Meredith, or even Browning, would have polled so much 
as a vote apiece. From such flagrant omissions the cynical, 
quite naturally, find cause sufficient for jeering at the fallibility 
of the literary critics and their traditional failure to recognize 
true greatness when it comes to them in the guise of a contem- 
porary. But, after all, one should remember the other, the 
positive side of the argument, that the erring critic might well 
advance in his own defense. For every genius who lives and dies 
unrecognized by those of his own generation there are treble the 
The finest, the most 


eloquent tribute to Shakespeare came from the pen of a con- 


number who gain immediate recognition. 


temporary, and in like manner the supremacy of Milton, Dante, 
Moliére, Cervantes, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Tolstoy and Turge- 
nef was generously acknowledged by those who knew them in 
their habit as they lived. 


F COURSE, it may be argued that the Shakespeares and 
Miltons of literature are cast in such gigantic mold that 

the critics living in their day and failing to discern something 
of the splendor and majesty of their proportions would be con- 
victed of an obliquity of vision that is almost inconceivable. 
But the fact that there have been literary geniuses of the highest 
order, spinning out the golden thread of their lives in compara- 
tive obscurity, ignored by those who should have known them 
for what they were—the Blakes and the Shelleys, the Poes and 
the Whitmans of the past—gives zest to any discussion of con- 
temporary literary achievement and sharpens one’s eyes for the 
possible “Great Unknown” of this generation to whom the 
laurels of fame may be awarded by the more discerning reading 
public of the future. And then one falls to speculating: does 
this “Great Unknown,” this contemporary writer whose art will 
immortalize this age for all the ages that are to come—does his 
name appear in any of the lists of “The Ten Best Books” of the 
present century that the critics have compiled and that are 
published elsewhere in this number of the INrERNATIONAL Book 
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Review? It may well be that his name is there—and the ad- 
mitted possibility is half the fascination that goes with the list- 


making habit. 


B there is more to be gained than the mere pleasure of choos- 
ing one’s literary favorites in symposiums of this kind. 
Books give the spiritual dimensions of the age that produces them. 
The literature of an era contains a profounder, a more searching 
history of a people’s development than would be possible in the 


most voluminous and exhaustive record of events. Thus, in 
going over the literary landmarks of the last twenty-three years, 
as these critics have done, they may not have reached, they surely 
did not expect to reach, a final verdict as to the “Ten Best’ = 
to use a verbal inaccuracy—a verdict that will please all of us. 
But, on the other hand, their investigations and conclusions 
give some measure of the varied, complex experiences mankind 
has traversed during this period. Had these critics hit upon the 
same estimates in their choice of an aggregate total of one hun- 
dred books it would naturally have been interesting; but such 
agreement, implying a narrower field to select from, would not 
have had quite the significance that their wide divergence in 
choice actually suggests. The fact that there are comparatively 
few duplications of titles (thirteen in all) in the ten lists given 
by them is an impressive reminder of the store of literature of a 
relatively equal standard of excellence that has accumulated 
since the birth of the century. 


T IS this wealth of material that makes a list of the ten great 

books, representative of the intellectual growth of the two 
decades through which we have just passed, so perplexing to the 
compiler. Moreover, the difficulty is largely historical. It 
would be hard, if not quite impossible, to find a period of equal 
length in which so much has happened as in this first quarter of 
the century. As Professor Canby points out in his discussion of 
the problem, the last twenty-three years “split into halves” — 
and the division is inevitably reflected in the literature of the 
period. Hence, there are many books produced since 1900 that 
seem, nevertheless, to belong to an older epoch, while others of 
more recent date, molded by the fiery impact of the World 
War, fall into a classification the full meaning of which it is yet 
too early to trace. The past and the future come together in 
this age of the world as never before, and out of this crucible 
of spent traditions, new ideas and impulses a literature is form- 
ing that, for the moment, we lack perspective to realize in all 
its varied lineaments, its complete stature. 


HIS seems to be the final result of an attempt to determine 

what the great books of the present century are—a glimpse 
of a new literature in the making. The “Great Unknown” who 
will bring this literature to its supreme fulfilment may be among 
us now, unrecognized, but serenely confident of his task—or he 
may still be struggling for the mastery of those powers that will 
bring him his ultimate triumph, if not in this generation, then 
in the generations to come. There are those, indeed, who affect 
to see in the existing conflict of new and old standards the threat- 
ened extinction of genuine literature altogether. But for this 
attitude there is little warrant, if one looks to the past for helpful 
analogies. More than once it has happened that an era of great 
creative literature has followed some national upheaval with its 
consequent confusion of standards. There was such confusion 
as a result of the French Revolution, and then came the literary 
renaissance in the first years of the nineteenth century, the 
echoes from which are only now passing away. The great 
Elizabethans followed on the heels of England’s struggle with 
Spain, the beginning of her fight for naval supremacy. And to- 
day, with a world still smarting from the most devastating war 
in history, the wealth and promise of literature are abundantly 
evident in the roster of great books belonging to the spring- 
time of the century as presented by the critics to the readers of 
this magazine. CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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Mr. Robinson’s Novel in Blank Verse 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


HEN poetry is 
difficult reading for 
readers accus- 


tomed to poetry and at ease 
with all manner of poets from 
the greatest to the least, it 
will not do to assume that 
the fault is with the reader. 
It will not do to suggest that 
the poet’s thought is too deep 
for the reader’s shallowness, 
or that the reader is perhaps 
suffering from hardening of 
the intellectual arteries. 
“Superior” critics, priding 
themselves on belonging to 
an “acute and honorable 
minority,” frequently make 
this assumption. They made 
it against readers far from 
shallow or unsophisticated 
who protested against the 
verbal perversities, the 
oracular acrobatics, of 
Browning and Meredith, 
properly distinguishing be- 
tween the work of those 
poets which was completely 
created and that which re- 
mained in the process of par- 
turition. They recognized— 
and time has been on their 
side—that the frequent ob- 
security of Browning and 
Meredith, as had happened 
before with earlier metaphysi- 
cal poets, came either of 
imperfect poetic power, of impatient workmanship, of lack of 
clearness in the poet’s own conception, or of deliberate and defiant 
mannerism. There was nothing in the thought of Browning and 
Meredith, as there has been nothing in the thoughts of poets 
who have succeeded them and been infected by them, so “‘pro- 
found” that it was beyond the power of inspired artistic patience 
to embody in illuminating expression. 

The more difficult, the more subtle, delicate, or vague the 
poet’s thought, the more obligatory it is upon him to express it 
as clearly as possible, as clearly, that is, as is compatible with 
the preservation of the essential mystery of its atmosphere. 
Elliptic and periphrastic utterance may be satisfactory to the 
poet himself, but the reader has a right to expect something more 
than “chaos illuminated by flashes of lightning.” Such utterance 
belongs to what one might call the “higher” slipshodness, a sort 
of artistic “sabotage,” and sometimes it denotes an unbecoming 
arrogance in the poet alike toward his art and his readers. It is 
the reader’s duty toward himself and the poet in question to 
resent it, and to refuse to be browbeaten into acquiescence either 
by the poet or his fanatical admirers. The business of poetry is 
expression, not fantastic “obscurantism,” and when a poet fails 
to make us see what he is seeing, it is because he himself 
sees it imperfectly, or will not be at the pains to make 
it clear, or, as sometimes happens, wilfully chooses to make 
a simple matter parade as a profundity. 





E._A. ROBINSON 


There are times when we 
are aware that the poet is 
sincerely striving after the 
expression of really abstruse 
matters, those thoughts that 
lie beyond the reaches of our 
souls, and then, of course, the 
reader will sympathetically 
strive with him. ‘This we 
feel to be frequently the case 
with Mr. Robinson, but it is 
a testimony to his high poetic 
endowments that it is pre- 
cisely when his art is faced 
with translunary material, 
with the subtler spiritual and 
intellectual nwances, that it 
most successfully meets the 
challenge, and asks least al- 
lowance from the reader. 
When Mr. Robinson is diffi- 
cult reading—and only his 
disingenuous flatterers, or his 
blindly ensorcelled disciples 
will deny that that is not 
seldom—it is not because his 
thought is so very deep or 
unfamiliarly “modern,” for 
his thought, his spiritual and 
intellectual “message,” is 
usually exprest not merely 
with clearness but with 
radiance. It is rather where 
it would seem easier to be 
clear that he is obscure, in the 
more external parts of his 
poems, in the “staging,” so 
to speak, of his psychological dramas, in the conduct and acces- 
sories of his stories, in the introductions of his characters, their 
exact relations, and their manner of speech one with another. 
Here it is impossible to acquit him of inveterate mannerism, often 
confusing, irritating, and even distasteful. 

This mannerism is of no recent growth with him. It has been 
a stumbling-block with some of his admirers from the beginning. 
Even his loyal—and, be it said, illuminating—henchman, Mr. 
Lloyd Morris, in his “Essay in Appreciation,” (*) is constrained 
to admit that in his determination “to so thoroughly suppress 
what he feels to be the obvious” Mr. Robinson sometimes goes 
so far as “to wholly baffle the reader.” “To wholly baffle the 
reader”’ can not reasonably be held to be the business of poets, 
tho some of our more fashionable “moderns” —with whom I 
would not for a moment be thought to class so serious and respon- 
sible an artist as Mr. Robinson—would seem to make that their 
one intelligible aim. It will be pertinent here to quote the con- 
text of Mr. Morris’s remark, and the quotation will serve as an 
example of his mode of exegesis. Dealing with Mr. Robinson’s 
method of dramatic presentation, Mr. Morris says that of “certain 
remarkable qualities in these poems, 
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one of the most important is their penetrating diagnosis of com- 
plex psychological states. He has something of the Greek attitude 
in feeling that the essential drama of life lies in the inward effect of 
experience upon the spirit, and that action 1s Important only in so 
far as it provides a release back into the external world of those 
forces which it has generated. . . . Thus, in a wholly pure form, such 
an art would reflect experience only in its spiritual consequences by 
revealing the behavior of the emotions and the intellect under the 
influence of the external world, but the stimulus and the discharge, 
being obvious, would tend also to be negligible. . . . It is because he 
conceives experience in this way, that in so many of his purely 
dramatic poems the external story seems never to be written; the 
“elliptical method” which many of his critics have remarked is 
merely his way of approaching experience with the greatest direct- 
ness, of shedding a brilliant light on what he feels to be fundamentally 
important, and relegating the obvious incident to implication, 


We shall presently see how Mr. Robinson applies this formula 
in his new poem. “ Roman Bartholow”’(?) is a psychological novel 
in blank verse. The novel in verse is a hybrid form which many 
excellent judges have never been able to “abide.” It necessi- 
tates incongruities which the greatest artistic tact can scarcely 
reconcile, and which only great poetic and dramatic inspiration 
can persuade us to overlook. It is, of course, far from being a 
“modern” form. In fact, it is unashamedly “Victorian.” At its 
lowest rung, the five-cent boxes of the second-hand booksellers 
provide us with apparently inexhaustible copies of “ Lucile,” at 
its highest we have its supreme masterpiece “The Ring and the 
Book,” while Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh”? comes nearer to 
success than is generally admitted. Tennyson’s domestic idylls 
are very skilfully done novelettes. Perhaps George Meredith’s 
“Modern Love” comes nearest, alike in its method of “tragic 
hints” and in the actual shape of the story, to “Roman Bartho- 
low.” To both poems some similar objections can be made. The 
“plot” of both is unnecessarily hard to disentangle, both poets 
being enamored of the elliptical method, both nervously a-dread 
of the obvious, and the verbal eccentricities of both are akin. 
In each case we are presented with a tragic matrimonial “ tri- 
angle,” but in “Roman Bartholow” a fourth character is added, 
a recluse scholar-fisherman, with the characteristic Robinsonian 
name of “ Umfraville,” who appears at intervals of the action as 
a sort of “ chorus’’-interpreter. 

The poem opens with Roman Bartholow, the husband, stepping 
out on his lawn on a spring morning, where he gazes over the 
resurgent landscape, elate with the consciousness of the resur- 
gence of his own soul, that for a year had seemed dead within 
him. This opening passage presents the situation: 


He would have raised an altar now to spring, 
And one to God; and one more to the friend 
Who, coming strangely out of the unknown 
To find him here in his ancestral prison, 

Had brought with him release. Never before 
Would he have said that any friend alive 

Had magic to make light so gross a weight 

As long had held him frozen out of sense 

And hearing of all save a dead negation 

That would not let him die. When Gabrielle, 
Serving a triple need, so fondly sought 

And rarely found, of beauty, mind and fire, 
Had failed him—where was life, and what was left? 
So Bartholow had asked himself in vain, 

And many a time again without an answer; 
While she, in her discreet bewilderment, 

Had known him only as a furniture 

That was alive and tiresome, he supposed, 
And only rather bravely to be cherished, 

Like a mute fretful changeling; for the soul, 
At last insurgent in him, she knew not. 


The friend out of the unknown who, by some magic of his per- 
sonality, the nature of which the reader is left to divine, has healed 


Bartholow’s soul, is one Penn-Raven, a masterful self-confident 
talker, who has lived in the neighborhood for the past year, and 
recently been domiciled with the Bartholows. Incidentally 
Bartholow has supplied him with money, and the thaumaturgist, 





(2?) Roman BarraoLtow. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan 
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unknown to the husband, and without any deliberate villainy on 
his part, has also received further payment for his transcendental 
services by deflecting the love of the wife in his own direction, 
tho to what overt degree on either side is not made very clear, 
such clarity, apparently, being too “obvious” for Mr. Robin- 
son’s method. His influence on Gabrielle, however, has been 
strong enough to make it impossible for her to inhabit with her 
husband that “new house” for their love which he sees rising 
from the ruins of the old, that spring morning. She answers to 
Bartholow’s enthusiasm for this dream-house with skeptical cold- 
ness and ironic banter: 

“You are an angel, and, for all I know, 

A carpenter—but how are you to build 

This house, and out of what? New love? New vision? 


Where do we buy these things? I’m not assured 
That you will build this house.” 


Her husband reproaches her with her “sad acrobatics of new 
language’’—a phrase which the reader will note for other and 
more general application to the somewhat knotty euphuism of 
style which characterizes the whole poem—and gazes at her “as 
at a stranger in a sanctuary.” The. morning that had begun so 
auspiciously for Bartholow’s soul under the vernal influences 
darkens, as the three sit down to breakfast over some trout 
which the hermit-fisherman Umfraville, making an early call, 
had brought with him, and after some philosophizing in his 
quaint and learned way, and some whisky, had departed. Um- 
fraville is introduced by Mr. Robinson in this fashion: 


He [Bartholow] was holding a long breath 

Of living air, for joy of having it, 

When suddenly a footfall and a voice 
Summoned his eyes agreeably to the sight 

Of one whose garment of mortality, 

Fashioned unhandsomely of misfit patchwork, 
Was made for him to wear, not asking why. 
Bartholow, smiling, looked him up and down 
Aware that in his gaze was no encroaching 

On more than wilful incongruity, 

Flaunting a more pernicious taste in frenzy 
Than order would elect. Soiled heavy shoes 
Laced halfway to the knee, were to the purpose; 
The rest was all a chequered inflammation 

Of inyriad hues that had, like those on Joseph, 
No capturable names. A fishing basket 

Hung weighted from one shoulder, and a rod, 
Held with a flexile and immaculate hand, 

Lay wrapped across the other; and underneath 
A shapeless variegated sort of cap 

‘There was a face made more for comedy 

‘Than for the pain that comedy concealed, 
Socrates, unforgetable, grotesque, 

Inscrutable, and alone. 


Breakfast resolves itself into a lively fencing bout of wits and 
tempers between husband and wife, Penn-Raven, the “resident 
saviour domiciled,” “munching amain”’ the trout, and 


Beaming on Bartholow and Gabrielle 
With childish eyes that were as innocent 
As those of a large house-dog meditating. 


The conversation is carried on in periphrastic Robinsonese, 
having a strong family likeness to the conversations in Meredith’s 
novels, which will be either to the reader’s taste or not as he is 
constituted. Gabrielle refuses the trout because Umfraville has 
brought it. She does not like his face, and the reader gets the 
impression, rightly or wrongly (he must not be blamed for not 
being quite sure), that Gabrielle suspects Umfraville of knowing 
something of how matters stand between her and Penn-Raven. 
At all events, she declines the trout, and here is a portion of the 
scene: - ‘ 

“Tl say it was a sad and learned man 

Who caught them—leaving you and our friend here 
To comfort him with your imagined thanks. 

He has imagination.” 


: “Not too much, 
I hope,” she murmured, with a faint recoil; 
“That is, if he’s the same unhappy monster 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Nine Characters in Search of an Ego 
By Lloyd Morris 


ot arouse in this country as extensive a critical discussion 
as was precipitated by its publication in England some five 
months ago. For the novel provides an unquestionable oppor- 
tunity for such ventilation of theory and display of partizanship 
as contemporary criticism seems peculiarly disposed to welcome. 
To old-fashioned readers whose literary acquaintance does not 
embrace such old-fashioned writers as Emily Bronté or George 
Eliot or Henry. James, “The 
Orissers’’ may seem, as it did to 
an English critic, a notable ex- 
periment. Meanwhile the reader 
whose proclivities are insistently 
contemporary is likely to be per- 
plexed by any suggestion that 
the novel contains elements either 
unconventional or experimental. 
If we know the tradition of the 
psychological novel in English 
literature it is somewhat difficult 
to discover any precise flavor of 
novelty in “The Orissers.” And 
if we are on familiar terms with 
the novels of Miss Dorothy 
Richardson or certain of the 
later novels of Miss May Sin- 
clair; if we have read “ Ulysses,” 
the novels of Marcel Proust, the 
stories of Virginia Woolf, or even 
those of Katherine Mansfield, we 
shall probably find “The Oris- 
sers” to be by contrast com- 
fortably and cozily Victorian. 
To point this out is by no 
means to dispraise “ The Orissers,” 
which, if not strikingly unconven- 
tional in form, is none the less in 
many ways a remarkable novel. 
It is the author’s first flight into 
fiction, and ten years, so rumor 
has it, went into its composition. 
The author is the son of the late F. W. H. Myers, who is remem- 
bered less for some very beautiful essays in literary criticism 
than for a number of volumes dealing with psychic phenomena 
which he wrote during his long presidency of the Society for 
Psychical Research. It is hardly strange that some of the varied 
interests of his distinguished father should be among the major 
preoccupations of the author of “The Orissers.” Foremost of 
these, as is quite apparent from the novel, are psychological 
research and philosophical speculation. By way of motto Mr. 
Myers has prefaced his novel with a quotation from Bacon’s 
“Novum Organum,” defining the four species of illusion which 
beset the human mind; the “illusions of the tribe,” inherent in 
human nature, the “illusions of the den,” proceeding from indi- 
viduality, the “illusions of the market,” formed by the associa- 
tion of men with each other, and the “illusions of the schools,” 
which have “crept into men’s minds from the various dogmas of 
peculiar systems of philosophy.” It is the influence upon char- 
acter and life of these four types of illusion—human, individual, 
social and speculative—which the novel explicitly studies. 
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L. H. MYERS 


This ambitious program Mr. Myers has been wise enough to 
accomplish through the medium of a story. Unlike certain of his 
more widely known contemporaries to whom reference has pre- 
viously been made, he has refused to dispense with the element 
of plot. And while character is the dominant interest of the 
novel, situation and action are clearly ,conceived and firmly 
realized. The story itself, tho simple in outline, is highly 
melodramatic in incident, involving successively a suicide, two 
intrigues, a murder and a pro- 
tracted death-agony. It revolves 
about a lonely English country- 
house in which circumstances have 
brought. together nine people of 
sharply differentiated character 
and temperament whose motives 
are in perpetual, bitter conflict. 
One of the notable effects of the 
novel is the suggestion, never’ for 
a moment relaxed by the author, 
of an imponderable tho in- 
evitable doom which overhangs 
Eamor House and which mani- 
fests its presence In an atmos- 
phere of brooding suspense and 
spiritual isolation that coils about 
each of the characters like a 
clammy mist. That he has con- 
veyed this mysterious, eerie hor- 
ror without undue emphasis, and 
that, in exhibiting its corrosive 
effect upon the nature of each of 
the characters, he has made it 
vividly a part of the reader’s 
experience must be accounted a 
considerable achievement. It is 
in this that Mr. Myers’s art is 
seen at its best, for with the 
greatest economy of means he 
has created an effect of bale- 
fulness comparable in power to 
that exercised by “Wuthering 
Heights” or “The Turn of the Screw.” 

Both atmosphere and incident are relegated by the author to 
a subordinate position; in fact, the reader’s interest in the events 
described in the novel attaches not to those events as such, but 
to what they portend of the secret and concealed natures of the 
major characters. For the probe of the author’s analysis strikes 
depths of thought and feeling, of intuition and impulse and desire 
which, altho unacknowledged by the individual and superficially 
inactive in all the common relations of life, constitute the essen- 
tial elements of individual personality. It is with this core of 
primitive nature lying far beneath the superficial aspects of 
character that Mr. Myers is specifically concerned. 

What Mr. Myers portrays in “The Orissers”’ is the rebellion 
of the ego against its self-imposed shell and the perversion of its 
naked energy by the four species of ilusion—racial, individual, 
social and speculative—to which it is subject. Allen Allen, the 
central masculine character, is corrupted only by the inherent 
“Iusions of the tribe.” The Orissers Nicholas, Lilian, and the 
strange degenerate Cosmo—suffer equally from those illusions 
which proceed from their complex individualities and those 





(Continued on page 69) 
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A BUSY HOUR IN THE CITY.ROOM, NEW YORK “TIMES” 


Mr. Cobb Makes Revelations by the Stick 
By Charles Willis Thompson 


“ 


AM a good reporter,” says Irvin Cobb, “and I admit it, 
and I can prove it, and I am proud of it.” He is a good 
reporter, but not a perfect one. Nevertheless, he is such 
a good reporter that he has a perfect right to take the chair of 
authority, as he does in his new volume, “Stickfuls,’* and lay 
down the law concerning the newspaper business. For his book 
is in reality only in form one of reminiscence and anecdote; 
actually he is teaching by example. At times he lays aside 
altogether the reminiscent guise and frankly preaches. 

Mr. Cobb has been through the mill. It is a good many years 
since he came out of it. He says he is still a reporter and always 
expects to be one, and in a sense that is true; but the old days of 
the mill, when he was taking assignments or reading copy, he 
far back. He has kept just enough in touch with his old pro- 
fession to be up-to-date; in its changes it has not passed him by. 

He rightly complains that there is no business concerning which 
such ridiculous misunderstandings are entertained by the general 
public as the newspaper business, and attributes that undoubted 
fact to the persistence of certain venerable—he means aged— 
misconceptions about it, fostered by ignorant novels and lying 
plays. He enumerates a dozen or so, including the misconception 
of a reporter as an eager young thing darting about with an 
inquisitive note-book, the misconception that a cub reporter can 
beat a star on the story of the year, and the misconception that 
a newspaper city room resembles a madhouse more than a 
business office. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Cobb is right on this main point. Still, 
there are a few other reasons for the pop-eyed way in which the 
public misunderstands the newspaper business. One is that when 
newspaper men undertake seriously to enlighten them, each news- 
paper man who does so differs from all the rest in his-explanations. 
Mr. Cobb is no exception. They say Mark Twain was a good 
reporter, and he ought to have been, since he learned the trade 
of every-day reporting in a hard and thorough school, and yet 
the principal lesson that Mark Twain took out of the trade 
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‘Twain was a reporter. 


with him was that one should never quote an anonymous author- 
ity. This was so burnt on his soul—a phrase of Carlyle’s that no 
reporter would be allowed to use—that he kept on repeating it to 
newspaper beginners all his life, vehemently asseverating that if 
he were a city editor again and any reporter brought him a story 
quoting “a high authority” without giving the authority’s name, 
he would discharge that reporter without benefit of clergy. If 
he did this, his paper would be beaten daily on all the most 
important items of news in his city and in the world. For in- 
stance, the President of the United States is himself the source 
of most of the important news coming out daily from Washington; 
he sees the reporters at specified hours and tells them not only 
what is going on but his view of it, the only stipulation being that 
if quoted at all he must be quoted anonymously. This was the 
rule of the White House as far back as the time when Mark 

Mr. Cobb, therefore, will not take it ill if not all newspaper 
men agree with all he has to say about their many-sided trade. 
He flays alive the dramatist who represents a city room as a 
madhouse, and yet no such dramatist has ever deseribed such a 
Bedlam more effectively than Mr. Cobb himself does in this 
very book on pages 84 to 87. It is so true to life that every 
experienced newspaper man will instantly recognize not only 
the paper but the string of papers to which it belonged. “TI bet,” 
says Mr. Cobb of the editor of this publication, “when he talked 
in his sleep he yelled.” This journalistic war-whoop was printed 
in the Middle West. The authors of the play which set the fashion 
for madhouse city rooms came from the Middle West. Who 
knows but they got the idea from that very paper on which Mr. 
Cobb once worked? 

The truth is, of course, that these Bedlams are few in number 
by comparison with the sanely run offices, whether in large or 
small cities. As it is, tho, Mr. Cobb has given a wrong idea to 
either one set of readers or the other by his conflicting attitudes. 

This able reporter entered his fascinating trade believing many 
of the popular misconceptions about it. He believed, for instance, 
that reporters were “Bohemians” and wrote their most brilliant 
stories under the influence of liquor. As for the Bohemian part 
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of it, he never saw more than one Bohemian in all his life, and 
that was when he was just breaking into the business at the age 
of sixteen in a small Kentucky town. He never did see any signs 
of the liquor myth. He devotes several pages to this latter phase 
of the subject, which he sums up as follows: “There may have 
been a day when great newspaper reporters were great drunk- 
ards, but I’ll say this: it was before my day.” He is so specific 
as to say that a reporter who does not drink in office hours can 
not bring last night’s hangover into the office more than three 
times without being discharged. 

It certainly was, as Mr. Cobb says, before his day. It was in 
July, 1874, most certainly, for in that month Harper's Magazine 
published an article by James Parton ‘alled “Falsehood in 
the Daily Press,’ in which that authority, speaking of re- 
porters, said: 

The shore is strewn with the bodies of promising youths who came 
to the city furnished only with the unscientific, baby morality with 


which so many children are sickened, and thought it a fine thing to 
be called Bohemians, and to end a hard night’s work with a deadly 
supper in a cellar. They did not suspect that it was only a low and 
mean kind of suicide until they had lost the power to withdraw. 


By implication Parton indicted reporters as a class, and at- 
tributed their shortcomings to their low rate of pay. Here it 
becomes interesting to compare Parton in 1874 with Cobb in 
1923, and sce how little progress has been made. “The nau- 
seating trail of fifteen dollars a week is seen all over them,” 
wrote Parton forty-nine years ago; “a sign of that agonizing 
contest for existence which goes on wherever ten are trying to 
subsist upon means insufficient for five.” Cobb gives from ten 
to fifteen as figures for the majority, and says that even when 
he became star reporter and was covering the State Capitol of 
Kentucky he only got eighteen 
dollars. He quit that job to be- 
come editor of a paper in another 
city, working day and night, and 
his salary was thirty dollars, 
which was considered high. 

Parton, however, was not talk- 
ing about New York, “where 
alone in the United States,” he 
said, “newspaper offices exist in 
which poor-devilism has been 

extirpated. In New York alone 
“a competent and well-trained 
journalist receives as large a 
compensation as a lawyer, doctor, 
or clergyman of the fourth rank, 
and nearly enough to pay the 
rent of a small house in a second- 
rate neighborhood.” Parton con- 
sidered this a considerable ad- 
vance from the time when Greeley 
let Raymond quit the Z'ribune 
rather than increase his pay five 
dollars. Yet Cobb tells us that 
when he came to New York he 
went to work for fifteen dollars a 
week, it being a rule on that 
paper to pay beginners no more, 
and this in spite of his long and 
brilliant career as reporter, cor- 
respondent and editor in other 
States. Here Mr. Cobb may de- 
ceive his readers by his indulgence 
in the vice of silence. He should 
have made things clear by adding 
that this was the only morning 
newspaper in New York that had 
such a rule, and that he could 
have doubled his salary as a 
beginner, or even done better 
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than that by going to some other office. He also speaks of forty, 
fifty’ and sixty dollars as peaks to be attained within a year by 
the beginner, and sixty-five as if it were a large salary. First- 
rate reporters in New York have received as high as a hundred 
dollars a week, and even more. Still, this does not apply to the 
majority and probably dates back only to about the time when 
Mr. Cobb ceased to be a reporter in the literal sense—say the 
time of the Thaw case. 

Many of the illusions Mr. Cobb punctures have been punc- 
tured before, but they stick persistently in the public mind and 
must go on being punctured until they are dead. One of them is 
the delusion that reporters are always trying to circumvent one 
another and score “beats,” whereas in fact they work together 
on “big stories,” and it is a point of honor with them to see that 
their comrades get everything there is to get. I remember a 
case in which a reporter assigned to such a story finished his 
article and was sent out on another assignment quite late at 
night. Meanwhile a reporter on a “rival’’ paper got a piece of 
news connected with the story on which they had both been 
working and called up his office. Learning that the man was 
out and would not be back until near the time of going to press, 
he asked for the city editor, and requested him to detail a reporter 
to take the new angle over the telephone. He had also called up 
the offices of the other men on the assignment and given them the 
same information. This one happened to be the only one who 
was out. 

It hardly seems necessary to explain that reporters keep the con- 
fidences of those who give them information, especially since some 
have gone to jail for keeping them; but as many people persist 
in believing the contrary Mr. Cobb is justified in telling that old 
truth again. The best of his stories is one in which a German 
officer divulges to him the secret 
of the Crown Prince’s so-called 
victories. It would have made a 
great beat if Cobb had published 
it, but he did not, altho the 
officer laid no injunction of se- 
erecy upon him. If he had, it 
might have got the officer into 
trouble. I remember an_ oc- 
casion when in the same fashion 
William H. Taft, then Secretary 
of War, let slip an important 
governmental secret to half a 
dozen reporters. “Mr. Secre- 
tary,” said one of them, “since 
you have told us this without 
any injunction of secrecy, we 
shall of course publish it unless 
you add such an injunction; but 
it is only fair to warn you that if 
we do you will get into a lot of 
trouble, and we advise you to 
request us not to print it.” Mr. 
Taft glanced at the others, who 
all nodded, and the injunction of 
secrecy was hurriedly forthcom- 
ing. It will be seen that in both 
these cases the matter went far 
beyond the mere respecting of 
confidence; in each case no con- 
fidence was asked, and yet the 
person giving the information 
was saved from the consequences 
by the reporter’s code of honor. 

Mr. Cobb also does well in 
smashing the universal delusion 
that newspapers are hard up for 
matter wherewith to fill their 
ELISABETH columns and are even agents- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Anonymous Novelist Pictures London in Wartime 
By Mary K. Ford 


NE of the severest tests a book can undergo is that of 
being read aloud, when every defect starts out in. bold 
relief and every error in grammar, construction or taste 

is emphasized. Two recent novels emerge triumphant from this 
trial, “The House on Charles Street,” and ““The House on Smith 
Square,’”* the first of which appeared some months ago and the 
second, its sequel, has just been published. 

The author’s name is not given, which is not extraordinary, 
as the books, especially the first; depict London officialdom 
during the war, 
with its ineffi- 
ciencies, its red 
tape, its futili- 
ties, and from 
its pages the 
reader gets 
some idea of the 
obstacles which 
lay in the path 
of those who 
were trying to 
bring order out 
of chaos. “The 
FMomtrs-é 1-07 
Charles Street” 
opens in France, 
immediately af- 
ter the declara- 
tion of war. Two 
American girls 
are caught there, 
but soon make 
their way to 
London, where 
one of them, 
Sidney Lea, is 
so absorbed by 
the state of af- 
fairs that she 
decides to stay in England and do what in her lies to help. After 
a short clerical experience in a hospital she gets a position as 
private secretary to Sir Thomas Easterly, M.P., a fine old fellow, 
a typical old-fashioned Conservative, whose three sons had vol- 
unteered, and who, with others of his stamp, formed “a bulwark 
against which weakness strengthened itself and terror gave way 
to stedfastness.”’ To this man’s service Sidney brings orderly 
habits, a quick intelligence and a keen interest, which make her 
extremely useful; and in this position she comes in contact with 
many of the men whose ability is destined to pilot the country 
safely through dark days. 

The story, altho interesting enough, is by no means the chief 
feature of the book. The character-drawing is so good that the 
reader feels that, had he but lived in London in those days, he 
could identify the principal personages of the story without any 
trouble. Chief among these is Adrien Romeyn, later Lord 
Waveney, whose influence is as far-reaching as it is inconspicuous, 
whose intelligence is great, and whose power is due to the fact 
that he has an infallible instinct for success. This man, un- 
happily married, is the hero of the story, if there be one, and 
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Sidney finds herself attracted to him for more reasons than one. 
Among the strongest scenes in the book is that in which she, at 
Sir Thomas Easterly’s request, helps Romeyn to extract a con- 
fession from a woman in high life, who had become a drug addict 
and had given traitorous information to the enemy. Another 
vivid character is Colonel Ashburnham, who embodies the spirit 
of the explorer, the born adventurer (in the literal sense) and 
the patriot. He has dash and resource in the field, a natural 
facility for languages which makes him extremely useful 
in the East, and 
his career there 
has been suffi- 
ciently brilliant 
“to overcome 
the hostile jeal- 
ousy with which 
the Indian Army 
was regarded 
by the Brit- 
ish Army and 
the War Office, 
an hostility dat- 
ing from a cleav- 
age of a cen- 
tury ago, but 
which effective- 
ly deprived the 
officers of the 
Indian Army of 
a chance of dis- 
tinction.” 

Among the ex- 
amples of British 
futility given is 
the action of 
the War Depart- 
ment toward the 
inventor of a 
flashless powder. 
The procrastination, the hesitation and the final adverse de- 
cision, because, years before, the inventor had shown up the 
incapacity of the War Office—it is not surprizing that the person 
who tells that story desires to remain unnamed. The comments 
on America are fair, tho our prolonged neutrality does not cut a 
very glorious figure, and the book ends with the parade of the 
American troops through London in 1917. But before that page 
is reached we are shown some of the troubles with which England 
had to struggle at home. _ The traitorous efforts of some of her 
foreign-born citizens, the terrible failure of “General Menzies,” 
the inefficiency in high places—all these are depicted with such 
vividness that the reader holds his breath as he reads, in spite 
of his knowledge of the Allies’ ultimate success. 

“The House on Smith Square” deals with the last months of 
the war, when the tide had begun to turn in favor of the Alles, 
and it is, in consequence, less exciting. It follows out the for- 
tunes of Lord Waveney and Sidney—now the widow of Harry 
Ashburnham after a brief married life—and to the dramatis 
persone are added a couple of young Americans, brother and 
sister, one a soldier, the other a nurse. By this time Lord 
Waveney’s wife is dead and he is being angled for by the Hon- 
orable Laura Theydon, aided and abetted by her father and all her 
relatives and friends, for the desirability of the match is unques- 
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tionable. But it is one thing to lead a horse to water and another 
to make him drink, and altho the Honorable Laura almost accom- 
plishes her purpose, Lord Waveney eludes her at the last mo- 
ment, and we leave him at the end of the story with a fair prospect 
of happiness before him. 

The book is less absorbing than its predecessor because it 
deals with less stirring times, but the character-drawing is up 
to the author’s standard, as is shown in her portrayal of Lord 
Wroxeter, the handsome, middle-aged, warm-hearted aristocrat, 
whose past would not perhaps bear a puritanic scrutiny, but whose 
present kindliness could not be doubted. There are many 
charming little touches in the book, full of feeling, such as the 
scene where Rendall, the American officer, takes leave of some 
English people before returning to the front. 


When Lady Blanche bade him good-by she spoke from the heart. 
“Sorry you have to go back,” she told him; “my boy went last 
June. Allright? Oh, yes. He’sdead. God bless you!” and George 
never forgot it. She looked him straight in the eye, and that’s 
how he always thought of England—as looking one straight in 
the eye, because her losses were an honor. 


A note from the publishers suggests that the book is by a 
woman, whose name is withheld on account of her frank criti- 
cism of British failures and stupidities. As to the nationality 
of the author there will be various opinions. On the side of 
those who hold her to be English are the use of certain Angli- 
cisms, such as “‘leathern,” “an uniform,” and the wonderful 
appreciation of the English point of view and of the delicate 


shades of opinion on social matters that would seem almost 
impossible to an outsider. On the other hand, comments are 
made upon certain British habits and customs that no English 
person would be apt to make, because these customs are taken 
for granted as a matter of course. For example, Sidney at- 
tended a dinner-party early in her stay in London, when she 
still ‘‘held the naive view of the New World that such gatherings 
as these were primarily intended for pleasure and social inter- 
course. . . . Later she'came to realize that they are nothing of the 
sort and no more designed with a view to mutual enjoyment than 
is a church service.” The author’s description of English chil- 
dren is amazing, and to my mind settles the question of her sex. 


At nine Jack Caird had all the poise and subdued effect of a 
blasé little man of the world. He gave evidencés of careful train- 
ing as to manners and personal appearance, while at the same time 
the latter bore witness to an unheard-of neglect. His teeth needed 
cleaning and straightening, and he had a slight but perceptible 
defect of vision. . . . If he had the usual childish liking of novelty, 
he had long been schooled not to show it, so she found herself groping 
through an empty little mind, in which every idea had long since been 
stereotyped. It was a strange experience to find an English boy 
reproducing in his person some of the worst faults to be found in 
American education fifty years ago, by English critics—namely, 
the loss of childhood—but it was one often to be repeated. 


The books are extremely well written, with a distinction of 
style that is delightful to meet in these days of slovenly and 
ignorant technique, and are so interesting that the reader hopes 
he has not heard the last of the various characters. 





Getting at the Heart of Radio Mystery 


old, when Dr. Henry Smith Williams decided to write his 

book on “Practical Radio,’’(+) for he has been producing 
popular books about the wonders of science all his life, and prob- 
ably no living man is better equipped than he to grasp the foun- 
dation principles of this latest scientific marvel, and to present 
the whole subject in simple language for the practical use of the 
average boy or man desiring to set up a radio outfit. Electricity 
in any of its phases is not easy to explain in terms that the be- 
ginner can understand, and even Dr. Williams has to call upon 
his readers’ power of mental concentration when he comes to tell 
how the various electric currents perform their wonderful work of 
translating radio waves into sound waves. But any adult 
reader who is not mentally lazy can penetrate the most abstruse 
scientific points with the aid of this book. 

It is more than a little startling, as the author says, to reflect 
that countless radio messages are passing right through one’s 
body in every direction—that at the very moment when you are 
reading these lines there is probably a speech or a concert going 
through your vital organs. But when you stop to think of it, 
it is no less amazing that these radio waves, so weak that we are 
utterly unconscious of them, can be caught up, amplified almost 
beyond belief, and translated into sound waves.so loud that they 
can be heard by a large audience many miles away from the 
sending station. Dr. Williams tells just how this miracle is 
performed. He does it by describing first the simplest begin- 
nings, and then tracing each new improvement, from the primi- 
tive crystal-detector apparatus to the most elaborate ampli- 
fying and super-regenerative devices. 

Thus the assembling of the necessary equipment for an 
amateur receiving station is made so simple—with the aid of 
numerous pictures and diagrams—that any intelligent boy or 
girl can learn how to construct one for home use. Whether he 
or she can understand the theory of how the electricity works 
in some of the complicated devices now in vogue is more doubt- 
ful; but if not, it will be because the subject is rather abstruse, 
even in the simplest form that can be given it, and not because 
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|: was a fortunate thing for radio enthusiasts, young and 


the author has failed to make it as plain as possible. Besides, 
it is hardly safe to say that anything is too hard for the boy radio 
fan to understand, when even the urchins on the street can be 
heard talking learnedly about “variable condensers,” “honey- 
comb coils” and “variometers.” The whole radio game, as Dr. 
Williams remarks, is “essentially a boy’s game at which men who 
remain perennially young may play.’ Heinrich Hertz, called 
the father of radio, was only twenty-eight years old when he 
discovered the electromagnetic waves that carry the radio mes- 
sages; Marconi was only twenty when he began the investigations 
which led, three years later, to a convineing demonstration of the 
possibilities of practical radio. Dr. Lee DeForest was still in 
the twenties when he began the experiments which culminated in 
the audion tube, that incomparable wonder-worker, that extraor- 
dinary little contrivance which looks like an electric light, 
and which has been called the heart and soul of the modern radio 
receiving and transmitting mechanism. And Major Edwin H. 
Armstrong was still a Yonkers schoolboy when he began those 
practical investigations which have at length led him to the 
discovery of the super-regenerative circuit, the latest marvel of 
the radio world, bringing out the full powers of his “feed-back” 
principle, the principle which has made possible the broadcasting 
and wide-range receiving achievements of the present day. 
No wonder that radio is called the boys’ science! 

The latest discoveries in the use of coil aerials—instead of the 
outdoor wires—are given in one of Dr. Williams’s chapters, and 
the one on “Radio-Frequency Amplification and Super-Re- 
generation” presents the discovery which Major Armstrong re- 
vealed last summer before the Institute of Radio Engineers, and 
which, by the use of a whole battery of radio-frequency ampli- 
fiers, makes the radio of the past look like a flivver in the presence 
of a Rolls-Royce. There is a chapter also for those amateurs 
who desire to send messages as well as to receive them; by the 
way, more than 15,000 such amateurs are already operating their 
own sending stations in this country. Problems of the advanced 
amateur likewise receive attention, as do the subjects of “wired 
wireless,” radio control of distant apparatus, and various other 
related subjects. It is difficult to see how there could be a better 
00k for the radio amateur than this one by Dr. Williams. 
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Some Victorians and Others in Playful Mood 
By Edwin L. Shuman 


T WAS a happy thought that led Miss Rosaline Masson to 
enlist the Stevenson Club of Edinburgh in the enterprise of 
collecting reminiscences from persons who had known the 

author of “Treasure Island.” ‘The result is a volume entitled “I 
Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson,’* in which nearly a 
hundred of his old-time acquaintances in Scotland and England, 
‘n Australia, America and the South Seas, recall pleasant experi- 
ences not previously recorded. As Stevenson died in Samoa 
nineteen years ago, the time is ripe for such a last gleaning, and 


the book is richer in interest and value than one would have dared _ 


to hope. 

The longest contribution is from Sir Alfred J. Ewing, Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, and reveals the influence which 
Professor and Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin exercised on Stevenson in his 
years of rebellious youth. Professor Jenkin tried in vain to teach 
Louis engineering, but his fine, strong personality, with that of 
his brilliant wife, dominated the university and evidently played 
a vital part in helping to shape the young author’s character. 
Another contributor, Flora Mas- 
son, tells of the student theatri- 
cals at the Jenkin home, and of an 
escapade in which Louis covered 
himself with mingled glory and 
disgrace. Miss Masson tells it 
well: 


It was in Greek tragedy. The 
curtain had fallen on a power- 
ful and moving scene, amid the 
applause of the audience, and 
the stage was left in the posses- 
sion of two of the young actors— 
Mr. Hole and my brother—both 
in Greek garb. In a momentary 
reaction after so much unre- 
lieved tragedy, these two, ob- 
livious of their classic dra- 
peries, threw themselves into 
one another’s arms, performed a 
rapid war dance, and then flung 
themselves on opposite ends of a 
couch at the back of the stage, 
with their feet meeting in a kind 
of triumphal arch in the center. 
Louis Stevenson, who had been 
officiating at the curtain, took 
one look at them. He touched a 
spring—and up went the curtain 
again. 

The audience, scarcely recov- 
ered from the tragic scene on 
which the curtain had fallen, 
gave one gasp of amazement, and 
then broke into a roar of applause. 
That roar was the first thing that 
showed the two luckless acrobats 
that something had happened. 
They leapt to their feet—only to 
see the curtain fall once more. 
Professor Jenkin, who was host 





and stage-manager in one, had 
been watching this particular por- 
tion of the play from the front. 
Without a word he left his seat 
and went behind the scenes. “Mr, Stevenson,” he said with icy distinct- 
ness, “I shall ask you to give me a few minutes in my own room.” 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The future author of “ Kidnapped” declared later that those 
ten minutes in private with his friend the professor were the very 
worst he had ever experienced. The adventure had taken too 
realistic a turn for his romantic nature. 

There are brief reminiscences from Mr. William Archer, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, Sir James Barrie, Sir Sidney Colvin, Sir Graham 
Balfour, Professor George Saintsbury and many others. Several 
vive amusing instances of young Stevenson’s bizarre dress and 
of his persistence in shirking classroom work, but show how con- 
stantly he was laboring to learn to write; others tell of the time 
when he practised law, handling exactly four cases, which brought 
him less than fifty dollars all told. Lord Sands recalls the fact 
that R. L. S. was once a candidate for the Chair of Constitutional 
Law at Edinburgh University, and that he was fortunately turned 
down by a vote of the Bar. Thomas Hardy writes of a time 
when Stevenson obtained his permission to dramatize “The 
Mayor of Caserbridge,’ and Lloyd Osbourne describes the 
curious family life of the Stevensons at Vailima. 

, Mrs. Bourke Cockran of New 
York, whose father was the 
American Land Commissioner in 
Samoa, also writes charmingly 
of the Vailima period. She was a 
little girl, and Stevenson hap- 
pened to learn that she had been 
born on Christmas and therefore 
had no real birthday of her own. 
On the spot he offered to give her 
his birthday, and proceeded to 
draw up the necessary legal docu- 
ment, as follows: 


I, Robert Louis Stevenson, ad- 
vocate of the Scots Bar, author 
of ‘The Master of Ballantrae”’ 
and ‘Moral Emblems,” stuck 
civil engineer, sole owner and 
patentee of the Palace and Plan- 
tation known as Vailima, in the 
Tsland of Upolu, Samoa, a British 
subject, being in sound mind, and 
pretty well, thank you, in body: 

In consideration that Miss 
Annie H. Ide, daughter of H.C. 
Ide in the County of Caledonia, in 
the State of Vermont, United 
States of America, was born out 
of all reason on Christmas Day, | 
is therefore out of all justice de- 
nied the consolation and profit of 
a proper birthday: 

And considering that I, the 
said Robert Louis Stevenson, 
have attained an age when O we 
never mention it, and that I have 
now no further use for a birthday 
of any description: 

Have transferred and do here- 
by transfer to the said Annie H. 
Ide all and whole my rights and 
privileges in the thirteenth day 
of November, formerly my birth- 
day, now, hereby and henceforth, the birthday of the said Annie H. 
Ide, to have, hold, exercise and enjoy the same in the customary 
manner, by the sporting of fine raiment, eating of rich meats, 
and receipt of gifts, compliments and copies of verse, according to 
the manner of our ancestors. 


After charging the recipient to use the said birthday with 
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moderation and humanity, “it not being so young as it once 
was,” the document ends with all the pomp of seals, signatures 
and witnesses. The whole is typical of the best in this worth- 
while book, which in its novel and effective way is a new 
revelation of the playful side of Stevenson’s nature. 

Another book that adds at 
least one good item to the grow- 
ing store of Stevensoniana is 
the Dowager Countess of Jersey’s 
“Fifty-one Years of Victorian 
Life.”’* One of its brightest chap- 
ters is that telling of the author’s 
visit to Samoa in 1892. She and 
her brother were guests of Mr. 
Bazett Michael Haggard, a brother 
of Rider Haggard and a close 
friend of the Stevensons. After a 
few days of acquaintance R. L. 
S. proposed in Haggard’s absence 
that they each write a chapter of 
a story to be called “An Object 
of Pity, or The Man Haggard,” 
and this they actually did, the 
Countess and her brother con- 
tributing the first two chapters, 
while Stevenson, Mrs. Steven- 
son, Mrs. Strong and Graham 
Balfour wrote the other four, 
embodying in them many jokes 
on their friend and various inci- 
dents connected with a secret 
visit which the whole party had 
made to the home of the Samoan 
Chief, Mataafa. The story was 
written in the grandiose style of 
Ouida, and was inscribed to her 
in a humorous dedication by 
R. L. S. When the composite 
thriller was finished, the hero was invited to a luncheon at Vail- 
ima, where Lloyd Osbourne, adorned with leaves and flowers in 
native fashion, acted as butler. Mr. Haggard had been kept in 
ignorance of what was on foot. 

When the banquet was over [the author continues], a garland 
of flowers was hung round Haggard’s neck, a tankard of ale was 
placed before him, and Stevenson read aloud the MSS. replete with 
allusions to, and jokes about, his various innocent idiosyncrasies. 
So far from being annoyed, the good-natured hero was quite delighted, 
and kept on saying, “What a compliment all you people are paying 
me!” In the end we posed as a group, Mrs. Strong lying on the 
ground and holding up an apple while the rest of us knelt in various 


attitudes of adoration round the erect and smiling countenance of 
Haggard. 


Many other notables, from Gladstone to Balfour, from Fanny 
Kemble to Sarah Bernhardt, figure in Lady Jersey’s sprightly 
reminiscences of the Victorian epoch. As a daughter of Lord 
Leigh and the wife of Lord Jersey, the author has known most of 
the British nobility. As a child she shook hands with the Duke 
of Wellington and was kissed by young Queen Victoria. One of 
her earliest girlhood memories is that of the wedding of the Prince 
of Wales in 1862, in connection with which she says: 

The present ex-Kaiser, then Prince William, aged four, came over 
with his parents for the wedding. He appeared at the ceremony in a 
Scottish suit, whereupon the German ladies remonstrated with his 
mother, saying that they understood that he was to have worn the 
uniform of a Prussian officer. ‘‘I am very sorry,” said his mother; 
“he had it on, but Beatrice and Leopold [the Duke of Albany] thought 
that he looked so ridiculous with tails that they cut them off, and we 
had to find an old Scottish suit of his uncle’s for him to wear.” An 
early English protest against militarism! 

Froude, the historian, was one of the friends of the family, 
and the author found him pleasant but somewhat cynical, as 
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when he remarked to her one evening that all books ought to be 
burnt. She replied that she had read some of his with pleasure, 
and asked why he had written them if he held such an opinion. 
He shrugged his shoulders and remarked, “II faut vivre.” In an 
address at St. Andrew’s he once declared that statements by 
clerics were usually  untrust- 
worthy. About the same time 
his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, gave a dis- 
course at Cambridge in which he 
quoted Walpole’s paradox to the 
effect that whatever else is true, 
history is not. A wag thereupon 
perpetrated these lines: 


Froude informs the Scottish youth 
Parsons seldom speak the truth; 
While at Cambridge Kingsley cries 
“History is a pack of lies!” 
Whence these judgments so malign? 
A little thought will solve the mystery. 
For Froude thinks Kingsley a divine, 
And Kingsley goes to Froude for 
history. 


James Russell Lowell, the Amer- 
ican Minister, won the heart of 
the Countess with his perfect 
charm of manner, and several of 
his letters and poems, quoted in 
her pages, attest his friendship 
for her. A volume of his early 
poems, presented to her by 
Thomas Hughes, was rendered 
doubly precious when Lowell 
visited her country home in the 
summer of 1884 and wrote on 
its fly-leaf the poem later pub- 
lished under the title, “The Op- 
timist.” Lowell’s “ With a Copy 
of Omar Khayyam” was written to accompany a volume of 
Omar which he gave to the Countess, and the charming letter 
that went with it now appears for the first time in her book. 

This author’s pages are rather too largely filled with reminis- 
cences of her endless travels—in Europe, in Egypt, in India, in 
Australia and New Zealand, and in» the United States. Her 
strongest impression of America seems to have been acquired in 
Chicago, a city which she visited at the time of the World’s Fair, 
and which seems to have called forth all the uncomplimentary 
epithets in her vocabulary. She thinks her grandfather did an 
ill turn to the world when he facilitated the building of this 
“overgrown, bumptious, and obtrusive city” by the sale of some 
of the land which it now covers, and intimates that if Columbus 
could have foreseen Chicago he might have decided to leave Amer- 
ica undiscovered. Perhaps the fair critic’s strictures would be 
less severe if she could see Chicago now, after thirty years of steady 
progress toward Mr. Burnham’s City Beautiful ideal. 

Horace Wyndham, the British novelist and journalist, in his 
reminiscences of “The Nineteen Hundreds,’* begins where the 
Countess of Jersey left off, bringing the survey of literary Britain 
down to the present time. Thus we get a glimpse of Arnold 
Bennett nearly a quarter of a century ago, when he was still 
Enoch A. Bennett and was writing articles on camisoles for a 
woman’s paper which he was editing; of Hall Caine when his 
friends still knew him only as Tom Caine; of G. K. Chesterton 
when he was still waiting on the mat outside of dingy Fleet Street 
offices; of Richard Le Gallienne “in knickerbockers and a jaunty 
straw hat, prattling amiably of threnodies” at the Café Royal; 
of H. G. Wells in the days before he took himself seriously as a 
philosopher, and before a witty critic had been tempted to remark 


*THe NINETEEN Hunpreps. By Horace Wyndham. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 
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Creative Writing in Australia and New Zealand 
By Jane Mander 


EW ZEALAND has produced very little imaginative 

\ writing to be known beyond its own shores. One reason 

is its youth, and another the absence of any local market 

for original work. A person who means to get anywhere with 

writing in New Zealand has also to get out of the country. But 

even with such encouragement as may be got elsewhere the out- 
put is pathetically small. 

We did inspire Butler’s “ Erewhon.”’” We inspired Macaulay 
to picture us meditating over the ruins of London Bridge. We 
inspired Kipling to write “Last, loneliest, loveliest” of the city of 
Auckland, and Pierre Loti to reproach us for our wicked winds, 
but we have shown no signs as yet 
of producing for ourselves a Butler 
or a Macaulay, a Kipling or a 
Pierre Loti. 

We have provided a birthplace 
for Hugh Walpole and for Kath- 
arine Mansfield, but we can not 
claim them as New Zealand writ- 
ers, for their art was perfected on 
this side of the world. 

We can claim one poetess of 
genuine ability, Miss Jessie Mac- 
kay, who is also a polished essayist, 
and who has written charmingly of 
Maori lore; and one good short- 
story writer, G. B. Lancaster, who 
is now in America, and has pub- 
lished work here. We have in Will 
Lawson our best writer of descrip- 
tive verse. We like to claim 
Arthur H. Adams, whose earlier 
and best poetry was written in New 
Zealand, but he has been so long 
identified with Australian work 
that he must be considered there. 

We have made a beginning with 
novels, but few indeed are those 
who have won through to London 
or New York. Under the name of 
Alien, Mrs. Baker many years ago 
had a New Zealand novel published 
in London. More recently Dulcie 
Deamer madea dramatic beginning 
with historical stories. Then she went to Australia. She has since 
found a London publisher. But she is not writing of colonial life. 

Australia, on the other hand, has achieved a literature of dis- 
tinctive color, humor and originality. It has even had periods. 
First it had an extremely brief novel-writing period, limited to 
two men. Then it hada poet. There followed him a. considerable 
number of verse and short-story writers of the Sydney Bulletin 
school. And now there are indications of greater versatility, and 
of a swing to novel-writing. 

The old convict classic, “For the Term of His Natural Life,” 
by Marcus Clarke, was Australia’s first notable novel, and it 
remains to-day the best long realistic story the country has pro- 
duced. The modern men could improve on its craftsmanship, 
but not on its power. It was followed by Rolf Boldrewood’s 
stories of the wild life of the hills and plains, stories akin to the 
vendetta tales of the American West. Boldrewood loved the 
bushranger and bandit, and put him into “Robbery Under 
Arms” and “Starlight and His Gang.” 
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Then came the poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon, an Englishman, 
who went out early to Australia and identified himself with its 
life and color. But he took something of Swinburne and Brown- 
ing along with him, and tho he sang of the new land he used 
borrowed meters. His narrative poems, “How We Beat the 
Favourite” and “The Sick Stockrider,’ made him widely popu- 
lar, while the haunting melancholy of some of his shorter poems 
reached another kind of audience. Tho he shot himself at the 
height of his popularity, he had done enough work to keep him 
among the big names of Australia. 

One can not g6 on with the story of Australian writing without 
some notice of the dominating influ- 
ence upon it of the Sydney Bulletin. 
For fifty years that unique weekly 
paper has nursed the leading verse 
and story writers of the country. 
As its money was good, very good, 
and always prompt, it drew and 
kept the best of them. As it even 
advanced money to some of its 
favored sons for poems not yet 
born in their imagination, it was 
regarded with affection amounting 
to idolatry. As it was for years the 
only possible market for original 
stuff, men had to write for it or go 
unheard. It developed so much 
prestige that every scribbler lived 
to get but a paragraph past its 
ruthless and cynical editors. 

Now, how far its best writers in- 
fluenced the Bulletin and how far it 
shaped their style and _ subject 
matter would always be a matter 
for argument. But it did cultivate 
and foster a stereotyped style of 
realism, sarcasm, and humor. 
‘Tho it was catholic enough in 
spots, tho its critical Red Page 
roamed the whole world in its 
appreciation and judgment of liter- 
ature, still it kept its own sons too 
much to the aboriginal. It de- 
; manded the oaths of the goldfield, 
the raw meat of the squatters’ camps, the sordid drama of the 
Sydney Chinese dens, the crude tragedy of Larrikin love. Blas- 
phemous and disrespectful it has been and remains to all that 
savors of imitation and soppiness and make-believe. It is sworn 
foe of “the toff,” and no pink-tea tale ever got by its readers. It 
gave men a fine training in condensation. But it took, and led 
them to produce, stuff that could be published nowhere else, 
For it is largely written in Australian slang, as unintelligible to: 
readers in other countries as the Yorkshire Weekly, or Gaelic, 
or J. A. V. Weaver. 

The best known man in the long list of Bulletin writers is Henry 
Lawson, but recently dead. His has been the first name in Aus- 
tralian letters for a generation. He was a poet, but his best poetry 
went into his prose, and it is a great pity he did not do more short~ 
story work. He had the chance to be the O. Henry of Australia, 
He knew all the types who tramped the backblock roads, who took 
a selection out back, who struggled with the loneliness and the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Diary of an Eighteenth Century Pepys 
By Robert S. Hillyer 


OSEPH FARINGTON (1747-1821), member of the Royal 
Academy, amiable friend of most of the illustrious artists 
of his day, probably considered his diary* as a foundation 
for some future biography of himself, some sidelight on his 

artistic career. “ Much also I was induced to put down in writing,” 
he says, “as being curious Anecdote and useful to the Biographer.” 
He envisaged, without doubt, lasting fame as a painter, and made 
many an entry with an eye on a possible Vasari. Time has, as 
usual, defeated his original intention. When the diary was 
unearthed at a sale, two years ago, Farington as a painter was 
wholly forgotten. And now he rises into immortality not through 
any interest attaching to his own person or attainments, but 
through the power of immortal names which were, to him, merely 
tags for certain of his 
acquaintances. 
Farington — himself 
makes small demand 
on our attention. He 
was a “true gentle- 
man,” a hard worker, 
a generous friend, a 
»good man; “the great 





man’ (to quote 
Northcote) “to be 
looked up to on all 
occasions . . . his 
great passion was the 
love of power — he 
loved to rule. He did 


it, of course, with con- 
siderable dignity.” 
Perhaps, too, he was 
something of a marti- 
net. “Tho Mr. Far- 
ington has more au- 
thority in the Acade- 
my than any other 
member,” remarks a 
critic, “and from 
Majesty of appear- 
ance, and haughtiness i 
of Behavior can terrify his puny Competitors into violent obedi- 
ence, we speak our opinion.”’ Perusal of the diary itself will 
hardly enrich these characterizations except to exhibit an even 
temper, a lack of humor, and an unimaginative power of observa- 
tion. For the pages are extremely matter-of-fact accounts from 
day to day of people met and things seen, significant only because 
these people and things have entered history as well. The highly 
centralized society of the eighteenth century and the’ beginning 
of the nineteenth gave opportunities for contact unknown in our 
own dissparkled era. Indeed, the twentieth-century boast that 
we have eliminated space is the greatest of fallacies, since we 
have merely spread ourselves at an alarming speed over the map, 
and eliminated any possibility of a common center where all the 
great minds of the world congregate and are observed. We shall 
never know again such conditions as made the Farington diary 
possible. In his day an artist and gentleman could know inti- 
mately nine-tenths of the masters in politics, art, and literature 
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without making any voyage longer than that from London to 
Paris. 

He made the most of this fortunate situation. King George 
III, Burke, Fox, Lord Nelson, Marat, Mirabeau, Napoleon, 
Boswell, Mrs. Siddons, Warren Hastings,, Benjamin West, 
Turner, Gainsborough—these are but a few of the people who 
have given Farington a share of their immortality. In many 
cases, it must be admitted, their appearance on his stage is but 
momentary and casual; they were taken for granted then as now. 
And often the diarist merely stirs in us an exasperated wish that 
he had possest a style slightly more vivid, an outlook slightly 
more imaginative. It is only necessary to compare his note on 
the trial of Warren Hastings, of which he was a spectator, with 
Macaulay’s account 
to discern how utterly 
he lacked even that 
small touch of the 
dramatic which we 
demand of journal- 
ists. And since many 
reviewers have com- 
pared his diary to 
that of the great Mr. 
Pepys, it is only fair 
to the latter to re- 
mark that no com- 
parison is_ possible. 
Pepys would endure 
for ever even had he 
not come into contact 
with the great men of 
his time; he is an im- 
mortal in his own 
right; one of the fin- 
est Gossips, the lusti- 
est Chirpers, who ever 
marveled at this many 
colored world. He 
wrote for his own 
delectation in a code 
never meant to be 
deciphered; we can imagine him reading it over with many a 
chuckle, thanking God, like the Wife of Bath, that he had known 
the world in his time. Farington, on the contrary, is nearly always 
austere and careful, the professional diarist making a self-portrait 
for posterity. Remembering Mr. Pepys’ pzans on the subject 
of fine dress, let us turn to Mr. Farington’s note on the same 
subject: 


In the course of the evening I mentioned to the Members [of the 
Royal Academy] present my wish, and I knew it to be the wish of 
others, that a uniform dress should be worn by Members of the Royal 
Academy at all their public meetings, which would give an impressive 
respectability to them, and in a becoming way distinguish them as a 
body . . . I mentioned that formerly such an idea had been held by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ete., and that they proposed that gowns be worn. 
I thought this would be carrying it too far, and that a blue coat, 
with some distinction of collar, cuff, and button would be sufficient. 


I am sure that Mr. Farington needs no uniform to be impressively 
respectable. His whole diary is just that. 

As a matter of fact, were the diary not impressively respectable, 
it would not be a true picture of the time and class to which the 
author belonged. In these pages we are presented with a sketch 
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of the aftermath of the neo-classic era, an era which, stiff and 
artificial as it undeniably was, yet had underneath all that a cer- 
tain crude gusto best personified by the great Doctor himself, 
with his colossal learning and his uncouth strength, his hair- 
splitting pedantry and his bludgeoning obiter dicta. But during 
the period of these diaries, the first grumblings of the Romantic 
Age were echoed in the thunder of the French Revolution, men 
were beginning to question gods and kings, and the whole land- 
scape of history was obviously about to change, in color if not 
in contour. Altho Farington now and again can not avoid refer- 
ring to new ideas and new doubts, it is apparent that he, like the 
other left-overs from the age before, was shielding himself against 
change by an impressive respectability. 

Let us take, for example, his comment on the engravings of 
William Blake: 


Feb. 19 (1796). West, Cosway and Humphry spoke warmly in 
favour of the designs of Blake the Engraver, as works of extraordinary 
genius and imagination. Smirke differed in opinion, from what he 
had seen; so do I. 


Alas! poor Smirke! 


Jan. 11,1797. Blake’s eccentric designs were mentioned. Stothard 
supported his claims to genius, but allowed he had been misled to 
extravagances in his art & he knew by whom. Hoppner ridiculed 
the absurdity of his designs, and said, “Nothing could be more easy 
than to produce such. They are like the conceits of a drunken fellow 
ora madman.” Represent a man sitting on the moon and drowning 
the sun out, “that would be a whim of as much merit.” 


Consider also the case of the unfortunate nobleman, supporting 
natural eccentricities in the midst of this over-artificial society: 


Lord Lytleton the Statesman was a very absent man, of formal 
manners, who never laughed.—In conversation He would frequently 
forget propriety in regard to the subject of it before the Company he 
happened to be in—At Lady Hervey’s . . . he began to relate 
a conversation which he that day had with Mr Wildman, on the sub- 
ject of bees, & proceeded to describe the generation of Bees, with 
many particulars, which put the ladies into some confusion. At 
another time Lord Orford met him at Lady Hervey’s when with a tea 
cup in his hand, he advanced towards the table & returning back 
talking solemnly and moving backwards, before he reached his chair, 
he crossed his long legs & sat down, not on His chair, but on the 
floor. The wig went one way and the tea cup another, while his Lord- 
ship with unmoved gravity continuing his conversation recovered 
himself. 


Lord Orford, who doubtless took great delight in the discomfort 
of his fellow peer, “had so strong a prejudice against Johnson’s 
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reported manners,” that he refused to meet the Doctor. So much 
the worse for Strawberry Hill! 

And while the generation of Bees was putting the ladies of 
England to confusion, the Revolution was feeding the ladies of 
France to the guillotine. It would be unjust to say that Faring- 
ton’s diary is almost unaffected by the stupendous event, for we 
find many an interesting anecdote about this or that leader, a very 
fair summary of the character of Louis XVI, and a rather pitiable 
picture of George III’s fearful aversion to any man or tendency 
that might be considered “democratic” (revolutionary). But 
there is not a trace of the spiritual ferment which was to reshape 
the entire world in a few years. His comments on the changing 
times are confined to the narration of external incidents; a brave 
Royalist girl is sent to the scaffold; Napoleon is seen and described; 
Mirabeau converses with Burke by means of sign language; 
Marat’s sojourn in England is recalled; Trumbull speaks of Tom 
Paine with aversion. It will be extremely interesting, when the 
subsequent volumes of this diary are published, to see whether or 
not Farington ever was touched at all by the new order. The com- 
pleted diaries will take us to 1821, a year that witnessed the full 
fruition of the Romantic Movement. The Lyrical Ballads were 
published in 1798; Keats died the same year as the diarist, 
Shelley one year and Byron three years later. Was Farington 
interested at all in this new development in the mind of man? or 
did he remain to the.end a post-Johnsonian, living in an artificial 
world whose boundaries were constantly dwindling? 

In his own realm, at least, he was more open-minded. With 
the exception of the rather stupid commentary on Blake’s work, 
his judgments were uninfluenced by prejudice or jealousy. He 
was generous in lending his great prestige to less fortunate artists; 
he was always ready to advise or to aid in securing membership 
to the Academy. Turner was among those whom he helped, and 
his accounts of Turner’s early days are among the most inter- 
esting items in the diary. And nowhere in these pages is there a 
note of that anxiety, so common among artists, lest some one 
else receive a little praise or capture an honor. 

This aloofness from emotion, perhaps part of the machinery of 
impressive respectability, is the dominant tone of the diary as a 
whole. Persons and events are described with absolute austerity 
and abstinence from judgment. Altho this method does not, 
like the methods of Pepys and Boswell, breathe life into lifeless 
history, it reveals hitherto unrecorded facts with sincerity and 
candor, adding to the bulk of history, if not to its liveliness. 
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A Treasure-House of Lost Quotations 
By Brander Matthews 


HENEVER I have occasion to examine a new book 

of reference, dictionary or cyclopedia, written in the 

English language, I find myself recalling what Matthew 
Arnold said three-score years ago in his essay on the “ Literary 
Influence of Academies.’”’ He asserted that books of this sort 
in English were likely to be greatly inferior to the corresponding 
books in French. He asked: 


Why is all the journeyman-work of literature, as T may call it, so 
much worse done here than it is in France? I do not wish to hurt 
anybody’s feelings; but surely this is so. Think of the difference 
between our books of reference and those of the French, between our 
biographical dictionaries (to take a striking ses) and theirs; 
think of the difference between 
the translations of the classics 
turned out for Mr. Bohn’s library 
and those turned out for M. 
Nisard’s collection. 


Tis sixty years since Matthew 
Arnold exprest this opinion; and 
if he were alive now he would be 
the first to confess that the situa- 
tion has changed, greatly to our 
advantage. I venture to believe 
that the French are to-day rather 
inferior than superior to us. They 
have nothing as good in its kind as 
the “ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy” and the “New English 
Dictionary.” Bohn’s library has 
been superseded by the Loeb 
Classical Library, an American 
enterprise sustained by the labors 
of both British and American 
scholars; and this withstands com- 
parison with Nisard’s collection. 
Nor would the French find it 
easy to match Lang’s Homer and 
Theocritus, Butcher’s Aristotle’s 
“Poetics,” Jebb’s Sophocles and 
Gilbert Murray’s Euripides. On the oe hand, it must be 
admitted that the cooperative “ History of the French Language 
and Literature,” edited by Petit de Julleville, is a far more 
distinguished work than either the “Cambridge History of 
English Literature” or the “Cambridge History of American 
Literature.” 

But where the French have only one good cyclopedia, La 
Rousse’s, we have half-a-dozen, British and American; and 
where they have only one good dictionary, we have three (all 
American), the Century, the International and the Standard. 
Moreover, there are two American undertakings of a kind which 
the French have never attempted. They have not yet seen the 
advantage of imitating Poole’s “ Index to Periodical Literature,” 
with its increasingly useful sequels; and they have no collection 
of familiar quotations, or at least none to be compared for a 
moment with the invaluable Bartlett and the now revised and 
enlarged Hoyt.* As it happens, these two American compilations 
are also without any worthy British rivals. At first sight, it 
might seem that Bartlett and Hoyt were rivals of each other; 
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but when we compare them we can not. fail to see that they 
supplement one another and that each of them has its own field 
and its own method, and that they are both indispensable to the 
literary worker. 

Bartlett is exactly what its title page declares it to be; it is a 
dictionary of “Familiar Quotations: A Collection of Passages, 
Phrases and Proverbs Traced to Their Sources in Ancient and 
Modern Literature.” And Hoyt’s is exactly what its title page 
declares it to be, a “ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, Drawn 
from the Speech and Literature of All Nations, Ancient and 
Modern, Classic and Popular, in English and Foreign Text, with 
the Names, Dates and Nationalities of Quoted Authors.” The 
difference between them is ob- 
vious; Bartlett’s collects only the 
quotations which are more or less 
familiar, arranging them in the 
chronological order of their authors, 
whereas Hoyt’s does not limit 
itself to the quotations which are 
popular; in fact, every reader is 
likely to find in its pages a multi- 
tude of passages previously un- 
familiar to him, and the quotations, 
familiar and unfamiliar, are ar- 
ranged, not chronologieally by 
authors, but. by topics, so that the 
consultant, seeking passages for 
immediate practical use in connec- 
tion with a determined. theme, 
finds these grouped together and 
ready for his selection. Bartlett 
is a book of reference solely, and 
it is excellent as such, whereas 
Hoyt has a divergent utility in 
that it justifies its claim to be 
“practical” by supplying a heter- 
ogeny of quotations likely to be 
instantly useful. 

A good example of this practical 
utility of the new Hoyt can be found under the topical heading 
“Woman.” Here are twenty-two serried columns of remarks about 
the female of our species, complimentary and uncomplimentary, 
more than two hundred in all—and I must confess that a good 
half of them were unfamiliar to me. Furthermore, a head-note 


advises the reader also to consult the selections under 
“Coquette” (nine), “Matrimony” (one hundred and twenty- 
five), “Wife” (seventy), and “Wooing” (eighty-one). Here’s 
richness for you—“ infinite riches in a little room.” 


Any one, who may be called upon after dinner for an 
impromptu speech in honor of the fair sex, can here help himself 
with both hands; and he will be a man of very wide reading if he 
does not discover in this treasury many “a gem of purest ray 


' serene’? the sparkle of which will be new to his eyes. 


Of course, a satisfactory review*—-or at least a really adequate 
review—of a book of reference can be written only after the 
reviewer has made himself intimate with the volume by long usage; 
and the most that the present reviewer can claim for himself is 
that he has dipt into this portly tome here and there and that 
he has done what he can to plumb its depths. He has found 
himself so agreeably allured that he has now and again abandoned 
his casual browsing to read a score of consecutive pages, finding 
many old friends, familiar as household words, and making many 
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new acquaintances whom he will be glad to meet again. So far 
2s quotations are concerned, familiarity does not breed contempt. 
I have not only tasted this volume, I have tested it by looking 
for various waifs and strays. To my surprize I found the Comte 
de Resseguier’s quaint sonnet of only fourteen words. I was glad 
to see that the rime of the little girl who had a little curl, and 
who when she was good was very, very good, but who when she 
was bad was horrid—I was glad to see that this unforgetable 
character-sketch was properly credited to the children’s poet, 
Longfellow, whose claim to it is sometimes unrighteously denied. 
I rejoiced to discover the author of the immortal quatrain about 
good old Boston, “the land of the sacred cod.” He was a certain 
Samuel C. Bushnell, and the toast was appropriately uttered at 
a Harvard Alumni dinner (at Waterbury). And I had an added 
joy inlearning that Mr. Bushnell’s verses about Boston had inspired 
another bard, Mr. Dean Jones, to hymn the praise of New Haven, 


The home of the truth and the light, 
Where God speaks to Jones 
In the very same tones 

That he uses to Hadley and Dwight. 


I searched to make sure that the “female of the species” was 
duly recorded; and it was (p. 891); but I failed to find a note 
recording that Bret Harte had earlier informed us that “the 
female of his species laid Milton Perkins low.” I had an unsatis- 
fied curiosity as to the source of the title of “The Way of All 
Flesh”; and now my curiosity is satisfied at last, for it is here set 
down as taken from John Webster’s “ Westward Ho!” I missed 
O’Hara’s “ Fame’s eternal camping ground” under “Fame,” but 
I ran it down (by the aid of the Concordance) under “Soldiers” 
(p. 728). And by the same assistance I found Kinglake’s charac- 
terization of a British regiment in one of the Crimean battles— 
“that thin red line tipped with steel.’’ One of the most welcome 
results of my wanderings through this maze—‘but not without 
a plan’’—was to learn that it was Sir Walter Scott, in the intro- 
duction to the “Talisman,” who put into circulation the story 
of the playbill “which is said to have announced the tragedy 
of ‘Hamlet,’ the character of the Prince of Denmark being 
left out.” 

One of the novel features of the book is that a quotation from a 
foreign language is given in the original tongue, accompanied by 
an English translation; and I am glad to be able to express my 
opinion that these translations—so far as I have had time to 
compare them—are both exact and easy, that is to say, idiomatic 
and not pedantic. And the editor reveals her own avoidance of 
pedantry by not insisting unduly on her own rule, as, for example, 





— 


Courtesy Air Service, U. S. Army 


““GOOD OLD BOSTON, ‘THE LAND OF THE SACRED COD’ ” 
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where she gives passages from the 
Bible in the English of King 
James’s translators, without need- 
lessly supplying the original 
Hebrew or Greek or even the 
Latin of the Vulgate. 

The machinery of the book, so to 
term it, is ample and admirable; 
and I have used it without happen- 
ing upon more than one or two un- 
important slips. There is a Bio- 





© Dodd, Mead & Company 


There was a littie girl 
And she had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead; 
And when she was good 
She was very, very good 


—From “The Little Mother Goose” 


— And when she was bad 
She was horrid. 





-—From “The Real Mother 
Goose” 


graphical Index of forty-four double-columned pages, supplying 
the full name of every author quoted from, his nationality, his 
birth and death dates, a brief characterization, and the num- 
bers of the pages where the quotations from him may be found. 
This enables the reader to see at a glance the frequency with 
which a writer has provided quotable material. For example, 
it amused me to count that we have in this volume thirty extracts ° 
from Matthew Arnold, twenty-two from Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and only twelve from Mark Twain—evidence, if any were needed, 
that verse lends itself to quotation more readily than prose. 

Then there is the most useful apparatus of all, a Concordance of 
every significant word, filling three hundred and sixty-eight triple-_ 
columned pages. The preparation of this key to the riches of this 
treasury must have been a task of appalling magnitude, for which 

every seeker after information 

will be grateful. I have utilized 
this Concordance freely in my 
endeavor to evaluate the work of 
- the editor; and I have never once 
found it inadequate or mislead- 
ing. It is by sucha Concordance 
that the book must stand or fall. 

Altho the type chosen is neces- 

sarily small, it is clear and easily 

read. In fact, the typography of 
this stately tome is excellent in 
every way. 

Finally I may record that this 
new edition is truly “up to date.” 
It contains the phrases minted of 
late years, not only by speakers 
and writers of literary standing 
but by the humbler newspaper 
bards as well. It preserves the 
outstanding sayings uttered dur- 
ing the Great War; it credits 
them accurately, and it re- 
cords the occasions of their 
utterance. 


2 i ee 
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The Growing Pains of American Democracy 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


T IS a spritely book that 

Stuart P. Sherman has 

given us in “The Genius 
of America.’”’* A gentleman in 
the spring of middle age shaves 
off his mustache, rubs in a 
little Pompeiian cream, and 
disports himself among the 
young in order gently to wean 
them from their adventurous 
ways. If Dr. Sherman had not 
so overladen his book with quo- 
tations from Emerson, Tho- 
reau and Whitman — all of 
whom he claims as Puritans — 
one would doubtless have 
found his rapid and dogmatic 
utterances much more impor- 
tant; but when he brings him- 
self so constantly into com- 
parison with these three 
masters of literature, one some- 
times finds his pipes of Pan a 
little thin in their music. He 
lets many arrows fly at the 
younger generation, who are as 
hard to hit as a wedge of wild 
ducks, and who have a curious 
quality of assuming another 
form before you have time to get 
a bullet into their hearts. Many 
of “the young” whom Dr. Sher- 
man holds up to the sportsmen 
are rapidly becoming old; the 
fatal tonsure already appears 
on the backs of the heads 
of some of them, and their 
activities will have taken new form before his volume is in 
its fifth edition. 

The conscientious research worker, devoted to comparative 
literature, is never happy until he discovers what “the young” 
in the present are like when put back into the past. One feels it 
one’s duty to find a prototype for Mr. Mencken, Mr. Spingarn, 
Mr. Dreiser, et al. This requires some thought, but it is quite 
evident that the prototype of these gentlemen was a man who 
was young once himself—the late Horace Greeley, who, as Mr. 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson said, was “a type of American that 
no European can understand: he believed in talk, and more talk, 
and still more talk as a cure for earthly ills. He never could 
understand that any one but himself could have strong convic- 
tions.” If we take the trouble to read Greeley’s writings—a hard 
task—we shall find that he represents the attitude of “the young” 
toward the life of to-day. But in their case, tho not in his, there 
is always a chance that they will come back to reasonable sanity. 
And really some of the denunciations flung at them are both 
exaggerated and intolerant; almost anything is better than 
stagnation. 

But Dr. Sherman, when he speaks from his heart, and 












*Tue Genus or AMERICA: STUDIES IN BEHALF OF THE YOUNGER 
Generation. By Stuart P. Sherman, author of “Americans,” ‘On 
Contemporary Literature,” ete. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2. 


STUART P. SHERMAN 


ceases to invent windmills, 
touches on certain fundamen- 
tals which need to be recalled 







tous. He is weary of the term 
“service” as limited to con- 
stant, energetic activity in 


material well-doing. He is, 
perhaps, a little severe on the 
Young Men’s Christian idea of 
unremitting work as bounded 
by the word “service,” and he 
might have let the medical 
missionaries in China alone, 
for if anybody serves without 
waiting they certainly do serve 
for the good of humanity. 


If the word and thought of 
service are to be rehabilitated 
[he says], we must have new 
criterions of service. We can 
not set apart the word for 
those who give food to the 
body and withhold it from 
those who give food to the 
mind. We can not reserve it 
for those who help the sick 
and deny it to those who 
help the well. Service does 
not cease to be service when 
the intelligent and the strong 
are assisted. We can not 
consecrate the word for minis- 
ters and teachers merely be- 
cause they work for a smaller 
wage than presidents of rail- 
roads and singers in grand 
opera. Service does not cease 
to be service when it is re- 
munerated. On the contrary, 
the world, as it grows wiser, 
will steadily insist on reward- 
ing more amply all those who know how to provide what it 
wants. Deep in the heart of the world is a passion for discovering a 
larger and better life for all the people in the world, not even excluding 
the intellectual and other privileged classes; and every one who 
assists in any way at that discovery does honorable service. Further- 
more, whoever bends his full strength to increasing the healthy and 
pleasurable life of men, sooner or later will find in his work, whatever 
it is, something of the peace and satisfaction of religious devotion. 


In his chapter on “Vocations” Dr. Sherman is at his best. 
He. distinguishes between the enthusiastic admiration of the 
great crowd of men to-day for the most skilful prize-fighter, the 
best baseball pitcher, the clever chess champion, and the pathetic 
or gay moving-picture actress or actor, and that fundamental 
and unvarying respect and even affection which the average man 
has for George Washington, for Alexander Hamilton, or Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The author himself admits that he has a lingering fondness 
for certain eminent villains, such as Richard III, Cellini, Henry 
VIII, Ivan the Terrible, Frederick the Great and Napoleon. It 
seems to be rather a blot on his otherwise good taste that he 
shows no mark of admiration for Charles II, to whom England 
owes more than she will ever admit; or for Philippe Egalité, who 
possest most charming and villainous qualities. It is not that we 
admire the vices of these men, he says; “ paradoxical as it sounds, 
we seldom show ourselves such disinterested lovers of virtue as 
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when we feel a thrill of approbation in the presence of the great 
criminals.” ; 

Dr. Sherman is right when he advises the young to beware of 
the sentimentalism of the old. As a rule, old people have very 
uncertain memories, and they are the slaves of convention. It is 
the fashion for an old man to declare that he was never so happy 
as when he was young. The truth is that the most unhappy 
persons in the world are the young, but they have the fortunate 
faculty of forgetting their intermittent concern over what the 
future will bring to them. 

“Tf [ were addressing an audience on the verge of twenty,” 
adds the author, “I should say, ‘Distrust these sentimental old 
people; don’t believe a word of all this. In all probability the 
most happy and fruitful days are still to come.’” 

Dr. Sherman points out the reasons for the unhappiness of 
youth when he says that youth is the time of aspiration and 
that underneath the apparent philosophy of “ gathering flowers 
while you may, old time is still a-flying,” there is always a vague 
sorrow, which is like the touch of frost on a peach blossom. He 
says that even “Main Street” to-day longs for a philosophy. It 
is the desire for something finer and better than any experience 
has yet offered to the young. 


In “Vocation” there is much less of the assumption that the 
latest generation is full of new types. In another place Dr. Sher- 
man resignedly admits—and yet with delight in the charms of 
femininity—that there are many young girls who will endeavor to 
induce any man to do what they want him to do, without a single 
appeal to his sense of justice or his intellectual qualities. He 
cites a particular young woman, a member of a college class. 
She wanted special preferment from the august Dean She in- 
quired first of Dr. Sherman whether the Dean was married or 
not, and then she declared, with confidence, “‘Oh, I'll take care 
of the Dean,” or words to that effect. 


But these are merely echoes of what Eve said about Adam, 


probably more than once; and even St. Theresa, whom George ‘ 


Eliot discovered for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxons, and who was 
anything but “a flapper,” had her own ways of managing the 
male sex before she became a Carmelite. Dr. Sherman, who is a 
man of the world as well as a pedagog, strangely mixes up a type 
with a method. The truth is, the type has not changed at all; 
only Cleopatra has become much more the fashion than Trollope’s 
Lilly Dale, and has driven the indirect manner of persuasion 
rather off the stage for the moment. Why not admit that essen- 
tials do not change? In the seventies there was “the girl of the 
period,” and the “Boston dip,” the question whether women 
ought to propose or not, and the same wild appeal to heaven to 
save our American world from the destruction threatening it. 


Dr. Sherman’s chapter on “The Superior Class” is well worth 
serious consideration. If he would let Emerson alone and not 
obscure his own original thinking by overpolished enamels bor- 
rowed from other people, he would be much more effective. And 
why Emerson? It is true that this upright New Englander oc- 
casionally melted under the divine fire, and that the youth of the 
last two generations owe much to his inspiration; but Marcus 
Aurelius would have done as well; and Dr. Sherman himself has 
much more of warm suggestion and fine enthusiasm than Emer- 
son, who was like a light from which all heat had been abstracted, 
enclosed in a clear block of ice. 


When Dr. Sherman writes another book as seminal and as 
fraught with suggestions for wise living as this is, let us hope he 
will stand on his own legs. In “The Superior Class” he comes 
very near to the making of a definition of what democracy really 
means, but, after all, he-only describes it. Democracy, he says, 
politically and socially considered, is a method of recruiting a 
superior class. He considers that women have a greater influence 
in American life than they ever had. He is of the opinion that 
the modern woman, inferior to the modern man in this respect, 
is struggling between a bold imagination and a timorous intelli- 
gence. 


The women of the “sheltered class” require—he quotes 


this from a writer of the New York T%imes—as much education 
for the use of the ballot as the Southern peasantry and the North- 
ern foreign-born. He takes Mrs. Katherine Gerould as an 
example. It is evident that he regards Mrs. Gerould very rightly 
as one of the first of our stylists. In her stories she shows, he 
thinks, a bold imagination; in her essays a timorous intelligence. 
She is an example, then, of the American woman of the “sheltered 
class,’ and, as far as one can gather from the implications of Dr. 
Sherman, she is a representative of those people who, in a de- 
mocracy, must undertake the management of society. 


Mrs. Gerould, he says, looks on the Concord set of the happy 
times of Hawthorne and Emerson and the Alcotts as rather 
‘“underbred.” The surroundings, it seems, of the Emersons, the 
Hawthornes and the Peabodys were not adequate signs of an 
inward elegance, which Chinese rugs, Chippendale chairs and 
silver Roman lamps would have imparted to them. In fact, it 
would seem, according to Dr, Sherman’s presentation of Mrs. 
Gerould’s ideas, that if you get the right kind of Persian rug, 
some real Florentine carved walnut, and a little bronze of the 
right period, the virtue of elegance soaks into you from the 
outside. 


But surely the “superior class” that intends to manage society 
and feels it has the right to do so does not take this point 
of view. There is an exotic class that takes this point of view— 
a class very common in literature, but not so common among us 
in life, which exists in no other country except among the very 
middle-middle classes in England; and we who admire the 
sanity and distinction of many of Mrs. Gerould’s essays can 
hardly believe that she is responsible for this hopelessly snobbish 
and bourgeois point of view. 


Mrs. Gerould, it seems, hopes for little in the cause of real cul- 
ture from the West—“‘We can not count on the West to help us, 
for the West is curst with State universities.” It is assumed 
that one of the essentials of culture is the love and appreciation 
of beauty. If the State universities of the West have done as 
little for the cultivation of the love of beauty—such a love as the 
poorest Italian peasant of the Campagna has—as Mrs. Gerould’s 
hereditary Eastern universities, culture in our country is cer- 
tainly in a bad way! One can not agree entirely with Dr. Sher- 
man in his estimate of Mrs. Gerould. She has had great oppor- 
tunities for knowing a simpler and better form of society than 
that in which her creatures move; but if Dr. Sherman’s inter- 
pretation of the genius of America were really true—out of regard 
for his susceptibilities one must use the subjunctive — this 
would be one of the most hopeless countries in all the world 
to live in. 


Every American ought to read his “ What Is a Puritan?” It 
is full of subtle, unconscious humor, and it bristles with the 
causes of mental irritation which will force the thoughtful to 
read and reread it, and to put swear words on the margin. One 
can not pay a modern essay greater compliment than this. 
We discover that Cromwell was tolerant, that Walt Whitman 
was a Puritan, and that Cotton Mather was a most attractive 
man. 


The difficulty of a pedagog when he writes on mundane things 
is that he can not get rid of his books. Now literature to-day is 
much more an expression of personal feelings or emotions than 
of a general mental condition, and therefore neither Mrs. Gerould 
nor Mrs. Wharton nor Booth Tarkington nor Sinclair Lewis can 
be taken as typifying a common point of view—that is, an Ameri- 
can point of view. And when Dr. Sherman talks of the “literature 
of the Middle West,” he seems just as unreasonable as if London, 
having sated itself with Thackeray, should wonder why Birming- 
ham or Manchester did not produce a rival. But the “Genius of 
America”’ is at its best when read aloud. It was at its best 
when Dr. Sherman spoke its contents, with sparkles in his eyes. 
It is an interesting, amusing, irritating document, with touches 
of extremely profound, original and sane thought. It is more 
the result of contemplation and meditation than of wide 
observation. 
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Notable New Books 
STELLA DALLAS 


Olive Higgins Prouty 





An absorbing story of the marriage of a man of breeding and a woman, generous at heart, 
but uncultured. A novel of the widest interest, for there is a Stella Dallas in every community. 
She is a part of every city, town, and village where there is a Main Street and social barriers. $2.00. 


THE SEA-HAWK 
Rafael Sabatini 


Elemental in its wild adventures 
is this story of the stirring days 
of Queen Elizabeth, and of how 
Sir Oliver Tressiliam became a 
Barbary Corsair, winning for 
himself the title of Hawk of 
the Sea. $2.00. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER 
Ian Hay Beith 


“The sheer joy of a volume from thé pen of Major 
Beith is one of the events of the year.’”—Boston 
Transcript. $2.00. 


SKY-LINE INN 
Donal H. Haines 
Introduces to the company of excep- 
tional characters in fiction the figure of 
Théophile Gélas, innkeeper in the Sier- 
ras and optimistic philosopher. $2.00. 


ISLAND GOLD 


Valentine Williams 


A breathless succession of adventures in 
a swiftly moving narrative. ‘The mys- 
tery is baffing. The villain is Clubfoot 
himself. Need more be said? $2.00. 


PRELUDES 


John Drinkwater 


A notable new group of poems by the English poet, 
playwright and lecturer; author of “Abraham 
Dincolns 51.25. 


DANCE OF LIFE 
Havelock Ellis 


Essays on the art of living by “the most civilized 
Englishman living to-day... .” (H. L. Mencken). 
$4.00. 


THE SOUTHERN SIERRAS 


IN CALIFORNIA 
Charles F. Saunders 


A delightful and informing book about a region of 
great beauty. $4.00. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


THE HIDDEN ROAD 


DAMAGED SOULS 

Gamaliel Bradford 
Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, John 
Randolph, John Brown, P. T. Barnum, Ben Butler, 
form a strange, robust, picturesque company, and 
every reader must find enough of himself in them to 
be absorbed in this study of their damaged souls. 
$3.50. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
IN THE WORLD WAR 


Grosvenor B. Clarkson 


A work of the first importance, as the authoritative 
history of this basic phase of the war. $6.00. 


LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 
Joseph QO. Adams 
This notable book presents the story of Shakespeare’s 
private and public career with a full- 
ness and clearness that has not hitherto 
seemed possible. $7.50. 


THINGS 


REMEMBERED 
Arthur S. Hardy 
Mr. Hardy tells with brilliant style and 
ever present wit some of the more in- 
teresting episodes in a varied life, as 
author and- diplomat. $5.00. 


MAGIC FLAME 
Robert H. Schauffler 


New poems together with a rigorous se- 
lection of Schauffler’s former work. $1.50. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS 
Pope Pius XI 
His Holiness has been an intrepid mountaineer and 
his own accounts of adventures are of world-wide 
interest. $2.00. 


UNVEILED 

LADIES OF 

STAM BOUL 
Demetra Vaka 


A vivid account of Turkey’s 
“new women,” by the author 
of “Haremlik.” $4.00. 





DEMETRA VAKA 


Elsie Singmaster 
At sixteen, attractive in body and with a fine mind, Phebe is convinced that to love and 


be loved is the object of human existence. To her life is love, and without love, life is nothing. 
. 6 a ? r 
What she learns in the next ten years as she wanders down the “hidden road” to knowledge 


is told in this distinguished novel. $2.00. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 





O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1922 


With an introduction by Dr. Blanche Colton Williams 


The most unusual of this excellent series of books. Some of its 
contents such as Irvin Cobb’s “Snake Doctor” and Charles Tenney 
Jackson’s “The Horse of Hurricane Reef” would be notable in years 
of superlative literary productions. ($1.90) 


Wisdom’s Daughter: The Life and Love Story of “She-Who- 
Must-Be-Obeyed” by H. Rider Haggard 


The favorite author of a half hundred romances writes the fasci- 
nating diary of “She” of ancient Egypt. ($1.75) 





Marriage Short Stories of Married Life by American Writers 


Tarkington, Hergesheimer, Zona Gale, Theodore Dreiser, and 

Charles G. Norris are among the many notable writers who con- 
The same old Tark—just watch him shy . a 7 5 4 
Oe eee tribute to this unusual symposium of fiction. ($2.00) 


Away behind his cigarette 
When ‘‘Danny Deever”’ is the cry. 


Keep up the call and by and by ; e i 
Won wmieeiinm reiend Ds Baa The Perilous Seat by Caroline Dale Snedeker 
e same old Tark. 

“We find the pages before us brimming with names familiar to 
be Ce Soa eb oy MEE se followers of classic letters. The story can be read with delight, with. 
graduate days of Booth Tarkington, Princetonian, the assurance that the settings are accurate.”—New York World. 
cosmopolitan and Indianan. From a boyhood as ($1.75): 
a fellow townsman. of Riley and Meredith Nicholson,  . 
in Indianapolis, Tarkington passed on through col- W 
lege, traveled extensively and wrote for five years with The ou nded Name DY LD ee ra ster, 

a resulting income, he confesses, of exactly $22.50. 
“Life” first accepted one of his gokes and Gibson A royalist’s adventure in Napoleonic times. “It will keep the tired 
illustrated it. “Cherry,” an historical sketch of city man by the fireside and the sleepy school girl sitting up in bed 


Princeton, was his first accepted story, though “ Mon- : ” 
sieur Beaucaire,” following shortly, led him to fame. to damage her eyes by candle light.” —The Spectator. ($2.00) 


Dramatist and novelist, Tarkington has found wide 
favor with the American people. He has twice been 


awarded the Pulitzer prize for the American novel, Fiery Particles by Cink. Montague 


an honor accorded to no other writer. His favorite 


sport is boating, his favorite reading biography, and : P : 
among his favorite anthers four? are. Brenchwan: Stories of war and peace by the author of Disenchantment. 


Cherbuliez, Daudet, Balzac and Dumas. .. . Shakesperean : . .’-—CurisTopHER Mor ey. ($1.75) 


The Fascinating Stranger | 


and Other Stories 
éy Booth Tarkington 


How Mr. Tuttle lived in a limousine—and incidentally drank too much. 
Master Lawrence Coy, nine years old, and his terrible hatred of all women. 
The matrimonial ghost that lurked in the new home of a bride and groom. 


The reaction on the return of a man who had been out of the world since 1904—particularly 
his reactions on meeting Jeanette, the flapper. : 


And other tales by the ‘‘most significant living American novelist.” 
y & g 


($2.00) 


(377 copies numbered and signed by the author, $5.00) 


Garden City, New York In Canada, 25 Richmond St., West, Toronto 


. 
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Doubleday, Rage. Geo. 


A Book of British amd American Verse edited by 
Henry Van Dyke. Assisted as editor by Hardin Craig and Asa Don 
Dickinson 


An anthology rich in sound taste and range of scholarship. One of 
the most beautiful books of the year. (Cloth, $4.00. Leather, $5.00) 


The Letters of Lord amd Lady Wolseley 
by Sir George Arthur 


edited 


Gladstone, Queen Victoria, Gordon, Tennyson, the Czar—most of 
the great figures of political and social history of the period 1870 to 
IQII cross the pages of these witty letters of Field Marshal and 
Lady Wolseley. ($5.00) 


My Two Countries 


Nancy Astor talks of homes and nations with the simplicity, the fire, 
and the charm that has made her the leading lady of her generation. 


($1.25) 


by Viscountess Astor 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
by Burton J. Hendrick 


“Two of the noblest volumes ever issued by a publisher.”—Sir 
Wiuiam Rosertson NICOLL. 


Page 


My Experiences at Scotland Yard _ by Basil Thomson 


He tells of astounding figures like Trebitsch, a Hungarian Jew who 
was by turns a clergyman, a member of Parliament and a spy—“any 
one of his chapters,” says the N. Y. Times, “would furnish a Sir 
Conan Doyle with the materials for a half a dozen novels.” — ($2.50) 


Wild Animal Homesteads by Enos 4. Mills 


The habitude of the beaver and the bear and other Western animals— 
as told by a great naturalist. ($2.50) 


A Handbook of Cookery for a Small House 


by Fessie Conrad 


The greatest of the domestic arts. 


Conrad. 


With an introduction by Joseph 
($1.75) 


(2 vols., $10.00) 


From a drawing in Time 


Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski—seaman, Englishman, 
Pole, novelist—zwas born in southern Poland in 1857. 
He grew to boyhood in Cracow and at the age of nine, 
on looking at a map of Africa, pointed his finger to the 
mysterious heart of the dark continent and said, 
“When I grow up I shall go there.’ And he did— 
twenty years later—to Stanley Falls. 


Conrad dreamed of the sea, which he had never seen, 
and for his wild desire to be a sailor he earned from his 
friends the name of “a hopeless Don Quixote.” He 
sailed from Marseilles in 1874 and earned his cap- 
tain’s papers ten years later at the age of twenty-six.. 


In 1894 he left the sea for good, having contracted an 
African fever. He carried with him, though, the MSS. 


. for his first book, “ Almayer’s Folly,” and for the past 


quarter of a century has lived with the memory of 
his youth. 


Conrad’s books are an immortal record of the sea and 
its people, and his name, said James Gibbon Huneker, 
“ts the only one that may be linked with the immortal 
company of Meredith, Hardy and Henry James.” 


The We ra of Joseph Conrad 


‘His books are fruits in the spiritual order of the grace of the sea; they are acts of piety to the 
memory of those days when chance, blind and inscrutable, marked him with the indelible sign 


Olsthenscas ee 


His stories are forever unfolding in one’s mind unguessed meanings full of 


the loveliness of mirrored youth, of that something sentient which seems to dwell in ships.” 
The Deep Sea Edition, 24 Vols. in sea blue leather, each, $2.25 
In a blue cloth edition, each, $1.90 


Garden City, New York 


In Canada, 25 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
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Springtime Wanderings Among Outdoor Books 
By A. Donald Douglas 


PRING deferred maketh sick 
the heart; but when at last 
she does bring back blue days 

and fair, most of us are eager to have 
a rendezvous with her. What if she 
is a fickle maiden notoriously late to 
appointments? We continue to be- 
lieve in her, and to offer Kaster hats 
as hardy annual sacrifices to her 
snowy, capricious temper. Winter 
has been too much with us, wherein 
late to the office and soon home again, 
getting grippe and spending money on 
theaters (plus war tax), we lay waste 
our hours in an indoor fever of con- 
fined activity. Let one insinuating 
vernal fragrance float like a promise 
into the schoolroom, and the primrose 
blossoms not more rath in the meadows 
than the shining morning boy on the 
baseball diamond, or the one little, 
two little, three little savages grub in 
the woods. The sedate and the 
secescent rush no less eagerly, tho 
with a more dignified haste, into the 
outdoor world to welcome the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, and if you 
know how to woo them, bloom also 
in the home garden. 

What will your well-kept garden 
wear? If the wild flowers grow in far 
secret glades beyond your journeying, 
you may indulge your vigorous un- 
roving energy- with the mattock and 
the hoe. The choice may lie between 
a sloping rock or rose garden; and 
if you know the rules of ornament, 
appropriateness, sound construction and scale you can not go 
wrong, especially if you have the aid and guidance of W. 5S. 
Rogers’ book, “Planning Your Garden.’ “ Pottermg” about 
the garden is pottering in the strict sense of the creative artist. 
With a limited income at the mercy of an unlimited income tax 
no one now save the very rich may achieve the designed propor- 
tions and the formal exquisite richness of the Medieval Pleasance, 
the Garden of Delight, the Italian Renaissance Garden, that of 
the Tudors or Elizabethans, all of which are described in Esther 
Singleton’s “The Shakespeare Garden”’;? but at least you can 
visit a Shakespeare garden in Van Cortlandt Park, and if you 
labor faithfully and well you can aspire to a full, comfortable 
harvest of beets, cabbages, cauliflowers, sweet corn, celery, 
parsnips, radishes, and spinach.’ In the eighth century and up 
to the seventeenth the venerable monks and the no less venerable 
Parkinson, the last of the great herbalists, sought in herbs a cure 
for disease, demoniac possession, and long-seated melancholy. 
This curious subject is elaborately treated in Eleanor Sinclair 





Tilustrated by the 
$1.75. 

With numerous 
345 pages. New 


1PLANNING YOUR GARDEN. 
author. 301 pages. 


By W. S. Rogers. 
New York: Doubleday, Page. 
2 THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN. By Esther Singleton. 
Illustrations from photographs and old woodcuts. 
York: The Century Company. 
3THE Home VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
New York: Macmillan. $1.75. 


By Ella M. Freeman. 207 pages. 





SNOWMASS PEAK AND LAKE, SOPRIS NATIONAL 
FOREST, COLORADO 


Fishernian on raft in foreground. 
Smoothly,” by Elon Jessup (Putnam). 


Rohde’s volume on “The Old English 
Herbals.’ The modern gardener is 
less hopeful in such matters, being 
content to find occupation for a busy 
hour and sustenance for the family. 

On high poetic authority we are 
informed that in spring the burnished 
dove glitters as from the sun and the 
wanton lapwing gets him a very 
superior crest. Now unless the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (11th Edition) 
looms elose to hand most of us can 
hardly tell the difference between a 
lapwing and a nuthatch, or the deli- 
cate distinction between chipping and 
vesper sparrows. If, however, the 
spring fever takes you further a-field 
and a-wood than your own front-door 
garden, you really ought to know that 
a nighthawk does not devour grown 
hens, and that a warbler feasts on 
worms. First aid in all such matters 
can be found in “ Bird Biographies,” 
by Alice E. Ball.2 When the piping 
voice at your side asks you to name 
the bird caroling in the tree, or flitting 
down the deep arch of the blue sky, 
and you answer with parental vague- 
ness, “Oh, just another bird,” when 
all the time it is an indigo bird, then 
your wisdom is forever suspect, and 
your child wants the Book of Knowl- 
edge for Christmas instead of that 
radio set (concerts nightly). All you 
must do is to read “Poems About 
Birds” °—a book whose first poem is 
composed: by no less formidable an 
ancient than the venerable Bede—and learn bird habits from 
stories of vivid accuracy’ and you are ready to recognize a red- 
wing by the flirt of his tail. 

The fabled tired business man is often only tired of business. 
From too much trampling in the subway, from hope of margins 
and fear of insurance agents set free, he disguises himself as a 
duckhunter and crouches all night in a damp swamp to learn that 
the darkest hour for ducks comes before dawn. He may have 
murderous intentions upon ruffed grouse, quail, woodcock, 
pheasant, or snipe. He buys a gun, acquires a dog, and goes 
right on with the shooting. He may have no less murderous but 
less sanguinary intentions upon the little fishes in the sea, or the 
trout and bass that speckle the watery floors of lake or stream. 
The astute and experienced fisherman (be he a compleat angler 


From “Roughing It 


4TuE Otp Encuisn Hersars. By Eleanor Sinclair Rohde. 235 pages. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. $7. 

’>Brrp Brocraputes. By Alice E. Ball. Illustrated by Robert Bruce 
Horsfall. 291 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. 

6Porms Anout Brrps. Chosen and edited by H. J. Massingham, with 
an Introduction by J. C. Squire. 406 pages. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

7Know1ne Birps Turoven Stores. By Floyd Bralliar. Illustrated 
by E. R. Kalmbach. 340 pages. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $2. 

8Wina SHootinc anp AneiinG. By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd. 226 
pages. New York: Scribner’s. 
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A modern “‘ Vanity Fair’ 


“Here is a book which does for the 
New York of our own day what Thack- 
eray’s ‘Vanity Fair’ did for the London 
of a hundred years ago.”’ 


—HeEnry vAN Dyke. 










One of the striking features of this fas- 
cinating story is its modernity. A novel 
could hardly be more up to the minute. 
It opens in November, 1921. A dinner- 
party before a third of the book is over 
occurs on February 10, 1922, and an 
important event toward the story’s end 
takes place on May 109, less than a year 
ago. 











“Mr. Train’s singular skill in making 
use of familiar happenings, of actual 
persons and events, easily identified by 
the moderately well-informed reader, is 
much in evidence. They appear natur- 
ally, with no forced effect.” 

—New York Sun. 












The Burning Spear 









Through the Wheat 







amusing books ever written. 








“One of the books of 1923 that will live beyond 1923.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








This satire, first published anonymously in England in 1918, may be regarded as Mr. 
Galsworthy’s protest against war-time propaganda. It is deeply humorous. $1.50 


FULLERTON 
The Orissers By L.H. Myers ae 
‘< The Orissers’ is a great book. . .. Reminds me again and again of some of the great } ae 
chapters in Thomas Hardy’s writings.” —The Sphere. $2.00 This story is a little mas- 


Here at last, after five years of mental readjustment, is the true story of the American 
soldier in France, a novel inspired neither by bitterness nor false idealism. $1.75 


f Presid 
The Vegetable { postman 


This fantastic satire, which takes the form of a play in three acts, is one of the most 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597-599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HIS CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN 


By Arthur Train 


It is not enough to say that this remarkable story is the out- 
standing novel of the spring. Its importance Is not to be ex- 
pressed in terms of a single season, for it 1s recognized as the 
most revealing picture of contemporary American society yet 
presented in a novel, drawn by a man whose opportunities for 
observation have been exceptional—one who views the ‘times 
with clear and steady eyes and sees, as the Boston Transcript 
declares, “below the surface of things.” 





But the success of ‘His Children’s Children”—now a ‘“‘best seller” all 
over the country—is due to its enthralling quality as a story as well as to 
its significance as a social study. It has what many recent novels have 
lacked—a well-defined, cohesive plot, with a narrative interest which now ° 
and again grips the reader with extraordinary intensity and which is sus- 
tained at a high level throughout the story. “We do not recall a moment,” 
says the New York World, ‘in which the narrative stands still or even 
drags.” > 


International Book Review: 

“It is a very ambitious book, this of Mr. Train’s, but it Is one In which the 
extent of achievement justifies the ambition, a book deserving far more ex- 
tended comment than is possible within the limits of a review. It is mter-~ 
esting, vivid, real to a degree which can perhaps be fully appreciated only 
by those personally acquainted with the kind of people and with the exist- 
ence it presents. Rich in contrasts, thoughtful, well written, ‘His Children’s 
Children’ is a thoroughly worth-while novel.” 


GrorcE Barr McCurcueon says of it: 
“T consider it a great story. I haven’t read anything m a long time that 
made a deeper impression on me.”’ $2.00 at all bookstores 


By JoHN GALSWORTHY Conquistador 


By KaTHARINE 





terpiece: a drama quick 

with human passions, vivid with color. 
“Mrs. Gerould has put into it pro- 

found human sensations. She has flung 

about it the bright and colorful garment 

of her style, given glimpses of a back- 

ground that is rich as a bit of old tapes- 

» 


try.”—HILpEGARDE HAWTHORNE in the 
$1.50 New York Herald. $1.50 


By Tuomas Boyp 


By F. Scorr FirzGERALD 
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and not an incomplete amateur) - 
knows the most devious intri- 
cacies of fly-casting, wet-fly fish- 
ing, and dry-fly fishing, and how he 
may with most patience and ad- 
dress entice the reluctant finny 
bass into the waiting and _ hos- 
pitable boat. You don’t put the 
bait on the hook in any old 
fashion. The way of the trout is 
not the way of the bass; and a 
tartog fishes with greatest eager- 
ness upon a succulence of small 
green crabs. In spring and sum- 
mer he who can, fishes; he who 
can’t, plays chess. They offer 
equal fascinations in that they 
both require an infinite capacity 
for keeping still. 

Young people can not keep 
still hour after hour waiting for 
the early fish to catch the worm, 
and so they had better be occupied in discovering the wild 
flowers that star the fields and hillsides and lend enchantment 
to the long perspectives of the forest glades. In the football 
season all that most of us know about roses is that they cost six 
dollars a dozen, and they are hothouse roses born but to die in 
the crush and pandemonium as the fullback squirms triumphing 
across the goal-line. Even as we walk the fields where two is 
company, and a cow is always in the way, can we tell a Jarge 
flowering trillium from a fringed polygala? Cypripedium parvi- 
florum; cypripedium acaule; monarda fistulosa! Names mon- 
strous like conjurements and boggling incantations! Yet it 
isn’t as bad as all that, nor is an acquaintance with wild flowers 
a privilege reserved for scholars who have kept up their sonorous 
unintelligible Latin. You can just as easily know the wild 
flowers by their given English names, which already you know 
vaguely from the poets. We know that rosemary is for remem- 
brance, whatever that means. It is more useful to know that in 
May you may look for the cardinal flower and the magenta, in 
June for the blueflag and the columbine, in August for the blue- 
bell and the shamrock.’ Music may not have charms to soothe 
the savage elephant breast. Even within that formidable tegu- 
ment it may induce a sweet unrest. Yet a love of flowers is a 
sure sign and proof of the 
civilized man.  Shakes- 
peare’s love of flowers re- 
veals more than just a 
sentimental weakness. 
More than the other blood- 
clotted Elizabethan dram- 
atists he may lay claim to 
the compassionate modern 
mind, which would rather 
linger over a marigold and 
larkspur than throw old 
shoon at the nocturnal 
cat. 

In our spring wander- 
ings many of us will not 
get so far as the Malay 
jungles, where gigantical 
constrictors drag their slow 
length along. Even com- 
mutation rates wouldn’t 
carry us to the bearded 
tiger in his den and the rhinoceros in his own particular private 
swamp. These quaint and curious quadrupeds, however, are 
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NOTHING BETTER TO DO THAN TO 
PLAY ALL DAY 


From “Putter Perkins,” by Kenneth Brown. 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


°Tup Boox or Witp Flowers ror YounG Propre. By F. Schuyler 
Matthews. Illustrated by the author. 387 pages. New York: Put- 
nam’s. $3. 





WOODCUT FROM THE TITLE PAGE OF THE 
HERBALL.” 


From “The Old English Herbals,’ by E. S. Rohde (Longmans). 


snared by resolute men who 
penetrate into dismal sloughs and 
bring back the jungle folk for 
our contemplation in the wide 
areas of the Bronx Park.” We 
may there envisage a constrictor 
without active danger of its em- 
brace. Most of us would rather 
trap a potato bug in its lair than 
an orang-utang in its ancestral 
tree. Yet once a hugeous ape is 
snared and drafted for overseas 
service we pay him the supreme 
compliment of free peanuts. <A 
rhinoceros in a park is strange 
enough; a rhinoceros on a river’s 
brim must be an horrific and 
appalling spectacle. The tank 
in the cage of the prisoned hippo- 
potamus is not after all the Congo 
River, and not even a hippopota- 
mus all hide and no brain can 
swim inhis tank with the same splashy enthusiasm as in the Congo. 

Not even a bachelor, of course, can afford a trip to Africa 
and see the animals living their own lives far from the hard 
stare of sweaty yokels at the circus. Recent moving pic- 
tures, however, have brought Africa, if not to our front door, 
atleast to the theater, and also in the illustrations and pages 
of such a book as Major 
Stevenson - Hamilton’s 
“Animal Life in Af- 
rica’’' we may see the 
king of beasts in his 
rightful empire. Hyenas 
and jackals yammer like 
lost souls to the im- 
mense moon; vast herds 
of antelope and giraffe 
darken the ground and 
pass like a phantasma- 
goria before the vision; 
lions and chetas roar 
into the echoing night; 
the hippopotamus and 
rhinoceros gambol and 
snort in muddy rivers; 
a crocodile gapes for 
whom he may devour; 
the ostrich rises early 
on the wings of the 
morning and runs to 
the uttermost parts of 
the desert. If we wish 
to understand the bal- 
ance of slaughter where- 
by Nature preserves 
her power we should 
remember that the 
birds of prey, African 
or American, are among 
the best friends of man 
in that they destroy 
uncounted multitudes 
of snakes and rodents 
and bugs. In the past 
farmers have shot hawks not wisely but too well; but now 
farmers as well as nature lovers are beginning to learn that 
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NORMAN E. BROOKES 


From “Singles and Doubles,’ by W. J. 
Tilden, 2d. (Doran) 


10TRAPPING Witp ANIMALS IN MaLay JUNGLES. 
207 pages. New York: Duffield & Co. 


uAnmaL Lire in Arrica. By Major J. Stevenson-Hamilton. 
pages. New York: E. P. Dutton. $4 


By Charles Mayer. 
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PILGRIM’S REST 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


The Spectator says: 


“Pilgrim’s Rest is essentially a novel with a hero. 
.. . Pilgrim’s Rest is such an admirable book 
that we are driven to ask ourselves why it is not a 
better one. It has great breadth of treatment 
and marvelous sureness of touch; it is free from 
any taint of morbidity. It is exciting and even 
sensational; but the excitement is the excitement 
of life, not of fiction. It portrays the romance in 
industrial conditions without a hint of false senti- 
ment or romanticism. Its effect as a whole’ is 
marred by faults which inferior writers, through the 
very paucity of their material, often’ avoid: over- 
crowding of detail, weakness in design and uncer- 
tainty of emotional emphasis. But these, after 
all, are minor defects, and in the full, proud sail 
of Mr. Brett Young’s narrative they seem trifling. 
Pilgrim’s Rest, with all its blemishes, remains one 
of the most interesting novels of the year.” 





At all bookstores, $2.00, postage extra 








BRETT YOUNG has arrived and his novels merely 
await that wider popular recognition which 1s 
certain to follow such continuous good work as 
“The Crescent Moon,” “The Young Physictan,” 
“Undergrowth,” “The Tragic Bride,” “The Black 
Diamond,” “ The Red Knight” and this new volume. 
They are obtainable through any bookstore. 


In JUNE: 
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In AUGUST; 





BREAD 
















Three exceptionally interesting novels are to appear within the next three months 


These books can be bought through any bookstore, postage extra, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 









The House of the Secret 
From the French of CLAUDE FARRERE 


The ‘N.Y. Times: “Here is a new stunt in the story 
of romantic mystery.” 






The Literary Review: “An extraordinarily tense and 
hair-raising narrative.” 

The Boston Herald: ‘‘Positively the weirdest mystery 
story of the season.” 









First American ed. 


$3.50. 











Sweet Pepper 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. A First Novel 


It is creating a stir in London for its vivid repro- 
duction of the flavor of Hungarian life, for its ex- 
traordinary power of presenting human character 
and characteristic speech. $2.00 


The Dancer of Shamahka 
By ARMEN OHANIAN 


Amazing in its rich word coloring, vivid as an 
Oriental interior, is this story of an Asiatic woman. 
The spicy breath of the East is in it, the flavor 
none but an Asiatic writer could give it. $2.00 


An Unknown Quantity 
By GERARD HOPKINS 


The New York Times praises it as having “‘vitality, 
reality, distinctive quality. The story is cleverly told 
with much interesting, even sparkling dialogue.” $2.00 




























By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, Author of “Joanna Godden”’ . 


THE END OF THE HOUSE OF ALARD 


Miss Kaye-Smith is rated by many as the foremost writer of fiction in England to-day 


By VICENTE BLASCO IB ANEZ, Author of ‘The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” “‘ Blood and Sand,” etc. 


THE TEMPTRESS (The Land of All the World) 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS, Author of “ Brass.” 


Presents the increasingly insistent question of woman in industry 





If you are interested in these authors, or in having the best of the new fiction 
provided for your summer reading, place an early order with your local bookseller 


Price of each, $2.00, postage extra 
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every hawk is not to be shot at sight or every owl at 
dawn. 

Every one loves to stroll through the cool recesses of the deep 
woods or observe the majesty of forests stippling the ridges of 
ereat mountains. Not every one realizes that the destruction 
of forests for commercial exploitation, or the carelessness of a 
single camper may in a day destroy what it has taken Nature 
centuries to build. The leveling of forests appears less cruel 
and sanguinary than the wanton murder of animals; and yet the 
cruelty is no less real, and the disappearance of forests no less 
certain than the disappearance of some of the most interesting 
wild animals. Buffaloes now walk at will on government pre- 
serves, and bears beg sugar from the kindly tourist; but people 
continue to regard forests as imperishable merely because they 
once appeared inexhaustible. Not their usefulness alone is cause 
for their protection. Every one of us would hate to imagine a time 
when forests are as extinct as the dodo and the giant sloth. 

Our national forests’ have been protected and preserved alone 
by the efforts of a little group of wilful men who refuse to let them 
die merely so that 
campers might go on 
throwing lighted cig- 
arets and hot ashes all 
over the place. It is 
the most vicious of 
criminal carelessness 
to keep the camp-fires 
burning after you 
have gone back to the 
city and left a charred 
forest as a sacrifice to 
a complete holiday. 
When America was 
discovered, vast for- 
ests covered all the 
eastern and southern 
sections, and after an 
arid stretch of West- 
ern prairies floated 





like an enormous 

green sea from the 

Rockies to the Pacific. 
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dustries and cities. 


The other half is still classified as forest land, but here, too, the 
forests have largely disappeared.” In this immolation the camper 
has had his disreputable share. Trees are as good citizens (tho 
without the vote) as many Democrats and Republicans. The 
chief difference is that many voters are harmlessly moth-eaten 
with discredited ideas, whereas trees really are moth-eaten. We 
can not have too ceaseless a vigilance against insect and fire 
and commercial greed, lest the grandeur of forests perish from 
this earth. 

If on a camping trip you get lost in the woods, you promise to 
be a good boy and never throw lighted matches again. You 
decided to camp on the blissful ignorant assumption that in 
going back to nature all you needed was a kit and a glad smile. 
You then began to realize that a vacation has its responsibilities 
of preparation, and even as joyous and casual an escapade as 
camping is just as hard work as getting down to the office on 
Monday morning. Perhaps you can paddle your own canoe, 
and can more or less put up a tent, but rather less than more. 


Do you know how to avoid the poison squad of the woods, the 
2'THE ScHooL Boox or Forestry. By Charles Lathrop Pack. 157 
pages. Philadelphia: The American Tree Association. $1. 
8%Our VANISHING Forests. By Arthur Newton Pack. 
New York: Macmillan. $2. 
4'TreEs As Goop Citizens. By Charles Lathrop Pack. 
Philadelphia: -The-American Tree Association. $2. 


188 pages. 


245 pages. 





SHOOTING FROM A SINGLE BATTERY 


From “Wing Shooting and Angling,” by Eugene V. Connett, 3d. (Scribner) 
venomous sumac and the deadly mushroom? If you don’t, you 
will live to scratch and regret it. Woods etiquette, using a com- 
pass in the woods, sailing a boat, choosing a camp site, these are 
matters of serious culture on which your life may depend, or at 
least a good wetting. If you are wise you will know all about 
everything before you start. You can read it in a book” and it 
won’t in any way lessen the wonderment of the seductive woods 
or the serene mirror of the glinting lake. Any dog can swim, but 
you would not be just any dog, and so you learn all the ingenious 
and diversified methods of propulsion whereby a man may breast 
the deep. Their name is not legion: they have much more 
interesting names, trudgeon and crawl, racing breast-stroke, and 
racing back-stroke, side-stroke and racing dive. Nor is diving 





A CAPTIVE ELEPHANT IN 
From “Trapping Wild Animals in Malay Jungles,” by Charles 


INDIA - 


Mayer. (Duffield) 


simply a question of rushing in where angels would fear to tread. 
water. The plain front-dive, the swallow-dive, the front and 
back jack-knife. They are all you do not know yet, and all you 
need to know. 
(Continued on page 61) 
% Roucuine Iv Smoorniy. By Elon Jessup. 247 pages. New York: 
Putnam’s. $2.50. 
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Some antec and Others in Playful 
Mood 


(Continued from page 31) 


that “Diogenes himself had some difficulty in discovering Truth 
at the bottom of wells.” 

Such glimpses there are of nearly every author and actor of any 
note in London since the beginning of the century; unfortunately, 
however, they are glimpses so brief that they seldom have a 
chance to blossom into anecdotes. Having lived most of his life 
on the fringes of Bohemia, Mr. Wyndham has developed a some- 
what cynical irreverence in the presence of the Great Ones, so that 
the things he does record about them are not the things which 
they would be most eager to immortalize. “ Possibly our leading 
authors,” he says, “look just a little more stupid and common- 
place than ordinary individuals, but this is merely a matter of 
opinion.” Some of them, he adds, especially the profest humor- 
ists, are not good at seeing jokes on themselves. When one of 
these, for instance, remarked that he frequently got inspiration 
for a paragraph while washing his hands, he became quite an- 
noyed at the suggestion that he take a complete bath and get 
inspiration for a whole volume. By way of introduction to the 
obsequies of the numerous London comic papers that have per- 
ished in recent years, Mr. Wyndham remarks: 


One of the most depressing experiences I know is to read the aver- 
age “comic” paper (alleged). This is probably why a supply of these 
dismal organs is always on hand in the waiting-rooms of dentists, the 
theory, of course, being that what happens subsequently in the opera- 
tor’s chair is a pleasant contrast. 


This uncomplimentary opinion, one suspects, is the result of a 
difference of view-point between the author and certain editors 
as to what is comic and what is not; one editor regarded Mr. 
Wyndham’s demand of payment at the rate of ten guineas a 
column as a cause for laughter. 

Among the many London periodicals whose demise is recorded 
in Mr. Wyndham’s pages is Young Folks, in whose columns 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” and “ Kidnapped”’ 
ran serially. Its editor, James Henderson, gave “Treasure 
Island” its title, changing it from “The Sea Cook,” the name 
which Stevenson had suggested. This editor’s very modest ideas 
on prices are attested by the author of the present volume, who 
recalls a time when the now distinguished novelist A. S. M. 
Hutchinson was glad to get five shillings a week out of the cashier, 
and when Mr. Wyndham himself was fain to accept seven shillings 
sixpence as top price for an article or short story. He admits, 
however, that Mr. Henderson ran a free luncheon table in Red 
Lion Court, where contributors were welcome on Fridays, and 
where he received more in mutton chops than he was ever paid 
in cash. 

Here is one of the many things told about Lord Northcliffe: 


It happened that, much to the annoyance of “the Chief’’—who 
simply could not understand that anybody could ever want to leave 
his employment—the editor of one of his Sunday papers resigned, in 
order to accept a better job from a rival firm. Thereupon (so the tale 
goes), Northcliffe bestowed the vacant position upon a young man 
then occupying a very subordinate post on his staff. The next thing 
he did was to send for this fortunate youth and remark that he had 
also decided to make him a director. 

“Oh, thank you very much, my lord,” returned the recipient of 
this unexpected bounty, almost prostrating himself on the floor with 
gratitude. ‘‘Very good, indeed, of your lordship to recognize me like 
this. I’m sure I don’t know what I’ve done to deserve it.” 

Northcliffe, however, who hated snobbery among his employees, 
cut this performance very short. 

“TDon’t worry yourself about that,” he said grimly. ‘You haven’t 
done anything. You're not nearly clever enough. I’m not making 
you a director because you deserve it, but just to show your predeces- 
sor, that ungrateful fool Gubbins, what he’s missed by leaving me.” 


Historians probably will find slim pickings in Mr. Wyndham’s 
book, but by the same token the entertainment-seeker will find 
no dull pages. 
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Building a Lighthouse for the Blind 


Tales of Herotsm and Fine Achievement 


men of the combatant nations blinded by rifle bullet 

and shrapnel burst. Many of them in an agony of 
despair took their own lives, but the great majority lived on with 
a pitiable, desperate hope that they might still be of some service 
in the world. Life, even in perpetual darkness, was sweet. To 
these unfortunates a few generous, truly altruistic men and women 
came with the message that they could not only be of service to 
themselves but to others. They could be taught to “see” with 
fingers sensitized and grown uncannily perceptive—Nature’s 
partial compensation for their great 
loss. The pioneer in this magnificent 
work was a woman who had the soul, 
the vision and the unconquerable 
determination of a Florence Night- 
ingale. Miss Winifred Holt found 
in working for the sightless the field 
that gave greatest scope for her 
unusual talents, and her labors in 
that field have won her the love and 
admiration not merely of those she 
has so nobly aided but of all who 
appreciate the pathos and misery of 
the helpless blind. 

In “The Light Which Cannot 
Fail’? Miss Holt (now Mrs. Mather) 
has collected brief tales of heroic 
blind men and women, written at odd 
times during the last ten years.* If 
there is a more profoundly tragic note 
in those which deal with the war blind 
—because, in the plenitude of youth 
and strength, the light was taken from 
them—there is as well a tenderness of 
sentiment, a spiritual quality in the 
others that makes its particular appeal. 

The first “Lighthouse” for the blind was established in New 
York before the war. There for several years the work, largely 
experimental, progressed. It was found that the blind were capa- 
ble of doing efficiently many more things than tuning pianos and 
making cane-bottom chairs. They could model skilfully in clay, 
weave, type, even excel in certain factory operations. Indeed, 
during the agonizing war years, blind workers in French muni- 
tion factories daily produced one-third more shell casings than 
their seeing comrades. When Miss Holt went to France in 1915 
to establish in Paris the Phare de France it was not with the idea 
of simply caring for the unfortunates blinded in battle, solac- 
ing them in their tragic misfortune, but to teach them how to 
become self-sustaining and self-respecting members of the com- 
munity. She was able to demonstrate that, far from being a 
living death, blindness might prove a key to a new life far more 
contented than the old. That her success in this effort was 
phenomenal those who have followed the matter in the public 
press already know. But the book does far more than confirm 
an acknowledged fact. Having dedicated herself to the cause of 
the blind, Miss Holt appears to have compiled this volume with a 
double purpose: 

First, to bring to the public’s attention by the frank appeal of 
true stories the fine courage of these unfortunates, and their innate 


()°: of the saddest of war's grim aftermaths is the host of 
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capacity for working out their salvation if only given a little 
encouragement and help; secondly, to impress the fact that blind- 
ness, except in war time, is preventable. We must fight the 
conditions that cause it as we fight tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
other well recognized diseases. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is Part III, 
which is sub-titled “ A Handbook for the Blind and Their Friends.” 
Miss Holt discusses in these chapters the psychology of the blind, 
their point of view, how to approach and stimulate them to pro- 
ductive effort. As their affliction makes them far more sensitive 
than the more fortunate, tactfulness is 
essential in all who come in contact with 
them, if the best results are to be hoped 
for. On this point the author warns: 


Never be hasty, no matter how firm 
you are. To be patient does not 
mean to be sentimental or patronizing. 
First, be sure that the man knows of 
his blindness: then speak directly, 
frankly about it, using ordinary tact. 
Never use the third person when speak- 
ing of the blind who are present. 
Avoid offensive queries such as: 
“Does he see at all?” “Does he 
eat?” “Can he work?” Blind people 
are quite as sensitive as the rest of 
us to being treated as if they were 
imbecile. Accept blindness as a mis- 
fortune, later to be reduced to an 
““nconvenience”’ as a blind member 
of Parliament finely called it. By so 
doing, teach your blind man to take 
it as a matter of course. Never pity 
him or let him degenerate into self- 
pity. If possible, he should look on 
his handicap as a spur to urge him 
to feats of patience, endurance, and 
‘prowess which otherwise he would 
not and could not have accomplished. 


Altho marriage has been the best solution of many a blind 
man’s problems, an unsuitable union is of course far more tragic 
than would be the case if both had full possession of their faculties.. 
We are reminded that the first French soldiers blinded in battle 
were deluged with proposals, and in a great many cases the 
resultant marriages were far from successful. Even when the 
spinsters were actuated by the purest of motives and had no 
thought of pensions or of a husband who could not keep an 
embarrassingly close watch over their activities, it frequently 
happened that the maternal solicitude, the unselfish devotion 
essential in such cases, was lacking. These sentimental women 
soon found that, in the sober light of the daily round, life with a 
blind man was for them a torment. Therefore Miss Holt, with 
the wisdom of experience, offers this advice: 


Say to him, don’t marry in haste and repent in leisure. Make 
doubly sure, before you ask any one to share your lot, that you are 
not only in love, but that your love rests on an enduring basis of 
congeniality of temperament and taste. Be sure that the wolf will 
not drive your affection from the door, and that you are choosing 
a wife who is sufficiently strong in mind, body, amiability and charity 
to stand the strain which the marriage to a blind man will, even 
under the most favorable conditions, inevitably impose upon her. 


Even those who are not personally interested in the blind 
will find in this book clear definitions and solutions of the prob- 
lems every community and every individual must ponder, if all 
are to do their human duty by the afflicted. 
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The Mystery and Charm of W. H. Hudson 


(Continued from page 14) 


Hudson says in Chapter XI of “A Hind in Richmond Park,’’® 
of the Upland Plover. This beautiful bird is really not a plover 
at all, but a sandpiper, because it has a heel, and plovers have no 
heels. Its proper name, as Hudson gives it, is the “ Bartramian 
sandpiper.” It loves dry, grassy meadows and pastures, has 
a wonderful trill in singing, and whenever it alights, places the 
tips of its wings tight together above its head, as tho it were doing 
one of Walter Camp’s setting-up exercises. Hudson says that in 
South America he used to see literally millions of these birds every 
year, and now they are doomed to extinction. When I was a 
small boy, I used to see them in a field at Cottage Grove, near 
Hartford, Connecticut; and they still visit my place in Michigan 
every spring; but they always leave about the twentieth of July. 
I never understood why migratory birds leave so long before there 
is any reason for it until I read the chapters about migration in 
this book. The subject of migration is originally treated by Hud- 
son, and is based not on any theory, but exclusively on his observa- 
tions in Argentina, the best place in the world to find the facts. 

I dare say some of the readers of this review, provided they 
have got as far as this sentence, would find some advice about 
reading Hudson not impertinent; and to those who do not know 
their Hudson, I suggest that they read “Green Mansions” first, 
and then “'The Purple Land.’ They will be so thrilled by these 
two romances that they will wish to know everything possible 
_about the man who wrote them, and they can not be restrained 
from reading his other books. Next in order they should read 
“El Ombu,” and then “Far Away and Long Ago.” After this 
should come “Idle Days in Patagonia,” containing that marvel- 
ous thirteenth chapter, which was such a favorite with William 
James. Now we can leave Patagonia, and the reader should take 
up “Afoot in England,” ® to be succeeded by “A Shepherd’s 
Life,” * and “A Hind in Richmond Park,” his last work. By 
this time one will not be content until one has read everything; the 
“Naturalist in La Plata,’ ™ and all the bird-books—“ Birds of 
La Plata,’ ” “Adventures Among Birds,” “Birds in Town 
and Village,” “ “Birds and Man” %—and then “Dead Man’s 
Plack and an Old Thorn,” ® “A Traveller in Little Things,” ” 
“The Book of a Naturalist,” and “A Little Boy Lost.” 

It is good tidings that there is to be a complete and beautiful 
edition of Hudson. E. P. Dutton & Co. are to publish this in 
twenty-four volumes, during the next twelve months. . There 
will be 750 sets for England and 100 sets for the United States. 
Their appearance will be worthy of the literature they contain. 

It is essential that there should also be published a full and 
authoritative biography of Hudson, with a collection of letters. 
I believe this is more to be desired just now than any other 
“Life” that I can think of. 
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With the Makers of Books in America 
I.—The House of Putnam 


UTNAM’S is one of the oldest publishing houses in the 
United States. It began to do business on lower Broad- 
way, New York, eighty-six years ago, and since then it has 

occupied ten different quarters on its journey uptown. Its 
growth has followed. closely the growth of New York, and its 
history parallels in a large measure the history of the publishing 
business in 
America. 

When in 1837 
George Palmer 
Putnam came to 
New York from 
Brunswick, 
Maine, he dis- 
covered among 
other things that 
publishing was 
beset with more 
difficulties than 
merely finding 
authors and 
printing — their 
books. Judged 
by present-day 
standards, the 
ethics of the 
business were 
interpreted 
with consider- 
able freedom. 

For example, 
it was a common 
practise among 
publishers to 
“pirate: aetne 
successful Eng- 
lish novels of 
the day and 
sell them in this 
country without 
paying royal- 
ties to the au- 
bobo tel bre 
same state of af- 
fairs held in En- 
gland, and the 
English or American author who was so fortunate as to have 
achieved a beSt-seller in his own country could frequently look 
to a corresponding popularity for his work on the other side of 
the water without, however, the added flavor of pecuniary 
reward. Mr, Putnam was largely responsible for doing away 
with this kind of evil. 

It happened that not long after he had come to New York Mr. 
Putnam went to London and opened a branch office there (inci- 
dentally making Putnam’s the first American house to do busi- 
ness directly in England), and the result was that it enabled him 
to view the publishing situation from both sides of the water. 

From that time until his death in 1872 he was an interna- 
tional figure, not only in the publishing world, but in the larger 
sphere of Anglo-American understanding. During his early 
residence in London he wrote a book whose purpose was to provide 
Englishmen with what they seemed (to him) most to be lacking, 


many agreeable reminiscences.” 





BROADWAY BY GASLIGHT, SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


“Here we have a fine characteristic picture, 
Broadway by gaslight. 
versant with its localities. 
glittering lamps, and the people pouring into the vestibule. On the other side of the street are several noted places— 


drawn for us by A. Hill, and engraved by Damoreau, representing 
Its spirit will be acknowledged by all who see it, and its truthfulness by those who are best con- 
Prominent in the line of buildings on the right is the Broadway Theater, with its line of 


Putnam’s bookstore, Taylor’s famous saloon, Brady’s daguerreotype rooms. 
Guard, are seen filing along the sidewalk, on their return from a parade. 
Liberty pole at the corner of Grand Street. The street, itself crowded with omnibuses and private teams, presents its 
usual crowded aspect, the confusion being increased by an alarm of fire, in obedience to which a fire company with 
their machine and lanterns are dashing madly in the direction indicated by the signals. 
—From Gleason's Pictorial Weekly, February 4, 1854. 


some plain facts about the United States and its inhab- 
The title shows that he believed in doing a job thoroughly. 
It was called, “American Facts: Notes and Statistics Relat- 
ing to the Government, Resources, Engagements, Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, Religion, Education, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Manners, and Customs of the United States of America.” 

In spite of the 
fact that, when 
it was published, 
one English re- 
viewer, who evi- 
dently preferred 
to cherish his 
own opinions, - 
wrote: “We 
have had quite 
enough both of 
their facts and 
of their  fic- 
tions,” it was 
well received 
and proved val- 
uable in helping 
to counteract 
the absurd im- 
pressions which 
many of the 
English people 
of that time held 
regarding us. 

But the most 
important — re- 
sult of Mr. Put- 
nam’s_ strivings 
toward amity 
was the final ef- 
fecting of an in- 
ternational 
copyright law. 
Throughout his 
lifetime he 
fought unceas- 
ingly in a cause 
which involved 
a basic principle 
of business eth- 
ics, and before his death he had the satisfaction of having in- 
augurated the series of Copyright Leagues which culminated, 
under the direction of his son, Major George Haven Putnam, 
the present head of the house, in the enactment of the copyright 
law of 1891. 

During the course of its existence the Putnam house has pub- 
lished the works of many of America’s distinguished writers. In 
1848 the publication of Washington Irving’s works was begun. 
In the same year the Putnams introduced James Russell Lowell 
to the public with his “Fable for Critics.” Two years later they 
brought out an edition of James Fenimore Cooper. Susan Warner, 

of “The Wide, Wide World” fame, Dr. Mayo, Miss Sedgwick, 
Myrtle Reed, Cynthia Stockley, Anna Katharine Green and other 
well-known writers came out under the Putnam imprint. In 
other fields than fiction the Putnams have sponsored some 
notable works. In their series of the “ Writings of the Fathers | 


namely, 
itants. 


That fine corps, the New York Light 
The flag in the distance floats from the 


The whole picture will call up 
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of the Republic” (1844) they illumined American history with 
the works of such distinguished lights as Hamilton, Franklin, 
Jay, Jefferson, Lincoln, Thomas Paine and others. They have 
published Roosevelt’s “ Winning of the West,” the works of Carl 
Schurz, and numerous contributions in science, theology, art and 
education. 


It was characteristic of Mr. Putnam that in his business 
methods he established his own precedents and followed his own 
traditions: Where he found doubtful practises he substituted 
sound principles, and by strict adherence to these principles he was 
able to accomplish reforms which revolutionized certain aspects 
of the publishing business. 

Along in the early 1850’s the magazine editors did most of their 
editing by using the shears upon English periodicals. They re- 
printed whatever they thought would interest their own readers, 
and original contributions were comparative rarities. It was at 
this time that Putnam’s Monthly came into existence, and Mr. 
Putnam startled the publishing world by announcing that his 
magazine would contain nothing but original contributions. 
Altho it suspended publication during the financial crisis of 1857, 
its influence was such as practically to revolutionize the literary 
and publishing standards of the day. 


On the death of Mr. Putnam the firm was reorganized: by his 
three sons and became known as G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Major 
George Haven Putnam, whose army rank dates from the Civil 
War, succeeded his father when he was twenty-eight years old. 
He has been head of the firm for fifty-one years. The heaviest 
part of the responsibility that had passed into his hands was that 
of conserving and cultivating the fruit of his father’s labors. 
Adequate protection for English and American authors, a better 
understanding between the peoples of both countries—these have 
been his chief aims. Major Putnam is to-day the secretary of the 
Copyright League, having reorganized it after his father’s death 
and secured the enactment of the copyright law. He is.also presi- 
dent of the Free Trade League, and one of the founders of the 
English-Speaking Union. His activities for Anglo-American 
friendship are well known. 

Aside from the many best-sellers which have been associated 
with the Putnam name in recent years, perhaps this firm’s most 
notable achievement was the publication last year of the 
“Outline of Science.”’ And now it is to bring out some time 
this year an “Outline of Literature and Art,” a work which 
should be particularly appropriate in view of the part that the 
house of Putnam has played in the literary growth of the country. 


Mr. Irvin Cobb Makes Revelations by 
the Stick 


(Continued from page 27) 


provocateurs of news. Every newspaper throws away nightly 
more than it prints; of what it does print hardly anything escapes 
the blue pencil and shears of the copyreader, so much so that a 
column story often appears as five lines; and with all this care 
there still remain in most newspaper offices large amounts of 
copy that have actually been set up by the compositors, but for 
which there never was room. These orphans of the galley sheets 
are technically known as “the overproof.” 


“Stickfuls”’ deserves reading by every one who wants to get an 
understanding of the newspaper business given brightly but very | 
earnestly. The last quarter of the book trails off into mere 
reminiscence, and the last chapter should never have been in- | 
cluded at all. It is in Mr. Cobb’s horsiest style, and reads as if | 
it had been ordered at some time by a magazine editor who | 
wanted the earliest and clowniest form of Cobbery. These 
exceptions mar the unity of an otherwise ably conceived and 
ably executed book. 
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Wholesome Reading 


“T am finding Stokes novels clean and 
interesting; the sort of books I am glad 
lo recommend.”’—From a letter of 
College English Professor. 


FAMILY 


By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS 
Author of “Goshen Street,” etc. 


A novel of one of the famous old First Families of New England 
as it thinks and feels and lives today. ‘‘Singularly well written 
and broadly illuminating. . . . ‘Family’ stands so high in our 
opinion that we think Mr. Williams may reasonably be expected 
to soon assume a leading place among contemporary American 
novelists.””—NV. Y. Tribune. $2.00 


SCISSORS 


By CECIL ROBERTS 


“A live and interesting narrative, vivid with contrasts and 
strong with feeling. . . . Worth reading for various reasons— 
as a picture of life in Asia Minor or of the modern English country 
gentleman or of a boy’s school experience. And if for none of 
those, then simply as a bit of excellent writing in a particularly 
agreeable style.’—V. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


MARTIN PIPPIN tre 
APPLE ORCHARD 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 


A fairy tale for grown-ups. “From the minute you open 
‘Martin Pippin’ till you are through with it . . . the clock will 
stop and you will not hear it tick again until the last page. Upon 
my honor, this is the very merriest, sunniest, loveliest fairy story 
that I ever read in my life.’”’—Chicago Daily News. $2.50 


THE 
BUSH-RANCHER 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author. of “ Northwest!’’, etc. 


“Mr: Bindloss’s stirring tales of the far Northwest are among 
the best of their kind; well written, interesting books, which tell 
a definite story. . . . ‘The Bush-Rancher’ is distinctly one of his 
best.’’—Hartford Courant. $1.75 


Good Stories for Boys 


STILL JIM By HONORE WILLSIE 


An exciting story of the Arizona deserts. $2.00 


TOM AND I ON THE 
OLD PLANTATION 

Thrilling stories of clean sport and outdoor adventure in the 
South. $1.75 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


JIM DAVIS 


A vivid sea tale of smuggling in the French-English wars. $7.60 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


IN THE MORNING By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


An exciting novel of prehistoric times. $1.90 


OVER INDIAN AND 
ANIMAL TRAILS 


Indian and animal stories sure to appeal to all boys. $2.50 


By JEAN M. THOMPSON 
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A Main Street Picture of Washington. 
Harvey Fergusson’s *‘ Capitol Hill”? 


HE realization that the rosy-hued spectacles through 

which we view an old tradition are manufactured by our 

own illusions does not in the least lessen our consternation 
when some one comes along and rudely dashes them from our 
eyes. We like to imagine things as they should be. We like 
to think (at least, for public consumption) that our institutions, 
the apex of democracy, are all holy white Greek temples where 
the sacred fire is tended by zealous priests. We like to imagine 
these things, but, of course, we know they are not so. The 
white bubble of the dome of the 
capitol at Washington stands for 
an ideal, but when we wave sen- 
timentalism aside we realize that 
it also stands for a great many 
other things, among them being 
a rapacious materialism that is 
successful because of its own 
disillusionment. When a writer 
comes along and tears the ro- 
mantic veils from the actuality 
we are indignant not so much 
because we believe him untruth- 
ful but because we do not like 
to have our rosy spectacles pulled 
from our eyes. It is like rubbing 
salt in a wound that had been 
forgotten. 

And this is what Mr. Harvey 
Fergusson does in his extremely 
skilful novel, “Capitol Hill.” 
He paints Washington, the capital 
of the country, and does it without 
an iota of sentimentalism. The 
book falls into the classification 
of local realistic fiction. It builds 
up by the use of small instances, 
typical characters, and an inti- 
mate presentation of atmosphere 
an existence from which all veils 
have been torn. In a certain 
degree the book does for Washing- 
ton what “Main Street” did for 
the small mid-Western town and 
what “ Babbitt” did for the hustling young city. Taken in its 
entirety it is not a pleasant picture, and there will undoubtedly 
be a host of readers who will point out that Mr. Fergusson has 
emphasized the materialistic side of his scene at the expense of 
its more idealistic qualities. He may have done this, but the 
book so smacks of reality, of intimate knowledge and sureness 
of facts, that the conviction persists that “Capitol Hill”’ is in 
nowise greatly distorted. Mr. Fergusson himself outlines the 
objective of his novel in a speech placed in the mouth of the 
one sympathetic personage of consequence in the book. This is 
Henry Lambert, a newspaper man with literary ambitions, and 
Lambert, it may be suspected, is the author himself thinly 
disguised. 

The book primarily is the Odyssey of the career of Ralph 
Dolan, but the adventures—emphatically materialistic—of 
this typical young American are set against the fluctuating, dis- 
illusioning background of Washington life, official and private, 


Carirot Hi. By Harvey Fergusson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 





; HARVEY FERGUSSON 


stretching from the last year of the Taft administration and 
coming down to the after-war period. Ralph is offered as a fair 
example of the young man who takes to Washington intrigue 
and materialism as a duck does to water, and who consequently 
makes an obvious success of his life. It is only the idealists 
who fail in Washington. It is only the men with dreams, the 
impractical prophets of the millennium, who find the city a hard 
and stony road. Ralph is a fleshly young fellow with not 
enough erudition to hold him back, with a somewhat blunted 
moral sense, an opportunist who 
places the money consideration 
above all others. He comes to 
Washington with a few dollars and 
passes through the great mill in 
various capacities, a waiter in, a 
small restaurant, a folder of 
endless speeches in the mail-room 
of the House Office Building, a 
secretary to a Representative, a 
newspaper man, a lobbyist, a 
director of war-time publicity and 
eventually the rich head of a 
great national organization. All 
things come to him because he is 
sly, merciless, a born conspirator 
and a man without any ideals. 
Money and power are his goals, 
and he does not have to sacrifice 
any particular principles, because 
he has none. And yet Ralph is 
not a bad character. He is only 
the natural product of the crass 
materialism of American life. His 
nearest approach to idealism is 
an indulgence in infrequent sen- 
timentalism, but even this is not 
permitted to clog the wheels of 
his inevitable approach toward 
success. 

Naturally, the various phases 
through which Ralph passes - 
bring him into contact with typical 
: examples of the individuals that 
make up Washington life. The ignorant and calculating 
politician awarded with a seat in the House of Representatives 
for fidelity to the Party, the futile idealist who has by some 
miracle reached that goal, the disillusioned newspapermen who 
make public opinion and are not too particular for absolute 
truth, the lobbyists fiendishly clever who are past masters of 
intrigue and who control Congressmen by obtaining a material 
power over them, the relics of past administrations who carry 
on their pitiful life in a whirling city that has ceased to take them 
seriously, the socially ambitious women with daughters for 
sale to the highest bidders, the emancipated young women who 
poured into Washington during the war, even the women of 
easy virtue—all these .pass through the pages of the book, 
coming into contact with Ralph; and he uses them as best he 
may for his ultimate advancement. 

Particularly impressive is the picture of wartime Washington, 
with its numberless headquarters, its influenza epidemic, its 
hectic rush and whirl and loosening of all moral values. The 
crowded city is almost hysterical because of a letting down ‘of 
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all bars. Through this uproar Ralph pursues his way un- 
touched, anxious only to avoid active service and to secure a 
safe berth with some organization that will pay him a huge 
salary. He finds it in the Red Cross headquarters. One of the 
finest portraits in the book is that of Colonel Bleason, Ralph’s 
superior, the owner of a chain of newspapers, a hard-drinking, 
sentimental ignoramus, leavened only by an impressive ap- 
pearance and a certain small-town shrewdness. 


The women in the book are for the most part unsympathetic. 
One or two do touch a chord in the reader; the woman of the 
streets, for instance, who becomes Ralph’s companion for a 
time, until her wretched death; and the long-limbed, reckless, 
bob-haired secretary of Colonel Bleason, who is swept away by 
the influenza epidemic. These women live their lives with a 
sturdy, unreckoning intensity. But the others are schemers 
with Materialism as their god. 

The book as a whole is unpleasant, for it is written with an 
absolute disregard for sentimental values. Here are characters 
unlovely, small, mean and pitiful, but who yet possess certain 
admirable traits. These traits merely emphasize the lack of 
ideals as a whole in their possessors. The brisk style of Mr. 
Fergusson, unassuming and never attempting fireworks, is a 
pleasure. 


Ancient Egypt in Modern Fiction 


(Continued from page 19) 


in Alexandria, and the most famous of the Khalifs, Haroun-al- 
Raschid himself, pass judgment on the Lady Heliodore, a Coptic 
Christian, descendant of the ancient Pharaohs, and upon her lover 
Olaf, who in an earlier incarnation had loved a princess of Egypt, 
and still wore the chain of gold and inlaid shells and emerald 
beetles known as “The Wanderer’s Necklace.” ° 

There are two themes closely connected with ancient Egypt 
which seem particularly to attract modern writers. First, the 
reincarnation idea, used by Marie Corelli in her tale of ‘Ziska,’ 
best dealt with by Algernon Blackwood in his wonderfully im- 
pressive novel “The Wave," where the drama whose first 
scenes were played in the Egypt of old is brought to a climax in 
the Egypt of our own day, the Egypt of ruins and excavations. 
And second only to the reincarnation theme, is that of the curse 
laid upon those who violate a tomb, and disturb the long slumber 
of its inhabitant. ; 

Lord Carnarvon’s tragic death, which some of the superstitious 
have attributed to other than natural causes, has brought new 
attention to this theme, so thrillingly handled by Bram Stoker in 
his tale, now out of print, “The Jewel of the Seven Stars,’ so 
superbly used by Algernon Blackwood in one of the best of his 
remarkable “John Silence”? stories—“The Nemesis of Fire.’’ 
About the silent mummy, laid to rest so many thousands of years 
ago, the priests of Egypt, who were also magicians, had woven 
their spells, spells which enabled them “to attach to the 
mummy, to lock up with it in the tomb, an elemental force 
that would direct itself even after ages upon any one who dared 
molest it.” 

So emerging little by little out of the silence of the ages and the 
veils of mist which the passing years wrapt round her until she 
was all but completely hidden beneath them, ancient Egypt is 
slowly emerging, revealed not only by the researches of the 
archeologist, but by the magic of the fiction writer who knows 
how to use the archeologist’s discoveries, whose imagination has 
power to reconstruct the ancient splendors. So are we able to 
witness the stupendous drama of Egypt’s dominance and 
Egypt’s decadence, her glory and her decay, her mysterious, 
mystical influence which can still enthrall the minds of men, 
Egypt the magnificent, dead—and immortal. 


10“ THe WaNDERER’s Necxuace.” By H. Rider Haggard. With 
frontispiece. Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 


“THe Wave.” By Algernon Blackwood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
2 “JouHN SILENCE.” By Algernon Blackwood. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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A BOOK A WEEK 


1s coming from our presses this year. Our current list 
of publications ts the best we have ever issued: all of 
them are, in our opinion, distinguished by textual excel- 
lence and physical attractiveness. We list below a few of 
our latest publications which we especially recommend. 


q AN 
OUT- 
LAW’S 
DIARY 


By Cécile Tormay 


A dramatic account of the reign 
of terror in Hungary during 
tg18 and 1019, in the form of a 
personal diary kept by one who 
lived in the midst of the events 
described. The diary begins in 
October, r918, when Count Karolyi grasped the reins of government, 
and closes on March 21, 1919, when the adherents of Bela Kun swept 
triumphantly through the streets of Budapest roaring “LONG LIVE 
THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT!” The story 
that lies between these two dates is one that Miss Tormay lived through 
asin anightmare. Budapest in the hands of the Hungarian Social 
Democrats, as drawn by Cécile Tormay, is an unforgetable spectacle, a 
battle-ground of clashing crowds and passions, a city in the throes of 
terrifying transition. With many illustrations. $3, net 


gq Stonecrop Cécile Pome 


An intensely moving story of Hungarian life by the author of The Old 
House and An Outlaw’s Diary. One of the notable translations of the 
spring. $2, net 


@ The City of Lilies 
By Anthony Pryde and R. K. Weekes 


One of the most absorbing of the Pryde romances—the product of an 
unusually happy collaboration. It is a story of the Zenda type and is 
told with the same picturesque vigor that characterizes Marqueray’s 
Duel and An Ordeal of Honor. $2, net 


@ Times Have Changed 
By Elmer Davis 


Heywood Broun: “A merry book. . . .By all manner of means we 
recommend ‘Times Have Changed’ .. . it is a book much in the 
manner of ‘Once Aboard the Lugger.’”’ 


Cécile Tormay 


B 


Sue ROLENGG 





N. Y. Times: ‘‘An admirable spring 
tonic . . . briskly moving.’”’ 


N. Y. Herald: “It moves with a 
whoop. . .. There is unalloyed de- 
light init.’’ 2nd printing. $2, net 


Q Above Suspicion 
By Robert Orr Chipperfield 


“A splendid mystery story filled with 
humorous touches and appealing ro- 


mance.’ Detroit Free Press. 2nd 
printing. $1.75, net 
(Q The House of the 


Enemy 
By Camille Mallarmé 
A picturesque novel of Spain which is 
a study in contrasts between the rude 
but honest life of the peasants and 


the decadence of the petty aristocracy. 
$2, net 


Q Garden Portraits 
By Amelia Leavitt Hill 

A sumptuous book on various types 

of gardens which gives practical 


planning directions as well.  Illus- 
trated. $4, net 


Q The Psychology of 
the Criminal 
By M. Hamblin Smith $2, net 


Q( Occultism and 


Modern Science 
By T. K. Oesterreich $2, net 
At all Book Stores. 
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Going Abroad? 


Planning a Trip 
Abroad 
By Edward Hungerford 
Tells everything the traveler 
needs to know from the mo- 
ment he decides to sail until he 


encounters the customs on his 
return home. $1, net 


Finding the Worth- 
while in Europe 
By A. B. Osborne 


One of the charmingest and 
most useful guides to Europe 
ever written, by a writer who 
knows the Continent and knows 
what he likes. Illustrated. 

$2, net 


As it is in England 
By A. B. Osborne 
Not the cities of England but 
its luxuriant countryside, de- 
scribed with vividness and rare 
charm. Illustrated. $2, net 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
By Arthur Milton 


valuable 
people in a hurry,” 


Two guides ‘for 
which are 
useful to more 
leisurely travelers also. Each 
illustrated. $1.50, net 


eminently 





Send for Spring Announcement. 


Robert M. McBride & Company 


New York 
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The Russian Revolution in a Novel 
By Alexander I. Nazaroff 


the first attempt at depicting in a novel the downfall of 
the Russian Empire, has already become something of an 
event in world literature. Its original Russian text was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1920-1921. Toward the end of 1922 it was trans- 
lated into French, German, Czech, and Norwegian, and scored an 
Now it has been put into 


Cotes TOLSTOY’S “The Road to Calvary,”* which is 


unusual success all over Europe. 
English. 

Count Alexey Nicholaievich Tolstoy is the third Tolstoy in 
Russian literature (he is a very distant relative of Leo Tolstoy 
and of the author of “Tzar Theo- 
dor”). He began his literary 
career in the first decade of the 
present century, and, apparently 
without effort, achieved brilliant 
results. Even at that time a Rus- 
sian critic said of him: “He 
writes just as easily and natu- 
rally as he breathes.” On the 
eve of the Great War he already 
ranked among the most outstand- 
ing Russian writers. He has 
shown himself a master of 
subtle psychological analysis; but 
with this he combines a still 
greater talent for handling com- 
plicated plots. He writes in 
short, concise sentences, throbbing 
with life and color. His charac- 
terizations are brief, sharp, and 
salient:' the atmosphere of his 
novels and stories is fresh, whole- 
some, full of sunshine and of 
youthful, humorous warmth. He 
has never been sidetracked by 
abstractions or by political-pur- 
pose writing, a curse which has 


burned out many a_ Russian 
talent (for imstance, that of 
Gorky). He never preaches, nor 


does he “expose” for satirical 
purposes. He is an esthete and 
artist, above all. Such are some 
of the characteristics of his pre-war plays, short stories, and 
novels. Of the latter, three should be mentioned: “Transvolgia,” 
“The Lame Gentlemen,” and “Two Lives.” 

The Bolshevist Revolution expelled him from Russia, but did 
not kill his resourceful talent. Moreover, he matured as a writer, 
and, in the light of the great catastrophe, surpassed by far his 
pre-war achievements. In the last few years he has written a 
score of plays, one of which, “Love—The Golden Book,” was 
translated into French and produced with great success in Paris; 
also several volumes of short stories, and three novels. 

“The Road to Calvary” is Count Tolstoy’s masterpiece. It 
opens on the eve of the Great War. Against a background of the 
perverse, beautiful, proud, and unhealthy Petersburg the author 
sketches a tender portrait of a young girl, Dasha, who, at the age 
of awakening womanhood, has come from a remote province to 
live with her sister, and to study. Katya, the sister, is married 





*Ture Roap To Catvary. By Alexey Tolstoy. Translated by Mrs. 
R.S. Townsend. New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 





ALEXEY TOLSTOY 


to a prosperous lawyer, Smokoynikoy, and their house is one of 
the centers of a feverish intellectual and artistic life. This gives 
the author an opportunity to unfold gradually before our eyes a 
magnificent panorama of the decadence and mental bewilderment 
which reigned at that time over the, Russian middle-class intelli- 
gentsia. Katya, at heart a good, simple-minded woman, is carried 
away by the latest and most extravagant artistic fashions. Her 
apartment is decorated with futuristic paimtings. Her dinner 
parties are attended by a cynical and noisy crowd of literary 
critics, radical lawyers, modernistic poets, ete. Dasha is also 
absorbed into this atmosphere. 
We see her at the Philosophical 
Evenings Society, where, cheered 
by the younger section of the 
audience, an unknown speaker 
shouts out in rage that “world 
economics will strike the first 
blow of the iron fist on the dome 
of the Church... .’’ And here are 
the “Splendid Blasphemies”—a 
meeting at a futuristic club, 
where verses are read in exag- 
geratedly passionate voices about 
all sorts of forbidden themes. 

It is in the midst of this fren- 
zied, artificial and feverish mental 
decomposition that Dasha meets 
Ivan Ilyitch Teliegin, a modest 
engineer, throbbing with manli- 
ness and unsophisticated moral 
health. Her instinct of self- 
preservation attracts her to him, 
but at the same time she is in- 
toxicated by the apotheosis of sin 
and perversity then dominating 
intellectual Russia. For “such 
was Petersburg in the year 1914. 
Worn out with sleepless nights, 
drowning its despair in wine, 
gold, loveless love, in the insistent 
strains of the tango—the death 
hymn—it lived as if in expectancy 
of the terrible and fatal day. .. . 
The new and incomprehensible crept in through every crevice.” 
And the feeling of an inevitable catastrophe creeps gradually 
into the reader’s own heart, growing stronger with every page. 
As the novel progresses, Count Tolstoy. amalgamates into his 
sparkling, nervous narrative new characters, new backgrounds and 
situations. His enormous canvas spreads wider and wider, the 
stream of his novel grows and swells in volume. 

The plot develops with equal rapidity. Katya does not love 
her husband. In the midst of the intellectual frenzy going on in 
her house she painfully feels her own emptiness. It is this feeling 
that makes her for a night the mistress of Bezsonov, a poet 
finding inspiration in a dull and bottomless immorality. Dasha 
also is fascinated by this man, whom she loathes, but to whom 
she is attracted by a painful, irresistible passion. But the dis- 
covery of his relations with Katya awakens her healthy, womanly 
self, and her friendship with Teliegin begins to develop into love. 

The catastrophe, however, approaches. A strike and a riot 
at the factory where Teliegin works; the cold cynicism of a 
crowd of dockworkers on the Volga, where Dasha travels—every 
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stone laid by Count Tolstoy’s artful hand makes you feel that one 
blow will be sufficient to transform the great Empire into dust. 
In a fashionable summer resort of the Crimea, Dasha learns in 
mute amazement that war is declared. Teliegin is called to.the 
colors and sent to the front. Here the novel overflows the limits 
of individual lives: the whole of Russia, with its peasants and . 
soldiers, its war-profiteers and saints, its romantic history and 
passionate impulses, passes struggling and palpitating before our 
eyes. Every scene at the front, in the trenches, is a masterpiece. 
The wild-animal enthusiasm of a rapid attack, the dull fatigue 
of sleepless nights and incessant shooting, the havoc and despair 
of retreat and defeat are sketched with laconic precision and crude 
vividness. Every little detail is concrete, every soldier is a living, 
clear-cut individual, just as is Prince Dolgoruky, who, leading 
the Imperial Guards into battle, “walked about under machine- 
- gun fire with a cigar in his mouth and habitually swore in French.” 
Teliegin is wounded and taken prisoner. It is then that Dasha 
becomes fully conscious of her love for him. Feeling in every 
fiber the pitiless horror of the war, she now abhors the unstable 
moods and refined nonsense which had dominated her soul only 
two years before. Meanwhile Teliegin is sentenced to death by 
the Austrian authorities for a crime which he has not committed. 
He succeeds, however, in escaping audaciously from the camp 
and in making his way back to Russia. From Moscow, where he 
stays a week with Dasha, he is sent as an engineer to a munition 
plant in Petersburg. It is there that the symptoms of the im- 
pending revolution condense in heavy clouds. The rhythm of 
the narrative becomes precipitate. The spirit of upheaval per- 
meates every page. Dull, grim dissatisfaction, labor troubles, 
_ the unrestrained folly of the night cabarets, where for a minute 
looms Rasputin’s smiling face; general bewilderment and growing 
demoralization—such are the elements masterfully accumulated. 
The strain in the suffocating atmosphere is so great that you 
are almost relieved when crowds begin to assemble in the streets 
and the first machine-gun shots are heard. The incoherent con- 
fusion, the tragedy, and the enthusiasm of these momentous days 
are transmitted in rapidly shifting, fragmentary scenes with un- 
surpassed power and accuracy. And then follows the catastrophe, 
_as wild and tragic as all this preparation -has led the reader to 
expect. Both sisters, however, emerge spiritually purified. 

_ Such is the scope of this powerful, fascinating book. It is a 
historical novel in the sense that you see how separate actions 
and moods of numberless individual characters summarize the 
_ downfall of a great empire. History organically grows out of the 
_ psychological plot. The acting characters in Count Tolstoy’s 
_ pages are almost numberless, as are also the scenes, landscapes, 
_ situations; but the author has attained such a degree of esthetic 
_ unity that no one of them can be dropt or shifted. 
Unfortunately, the English translation fails at many points to 
~ do full justice to the original. The fine flavor of the author’s style 

_ is seldom caught, and there are even a few inaccuracies. 


, 


7 


Alexander III and Leo Tolstoy 


N THE Russian State Archives, among the papers of General 
Cherevin, which have been removed from the Anichkov 
_ Palace, there is an autograph note by Alexander III, character- 
_ istic of his attitude toward Leo Tolstoy. To the note is annexed 
_ a proof-sheet of I. Palimpsestov’s review of Tolstoy’s play, “The 

Power of Darkness.” The review was published in No. 10 of 
the Moscow Zerkovny Vedomosti (Moscow Church Journal) for 
1886, and it was evidently that review which called forth Czar 
_Alexander’s note, which, judged from the evidence available, was 
_addrest to Cherevin. This is the text of the note: 
“TJ shall talk this over with you at your first audience. An end 
_ ought to be put to this disgusting behavior of L. Tolstoy; he is a 
pure nihilist and an atheist. It would not be wrong to forbid now 
the sale of his play, ‘The Power of Darkness’ ; he has already 
_ managed to sell quite enough of that abomination and to spread 
it amongst the people.—A.” 





“They don’t write such English nowadays. 
The bookis charming.’’— The New York Herald. 


“MY UNKNOWN CHUM is as much alive as any 
of the six best sellers of the current week, and 
seems likely so to remain as long as there are readers 
to read and publishers to publish good literature. 
Nor need we wonder why. Open the book at 
random and read a dozen sentences and the ques- 
tion is answered. Read the whole from first to 


Jast and conviction is reduplicatively confirmed. 
He writes in English so pure, so perfect, so unfail- 
ingly felicitous in every word and Phrase and 
period, that the sensuous charm of his speech is 
commensurate with the intellectual and spiritual 
appeal of his thoughts.” 

—Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson, of The Tribune. 


Give— 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


to those you love—and to yourself 


LEAN literature and clean womanhood 

are the keystones of civilization and 
“MY UNKNOWN CHUM is the cleanest 
and best all-around Book in the English 
language.”” It is the Chum of thousands; 
once read it will be your Chum all through 
life—at home and abroad. 

When your Daughter, your Son, are old 
enough to think, travel and fall in love, in- 
sistently commend MY UNKNOWN CHUM 
to them. They will be grateful for your 
thoughtfulness. 

The essay story of a beautiful English girl and 


wife will remind many a youth and man of what he 
owes to womanhood in these truly chaotic times. 


It fulfills to the letter Lord Rosebery’s definition of 
the threefold function of a book ‘‘TO FURNISH 
INFORMATION, LITERATURE, RECREATION.”’ 


—you will agree with 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS that “My U. S. SENATOR DAVID I. 
Unknown Chum is delightful.” WALSH, of Massachusetts: (The 


: only book he has ever indorsed to 
CARDINAL GASQUET, the the public.) “My Unknown 
world’s foremost scholar: ‘I have 








% Chum—lI cannot too strongly ex- 
read My Unknown Chum with press the pleasure and companion- 


ship I found in this excellent book. 
It is all that is claimed for it—even 
more. It is not only a companion, 
but a friend.”’ 


SIR THOMAS WHITE, Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance: ‘I have 
read My Unknown Chum many 
times over with great pleasure. 
What a beautiful, simple, clear 
style, deep human sympathy and 
insight it exhibits! It is indeed well 
named, for it is truly a chum to those 
who love literature.” 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
largest wholesale booksellers: ‘“‘My 
Unknown Chum is a wonderful 
book—appeals to the cultivated 
classes. Has a remarkable sale. 
We sell more copies than we do of 
many ‘best-selling’ novels.’’ 


the greatest possible pleasure.”’ 


EX-MAYOR JAMES LOGAN, 
Worcester, Mass., Vice Chairman 
Y. M. C. A.: “A friend gave me a 
copy of My Unknown Chum and 
since then I have given away about 
ten or twelve copies. I recently 
made a trip to San Francisco and 
took My Unknown Chum with 
me for a second reading from cover 
to cover, a thing I have not done 
for thirty years, i. e., read a book 
the second time. It is wonderfully 
interesting.”’ 


SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, 
Chief Justice of Canada: “My 
Unknown Chum is a wonderful 
book. I can repeat some of the 
pages almost by heart. I buy it to 
give to those I love and to friends 
who can appreciate a good book.” 


“Life is too short for reading inferior books.’’—Bryce 


(*‘ Aguecheek’’) 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


Foreword by Henry Garrity 


Note: When you travel at home or abroad “My Unknown Chum” 
(if you’ve read it) will surely 0 with you—and return with you. If 
your son, your daughter, are at University or College send them 


“My Unknown Chum.” 


They will like it—need it, now, and surely 


so when later they begin life’s battles with our fast decaying civil1- 


zation. 
rade for them and you. 


Price $1.90 Net 





Postpaid $2 


Read the book yourself first and return if not an ideal com- 


At Bookstores, or 


The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


Oxford University Press, Toronto, Agents and Distributors in Canada. 
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Joseph Greer and His Daughter 
co KITCHELL WEBSTER’S new novel, “Joseph 


Greer and His Daughter,” is a sound piece of fictional art 

which can be read for its human interest, without bother- 
ing about anything else—yet which compels brooding thought of 
its subject matter, once the story is laid aside. While in no sense 
didactic, and at furthest remove from thesis, it makes you think 
about Chicago, about America, about our contemporary native 
life. Moreover, frank and open-eyed as it is in studying that so- 
complex thing, human nature—even suggesting Dreiser at times 
in the plain-spoken presentation of type and scene—it possesses a 
balanced normality which illustrates the right sort of truth- 
telling; it stands for the literary realism which is also reality, 
because the light and shade of life are properly blended. 

Essentially, the book is character study, a cross-section of 
family psychology seen under a microscope, without myopic dis- 
tortion. The conception of both Greers, Joseph the father, 
Beatrice the daughter, is freshly original, yet convincing, and cer- 
tainly of great attraction. I have never met a Joseph Greer, any 
more than I have a Joseph Vance; but I accept him, sans hesita- 
tion, as I did DeMorgan’s creation. He is believable and likable, 
this imperfect creature who has good enough in him to make us 
sympathetic and forgiving. He is superbly motivated, and rings 
true. Likewise you feel that his child, suddenly thrown as a 
young woman into the filial relation with her spectacular parent, 
would turn out much as she did in her attitude to her father and 
in her subsequent marriage, which so outraged Greer. Family 
history and environment take care of this, as well as the handling 
of the character itself. The reaction on Greer, by way of grief and 
disappointment, helps firmly to sketch in his own personality ; 
indeed, properly, Beatrice, tho an admirable portrait by her- 
self, is kept subordinate to the great object of the novel—the 
full-length study of Joseph Greer. 

Greer is as distinctive as a mid-West promoter as is Babbitt as a 
mid-West booster, with this difference: Babbitt is familiar, recog- 
nizable, almost a stencil figure; we pay him. the compliment of 
“recognition,” in Henry James’s phrase. Greer has an alien 
quality, an unpredicableness, which means “ surprize,’ James’s 
other word to explain the twin lures of all fiction. We take Greer 
as true, but he piques us, is something that has not before swum 
into our ken. Therefore he is a higher form of character creation. 

The plot, always centering in Greer’s manipulation of his in- 
vention, while a circle of business men strive to manipulate 
him to his disaster, is solidly a framework for this unforgetable 
middle figure; those who want story interest can have it here. But 
long after the fable is forgotten, Greer will remain to allure, breed 
questions, quicken the imagination. The eight or ten subsidiary 
fizures interwoven with the Greers to give that three-dimensional 
effect of life which a real novel should always impart, but often 
doesn’t, are splendidly done, adding contour and color to the 
composition: Jennie, Greer’s secretary; Violet, the light wife of 
Greer’s rival, who so nearly goes over the precipice with him; 
Henry, the clerk (he might be described as the ratsonneur of the 
play) and his sophisticated sister, Margaret; Burns, Beatrice’s 
honest chauffeur-husband—to say nothing of the business group 
with whom Greer is associated—they are all clearly limned, with 
many a shrewd thrust into the heart of human actions and reac- 
tions. They not only win credence, but awaken admiration for 
the skill and truth of the portrayal. Yet, as implied, they can all 
be seen as feeders to the purpose of building up Greer. But they 
are not types, they are veritable flesh-and-blood men and women, 
like the rest of us. 








Perhaps it seems hardly fair to call such a character as Jennie 
minor, in any sense. She looms up four-square and dominant 
in her touching, dog-like devotion to her employer, and one of the 
finest things in the story is the representation of their relation as 
something far more than mere sex-pull. Iam tempted to cry out, 
“Thank God, here is one contemporary novelist who isn’t Freud- 
mad!” 

By such a performance, it seems to me, Mr. Webster takes his 
place with the very few authors of fiction who probe beneath the 
surface, preserve sanity, and have adequate technique to handle 
material. The book is a distinctive and worthy addition to our 
native product in fiction. RIcHARD BURTON. 





Joseru Greer anp His Daucurer: A Novet. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. 489 pages. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 42. 





Times Have Changed 


LMER DAVIS has used his experience as a teacher, together 
with an intimate acquaintance with the topography of Long 
Island, to write what may be termed a near-mystery story which, 
beginning in rather a perfunctory manner, gathers force as it pro- 
ceeds, until it winds up in a whirl of excitement. “Times Have 
Changed” is so very much better than most of the mystery tales 
turned out, and the characterization shows so much genuine talent, 
that it seems almost a pity Mr. Davis is not willing to spend more 
of his time and labor in producing books that might easily become 
very finished products. The fact is that the man who can write a. 
good, exciting story, tinged with humor, and depicting characters 
who need to be depicted, is very rare, and is doing good service 
to a whole lot of people who need mental recreation, such as Presi- 
dents of the United States, Supreme Court judges, and theolo- 
gians, not to mention tired business men and ladies who raise fami- 
lies and conduct households—if there are still such beings. 

Mr. Davis’s story concerns itself with an’eminently respectable 
school teacher who—because of a journalistic background—sud- 
denly reverts to type, and goes through a series of nocturnal adven- 
tures which give the author a chance to treat with the night-life 
of New York, and to exert his ingenuity on a plot which excites 
our admiration for its cleverness while constantly making us won- 
der whether it is going to carry through. But it does carry 
through, even if the ending, while not exactly disappointing, — 
doesn’t seem to be quite right. Even to make that statement, 
however, may be taking a mean advantage of the reader, who 
might not agree with us at all. 

While this book is reminiscent in atmosphere, it shows the kind 
of liveliness and humor and real stage-business which leads to 
the conviction that the author is capable of doing very much 
better. Tuomas L. Masson. 





Times Have CHancep. By Elmer Davis. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 


Jacob’s Room 


HIS is not a usual book, viewed from any angle. Jacob, his 

mother, his friends, all of the various characters, are portrayed 
with an utter disregard for any conventional method of technique. 
Yet the book has a technique—one entirely its own, which at first 
is puzzling in its strangeness, but which does not startle so as to 
conflict with enjoyment after the first few pages. It is a book — 
which reveals the minds of people rather than their actions. 
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It is not so much what they do’as why they do it, and what they 
think about it, with fate, chance, or whatever you want to call it, 
all in the strange scheme of things, too. Their moods, their 
thoughts, not merely introspective and often inconsequential, | 
scarcely realized moods, are here shown with a fine, keen sense of 
mental perspective. 

There is Mrs. Flanders writing an answer to a proposal of mar- 
riage: “Dear Mr. Floyd,” she wrote. “Did I forget about the 
cheese?’”’ she wondered, laying down her pen. ‘There is Mrs. 
Jarvis, who “walked on the moor when she was unhappy. . . . 
She was not very unhappy, and, seeing that she was forty-five, 
never perhaps would be very unhappy, desperately unhappy, that 
is, and leave her husband, and ruin a good man’s career, as she 
sometimes threatened . . .” There are plenty of genuinely 
vague emotions Mrs. Jarvis has upon the moor: “When the 
horizon swims blue, green, emotional—then Mrs. Jarvis, heaving 








a sigh, thinks to herself, ‘If only some one could give me . . . if 
I could give some one . But she does not know what she 
wants to give, nor who could give it to her.” And Mrs. Lidgett 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral: 


Tired with scrubbing the steps of the Prudential Society’s office, 
which she did year in and year out, Mrs. Lidgett took her seat beneath 
the great Duke’s tomb, folded her hands, and half-closed her eyes. 
A magnificent place for an old woman to rest in, by the very side of 
the great Duke’s bones, whose victories mean nothing to her, whose 
name she knows not, tho she never fails to greet the little angels 
opposite, as she passes out, wishing the like on her own tomb, for the 
leathern curtain of the heart has flapped wide, and out steal on tiptoe 
thoughts of rest, sweet melodies. 


A strangely beautiful book is “Jacob’s Room,” and the author, 
Virginia Woolf, has given us many a flash of genius here. 
Mary GraHamM BONNER. 





Jacos’s Room. By Virginia Woolf. 303 pages. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 
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Tyler of Barnet 


T IS perhaps unfair to judge Bernard Gilbert by “Tyler of 
Barnet,” when in a preface he carefully states that it is simply 
Volume III of the Old England Series, and that it is not possible 
completely to comprehend any book of the series until all have 
been read. The present reviewer has not read the first two, and 
has no intention now of reading those to follow. This may circum- 
scribe one’s judgment, but it can not prevent one from believing 
that the author has tried here an experiment which, academically, 
seems plausible, but which in his hands is a failure. 

An English rural community is presented through a seven-year 
period, in all its forms of life and activity, with the prosperous 
farmer class predominating. Mr. Gilbert explains that we have 
outgrown the need for heroes and villains. Perhaps; but even 
the boldest iconoclasts have not dared what is attempted here: an 
exhaustive exposition of the personalities, habits and conversa- 
tion—above all, conversation—of a large settlement of tri- 
umphantly uninteresting people. The author has carried com- 
munal principles into a purely artistic field, which is in itself fatal, 
for art is of necessity quite undemocratic. The years that he 
spent in establishing a Farmers’ Union and in failing to establish 
an Agricultural Laborers’ Union tug at his sleeve throughout his 
novel, which, in spite of his protestations, is really not a novel at 
all. Mr. Gilbert invokes Balzac, Tolstoy and Henry James, but 
to no purpose. None of them tried anything approaching this, and 
if they had done so the appalling gray mass of material would have 
been illumined by the glow of their own words. The people, tho 
far too numerous in the best of circumstances, would have lived. 
In the present instance there is no story, no style, and, it is almost 
safe to say, no living person; only a network of drab events and 
mediocre, close-packed humanity. 

“Too long,” says Mr. Gilbert, “has the artist pandered to the 
egoist with pictures and scenes in which the central figure, identi- 
fied as Self by the reader, revolves amid satellites.” This out- 
look, he continues, must give way to one in which man sees himself 
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A Biography of the First Importance 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS: 


OBSERVED BY A MASSACHUSETTS EDITOR 
By SOLOMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


The personal and political reminiscences of one of the best-known 
men in the newspaper world, who was for 40 years managing editor of 
the nationally-famous Springfield Republican. Mr. Griffin writes 
this résumé of the people he has known and the politics he has 
observed, without malice and with fairness and impartiality, and 
not a little of what he tells will come as news to his readers. (Ready 
May 9th.) $5.00 


HENRY FORD: an Interpretation 


By SAMUEL S. MARQUIS 


A candid and sincere study of the world’s greatest automobile 
manufacturer by his former pastor, who was at one time head of the 
Sociological Department of the Ford Motor Company Dr. Marquis’ 
X-ray of one of the most famous of living men and one of the least 
understood, is generous, but it has moments of remorseless intellectual 
surgery. With illustrations. $2.50 


KEEBAN 32, cDWIN BALMER 


The co-author of “The Indian Drum” and ‘The Blind Man’s 
Eyes” has never produced a better combination of mystery, adven- 
ture and romance than he has in this story of a member of the “‘ Gold 
Coast” colony in Chicago, who, when accused of crime, escapes and 
goes forth into the underworld among counterfeiters and safe-blowers 
to find his double, the real offender. Sleio) 


THE BURGESS FLOWER BOOK 


FOR CHILDREN 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This volume, written in the same vein as ‘‘ The Burgess Bird Book for 
Children”? and ‘‘The Burgess Animal Book for Children,”’ is an au- 
thoritative handbook on many of the most widely distributed of our 
common wild flowers. It is beautifully illustrated from photographs 
and will lead little children as well as adults‘into the wonderland of 
flowers. With illustrations in color and in black-and-white of 103 
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flowers. (Ready May 9th.) $3.00 
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in relation to his fellows. Mr. Gilbert has not helped to hasten 
that day. Nothing could be better planned to rob one of all 
community spirit than this book. 


TyLer or BARNET. By Bernard Gilbert. 282 pages. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co, $2. 





Career 


SADISTIC plan of revenge for social ostracism formulated 
WN es the cruel nicety of the Oriental, the attempt of an 
English newspaper man to realize a fanatical idea of imperialism, 
all the mingled eastern and western intrigue of diplomatic life at 
Constantinople—these are the foundation stones of young Jim 
Fanshaw’s career. Fresh from Eton and Oxford, he becomes the 
youngest of the junior secretaries at the British embassy. When 
he first steps into his new room, he finds on the desk a woman’s 
picture which his predecessor has left behind, a heritage which 
falls to Jim along with his secretary’s desk down in the chancery. 
From that moment, Irene Ducane, the beautiful Levantine girl, 
belongs to his career. Everything works to encourage his subjec- 
tion to her, and not the least of all, the staff’s repeated warnings 
against her fascination. : 

Irene does not have the subtle lure of Conrad’s half-caste 
women. She has too much English blood, and her mind is too crisp 
and independent for that. Her sensual charm must be accepted as 
a quality of the mysterious life she has led, for it can not be felt 
from the words in which she is described. Shane Francis and 
Ishmael are both mad in about the same proportion, tho to very 
different ends. Lady Barstow, the American wife of the ambassa- 
dor, is the universal joint in the social machinery of the embassy. 
The best bits of characterization are put into the minor characters, 
such as Denise and the secretaries of the legation. Maddox is “a 
living emblem of personality, crumbled, in sacrificial tribute, at the 
altar of officialdom,” and his wife is his perfect complement, a 
woman whose pride was that she could at all times be found 
at home. 

It is hard to imagine a book more thoroughly suited to drama- 
tization than Lady Kennard’s. After the first hundred pages, which 
moye slowly but not dully, the action takes place in vivid scenes 
playing up admirably juxtaposed forces, and all drawing to a tense 
climax. The background is sketched in lightly by a sentence here 
and there, with a fresh feeling for color. The blue glint of the 
Bosporus, the gorse-grown hill of Roumeli Hissar, the rise of the 
moon at midnight over Giant’s Mountain weave a spell that 
renders impotent the rationalism of the West. 





New York: The Cen- 


CAREER. 
tury. $1.90. 


By Dorothy Kennard. 395 pages. 





The Shaft in the Sky 


yaNs ITS title would suggest, “The Shaft in the Sky” is 
a novel of Washington; of Washington treated from its 
two most characteristic facets—politics and society. The 
word-pictures are well drawn. Written by an older person, 
the story would at times be impossibly romantic and hopelessly 
idealistic; but these are honest elements of youth—and Mr. 
Graves possesses both sincerity and a promising talent. The 
book has to do with the return from France of one of the “great 
young men” whose war and Peace Conference service had been 
distinguished. Gilchrist Sturtevant was a Wilson man, his 
imagination fired and driven through admiration of his master. 
He enters politics, hoping to win a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whole-heartedly devoting himself to liberal policies. 
His contact with “votes” is commendably sketched, as is the 
general campaign; the account is, at times, so complete as to be 
a direction-sheet for the office-seeker. 

His progress is checked, however, by a ruthless and clever girl 
whom he has unconsciously offended; she makes it her business 
to defeat him—and in the process becomes involved with political 
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forces beyond her control. When she has accomplished her 
ends she finds them unworthy, but by that time the damage is 
done. 

The first part of the book, “ New Earth,” having to do with the 
campaign, is rather wooden; but the second part, “New Heaven,” 
devoted to personalities rather than to issues, more than makes 
up for the earlier pages. This is Mr. Graves’s first novel; each 
chapter is an improvement as compared to the one preceding, 
just as the second is far better than the first part of the book. 
If he has further work in preparation it will be worth watching; 
he is intimately familiar with Washington, its people, its aspira- 
tions, its spirit. In “The Shaft in the Sky” he is too unfamiliar 
with his literary tools to be quite convincing; but he feels and 
observes—and beyond that, thinks. Above all else there is a 
spontaneous enthusiasm in the present volume that makes it, 
as a story of contemporary youth, quite unique. 





Tue SHarr IN THE Sky. By John Temple Graves, Jr. 


295 pages. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 





The Lucky Number 


AN HAY is unquestionably a good sportsman; one also feels 
that he has unquestioning faith in his readers. To suggest, 
in a comprehensive preface, the contents of the thirteen stories 
comprising the volume, calling attention to this one, apolo- 
gizing for that, requires the former; to take it for granted that 
the stories will be read after having been “given away” before- 
hand, proves the latter. They will be read, for they are, with 
one exception, of popular stuff. Most of them have appeared 
in widely circulated magazines. With the same one exception, 
all follow short-story rules, and none is unusual. 

That exception is “The Liberry.” With his hail-fellow 
manner (which ill-becomes him in this instance), Hay apologizes 
for it. In the face of this, one feels that he might not care to 
have it compared—in an indirect way, for it lacks hard bril- 
liance—with Aldous Huxley’s “The Tillotson Banquet.” Whether 
he cares or not, the comparison is inevitable. Here is a new Ian 
Hay, a popular author who handles with rare delicacy a situa- 
tion that, had its presentation faltered for a moment, would have 
been sloppily sentimental. In forty-odd pages is created the 
character of Mr. Baxter; within those few pages is a lifetime— 
happiness, sorrow, an old man’s secret, and simple tragedy. 
Its improbabilities are its most convincing elements—and Mr. 
Hay had done better for himself had he not introduced it with — 
the commonplace “ this is a true story—’. 

The twelve other stories are fairly representative; some are 
extremely slight, an occasional one is clever, the last of the 
group is hardly more than an anecdote. On the whole the col- 
lection is entertaining, obviously presented for just that purpose, 
and, to any admirer of Ian Hay’s, worth adding to the rest of his 
books. But one comes back to “The Liberry.” It alone is 
outstanding; it will be remembered long after the rest have 
yellowed in the dusty stack of yester-year’s popular magazines. 





Tue Lucky Numer. Thirteen short stories by Ian Hay. . 355: pages. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 





Going Together 


F THERE is one object more pathetic in organized society than 
the divergent person, it is the divergent adolescent. In 
“Going Together” Louise Dutton effectively presents such a 
type—and accomplishes her purpose with unusual delicacy and 
charm. The book is slight, rather optimistic and sentimental in 
tone—but saved by unexpected deft satire and whispered irony. 
“Going Together” is the story of small-town New England 
youth. Sally Belle is followed through three years of quiet, 
growing life; years of childish, then girlish ambitions and hopes, 
spent with other growing children. Here is remarkable lack of 
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sophistication; either “flapperdom”’ is overlooked intentionally, 


or there are, in some odd corners of the country, girls who are | 


still old-fashioned. Sally Belle is evasive, but quite real; so is 
her cavalier. One can almost picture them in another ten 
years. To some the picture would be pleasant, and to others, as 
time passed, it would seem harsh. The boy is practical, phleg- 
matic, kind; Sally Belle is sensitive, a dreamer, who might 
willingly suffer to realize her dreams. It were better could the 
combination remain youthful. 

What is the market for such a book as this? It is not exactly 
juvenile, nor is it suited to the apparent popular taste in books 


dealing with adolescents—for not enough fun is made of the | 


characters. Nor could it appeal to those wishing thrills, or 
blind sentimentality, or maudlin idealism. Is its appeal to sen- 
sitive minds that could read into its light framework a lyric of 
youth? There are so few such minds. 





Gone Tocetuer. By Louise Dutton. 311 pages. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.90. 





Pay Gravel 


The horses stood: motionless, their ears pricked forward. 

Clattering footsteps drew nearer. . . . 

A shrill scream of despair cut the night . . . answered by a chorus 
of diabolical howls. Again came the terrified cry, and the gambler 
(San Juan Joe) exclaimed: “A woman!” .. . 

‘Dinsdale drew her across the horse behind him. 
Arms around my waist.” 

The Indians, with no thought of danger, were running in a group 
and howling exultantly. They heard the girl cry out, but attached no 
significance to it. They never dreamed that succor was at hand for 
her until they heard the thudding of swift hoofs, and then it was too 
late for them to take shelter. 

For a moment they listened, astounded. Then Dinsdale and San 
Juan Joe, the Gambler, were upon them, both hands of each spitting 
fire. 

Around the turn they beheld a rosy bed of coals, with flames 
licking through the charred embers of two wagons. The ground 
was strewn with boxes and bales, and the horses had been butchered. 
But what constituted a more horrible litter were the mutilated forms 
within the zone of light. 


«Sit straddle. 


EADWOOD—San Juan Joe’s gambling jomt—vice—shoot- 
ing. 

Dinsdale fled after having shot a man in self-defense. 

Scissors, a messenger from San Juan Joe and supposedly a half- 
wit, met Dinsdale in Rapid City and told him that it was safe for 
him to return to Deadwood, and that the gambler wanted him to 
go in on some deal with him. 

While avoiding robbery and death at the hands of the road 
agents, Dinsdale and Scissors were captured by the Indians. For 
days they were close to torture and death— 

If you enjoy this kind of a story, melodramatic, full of action, 
you'll want to know what becomes of the girl whom Dinsdale 
and San Juan Joe saved; who Scissors and Dinsdale really are, the 
actual business San Juan Joe is engaged in, and the outcome. 

The story is laid in the Black Hills in the year 1876 and is 
replete with Indians, robbers, torture, death, murders, all tied 
with the thin, milk-blue thread of romance. “Pay Gravel” 
depends for its success, not on novelty of material, unusual melo- 
dramatic situation, or fine writing, but on sheer, not too incredible, 
adventure. 





Pay Graver. By Hugh Pendexter. Frontispiece by Remington 
Schuyler. 353 pages. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2. 





Four of a Kind 


- HE Right that Failed,” a story embellishing a prize-fighter 

into a short-story hero, cut and tailored according to the 
best technical regulations; “ Different from Other Girls,” a story 
of a girl and a man (this almost tells you the plot) and her father, 
who is his employer; “Eight Million Bubbles,” a story of soap, 
success and sentimentalism; and “ Only a Few of Us Left,” a story 
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who sat at every peace 
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America with his bitter 
indictment of France and 
the shocking truth about 


THE DECADENCE 


OF EUROPE 


“The victorious nations are extolling the very thing 
they once execrated. They are committing acts more 
cruel and more insane than those which, during the 
war, they declared to be the object of the enemy.” 


“Tf these absurd and monstrous reparations are not 
renounced, if the absurd contortions of the Treaty of 
Versailles be not abolished, if the armies of occupa- 
tion be not withdrawn, then the whole economic 
system of the Continent will collapse.” 

A volume that will open America’s eyes—as it has opened 


England’s. 
At all booksellers $3.00 
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Gi N THIS TIMELY BOOK, Mr. Fielding, whose 


standing as an authority on the most-talked-of 
subject of the day: personal benefit by autosuggestion, 
is so well recognized, explains with great clearness the 
psychic and physical processes which govern the 
human organism and make our personality what it is, 
whether for good or ill. 
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The hidden processes of our innermost being, of 
our vital, elemental personality, are laid bare. A true 
understanding of Self implies a working knowledge 
of these factors, and gives us self-mastery, self- 
expression, and health. 
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of passing sportsmanship—these four long tales make up J. P. 
Marquand’s book, “Four of a Kind.” It would be just the book 
to give to a man of traveling profession yet ‘of ethical standards, for 
it is assuredly easy reading, while its humor and gaiety are of a 
“wholesome” nature. Yet the book can not be dismissed too 
lightly. The stories are perfectly turned, and the facility in 
writing which they show can not fail to be admired. 





one a Kinp. By J.P. Marquand. 331 pages. New York: Charles 


Seribner’s Sons. $1.75. 





Valley Waters 


OW far back can a person remember?. To find the answer 

to this question becomes the motivating purpose in the 

life of David Mann, when at the age of twenty-three he awakes in 

a hospital in France and learns that in his delirium he has called 

for his mother, a person he has never known, unless in early 

infancy. His search for the answer to this question, and for his 
mother, is the story told by Mr. Stewart in “ Valley Waters.” 

David remembers back to a day in Chicago when he, with a 
man and a woman, to whom he did not belong, found himself 
put out on the sidewalk. Farther back than this early date. he 
persistently tries to work. The reader finds himself doing psy- 
chological tricks in tracing his own early memories. In David's 
case a few details emerge—a mourning dove, a cemetery, a vivid 
memory of a strange, unbelievable, but real garden of pearls and 
emeralds, two tumble-bugs rolling a ball in the dust of the road. 
There are some interesting discussions on these points with the 
_ nurse, the doctor, and others, but it is too difficult for David to 
build up anything definite from them. So he goes back to the 
life he had known before the war, with the intention of working 
it all out somehow from there. In this life he comes in contact 
with several characters of equal importance in the story. Vose, 
the blind piano-tuner; the red-haired, dowdy Miss Shane— 
these approach reality, but remain people read about. Maud, 
whom he finds again, is less actual, and much less appealing. 

Parallel with the story of David Mann there is given the life 
and setting of a family in the Muskingum Valley in Ohio. This 
place is pictured with a vividness that is one of the best things 
in the book, and the reader feels that the author has known 
intimately this environment. A cut in the steep hilly road, the 
graveyard at the top, the view over the valley—these are remem- 
bered after the story is finished. 

In spite of the dramatic possibilities of the situation, the tone 
remains even and unperturbed. There are no stirring emotional 
moments, no high spots. <A sort of old-fashioned sentimentality 
permeates the book, symbolized by the song and story of “ Lorena,” 
which occupies a large but unimportant place in this gentle, 
mellow tale. 





VALLEY WATERS. Stewart. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 


By Charles D. 





The Tremendous Event 


ANY years ago Mr. H. G. Wells invented a new thrill in 
“The Invisible Man” and “The Time Machine.” The 
newest discoveries of science were manipulated with ingenious 
distortion to create a suspension of disbelief in chemic miracles 
and to rouse pleasurable gooseflesh in the well-known jaded 
reader. None of Mr. Wells’s literary disciples have outmatched 
their father in scientific lies dramatically told with so much cor- 
roborative detail that it is hard to decide where space leaves off 
and the time machine begins. Since “Fifty Strange Stories” 
science has been a storehouse for plundering by writers who con- 
sult a learned geologist, and then juggle the facts into a dazzle of 
legerdemain. 

M. Leblanc has now abandoned Arséne Lupin by the wayside 
and enrolled in the school of applied science inaugurated by Mr. 
- Wells, who has always possest the advantage of knowing science 
at first-hand and so has never been in need of another’s brain. In 


“The Tremendous Event” M. Leblanc does not invade Mars lke 
Mr. Burroughs, or cultivate monstrous fungi like Sax Rohmer, or 


“travel like Jules Verne in twenty-thousand-league boots under 


the sea. Geology has furnished him with the limestone material 
for his most recent romance. 

Suppose, he says, the bed of the English channel to suffer a 
convulsion from the displacement of a geologic fault. <A rib of 
rock thrusts its spine up through the waves and joins the tight 
little island to France. Preliminary waterspouts devour voyaging 
ships; the new-built tunnel lies crusht; Dieppe and Hastings 
shudder into ruins. Simon Dubosc, an athletic Frenchman, is 
the first to walk from France to England, and walking isn’t easier 
than flying, despite all the advertisements of rubber heels! 

But enough, enough! As in all of M. Leblanc’s romances, the 
interest of “The Tremendous Event”’ does not lie in literary art, 
or the creation of character, or the subsidiary (if any) idea. The 
plot’s the thing; and even if you are certain that love conquers all, 
you want to unlock the plot for yourself. 





New York: The 


Tue TREMENDOUS EVENT. 


By Maurice Leblanc. 
Macaulay Company. $1.75. 





Jeanne-Marie’s Triumph 


Ie “ Jeanne-Marie’s Triumph” Miss Clara Laughlin strives to 
bring hope and certainty to a world weary and sick and crying 
after the war and the augmenting disillusion of these last four 
dismal years. She has not written a novel, nor has she pretended 
to write a novel, except as the frame of an idea and in the guise 
of a message. 

Jeanne-Marie is said to be a French girl whose father has been 
killed at Verdun, and whose broken spirit is revivified by the in- 
spiration of the Unknown Soldier and the solemn ceremony of his 
burial. To her this obscure hero in his secret identity typifies the 
resolute and quiet fortitude of her father, and so she seeks to im- 
part the lesson of the dead to the despondent living. Jeanne- 
Marie is not, however, a girl, but a voice; and her triumph is not 
a story, but an allegory. She wishes every one to carry on, that 
the beloved dead may not have died in vain. 

Except for her burning zeal of conversion, Jeanne-Marie has no 
semblance of humanity. She is obviously the creature of an alle- 
gory, and should be so judged. It is perhaps unjust to compare 
“ Jeanne-Marie’s Triumph” to Rolland’s “Pierre and Luce,” but 
the comparison is edifying. Both books offer the piteous spectacle 
of love in war, both dwell with an intense affection upon the 
beauty of Paris even under the threat of immolation, both set 
forth exquisite souls in terms of faith and need. M. Rolland be- 
lieves in love; Miss Laughlin believes in that mysterious spirit of 
the people which shall one day regenerate France. The difference 
between the two romances is the difference between the facile 
sentiment of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and the distilled 
secret ecstasy of a Brahms’s “Intermezzo;” between a too easy, 
obvious fragrance, and all the miraculous heartbreak of true love. 

No one would wish to impeach the sincerity and the pleading 
of Miss Laughlin’s treatise, but at best it remains a tract of the 
times and not a page torn from the troubled book of life. The 
style has no lyric wings; the villains are excessive in their villainy, 
the heroine is unexampled in her virtue. Jeanne-Marie’s triumph 
is a spiritual fairy-story, where all things are possible in the best 
of impossible worlds. 





JeANNE-Marie’s TrrumpH. By Clara E. Laughlin. New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


The Treasure of Golden Cap 
ENNET COPPLESTONE, a more or less clever English 


writer of light fiction, obeys an old impulse in “'The Treasure 
of Golden Cap.” He writes about buried treasure. Now, writing 
about buried treasure used to be a habit among a certain class of 
light fiction purveyors. It was a simple matter to bury an iron- 
bound chest of gold moidores and pieces of eight (generally on the 
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Long Island shore) and hide the secret of its whereabouts in a 


time-yellowed log-book or a stray scrap of paper. This valuable | 


slip of paper was generally the source of plot and counterplot, 
two groups striving mightily to obtain it, one of the groups being 
quite villainous. Virtue always triumphed, however, and this 
attribute often took the form of a pleasing young damsel who 
stumbled upon the treasure rather unexpectedly in the next to 
the last chapter. The very last chapter was devoted to a warm 
embrace indulged in by Virtue, the young lady, and the stout 
young gentleman who had aided her so assiduously through the 
300 pages of the tale. 

Mr. Copplestone evidently knew this formula very well. And, 
being a wise man, he also knew that he must ring several changes 
upon it if he was to make his book palatable to a more or less 
sophisticated public. His first change was to make the young 
couple brother and sister instead of lovers, thus doing away with 


unnecessary sentimentalism. His second change was to make the | 


treasure something quite different from gold moidores or pieces of 
eight. Of course, what that something was must remain a secret 
except to those people who read the book. But the other time- 
honored ingredients are there. There is the old vagabond who 
possesses the mysterious chest. There is the log-book which is 
deciphered with difficulty. There is digging and vain search. 
However, there are but few thrills. And those few are contained 
in the ancient document that contains the secret of the where- 
abouts of the treasure. 


THe TREASURE OF GOLDEN Cap. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Bennet Copplestone. New 





Springtime Wanderings Among 
Outdoor Books 


(Continued from page 46) 


Nature may be everything you say in her praise. Wild flowers 
are delicate and rare; crocodiles are rare, and not delicate. 
Campers come and campers go, and fishermen go on forever hop- 
ing that, ere the trump of doom or the dinner-bell, fine careless 
fish may bite. Yet many there are who find in Nature only a 
playground for organized sport. Many there be (go mark their 
scores well) and their number groweth yearly, who believe that 
whatever is, is golf. From sun-up to dewy eve you will find 
them abaft the green and smiting the diminutive white ball. Very 
few of them are clever enough to invent a ball like a miniature 
torpedo, its flight controlled by storage batteries in the pocket.("”) 
The ball is more skittish and difficult to control than a woman’s 
will; and meanwhile brave men toil on to victory and the 
eighteenth green, and supper attains an Arctic frigidity and golf 
widows multiply even as the leaves of autumn. 

Hardly less numerous than the votaries of golf are the swift 
and subtle. tennis players, whose timed strokes and exquisite 
technique weave a pattern of delicate fierce beauty. Nothing else 
in sport equals the glitter and rhythm of perfect tennis, and in 
‘no sport (except in the trained and embattled hordes of football) 
does there shine deeper sportsmanship and individual fortitude. (‘*) 

Whether you are a man with a hoe in a vegetable garden, a 
wise man knowing that a rose with another name smells like a 
carnation, an angler calling trout from the vasty deep, or a 
collector of the cumbrous and engaging hippopotamus, you are 
being molded closer in body and spirit to the dramatic evolution 
and the inscrutable sublimity which Robert Williams Gibson 
discusses with a good deal of profundity in “The Morality of 
Nature.” () Whether your impulse earries you to sport, or the 
cultivation of the lowly radish, or the unrolled splendor of prime- 
val forests, you are come into the abiding-place of beauty. 





(7) Purrer Perkins. By Kenneth Brown. 126 pages. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

(18) SINGLES AND Doustes. , By W.T. Tilden, 2d. 228 pages. New York: 
George H. Doran & Co. $2. 

@°)Tae Morarity or Nature. 
pages. New York: Putnam’s. $3. 


By Robert Williams Gibson. 412 
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Edwin L. Sabin is 


one of the few writers 
who can picture 
women caught in the 
web of romantic out- 
door adventure and 
make his heroines 
wholly natural and 
utterlyirresistible. He 
is an out-door man, to 
whom the frontier 
characters and scenes 
he depicts so vividly 
have been familiar 
from boyhood. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


The Rose of Santa Fé 


All the old Southwest, its gorgeous color, 
its romance, its tremendous drama of 
American, Spaniard, and Indian, its loves 
and its hates and revenges, are caught 
in Mr. Sabin’s new story. 
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Is There a Bookstore in 
Your Town? 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores throughout the country, and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


J 


If by chance there is no bookstore in your com- 
munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 
Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their early spring 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
you with their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 
hand, 


cheep = 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


354 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Mr. Robinson’s Novel in Blank Verse 


(Continued from page 24) 


That once, a year ago, brought you a gift 

Like this, and his face with it For I’ve seen him 
Here in this house; and he has looked at me. 
Pfah! Take it away, for I’m not hungry.” 


Bartholow frowned. “If you had ridden your fancy 
Around the last immeasurable orbit 

Of the last satellite of the last sun, 2 

You and your fancy could have trundled home 

No sort of wilder trash than you imply 

When you say that.” 


She broke a roll and laughed: 
“Surely an avalanche of words like yours 
Would crush the morning appetite of lions. 
I like the man who said that all who talk 
Through breakfast should have poison in their coffee. 
Hereafter I'll have mine in bed again.” 


“By which you mean,” Penn-Raven said, removing 
A spinal column from the pink-white flesh 

Before him on the plate, ‘‘you fear the Greeks, 

Et dona ferentes.” 


The writing of this breakfast scene, in its exasperating affecta- 
tion, reveals-the danger of absurd incongruity which the writer 
of a modern novel in blank verse must find such great difficulty 
in overcoming. He is obliged to be “realistic” im his details, 
but, writing in blank verse, to be periphrastic or prosaic in his 
utterance. The result makes large demands on one’s tolerance, 
and necessitates an entire suspension of the sense of humor. It 
has very much the same effect as similar realistic scenes in grand 
opera, where “please, pass me the salt,” or “kindly hand me the 
crumpets” must be sung to the music of many fiddles, at what- 
ever cost of verisimilitude. We say it is the convention, and must, 
of course, so accept it. But in writing, at all events, the incon-. 
eruity should be reduced as far as possible, whereas with writers 
such as Meredith and Mr. Robinson it is too often exaggerated 
beyond courteous endurance. The same fault mars all Mr. 
Robinson’s writing. It mars his beautiful and poignant “Lance- 
lot,” where we come upon such passages as this: (Lancelot is 
speaking to the Queen): 

“You were the Queen of Christendom,” he said, 
Not smiling at her, ‘whether now or not 


You deem it an un-Christian exercise 
To vilipend the wearing of the vanquished.” 


Making all allowance for the convention, the word “vilipend” 
is here as unnecessary as it is atrocious. What are such mere 
“flaws,” it may be said, against the whole fine achievement? 
Maybe, and it would be foolish to miss the achievement because 
of such flaws. At the same time, in Mr. Robinson’s writing they 
are so numerous as to constitute a permeating vice of style seri- 
ously intruding between the reader and his noble poetic gift, 
which, at the height of its operation, is capable of such moving 
and lovely utterance. And here again the comparison with grand 
opera holds. We must put up with the minor absurdities of the 
convention if we are to enjoy the lofty arias, and, when those 
come along, of course, we forget the absurdities. So it is with 
Mr. Robinson in “Roman Bartholow.” As the story unfolds 
itself, and the great moments develop and culminate, such flaws are 
burnt and purged away in the intensity of the emotional poignancy 
and the excitement of the spiritual insight. Consider the scene, for 
instance, when Gabrielle takes her final leave of Bartholow, on 
her way, tho he knows it not, to drown herself in the river. Few 
poets have known better how to wring our hearts with the anguish 
of such moments, an anguish which lives in the very verse itself, 
and very pitifully we watch Gabrielle reaching out toward Bartho- 
low and his “new house’’as far as her nature can: 

“No, there is no good reason that I follow,” 
He said, ‘‘for any longer talk of lrouses 

That might be good for you and me to live in. 
Not that it matters now, except for you. 

You are not destitute, and you may build 


Yourself another house, one of these days,— 
One that will be away from trees and rivers, 


And nearer the world’s music. I was wrong 
To shut you up in such a place as this, 

And it was wrong of you to let me do it. .. . 
You had no right to be so beautiful, 

Or I to be so blind... . 


No. I should hardly say there was a reason 
For you and me to talk of houses now. 

Your doubt that morning when I told of one 
That I was building, as you prophesied, 

More out of nothing than of anything, 

Was founded more to last than any house 

That you and I may build of sand on sand— 
Like children I have seen down by the river... . 


There is no need of going to the river, 

Either for sand or moonshine. We have both, 

Here on high ground, and we have nothing else; 

And when we know that we have only sand 

And moonshine for a fabric, why say more 

Of houses?” 

Stee ave “T shall say no more of them,”’ 
“Tt is not good 

To say the same thing always, or to look 

Too long at nothing, as we are looking now. 

Tf I were some one else, I might see more, 

For then there might be more. If I were you, 

I might regain myself, as you have done, 

And so persuade myself that I was going, 

Like you, by endless roads into a region 

Where there should be no sand, I spare your moonshine, 

For it may not be that. If I were wiser, 

I might yet live to make myself all over, 

And make you to forget me as I was 

When we were here together in the darkness, 

Tn all that I should be. This episode, 

Although it fills your eyes with ice to-night 

Instead of execration and hell-fire, 

Is only a short part of a long story 

That would have been about the same without it, 

And had the same conclusion. -If I were lighter, 

I might rise out of this and fly away 

On wings a little worse for a blind singeing. 

But you were right—I was not made for this; 

And I was made no more, so 1t appears, 

For that. I’m always asking why it was 

That I was made. Assuredly not for you. 

But why should I be tiresome, or assume 

That you care, now, whether I am or not? 

I’m only saying I shall soon be gone 

Away from here, and you will soon be free. 

As you have said, you are not going to die. 

Far from it, I surmise. If I saw death 

As a worse thing than your deliverance, 

Awaiting you some day, from everything 

Alive that was a trailing shred of me, 

I’d wish to live—almost; and wholly wish it 

If we could read and speak in the same language, 

In the same world. You might remember that.” 


“T am the bridge, then, over which you pass, 
Here in the dark, to find a lighted way 
To a new region where I cannot follow, 
And where there is not either sand or moonshine, 
And a new sun shines always. Well, that’s something. 
It may be all it was that I was worth.” 
Her lips moved 
And would have smiled if they had not forgotten 
What they were doing. She was nearer now 
And she was looking at his eyes again, 
To see for the last time if there was hidden 
Within them anywhere a better reason 
For her to linger than to go away. 
Failing, she laid her hands upon his head 
And touched his forehead with her shaking lips. 
“You might remember that,” she said, and left him. 


This is the heart of the poem, but it is rich with many another 
beautiful passage, and memorable lines are everywhere, lines 
with secondary haunting meanings beyond their context: 

“The time comes always for our vanishing; 


And we who know best when the time has come 
Are best remembered after we are gone,” 


says Penn-Raven, whose treachery, itis good to know with pro- 
saic—not psychological—certainty, Bartholow discovers, with 
the result that instead of his transcendental “vanishing” he is 
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most unpsychologically kicked out—with this remark from Um- 
fraville as epitaph: 

“Nature, that has a deal to answer for, 

Put something in him, inadvertently, 


Prepared and graduated for the lymph 
And essence of a worthier organism.” 


Umfraville himself is thus adumbrated by Bartholow: 


“You know best 
Where you belong—whether among your dead 
Who are still with us, or among the living 
Who are not yet alive.” 


And the whole “argument” of the story is summed up in 
this beautiful concluding passage: 

The man of books 
Answered him only with a lonely smile; 
And then, among the slowly falling leaves, 
He walked away and vanished gradually, 
Like one who had not been. Yet he had been 
For Bartholow the man who knew him best, 
And loved him best—acknowledging always one 
That had betrayed and saved him. He was gone, 
Also, and there was no more to be said 
Of him; and there was no more to be paid, 
Apparently, on either side. The sum 
Of all that each had ever owed the other 
Was covered, sealed, and canceled in a grave, 
Where lay a woman doomed never to live— 
That he who had adored her and outgrown her 
Might yet achieve. He sighed, and saw the ivy 
Glimmering on the wall of the old house 
Like an old garment over covered years, 
Till his imagination made of it 
The cover and the integument itself 
Of the unseen. The tangled roots of wrong 
Were drawing always out of hidden soil | 
The weird existence of a tangled vine 
Too vaguely intertwisted and involved 
For sanguine gardeners, who might only prune 
Or train a few new branches. 
“Well, that’s something,” 
Gabrielle might have answered then, he fancied: 
And she might then have smiled as wearily 
As on that unforgotten unreal evening 
When she had touched his forehead with her lips 
Before she had gone silently upstairs, 
And silently away. . . . 


> 


Mr. Robinson is no “sanguine gardener.” His reading of life 
is neither sanguine nor pessimistic. His endeavor is faithfully 
to give us the text itself, without pointing any moral—for it has 
no moral. No one in this triangle was to blame. Perhaps life 
itself was not to blame. They came together so, interacted upon 
each other so, and made this tragic music. That was all. 

Of the figures involved Gabrielle and Umfraville alone have 
the breath of life, and move us to any human sympathy. Gabri- 
elle is the only one in the story with any sense of humor. Mr. 
Robinson’s women usually have more humor than his men—and 
it is difficult to see in what her “soul” was inferior to the “souls” 
of her patronizing male associates. Penn-Raven and Bartholow 
are both abstractions, posturing and voluble “soul-states” rather 
than realizable human beings, and the defect of the poem from 
a psychological point of view is that in the case of the psycho- 
logical hero we get no clear idea of what was originally the matter 
with his soul, the nature of the salvation brought to it by Penn- 
Raven, or of its final value; nor have we any notion of the nature 
of the grandiose ends hinted at which it is to serve as, having 
complacently accepted Gabrielle’s human sacrifice, he goes forth 
with his “soul,” as his precious possession, into the new life await- 
ing him. Finally, as to the form of the poem, “Roman Bartho- 
low” can not be said to justify the novel in blank verse as one 
adapted to psychological purposes. 

It necessitates too much incongruous machinery, and such a form 
as that of “Modern Love,” in Meredith’s hands, at all events, makes 
for better poetic economy, in that it admits a more drastic excision 
of the “obvious,” with a less scattered presentation of the essential 
moments, and generally results in being more consistently a poem. 
Too much of “Roman Bartholow”’ is neither a novel nor a poem. 


Creative Writing in Australia and New 
Zealand 


(Continued from page 32) 


poverty of the pioneer. He could see into them as Kipling saw 
into the British Tommy. His “ While the Billy Boils” is a classic, 
its dramatic prose unspoiled by the fashion for slang which came 
along later. But it is more as a verse writer that the average 
Australian loves Lawson. He was a natural rimester for the 
people. It was plain life that interested him, simple tragedy that 
commanded his sympathy. Such a title as “When Your Pants 
Begin to Go”’ suggests the appeal he had for the squatter and the 
tramp. This subject is typical of a good deal of the verse turned 
out by him and his contemporaries, and represents the taste of a 
considerable section of Australia in a period when the arts were 
struggling out of their crude beginnings. 

Lawson had many imitators, and contemporary with him there 
have been a long list of verse-makers, few of whom can be men- 
tioned here. A. B. Patterson became well known for his poem, 
“The Man from Snowy River.” He also wrote a number of short 
stories of backblock life and racing. E. G. Brady wrote a novel 


_ besides verse and stories. Other men doing much the same work 


were Victor Daley, Will Dyson and Barcroft Boake. Henry 
Kendall was one of the few poets who struck a finer note, and who 
did more finished work. 

Of the younger men writing poetry to-day there are two who 
stand out. David McKee Wright might be called the Padraic 
Colum of Australia. He is an Irishman writing of the Irish 
Renaissance. Besides that he does Australian poetry in more 
delicate fashion and with less of a purely local appeal than any 
man out there. C. J. Dennis has developed into the Australian 
J. A. V. Weaver. His two volumes of verse, “The Sentimental 
Bloke” and “Ginger Mick,” are classics in their way. He has a 
sense for drama and a fine gift for sarcasm. 

One result of the limited market in Australia and the fact that 
the open columns of the Sydney Bulletin were not equal to sup- 
porting every writer in the land has been that almost every scribe 
the country has produced went to original writing by way of 
journalism, and has had to keep to that profession. Also he has 
had to be versatile in both directions. Australia could not afford 
such a luxury as a specialist. But if a man liked to be six spe- 
cialists in one he could get along. And there are two such men at 
least who have counted enormously in the literature of the 
country. Frank Morton, for over twenty years one of the editors 
of the Triad, a critical journal now published in Sydney, has 
written charming verse, delicate fantasy, delightful essays. He 
is, besides, one of the most discerning critics in the country. He 
is cosmopolitan and international in outlook. He is certainly the 
finest craftsman in the art of writing out there to-day, and his 
output has been as extraordinary as his versatility. They say 
out there that he could write a symphony round a sewer. Arthur 
H. Adams, born in New Zealand, but long since identified as Aus- 
tralian, is also a finished and versatile writer. In addition to 
verse and short stories for the Bulletin, he has written novels and 
plays. One of the latter, “Mrs. Pretty and the Premier,” was 
produced in London by Arthur Bouchier. He is reported to be 
the author of two books published in New York last year, “A 
Guide Book to Women” and “Honeymoon Dialogues,” sophisti- 
cated and cynical stuff that out-Georges W. L. George. 

Australia has had a few men who could be classed under the 
heading of humorists. Steele Rudd’s “On Our Selection,” hardly 
to be called a novel, was so amusing a picture of life on the land 
that it was successfully dramatized and had a considerable run. 
Comic town types have been done by Edward Dyson in his 
“Fact’ry ’ands” and similar studies, and A. G. Stephens, the 
editor of the Bookfellow, has written a volume of Larrikin philos- 
ophy called “ Bill’s Idees.” 

Since its first spurt into novel-writing, Australia has had only 
one man who has been consistently a novelist, Roy Bridges, a 
Tasmanian journalist now on the Melbourne Age. Many 
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short-story writers have turned out a novel or so, but the lack of fi- 
nancial encouragement in the country itself, and the difficulty and 
discouragement involved in getting work to London killed many 
enthusiasms in that direction. But Roy Bridges has produced a 
dozen novels. A number of them have been published in London, 
and one of his latest books, “ Rogue’s Haven,” is on the current 
list of a New York publisher. Beatrice Grimshaw, known to 
American readers, is an Australian, but not a typical writer of 
that land, for she has chosen to go outside it for her subjects. 

Randolph Bedford, now in New York, has written three novels, 
which, however, are not as well known as his short stories in the 
Bulletin. Ethel Turner has been for a generation a great favorite 
with her list,of long stories for young people. Her “Seven Little 
Australians” and “The Family at Misrule” made her popular. 
F. Charles Rodda, at present in New York, has recently won 
considerable notice from his country’s critics for “The Fortunes 
of Geoffrey Payne,” a novel of early life in Australia. 

In 1921 an Australian landowner offered a prize of a thousand 
dollars for the best novel of the country produced by an Aus- 
tralian. It was won by a new writer, Frank Russell, through 
“The Ashes of Achievement,” which has now been published in 
New York. This book, tho somewhat crude in comparison 
with the best that is written on this side of the world, marks an 
advance on a great deal of the Australian work. For one thing, 
it has got away from the convict and bushranging days, shows 
more power of characterization, and has come up to date in its 
subject matter. 

Many of the titles I have quoted give an idea of the limited 
scope, so far, of Australian work. It is intensely local. It is 
almost entirely narrative and descriptive. Such characterization 
as there is is objectively done. There is no evidence that the 
New Psychology has touched Australian writers. They do not 
get inside their characters. They do not spiritualize their experi- 
ences. There is, apart from some of the modern short-story work, 
but little subtlety. There is nothing out there that can be com- 
pared with the modern movement here. They have no D. H. 
Lawrence, no Sherwood Anderson. They come nearer to having 
Carl Sandburgs. But Australia has all the materials for any kind 
of writing. I have wondered why no Knut Hamsun has arisen to 
write another “Growth of the Soil” epic. Perhaps it is because 
the climate is against epics in Australia. No man could stay in- 
doors long enough to write one. The country has developed its 
own brand of Main Street (they call it Queen Street out there), 
but not yet its Sinclair Lewis. We have numberless unwritten 
novels in the eternal struggle of the refined and cultured English 
with the pioneer environment. But no Australian writer has yet 
got behind the man in that struggle. The newcomer who can not 
light a fire is simply a subject for gibes. 

We fall back upon our perennial excuse: “We are too young. 
Give us a chance.” 





M. Coue Studies America and Applies 
His Method 


(Continued from page 17) 


that the long-headed Frenchman was so cruelly deceived by super- 
ficial appearances as to think Americans had auto-suggested 
themselves into’ mistaking water for wine? Or could his enthusi- 
astic reception in this country have been so bare of genuine hospi- 
tality as the illustration would seem to imply? It is more easy to 
believe that M. Coué knew well whereof he spoke and was smiling 
behind his hand all the time he wrote this paragraph in commenda- 
tion of the superior suggestibility of Americans over Europeans. 
M. Coué does not, in selecting this illustration, differentiate as 
clearly between gullibility and tractability as one would be led 
to expect from observation of his work and converse ‘with the 
genial worker. Upon the former he may safely rely to a high 
degree in dealing with American patients; but before coping with 
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the latter he might advantageously study at first hand the native 
American mule. 

It is, however, hard to believe that M. Coué really made any 
serious mistake about us. It is much easier to consider him a 
better psychologist than a writer, and a more practical than 
theoretical psychologist. In testimony of this, note his most 
grievous criticism of us as a people: namely, that we are in a little 
danger of becoming too “efficient.” Is there any vice of which 
Americans as a people would rather be accused than of over- 
efficiency? 

M. Coué devotes a chapter to “American Efficiency,” admiring 
extravagantly detailed evidences of it. Yet, gently, very 
suavely, he tells us: 


? 


System, standardization, and clock-work efficiency are certainly 
desirable, and they do much to make life run smoothly. Yet, 
intuitively perhaps, I seem to discern danger in overstraining to 
reduce abstract qualities to mathematically perfect equations in 
actual practise. It may become an obsession, like any other notion, 
however good in itself. I often have to remind patients of this when 
I see them making auto-suggestion into a sort of monomania. 
Extremes meet, and it is quite possible for a system, if pushed to 
excess in complicated elaborateness, to break down completely, sim- 
ply because it seeks to provide for every contingency except human 
intervention. 


Yes, M. Coué is a “practical” psychologist, as well as a genial 
and long-headed man, or he would not have taken his readers 
into his confidence to the extent of confessing amusement when 
the constantly recurring question is put to him: “If I don’t get 


any relief by reciting the ‘day-by-day’ formula twenty times, 


should I recite it thirty, forty, or fifty times?” and he replies: 
“Say it as many times as you like; only don’t let it become an 
obsession.” 

Experience and observation have taught me that it is not the 
man who knows most who “puts it over.” It is the man who 
knows little, but who has acquired or was born with the putting- 
over knack, who succeeds. M. Coué has accomplished something 
which many whose knowledge of physiology and psychology, of 
disease and personality, is so vastly superior to his that it would be 
an affront to them and to science to compare them. It is not only 
in the field of medicine that such accomplishment is seen, altho 
that field is a favorite one, for a sick man’s credulity passes all 
understanding. 

I pondered this when I took leave of the therapeutic wizard, 
and I continued to reflect on it. Later, when I heard Big Ben 
striking the hours, I stopt whispering “Every day, in every 
way,” and said: “Ben, I salute you. You are my aptest illustra- 
tion, for are not you, one of the clock wonders of the world, an 
amateur’s, even a barrister’s, idea and determination? ‘There was 
no conflict between Sir Edmund’s will and imagination when he 
had you constructed.” When the Houses of Parliament were 
being designed it was planned to transfer Big Ben from his habita- 
tion in St. Paul’s to the clock-tower of those wondrous buildings, 
and it was proposed to make it the best clock in the world. The 
specifications were set forth, and among the stipulations was 
that it should keep exact time to within one minute a month. 
These specifications weré taken to the various clock-makers in the 
United Kingdom, who were equal then to the best in the 
world. 

They declined to bid, on the ground that the specifications were 
so exacting that no tower clock had been made or could be made to 
come up to the requirements. Then Edmund Beckett, a barrister 
_ practising law in the Temple, came forth and said that he could do 
it and would. 

He persuaded Dent, the famous clock-maker, to do the 
mechanical work without guaranty and under his supervision 
and guidance. For more than half a century the clock has 
been certifying every hour and every quarter that the barrister 
“put it over.” 

M. Coué “ put it over” in the field of therapeutics, where count- 
less workers of infinitely superior knowledge and skill have failed. 
I wish him success in his efforts. 


Nine Characters in Search of an Ego 


(Continued from page 25) 


characteristic of their attitudes toward life. To the interests of 
these characters are opposed those of another group, John Mayne, 
Walter Standish, Madeleine and Nina, all of whom cherish the 
ideals of a purely materialistic society and refer their thoughts 
and feelings to the tribunal of the communal mind. 

The conflict which the story reveals is therefore clearly defined. 
In its most general terms it is the perpetual conflict between the 
self-conscious individual and industrial society, between the ego 
and the herd. Modern materialism, in Mr. Myers’s opinion, is a 
subtly dangerous force aiming to invest society with a religious 
sanction and bent upon creating a social automatism. It there- 
fore necessarily resents self-consciousness and highly developed 
individuality as inimical agencies and reprobates the play of free 
and skeptical intelligence. Self-consciousness and _ intellectual 
egotism are, however, as Mr. Myers points out, equally dangerous 
to life. “You live,” says Allen to Nicholas Orisser in a passage 
which summarizes the philosophic content of the novel, 


You live, like many moderns, on the higher cerebral levels of the 
mind; and those levels reflect not the deeper movements of the 
organic life, but the activities of the individual consciousness. We 
of to-day have lost that immediate unity with the life of therace which 
was so spontaneous in the minds of our ancestors. Each person has 
become an end in himself. A dualism has arisen between the animal 
life of the race and the volition of the individual. The end of nature 
is no longer the object of man’s will. But nature is not remade by the 
arbitrary personal philosophies of individual minds. . . . And where 
the will of the individual conflicts with the will of the Great Mother 
there results a condition of chronic nervous and mental strain. Sex, 
disenfranchised, outlawed, excommunicated, builds itself a rebel 
citadel from which it raids the land. . . . The energies of the will are 
in instinct, which belongs to the organic life. The apostate will cuts 
itself off from the source of its energies. Mind you, I have no quarrel 
with the ego. The ego has come to stay. But if it is to develop 
fruitfully, it must desist from rebellion. .. . At the present day we 
are in dire need of larger personalities, in which the individual ele- 
ments of the mind, such as reason and will, shall be harmonized with 
the deeper instincts of the race, to form one living whole. 


Mr. Myers possesses unusual ability to create character and to 
plumb its most secret recesses. His method is frankly analytic, 
even diagnostic; our perception of the natures of the people 
about whom he writes is not conditioned exclusively by what 
they do, but is gleaned from their responses to their common 
experience, their effects upon each other, their talent for intro- 
spection and their peculiar disposition to exhaustively dissect 
each other’s motives. As a result we know every aspect of each 
individual nature and we are familiar with each person from every 
conceivable point of view. Unlike Dorothy Richardson and 
James Joyce, Mr. Myers does not reflect thought and emotion 
as a shifting, fluid content of consciousness. His method is by 
no means impressionistic; it leaves no opportunity for the col- 
laboration of the reader’s imagination. He writes in the vein 
of Henry James or Marcel Proust, relentlessly pursuing every 
shade of thought and feeling to its finest conclusion, stripping 
away layer after layer of the mental and emotional processes of 
his characters like skins from an onion. Curiously enough, the 
characters survive this clinical diagnosis almost unimpaired. 

Altho “The Orissers”’ can not be said to constitute either an 
experiment or an innovation in fiction, due credit should be given 
to its unusual power. It is an absorbing and convincing study of 
character, largely, it must be confessed, unpleasant, against a 
background of melodramatic incident, and under the expectancy 
of an impending fate. Moreover, it is a novel of ideas, surveying » 
the life which it reports from the point of view of a consistent 
philosophic attitude. That he has fused these two elements 
successfully is the index of Mr. Myers’s achievement. In “The 
Orissers” psychological documentation and an extraordinarily 
bulky freightage of ideas tend to disproportionately depress the 
scales against art. Yet so evident is the author’s power that 
one awaits with anticipation a novel wherein he will more 
completely fulfil the remarkable promise of ‘The Orissers.” 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


way, to the Century Co., contains the following: “In 

September this year I hope to see you in New York. I 
am going to U. S. to give lectures for my compatriots who have 
cultivated Minnesota and Dakota.” Of his new novel, “The 
Last of the Vikings,”’ Bojer observes in quaintly-flavored English: 
“T will tell you the truth; there is no teaching in it. I have 
written the novel as a monument to my old comrades of the 
Lofoten fishing life, and I had no dream of the possibility that 
the book should be such a success. In France it has been pub- 
lished by [Illustration and then as a book by the great pub- 
lisher Calmann-Levy.” 


A LETTER from Johan Bojer, written at Hvalstad, Nor- 


Sheila Kaye-Smith, author of “Joanna Godden” and “Green 
Apple Harvest,’ and one of the most talented of contemporary 
British novelists, recently made a speech in England on the sub- 
ject of the current novel. During the course of her address she 
accepted the suggestion made in the editorial of the March issue 
of this magazine, and nominated six contemporary novelists as 
candidates for literary immortality. Her selections were Thomas 
Hardy, H. G. Wells, Rudyard Kipling, Joseph Conrad, John 
Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett. She then gave a second list 
of “runners-up.” These potential immortals are May Sinclair, 
Rose Macaulay, Clemence Dane, Hugh Walpole, J. D. Beresford, 
W. L. George, Compton Mackenzie and D. H. Lawrence. 


A book which is likely to make many readers alter their impres- 
sion of a famous English poet has just been published in this coun- 
try by the Harvard University Press. It is entitled “ Wordsworth 
in a New Light” and comes from the pen of Emile Legouis, the 
great French scholar, who has devoted many years to the study 
of Wordsworth. Professor Legouis’s researches in the documents 
of the town of Blois revealed the fact that during one of his 
youthful trips to France Wordsworth had a natural daughter. 
Later it developed that the French mother of this daughter was 
recognized in terms of familiarity by Dorothy Wordsworth, and 
the daughter herself as she grew up was acknowledged by the 
poet. Twenty years or more after Wordsworth and his French 
mistress were separated by the Revolution and subsequent war 
with England, they again met at Calais at the poet’s urgent 
request. By that time the flame of love seems to have been 
quenched in both, and they never met again. 


A correspondent who was greatly imprest by a poem entitled 
“100% American,” dealing with the visit to this country of the 
Moscow Art Theater, and printed some time ago in the New York 
Times, requested some information about the poet. The author 
of the poem, John V. A. Weaver, is the literary critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and the author of two volumes of striking 
verse, “In American” and “Finders,” written, as he says, “in 
the American language,” and of a short novel, “Margie Plays 
the Game,” in which he experimented with the same language in 
These volumes are not, however, Mr. Weaver’s sole 
claim to fame. It is rumored among the “Sophisticates,’” as 
Mrs. Atherton terms them, that in collaboration with Mr. John 
Farrar, editor of The Bookman, Mr. Weaver is responsible for 
the invention of the “younger generation.” Be that as it may, 
the day is shortly coming when Mr. Weaver will regretfully find 
himself promoted from the “younger generation,’ members of 
which must be not more than twenty-nine years old. Time will 
do it, for Mr. Weaver’s thirtieth birthday approaches. 


prose. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson sailed for Europe on April 18. Mr. 
Robinson plans an indefinite stay in England, and goes first to 
London, where he expects to pass the summer. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith, who is the wife of a son of the former 
British Premier and a daughter of Lord Wemyss, has written a 
book on child training which is to be published this month by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons under the title of “The Child at Home.” 
This book, while it gives sound and practical advice, is said to be 
written with much humor and playfulness and to be illuminated 
by much anecdotal matter. 





D. H. Lawrence, now quietly living in New Mexico, will have 
two new books out shortly. One, just published, “The Captain’s 
Doll,” is a series of three short novels so closely related in theme 
that they constitute a unity. Each is a representation of the 
new relation between man and woman, the relation between hus- 
band and wife which Lawrence conceives will be the basis upon 
which man and woman will live in the future. A second volume, 
“Studies in Classic American Literature,” contains essays on 
Walt Whitman and Hawthorne and studies of Herman Melville, 
Benjamin Franklin, Richard Henry Dana and other American 
writers. 





William Mclee, the novelist and marine engineer, who has 
taken out naturalization papers in the United States, told recently 
in an article in the New York Sun why he wanted to become an 
American. “It is my conviction,” he writes, “that the man who 
changes his nationality easily has very little nationality to change. 
The immigrant who rushes over to the United States without even 
changing his underwear is doubtless justified in his enthusiasm 
for the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness which he discovers, 
for the first time, on these shores. . . - But to an Englishman 
of the middle classes like myself who has lived for years at a time 
in America, who has lived in many different countries and at- 
tained a certain degree of sophistication, the United States makes 
no such appeal to his imagination. He comprehends ‘democracy’ 
as an ingenious and familiar contrivance by which government 
functions without causing him private or personal distress. He 
is getting over his early feeling that he would never dream of 
remaining. He finds he does like it, and the notion of returning 
by the next steamer has died away!” 


“The Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul,” by Demetra Vaka, just 
published by Houghton Mifflin, has an interesting personal story 
behind it. The author is a Greek whose family lived in Constan- 
tinople for more than seven hundred years. She was educated at 
Athens, the Sorbonne in Paris, and New York University. She 
early revolted against conditions in the Near East, especially as 
regards the marriage system then in vogue, and ran away from 
home to come to the United States. In New York she supported 
herself by writing for a Greek newspaper and teaching French. 
In 1904 she married Kenneth Brown, who persuaded her to send 
an account of her early experiences to a magazine. It was 
accepted, and soon afterward her first book, “ Haremlik,” was 
published. In it she told of harem life as it seemed to her when 
she returned to Turkey after six years in the United States. Other 
books followed. During the war Demetra Vaka took an active 
part in Greek politics, and recently made another trip to her 
childhood home. The result of this visit was a book on the 
changing status of the women of the Orient, soon to be published. 
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A ‘‘Best Seller’’ in Brazil | FSO 


C2! 
the double success of a young author and publisher, Mon- 
teiro Lobato, who, at the same time that he was making 


V a 
“A Raat 
Bees literary circles are finding endless wonderment in 


a name for himself as a writer of considerable analytic power, | 


became the godfather of the hitherto undiscovered talent of the 
country, and through good business methods has revolutionized 
the Brazilian book market. 

A few years after Senhor Lobato had exchanged the city for the 
country and the profession of attorney-at-law for that of coffee 


planter, he turned up in Sao Paulo with a small collection of short | 


stories, “Urupes.’”’ Not finding a publisher, with characteristic 
enterprise he immediately decided to be his own, and began with 
a large edition at that. His success was instantaneous, formidable. 


One of the types created by him, Jeca Tatu, the ungainly unpol-_ 


ished philistine, at once was adopted throughout the country as 
the personification of all that is formal and materialistic. The 
noun jeca was incorporated into the every-day language; it even 
acquired inflections and became a verb. The late Ruy Barbosa 
consecrated it in a solemn oration in the Theatro Lyrico of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Monteiro Lobato followed up his success with a sequel to his 
first book, entitled “The Ideas of Jeca Tatu,” a psychological 
study of the jungle people. After this, another series of short 
stories followed, and lately has come a book for children, which 


has caused a mild scandal among old pedagogs by the introduc- | 


tion of imagination into the dry juvenile literature of Latin 
America. 

It can not be clearly determined whether the success of Monteiro 
Lobato has been furthered by his bitter criticism of Brazilian life, 
or whether it has been attained in spite of this criticism. At any 


rate, the public took edition after edition of his works, and when — 
Lobato purchased an anemic magazine of Sao Paulo “to have | 
‘ something to do,” success also came to it to the extent of making | 
the resurrected publication the most widely read of the periodicals | 


dedicated to serious matters in the entire country. 

In a small room of a flat of the Rua Boa Vista, Lobato could be 
found every day, in shirt-sleeves, doing a bit of everything, from 
_the writing of “leaders” to the wrapping of the mail packages. 
His help was limited to three or four young men, but when the 
pressure of circumstances warranted it, Lobato mobilized the 
entire force of his contributors and chessmates—for all the time 
not taken up by editorial or shipping duties was given to intermi- 
nable, silent battles over the chess-board. 

Soon the set of young and talented writers that helped Lobato 
were in their turn launched in book form. Leo Vaz, Hilario Tacito 
and others were thus embarked under the banner of the Revista 
de Brazil editions. Without offices, without a printing-plant, 
without even a personnel, dense mystery surrounded the working 
of the enterprise and the final destination of the books. The 
volumes, thousand after thousand, were distributed directly from 
the small jobbing plants. “Where are my warehouses?” Lobato 
used to say, with his magnificent unconcern: “The whole of Brazil 
is my warehouse.” 

And sure enough, the publications of the Revista de Brazil 
were slowly making their way to the most remote corners of the 
immense country. They were going after the reader, whether he 
were to be found at that moment in Rio Grande do Sul or in Matto 
Grosso. 

One fine day Monteiro Lobato closed the cramped quarters in 
which he had begun business, and, as if at the waving of a wand, 
opened his great modern printing-plant, a building with impressive 
offices and vast press-rooms, where the humming of the rotary 
presses is heard day and night. A twenty-year-old manager, 
selected by Lobato, not on account of any literary preparation, but 
solely for his business acumen, presides over the publishing con- 
cern, whose unceasing stream of books is already flowing out of the 
country and will soon begin to make modern Brazilian literature 
popularly known in foreign parts. 

E. MontTENEGRO. 
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HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 
of PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


An entirely reset, completely revised, immensely enlarged, and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of a standard reference work—the most 
comprehensive and useful work of its kind in the world. 


21,000 
QUOTATIONS 


for the use of 


Public Speakers 


A Book with 3,000 Authors 


Here are 21,000 quotations, on almost every 
conceivable subject—modern, old, and ancient, 
some dating back to the age of Homer—quota- 
tions in poetry, prose, and blank verse—extracts 
from the speech and literature of all the nations 
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JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK SHOP 
FOR CHILDREN 
33 West 49th Street, New York 
AN inviting little Shop where you can 
+4 find all GOOD books for children, both 
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gently given personally or by mail. 
Send for free copy of John Martin’s 
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will be interested in this new book by a 
distinguished patent attorney— 


ROBB’S 
PATENT 
ESSENTIALS 


By JOHN F. Ross, LL.B. LL.M.,M.P.L. 


Tersely covers patent office law and 
practise and gives information about get- 
ting a patent, drafting patent claims, 
forms of appeal, and applications for 
renewals. ~The author introduces the 
patent office personnel, functions of offi- 
cials, patent office terminology, tells how 
thousands of dollars can be saved in 
avoiding litigation for patent infringe- 
ment and includes in his work histories 
of noted patent office cases and special 
articles written by patent office officials. 

The book is absolutely authoritative 
and will be found incalculably helpful 
to business men, patent solicitors, in- 
ventors, mechanics, patent law students. 
Illustrated with charts, tables, etc. 

Says E. H. Lichtenberg, chief engi- 
neer, Koehring Co., manufacturers, Mil- 
waukee: ‘‘I compliment you and the 
author on the completeness of this vol- 
ume.” 

“The book fills a real need.’-—JAMES 
H. Griswo_p, Attorney. Cleveland. 


Crown 8vo. 452 pages Law buckram, 
$5, net; $5.16, postpaid. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


O SELL the “Blue Book of Social 
Usage,’ Mrs. Emily Post’s new 
work on “Etiquette.” A rapid seller 
which appeals to a vast number of men 
and women. Six editions, 50,000 copies 


printed in six months. Unquestionably 
the best book on Etiquette ever written. 
Big earnings for earnest salesmen— 
$10, $15, and more per day. Write 
for full particulars to Mr. Hadley, care 


Funk & Wagnalls Company- 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Marvelous Book of Knowledge Con- 
taining 140,000 Vocabulary Terms, 
All in One Alphabetic Order— 


Besides 2,500 Pictures, 15,000 Proper 

Names, 12,000 lines of Synonymic Treat- 

ment, 6,000 Antonyms, 2,000 lines of 

Faulty Diction Treatment, 1,900 Foreign 

Phrases used in English Conversation. 
1325 PAGES 


This big handsome volume will daily— 
hourly — prove its extraordinary value 
and wonderful comprehensiveness — in 
the school, the home, the office, or the 
workshop—wherever correct English in 
speaking, writing, or reading is the desid- 
eratum. 


Regular Paper Edition—Buckram 
binding, thumb notch index, $6, net; 
$6.32, postpaid. Cloth, thumb notch 
index, $5, net; $5.32, postpaid. 


Bible Paper Edition—Full flexible 
leather binding, gilt edges, thumb 
notch index, boxed, $7.50, net; $7.74, 
postpaid. Edition de luxe, in full 
crushed Levant, gilt edges, boxed, 
$17.50, net; $17.74, postpaid. 


| Order from your bookstore or the publishers 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
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History and Biography 


Lioyp GrorcEe: THe Man anp His 
Story. By Frank Dilnot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


Intimate biography of the British 
ex-Premier—by one who has known 


| him at close quarters for years. 


VenizeELos. By Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4.50. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
a popular biography of the Greek 
statesman, to which has been 
added an analysis of events of the 
last two years. 


Tue Lire oF JAMESON. By Ian Col- 
vin. 2 vols., with portrait and 
map. London: Arnold & Co. 


An elaborate biography. of Dr. 
Jameson, with the story of his fa- 
mous raid into the Transvaal, and 
his part in the war that followed. 


PRESIDENT OBREGON: A Word RE- 
FORMER. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3. 


Dr. Dillon treats President Obre- 
gon as the spokesman of a new 
moral order and undertakes, in the 
light of that view, to interpret the 
foreign policy of the United States 
regarding Mexico. 


| ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A MAN OF 
Lerrers. By Luther Emerson 
Robinson. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Professor Robinson analyzes Lin- 
coln’s letters, speeches and State 
papers, showing how his career was 
a steady unfolding in the direction 
of genuine culture. 


Memorirs oF Hawtnorne. By Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. With an in- 
troduction by Maurice Francis 
Egan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3. 


A new edition of a highly valued 


| book of Hawthorne’s letters, first 


issued in 1897 and now repub- 
lished with much new material. 


Ricwarp WaGner: His Lire anp 
His Dreams. By W. J. Henderson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

A revised edition of a biography 
that was first published in 1901. A 
study of the man and an explanation 
of his music. 


A BrograrHy or WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE: Set Fortu as His Lire 
Drama. By Denton J. Snider. 
Saint Louis: The William Harvey 
Miner Co., Inc. $1.50. 
This book aims to recreate the 

personality of Shakespeare by bring- 

ing together all the self-revelatory 
materials of his poems and dramas. 


Lerrers oF PrincipAL JAMES DEN- 
NEY TO His Famity AND FRIENDS. 
Edited by James Moffatt. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3. 


Intimate letters of a Scottish 
theologian, ranging in date from the 





time of his youthful wanderings to 
| that of his death in 1917. 


| History or THE Great War: BASED 
on OrriciaL Documents. Vol. 2: 


“SpaABORNE TRADE.” By G. Ernest 
Fayle. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $7.50. 

The object of this British volume 
is to trace the effect of hostile 
activity at sea, not only in the loss 
of ships and cargoes, but in disloca- 
tion of commerce and shortage of 
supplies. 


A Ssort History oF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH. By Ramsay 
Muir. In two volumes. Vol. 2. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Co. 

The concluding volume of Pro- 
fessor Muir’s scholarly history of 
Great Britain, covering the period 
from 1763 to 1919. 


Ecyrpt Otp anp New: A PopuLar 
AccouNT OF THE LAND OF THE 
PHarAouS FRoM THE TRAVELER’S 
AND Economist’s Point oF VIEW. 
By Percy F. Martin. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $7.50. 

A panoramic survey of Egypt and 
its history by one who has spent 
many years of his life there. With 
45 specially mounted color plates. 


Tur GLory oF THE PHARAOHS. By 
Arthur Weigall. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 
In this book the former Inspector 

General of Antiquities for the 

Egyptian Government tells of his 

own excavations in the Valley of 

the Kings. 


AND IN THE TOMB WERE Founp: 
Piays AND PorTRAITS oF OrD 
Eayrt. By Terence Gray. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
Studies of Egyptian kings, in 

which the author undertakes to 

reconstruct their lives and personali- 
ties, and the world in which they 
lived. 


Tue EvoLution AND PROGRESS OF 
Manxinp. By Professor Hermann 
Klaatsch. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $8.50. 

A comprehensive story of the 
whole period of human develop- 
ment, written by a famous Euro- 
pean authority on evolution. With 
more than 100 illustrations. 


EneuisaH Country Lire anp Work: 
An Account oF Some Past As- 
PECTS AND PRESENT FEATURES. 
By Ernest C. Pulbrook. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 

A sympathetic account of English 
country life, high and low, with an 
abundance of full-page illustrations. 


ComPARATIVE History, 1878-1914. 
By the ex-Emperor of Germany. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $8. 

The German ex-Kaiser’s formal 
defense, drawn up with his own 
hand, against the indictment of the 
world. With 16 illustrations on art 


paper. 


My War Experiences. By Crown 
Prince William of Germany. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $6. 

The Ex-Crown Prince’s own ac- 
count of his experiences in the war 
as commander of three German 
armies. 


L[mportant Looks of the Month 


Lirnvanta, Past AND PRESENT. By 
E. J. Harrison. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $4. 


An informative volume on one of 
the oldest and newest of the Baltic 
States—by a former British Vice- 
Consul at Koyno. 


Tue Book or tue ANCIENT WorLpD 
FOR YOUNGER ReapeErRs. By Doro- 
thy Mills. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.90. 


A simple account of our common 
heritage from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion to the coming of the Greeks. 
With illustrations and maps. 


A Ssort History or THe Fatimip 
Kuaurrate. By De Lacy O’Leary 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 


An account of the khalifs who 
were ruling in Egypt at the time of 
the First and Second Crusades— 
for the student of medieval Moham- 


- medan history. 
Memortes oF Otp RicumMonp. By 
the Viscountess Cave. Illustrated. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5. 


The story of Richmond Palace, 
which for four centuries was the 
favorite holiday home of British 
kings and queens. With a poem by 
Alfred Noyes. 


Tue History or Utopian THoucat. 
-By Joyce Oramel Hertzler. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 
An exhaustive and original study’ 

of ideal States from the days of the 

Hebrew prophets and of More’s 

“Utopia” down to the latest 

schemes of social reconstruction. 


THe Rest Story or THE Prrate. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50. 

A popular history of piracy from 
its beginnings among the Phceni- 
cians down through its heyday on 
the Spanish Main and to its rem- 
nants in the present time. 


Tuines Near AND Far. By Arthur 
Machen. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. 

An English novelist’s account of 
his own career, his experiences with 
publishers, his failure with the 
public, the loneliness and solitude of 
his formative years. — 


Everypay Lire in THE New STONE, 
Bronze anpD Earty Iron AGEs. 
Written and illustrated by Marjorie 
and C. H. B. Quennell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Covers a period of some 4000 

years in the later stages of the pre- 

historic era. A sequel to ““The Old 

Stone Age.” Everyday Life Series. 


IRELAND’s Story. By Charles John- 
ston and Carita Spencer.  Illus- 
trated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3. 

A complete survey of Irish his- 
tory from the earliest times to the 
formation of the Irish Free State. 


Ficaro: Tue Lirr or BEAUMARCHAIS. 
By John Rivers. 
New York: E. P. Dutton &Co. $6. 
A biography of the eighteenth- 

century Frenchman who wrote 


With portraits. 


| 


“The Barber of Seville” and ‘““The 


- Marriage of Figaro.” 


Memorres or My Lire: By Sarah 
Bernhardt. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $3. 


The recent death of the actress 
has called forth this new edition of 
her autobiography, which has many 
new illustrations. 


YESTERDAY: A CHRONICLE OF EARLY 


Lire IN THE West. By Chas. E 
Weller. Indianapolis: Cornelius 
Printing Co. 


An octogenarian’s personal recol- 
lections of life in the West in the 
early forties. 


Tue Tartrr History oF THE UNITED 
States. By F. W. Taussig. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Seventh edition, revised and en- 
larged, of an authoritative work on 


our tariff history. Contains an 
analysis of the Tariff act of 1922. 


PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT: 
Brine A FuLL anp True History 
or THE MEN or THE “Tara.” By 
Captain R. S. Gwatkin-Williams. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 


The true record of the torpedoing 
of the British war-ship Tara, told 
in dramatic narrative by the ship’s 


_ former commander. 


THe BoNapdvENTURE: A RANDOM 
JOURNAL OF AN ATLANTIC Houipay. 
By Edmund Blunden. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


A poet’s narrative—in prose—of 
a voyage to South America and 


back. With an introduction by 


_ Tur Lone WINTER. 


— 


H. M. Tomlinson. 


By Anne Bos- 
worth Greene. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.25. 

An intimate account of the ad- 
ventures of a plucky woman who 
spent a whole winter on an isolated 
Vermont farm. 


Travel 


Carro To Kisumu: Ea@ypt, THE 
- Supan, Kenya Cotony. By Frank 
G. Carpenter. Garden City, N. Y.: 
_ Doubleday, Page & Co. #4. 
Takes the reader zigzagging down 
half the length of Africa, touching 
several important colonies. With 
115 illustrations and two maps 
in color. 


Tue Tam or THE HEMISPHERE: 
CHILE AND ARGENTINA. By Frank 
G. Carpenter. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $4. 

In this book the veteran author- 
traveler takes the reader all over 
the two southernmost Republics of 
of South America. 


CasuaL WANDERINGS IN Ecuapor. 
By Blair Niles. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.50. 

Travels of a cultivated woman 
through little-known cities and un- 
explored wilds on the west coast 
of South America. 

Men or THE INNER JUNGLE. By 
W. F. Alder. Illustrated with 
photographs by the author. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 

A narrative of the daring expedi- 
tion made by a mere handful of 
white men into the inner jungle of 
Borneo. 
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Tue Sutu ARCHIPELAGO AND Its 
Proptz. By Sixto Y. Orosa. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y¥.: World 
Book Co. 

A simple and authoritative ac- 
count of the Mohammedan peoples 
of the Sulu Islands. Written by 
the United States quarantine physi- 
cian at Jolo. 


Tae Freer of THE MessENGER. By 
Yehoash (Solomon Bloomgarden). 
Translated from the Yiddish by 
Isaac Goldberg. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 

An account of the author’s 
experiences and observations during 
a journey from New York to and 
through Palestine. 


Tuer UNVEILED LADIES OF STAMBOUL. 
By Demetra Vaka. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $4. 

Sketches of Turkish women of 
to-day, and of their part in the 
daily life of Constantinople, as in- 
terpreted by one who is now an 
American. 


WANDERINGS IN THE QUEENSLAND 


Buse. By W. Lavallin Puxley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50. 


The adventurous journey of a 
young Englishwoman into the 
“dead heart of Australia” and the 
primitive life of oe Queensland 
bush. 


FourTEEN YEARS A Sartor. By 
John Kenlon. Illustrated. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
Adventurous experiences of a 


young Irish sailor, who has since 
become Chief of the New York Fire 
Department. 


West AnD East. By Clare Sheridan. 
Illustrated. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Sketches of noted personalities 
encountered by an English sculp- 
tress on a zigzag journey from Lon- 
don to Smyrna and back. 


Essays 
How to Make tHe Best or Lire. 
By Arnold Bennett. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Practical advice on the art of 
living happily in spite of tempera- 
ment, habits, and the various diffi- 
culties attending love, marriage and 
the career known as middle age. 


Tur CoLiectep Essays ANpD Ap- 
DRESSES OF THE Rt. Hon. Auaus- 
TINE BrrrRELL. 1880-1920. 3 vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$10. 

Three stout volumes of the liter- 
ary essays of one of the foremost 
men of letters in Victorian and post- 
Victorian England. 


CREATIVE SPIRITS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Georg 
Brandes. ‘Translated by Rasmus 
B. Anderson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $3. 

A revised edition of Dr. Brandes’ 
former volume, ‘‘Eminent Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century,” with 
three additional chapters dealing 
with Swinburne, Garibaldi and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Toe Genius oF AMERICA: STUDIES 
IN BEHALF OF THE YOUNGER GEN- 
ERATION. By Stuart P. Sherman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2. 


A lively discussion of various 
phases and movements underlying 
present literary and intellectual 
tendencies in the United States. 


Pro Vita Monastica: AN Essay IN 
DEFENSE OF THE CONTEMPLATIVE 


VirtuEs. By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $3.50. 


Essays in defense of the life of 
the recluse, written by a man who 
believes, with Wordsworth, that 
“The world is too much with us.” 


Tue Mopern Nove: A Stupy oF 
THE PURPOSE AND THE MEANING 
oF Fictron. By Wilson Follett. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 
Revised edition of a historical 

survey of the novel, analyzing its 

gradually broadening spirit from 
the time of Swift and Defoe down 
to the present. 


My Two Covuntrirs. By Lady 
stor.) |) Garden) City, «Ne Yo: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 


Nine of the speeches which Lady 
Astor made when she visited this 
country at the request of the League 
of American Voters. 


History AND PRoGREsS, AND OTHER 
Essays anp Appressrs. By Hilda 
D. Oakeley. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

Essays by a London University 
teacher of philosophy, all dealing 
in one way or another with the 
search for the true relation between 
thought and practise. 


A Moneryuess MaGNnaTE, AND OTHER 
Essays. By Frederick F. Shannon. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

A collection of essays on spiritual 
themes, by a widely read preacher 
and writer. 


Booxs 1n Buack or Rep. By Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson. Illustrated. 
New York: The Maemillan Co. 
$3.50. 

Essays on literary hoaxes, book- 
shops, the charm of a murder 
mystery, and other bookish things. 


Say It wits Bricks, by Nina Wilcox 
Putnam, and Say Iv wit O11, by 
Ring W. Lardner. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

A composite skit, in which Mrs. 
Putnam makes a few remarks about 
husbands, and Mr. Lardner retorts 
with a few about wives. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Tuomas Parne. Edited with an 
introduction by Carl van Doren. 
(The Modern Library.) New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 95 cents. 
Selections from Paine’s ‘‘Com- 

mon Sense,” ‘‘The Age of Reason,” 

and other writings. 


Mumso Jumpo. By Henry Clews, 
Junior. New York. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50 
A akeleisian protest against the 

inconveniences of democracy, and 

incidentally against the faults of 

George Bernard Shaw. 


As I Was Savina: A SuHear or Es- 
SAYS AND Discourses. By Horace 
James Bridges. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $2.50. 

Eleven essays on Mark Twain, 
Samuel Butler, George Eliot, and 
on various other literary and in- 
tellectual themes. 
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| THE EMPHASIZED [ae-e. 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Tha Oniy Metaarcond Ulin 


The Works of 
Joseph Bryant Rotherham 


Noted English Philologist 
and Bible Scholar 


His writings include a masterly 
literal translation of the Old and 
New Testaments from the original 
Hebrew and Greek, pronounced 
by scholars and eminent church 
leaders the most complete and 
thorough of its kind in existence, 
and published under the title of 


The Emphasized Bible 


The Climax of Bible Translation 


Professor Rotherham spent years of 
painstaking, scholarly labor in producing 
this original translation, his sole aim 
being to render into English am accurate 
reproduction of exactly what the original 
Hebrew and Greek say. Noble in dic- 
tion, poetic in beauty throughout, the 
work is stimulating to thought and peer 
of any commentary for getting a_ real 
understanding of the text. In addition, 
over three. thousand variant readings 
are appendéd. 


Emphasis by Means of 
Symbols 

A cleverly devised system of symbols 
and paragraph indentations, easily 
learned and remembered, guides the 
reader and student to an accurate under- 
standing of such emphasis as is in the 
original, but can not be reproduced in 
English version. Ministers and Bible 
students unable to read fluently an- 
cient Hebrew and Greek, should have 
this great work, 


The Emphasized Bible 


complete in one volume, price, $6.50; 
The Emphasized Old Testament, price. 
$5.50; The Emphasized New Testament, 
price, $2.25; The Emphasized Old 
pete three volumes, price, $2.25 
each. 


Other Books by 


Professor Rotherham 


**Studies in the Epistle to the 

Hebrews.’ 

A new translation with critical and 
expository notes. Price, $1.00. 
‘‘Studies in the Psalms.’’ 

A complete commentary and new 
emphasized translation. Price, $3.25. 
‘*Reminiscences.’’ 

A story of seventy years of Bible 
study. Price, $1.50. 

‘‘Let Us Keep the Feast.’’ 

A little classic on ‘‘The Last Sup- 
per.’’ Professor Rotherham’s last work, 
Price, 50c. 


We are exclusive publishers in 
America of Rotherham’s books 


Send for our new general catalog listing 
all our books and publications. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Dept. 22-B Cincinnati, O. 
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Tue Roving Critic. By Carl van 
Doren. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Essays, sketches and reviews on 

a wide range of literary subjects, 

written in a lively critical style. 


Tur Sout or Moprern Porrry. By 
Rey. R. H. Strachan. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

Essays on English poetry of the 
present century, emphasizing espe- 
cially its spiritual values. 


Poetry 


Tur PorticaAL Works OF JOAQUIN 
Miter. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Stuart P. Sher- 
man. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

All the poems of Joaquin Miller 
are here presented in a_ single 
volume, more than fifty being 
added to the earlier collections. 


PretupEs, 1921-1922. By John 
Drinkwater, Bosten: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


Narrative and reflective poems 
marked by great emotional in- 
tensity and the spirit of a passionate 
humanity. 


Roman BartrHotow. By Edwin 
Arlington Robinson New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

A dramatic narrative in verse, 
telling of Bartholow and his wife 
Gabrielle, and of his betrayal of the 
woman who had helped him find 


his soul. 


Maaic Frame, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Robert Haven Schauffler. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50, 
In addition to the new poems in 

this volume, the author has in- 

cluded a few from earlier volumes 
which he thinks worthy of preser- 
vation. 

Tue Porms or Atrtce MEYNELL. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2. 

All of Mrs. Meynell’s poems have 


been collected into this single 

volume. 

Tre BatuaD or Sr. Barsara. By 
G. K. Chesterton. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

A collection of Mr. Chesterton’s 
latest poems, with a brief introduc- 
tion in which he makes the retort 
courteous to his critics. 


Busses of Goutp. By Arthur Crew 
Inman. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. ~ $2. 

Poems, light, brief and romantic, 
woven about the figures of Harle- 
quin, Pierrot and Columbine. 


Tue Portican Works or L&IGcH 
Hunt. Edited by H. S. Milford. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3. 


This volume in the Oxford Poet 
Series is an exhaustive collection of 
Leigh Hunt’s poems, brought to- 
gether from all his books. 


So Tuere! By Franklin P. Adams. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Very modern poems after the 
manner of the ‘‘Odes of Horace,” 
as these are understood by a popu- 
lar newspaper humorist. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 
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Fox Foorprints. By Elizabeth J 
Coatsworth. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50. 

A book of verse reflecting the 
spirit of the Orient by means of a 
series of thumbnail sketches in the 
imaginative manner of the Japanese 
poets. 


Porms oF ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
Selected and edited by William 
Alexander Perey. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2. 

The best work of a poet who died 
in 1881, and whose poems have not 
been fully available for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


By Hugo Hedin. 
3509 


THe Mummers. 
St. Louis: Hugo Hedin, 
Franklin Ave. 

Poems on a variety of themes. 


Tue Lions: A JuNGLE Porm. By 
Edwin Curran. Boston: The Four 
Seas Co. $2.50. 

A limited edition of this author’s 
latest poem, abounding in color and 
action. 


THe Srtent Suorr, An anthology 
complied by Elizabeth St. Aubyn. 
London: Arthur H. Stockwell. 
Religious and inspirational poems 

and prose selections, with a supple- 

ment dedicated to the author’s two 
sons, both of whom died in the war. 


CHALLENGES. By -Christopher R. 
Stapleton. Boston: The Stratford 
Co. $2. 


Poems on various themes, all 
treated in a purely American spirit. 


Poems. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
New York: Alired A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Selected poems of a noted singer 

who died last year at the age of 83. 

First authorized American edition. 


Marne Coast. By Wilbert Snow. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Narrative and lyric poems de- 

picting the spiritual life of the 

author’s native village on Penobscot 

Bay. 


Drama 


Puays. By Jacinto Benavente. Third 
Series. Translated from the Span- 
ish, with an introduction by John 
Garrett Underhill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
The four plays in this book are 

“The Prince Who Learned Every- 

thing Out of Books,” “Saturday 

Night,” ‘In the Clouds,” and “The 

Truth.” 


Puays or G. MARTINEZ SIERRA. Vols 
1 and 2. In English versions by 
John Garrett Underhill. Critical 
appreciation by H. Granville- 
Barker. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $7 a set. 

The first volume contains ‘The 
Cradle Song,” ‘‘The Lover,” “Love 
Magic,” ‘Poor John,” ‘Madame 
Pepita.”” The second contains “The 
Kingdom of God,” ‘“‘The Two 
Shepherds,” “Wife to a Famous 


Man,” “The Romantic Young 
Lady.” 
CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN PLAYS. 


Edited with an introduction upon 

recent American drama. By 

Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: 

Charles Secribner’s Sons. $2. 

Five of the most significant of 
recent American plays, presented in 
a form suitable for use of the college 
student or general reader. 


THREE TO Make Reapy: Hiurop; 
Morrins; Tae Pic Prince. By 
Louise Ayres Garnett. New York; 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Three plays that children or 

young people can give with little 

training—chosen by the Drama 

League of America because the 

roles are of interest to children. 


Tren MINUTES BY THE CLOCK, AND 
Turee Orner PLays ror OuTDOOR 
AND Indoor Propuction, By 
Alice C. D. Riley. New York: 
George H. Doran Ce. $1.50. 
Four. plays chosen by the Drama 

League of America because their 

technique and spirit make them 

especially suitable for child actors. 


Ractne’s GREEK MASTERPIECES: 
TPHIGENIE, ANDROMAQUE, AND 
Puepre. Par Jean Racine. Bos- 


ton: Richard G. Badger. 

French texts, edited, with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary, by 
Professor James D. Bruner of 
Carson and Newman College. 


Mary, Mary, QUITE 
By St. John G. Ervine. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
A light comedy in four acts, with 

laughable complications caused by 

the whims and love adventures of 
an actress in a country home. 


CONTRARY. 


Tur Bryonp: A Pray. By Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. ~ Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 

An inspirational drama of love 
and of the ideals of man and woman. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ORACLES. Compiled 
by Beza Boynton Kaiser. Intro- 
duction by Azariah S. Root. Bos- 
ton: The F. W. Faxon Co. 

A collection of the most quotable 
short sayings from the great dramas; 
designed especially as a handbook 
for public speakers, debaters and 
writers. 


Art 


THe Story oF Leon Bakst’s Lire. 
With text by André Levinson. New 
York: Bretano’s. 

This large and sumptuous volume 
reproduces in colors and in black 
and white a large number of the 
highly original paintings of a noted 
Russian artist. 


Tue Boox or BurLpING AND INTERIOR 
Dercoratine. Exlited by Reginald 
T. Townsend. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
The large pages of this book are 

filled with photographic illustra- 

tions—notably of interiors and ex- 
teriors of American country houses 

—accompanied by appropriate text. 


CHINESE FURNITURE: A SERIES OF 
EXAMPLES FROM COLLECTIONS IN 
France. Introduction by Herbert 
Cescinsky. With 54  collotype 
plates and ten half-tones. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $16. 
A volume of large, tinted plates 

depicting the beauties which ancient 

Chinese artists lavished upon furni- 

ture—with appropriate explana- 

tory text. 


French FurnirureE Unprer Louis 


XIV By Roger de Felice. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.60. 


Second volume in the series of 
Little Illustrated Books on Old 


French Furniture. 


Tue A BC Axsour Cottectine. By 
Sir James Yoxall. New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co, $6. . 
Introduces the man or woman of 

ordinary means to the pleasant 

pastime of collecting old china, 
grandfather clocks, Japanese prints 
and the like. 


Tae Booxptate ANNUAL FOR 1923. 
Edited by Alfred Fowler. Kansas 
City: Alfred Fowler. 

Three chapters on bookplates, 
hberally illustrated, with an account 
of the Eighth Annual Exhibition 
and a directory of bookplate artists. 


Tur Manvet Rosensera Course 
IN Newsparer Art. By Manuel 
Rosenberg. Illustrated.  Cincin- 
nati: Stewart Kidd Co. $5. 

The author, with ten years’ 
experience in the art departments 
of American dailies, presents this 
first complete course in cartooning 
and newspaper illustration. 


Lirerary Liguts: A Book or Car- 
IcATuRES. By Gene Markey. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

First collection of the satirical 
caricatures of Gene Markey, depict- 
ing many of the most-talked-of 
writers of the day. 


Fiction 
Tue Roap To Catvary. By Alexey 
Tolstoy. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 


A novel of Russian life and char- 
acter, whose scenes and action in- 
clude the period of the Bolshevist 
revolution. 


Wispom’s DauautTerR. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
The life and love story of She- 

Who-Must-Be-Obeyed, otherwise 

the famous “She” of Mr. Haggard’s 

earlier novel. : 


JOSEPH GREER AND His DAuGHTER. 
A Novet. By Henry Kitchel; 
Webster. Indianapolis: Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co. $2. 

About a dynamic and_ unscru- 
pulous man, and his beautiful 
daughter, who inherits some of his 
most dangerous qualities. 


By Rafael Saba- 
Houghton Mifflin 


THe Sea Hawk. 
tini. Boston: 
Coe -s2: 

A highly dramatic romance of an 
English naval officer who becomes 
a Barbary corsair, kidnaps the | 
sweetheart of his youth, and has 
a great time defending her from the 
Moslems. 

Tur Lucky Numperr. By Ian Hay. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
Short stories in which the author 
has blended romance and comedy. 


Pay Gravet. By Hugh Pendexter. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2. 


A romance of the Black Hills at 
the time of the gold rush of 1876, 
with a hero who fights his way 
through ambush and obstacle to the 
camp of the gold seekers. 


Fieautine Bioop. By H. W. Witwer. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.90. 

Gale Galen proved that he could 
fight, but he would not have done 
so many fine things if it had not 
been for Judy Wilcox. 
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Tue MarriacGe Verpicr. By Frank 
H. Spearman. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

A novel of Chicago life, in which 
divorce, rather than marriage, is 
on trial. 


Tue QuEEN PepauquE. By Anatole 
France. (The Modern Library.) 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 
95 cents. 

One of the French author’s most 
noted stories, translated into En- 
glish by J. A. V. Stritzko. Intro- 
duction by James Branch Cabell. 


THe WounpEp Names. By D. K 
Broster. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90. 
An exciting story of old France 

and the passion of hot youth in the 

Hundred Days that marked Na- 

poleon’s return from Elba. 


Sreria Datras. By Olive Higgins 
Prouty. Boston: Houghton Mit- 
flm Co. $2. 

Can a woman untutored in the 
fine points of good taste be happy if 
married to a man of education and 
breeding? Mrs. Prouty’s new novel 
answers this question. 


Toe Mrracie or Love. By Cosmo 
Hamilton. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.90. 

A novel of present-day English 
life. 


Piucrm’s Rest. By Francis Brett 
Young. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. . 

A novel of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, depicting a brave man’s 
business troubles and the one great 
love affair of his life. 


Wantep>—A Wire. By Alfredo 
Panzini. Translated by Frederic 
Taber Cooper. New York: Nich- 
olas L. Brown. $1.90. 

The humorous story of what 
happened to an Italian gentleman 
when he undertook to apply his 
sound business principles to the 
wooing of women. 


MarriaGe: SHorT Stortes or Mar- 
RIED Lire BY AMERICAN WRITERS. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
‘Page & Co. 

Fifteen short stories written by 
Tarkington, Cutting, Hergeshei- 
mer, Miller, Street, Dreiser, Web- 
ster, Lincoln and others. 


Sctssors. By Cecil Roberts. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 
An idyll of boyhood and youth 

growing out of the friendship be- 

tween an English boy and a well- 
born Turkish lad in Asia Minor. 


Jessup. By Newton Fuessle. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 

_ Story of a sensitive girl’s cou- 

rageous struggle against the embit- 

tering knowledge of the sinister 

background from which she has 

sprung. 


Youtu’s Way. By Cale Young Rice. 
New York: The Century Co. 
$1.75. 

The emotional adventures of a 
boy along the road to manhood, as 
related by a master of poetic prose. 


Stoten Honey. By Rachel Swete 
Macnamara. Boston: Small, May- 


nard & Co. $2. 
The story of a married couple, 


- Escapades of Joan and Nancy, 
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each jealous of the other’s past, and | 
how they attained happiness. 


Tue Unsinppen Guest. By Silvio 
Villa. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2. 

The story of Carletto, his boy- 
hood in Italy, his coming to Amer- 
ica, his love story and his war 
experiences. 


Sronecrop. By Cécile Tormay. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 











$2. | 
A story of Croatian peasant life | 
as seen against a vivid background | 
of the country’s stony hills. 


Tuer House on SmitH Square. By | 
the author- of “The House on | 
Charles Street.” New York: Duf- 
field & Co. $2. 
A novel of political and social 

life in England since the war. 


Times Have Cuancep. By Elmer | 
Davis. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2. 

A story of swift action, telling 
how Mark O’Rell embarked on a 
series of adventures which involved 
a suspicious aunt, a trusting wife, 
and $15,000 worth of diamonds. 
Tue Cuiinton Twins, AND OTHER 


Stortes. By Archibald Marshall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


the Clinton Twins; also of Dick 
and Cicely, and other characters 
already familiar to Mr. Marshall’s | 
readers. | 


Possession. By Mazo de la Roche. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
How Derek Vale takes possession 

of Grimstone, a property left him | 

by his uncle, and how Grimstone | 
comes to possess Derek and change 
his whole future. 





Tue Wotrer. By Frederick Niven. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. | 
$1.75. 
An adventure tale of the Rockies, 

in which the interest turns on a | 

search for a gold-mine. 


Footuicuts.. By Rita Weiman. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Stories depicting the mysterious 

region back of the footlights, and 

the men and women who pursue 
art in the world of grease-paint and 
glitter. 


Tue Bars. By William J. McNally. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

A novel of American college life, 
embodying a serious criticism of 
education as it is dispensed in State 
Universities. 


CarEER. By Dorothy Kennard. 
New York: The Century Co. 
$1.90. 

An English author’s novel of love 
and diplomatic intrigue in Constan- | 
tinople in the colorful days before | 
the war. 


Storres, DREAMS AND ALLEGORIES. 
By Olive Schreiner. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75. | 
Five stories and fifteen dreams 

and allegories selected from the 

unpublished manuscripts left by 
the woman who wrote ‘‘The Story 
of an African Farm.” 





Demian. By Hermann Hesse. Trans- 
lated from the German by N. H. 


(Continued on page 73) 











Books for 


Commencement Gifts 


OST of the big men and women who 
have reached their goal owe their suc- 
cess in part to the influence of wisely chosen 


books. 


The young people of today, those of whom 
we dre so proud at commencements, are to be 
the big men and women of tomorrow. Their 
minds will be broadened, their experiences 
widened, and their success.that much earlier, 
if they will learn the value of good reading. 


Help the graduates in whom you are in- 
terested to start right by laying for them the 
foundation of a library.—Make books your 
commencement gifts, your bookseller will be 
glad to help in your selection. 
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For the man wishing to learn how to obtain 
newspaper publicity, the book, ‘Getting 
Your Name in Print,” is invaluable.—Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


GETTING 
YOUR 
NAME 

IN 

PRINT 


By H.S. McCAULEY 


HOWS you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting publicity. 


If you’ve ever had a clash with the press, this 


book will show you why, and how to avoid a simi- 
lar occurrence. 


So far as we know, there is no volume of 
similar nature in print. 


Written by a newspaper man with years of ex- 
perience, who knows that newspapers run things 
their way regardless of what you may do; he takes 
you behind the scenes and shows you what is 
printable as news and what is not. 


INDISPENSABLE #2 actors, levers, nin: 


isters, public officials, 
eandidates, teachers, persons in society, adver- 
tising men, manufacturers, and business men. 


Small 1i2mo. Cloth. 122 pages. Price $1.25, net, 
at booksellers; or from the publishers, $1.35 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CQMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 





Book Bargains 


ARKS SPECIAL OFFERINGS— 
Pendennis. Thackeray. _ First 
Edition, 2 vols., handsome % calf, $50 
Letters of Samuel Johnson, 2 vols. 34 
calf.1788, $40. Burton’s Completeand 
Unabridged translation of the Arabi- 
an Nights, including the _ Supple- 
mental Nights and the Terminal 
Essay, Anthropological and Ethno- 
graphical Notes, ete. Illustrated by 





N 


Lalauze, and others, 17 vols. Original 
price $75. My price $41.50. Pope’s 
Works, 10 vols., old calf. 1754. 


With the Bookplate of the Prince of 
Wales and Bishop of Osnabrugh. 
$32.50. Adventures and Amours of 
the Chevalier de Faublas.  Illus- 
trated, 4 vols. Original price $50. 
My price $12.50. Sterne’s Works, 
7 vols,, old calf. 1774. $42.50. 
Aphra Behn’s. Ten Pleasures of 
Marriage and Confession of the New 
Married Couple. Illustrated, 2 vols. 
in 1. 1923. $10. Ingoldsby .Leg- 
ends. Barham 2 vols., 34 calf. 1847. 
$27.50. London in the Jacobite 
Times. Doran. 2 vols., %4 calf. 
1877. $17.50. History of Flagella- 
tion. Strange Customs and Cruel- 
ties among the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Edited by Lord 
Wharncliffe. DOS aeeecallie 
$25. Numerous other Choice, Scarce 
and Curious Books. First Editions. 
Association Items. Manuscripts, 
etc., of Dickens, Machen and other 
notable authors. Color-Plate and 
other illustrated books, embracing 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and others. 
Choice Bindings. Fine sets of the 
Standard Authors. Literary Prop- 
erty, Objets d’Art. etc. An un- 
usual collection of First Editions of 
Charles Dickens, including Dicken- 
siana, Autograph Letters, etc., will 
be placed on exhibition May 14th, 
continuing to May 31st, followed 
(date to be announced later) by the 
most interesting and unique collec- 
tion of Manuscripts, First Editions, 
etc., of Arthur Machen. Visitors 
Welcome. Harry F. Marks, 187 
Broadway (near Cortlandt St.), New 
Vork Ney: 





CARD MEMORY, A SIMPLE 
system of memorizing playing 
cards. Auction, Whist, Bridge, Pino- 
cle, etc., players can memorize 
quickly at sight every card in the 
sequence played and know the cards 
in each trick and what cards have 
not been played. At  entertain- 
ments, parties and among friends 
you can memorize in order and in 
less than three minutes an _ entire 
pack of playing-cards which has 
been thoroughly shuffied. No trick- 
ery, no marked cards, no confeder- 
ates. A system that works and 
develops the memory. Postpaid 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Players Publishing Company, 
494 East 157th St., New York City. 





OOKS FOR WRITERS: 1,001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00. 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
tis Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp Reeve, Dept. A., 
Franklin, Ohio. 





V RITER’S LITTLE LIBRARY, 
onsNaming-your characters (strik- 
ingly helpful), Short Stories, Rhym- 
ing, News Articles, Photoplays, Bet- 
ter English, total 340 pages, $1, 
carriage paid. G. McQueen Co., 
Box 724, Cincinnati, O. 


BOCKAWEEK POSTAL LIBRARY 

+7 has for sale at reduced prices recent 
books withdrawn from. circulation. 
In good condition. Bookaweek Pos- 
en Library, 222 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
sity. 


FICTION, LITERATURE, IN- 

structive or Miscellaneous List. 

Higene’s, C2441 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. 


Polti’s ~ 
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BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 


Rare Books 


ORKS OF GEORGE RAWLIN- 

son, M.A. A History of Ancient 
Egypt, and the Seven Great Mon- 
archies of Ancient Eastern World. 
Five Volumes—Maps, Diagrams, 
and Illustrations. %4 leather bind- 
ing—$6.50 postpaid. Catalog on 
request. Hochschild, Kohn & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 


MILTON, BY FRANCIS PECK. 
4TO London 1740—383 conversa- 
tions book from Victor Hugo’s 
library with his name and notes— 
Bryant History of United States, 4 
vols. 1888—for sale, for admissible 











bid write to Steenholm, 1144 
Mariana, Chicago, Il. 
FIRST EDITIONS, 


MePERN 

Rare Books, and Fine Sets. A 
large, well selected Stock, moder- 
ately priced. Catalogues issued gra- 
tis to Collectors upon request, and 
special items cheerfully quoted. The 
Aldus Book Shop, 36 East 49th St., 
New York City. 


OVES OF CLITIPHON AND 

Leucippe — ‘‘Most Delectable and 
Pleasant Historie” ; fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest. Free 
prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 
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LEX PUBLISHERS, BOX 1581 
Sta. C, Los Angeles, are makers of 
finely-executed editions of the un- 
usual Books that unusual geniuses 
are giving to litterati only in limited 
privately-printed issues. Attractive 
circular upon request 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERA- 

ture, Libraries, Old Historical 
Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. Rare 
Book Company, 99 Nassau St., New 
York City. 


HARLES DICKENS. A UNIQUE 
First Edition of Pickwick contain- 
ing several scarce plates and many 
items of interest to collectors. Ap- 
ply F. G. Hughes, Carlisle Road, 
ampton, Middlesex, England. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 

New catalog just issued. The 
Centaur Book Shop, 1224 Chancellor 
Street, Philadelphia. 


50,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. .Aurand’s Book Store. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 




















Foreign Books 


FRENCH — ITALIAN — SPAN- 
ish, German Books and Magazines. 
Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 
plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 
aoe 387 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES—Gram- 
mars and dictionaries. Sheets with 
214 Chinese radicals, 50c. Japanese 
syllabaries 25c. Write to Benj. F. 
Gravely, Martinsville, Virginia. 


GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues, James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 

Catalog of fine French second hand 
books ready. Dorbon-Aine, 561 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

















Dut of Print 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOR- 
oughly searched for and found 
expeditiously. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Our system 
locates books and magazines of every 
nature and description that you 
greatly desire and can not obtain 
ordinarily. We have perfected our 
methods, which bring your particular 





inquiry and requirements to the 
attention of One Thousand anti- 
quarians and _ booksellers in_ this 


country and Europe. We specialize 
in English books. First editions 
supplied. Imperfect sets completed. 
Send us your list of Out-of-Print 
Wants for immediate attention. 
Send your name for regular announce- 
ments. American Library Service, 
Dept. 100, 500 5th Ave., New York. 








Community Book Shops 


(URBENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 

ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 
ders. The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 


BEST PLAYS, GIFTS, NOVEL- 

ties, Game Books. Ff 
Recitations, Pianologues, Jokes, Min- 
strels, Dances, Songs, Socials, Par- 
ties, etc. Werner Book & Novelty 
Shop, 11 East 14th St., New York. 











Literary Serbices 


AUTHORS MANUSCRIPTS COR- 

rectly Typewritten, conforming to 
rules that ensure Editorial considera- 
tion.—G. Henry Cole, Authors’ MS. 
Specialist, 203 Hinton Ave., Ottawa, 
Canada. 





MANUSCRIPTS OF NOVELS, 
plays, stories carefully revised, 
accurately typewritten. Superior 
work Quick service. Attractive 


rates. Write William Oram, Ball- 
ston, Virginia. 


GPEECHES, SPECIAL ARTICLES, 

Reviews, Lectures, expertly pre- 
pared. Prompt Original service. 
Authors Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ANUSCRIPTS typed for publica- 

tion by expert. Write MID- 
WEST COPY SHOP, 1113 37th 
Street, Des Moines, Lowa. 


F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 


MANUSORIPTS, REVISED, COR- 

rected, typed and marketed. 
Lowest rates. Joseph Jacobs. 
755, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EPITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
aloguing for publishers, 

Estelle Lieb- 
New York. 











Box 





dealers and libraries. 
mann, 280 Broadway, 


General Items 


GCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 

Review. Editor: L. Reymert, 
Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and the Science of Edu- 
cation. Vol. I, No. I. $1.50. Order 
from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 


AMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 
logical and heraldic works. Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


ASTROLOGICAL. ALL OCCULT 

Books sold, also Horoscope writings. 
Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ASTROLOGY Books. Lessons. Char- 

acter Analysis. Mentaland Business 
Talents designated by letter, $2.00 
M. Darling, Box 215, Upton, Mass. 


Back NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 


A®BIZONA DY RiICs, THIRD 
year; subscribe now; $2.50; Alto, 
Arizona. 














= 





Autographs 


WANTED — AUTOGRAPH LET- 

ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 
graphs ‘by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 





Fhis department is designed to 
serve the reader. Have you a 
book need? some book to complete 
a set or a volume of a favorite 
author that you have long sought? 
The readers of this magazine are 
all interested in books. Advertise 
your wants here. Personal ex- 
changes from reader to reader can 
readily be accomplished and at 
small cost. June issue closes on 
May 18th. Rate 15 cents per word. 
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Truth About 
The Drug Menace 


The Drug Octopus is rapidly reaching 
out in all directions, in every stratum of 
society, from the palace on Fifth Avenue 
or Beacon Hill to the slums of State 
Street or the Barbary Coast. Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland, former Health Commissioner 
of New York, said: ‘It is safe to say 
that in all New York one person in 
thirty is a victim. During one month 
one drug store sold 500 ounces of cocaine, 
enough to send 2,500 people to hell.” 
The entire appalling situation is discussed 
for you authoritatively, clearly, forcefully 
and interestingly in a remarkable book 
entitled — F 


HABITS THAT HANDICAP 


By Charles B. Towns 


The author is one of the most successful 
fighters in the United States against this 
devastating blight of drugs on our civi- 
lization. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, M.D., 
himself an eminent physician, says of 
Mr. Towns, the author: ‘I do not hesi- 
tate to say that he knows more about the 
alleviation and cure of drug addictions 
than any doctor that I have ever seen.” 


“Habits That Handicap" contains 
amazing facts and figures, facts of which 
physicians, social workers, clergymen, 


nurses, educators, heads of families dare 
not remain ignorant if they have at heart 
the betterment of the race. 


Cloth, 223 pages. Size 714 in. high by 6 in. wide 
Price $1.60, net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Essentials of Elocution 
By ALFRED AYRES 


After you read this masterful little book 
you will find yourself capable of talking 
more impressively and forcefully than 
before. Great help to salesmen, lawyers, 
politicians, preachers, lovers, etc. 174 
pages. r2mo. Cloth. $1,net; $1.08, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








! “Mr. Chairman, I Move—” 


Every woman who has anything 
to do with a society or club should 
have that helpful little book— 


The Club Woman’s Handybook 
of Programs and Club 
Management 


Compiled by Kate Louise Roberts 


who for many years was in charge of club 
work in the Public Library of Newark, 
N. J. The author outlines how to forma 
club, describes parliamentary rules, gives 
topics for discussion and programs. She 
also points out the value of club member- 
! ship—how it enlarges a woman’s field of 
knowledge, trains her taste, elevates her 
e@ judgment. A book that will interest 
women everywhere. 


16mo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.12, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
e@ 354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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To Stop Strikes 
and Lockouts 


The wasteful losses caused by indus- 
trial strikes and lockouts, and the highly 
approved remedy suggested for ending 
antagonism between Capital and Labor 
are clearly detailed in that remarkable 
new book— 

The 


INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By 
W. Jerr LAuUcK and CLAUDE S. WATTS 


both of whom served on the National 
War Labor Board. The authors 
point the way to the first real con- 
structive step in settling labor troubles. 
by the establishment of an industrial 
code, advocated by President Harding ina 
message to Congress. 


The industrial readjustment in the 
near future will unquestionably revolve 
around the matters that are so sensibly 
discussed in this book. You will find its 
576 pages interesting and enlightening. 


8vo. Cloth 84, net; $4.12, postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Important Books of 


the Month 


(Continued from page 71) 


Priday. New York: Boni & Live- 

right. $2. 

A thoughtful novel of the boy- 
hood and college life of Demian, 
his friend Sinclair, and his absorbing 
love affair with Eva. 


Merry O. By Ethel Hueston. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2 


A plucky Iowa girl takes to the 
open road in a Ford with her two 
_ sisters and minister father, finding 
adventures and a livelihood as a 
traveling book department. 


Nacua Reautes. By Manuel Gal- 
vez. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3. 

A sociological novel of life in 
Buenos Aires, written by one of 
Argentina’s foremost masters of 
fiction. 


Tue Door THat Has No Key. By 
Cosmo Hamilton. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.90. 

A novel of married life, dealing 
with the indiscretion of two women 
who loved too little and the discre- 
tion of a man who loved too much. 


Tue House or THE SrEcRET (LA 
Maison pES Hommes Vivants). 
By Claude Farrére. Translated by 
Arthur Livingston. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

A story of strange happenings in 

a solitary house in a dark ravine, 

with three infamous old men and 

an appalling secret. 


] Cap Fatton, Frere Ficurer. By John 
A. Moroso. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75. 

Fiction stories embodying the 
thrills and the daring spirit of 
fire fighters in a great city. 


Murpo. By Konrad Bercoyici. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Nine stories of the life of a gipsy 

chief, some of which attracted wide- 

spread attention when published in 
various American periodicals. 


O. Henry Memoriat Awarp: Prize 
Storres or 1922. Chosen by the 
Society of Arts and Sciences. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.90. 

Fourth volume of best American 
short stories, selected from the out- 
put of the last year. 


Conquistapor. By Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A story of love and adventure in 

Mexico. 


My Lapy or tHe Moor. By John 
Oxenham. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 90 cents. 

A dramatic story of English life 
and character, its scenes being laid 
amid the tors and combs of 
Dartmoor. 


TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN Lion. By 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. Chicago: 
A. C.-McClurg & Co. 

The latest of Mr. Burroughs’s 
ape-man romances weaves its 
plot about a struggle between the 
cunning of civilization and the 
keen instincts of the jungle. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


Tue Wortp Ovutsipr. By Harold 
MacGrath. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
The story of how a murdered 

man’s son solves an uncanny mys- 

tery in dark side-streets of New 

York City. 


Tue CLur or THE New Pin. By 
Edgar Wallace. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.90. 


The mystery of a locked vault 
with no handle to the door, and of 
the strange death of Jesse Trasmere. 


THe Works or Joun GALSWORTHY: 
Manaton Epition. Vols. 7 and 8. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The latest volumes to be added 

to this handsome lmited edition 

of Galsworthy are his novels 

“Fraternity” and ‘‘The Patrician.” 


‘THE SHEPHERD Prince. By Abraham 
Mapu. Illustrated. New York: 
Benjamin A. M. Schapiro. $2.50. 
A historical romance of the days 

of Isaiah. Translated from the 

Hebrew by Benjamin A. M. Scha- 

piro. Introduction by Robert Dick 

Wilson, D. D. 


Gates or Lire. By Edwin Bjérk- 
man. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

In this new novel of Sweden, Mr. 
Bjorkman carries on the story of 
Keith Wellander, whose early years 
he described in ‘‘The Soul of a 
Child.” 


Mr. anp Mrs. Sen. By Louise Jor- 
dan Miln. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2. 
What happens when East marries 

West. The story of an English girl 

who weds a Chinese diplomat. 


Corpuroy. By Ruth Comford Mitch- 
ell. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2. 

A novel of outdoor life on a 
Western ranch, and of a headstrong 
girl and a young engineer very 
much in earnest. ; 


Drums oF Doom. By Robert Welles 
Ritchie. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.75. 

Love and adventure in the deserts 
and mountains of old Mexico. 


Our Lirtrz Grru. By. Robert A. 
Simon. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

A humorous-satirical story whose 
heroine is no Galli-Curci, but who 
is groomed for one, with dramatic 
results. 


Wesr or THE Water Tower. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
An anonymous novel of American 

life and character. Its action is 

entirely the product of the racy 
human traits of its own story-people. 


THE QuarE Women: A Story oF 
THE Kentucky Mountains. By 
Lucy Furman. Boston: The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press. $1.75. 

A story of action and character 
among the mountain people of the 
South, including pathetic and hu- 
morous incidents from real life. 


As We Are: Stories or HERE AND 


Now. Collected by Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


Thirteen short stories, by as 
many authors, all dealing with 
aspects of the deepening of class 
prejudice in America. 


Into THE Dark. By Barbara Ring. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
The story of an emotional wo- 

man’s revolt against the conventions 

of her class and family. 


THe Lanpiorp’s Daucnrer. By 
Harrison S. Morris. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Co. $1.75. 
The love story of a girl in a 

Quaker village. She has to decide 

between two brothers who are in 

love with her. 

Downstream. By Sigfrid Siwertz. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
A notable Swedish novel depict- 

ing the material rise and the spiri- 

tual fall of a great family. Trans- 
lated by E. Classen. 


By David Garnett. 
Illustrated. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 

The simple story of a lady who is 
suddenly turned into a fox and 
is eventually killed in her husband’s 
arms by a pack of hounds. 


Lavy Into Fox. 


THe Murper on THE Links. By 
Agatha Christie. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75. 

A mystery story with scenes laid 
in France, and with an enigmatical 
adventuress and her beautiful 
daughter as leading characters. 


Tue Prrtmous Srat. By Caroline 
Dale Snedeker. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.75. 

A novel of the ancient Greek 
world, with the daughter of a priest 
of Delphi as the heroine—by the 
author of “The Spartan.” 


Istanp Gop. By Valentine Williams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
How a British  secret-service 

agent went to a lonely Pacific Island 

in search of buried treasure and 
came up against the German Kaiser’s 
master spy. 

Famity. By Wayland Wells Williams. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $2. 
A novel portraying certain New 

England ways of living and think- 

ing, through the medium of the 

Deere family and its pride of an- 

cestry. 

Ponsota. By Cynthia Stockley. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 

Another of this author’s stories of 
Africa—the experiences of a young 
girl, once the idol of London, who 
went to the Rhodesian gold-fields. 


A Davucutrer oF Apam. By Corra 
Harris. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.75. 

How Nancy McPherson, having 
acquired money and a lover in New 
York, goes to the aid of her father 
in his last great fight. 


Juvenile 
Tue Bap Cuitp’s Book or Beasts. 
By Hilaire Belloc. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25. 
Nonsense-verses in which Mr. 
Belloc introduces the children to an 
entirely new set of ferocious ani- 
mals. Humorously illustrated. 


Wuen I Was a Boy In DENMARK. 
By H. Trolle-Steenstrup. — Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Narrative of a happy boyhood 
in Denmark, with much information 
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about the country. 
10 to 15. 


For boys from 


Turrp Base Tuatcuer. By Everett 
(Deacon) Scott. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 
A baseball story for schoolboys, 

by the shortstop of the New York 

American League team. 


Psychology 


My Merson: Inctupina AMERICAN 
Impressions. By Emile Coué. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.75. 

A new book by M. Coué, pre- 
pared during his’ recent American 
tour, and setting forth his methods 
of autosuggestion. 


Covuk For CHILDREN. 
Mayo. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Mayo visited M. Coué at 
his home in Nancy, France, and 
tells of the amazing results he ob- 
tained there with children. Emile 
Coué contributes the preface. 


By Gertrude 


ConFruict AND Dream. By W. H. R. 
Rivers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

In this volume the late Dr. 
Rivers holds that dreams have 
a serious meaning and a direct 
bearing on practical affairs of life. 


Tue WorksHop oF THE Minp. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.60. 

A simple treatise on how the 
mind works. Intended for the lay- 
man, and also for his sons and 
daughters. 


Nervous Inus: Tuer Cause AND: 
Cure. By Boris Sidis. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $3. 

A popular account of the funda- 
mental factors and principles of 
conscious and subconscious activi- 
ties in health and disease. 


SoctaL PsycHoLocy: THE Bases oF 
Brnavior CaLLep SocraL. By 
Robert E. Gault. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3. 

Built on the results not only of 
the latest researches of the social 
sciences but of related sciences as 
well. 


Tue PsycHoLoGy oF THE CRIMINAL. 
y M. Hamblin Smith. New 
York: Robert M. McBride. $2. 
In this volume the medical officer 
of the Birmingham prison presents. 
a psychoanalysis of criminal minds. 
in a way intended to be of value to 
social workers. 


Tue Secret or Woman. By Helen 
Jerome. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

An analysis of feminine psychol- 
ogy, based on the author’s own 
experiences, with a frank acknowl- 
edgment of woman’s limitations 
and potentialities. 


Your Hippen Powers. 
Oppenheim. New York: 
A. Knopf. $2. 

A simple book on psychoanalysis, 
telling what we are and what we 
really know about life, with con- 
crete solutions for many problems. 
A History or Dreams. By A. J. J. 

Ratcliff. Boston: Small, Maynard 

& Co. $2.50. 

A serious account, in popular 
language, of what dreams have 


By James. 
Alfred. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


WITCHERY OF WEDGWOOD 


Had Josiah Wedgwood, most famous European potter of his day, produced 
only the beautiful tableware that Queen Charlotte admired, he would still have 


been distinguished as ‘‘ Potter to the Queen.” 


But when you turn the pages of 


that de luxe edition—fresh from the press—of the book— 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS POTTERY 


By WiL.i1AmM Burton, M.A., F.C.S. 


you will find more than a hundred engravings of beautiful Wedgwood statuary, 


candlesticks, plates, plaques, pedestals, 


vases, jugs, dishes, boxes, etc., besides 


tableware, in white, lilac, olive, and blue jasper, black basalt, gold luster, terra 
cotta, white and green chequer, green glaze, white stoneware and agate, cane, 


pearl, lavender, and creamware. 


Indeed, the illustrations are superb and the 


color plates are triumphs of color photography. 


For a long time Mr. Burton, author 
of this book, worked at Etruria, 
the world-famous works that Josiah 
Wedgwood built. He penetrated 
Wedgwood's technical secrets. The 
result is, he has been able to make not 
only a biography but an interesting 
story. 


Super Royal 8vo. 


Blue cloth. 


“Josiah Wedgwood and His Pottery” 
will be a worthy addition to the library 
of every pottery connoisseur and a 
valuable reference. book. Edition 
limited to 500 copies; 207 pages of 
reading matter, in large type on heavy 
antique stock, in addition to the pages 
of engravings. 


Gold stamping. Boxed. 


$25.00, net; $25.24, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















In popular yet exact form. 





and the general reader. 





Facts Revealed by 


Recent Research 
Included 


Particulars of the personality of 
Napoleon and all that recent re- 
search has discovered regarding him 
is incorporated. The military, com- 
mercial, political, and artistic devel- 
opments of his reign; biographical 
matter relating to his family from 
the earliest recorded member there- 
of down to its latest scion; his habits 
and idiosyncrasies; the great leaders 
who served or failed him; his more 
private life; the women he loved; 
and contemporaries who set down 
their reminiscences of him—all are 
included in this work, 











DICTIONARY OF 


NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 


By Hubert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 








A most comprehensive digest in dictionary style of all 
that has been written regarding Napoleon and the numerous 
satellites who circled around him. An incomparable work. 
A veritable treasure house of 
authoritative information for the student of Napoleonana— 


General Survey of 


the Napoleonic 
Period 


This indispensable volume throws 
light on the social and political 
tendencies of Napoleon's time, its 
art, literature, and industries. The 
military career of the Emperor is 
fully treated. The various memoirs 
of Napoleon's life have been sum- 
marized and reviewed at length, 
many for the first time; a chrono- 
logical table dealing with every im- 
portant event in the Emperor’s life 
and time has been added; also a 
select classified bibliography of the 
more useful, authoritative, and acces- 
sible books on Napoleon’s career. 


Crown 8v0; 496 pages, with maps, plans, etc., 
$7, net; postpaid, $7.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





meant to various nations, ancient 
and modern. With a chapter on 
the dream in literature. 


PsycHoLoGy AND PoLiTICcs, AND 
Orner Essays. By W. H. R. 
Rivers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Discusses the relationship be- 
tween psychology and _ politics, 


with special reference to the “herd 


| instinct’? and the effect of leader- 


ship on the ‘‘herd.”’ 


Circumstances Mapr To OrRpDER: 
Somn Lessons In AppLieD Psy- 
cuoLtocy. By Columbus Bradford. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

The author holds that everything 
which happens to any individual 
is caused directly or indirectly by 
that individual’s own thoughts and 
mental processes. 


Tur OMNIPOTENT SELF: A Stupy IN 
SreLr-DECEPTION AND SELF-CURE. 
By Paul Bousfield. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


Deals with psychoanalysis, espe-’ 


cially with self-assertion and its 
results, both good and evil. 


Religion 


Tue Inka or Immortatity. Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. By A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.25. 
The author’s conclusion is that 

the soul attains immortality after 

death only if the individual’s life 
on earth has been worthy of it. 


CriticaAL Hours 1N THE PREACHER’S 
Lire. By Ernest Clyde Wareing. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25. 

A frank revelation of the responsi- 
bilities, struggles, tragedies and 
temptations of a minister’s life. 


Tur AutTHority or Jesus. By Rev. 
R. Winboult Harding. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. ; 
Finds the secret of Christ’s au- 

thority in his life and personality 

rather than in his formal teaching. 


Tue Lirr AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
tue Curist. By the Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam. New York: Oxford 


University Press. $4.50. 

This volume, a fragment of a 
larger design on which the author 
has long been engaged, is devoted 
to the general credibility of the 
traditional account of Christ’s life 
and work. 


Herre AnD THERE AMONG THE PaApyRti. 
By George Milligan. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

A clear and simple account of 
recently discovered Greek papyri, 
intended to make the New Testa- 
ment intelligible and real for the 
ordinary reader. 


Can We DIsPENSE WITH CHRISTIAN- 
ry? By F. W. Butler. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

A defense of Christianity from the 
standpoint of modern scholarship. 


Tur Resurrection Bopy “Accorp- 
ING TO THE ScriptuREs.” By Wil- 
bert W. White. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1. 


Out of many years’ study of the 
Bible, Dr. White has gained a belief 


in the resurrection of the dead in 
bodily form. 


ANcIENT HEBREW STORIES AND THEIR 
Mopern INTERPRETATION. By W. 
G. Jordan. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2. 

A study of the cultural and prac- 
tical values of the Old Testament 
stories, bringing out their modern 
significance and spiritual meaning. 


Tue Derrrer Vorce. By Annie 
Steger Winston. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

The author aims to expose the 
futility of rationalism in religion, 
and urges humble faith in Jesus 
Christ as the only recipe for hap- 
piness. 


SPECIMENS OF BiBLIcAL LITERATURE. 
Arranged and edited by James 
Muilenburg. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 
Some of the finest examples of 

poetry, history, story and parable 

in the Bible, made more readily 
accessible for the literary student. 


Witt Protestantism BE Over- 
THROWN? By Henry Wallace 
Dowding. Norfolk, Va.: Interna- 
tional Christian Unity League. 
The author holds that Protestant- 

ism is disintegrating, and that 

church unity is necessary in order 
to save Christianity. 


Ture New TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
Epucation. By J. Morgan Jones, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
12 shillings 6 pence. 

A discussion of the educational 
value of the New Testament in the 
full light of modern study. 


Rewiaious Perpiexities. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1. 

Intimate discussions of some of 
the basic problems of the Christian 
religion. 


Tuer EARLIEST SOURCES FOR THE LIFE 
or Jesus. By F. Crawford Burkitt. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.75. 

New and revised edition of a 
study in which the author has 
drawn most largely upon the Gospel 
according to Mark. 


DratH anp Its Mystery: AFTER 
Deatu. By Camille Flammarion. 
Translated by Latrobe Carroll. 
New York: The Century. Co. $3. 
This, the final volume of a trilogy, 

deals with the question of life after 

death; with apparitions of the dead, 
and the soul after death. 


Tue Cas FOR SpPrrIt PHOTOGRAPHY: 
Wits CorRROBORATIV.E EVIDENCE BY 
EXPERIENCED RESEARCHERS AND 
PuorocraPpHers. By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Sets forth a number of cases, 
which the author regards as fully 
verified, illustrating the actuality of 
spirit photography. Many “‘spirit 
photographs” are reproduced in the 
book. 


ORIGIN AND EvoLuTION OF RELIGION. 
By E. Washburn Hopkins. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3. 
A Yale Professor’s study of the 

means whereby humanity, ever 

since the dawn of thought, has ‘‘en- 

cased itself in a shell of religion as a 

protective growth about the social 

body.” 








ORGANIZING THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 

By Henry Frederick Cope. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 
An authoritative manual on the 
organization and management of 






Sunday-schools and other religious 
educational activities for children 
and youth. 


Ir I Miss toe Sunrise: A Stupy IN 
THE REALITY OF RELIGION. By Rev. 
J. H. Chambers Macaulay. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2: 
A discussion of the spiritual, and 

of its power in human life. 


Some Lrvine MASTERS OF THE PULPIT. 
By Rev. Joseph Fort Newton. New 
“York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Intimate studies of some of the 
greatest living preachers on both 
_ sides of the Atlantic. Intended to 
- interest both laymen and ministers. 


. 


THe Rewicion oF Main STREET. 
By Rey. Dr. Perey Stickney Grant. 
~ New York: American Library Ser- 
vice. $1.50. 
Contains the much-talked-of 
sermons in which Dr. Grant chal- 
lenges the limitations and restric- 
tions of modern Christianity. 
Evementary THrosopuy. By L. W. 
Rogers. Chicago: Theo Book Co. 
A revised and enlarged edition of 
a work in which the author seeks to 
make clear every phase of his 
subject. 


. 5 
¥ 


THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS OF PRIMOR- 
pian Man. By Albert Church- 
ward. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $10. 

An elaborate study of the evolu- 
tion of religious doctrines from the 
eschatology of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. With many striking illus- 
trations, maps and diagrams. 







Nature Study 


A Natura History or THE DUCKS. 
By John C. Phillips. Vol. 1. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $50. 
A large and sumptuous volume by 

an official in the Museum of Com- 

parative Zoology at Harvard Col- 
lege. With beautiful plates in color 
and line from drawings by Frank 

W. Benson, Allan Brooks and Louis 

Agassiz Fuertes. 


~Witp Animmat HomestEaps. By 

Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 

Co. $2.50. 

Original studies of the homes of 
the grizzly, the beaver, the wildcat 
and other denizens of the Rockies, 
by one of the foremost of America’s 
nature observers. 


Brrps anp Man. By W. H. Hudson. 
With an introduction by Edward 
Garnett. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf 
Essays for nature lovers, telling 

how to look at wild birds and how 

to find delight in all the manifold 
beauties of field and forest. 


— 


Pianninc Your Garpen. By W.S. 
Rogers. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
All the necessary fundamentals 

for laying out your own particular 

grounds may be found in this small 
volume. 

GARDENING UnpER Grass. By F. F. 


Rockwell. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.50. 


. Duty To CryILizATION. 





A practical book on greenhouse 
cultivation, and on how to grow 
exactly what you want, whenever 
you want it, throughout the year. 


GarpDEN Wuimserys. By Charlotte 
Rider Lomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

A dozen essays by one who 
loves not only gardens, but nature 
in all its aspects. 


ANIMAL Curtosities. By W. S. Ber- 
ridge. Illustrated. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co, $2. 

A companion volume to ‘“Mar- 
vels of the Animal World.” In- 
tended for the student, the general 
reader, and the normal boy and girl. 


Sports 
Homn-MaprE GAMES AND GAME 
Equipment. By A. Neely Hall. 


Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 

Co. $2.50. 

An exhaustive book on games for 
children and young people, with 
over 500 illustrations and working 
drawings by the author and Norman 


Hall. 


Tur Practice or OrGanizepD Pay: 
Puay Activities CiLAssIFIED AND 
Descripep. By Wilbur P. Bowen 
and Elmer D. Mitchell. New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co. 


A text-book for students in normal ° 


schools and colleges, covering all 
popular games, and aiming to make 
the whole play system under- 
standable. 


A LINE 0’ GowF or Two. By Bert 
Leston Taylor. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2. 

A book of witty observations 
called forth by the golfing experi- 
ences of the late “‘colyumist”’ of the 
Chicago Tribune. Introduction by 
“Chick” Evans. 


How to Box. By Norman Clark. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

A book that aims to be a com- 
plete treatise on boxing. All the 
moyes in attack and defense are 
fully analyzed. With 61 action 
photographs. ‘ 


Horpinc Hanps: Turer Score AND 
Tren Auction Hanns. By Florence 
Irwin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 

Aims to teach auction bridge by 
means of a series of representative 
hands illustrating points both in the 
bid and in the play. 


Politics 


Inpra In Wortp Po.itics. By Tarak- 
nath Das. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Ine. $1.25. 

The real world-menace which is 
facing Asia, and India particularly, 
the author holds, is an Anglo- 
German - Russian -Japanese- Ameri- 
can entente. 


By Francis 
Neilson New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Ine, $1. 

The author holds that the blame 
for the World War does not rest en- 
tirely with Germany, and that if we 
wish to save civilization we must 
find out why those millions of men 
came to die. p : 
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Tue UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE. 
By Thomas H. Dickinson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

A compact account of what the 
League of Nations is, what it has 
done, and the duty of the United 
States in regard to it. 


Man anp Cutturr. By Clark Wis- 
sler. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.75. 

An official of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History here 
traces the rise of contemporary 
civilizations and the modes of 
hving of widely separated races. 


Tue Decay or Caprrauist Crvmiza- 
TION. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

The authors hold that since 1850 
the economic advantages of capital- 
ism have been outweighed by its 
evil consequences and morbid 
growths. 


Tue NEIGHBORHOOD IN NAtTION- 
Buitpinc: THe Runninc Com- 
MENT OF THIRTY YEARS AT THE 
Sout Enp Housr. By Robert A. 
Woods. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Cor “t32 
What the University Settlement 

and similar movements are doing for 

social improvement of the nation, 
told by the head of the South End 

House of Boston. 


Je Hamitton Were Here To-pay: 
AMERICAN FUNDAMENTALS AP- 
PLIED TO MopERN Proptems. By 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. q 
A serious attempt to measure the 

great political issues of the present 

by the principles of Hamilton and 
the Federalists. 


Too Mucu Government, Too Mucnu 
Taxation. By Charies Norman 
Fay. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

. day, Page & Co. $2.50. f 
An expert analysis of our Goy- 
ernment’s attempts to unscramble 
the trusts, and of the evils inherent 
in our present system of taxation. 


THe ComING RENAISSANCE. By the 
Lord Bishop of Truro and others. 
Edited and arranged by Sir James 
Marchant. 
ton & Co. $5. 

A symposium on the restoration 
of society after the war—by various 
prominent social leaders—with an 
introduction by Dean Inge. 





Toe Reps Brina Reaction. By 
W. J. Ghent. Princeton: Oxford, 
University Press. $1.50. 


A moderate socialist’s account of 
his perpetual fight with the extrem- 
ists of his party. 


INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ReE- 
SEARCH — SERVICE MONOGRAPHS: 
“The Tariff Commission” and “The 
Alaskan Engineering Commission,” 
both by Joshua Bernhardt. “The 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation” and “The Federal Trade 
Commission,” both by W.. Stull 
Holt. “The Weather Bureau” and 
“The Employees’ Compensation 
Commission,” both by Gustavus A. 
Weber. “The Bureau of Mines,” 
by Fred Wilbur Powell. ‘‘Steam- 
boat Inspection Service,” by Lloyd 
M. Shortt. “The National Park 
Service,” by Jenks Cameron. Bal- 
timore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1 each. 


Scientific studies of the history, 
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activities and organization of im- 
portant Government bureaus, made 
by an association of private citizens 
with the cooperation of public offi- 
cials, with a view to discovering im- 
proved methods of doing the work. 


Miscellaneous 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE 
TWENTIETH Century. By Edward 
Cressy. Profusely illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 
Written for those—young or old 

—who wish a non-technical account 

of the great scientific and material 

triumphs of our day. 

Tue Rippie or tHE Rate: CHEem- 
ICAL STRATEGY IN PEACE AND WAR. 
By Victor Lefebure. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

Major Lefebure, who was active 
in the Chemical Service during the 
war, sees the greatest menace to 
world peace in the German chemical 
factories. His book has a preface 
by Marshal Foch and an introduc- 
tion by Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson. 

Tur Puysiotocy oF THE ASCENT OF 
Sap. By Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 
With 95 illustrations. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Investigation has led the author 

to the conclusion that the ascent 

of sap in a tree is due to the activity 
of living cells, and is not a purely 
physical process. 
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PRECIOUS PORCELAIN PICTURES 


The most beautiful, authoritative, and instructive work of its class ever pub- 
lished for the benefit of the student and the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY | 
OF PORCELAIN 


BY WM. 












BURTON, M.A., F.C.S. 




















tuous volumes, illumined with 32 
exquisitely colored illustrations and 80 
fine photographic reproductions of the 
most famous porcelain art specimens in 
the museum collections of China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, and the countries of I 
Europe. : 


It is a work of exceptional magnifi- 


cence. It embraces a complete and 


interesting survey of the development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
theearliest Chinese productions:200 years 
before the Christian era down to the 
present day. 


The work is in two sump- 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, is perhaps 
the greatest living authority on porcelain and he possesses, 
it would seem, an almost limitless wealth of interesting 
detail concerning the growth of the industry, extending 
back to even the first known experiments, crude but in- 
genious, that led to the beginning of porcelain mak- 
ing. From these efforts he carries the reader along in 
true narrative style through the gradually improving proc- 
esses of production as practised by the peoples of Asia 
and Europe during the march of the centuries. 


This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove 
Pea a Standard work of reference, with its illustrations of the 
gee world’s choicest collections. 

Royal 8vo size; 459 pages; splendidly bound in light 
blue Hoth with gilt lettering and decorations. Write for 
further particulars and description. 


Price for the two volumes $30, net; delivery charges east 
of the Mississippi River, 38¢.; west, 63c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers , 
354-360 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 





STANDARD DESK-BOOK SERIES 


A Desk-Book of 


Twenty-five Thousand Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Managing Editor of ‘‘Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the te 
Language’; ; Auth or of ‘‘Essentials of English Speech and Literature,” 
“‘Desk-Book of Errors in English,” etc. 


COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to Pronunciation cov- 

ering the spoken sound of those words in the English 
language about which any possible doubt may arise. 
This admirable work within the space of its 942 pages 
indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, personal names, 
geographical names, and proper names of all kinds cur- 
rent in literature, science, and the arts. In addition to 
this it includes all words that are likely to prove stum- 
bling-blocks to the non-English-speaking settler or to the 
visitor to our shores. In so far as this last feature is 
concerned, this work is unique. 


The Sun, New York City.—“In the compilation of this vol- 
ume Dr. Vizetelly set himself a great task and by finish- 
ing it so admirably he has rendered a valuable service.” 


12mo, Cloth, 942 pp., $2.00. Indexed, $2.25. Limp 
Morocco, Indexed, boxed, $3.00. Exquisitely bound in 
full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised 
bands, boxed, $10.00. Postage 12 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














Norway’s Return to Art for Art’s Sake 


(Continued from page 12) 


during the latest years literature has again become more and more 
a forum for debate. But the ideas discust are quite different from 
those championed by authors in the golden age of the problem 
novel. What then was called reaction is now on the way to be- 
come modern. There is no foot-race for “the new,” but a quiet 
looking backward for the good old things we have lost. 

Johan F. Vinsnes used to write good stories and plays just for 
the sake of writing and of describing human beings. Lately 
he has turned more and more toward religious propaganda in his 
works. He himself is a pharmacist, but he impresses one as being 
a minister in the garb of an author:—We need Christianity back 
again. All this faith in the ability of political powers to create 
greater human happiness is humbug. All this talk about radical- 
ism and a new Utopia is delusion. Look into your own heart and 
reconcile yourself with God. Then society will become a better 
place to live in, without parliaments and strife between the classes. 

Another author of note who has made the same turn is Gabriel 
Scott. He has written beautiful: lyrical poems, modern and his- 
torical novels of considerable value. But lately he too has turned 
toward the religious—in a peculiar, primitive way. In the novel, 
“The Spring” (Kilden), he relates the dreams and reflections and 
simple religious belief of a fisherman. In “The Golden Gospel” 
(Det gyldne evangelium) he tells in fairy-tale form about how 
the Lord and St. Peter wandered around on earth. St. Peter 
thinks there are a good many faults to be found in the way the 
world is created and in the arrangement of things as a whole, and 
suggests how they may be corrected. But little by little, as they 
walk on and he gathers more experience, there dawns on the old 
watchman of heaven’s gate the realization that the world is, when 
you look underneath the surface of things, not only well and 
sensibly arranged, but also beautiful beyond words. Certain 
parts of this book are of high lyrical beauty. 

But the great name around which everybody now gathers is 
Mrs. Sigrid Undset. Both in novels and in discourses, and to some 
extent also in discussions in the press, this woman has set forth 
her independent views on the many movements of the time, espe- 
cially on the emancipation of woman. She has had the courage to 
maintain that a woman can accomplish nothing greater and more 
holy than to become a good wife and mother. At a time when 
the right to vote and to be a power in party politics seemed to be 
the only things of interest to “the feminists,’ Mrs. Undset’s 
view-point created a great sensation because her books bore 
marked evidence of their author’s wide knowledge of humanity. 
and were written in a sure artistic form. She relates the truth 
without any adornments, so in certain respects one might call 
her a naturalist; but she also possesses both beauty and warmth, 
and a wonderful richness of thought. 

She speaks as one who has authority. Her latest novel, “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter,” is in three big parts, and the theme is taken from 
the Middle Ages of Norwegian history. Here we meet a whole 
array of splendid types of men, set against the political, social 
and religious conditions of the time. And in the center of it all 
stands a woman, Kristin herself. We follow her from childhood 
until she dies in a convent as an old woman. And when the story 
is finished we say: “That woman really deserved to have her 
story written. Her life surely was varied and rich.” We see her 
in her relationship to her parents and to her husband, to the 
clergy and to religion. But first and last we see her as a mother 
and live with her in her joys and pains over the new beings she 
has brought into the world. Here her character is monumental. 
For the first time in our literature has a whole period of history 
been elucidated through a woman, not mentioned in any book of 
history, taken as one of the many, whose fate it usually is to be 
born, to live, to disappear and be forgotten. 

Mrs. Undset has through this book thrown a light over the 
Middle Ages of our history such as no learned professor has ever 
been able to create. But the book embodies all ages. It is an 
eternal human document. 
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Books Talked About in Literary L.urope 


ships at the shrine of the late Marcel Proust and his 
analytical fiction—is greatly exercised over a new novel 
by Valery Larbaud called “A. O. Barnabooth: Journal d’un 
milliardaire’’ (Paris: La Nouvelle Revue Francaise). Itis the story 
of a young millionaire who is the slave of his millions, whose 
‘money pursues him, tyrannizes over him, fills him with a hopeless 
soul-weariness. He grows timid, frightened of his own shadow- 
of-a-rich-man; his fortune imprisons him more closely than would 
the want from which it delivers him. Yet when he undertakes to 
_be rid of the incubus, to throw the money by handfuls into the 
Arno, a panic on the London Stock Exchange threatens to 
destroy the industries in which his money is invested, and to 
plunge thousands of innocent people into suffering. Barnabooth’s 
travels all over Europe, his amatory and spiritual adventures, 
his struggles as of a fly in a spider’s web, give M. Valery Larbaud 
full opportunity for that delicate and subtle psychological analysis 
in which the French novelists of the after-war period seem to 
revel. A Paris review which gives this book the leading place in 
the month’s fiction finds the hero, despite his fifty million dollars, 
a light, fantastic and almost intangible being, but says that his 
ever-changing mental states are analyzed and handled with 
great artistic skill. It adds that if the unfortunate hero is still 
living he must be greatly relieved by the shrinkage of his capital 
since the war. 


. HE younger literary set in France—the group that wor- 
, 
" 


Literary France recently had the curious experience of seeing 
a new French poet introduced to his own compatriots by a Spanish 
author, Sefior Blasco Ibéiiez. The poet is Paul-Emile Bibily, 
and his first book, “ Poesies” (Paris: Alphonse Lemerre), contains 
a long introduction by the Spanish novelist telling the poet’s life 
story and appraising his poems. M. Bibily is Vice-Consul of 
France in New York, where he has lived for the last ten years, 
and it was here that Sefior Ibafiez met him two years ago, falling 
instantly under the charm of the young man’s personality, in so 
much that he forgot the business for which he had gone to the 
consulate and talked for an hour on literary and artistic themes 
as only Latins can. It was the Spaniard who encouraged the 
Frenchman to go on writing poetry, and who at length has be- 
come the godfather of his book. M. Bibily’s poems reflect the 
many moods of his eventful life. His war poems have won this 
tribute from Ibanez: 


M. Bibily, as a good Frenchman, loves his country more than any- 
thing else in the world; his verses prove it beyond measure. But this 
is not enough to explain what he has done in his war poems. He 
alone of all his fellow-countrymen, it seems to me, has had the rare 
merit of being able to rise above the contingencies of the conflict, 
and to see it, with philosophic serenity, in its vast totality and from 
the unique and general view-point of suffering humanity. One 
finds almost no celebrated names in these poems written between 
1914 and 1918: Rheims barely mentioned, the Marne, Verdun, 
and that is all. No great chief is exalted in these lines: only soldiers, 
the pitiful company that is suffering and dying for an ideal. This 
short chapter embodies the whole history of those four tragic years; 
it develops in a harmonious curve, from the France of 1914, rising for 
humanity, to the France of 1918, triumphant, worn out, but still 
with a soul that shines “‘like a lighthouse on the misty brow of the 
ages,” to guide the nations, thirsting for happiness, toward a future 
of ideal peace. No other modern poet, so far as I know, has been 
able thus far to realize such a vision. 


The Paris critics fully confirm this judgment, paying tribute 
to the musical purity of language and the extraordinary richness 


of M. Bibily’s poems. 


A comprehensive introduction to one of the most important 
contemporary German poets may be found in Robert Heinz 
Heygrodt’s “Die Lyric Rainer Maria Rilkes” (Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau: J. Bielefeld), a critical study that makes accessible two 
of Rilke’s earlier volumes of verse as well as his better-known 
“Larenopfer” and “Traumgekrént.”” The new volume is praised 
by European critics for the thoroughness with which Herr Hey- 
grodt has surveyed the poet’s works, and for bringing out the 
influence upon Rilke of the Bohemian landscape, of his travels 
in Russia, and particularly of his debt to the Scandinavian writer, 
J. P. Jocobsen. 


The supreme experience of motherhood is the theme of all the 
stories in “Finestre Altre’? (Milan: Mondadori), a new volume 
by Ada Negri, which is said to give her an assured place in the 
first rank of modern Italian short-story writers. For her, love 
plays only a secondary part in a woman’s life, as compared with 
the joy and suffering of motherhood. The first story, “Il Suo 
Diritto” (Her Right), is about a child, Lucetta, who is disfigured 
for life by a burn. The misfortune makes the mother so intolera- 
ble that the father is driven away to the Argentine. Lucetta 
grows up and becomes a successful singer, however, in spite of 
her deformity; and when she captivates a great violinist—be- 
coming his mistress, since her power over him can be only tem- 
porary—her mother agrees that this love is but her right (diritto). 
The violinist at length deserts her, and Lucetta dies when her 
child is born. But Lucetta’s mother becomes a normal woman 
again as soon as she has a healthy baby to look after. The same 
motif of motherhood runs through “Il Sonno,” “Ombra,” “Gli 
Orfani,” “La Moglie,” and all the other stories, and European 
reviewers declare that every sketch in the book maintains the 
same high level of power and insight. 


Ray Stannard Baker’s three volumes on “ Woodrow Wilson and 
World Settlement” are among the most-talked-of books in 
Europe, and not a little of the criticism is adverse. The press of 
each country finds its own points of attack, and Mr. Baker’s 
chapter on “The Turkish Empire as Booty” seems to have pro- 
duced a universal resentment among the Allies—probably be- 
cause it is a criticism of most of them. In England there is resent- 
ment against the claim that Mr. Wilson’s peace program was 
peculiarly American. In a three-column review entitled “The 
Failure of President Wilson” the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment says: “ Not only were the ideas in no way peculiarly Ameri- 
can, but when the test came they were repudiated by the American 
people. . . . For in truth, as Mr. Baker himself honestly shows, 
when it came to the point no nation was firmer—was, we may say, 
even harsher—than America herself in refusing to surrender real or 
supposed national interests to the doctrine of self-renunciation.” 
This reviewer calls attention to an “extraordinary blunder” in 
Mr. Baker’s book. Mr. Lloyd George’s well-known memorandum 
of March 25 on the general policy of the Peace Conference, he says, 
is attributed to General Bliss, and the ideas thus fathered upon 
the American General are praised, whereas the same arguments, 
when used elsewhere by the British Prime Minister, “are attrib- 
uted by President Wilson and Mr. Baker to ‘funk.’” Despite 
much adverse comment, however, this reviewer admits that 
Mr. Baker’s work “is, since M. Tardieu’s book, ‘La Paix,’ much 
the most important publication which has yet appeared on the 
Paris Conference.” 
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The Literary Question Box 


QUESTIONS 





“T Shall Arrive’’ 
Nise A. D., Glendale, Md.— 


Kindly let me know the name 
of the author of the lines, 


“T see my way as birds their pathless 
flight; 

IT shall arrive what time, what circuit 
first— 


I know not a 





This may not be correctly quoted. 
I should like to know what follows, 
and will greatly appreciate assis- 
tance. 





Barbarism 
C. W. L., Kingman, Kan.—I 
would like to know the author of the 
following, which I do not find— 


“There is the moral of all history’s 
tales, 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the 
past; 
First dawn then glory—when that 
fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism 
at last.” 





Nations Yet To Be 


V. W., Edmonton, Alberta.— 
(1) Can any one assist me in tracing 
a poem containing the following 
lines? 


“T hear the tread of nations yet to 

be— 

The first low wash of waves where 
soon shall roll a human sea; 

The rudiments of empire here are 
plastic yet and warm; 

The chaos of a mighty world is 
rounding into form.” 


(2) Can any reader quote the 
song “When the Stars Were 
Young,” written by Rubens and 
sung by Mme. Kirkby Lunn? 





Not So Poor 


T. B. B., Port Dover, Ontario.— 
Who was the author, and what is 
the name of a ballad in which a 
young farmer bewails to his sweet- 
heart the loss of all his worldly 
possessions, especially a bay or 
chestnut mare, through the fore- 
closure of a mortgage held by his 
rival? He thinks he has also lost 
his chance of winning the lady until 
she asks him what she is worth, and 
when he says she is worth the whole 
world, she tells him he is not so poor. 





A Square World 
B. V. L, Pittsburgh, Pa.—I note 
with delight your new department. 
May I ask for the following? 


“They say the world is round, 
And yet I often think it square; 
So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there.” 


Also, “To-day is the to-morrow we 
thought of yesterday,” or words to 
that effect. 


Take purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. Readers will 
aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 
or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. All com- 
munications should be written only on one side of the paper, and should be 


addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. 


Re- 


plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 


respondents in rotation. 


allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 


The space limits imposed on the Department 


Such as can be 


answered direct will be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return 


envelop. 


Beauty in the Eye 
R. S. P., Baltimore, Md.—Can 


you give me the author, and if 
possible the context, of “Beauty is 
in the eye of the beholder’? I have 
stumped everybody I know in the 
educational realm hereabouts. 





Author Wanted 


H. P. B., San Francisco, Calif.— 
If you will give me the author of the 
following poem, I shall deeply ap- 
preciate it: 


Wuence Cometu My He pr - 


Out from the city’s noise and strife, 
Out from the world of men, 

Up to the land of a wilder life + 

I have come back again! 


x * * 


I will go through the fearsome night 
Heedless of fear and scorn; 

Failure is failure, but right is right— 
I will endure till morn. 


ceo oe 


So has the mountain brought me 
peace, 

Though I must fight again; 

Fearless I go where the storms ne’er 
cease 

Back to the world of men. 





Fear God 
X. F. W., Des Plaines, Ill.—Can 
any one inform me who was the 
author of the following saying: ‘He 
who fears God, fears no one’’? 





Work for God and Man 
M. S. G., Jersey City, N. J.— 
Can you tell me where I can find 
the poem in which are the following 
lines? 


“Tt is great to be where the fight is 
strong, 
To serve where the heaviest troops 
belong, 
To work for God and man.” 


Also, the poem, ‘‘Left Alone at 80.” 





The Yankee Volunteer 

C. N. W., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
In one of the international boat 
races along in the ’80’s or early 
*90’s you will remember that the 
defender of the cup was the Yankee 
Volunteer. Some one wrote a 
very clever poem which was widely 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 


Cr 


4 





published and, I think, set to music, . 


which was called “The Yankee 
Volunteer,’ the concluding line of 
each verse being, ‘“That dashing 
child of victory, the Yankee Volun- 
teer.” I should like very much to 
secure a copy of this poem with 
the music, and if not the music, the 
poem would satisfy me. 

I shall appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me as to where I 
can secure either or both. 





Taps 

Sister M. R., Nashville, Tenn.— 
Will you be kind enough to find out 
for me the author of the enclosed 
poem? It was written from memory 
and the writer is not sure that he 
has every word correct, but, as a 
whole, he believes it is like the origi- 
nal. 


Are sae 


Farewell brave old campaigner, your 
Jast fight 

Is fought and won! 
war’s alarms 

Disturb your rest with strident call to 
arms; 

Now, after toilsome days, comes quiet 
night. 

In barrack’s rest you watched the 
waning light, 

You watched the youthful soldiers 
march to war! 

When came the call their souls had 
listened for, 

Their hearts were ready and their 
armor bright. 


No more shall 


Then Death came tauntingly and 
smote your shield; 

You faced him bravely—met each 
thrust and blow 

And vanquished him with patience; 
now you go— 

Your CAPTAIN calls you from the 
battlefield. 


The weary strife is o’er—life’s clamors 
cease; 

“Well done!” your welcome from the 
Prince of Peace. 


Hobbs Hints Blue 


W. F. N., Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Can any of your readers acquaint 
me with the source of the following 
quotation from ‘‘The Mirrors of 
Washington”? 


“Hobbs hints blue,—Straight he tur- 
tle eats: 

Hobbs prints blue,—claret drowns his 
cup. 

. . . fished the murex up.” 


Dear Mariner 
W. S. K.,; Morristown, N. J.— 
Who is the author, and from what 
poem are the following lines? 


“All ports are thine, dear mariner, 
though others name thee dead; 

I sight thy pennants flying, and I 
know thy sails are spread.” 


Oot an In 
J. T., Media, Pa.—Can any 
reader help me? About thirty years 
ago I read inan American magazine 
a poem which I think deseribed a 
storm in Scotland. The refrain was 
this: 


“Tn, in, oot an’ in 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin.” 


About the middle of the poem was 
this line— 


“And the spate was mirk as hell.” 


A Passing Gleam 
J. A. S., Waupun, Wis.—Can 
any one give me the anthology, the 
first verse of which is 
““A passing gleam called life is o’er us 
thrown; 
It glimmers like a meteor and is gone. 
What do we mortals by this existence 
gain? 
A drop of pleasure in a sea of pain.” 


In Old Granada 
F. F. G., Manlius, N. Y.—Could 


any one give me the entire poem 
which begins— 


“Years ago in old Granada, where the 
Moors were forced to flee, 

Each man locked his door behind him, 

Taking with himself the key.” 





Mountain Home 


W. H. H., Lone Oak, Ky.—Could 
you give me the author and history, 
and if it is folk-lore, of the following 
lines, and the entire poem or song 
of it? 


“Not for gold or precious stone, 
Would I leave my mountain home; 
Crowds and fashions of the town 
Have no power to drag me down.” 


Centaurs 

Miss I. M. M., New York.— 
About five years ago I read a poem 
in some magazine regarding a 
couple of centaurs. The male cen- 
taur spies the female in the beauty 
of the early dawn, and the line “T 
chased her down the morning” is 
the stirring note of the poem. 

I am most desirous of having 
that poem in my library, but have 
searched in vain for it. If you ean 
direct me to the publication in which 
it appeared, I shall be most appre- 
ciative. 


As Age Advances , 
A. F. W., Colo. Springs, Colo.— 
During the Civil War a humorist, 
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I think his pen name was Orpheus 
C. Kerr (office seeker), wrote a 
poem in doggerel which he called 
“Age Bluntly Considered,” the 
first four lines of which were as 
follows: 


“As age advances, ails and aches at- 
tend; 

Backs broadest 
somely bend, 

Cuttingly cruel comes consuming care, 

Dealing delusion, drivelry, despair. 


builded, burden- 


This was continued’ until the 
alphabet was exhausted. I would be 
glad if some one could cite to me 
where I could find the whole poem. 


ANSWERS 





Father Tabb 


Dr. Francis A. Lrrz, Baltimore, 
Md.—The complete limerick, con- 
taining the three lines quoted by 
your correspondent “‘J. K.,” Nel- 
son, B. C., is as follows: 


Hicu FLyEers 
“There were two brothers named 
Wright 
Who rose in aerial flight; 
; But a poet IL know 
That much higher could go, 
For he soared till he went out of 
sight.” 


The verses are autobiographical. 
Out of sight refers to Father Tabb’s 
blindness, for he became totally 
blind in the same year the Wright 
brothers succeeded with their heav- 
ier-than-air machine. His native 
humor never once deserted him 
during the period of his blindness. 


Only two short and unsatisfactory. 


biographies of Father Tabb have 
been published: M. S. Pine’s John 
Banister Tabb, now out of print; 
and Jennie Masters Tabb’s Father 
Tabb. Iam about to publish a com- 
plete and detailed critical study of 
Father Tabb, His Life and Works. 
_ Thanks are due also for answer 
received from S. M. R., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


The Joblillies 
Grorce A. WHEELER, Ballston, 
Va—yYour correspondent, “F. E. 
B.,” Johnstown, Pa., will find the 
Joblillies are the small gentry of a 


village, the squire being the Grand | 


Panjandrum. See Brewer’s “Read- 
er’s Handbook,” p. 549. 


“There were present the Picninnies, 
and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, 
and the Grand Panjandrum himself.” 
—S, Footr, The Quarterly Review, 
xev. 516-17. 


Thanks are due for answers 
received also from Allen French, 
Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Blanche C. 
Smith, Weston, W. Va.; Mary Ibe 
Samson, Le Roy, N, Y.; Vernon 
Way, Alberta, Can. 





To Jest at Dawn with Death 

ADELAIDE Drxon, Sharon, Pa.— 
“C. A. HL,” of Richmond, Va., 
whose question was printed in the 
March issue, will find the quotation 
he desires in Rudyard Kipling’s 


“Ballad of East and West,’ on | 


page 201 of the New World Edition 


of the Works of Rudyard Kipling— | 


“Departmental Ditties.” The cor- 
rect wording is: 


“Kamal has gript him by the hand 

and set him upon his feet. 

‘No talk shall be of dogs,’ said he, 
‘when wolf and gray wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of 
me in deed or breath; 

What dam of lances brought thee 
forth to jest at dawn with 
Death ?’” 


Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Ernest McCul- 
lough, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Katharine 
J. Bartlett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
C. Pickering, Woodbourne, Pa.;C.H. 
McElhaney, Pomeroy, Pa.; Gladys 
Allen, Stonewall, La.; George C. 
Williams, Ithaca, N. Y.; Philip 
E. Siggers, Washington, D. C.; 
Elizabeth B. Williams, Richmond, 
Va.; Edward P. Carter, Jr., Groton, 
Mass.; Vernon Way, Alberta, Can- 
ada; Mildred T. Swanson, Eagle 
Rock, Calif.; Mrs. H. L. Cunliffe, 
Seattle, Wash.; Robert Peirce, Bel- 
mont, Calif.; Grace Gray Miller, 
Pomona, Calif. 





At Sea 


H. M. Maaenuson, Geraldine, 
Mont.—The lines quoted by your 
correspondent “Z. K.,” Newport, 
N. H., in the March number, occur 
in a short poem entitled “When 
Shall We Three Meet Again?” 
The poem may be found in number 
15 of ‘Choice Selections,” pub- 
lished by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, 30c, or in 
Dana’s “Household. Book of Po- 
etry,” published by Appleton & 
Company, $5.00. 





In Poppy Land 

Miss KrrieMuer, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many.—The ballad “W. S.,”’ Phila- 
delphia, inquires about in the Feb- 
ruary number of this Review is to 
be found in Clement Scott’s charm- 
ing little book, “Poppy Land— 
Papers Descriptive of Scenery on 
the East Coast of England.” 

The Garden of Sleep is the old 
disused churchyard of the little 
village of Overstrand, near the 
watering-place of Cromer, Norfolk, 
East Anglia, England. In_ the 
Overstrand churchyard stands an 
old flint-covered tower. When 
visiting the Garden of Sleep some 
years before the war, I was told 
the story of the tower. One morn- 
ing the inhabitants of Overstrand 
awoke to find their church washed 
away by the sea and only the tower 
left standing. A few miles off 
Cromer coast, lies buried in the 
deep also the village of Shipden. 
On clear days you are supposed to 
see the church and houses of the 
sunk village and on moonlit nights 
hear the church-bells ringing far 
down in their blue grave. The 
Garden of Sleep on the cliff, with 
the old crenelated, Norman-looking 
tower, is a most romantic, poetry- 
inspiring spot. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Kenneth H. Lim- 
mer, Norfolk, England; Mrs. H. F. 























Why Clark Missed His 
Great Chance 


“Tt means a quarter of a million dollar contract, and 


I can’t get away.” 
g vi 


“Why not send Clark?” 


““No use. 


He can’t talk to men. 


He has no com- 


mand of the English language.” 


It was the secretary’s opening—the chance of his 





lifetime 


the big opportunity to make good that would 


have given him better work, greater rewards, and lifted 
his wife and children into prosperity; but he missed it 
because his employer could not trust him to go before 
a group of business men in another city and present the 
proposal of the big contracting company. 


How many opportunities have other men missed— 
perhaps YOU among them—because they lacked the 
power to put forth a point of view clearly and effectively 


in plain, compelling English‘ 


And yet YOU can become a convincing speaker of 
the English language by spending but fifteen minutes 
a day in the right kind of reading. 


Grenville Kleiser, world-famous speech specialist, 
has just completed his greatest work, embodying the 
richest products of his years of teaching English. It 
is now published in ten handy, cloth-bound volumes 
covering the whole art of public speaking, as follows: 


HOW TO SPEAK 
WITHOUT NOTES 


Furnishes concise directions for 
extempore speaking, gives rules for 
clear expression and hints on gesture, 
describes valuable voice-building ex- 
ercises and gives short model passages 
for practise. 


SOMETHING TO SAY: 
HOW TO SAY IT 


Teaches how to prepare your ma- 
terial. Explains the value of con- 
versation, observation, reading and 
meditation. Tells you how to in- 
fluence men, how to condense ideas, 
how to secure proportion, and how to 
make an effective political speech. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Gives the success factors of plat- 
form speaking, emphasizing the power 
of personality. Affords numerous 
model speeches for study and de- 
scribes briefly the method and style of 
well-known speakers. 


MODEL SPEECHES 
FOR PRACTISE 


Contains a varied assortment of 
successful speeches by eminent 
speakers, thus making familiar the best 
examples. Covers all the principal 


.forms and fits you to meet any oc- 


casion. 


TRAINING OF A 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


An abridged and modernized ver- 
sion of Quintilian’s celebrated work on 
oratory, so arranged as to be read 
and studied with the greatest possible 
benefit by the modern student. 


HOW TO SELL 
THROUGH SPEECH 


Practical talks to salesmen, law- 
yers, preachers, and others; in a 
word, to everyone who has mer- 
chandise, talent, skill, experience, or 
service to sell. 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


Teaches the would-be public 
speaker how to think on his feet and 
how to acquire the ease and self- 
confidence characteristic of the best 
impromptu speakers. 


WORD-POWER: 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT 


Shows the way to acquire that 
varied and well-chosen vocabulary 
that is the only basis for really suc- 
cessful public speaking. Explains 
how to develop power in the choice of 
words, and teaches the secret of plat- 
form confidence. 


CHRIST: 
THE MASTER SPEAKER 
Supplies quotations from the 


Master’s teachings, unique examples 
of the best and simplest of speaking 
styles, and adds short articles on 
Christ as an orator by prominent 
critics. 


VITAL ENGLISH FOR 
SPEAKERS AND WRITERS 


Discusses the right use of words, 
discriminative choice of expression, 


+ the making of telling phrases, and the 


cultivation of a Clear and forceful 
style. 


These ten masterly volumes are now offered to you for 
$12.50. Only $12.50 for the entire set. $1.25 a volume! 
Get them at your bookstore or from the publishers. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave. 








New York, N. Y. 
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Freeman, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
C. H. Thrall, Bowen, Ill.; Mrs. A. 
G. Page, Los Angeles, Calif.; Har- 
riet .E. Cushman, Chula Vista, 
Calif.; Mrs. Sherwood Johnston, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mary L. Booth, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





‘*The Broken Pinion”’ 

Anna R. Jackson, Toughkena- 
mon, Pa.—The first three stanzas of 
“The Bird with the Broken Pinion”’ 
were written by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. There are four stanzas to 
the poem—the fourth was written 
by P. P. Bilhorn. The whole poem 
is set to music by F. M. Lamb, and 
may be found in songs of “‘Redemp- 
tion and Praise,” revised, compiled, 
and edited by John A. Davis and 
John R. Clements, 20c, and pub- 
lished by Bilhorn Brothers, 152 
E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

Thanks are due for answers 
received also from Woodford D. 
Harlan, Takoma Park, D. C.; Mary 
C. Jameson, Wautoma, Wis.; Maud 
Bruce, Opelika, Ala.; Frank N. 
Dexter, Elroy, Wis.; John Grant 
Shick, Wayne, Nebr.; B. V. Imbrie, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. W. H. Jarden, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. S. A. Wag- 
nell, Zion, Ill.; F. W. ‘Tanner, 
Urbana, Ill.; B. F. Wanamaker, 
Elmira, N. Y., and A. M. Hutton, 
Valley Falls, N. Y. 





De Rougemont 


J. G. SCHLAFFER, Baltimore, Md. 
—The adventures of De Rouge- 
mont were originally published in 
The Wide World Magazine some 
years ago. On the death of De 
Rougemont, June, 1921, and upon 
the return of an expedition from the 
interior of Australia, a great many 
of the claims of De Rougemont 
were found to be true. The Wide 
World Magazine, issue of Febru- 
ary, 1922, contains the complete 
story of the life of this wonderful 
man among the savages. The maga- 
zine is published by George Newnes, 
Limited, London. 

[The name De Rougemont was 
the pseudonym of a Swiss adven- 
turer named Henri Louis Grin, who 
in 1898 published an account of his 
adventures as a castaway in the Sea 
of Timor in 1863. Eprror.] 

Thanks are due for answer re- 
ceived also from Bertha W. Eames, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Paul’s Prayer 
' Frank N. Dexter, Elroy, Wis.— 
Mrs. J. W. L., Wichita Falls, Tex., 
will find her reference in Frederick 
H. Myers’ poem, “St Paul,” 17th 
stanza, published by Macmillan. 





“‘Evangeline’”’ 


Mary C. Jameson, Wautoma, 
Wis.—A good authority on the his- 
torical facts concerning the Acadi- 
ans of “‘Evangeline” is Parkman’s 
“Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

Thanks are due for answer re- 
ceived also from Margaret Doherty, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





“A Night in Honolulu”’ 
“BuBBLES,” Chicago, Ill.—“A 
Night in Honolulu” is the title of a 
play by Howard McKent Barnes, 


but this, as far as I know, has not 
yet appeared in book form. The 
author may be reached through 
A. Milo Bennett, Delaware Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





Silk-Purse and Sow’s Ear 

GrorcE C. Harvey, New York, 
finds this old English proverb in 
John Ray’s “‘Compleat Collection 
of English Proverbs” (1st edition, 
1742; later editions, 1757 and 1813), 
rendered ‘‘You can not make velvet 
out of a sow’s ear.” He adds that 
“the original ‘You can not make a 
silk-purse out of a sow’s ear’ has 
been recently challenged by a firm 
of manufacturers who took a sow’s 
ear and made a beautiful, soft, and 
flossy purse out of it”’; but, he adds: 
“Tt is not silk.” 


Sordello 


H. C. Scuwerkert, St. Louis, 
Mo.—I submit the following answer 
to the question asked by J. G., of 
Paris, Ky., in the March Literary 
Question Box: Sordello was a Man- 
tuan by birth, and lived from 1180 
to 1255. He is remembered as a 
Provencal Troubadour who em- 
ployed the language of Provence 
because it seemed better fitted than 
his native Italian for lyrical per- 
fection of his verse. He is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dante’s Pur- 
gatorio. 

Rosert E. Beaupre, Burlington, 
Vt.,to whom thanks are due for a like 
answer, adds that an excellent essay 
on Sordello may be found in George 
Willis Cooke’s “‘Browning Guide- 
Book.” Thanks are due for an- 
swers received also from George A. 
Wheeler, Ballston, Va.; Allen 
French, Concord, Mass.; Mary L. 
Samson, Le Roy, N. Y.; George M. 
Turner, Harley, Ia.; Mrs. L. E. 
Felton, Hanford, Calif.; Chas. 
E. Campbell, New Britain, Conn.; E. 
L. Egner, Chicago, IIl.; Ruby E. 
Rowland, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Herbert L. Carney, Charleston, 
W. Va. 





“How Big Was Alexander?’’ 


The Reverenp T. M. Hurst, 
Arnot, Pa.—The verses asked for in 
your March number by ‘“‘G. E. M..,” 
Harbor Springs, Mich., may be 
found in McGuffey’s Third Reader, 
first published in 1856. The poem 
was printed anonymously, and is 
sixty-four lines long. The first verse 
reads: 


How big was Alexander, Pa, 

That people call him great? 

Was he, like old Goliah tall, 

His spear a hundred weight? 

Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high; 

And while his feet were on the grourd, 
His hands could touch the sky? 


The spelling Goliah was used as 
cited above. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Mrs. F. A. Bronson, 
Chicago, Ill., whose copy of the 
complete poem has been forwarded 
to “G. E. M.,” and C. W. Marshall, 
Germantown, Pa. ‘Thanks are 
due for answers received also from 
Mrs. John Gardiner, Tucson, Ariz.; 
B. V. Imbrie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Helena B. Burton, Garfield, Colo.; 


Mrs. Clara T. Hillman, New York 
City; Mrs, A. W. Pinney, Norfolk, 
Conn. 





Fortune and Hope 
F. W. Bravery, Columbia, S. C. 
—Answering “‘H. V.,”’ New York 
City, the source of the words quoted 
in the February issue is said to be 
a Greek epitaph ascribed to Janus 


Pannonius which translated into 

Latin reads— 

“Invent portum; Spes et Fortuna 
valete? 


Sat me lusistis, ludite nune alios,”’ 


which freely translated into English 
runs. 


“T have reached the port; Hope and 
Fortune, farewell! 

Of me you have made sufficient 
sport, now make game of 
others.” 


The lines occur at the end of Book 
IX, Chapter 10 of Le Sage’s “Gil 
Blas.” 





Spring with Dewy Fingers 

RowEneE 5S. SNYDER, Ilion, N.Y.— 
The following poem contains’ the 
lines quoted by “C. M. C.,” Glen- 
wood, Ind. The poem was written 
by an English lyric poet, William 
Collins, who was born in Chichester 
on- December 25, 1721, and died 
June 12, 1757. It is entitled ‘‘How 
Sleep the Brave,” was written in 
1745, and is rated as the most beau- 
tiful of a series of ‘‘Odes” upon 
which his fame as a poet is estab- 


lished. 


How Sierp THE BRAvE 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 


By all their country’s wishes blest! - 


When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung. 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the turf that wraps their 


clay; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit there. 


Thanks are due for replies and 
copies of the poem received from 
Elizabeth Hubbard, Elkin, N. C.; 
Linda W. Browne, Raleigh, N. C.; 
H. C. Schweikert, St. Louis, Mo.; 
F. E. Yerkes, Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. R. Burton, Washington, 


D. C.; Charlotte S. Butz, Allen- 


town, Pa.; H. Anderson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Adelaide Dixon, 
Sharon, Pa.; Allen French, Con- 
cord, Mass.; Ruth Carroll Messer, 
Hoopeston, Ill.; H. M. Magnuson, 
Geraldine, Mont.; Barbara Blaine, 
Berrien Springs, Mich.; H. J. Fen- 
ton, Annapolis, Md.; Otto H. 
Rollis, Alberta, Canada; C. R. 
Hardy, Atlanta, Ga.; Alexander N. 
Sloan, Jr., Rahway, N. J.; Louis 
M. McKnight, Detroit, Mich. 





The Church and the World 

Mrs. R. C. Danzett, Wheeling, 
W. Va.—In your March number a 
question is asked by “E. C.,” 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., as to the 
authorship of a poem called ‘The 
Church and the World.” 

I found the poem in a Hymn 


Book ot the Millennial Dawn follow- 


4 


ers; it can be had, I think, from - 


the International Bible Students’ 
Society in Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
authorship was not known to the 
makers of the Hymn Book. The 
poem, which consists of one hundred 
and four lines, is called ‘The 
Nominal Church.” It is too long to 
publish. [The copy made and sent 
to the Question Box by our corre- 
spondent has been forwarded to ‘‘E] 
C.,” Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Enprror. 
Thanks are due for answers 
received also from H. E. Harper, 
Oakland, Calif.; J. P, Leyenberger, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; F. O. Cunning- 
ham, Massena, N. Y.; J. Wm. 
Denton, Portsmouth, N, H. 





When Bryan Came to Butte 


J. D. Eason, Jr., Washington, 
D. C—<T. M. H.,” Armotaieas 
Answering your inquiry as to where 
you may find a copy of the poem, 
“When Bryan Came to Butte,” 
permit me to say that this poem was 
written by the Editor of The Ana- 
conda Standard, an important 
daily newspaper of Butte, Mont., 
during Mr. Bryan’s first campaign. 
A copy of this poem could be 
secured by writing to The Standard 
at Butte. 


Out of the Dusk 


Dorotuy Prerman, Buffalo, N. 
Y.—I am enclosing the complete 
poem, “The Fantom Caravan,” by 
Kendall Banning, about which 
“A. L. D.,” Sharon, Pa., was inquir- 
ing in your issue for April. It is too 
long to publish. [The copy made 
and sent to the Question Box by 
our correspondent has been for- 
warded to “‘A: L. D.,” Sharon, Pa. 
Eprror. | 


Sam Houser j 
CiarK S. BEARDSLEE, Buffalo, N. 
Y.—The lines quoted by “C. C. J.,” 
Kalkaska, Mich., are from Byron’s 
“Childe Harold,” Canto IV, Stanza 
10. 


Thanks are due for answers 
received also from J. D. Campbell, | 
Beaumont, Tex.; Dr. D. S. Lamb, 


Washington, D. C.; Joseph C. Bily, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





We Do Others Wrong 


Frank Wiiuiams, East Orange, 
N. J.—Richard Chenevix Trench, 
Irish prelate, Archbishop of Dublin 
(born in Dublin, Sept. 9, 1807; 
died in London, March 28, 1886), is 
the author of the beautiful poem 
in which occur the lines whereof 
“T. B. R.,”” Orange Depot, N. Y., 
makes inquiry. 

Thanks are due for answers 
received also from Mrs. H. C. Ayers, 
East Orange, N. Ji; Rev. Jane 
Richards, Winnetka, IIl.; E. W. 
Streeter, Wheaton, IIl.; Rey. Henri 
L. G. Kieffer, Frederick, Md.; 
E. McP. Ravenel, Charleston, S. C.; 
Frederick W. Simpson, Atlantic, Ia. 





The Little Cares 


Mrs. Gorpon V. Keioae, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—In answer to the request 
of “H. F.,” Oklahoma City, Okla., 


the poem, ‘‘The Cares of Yester- 


day” was written by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 


es ee 


| 
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The Younger Generation Grows Older 


By Roselle Mercier Montgomery 


HERE are signs of it on every side, if one will but use 

one’s eyes and ears—signs that the Younger Genera- 

tion in the literary world is not so young as it used 
to be! 

We capitalize because, tho generations may come and genera- 
~ tions may go, there is, there can be, but one Younger Generation. 
That, of course, is the generation that made the name famous; 
that, at the end of the war, took over—indeed, made over—Litera- 
ture and Life; that produced the Flapper and all her by-products, 
including her celebrants; that drove the Victorians, like the biblical 
herd of swine, down into the sea; in short, the generation that we 
have just lived through, or down, whichever way one cares to put it. 


OoRAy 





POR 


How will the era which they have dominated go down in literary 
history? How will it be named to distinguish it from eras that 
have gone before and from eras that will come after? It will 
scarcely be called the Age of Innocence—that would be to laugh! 
Nor will it be called the Age of Adolescence, which, in the bright 
lexicon of Victorian youth, used to be a synonym of Inno- 
cence. 

The youngsters themselves would like to hear it called the 
Age of Sophistication, since Sophistication has been its literary 
and social idol. 

But, altho Mrs. Atherton, flatterer that she is, in “Black 
Oxen” uses “Sophisticates” to describe the young editors, critics, 
authors and columnists who make up the literary smart set of 


HOORAY 


SYMBOLISM 


WKS 


NORMAN YD» 





“THEY MERELY MADE A NOISE BECAUSE 
THEY WANTED TO FRIGHTEN THE VIC- 
TORIANS AND TO BE TALKED ABOUT” 
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New York, and indeed the literary Soviet of America, we are 
thinking that Time, that keenest of critics and most incorruptible 
of judges, that writer who will never publish a book and who has 
therefore no fear of giving offense, will find another name for them 
and for the age in which they have flourished. 


It is our guess that their era will go down in the annals of Time 


as the Age of Pretense, and they themselves, not as 
Sophisticates, but as 


Young Pretenders to 


Sophistication! 


It has been a game, 
this pose at sophistica- 
one that has 


tion, and 


2 w 

been, like the dancing as i 
= S 

craze, both strenuous and = en \ 


popular; one at which 
each player has tried to 
outdo all the other play- 


ers; one which has been 


Ni KY / \ 

UWE 
Sn m\ 
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played so seriously that it 





CF 





has deceived not only the 
onlookers, but the. play- 
So chil- 


dren, sometimes, at their 


ers themselves. 


make-believe games, put 
on masks, funny or horri- 
ble faces, that frighten 
and them- 


each other 


selves. 


But it has been only 


a game! 


The youngsters have 


been nowhere nearly 
so sad and so bad and 


so mad as they wanted 


He ee) & 


ANY= 
1A 


as she was found out, the Flapper stopt playing, put her 
skirts down and her hair up, and, almost overnight, retired 
from editorial pages, magazine stories, books and Sunday 
sermons. 

There are signs—plenty of them for those who are on the 
lookout for them—that the rest of the Young Pretenders have 
Not that all the players at it were 
but they all 


pretended to be young, 


wearied of the game. 
young; 
well sophisti- 


as as 


cated. 
The 


vival is strong, even in 






instinet for sur- 


those in whom it is an an- 
achronism — Victorians, 
for example. And many 


of them had tomiee 
with the rising tide of 
sophistication or go down 


under it. 





Some of them were 
writers dependent 







on 
their writings for their 
butter and 


Their 


writings, in turn, were 


bread and 
theater tickets. 






Ee dependent upon the favor 
SZZIKYIX } 
WS IM [> 
e Re 


ya of young editors, young 
% 


critics and young read- 











ers, all of whom cried 
for sophistication and 
simply. refused to be 
happy until they got 


Its 


So, in the language 


us to believe. They “WAS THE FLAPPER EVER AS WICKED AS SHE WAS of General Pershing 
« Pee 4 Sree = 199) 

merely made a_ noise PRESS-AGENTED TO BE? and Lafayette, “ Nous 

because they wanted to voila!” 


frighten the Victorians and to be talked about. It is only 
fair to say that in these two ambitions they have been 
successful! 

Take the case of the Flapper, the outstanding “product of the 
Age of Pretense. Was she ever as wicked as she was press- 


agented to be? Never—or hardly ever! But she craved the 
spotlight and assumed the mask of sophistication in order 
to get ‘it. 


That she did get it only proves what a good publicity stunt 
sophistication is. Victorian hands went up in horror; Victorian 
tongues began to wag; her literary playmates began to make 
copy of her. Fortunes, literary fortunes and reputations, were 
made overnight by the celebrants of her bobbed hair and 
skirts, her parked corsets, her alleged flask, her petting pro- 
pensities. No editor could get enough of her, no preacher 
could make too much of her! 

Allin all, with the aid of everybody, the Flapper had what 


she herself would describe as a wonderful time until — 


well, until somebody peeped behind her mask and discovered 
that she was only pretending, that she was as simple, really, as 


Little Miss Muffet or the Little Girl with the Curl! As soon 


Not that all the readers, either, were so young or so 
sophisticated as they pretended to be; but with literature 
offering a Fountain of Youth, who could*turn away? Here 
was a direct, sure-fire and simple way to get young quick, 
Less expensive and experimental than the new French and 
Austrian methods, it was yet far ahead of Mary Garden’s 
advice: to ‘ It was less 
mussy than facial creams; less heroic than skin removal; less 


‘say thirty-nine — and_ look brazen!” 


strenuous on the muscles than daily dozens, and on the mem- 
ory than fibs about one’s birthday! One could be young by 
merely admiring the right authors. One had only to’ for- 
swear Tennyson for Ezra Pound; Walter Scott for Scott 


Fitzgerald; James Russell for Amy Lowell; and George for 
T.S. Eliot. 


How comforting that now one need not dissever oneself entirely 
from the Younger Generation and be considered a playmate of 
the Patagonian plesiosaurus, if one confesses oneself bored by 
Symbolism and wearied with Sex—the two sign-marks of Sophis- 
tication—for the Young Pretenders are themselves beginning to 
tire of them, and are beginning to smile, tho timidly as yet, at 
Sherwood Anderson, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 


re, 
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and other “Dial operators.” This time last year it was literary 
sacrilege even to question the genius of any contributor to the 
Dial, yet “The Waste Land,” which received the Dial’s two- 
thousand-dollar award as the most distinguished contribution 
to literature in 1922, in 1923 comes perilously near being an 


acknowledged literary laughing-stock! 


Besides this new disposition to smile irreverently at recent 
idols, there are other signs that the Younger Generation 
is, like Heywood Broun’s Boy, “growing older.” One of them 
is that Alfred Kreymborg and other free-verse poets are begin- 
ning to write a good bit in the conventional rimed forms, the 
sonnet especially. They are rather patronizing about at EG 
is true, and rather apologetic, as well becomes those who have 
so often reiterated that their brand of spirits needed the 
freest of free verse to uncork themselves in. Perhaps -they 
still scorn the shackles of good form and perfect rime — else 
Alfred Kreymborg would not end his Petrarchian sonnets 
with a couplet, and would not rime been with dream, as he 
did in a recent sonnet in Harper’s Magazine. Due, no doubt, 
to the fact that some of the Younger Generation poets are 
no longer withholding their approval from rime and rhythm, 
the conventional forms of verse are breaking out in the 
most unexpected pages, where until very recently everything, 
poetically speaking, was without form and void. It is almost like 
meeting flappers in gloves, or seeing them make curtsies—but it 
is a sign of the changing times. 


It is significant, too, that the Poetry Society this year has 
elected for its president a classicist, and rather a stern classictst; 
John Erskine, and that this year at its annual dinner it applauded 
to the roof Lizette Woodworth Reese’s diatribe against formless 
verse. “Art,” said that scolding Victorian schoolma’am, “is no 
slattern, standing with her arms akimbo; she is an aristocrat, with 


d 


And the room echoed 


U4 


$ 


the restraints and restrictions of her class.’ 
\ 
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“ip HAS BEEN A 
_ GAME, THIS POSE OF 
NON SOPHISTICATION” 


-very conservatism that it 


with applause from the 
very same palms that a 
year ago clapped Amy 
Lowell’s defense of poly- 
phonic prose! 


Ah, yes, there is a dis- 
tinct drift toward the 
has heretofore been the 
mission of the Younger 
Generation to denounce 
and deride. Here is John 
Farrar in a récent num- 
ber. of the New York 
Herald Book Revew tell- 


ing us 








that Sherwood 


hes 


Anderson, whom we our- 
selves heard him praise 
to the skies in a talk to 





I. 























the Pen and Brush Club SL 
= S —— 
about a year ago, 1S 





a Horrible Example to 
young writers. He says 
that Sherwood Anderson 
has not lived up to the 





promise of his earlier 
work—but is it, might it 
not be possible, that Mr. 


Farrar’s 


“ART IS NO SLATTERN STANDING 


own point of WITH HER ARMS AKIMBO”’ 


view has shifted? 


A lot can happen in a year, and it is manifest that a lot has 
happened, a good deal of which has been unnoticed or at least 
unrecorded; but there has been just enough shift of opinion to 
make last year’s opinions and utterances as much out of style as 
last year’s hat that looked so smart when we put it away! It is 
almost certain that Scott Fitzgerald would not this year shout so 
vehemently that it is “only the young who are important—only 
the young to whom interesting things happen! “4 


For the Younger Generation has come face to face with an awful 
specter!—yet a very real, very live one. It has looked upon the 
Youngest Generation! Ah, yes, yet another has arisen and is 
beginning to show uncomfortable signs of life! Itis to-day making 
demands and criticisms of the Younger Generation strangely like 
those which they yesterday made of the Victorians. Do not take 
our word for it. Hear what Floyd Dell has to say about it in the 
current number of the Bookman: “The generations move more 
swiftly these days, and I, who am still a member of a younger 
generation which has just begun to get a foothold in the citadel of 
public taste, find myself denounced by a still younger generation 
as one of that gang of oppressors and tyrants whose authority 
must be destroyed if literature in America is ever to come into 
its own!” 


It will probably be quite a definite shock to the Younger Gen- 
eration to find itself written down in cold print as in the past tense. 
We remember a similar shock when our young nephew, just out of 
college, referred to us as the past generation! We said that we 
were feeling as young as we ever did, and that made our young 
nephew laugh and tell us that feeling as young as one ever did 
was the first sign of Age! 
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The Literary Traveler in Egypt 
By Algernon Blackwood 


3,000 years in stifling darkness has a drama both majestic 
and pathetic. There is a poignant contrast in it. After 
thirty centuries of peace and silence, he reenters a world that, 
apparently, has little changed so far as human nature is concerned. 
The bickerings about precedence and pecuniary values, about the 
ownership. of the treasures, the commercial exploitation generally, 
he would find, in principle, similar to the squabbles he was familiar 
with in his own day. That kingly figure, blind, deaf, unfeeling, 
is fortunately unaware of the violent contrast his. resurrection 
emphasizes: the strident chorus of modern voices—his own svlence. 
It is an eloquent silence. He emerges from his ancient tomb 
with dignity, with grandeur, bringing with him into our practical 
twentieth century a sense of mystery, of star-like leisure, of wonder; 
something of awe, and a strange, forgotten beauty too. There is 
about him almost an unearthly touch, not dissimilar, perhaps, to 
the emotion wakened in Kinglake by the Sphinx, his fellow- 
splendor, so briefly and so adequately described in “ Kothen’’: 
“Comely the creature is, but with a comeliness not of this earth” — 
a pregnant sentence that lays upon the mind again, with Tut-ankh- 
Amen, that singular Egyptian glamour, which is, indeed, a mys- 
terious, almost an unearthly spell. 

A considerable amount of nonsense has been written about it. 
Cheapened by exaggeration, vulgarized by familiarity, it has 
become for many a picture-post-card spell, pinned before the mind 
like the posters at a railway terminus. The moment Alexandria 
is reached, this huge post-card hangs across the heavens, com- 
posed of temples, pyramids, palm-trees by a shining Nile, and 
the inevitable Sphinx. And the monstrosity of it paralyzes the 
mind. Memory es- 
capes with difficulty 
from the insistent, 
gross advertisement. 
It deafens imagina- 
tion. Behind it, 
however, there hides 
a potent yet a name- 
less thing, not ac- 
knowledged by all, 
perhaps, because it 
is so curiously elu- 
sive, yet surely felt 
by all, because it is 
so true. An effect 
that does not pass 
away is wrought 
subtly upon the 
mind, an effect that, 
not being properly 
comprehensible, is 
nameless. Having 
once “ gone down in- 
to Egypt,” one is 
never quite the same 
again; having drunk 
of the water of the 
Nile, there is a 
yearning to drink of 
it again. Moreover, it is the casual visitor, unburdened by anti- 
quarian and archeological knowledge, who may best estimate this 
power: the tourist who knows merely what he has gleaned, say, 
from Baedeker’s general synopsis, is more freshly sensitive to it 


To return of Tut-ankh-Amen into the sunshine after 






avy official photograph 





THE FAMOUS COLUMNS IN HYPOSTYLE HALL IN THE TEMPLE OF AMMON 


than the excavator or official who has lived long in the country. 
He becomes aware, too, that it is all the more enchanting because 
he is unable to define and analyze it. 

All countries, of course, color thought and memory, stirring 
imagination in any but the hopelessly inanimate—whence the edu- 
cational value of travel-psychology—but, whereas from Greece, 
Japan, India, the traveler returns with reports he can evoke at 
will and label, he returns from Egypt with a marvelous blur. that 
defies detailed description. Saturated, maybe, with overmuch, 
the mind recalls with definiteness nothing coherent. There comes 
to its summons a colossal medley that half stupefies: immense 
stretches of tawny sand drenched in a stinging sunlight; dim, 
solemn aisles of granite silence; stupendous monoliths that stare 
unblinking at the sun; a shining river licking its slow way across a 
murderous desert; an enormous night-sky drowned in brilliant 
stars. A score of temples merge into a single monster; great 
pyramids float across the sky, like clouds; palms rustle in mid-air; 
and from subterranean gloom there issue muffled voices that seem 
to utter the hieroglyphics of a long-forgotten tongue. 

The mental horizon, oddly lifted, brims with this procession of 
gigantic things, then empties again without a word of explanation, 
leaving behind a mere litter of big adjectives—unchanging, for- 
midable, amazing, and the like; while the coherent single memory 
that should link all these together hides too deep for articulate 
recovery. The Acropolis, the wonders of Japan, of India, the 
mind can grasp; but this: composite enormity of Ramesseum, 
Serapeum, Karnak, Cheops, Sphinx, with a hundred temples and 
a thousand miles of sand, seem to have bludgeoned it into tempo- 
rary silence. That dreadful post-card, moreover, rises like a wall. 

Yet, behind the post- 
card, behind the ad- 
jectives, and sure to 
emerge for full rec- 
ognition in due 
course, the mind re- 
mains aware of some 
huge, alluring thing, 
alive with a pagean- 
try of ages, strangely 
brilliant in blue and 
gold, magnificent, 
appealing almost to” 
tears — something 
that drifts past like 
a ghostly full-rigged 
ship with crowded 
decks and painted 
sails, too vastly 
scaled for sight to 
‘take 1t- inp eae 
spell, that is, has be- 
come operative. 
I remember ask- 
ing myself what I 
- had gained, and I 
remember the fruit- 
less result. Nothing 
came but that abom- 
inable, shouting post-card, endlessly extended. Its very endless- 
ness, however, was a clue. Egypt is endless and inexhaustible; 
some hint of eternity lies there, an awareness of immortality al- 
most. To-day, after a doze of four or five thousand years, sub- 
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terranean Egypt peeps up again at the sun. The vast Memphian 
cemetery that stretches from Sakkhara to the Mena House has 
begun to whisper in the daylight. The Theban worship of the sun 
is being reconstructed. There is a sense of deathlessness about 
the ancient Nile, about the grim Sphinx and Pyramids, on the very 
colonnades of Karnak, whose pylons now once more stand upright 
after a sleep of forty 
centuries on their 
backs; above all, in 
the strength of the 
floating, rustling sand 
—something that de- 
fies time and repudi- 
ates change in death. 
Out of that flat, un- 
differentiated — land- 
scape which is Egypt, 
still stand the uncon- 
querable finger-posts 
of stone, pointing, 
like symbols of eter- 
nity, to the equally un- 
changing skies. The 
spell is laid upon you 
once you have looked 
into the battered vis- 
ages of those Memnon 
terrors, which reveal, 
yet hide, far better 
than the Sphinx. They 
have neither eyes nor 
lips nor nose; their features, as their message, inscrutable. Yet 
they tell this nameless thing plainly because they have no words. 
Out of the green fields of millet they stand like portions of the 
Theban Mountains that have slid down into the plain, then stopt 
for a few more centuries to stare across the Nile and watch 
the sunrise. From them, as partly from the opened tombs of 
priest and Pharaoh, comes some ingredient of this singular Egyp- 
tian spell. 

Unguessed at first, because sought for in some crude, tangible 
form it never assumes, it flames up unexpectedly—perhaps in a 
London street when fog shrouds the chimneys; perhaps at a con- 
cert; perhaps in a tea-room among perfumed, gossiping women; in 
church, at the club, even in bed when falling asleep just after a 
commonplace evening at a commonplace play. A sound recalls 
the street cries of the Arabs, with its haunting sing-song melody; 
a breath of air brings back the heated sand, the rustle of the cur- 


tain whispers as the palms and acacia whisper—and the truth is - 


realized. Up steals the immense Egyptian glamour. It pours, it 
rushes up. It is over you ina moment. All this time it has lain 
coiled in deep recesses of the inner being—recesses where there is 
silence because they are inaccessible amid the clamor of daily 
life. There is awe in it, a hint of cold eternity, a glimpse of some- 
thing unchanging and terrific, yet, at the same time, soft and 
very tender too... . The pictures unroll and spread. You 
feel again the untold melancholy of the Nile. The grandeur of a 
hundred battered temples beats upon the heart. There is a sense 
of unutterable beauty. Something in you bows to the procession 
that includes great figures of non-human lineage. Up sweeps the 
electric desert air, the alive wind, the wild and delicate perfume 
of the sand; the luminous gray shadows brush you; you feel the 
enormous scale of naked desolation which yet brims with strange 
vitality. An Arab on his donkey flits in color across the mind, 
melting off into tiny perspective. A string of camels stands 
against the sky, swaying forward the same moment as tho it never 
ceased. A dozen pyramids cleave the air with monstrous wedges, 
pointing holes in space. In peace and silence, belonging to a lone- 
liness of ages, rise heads and shoulders of towering gods of stone, 
little jackals silhouetted, perhaps, an instant against deific thighs 
half buried in sand. Great winds, great blazing spaces, great days 


and nights of shining wonder float past from the pavement or the | 





SPHINX AND PYRAMID 


theater stall, and London, dim-lit England, the whole of modern 
life indeed, are reduced sharply to a miniature of trifling ugliness 
that seems the unreality. Egypt rolls through the heart for a 
second and is gone. . Conventions drive you there 
are letters to be answered, appointments to be kept, calls to be 
paid, and a new umbrella to be bought . . . . But out there the 
days swam past in a 
flood of golden light, 
and, caught in a pro- 
cession of ancient 
splendors, changeless 
as the leisured Nile, 
majestic as the desert, 
and fresh still with 
the wonder that first 
created them, you 
moved with the tide 
as of some uncondi- 
tioned world. Egypt 
steals out and whis- 
pers to you in your 
dreams. Once more 
you float in an atmo- 
sphere of passionate 
mirages. 

Egypt with a power 
of seduction almost 
uncanny, has robbed 
the mind of a faculty 
best described perhaps 
as the faculty of mea- 
surement. Its scale has stupefied the ability to measure, appraise, 
estimate; and this balance, once destroyed, wonder and awe cap- 
ture the heart, going what pace they please. Size works half the 
miracle, for it is size including a quality of terror—monstrous; 
and, but for the glorious beauty that thunders through it, this 
sheer size might easily work a very different spell—dismay. The 
modern mind, no longer terrified by speed, to which it has grown 
contemptuously accustomed, yet shrinks a little before this dis- 
play of titanic and bewildering size. Egypt makes it realize that 
it has no handy standard of measurement. It listens to words 
that are meaningless. The vast proportions uplift, then stupefy. 
The girth of the Pyramids, the height of the Colossi, the cubic. 
content of the granite columns and the visage of the Sphinx ex- 
prest in yards—these convey as little truth as the numbered 
leagues of the frightening desert or the length of that weary and 
interminable Nile. You draw a deep breath of astonishment— 
then give up the vain attempt to grapple with a thing you can not 
readily assimilate. A dizziness of star-distances steals over you; 
there is a breathlessness of astronomical scale in it that exhilarates 
while it stuns. What mind can gain by the information that our 
sun, with all its retinue of planets, sweeps daily 1,000,000 miles 
nearer to Hercules, yet that Hercules looks no closer than it did 
thousands of years ago, when Tut-ankh-Amen was laid to rest? 
Such distances lie beyond comprehension. Similarly, in Egypt, 
there is something that forever evades capture in the monstrous 
details of sheer size, beautiful with majesty, that tower above the 
shrinking reason. The land exhaies a steam of enchantment that 
lulls the senses. You move through this almost visible glamour. 
All about you is a high, transparent screen, built by the centuries, 
and left standing; modern life, cast like a cinema-picture upon 
this screen, becomes the unreality. Herein lies one letter, at least, 
of the spell of Egypt—the mind is forever aware of something that 
haunts from the further side of experience. 

For some, a rather dominant impression is undoubtedly “the 
monstrous.” A splendor of awful dream, yet never quite of 
nightmare, stalks everywhere, suggesting an atmosphere of 
Khubla Khan. There is nothing lyrical. Even the silvery river, 
the slender palms, the fields of clover and barley and the acres of 
flashing poppies convey no lyrical sweetness, as elsewhere they 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Satirical Humor of an Italian ‘“Colyumist” 
By Arthur Livingston 


EY WOOD BROUN is one 
of the few humorists 
versatile enough to dare 

let the boy grow older. Luigi 
Lueatelli, whose “Teodoro the 
Sage’’(?) Mr. Bishop has trans- 
lated, was reminded one day 
that his “pupo” (an Italian 
Buster Brown) had been cavort- 
ing for fully ten years on the 
pages of the Roman comic weekly, 
Il Travaso. ‘Never mind,” said 
he; “the ‘pupo’ is an ‘iiber- 
pupo’—a ‘super-kid.’ Any other 
youngster, in ten years, would 
have become at least a sergeant 
in the fire department. Mine re- 
mains a ‘pupo’—proof, I take it, 
that he inherited great stability 
of character from me.” 

I quote the passage frum Luca- 
tell’s masterpiece, “Come ti 
erudisco il Pupo” (“ Bringing up 
the Kid”), a collection of “col- 
umns” which Lucatelli contrib- 
uted to Jl Travaso, and which, 
along with Trilussa’s Roman 
sonnets, made that paper as 
famous in the Italian world as Punch has been in the Anglo-Saxon, 
or Life in the American. (In view of linguistic obstacles, Travaso 
has relied more upon its cartoons by Scarpelli, Finozzi, Guasta and 
Sto for its international vogue.) However, the real American 
analogies to Lucatelli, at present, would be H. I. Phillips, Christo- 
pher Morley, Heywood Broun, Don Marquis and F. P. A. Or, 
more exactly, since he belongs to the pre-war period, he might be 
thought of as a Josh Billings—something less “literary” than 
Mark Twain, that is, something slightly antiquated as compared 
with the up-to-the-minute newspaper humorists of our own day. 

The “Theodore” whose rollicking pessimism Mr. Bishop has 
introduced to the American public is only one of the “types” — 
Italians say “macchiette’”—which Lucatelli endeared to the 
Roman and Italian public. “Signor Coso Cosi,” descendant of a 
“civis romanus” named “Cosus Cosanus” (Mr. Thingumbob, 
or Mr. Plainman, in other words), is equally famous. Most im- 
portant of all is “Oronzo E. Marginati” (Oronzo E. Chair- 
warmer), who was Lucatelli, in that writer’s humorous personality, 
himself. Oronzo had a wife, Teresa, and theirs was the celebrated 
“pupo,’. whom both instructed in the ways of the world, the 
father from the view-point of a man who knows life as it is 
lived; the mother from the view-point of the sentimental 
novelists, who show life as it ought to be. Teodoro Nusica, if I 
remember rightly, was father-in-law to Oronzo and, accordingly, 
grandfather to the “ pupo.” 

We could not claim that Lucatelli’s imagination in this regard is 
anywhere near as startling as that of Don Marquis, whose brain 
literally teems with original and very true and human types. On 
a score of points, in number of devices and clever ideas, Lucatelli 
might stand second to Stephen Leacock, also—with Leacock he 
has many themes in common. He is, perhaps, more even in tone, 


(¢) TEODORO THE SAGE. Translated by Morris 


Bishop. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


By Luigi Lucatelli. 
$2.00. 





LUCATELLI IN THE ACT OF “BRINGING UP THE KID” 
From “ Come ti erudisco il Pupo” (Bologna: Cappelli) 


he has probably more sponta- 
neity, and certainly much more 
learning, than Irvin Cobb. 

Just what effect, an American 
might wonder, would our favorite 
humorists, so deeply immersed in 
our local atmosphere, have, if 
they should be suddenly trans- 
lated to some wholly foreign and 
strange environment, as Luca- 
telli, Roman of Romans and 
Italian of Italians, has been to 
ours? Two things may be no- 
ticed about such transferences. 
In the first place, local flavor now 
being attenuated, the general or 
universal aspects of the humor- 
ist’s mirth come to the fore, with 
the strange consequence that the 
author gains in dignity. Throw 
“The Old Soak,” for instance, 
into Berlin, Vienna or Paris! 
People would understand, from a 
flash here and there, that he is 
funny; but Don Marquis would 
be taken first as an American, and 
then as an Anglo-Saxon; and at 
once a swarm of critics would be- 
gin comparing him with Edgar Allan Poe, Longfellow, William 
James and Shakespeare. In the second place, those qualities for 
which the American public most dearly loves its entertainers 
would be regarded as irritating defects. How insipid, how 
savorless, how banal this good-humored American optimism, 
which never sees realities, or, seeing them, fails to treat them 
with courage and conviction! Nise 

Such, by and large, has been Lucatelli’s first experience with us. 
The sparkle of “Teodoro the Sage” has been generously praised 





LUCATELLI, 
ABOLISH THE AIRPLANE, THE AUTOMOBILE, THE TELEPHONE 
AND THE PHONOGRAPH 


THE VIOLENT REACTIONARY, UNDERTAKES TO 


Cartoon from ‘‘Come ti erudisco il Pupo”’ 


by Heywood Broun and Christopher Morley, for instance. Other 
reviewers elevate him into “literature” and classify him in one or 
another of the philosophic systems. Finally some resentment is 
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exprest at his “wholly negative attitude,” his overpowering, all- 
pervasive pessimism, which leaves not one ideal, not one hope, not 
one emotion, unimpaired. 


There is no question about this latter fact. The only problem 
is to understand it sympathetically. 


American humorists must be good-humored (a convention, 
perhaps an irksome convention, like any other); European humor- 
ists may be, and usually are, bad-humored. Mr. Bérgson erects 
a theory of humor on cruelty (plus mechanism and intellectuality) ; 
Max Eastman bases his on an instinct which leaves free play to 
sympathy and good-fellowship. I. P. A., to satirize some of our 
eloquent but unlettered politicians, opens a “Spring Tournament 
in Mixed Metaphors,” where the victim of each joke will be the 
first to laugh. Lucatelli would take such a politician and flay him 
alive: “See this ignorant buffoon who dares parade his imbecility 
in public.” 


American humorists rarely touch a man when he is down; 
or at least they lift him to his feet before they jibe at him. 
Read, on the other hand, Lacatelli’s devastating reviews of 
D’Annunzio’s novels. He catches the Seer in the foibles: of his 
character, his intellect, his private life, his social connections— 
even in his financial embarrassments—and reduces him to nothing 
under a soul-killing ridicule. In the “Theodore” now available in 
English, the reader will find a similar drastic annihilation of the 
nobler abstractions—Truth, Honesty, Charity, Gratitude, and so 
on. Is there nothing, the American is inclined to ask, in which 
this Italian believes? 


There is plenty in which he believes, and Fascismo is nere to 
prove it. The backbone of the Fascista movement, which is a 
movement of very positive affirmation, is constituted by a hundred 
thousand Lucatellis, more or less, whom five years of war brought 
from grumbling satire to heroism, from heroism to self-assertion, 
and from self-assertion to national power. 


Lucatelli is the mouthpiece of the old pre-bellum middle class of 
Italy. He comes from that class, he speaks to that class, he is that 
class. It was a class of respectable, law-abiding citizens, shop- 
keepers (Mr. Beals says “push-cart men”), farmers, salaried 
employees, people of moderate education (Mr. Mencken says 
“the booboisie”’), of precarious financial security, of patient, 
meticulous, dutiful labor (without “pep,” without the sporting 
instinct that risks everything on one throw), of dogged, penny- 
saving parsimony, of infinite capacities for sacrifice. It was a 
class made up of plain men (conventional, narrow-minded, reliable, 
disciplined), those plain men who, in turn, make up a nation, as 
audience for the famous, as constituency for the politicians, 
as “public” whenever the public is to be blamed, cajoled or 
fleeced. 


In Lucatelli’s prime (1895-1915) that public, that middle class, 
could look up to a luxury-loving aristocracy whose enjoyments it 
envied, to a rapacious plutocracy whose money it coveted, to an 
incompetent government of celebrities whose power it resented 
but did not fear. Below were the great laboring masses seething 
with new ambitions, stirring with a new restlessness. Above and 
below, that is, the dynamic, the productive (Mr. Wells would say 
the “nomadic’’) elements in Italian society; while the middle 
class held the passive, the conservative mean. The pre-war middle 
class of Italy was caught between two mill-stones (in every fight 
between capital and labor, for instance, it is the “public”’ which 
pays). It saw itself the victim of its own virtues; for it isa truth 
that comes to shock people sooner or later (the shock is severer 
according as we are more naive) that the cardinal virtues are really 
conservative, and not dynamic, in character: they were invented 
by people anxious to keep what they have. Men bent on getting 
more than they possess have other virtues, other temperaments, 
other ideals. 

So the middle class growled and snarled and ridiculed. It 
snarled at the insurgent proletariat below; it ridiculed the pride, 
the posing, the rhetoric, of the supermen above. “The middle 

class is rotten,” said Panzini, another humorist of that class. In 





literal truth, the middle class was discouraged, skeptical, pes- 
simistic. 

It was Lucatelli. 

This discouragement, this passive, skeptical pessimism I would 
distinguish as the “Italian”’ element (a pre-war Italian element, 
notice!) in Lucatelli. He is more specifically “Roman” in his 
blasting impudence toward the grandeurs of life. Leap back two 
thousand years, and you find a Martial walking the cobble- 
pavements of Rome and twitting the weaknesses of emperors. 
Go back five hundred years, and you find a Pasquino and a Mar- 
forio thumbing their noses at the Vicars of Christ. (A German 
Protestant, Von Hutten, came down across the Alps, copied their 
witticisms into a volume, and made them the foundation of the 
modern humorous newspaper.) Go back fifty yéars, and you find 
a Gian Giacchino Belli demolishing, in six volumes of laughter, 
the pretensions of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Go back ten 
years and it is Lucatelli. 


The populace of Rome, im its three thousand years of history, 
more or less, has seen three sets of gods go tumbling from omnipo- 
tence into oblivion. It has seen emperors, and republics, and 
kingdoms, and aristocracies, and papacies, rise, triumph, and fall. 
It has experimented with all the virtues and with all the vices. 
It has known, accepted, tested—and abandoned—all ideas and all 
theories. It knows, as a result, that the world is inhabited by 
plain people, who, if you give them a chance, will make fools of 
themselves; and the fools of the universe have, for centuries, been 
going to Rome along all the roads that lead to that city. So the 
Roman laughs. “Here’s another!” said a Roman jokester, as 
Mussolini marched down from Romagna, and, right arm extended 
in the Imperial salute, went up the Quirinal. 

This skepticism about big people and big words and big ideas, 
this love for puncturing the exaggerated and reducing it to com- 
mon humanity, is the “Roman” in Lucatelli. 


A true grandeur indeed it must be that can look important 
against the great engulfing history that has deepened by several 
feet of ruins and débris the soil of the Seven Hills! 


Mr. Morris Bishop has done an interesting piece of work in 
the translation of “Theodore the Sage,” of which the Italian title 
reads: “Thus Spake Two Fools.” He has chosen as his medium 
a fairly literal sentence, slightly stilted, therefore, and naively 
quaint, which breaks, on occasion, into the commonplace Ameri- 
canism: “I would make through thee a new classification of the 
virtues of the beasts; for in all truth the white dove is a brazen 
cocotte, and the stately swan can’t sing for a cent.’’ The effect 
is delightful. Probably also the “ Due imbecilli”’ is that selection 
of Lucatelli’s work which is at once translatable and characteristic 
of the author. 


For much of Lucatelli is beyond even approximate rendering in 
another tongue. His most famous device, for example, is to take 
a Roman vulgarity and dress it up, in the Malaprop manner, with 
some synonym of exaggerated refinement. His chief figures are 
Romans of the people who handle Italian in their own deliciously 
inaccurate way. All the humor that comes from such turns of 
phrase is, and must remain, local. 

And his more “literary” works tend to lose just his distinctive 
excellence, which is local flavor. Certainly a half-dozen of Luca- 
telli’s short stories are masterpieces in the manner of Guy de 
Maupassant, whose method he follows—the story, for example, of 
the war hero, whose glorious death is celebrated by a statue and a 
public festival, and who returns home alive to be welcomed as a 
“swindler of public opinion;” or the story of the “vile seducer”’ 
whose act as a good Samaritan is rewarded by ostracism. For a 
blend of Lucatelli, littérateur, with Lucatelli, humorist, we have 
hardly more than “Tl Cittadino Coso Cosi” (“Mr. Plainman”), 
whose biography is trenchantly outlined in a dozen pages or more, 
and combines the savor of the “pupo” with what people call 
“style.” 

I don’t know whether Lucatelli is a great writer. He is Luca- 
telli. And that is enough to ask of anybody. 


a 
tw 
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The Children’s Land of Enchantment 
By Lenore St. John Power 


Librarian Children’s Room, New York Publie Library 


UMMER is come, and the 
children will be going off 
again to find those Islands 

of Enchantment, left behind last 
year, when houses in the moun- 
tains were closed up; when houses 
on the edge of the sea had their 
breakwaters strengthened against 
the storms of winter; and when 
the children in the big cities, com- 
ing out of the parks at nightfall, 
heard the newsboys shouting that 
the largest department store in the 
world was having a sale of school: 
supplies. All the children rushed 
away from the Islands of En- 
chantment fast enough then, for 
school is an exciting adventure, 
but every one of them thinks of 
going back the minute the sap 
begins to stir in the trees. Some 
of the littlest ones had only got as 
far as the Bay of Dreams, some 
boys had found the Landing Place 
for Black Magic; and quite a 
number of girls had found the 
weird wood where wishing-caps 
and cloaks of darkness are made; 
one child had even found the place 
where the stars are repaired, and 
another is still looking for the 
Lost Cities of Atlantis. So the 
search is on again, and the book- 
reviewers are looking about to see 
what they can find to help the 
children. 

A man well versed in all the 
history of fairyland, and knowing well how to find the 
secret paths that lead to it, is W. W. Tarn. He is an 
eminent British scientist, and he wrote a book called “The 
Treasure of the Isle of Mist,’’(!) which he dedicated to his 
little daughter. Out of his great understanding of the phe- 
nomena of nature; out of his knowledge of the history of man and 
the building of cities, he has created a fairyland that calls upon 
science to give it groves filled with trees made famous in legend 
and history, to give it mirages of surpassing beauty, and fairies 
that represent all the lost peoples and nations and languages. 
Mr. Tarn calls these things “The Treasure of the Isle of Mist,” 
and he says that for all anybody can prove to the contrary people 
may be carried off by fairies every day of the week, especially 
in such places as the uncrossed desert of South Arabia or in the 
unexplored snow ranges of New Guinea. It may even be the 
rule there. And so Mr. Tarn has created a fairyland so won- 
derful that it is difficult to realize that it is built up of a clever 
blending of the real and the supernatural. After many marvelous 
adventures through caves and grottos, and across burning sands, 
Fiona, always guided by the woodcock’s feather, comes to the 
Fairy City: 

Very beautiful it looked, rose pink on a wooded island ina 
fair lake of water, whose blue mirror gave back every trembling 
By W. W. Tarn. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


() Tur TREASURE OF THE IsLE or Misr. London: 


Philip Allan. 





THE GALLOPING PLOUGH 


From “A Doorway in Fairyland,” by Laurence Housman. 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


cupola and minaret; and toward 
it, down a broad track marked 
by tamarisk bushes, went a goodly 
company of merchants, with tin- 
kling bells on their camels’ necks 
and golden ornaments on their 
camels’ heads, the company of a 
chief who rode ahead on a white 
Arab steed with his long jezail laid 
across his saddle bow. 


Fiona resists following the mi- 
rage and goes on -until she is in 
Fairyland. Then she meets fairies 
from the Old Stone Age carrying 
the blade bones of bison on which 
were carved pictures of the mam- - 
moth and the reindeer; fairies 
from Egypt carrying blossoms of 
the blue lotus; fairies from Cap- 
padocia moving to the clash of 
cymbals; fairies from the land of 
Sheba bearing caskets of agate 
filled with spices; fairies of old 
England carrying bows of yew and _— 
branches of May; fairies of the 
Tuatha-dé crowned with rowan 
and carrying harps. From all the 
corners of the earth came fairies 
to dance in the fairy-ring on All 
Hallows E’en. 

This book is not for children 
who are looking for the first time 
into the land of enchantment, 
but for those who have been there 
and want to stay longer, or for 
those who are in danger of 
growing up; or for grown-ups 
who love the lands where - 
“wizards practise Infernal Necromancie.” 

Nearly thirty years ago Laurence Housman, already known 
in England as an artist of much originality, began to write fairy- 
tales for children, and to design pictures for them himself which 
his sister, Clemence Housman, engraved on wood. Four vol- 
umes were published, “A Farm in Fairyland,” “The House of 
Joy,’ “The Field of Clover,” and “The Blue Moon.” |The 
stories, written with a strong poetical feeling, and illustrated with 
a delicacy of line that suggested Dante Gabriel Rossetti, attracted 
considerable attention at the time. Some there were who were 





SAND FLAT SHADOWS 


From “Rootabaga Stories,” by Carl Sandburg. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
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THE BLUE WIND BOY 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


From “Rootabaga Stories,” by Carl Sandburg. 


enchanted by the exquisite beauty, the tenderness, the weird 
fancy and the mysticism of the stories, while others found the 
tales and the illustrations alike too fantastic for their liking. 
The stories are now presented to American children in a two- 
volume edition, “A Doorway in Fairyland” (?) and “Moonshine 
and Clover.”(*) Children, looking for enchantment this summer, 
will want to know about the Blue Moon, the memory of whose 
beauty makes the nightingale sing all the night through; and 
about the seven famished Fire Eaters who came into Noodle’s 
house and literally ate him out of house and home; and especially 
will they want to race around the Equator on the Galloping 
Plough, that miracle of husbandry which caught at the heart- 
strings of all men who beheld it. In “ Moonshine and Clover” 
the gay adventurers will find the lovely J aponel, who looked once 
too often into the fairy-pool; and they will find Rollonde, a 
rocking-horse of rare good sense and feeling, and many another 
tale, sad or gay. 

With all this highly romantic fancy Laurence Housman keeps a 
gleam of humor sparkling, and a laugh up his sleeve for human 
folly. Never do the stories become saccharine, which is often the 
case when a modern writer mixes the ingredients for a fairy-tale. 

Unfortunately, the illustrations have lost much of their delicacy 
of line in the reprinting; nevertheless, for those who love romantic 
things, here are two books. 

“Are there no enchantments that happen in America?” ask 
the children as they leap from the Galloping Plough. So Carl 
Sandburg is sought, and he comes with a guitar under his arm 
and “Rootabaga Stories’’(*) in his pocket. After a song or two, 
Mr. Sandburg puts the children on the Golden Spike Limited, 
with Gimme the Ax and his two children, Please Gimme and Ax 
Me No Questions, who are tired of living in a house where every- 
thing is always the same, and they all ride away to have adven- 
tures in the Rootabaga Country. Out of the car window they see 
the ovens where the circus clowns are baked, long ovens for long 
clowns and short ovens for short clowns; and they see the balloon 
pickers gathering the balloon crop: 


Each picker had his own stilts, long or short. For picking the 
balloons near the ground he had short stilts. If he wanted to pick 
far and high he walked on a far and high pair of stilts. 


After the children leave the Golden Spiked Limited, adventures 
happen thick and fast—extraordinary adventures with the things 
you see every day, like skyscrapers, taxicabs, uncles, rag dolls and 
broom-handles. ‘Then some adventures about things not so 
common, like Sand Flat Shadows, Corn Fairies, F longboos, and 





(2?) A Doorway IN FarryLanp. By Laurence Housman. Engraved by 
Clemence Housman. London: Jonathan Cape. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


(3) MoonsHINE AND CLover. By Laurence Housman. Engraved by 
Clemence Housman. London: Jonathan Cape. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


(4) RooraBaGA Stortes. By Carl Sandburg. Illustrations and decora- 
tions by Maud and Miska Petersham. New York. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 


the things that the wind hears as it blows from the prairies over 
the cities at night. It is a poet who tells of these things; it is a 
poet who makes the Potato-Face Blind Man speak, and who 
fashions the pictures which the Mist People make while Fire the 
Goat and Flim the Goose lie sleeping “under the stub pines with 
the stars high over.” In the Rootabaga Country, it is well to 
understand shadows. Fire the Goat tells about that: 


For some people shadows are comic and only to laugh at. For 
some other people shadows are like a mouth and its breath. The 
breath comes out and it is nothing. It is like air and nobody can 
make it into a package and carry it away. It will not melt like 
gold, nor can you shovel it like cinders. So to these people it 
means nothing. ... There are other people who understand 
shadows The fire-born understand. The fire-Born know where 
shadows come from and why they are. 


If you know any children who are “fire-born,’’ send them into 
the Rootabaga Country for a holiday from all the “paths of learn- 
ing” which beset the growing child. 

And all that my song is meant to say 
Is just what she did one long, long day, 


With her own little self to play with only, 
Yet never once felt the least bit lonely. 


While all the children of sagacious years are seeking fairy-pools 
in the deep forests, the little ones, whose adventures still take 
place in the Bay of Dreams, are kept at home. But dull they 
shall never be, as long as Walter de la Mare makes for them an 
adventure out of waking up in the morning, and bathing and 
dressing and eating and playing and tumbling to bed at night. I 
have not checked up, button by button, just what a child’s day 
should be, altho Madame Montessori and others have provided 





THE CHILDREN CAME YAWNING AND SLEEPY 


From “A Child’s Day,” by Walter de la Mare. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


innumerable charts for that purpose; but Walter de la Mare’s day 
seems to me the pleasantest one a child could have.(°) 
Elizabeth Ann, sloshing around in a tub, instead of washing 





(6) A Curip’s Day. By Walter de la Mare. Illustrated by Winifred 


Bromhall. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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NOBODY KNOWS THE GOOD FROM THE WICKED JUST BY 
THEIR CLOTHES 

From “A Child’s Day,” by Walter de la Mare. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
in the dust as the sparrows are seen doing, or sharing an icy green 
wash-tub with a seal or a walrus, which is what the polar bear is 
obliged to put up with, is on the high seas of adventure. More 
and more interesting grows the performance of getting ready 
for the day. After drying with a towel, sent half-way round 
the world by a Mussulman, comes much polishing and clip- 
ping and brushing before a child is ready to engage in the 
fascinating sport of dressing. Uanjinee, Queen of Arabia, 
who had thirty-three slaves to dress her, was not half so 
quick as Elizabeth Ann. 

All the fair morning is for playing in the green fields, dabbling 


little feet down among the rushes, catching sticklebacks, and 
making daisy chains, until Susan calls that dinner is on the table. 
And then it is that Elizabeth Ann hears about Dick and Jack, 
notorious gluttons, who went to the pantry in the dead of the 
night after tipsy-cake, and came to an awful end. 

Going to bed is quite as thrilling as getting up, for, as Elizabeth 
Ann is not obliged to hang up a crown in a cupboard as the King 
does, nor unfasten the forty-four buttons which always delay a 
Page-boy’s sleep, she can “slip from her dressedupness into her 
bare” in no time at all. “A Child’s Day” is over and “sleep’s 
boat” glides up for the children who are by now “yawning and 
sleepy.’ The book is profusely illustrated with black-and-white 
drawings by Winifred Bromhall. 

Another book of poems which adventurers of all ages and com- 
plexions and stations will enjoy is “Fifty New Poems for Chil- 
dren” (°), a small anthology containing poems by Robert Graves, 
Eleanor Farjeon, M. Nightingale, Edith King, Katharine Tynan, 
and others, and at the end, a few poems written by children. 
Eleanor Farjeon is very likely known to children already, for it is 
she who collected into a book, called “Singing Games for Chil- 
dren,” enough delight and amusement for all the summer days 
that are likely to come. 

Of the fifty new poems offered to children there is one by 
E. Rendall that suggests the international complications which 
language may lead one into: 


Little American Maisie 

Is funny as funny ean be, 

She calls a tomato “‘tomayto,” 
And says that a Z is a “Zee!” 


But little American Maisie 

Thinks it’s me that is funny instead, 
‘Cause I call tomayto “tomato” 
And pretend that a Zee is a Zed! 





(©) Fiery New Poems ror Cuitpren. An anthology selected from 
books recently published by Basil Blackwell. Oxford. New York: 


Brentano’s, 





A Lyric Voice from Another Race 
By Zona Gale 


if she was to awake in the shell of one of another race, that 
Georgia Douglas Johnson writes “Cosmopolite’’—surely 
the strangest, gayest and most pitiful word which has ever come 
from the colored race in America. Indeed, it could not have 
come until now, for its voice is the voice of the modern—hardly 
troubling to challenge; merely stating: 


| T IS in the spirit in which Miss Millay might write of herself, 


COSMOPOLITE 


Not wnolly this or that, 

But wrought 

Of alien bloods am I, 

A product of the interplay 

Of traveled hearts. 

Estranged, yet not estranged, I stand 

All comprehending; 

From my estate 

I view earth’s frail dilemma; 

Scion of fused strength am I, 

All understanding. 

Nor this nor that 

Contains me. 
The same spirit is in her “ Fusion.” Who of her race has had 
the detachment, the modernity, almost the humor of tragedy 
to write like that of destiny? 

The American Indians never had one of their number to speak 

out of their wo and injustice in English verse. Withdrawn, in- 
curious of an audience, and without hope, they lamented or 


prayed or sang, wrapt in absorption, intent on their own 
paths and their own gods. But the colored peoples have voices, 
crying with power over barriers, and among such utterances the 
lyric voice of Georgia Douglas Johnson, both passionate and 
plaintive, again wins its hearing in her little volume called 
“Bronze.” She speaks for the colored people of America, “the 
mantled millions,” “children of sorrow, dethroned by a hue,” 
those, in fine, “who walk unfree, tho cradled in the hold of 
liberty.” Her tragedy is almost trenchant, so unfailing is its 
restraint. But it is a tragedy which she goes far to body in a 
new way, so that it carries a content as arresting as if we were 
to find it, three thousand years old, in a tomb; the tomb of 
one, “pent in a sable face,” who had not only exquisite sensibility 
but a denied passion for union with humanity. 


All my being broods to break 
This death-grip from my soul. 


No one of sensibility can ever have seen a colored American 
mother with her baby and failed to grasp the pathos of the 
child,, unconsciously facing its inevitable fate of “the subtle leer 
of scorn . . . that rims the world from morn to morn.” Mrs. 
Johnson shows the mother pierced by that knowledge And as 


she “soothes her mantled child, with incantations sad and wild,” 
(Continued on page 79) 





(‘) Bronze. By Georgia Douglas Johnson. Boston: B. J. Brimmer. 
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Putting the Desert’s Terrors Into a Novel 
By May Sinclair 


N THREE of his four earlier novels, “ Where Bonds Are 
Loosed,” “The Mainland,” “The Other Magic,’’ Mr. Grant 
Watson set himself a high standard. He led us to expect 

from him drama, a direct, concentrated method, a sense of savage, 
magic, inexplicable things; not much delicacy, but a strong 
handling of primitive passion in its tropical nakedness and 
violence. “ Deliverance,” in which he tried for a civilized and 
subtle psychology and missed it, was a comparative failure; it 
suggested that Mr. Grant Watson was moving about in worlds 
imperfectly realized. The world he does realize, vividly, intensely, 
is the world of lonely, untamed, 
primitive places and _ people, 
where nature is more than man. 

To this world he has returned 
in “ The Desert Horizon.” (?) Here 
there is drama, but the desert 
plays the chief part in it; the 
struggle is not of man against 
man, but of man against nature. 
This novel is less concentrated 
and direct than its predecessors; 
it has the vastness and monotony 
of the desert. It seems longer 
than it is. Not that there is a 
dull page in it, or a sentence that 
could have been shortened. But 
whatever is happening, whatever 
is being said or thought or felt, 
we are conscious all the time of 
that unchanging background of 
the Australian bush. 


Mulga and wattle bushes grow 
stunted in the hard soil. East- 
ward, toward the desert, clumps 
of spinifex grass form irregular 
lines over the dusty, red surface, 
and here and there near the clay- 
pans where water has gathered 
after the spring rains, there will 
stand a solitary gum-tree or a 
group of parched-looking sap- 
lings, which have the appearance 
of having grown old without ever 
having reached maturity. And 
further east the trees become : 
sparser until they cease; the dusty spaces between the bushes become 
broader and the only plants which are able to flourish under the 
blaze of that arid heat are the spiked tufts of spinifex, which, in 
broken procession, lead toward the heart of the desert. Toward the 
coast . . . are plains where low-growing salt-bushes spread their 
thick, succulent foliage, mile beyond mile, into the shimmering 
mauve distance. 


The picture is renewed for us again and again. It is withdrawn 
for a moment only to be given back with haunting, relentless 
reiteration. We have before us the perpetual illusion of red 
earth, and blue-gray scrub and mauve horizons, a land of strange 
forms, strange colors and strange lights, called up in phrases that 
strike the senses with the shock of reality. We are there. We 
have never, while the magic lasts, been anywhere else. 

And in this return to primitive life Mr. Grant Watson has 
achieved the psychological delicacy he was trying for in “ Deliver- 
New York: 
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Alfred A. Knopf. 1923. 
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ance.” Nothing could be subtler than his drawing of Martin 
O’Brian, the young bushman. Martin, half-civilized, uneducated, 
inarticulate, has the soul of an undeveloped Shelley. I donot know 
whether Mr. Grant Watson meant him to have it, but that is 
what he has. His feeling for the desert is the feeling of the 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” and “ Alastor.’ I do not know 
how much of this is Mr. Grant Watson and how much is really 
Martin. 

At times Mr. Grant Watson’s psychological method raises an 
interesting question: How far should the novelist efface himself 
when his aim is to present the 
mind of his character in its naked 
reality? When Henry James, in 
“The Golden Bowl,’ compares 
Maggie’s happiness with a 
Chinese pagoda, you know that 
this is Henry James and not 
Maggie. The image of the pa- 
goda never was and never could 
be part of Maggie’s mind; it is 
used outside her as the symbol of 
her happiness. When Mr. James 
Joyce in “ Ulysses”’ says: 


Where was the chap I saw in 
the picture somewhere? Ah, in 
the Dead Sea, floating on his 
back, reading a book with a 
parasol open. Couldn’t sink if 
you tried: so thick with salt. 
Because the weight of the water, 
no, the weight of the body in the 
water is equal to the... . Or 
is it the volume is equal to the 
weight? It’s a law something 
like that, * 


he is close to actuality at every 
point. You know he is giving you 
something in Bloom’s mind in 
the very form of its appearance 
there. Mr. Joyceis not there at all; 
he has disappeared into Bloom’s 
consciousness. Bloom’s mind is a 
thing of limited but precise reflec- 
tion. His thoughts have the objec- 
tive reality of pikestaffs. All that Mr. Joyce has to do is to stand 
aside and watch them going on and on. And so we have the pure 
consciousness of Bloom with no mixture of a foreign personality. 
These are two extremes. At times Mr. Grant Watson’s psycho- 
logical method lies between them. When he writes, on page 188, 
“Martin, Martin . . . martin, martin, martin, .. . tin, tin, tin, 
. martin . . .” he is as close to reality as Mr. Joyce. He is 
showing something that actually was in Martin’s mind. But 
when he writes like this, of the bush: 

There was a quality which, could he touch it with his whole body, 
his mind, and with every atom that there was to him, would solace 
‘all pains and troubles. It was akin to the effulgence of the sunrise. 
It was that quality which all the unconscious longing of his youth 
went out to seek. Somewhere, perhaps, in the awakening glory of 
morning, in the cruel heat of mid-day, in the mild clemency of eve- 
ning, in the mystery of night, it might be found, and when found, 
held, never to be relinquished. If he were faithful to that vague 
emotion—and how could he be otherwise than faithful—it would 
perhaps, at last, enfold and lift him to the height of his desire, 





(Continued on page 77) 
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Taking the Measure of America’s Intelligence 
By Joseph Collins 


fewer are worthier of attentive perusal, close study and 

deliberate pondering, than Professor Brigham’s “A Study of 
American Intelligence.” (1) The author has given this nation, its 
well-wishers, guardians and administrators, something to think 
about. He has set it forth in curve, diagram, table and state- 
ment, all comprehensible and convincing. His conclusions, stated 
as facts, must be accepted until some one shows that they are 


| NEW books are more uninviting on casual examination; vastly 


not true. 

If it is admitted that the protection and improvement of the 
moral, mental and physical quality of our people, and the reshap- 
ing of our industrial sys- 
tem so that it shall pro- 
mote justice and encour- 
age creative workman- 
ship, are two of the most 
important problems that 
confront us, then con- 
tributions such as Pro- 
fessor Brigham’s should 
be welcome, for it aids 
us to solve them, first by 
showing us what we 
must do, and_ second, 
more important, what 
we must not attempt to 
do. The person whose 
thought does not some- 
times dwell on the future 
of this country, and on 
the composite product 
which will then legiti- 
mately be called “an 
American,” is either in- 
capable of thought or is 
unworthy of the endow- 
ment which permits thought. The future of this country has 
frequently been forecast by prophets in the throes of fear, by 
philistines turgid with exaltation, and by politicians and purse- 
string holders whose conviction and sentiment are conditioned by 
self-interest. These forecasts have become more frequent during 
the past ten years, since we shed our costume of national infantil- 
ism and put on the garments becoming to international adultism. 
But the future has rarely been prophesied by competent, deliber- 
ate, scientific clairvoyants. When it has, such books as Ripley’s 
“Races of Europe,” Grant’s “The Passing of the Great. Race,” 
Gould’s ‘America, a Family Matter,’ Conklin’s “Direction of 
Human Evolution” have been brought forth. But they are soon 
thrown aside, save by a few serious, altruistic souls, while the 
general public gets its emotional appeasement from Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn and its intellectual satisfaction from Dr. Frank Crane. 

For a long time it has been widely believed that there are de- 
grees of blindness, and that the blindest man in the world is the 
man who won’t see. The man who denies that the ‘‘American”’ 
is in process of transformation is the blindest man in the world, 
tho the man who cannot see what is doing it runs him a close 
second. Legislation is doing it. And here is a book, which we 
extol, which suggests more legislation. It does, indeed, but not 
legislation that makes it a crime to manufacture, import, buy the 

(1) ASrupy OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. By Carl C. Brigham. Prince- 
ton University Press. 
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best selective agent working among the lower classes to eliminate 
the unfit; not legislation that favors the entrance into this country 
of the most unpromising races; not legislation that is based on 
sentiment and is contradicted by science; but legislation that is 
founded in the wisdom of the statesman, the knowledge of the 
scientist, and the soul of the poet. 

Claude Bernard once wrote: “I am sure the day will come 
when the physiologist, the philospher, the poet, and the statesman 
will speak the same language, and speaking it will understand each 
other.” Would that it were that day now in the U. S. A.! 

In the army mental tests Professor Brigham found the material 
for estimation of our 
mental capacity, and the 
mental capacity of those 
we have invited to live 
with us. The _ intelli- 
gence-test records of the 
native-born, the foreign- 
born, and the negro ena- 
bled him to analyze the 
elements entering into 
American intelligence. 
He has reexamined and 
re-presented, with mas- 
terly discussion, the 
data relative to intelli- 
gence and nativity first 
published in the official 
report of psychological 
examining in the United 
States Army. He has 
confirmed the major 
findings in the field of 
his special inquiry and 
has adduced new evi- 
dence of the trustworthi- 
ness and scientific value of the statistical methods used by military 
psychologists. 

These tests included three types of examination that need not | 
here be detailed. They are known as the group examinations: 
alpha and beta; and the individual examinations: those involving 
the use of English, the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
scale, and the point scale, and those involving no English, the 
instructions being given by gestures, sometimes called the “ per- 
formance” scale. The first part of the book is devoted to a 
detailed description of these tests, verbal and graphic, and to an 
estimate of their reliability and value. In spite of all critics, it 
must be recognized that these individuals, numbering several 
hundred thousand, were all subjected to the same tests, and one 
examining these tests sees that it requires intelligence, judgment 
and common sense, not information, to stand them. “ After 
weighing all the evidence we are justified in ignoring most of the 
arm-chair criticisms of the tests and in accepting the ‘experi- 
mental evidence tending to show that the test was a fairly good 
one.” 

The best proof of the validity of the test series comes from a 
study of the relation between the intelligence ratings and edu- 
cation. These correlations show a positive relationship between 
intelligence as measured by the various methods and years of 
schooling. 

The author’s study of the army test of foreign-born individuals 
points to the conclusion that the average intelligence of our immi- 
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grants is declining. This de- 
terioration in the intellectual 
level of immigrants has been 
found to be due to two causes. 
The migrations of the Alpine 
and Mediterranean races have 
increased to such an extent in 
the last twenty or thirty years 
that this blood now constitutes 
about three-fourths of the total 
immigration. The representa- 
tives of these races in our immi- 
gration are intellectually inferior 
to the representatives of the 
Nordic race which formerly made 
up more than one-half of our 
immigrants. In addition he finds 
that we are getting progressively 
lower and lower types from each 
nativity group or race. 

In less than a single generation 
about ten million Alpine and 
Mediterranean immigrants have 
come to this country. Allowing 
for the return of from one-third 
to three-fourths of these, and 
using our Army estimates of in- 
tellectual ability, this would give 
us over two million immigrants 
shown by the tests to be below 
the average negro. 

The population of this country 
is made up of four racial elements: 
the Nordic, Alpine and Mediter- 
ranean races of Europe, and the negro. If these four types blend 
in the future into one general American type, it is bound to be 
less intelligent than the present native-born American, for it is 
universally admitted by biologists that the general effect of the 
hybridization of races can not fail to lead to a lowering of the 
qualities of the higher race and a raising of the qualities of the 
lower one. All present signs point to a commingling of all existing 
human types within the next five or ten thousand years. Unless 
we can reestablish geographical isolation of races we can not 
prevent their interbreeding. 

The Army tests indicate clearly the intellectual superiority of 
the Nordic race. This corroborates history. The Alpine races 
are considerably below the Nordic type, intellectually. The data 


also show that the Alpine Slav, whom we have imported, and to _ 


whom we give preference in our present immigration law, is 
intellectually inferior to the Nordic type. In this country the 
Mediterranean race has crossed with the American and the im- 
ported negro very extensively, much more so than the Nordic 
or Alpine, and with most unfortunate results to the nation. 
The undesirable 
results which would 
ensue from crossing 
the Nordic in this 
country with the Al- 
pine Slav, with the 
degenerated hybrid 
Mediterranean or 
with the negro, or 
from the promiscu- 
ous intermingling of 
all four types, is gen- 
erally admitted. 
The evidence that 
such crossing is oc- 
curring and increas- 
ing is indisputable. 
The 1920 census 
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The chief cause of rejection is failure to pass the literacy test, altho 
poverty, criminal records and disease play a part ~ 
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showed that we have 7,000,000 
native-born whites of mixed par- 
entage. The evidence in regard 
to the white and negro cross is 
also indisputable. These are the 
plain, ugly facts that Professor 
Brigham’s study shows. 

The deterioration of American 
intelligence is not inevitable, how- 
ever, if public action can be 
aroused to prevent it. It is 
possible to take legal steps, dic- 
tated by science and not by po- 
litical expediency, which would 
insure a continuously progressive 
upward evolution. Immigration 
should be not only restrictive, but 
highly selective. Steps must be 
taken to prevent the continued 
propagation of defective strains 
in the present population. 

If any one is satisfied with our 
present immigration quota law 
he is_distressingly inarticulate, 
and he would not be willing to be 
called a financier or an industrial- 
ist. Those who register under 
these names are opposed to it, 
because it has produced a deficit 
in labor. They do not under- 
stand the language of those who 
are opposed to it on the grounds 
that its operation continues to 
jeopardize our legitimate aspira- 
tion to improve as a nation, and who are opposed to new legis- 
lation that does not take into consideration the facts that are 
set forth in this book. 

In a recent number of American Industries, the magazine of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the president of a rail- 
way industry wrote that the principal concern of America should 
be to prepare for the assimilation of our immigrants in a thorough, 
scientific and humane fashion. This is equivalent to saying that 
our principal concern as a parent wishing to see his son grow into 
virile, godlike, procreative man is to see that his food is scien- 
tifically and properly cooked. Its selection is something that can 
be neglected. However, it is readily proved that its selection is 
vastly more important than its preparation. And so it is with 
immigration. 

The administrators of the Carnegie Foundation, judging from 
their last report, have given much thought to how the funds 
should be most advantageously extended. Probably they have 
sought counsel. And it is quite likely that they have had unso- 
licited advice. If they are not satiated, the reviewer suggests 
that funds to pur- 
chase a copy of this 
book for each of our 
national legislators 
shall be an item in 
their next budget. 

The statistics 
show an interesting 
fact—that the best 
foreign elements 
come from nations 
with a high recent 
alcoholic 
while the poorest 
foreign groups do 
not have a profound 
recent alcoholic 


history, 
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So rapidly were these people pouring in through the nation’s main gateway that the machinery for 
controlling such a flood was strained to the breaking-point 
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The Bafiled Greatness of Jack London | 
By Jim Tully 


“titanic weakling.’”’ That in itself was a magnificent 
compliment. Napoleon was just such a weakling. 

No writer in America ever created the furore that Jack London 
did. There were many reasons for this: He was an individualist 
supreme. He flashed across the literary sky, an ex-vagabond 
and sailor with a real gift for words, when American literature 
was about to expire under the heavy hand of conventional New 
England mediocrity. And then he was, as a leading modern 
novelist has said, a very great teller of tales. 

It has been more than six years since he passed on, and yet his 
personality is much alive to-day. For he was one of the most 
dynamic and rebellious atoms that ever lived. What a whale of 
a young man he was during his first terrific days of wonder and 
success! Generous, and as wildly free as the ocean waves he had 
buffeted, he had taken on the strong outlines of the elemental 
things that had made him. Then trouble came to him, and for 
years he had a dread-sick mind. He reverted to the old conven- 
tional forms then—the eagle worried about the platitudes of 
canaries. He regretted that his friends should be soiled in his 
unfortunate affairs. It should have dawned on him that bigness 
consisted in riding the waves of 
life with set jaws and muscles 
lashed with foam. 

One of the two great writers 
California has produced, Jack 
London will take a lower rank 
than Frank Norris, for the reason 
that he was caught up in the 
swirl of money and lacked the 
patience to mold the great 
things that throbbed in his mind 
into artistic wholes. Agitator 
always, and ever barking at the 
heels of life instead of accepting 
it as an artist, he did not realize 
with Anatole France that it is 
better to understand little than 
to misunderstand much. Wealth 
and fame came to him before he 
was thirty, and year by year the 
granite that was Jack London 
crumbled into the bourgeois citi- 
zen and owner of land. He wrote 
his thousand words a day while 
editors waited, and with the 
money earned he bought thou- 
sands of acres that rolled toward 
the horizon. Not contented to 
be a great story-teller, that rarest 
of human beings, like Dreiser, 
Norris and other writers of the 
period, he became saturated with 
the philosophy of Spencer and 
Nietzsche, and like them he was 
never able fully to digest it. 

Had he had the great gifts of 
irony and humor, one could have 
said that he had lived a full life. 
But existence was a tragedy to 
him, and his every reaction to it 
was but an evidence of how it 


\ EASTERN book-reviewer once called Jack London a 





JACK LONDON 


hurt him. In one of the rare moods during which he let down the 
bars of his soul, he wrote to his wife: 


It’s sometimes a dreary thing to sit and watch the game played 
in a small and petty way. One who not only takes a hand in the 
game, but calmly sits outside as well and watches, usually sees the 
small and petty way, and is content to face immediate losses, knowing 
that the ultimate gain is his. It is so small, so pitifully small, that 
at worst it can produce only a passing glow of anger, and after that, 
pity only remains, and tolerance without confidence. 


Had Jack London only lived up to this high creed, he would 
rank above Frank Norris to-day.. But he was not content to face 
immediate losses. Neither was he contented to sit outside and 
watch. Propaganda permeated his books, and unbalanced him 
both as an artist and as aman. Having banged his way out of 
the iron cellars of life—the feeling that “pity only remains, and 
tolerance without confidence,” crept up on him more and more 
as the years passed. 

In person, London was of medium height, with broad, heavy 
shoulders that stooped slightly. His hair was brown, and waved 
back from a perfect forehead. All the winds of life had not suc- 
ceeded in writing a wrinkle upon his face. It was as smooth as a 
girl’s, and ever ready to break 
into a half-weary smile. H. L. 
Mencken thought he saw traces 
of the Jew in him. I have never 
been able to agree with his 
opinion. His parents lived in 
America, and his parents’ parents. 
However, I often thought I de- 
tected traces of the Scandinavian 
in him. In unguarded moments, 
he walked with the slight swagger 
of the sailor, unused to the firm 
ground. He looked for all the 
world, at such times, like a Nor- 
wegian sailor on shore leave. And 
his love of the sea was the domi- 
nant thing in his life. The roar of 
it soothed his soul. Perhaps he 
heard, above the roar, the voice 
of a Viking ancestor calling across 
the centuries. 

Fame early shrouded Jack Lon- 
don in a mist that the coming 
years will never completely sweep 
away. From ages back, possibly 
to Homer and beyond, vaga- 
bonds have now and then been 
brilliant writers. Jack London 
was the first really great vaga- 
bond writer to be produced in 
America. Immediately the exag- 
gerated myth of his hard youth 
started. Hard it was, in many 
ways, but intellectually it was 
far above the average. As a 
matter of fact, he graduated from 
the Oakland High School. Dick- 
ens, Conrad, Gorky, Masefield 
and many others were not so 
fortunate. London also had the 
advantage of an_ intellectual 
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environment in his youth. Some of his early associates were 
writers only less gifted than himself. Later on, after a rest- 
less, roving experience as vagabond and sailor, he entered 
the university. He was said to have made a record in pas- 
sing the entrance examinations. It must be remembered that 
Jack London was not only a gifted writer, but had an intellectual 
capacity second to no man in his generation. He was always 
sure of his capabilities. His speech in private and public 
was proof of that. In conversation he had an abrupt and 
definite charm. I recall his listening intently, once, while several 
of us talked about Oscar Wilde. He rubbed the bottom of his 
empty glass on the polished table as he did so. After all had 
been said, his comment was, “ Well, you've forgotten one thing. 
Wilde was a hell of a great artist.” 

Jack London glowed with humanity. Prisoners released from 
San Quentin, and having nowhere to go, could always find a 
friend in him. His hand was ever extended to the men of the 


broken battalions. Did they need money or services of any kind, - 


he went to their rescue as impulsively as a tender-hearted woman. 
Pity only may have remained, and tolerance without confidence, 
but that, too, was forgotten when men were in trouble. Two 
old prisoners, pardoned from a life term, nearly all of which they 
had served, were made welcome on his great ranch in the Valley 
of the Moon. Jack built a bungalow for them, from the windows 
of which they watched the sunset of their lives sink in blurred 
shadows away. 

I once walked with him through the tenderloin section of Los 
Angeles, where the fragments of men were huddled. As we stood 
on the corner an aged vagrant walked up to us as softly as a wind 
blowing over a grave. 

“Please, Mister,’ he said to Jack, “kin I have the price of a 
flop?” 

London stood, his white shirt open at the throat, his 
black Windsor tie knotted low on his breast; a faint weary 
smile playing over his handsome face. “Sure,” he said, “here’s 
two bits.” 

The vagrant’s scrawny hand clutched at the coin, which shone 
yellow under the light. “That isn’t a quarter, Mister, it’s five 
bucks.” . 

“No it isn’t,” answered Jack, confused; “take it and beat re 
or I'll call a cop.” 

The derelict tottered quickly down the street in abject fear of 
the greatest man his own underworld had produced, and whose 
name he was never to know. The hobo’s disappearance brought 
a temporary stillness. All about us were decrepit figures, the 
shriveled ghosts that each of us might have been. Jack broke 
the silence with the title of one of Gorky’s books. 

“Creatures that once were men,” he said; and then, as if in a 
pathetic afterthought, he murmured, “Poor devils, they’ll never 
have to go to hell.” ; 

Jack was never happier than when his work was praised by a 
member of the tattered army. The months during which he had 
tramped about the nation had made a greater impression upon 
him than any other phase ef life through which he had passed. 
People speak frankly when the social barriers are down, and 
London knew it. 

Jack had served a sentence for vagrancy in the Erie County 
Penitentiary at Buffalo. He seldom talked about it unless in a 
more than ordinarily reminiscent mood, It had.seared his soul 
as with a hot iron, and he shrank from the memory of it. He 
was not a Gorky in expressing the intensity of remembered 
sorrow. The lack of this quality, in my opinion, kept him from 
becoming the greatest writer that vagabondia has produced. 
For he had the power and the vision. . 

Hobart Bosworth, the actor, was very close to him. Bosworth 
had quit the stage while a Broadway favorite, in the very prime 
of his life. He had gone alone into the desert to wage a nine years’ 
war against a lung disease. He had conquered it, and had be- 
come, in London’s opinion, the most virile actor on the American 
screen. It was during a lull in the filming of one of Jack’s sea- 
stories that he, Bosworth, and a group of us chatted of the world’s 


far places. The talk suddenly drifted to books, and even more 
suddenly to London’s latest book, “The Road.” 

“Why didn’t you put more stuff into it?” asked an ex-rover 
who had found the end of the trail on a motion-picture lot. 

“Well,” replied Jack, “they were merely little humorous de- 
tails of tramp life.” 

The rover listened, unmoved. “Jack,” he said, “you had a 
chance to give us something as good as Dostoievsky’s ‘House of 
the Dead,’ but you knew you couldn’t get it across in the maga- 
zines.” 

London looked at an Indian sprawled in front of a make- 
believe fire. “Well, maybe you are right,” he replied; “maybe 
you are right. We don’t develop Dostoievskys in America.” 

I have never forgotten the look on his face as he said it. And 


-ever since that day I have asked myself, Why? Even now we 


have Lewis, Fitzgerald, and the New York school of yearners, 
clever, superficial men, twisting a phrase to get a laugh, as be- 
comes comedians in vaudeville. The young ladies at a college 
vote Booth Tarkington the greatest American writer, while 
Dreiser is still alive. We are a nation of readers gone mad on the 
whipt cream of life. We either break writers or bend them to the 
will of the mob—and the will of the mob is slush. 

London’s career is an example of what I mean. He was greater 
than anything he ever wrote, as are many writers in America. 
Then why do they not live up to their greatness? During a stray 
hour now and then, in which he played with a mood, Jack London 
wrote some great short stories. Even a professor of English can 
see greatness in such tales as “To Build a Fire” and “ War.” His 
idea of “The Sea Wolf” was immense. He wrote it too hurriedly. 
The love scenes were said to have been injected to suit the whim 
of a magazine editor. By agreeing to this, Jack London shot his 
hero in the back. 

Dreiser, Norris and London each attempted three great men- 
characters during the same period. Dreiser and Norris suc- 
ceeded in delineating two men with words of imperishable bronze 
—Hurstwood and McTeague. London failed with Wolf Larsen 
for the reason that he lacked the determination to make a sus- 
tained effort. That was all. 

Toward the end of his short forty-one years, he often talked 
about stretching his soul on his vast estate. Instead—and his 
last books prove it—he cramped it into the vest-pocket of a 
popular novelist. The loafer on the Oakland water-front be- 
came a member of the landed gentry. The swabber of other men’s 
decks became the promenader of his own. He drank tea with the 
ladies, and they tied his brawny hands with invisible, silken cords. 
The boy-hobo, whose soul was great enough to make him rise, 
was contented at the end to crawl to the level of books by Robert 
Chambers. Dreaming of his condor-days, in which he flew against 
the winds of mountains, he grew heavy, morose, weary. Attacker 
of capitalism, he subscribed to its tenets. He did not need twice 
the salary of the President, and three thousand acres, even had 
he not paid such a fearful artistic price for them. There were 
people who dared to tell him this, and he would answer that his 
brain was a mine into which he dug for material in the form of 
words, and that by so doing he exploited and lived on the labor 
of no man. A great man was Jack London, and well he knew 
that the mine was producing slag. Perhaps the acres, and the 
love of his indomitable wife, were all that kept his heart from 
breaking sooner. 

A San Francisco editor tells a story of the brilliant London of 
the early twenties. He had driven two stakes into the ground, 
about ten feet apart. Attached to the stakes was a wire upon 
which hung his many rejection slips. When his name went over, 
he sold all the stories which the rejection slips stood for. Editors 
wrote and asked for stories, and London sent those rejected by 
them before his name was known. And the tales that were 
turned down when they could have been had for a song, and an 
ordinary song at that, were purchased at prices that no American 
writer had received before. 

But some things should be said in pity for him. He had “ known 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Rescuing Leigh Hunt from His Enemies 


Belated Justice for a Poet 


on: TE HAVE a kindness 
for Mr. Leigh Hunt,” 
wrote Lord Macau- 


lay, in reviewing Hunt’s edition 
of the “ Restoration Dramatists” 
for the Mdinburgh Review. “We 
form our judgment of him, in- 
deed, only from events of uni- 
versal notoriety, from his own 
works, and from the works of 
other writers, who have generally 
abused him in the most rancorous 
manner. But, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, he is a very 
clever, a very honest, and a very 
good-natured man. We can 
clearly discern, together with 
many merits, many faults both 
in his writings and in his conduct. 
But we really think that there is 
hardly a man living whose merits 
have been so grudgingly allowed, 
and whose faults have been so 
cruelly expiated.” 

With the exception of some 
very notable judges, posterity 
has gone on perpetuating the 
grudging and insultingly patron- 
izing attitude of Leigh Hunt’s 
contemporaries, and no work of ——— ~~ 
literary rehabilitation has more 
justly cried out to be done than 
that which Mr. Milford has so 


: “i 
thoroughly and piously accom- / 
y Pp ) X<é 


plished in his practically com- 4 


A 
Mi 
f 


plete edition of Hunt’s poems.(‘) 

Hunt, as Mr. Milford says, 
“has been too long held up to contempt as Byron’s toady and 
backbiter, Keats’s evil genius, the traducer of Dante, the original 
of Harold Skimpole.” It is a serious blot on the ’scutcheon of 
Charles Dickens that in 1852, when Leigh Hunt was nearing the 
end of a hard-fought, industrious life, he should have allowed 
himself to perpetrate in the character of Harold Skimpole, in 
“Bleak House,” so wounding and so distorted a travesty of that 
veteran and kindly spirited man-of-letters. It was all very well 
for Dickens to deny that “any shadows in the portrait were 
suggested by Hunt,” who, he declared, was “the very soul of 
truth and honor.” The travesty, as such things will, stuck, and 
haunts the memory of Hunt to this day. It was the more damag- 
ing and inexcusable, because it belonged to that type of carica- 
ture in which some of the externals of a well-known figure are 
blended with derogatory characteristics quite foreign to him, 
and which the reader can not be expected to disengage. Such 
injustices can be undone only by time, and time does not always 
undo them. Some of the mud is sure to stick, and “ Harold Skim- 
pole” has been a serious handicap in the appreciation of Leigh 
Hunt as he really was. 

Leigh Hunt has his faults, as Lord Macaulay somewhat pon- 
tifically declared, exasperating faults of taste, and probably of 





(4) Tae Portican Works or Lreignu Hunt. 


Edited -by H.S. Milford, 
M. A. New York 


Oxford University Press, American Branch. $3. 
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manner, which crop up continually 
in his writing. But, doubtless, 


Hunt’s worst fault was that, in’ 


spite of an industry which has 
been matched by few men-of- 
letters, he was always more or 
less in a state of mendicant im- 
pecuniosity. It is an irritating 
“foible,” and trying to friendship, 
however devoted. Hunt had 
many devoted friends, and they 
appear to have been long-suffer- 
ing, tho not very ‘ gracious. 
Whatever loans they made to 
poor Hunt, they, at all events, 
partially recouped by much ill- 
natured anecdote. 

A visitor to the Carlyles, in 
their house in Cheyne Walk, one 
day observed some loose sover- 
eigns on the mantelpiece, and, 
inquiring about them, received 
the Carlylean answer that they 
were “Leigh Hunt’s sovereigns,” 
awaiting his next familiar de- 
mand. Yet Carlyle was very 
fond of Hunt, and there is extant, 
in “The Book-Lover’s Enchirid- 
ion” of Alexander Ireland—one 
of Hunt’s earliest rehabilitators 
—a beautiful and intensely sym- 
pathetic letter written by Carlyle 

‘to Hunt, on the publication of his 
“Autobiography.”” A quotation 
aan from it will be pertinent here: 


Well [says Carlyle], I call this 
an excellently good Book; by far 
the best of the autobiographic kind I remember to have read in 
the English language. . . . A pious, ingenious, altogether human 
and worthy Book; imaging with graceful honesty and free. felicity, 
many interesting objects and persons on your life-path,—and 
imaging throughout, what is best of all, a gifted, gentle, patient, 
and valiant human soul, as it buffets its way thro’ the billows of 
the time, and will not drown, tho’ often in danger; can not be 
drowned, but conquers, and leaves a track of radiance behind 
it. . ... In fact this Book has been Ieke an exercise of devotion to 
me: I have not assisted at any sermon, liturgy or litany, this long 
while, that has had so religious an effect on me. Thanks in the name 
of allmen! And believe along with me that this Book will be weleome 
to other generations as well as ours—and long may you live to write 
more Books for us; and may the evening sun be softer on you (and 
on me) than the noon sometimes was! 


Leigh Hunt certainly needs no better testimony than. this, 
and it goes without saying. that the man to whom Carlyle could 
thus write must have been far indeed from being the fribble 
depicted by Dickens as “ Harold Skimpole.” To return a moment 
to “Leigh Hunt’s sovereigns,” Macaulay tells a good story which 
seems to show that Hunt sometimes failed in that tact which is a. 
very necessary part of the technique of the artistic borrower. 
In the course of a begging letter, Hunt took occasion to regret 
that Macaulay’s verses lacked “the true poetical aroma that 
breathes from Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene.’” To ask a man for 
a loan and to depreciate his poetry in the same letter is a method 
that certainly has the merit of originality, and, in some rare 


eh 


oe 


——_ 
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cases, might possibly be the more effective as showing the would- 
be borrower’s noble independence of mind, and refusal to practise 
the usual arts of flattery upon his victim. Perhaps we should 
regard it as an example of the “higher tact,” and, at all events, 
in Macaulay’s case it does not seem to have worked to Hunt’s 
prejudice, or biased him against Hunt as a man of letters. “We 
do not always agree with his (Hunt’s) literary judgments,” 
writes Macaulay in the same review from which I have already 
quoted, “but we find in him what is very rare in our time, the 
power of justly appreciating and heartily enjoying good things 
of very different kinds.” 

Outside the ranks of Hunt’s professional—because political— 
enemies, this high opinion of Hunt as a literary critic was shared 
by all his contemporaries, including Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Haz- 
litt, Talfourd, Bulwer and Thackeray, not to mention others. 
In the range of his literary sympathies he surpassed even Lamb 
and Hazlitt, and in his intense love and reverence for literature 
he was at least their equal. He was one of the greatest enjoyers 
of “the dainties that are bred in a book”’ that have ever lived, 
and in the gusto of his enjoyment, and his gift for communicating 
it to his readers, he has no superior, not even Hazlitt. Apart 
from his fine critical instinct, fed as it was by immense reading, 
and a delicate scholarship in several languages, he had that passion 
for books in themselves which marks the born book-lover. In 
the beautiful essay on “My Books” that passion is exprest with 
an intensity and a tenderness “passing the love of woman.” As 
Hunt’s essays'are probably not so much read to-day as they should 
be, I will be pardoned for quoting the famous conclusion to this 
essay: 


How pleasant it is to reflect that the greatest lovers of books have 
themselves become books! What better metamorphosis could 
Pythagoras have desired! . . . This little body of thought that lies 
before me in the shape of a book has existed thousands of years; 
nor, since the invention of the press, can anything short of an univer- 
sal convulsion of nature abolish it. To a shape like this, so small, 
yet so comprehensive, so slight, yet so lasting, so insignificant, yet so 
venerable, turns the mighty activity of Homer, and so turning, is 
enabled to live and warm us forever. . . . May I hope to become the 
meanest of these existences? This is a question which every author, 
who is a lover of books, asks 
himself some time in his 
life; and which must be 
pardoned, because it can 


On this Bulwer Lytton made the just and sympathetic com- 
ment: “We think few can read this very lovely passage and not 
sympathize cordially in the wish so nobly conceived and so 
tenderly exprest. Something not to be replaced would be struck 
out of the gentler literature of our century, could the mind of 
Leigh Hunt cease to speak to us in a book.” 

Apart from literary criticism, Leigh Hunt is one of the most 
human and engaging of general essayists, his style is at once dis- 
tinguished and familiar, and he must always hold a high place 
in that hierarchy of the essay which includes Addison and Steele, 
Lamb and Hazlitt, and, in our day, Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Max Beerbohm. He is one of the most lovable of writers, Lamb’s 
own cousin for that, and few essayists make one feel so much 
at home with the living human being behind the pen. 

At the early age of twenty-four, as editor of his brother John’s 
Radical newspaper, The Examiner, he was a fighting journalist 
when the phrase meant something. In his case, when he was 
barely twenty-nine, it meant. two years’ imprisonment for a 
mot, but to have dubbed the Regent “a fat Adonis of fifty” for 
all time was probably worth it, and such an imprisonment as— 
by that “vinous quality” of his nature—he and his friends 
together were able to make it, had probably more fun in it than 
punishment. As with Lovelace, more than stone walls were 
needed to make a prison for Leigh Hunt. 

In 1817 Hunt and his poetical friends, including Keats, were 
attacked by Blackwood’s Magazine in the famous article on “The 
Cockney School of Poetry,” whereon Keats begins to be ashamed 
of his sponsor, and, after the manner of young poets toward their 
“discoverers,” begins to grow “cool” toward him; a coolness, 
however, which did not prevent the Hunts’ nursing him during a 
summer’s visit to their home at Hempstead, immediately pre- 
ceding Keats’s voyage to Italy and his last resting-place beneath 
the pyramid of Caius Cestius. All this great indebtedness of 
Keats to Hunt is ungratefully forgotten by those who re- 
member only Hunt’s “Cockney” influence on the poetic 
style of “Endymion.” This matter has been put in a juster 
light, and finally disposed of, by Professor Oliver Elton, 
Dr. Garnett, and Professor George Saintsbury. 

When a writer can do 
many other things well in 
addition to poetry, it is as- 











not behelped. Iknownot. I 
cannot exclaim with the poet, 


“Oh that my name were 
numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my 

mortal days.” 


For my mortal days, few 
and feeble as the rest of 
them may be, are of conse- 
quence to others. But I 
should like to remain visible 
in this shape. The little of 
myself that pleases myself, 
I could wish to be accounted 
worth pleasing others. I 
should like to survive so, 
were it only for the sake of 
those who love me in pri- 
vate, knowing as I do what a 
treasure is the possession of 
a friend’s mind, when he is 
no more. At all events, 
nothing, while I live and 
think, can deprive me of my 
value for such treasures. I 
can help the appreciation of 
them while I live, and love 
them till I die; and, per- 
haps, if fortune turns her 


sumed that he is rather a 
brilkiant jack-of-all-trades 
than (to use the solemn 
phrase of the hour) an “au- 
thentic poet.” It is the un- 


gracious reward a_ writer 
sometimes receives for a 


manly determination to earn 
his own living on the lower 
slopes of Parnassus rather 
than to sit haughtily aloof 
nearer those summits where 
they toil not neither do they 
spin, scorning the lowlier tasks 
of the pen, supported by 
the largesse of patrons and 
friends. That. such writers 
contrive, too, sometimes, in 
spite of “the day’s work,” 
which, at its often 
proves their broader accom- 
plishment, to climb as high 
as their “betters,” is apt for 
a while to be lost sight of. 
But the eclipse can only be 


best, 





face once more in kindness 


temporary, and, as nothing 











upon me before I go, I may 
chance, some quiet day, to 
lay my over-beating tem- 
ples on a book, and so have 
the death I most envy. 





HAROLD SKIMPOLE FACES A CREDITOR 


(A drawing by “Phiz” in “Bleak House,” 
By courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


of real excellence can remain 
hidden, the poet in them 
finally outsoars the shadow 


(Continued on page 61) 
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A Chiel’s Amang Us— 
HERE may not be sufficient cause, apropos of Conrad’s 
visit to this country, to echo the famous old Scotch 
warning anent the presence of a certain quiet, unobtru- 
sive stranger in that wide stretch of territory “frae Maidenkirk to 
Johnny Groat’s.” Usually, in fact ever since Dickens started 
the fashion, the literary celebrity coming to America puts through 
such a strenuous campaign of lectures, talks, readings, etc., one 
scarcely suspects him of “takin’ notes” with a view to “prentin’”’ 
them. But here comes one, a magician, indeed, in the world of 
the imagination, recognized by many of us as a worthy successor 
of the great romancers who have traveled hither before him, and 
he neither lectures nor gives public readings; in fact, he is inclined, 
apparently, to deprecate the idea that he is a “literary”’ personage 
at all. Hence the delightful suspicion, since he is not delivering 
the customary “message” to the American people, that this 
reticent traveler—navigator until now of all the seas save the 
one lying between his'‘adopted country and the United States— 
has something else up his sleeve, the revelation of which, all in 
good time, may more than counterbalance the public lectures 
that he refrains from giving. We are so accustomed to looking 
for ulterior motives of some kind, in the case of visiting foreigners, 
it is hard to think otherwise of this kindly sea-captain, whose 
wizardry in words has already won him an audience as wide as 
his travels, yet who seems, for the moment, as thoroughly con- 
tent as heart could wish with the spacious gardens and the 
idyllic retirement of the stately old Long Island mansion where he 


is at present a guest. 


ERHAPS the wish with us is father to the thought. Cer- 

tainly the notion that Conrad, trained to the quiet penetration 
of men and things through his long apprenticeship to the deep 
silences of the sea, is “taking notes among us”’ puts one on tiptoe 
with pleased anticipation. For the notes, once they find their 
way into “prent,” would mean a Conrad romance, a romance of 
America by the author of “Nostromo,” “Almayer’s Folly,” 
“Victory,” “Youth”; and such a romance engages the imagina- 
tion, somehow, more than any prospective work of fiction that 
one can think of. How well worth the reading it would be! 
Certainly, America offers a friendly visage for this visitor’s in- 
spection. It is in this country, indeed, that Conrad’s books have 
come to be most widely read, and this fact, together with the 
marked interest evinced in his recent arrival here, is significant 
in more ways than one. It means not only that the genius of 
Conrad finds deserved appreciation in America; it implies, 
besides, that what Conrad stands for in literature happens to be 
something that is consonant with literary America’s ideals and 
aspirations to-day. 


ali years ago—perhaps less than that—this could scarcely 
have been maintained. A number of Conrad’s books had 
reached us then, and we were aware of something of the fame he 
was achieving in England even at that period of his career; but 
we remained unresponsive to the Conrad magic. Then, suddenly 
—one would hesitate to measure the change of sentiment even 


in years—the American reading public found itself reveling 
among the sea romances of this master-mariner in sail and pen- 
craft, hailing his art as something new and significant in our 
literary development, and placing his work, almost before it is 
dry from the press, with the foremost of its kind in this or any 
other generation. Some literary verdicts, altho tardy in form- 
ing, come swiftly at the end. This has been the case with Conrad, 
at least in this country, and one suspects that the reason lies, 
not in any new phase of his genius, but rather in the growth in us 
of a taste, a craving for something that we lacked before, and that 


he can give us. 


N a period when one hears so much of the “younger genera- 
tion,” of a fiction and a poetry that find such exotic flowering 

as “The Waste Land” and “ Ulysses,” it might well be that a 
certain streak of newness, of literary radicalism in Conrad would 
alone give the clue to his rapidly growing and assured fame. 
But this explanation does not stand for a moment the test applied 
to it through the actual study of his art as found in his books— 
a study that leaves one marveling at the simplicity, the sanity, 
the sheer love of tale-telling for its own sake and not in illustra- 
tion of some new-fangled theory of art, that one finds in these 
sparkling romances of the sea and of the far-off regions of the 
earth. Only a sailor, with the gift of golden speech, and a love 
for and mastery of great and enduring literature, could spin these 
yarns—and perhaps it is the perennial craving for just this kind 
of sincerity in art that gives to these tales of Conrad their vogue 


with us. 


[* one of his fugitive pieces, speaking of Captain Marryat and 
James Fenimore Cooper as writers of sea-tales, Conrad tells 
us that “through the distances of space and time those two men 


of another race have shaped also the life of the writer of this 


appreciation.” Again, in his “Personal Record,’ writing of 
Dickens’s “Bleak House,” he describes that famous novel as 
“a work of the master for which I have such an admiration, or 
rather such an intense and unreasoning affection, dating from the 


days of my childhood, that its very weaknesses are more precious 
to me than the strength of other men’s work. I have read it in- 
numerable times, both in Polish and in English.” That is 
hardly the critical attitude of the “Younger Generation”! Or, 
if it is, then has the Younger Generation indeed grown older, 
found that there is something immortal, something that we can 
not do without, in the literary gods of the past. But it would 
be a fatal mistake to suppose that Conrad’s art depends solely 
on that past for its standards. As a matter of fact, it is the re- 
markable blending in his romances of the old and the new artistic 
ideals that gives them their peculiar charm, setting them apart 
from all our contemporary fiction in a class by themselves. He 
has the dramatic sense and feeling for a story that we find in the 
old masters of the craft, and he tells it with all the savor and 
verve in the mere telling that belongs to the born raconteur. 
Then, besides this and in a manner all his own, he spins his yarn 
so fine, in such deft, seamanlike fashion, that the reader, as it 
were, looks within and even beyond the characters whose for- 
tunes he is following, while the whole romance finally acquires a 
psychological interest that places it quite in the van of our 
“newest” fiction. “New” or “old” in his literary methods and 
ideals, Conrad is always Conrad, creator of a world of beauty 
into which every lover of romance delights to enter. And if he 
does “take notes”’ of America—a country that he now sees for the 
first and, let us hope, not the last time—he may be assured that 
the printing of them, in some new, unheralded romance, will be 
eagerly awaited by the thousands of his friends who welcome him 
here in their midst. CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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What Makes a Best-Seller in Fiction 
By Archibald Marshall 


both in America, where it started, and in England, has set 
me thinking about the best-sellers of the past, of which I 
am old enough to remember a considerable number. 

On searching my memory I have made the rather surprizing 
discovery that Mark Twain’s “Tramp Abroad”? must have been 
the first “grown-up” book that I read upon its publication. I 
had devoured Dickens wholesale, and some of Thackeray, Scott, 
and other established novelists, of whom Trollope was the only 
one still alive. I reveled in “The Tramp Abroad,” but curiously 
enough I seem to have missed altogether the publication of 
“Huckleberry Finn” five years later, for I had not read that 
greatest of all Mark Twain’s works until 
many years had gone by. 

But Mark Twain was already a shining 
light. The first best-seller by a new author 
that came my way, a year later, was 
Anstey’s “ Vice Versa.”’ I believe this book 
has not enjoyed the popularity in America 
‘which it has always had in England. Per- 
haps its penetrating humor and _ close 
observation, brought to bear upon particu- 
lar phases of English life, could not make 
the same effect where those conditions were 
unfamiliar; but its high qualities are unde- 
niable, It was the first work of a very 
young man, and in all respects finished and 
complete. It sold enormously on its first 
publication, and may fairly be said to be a 
classic of English literature. ; 

The next best-seller that I remember, and 
‘it was a very big seller indeed, was “ Called 
Back,” by Hugh Conway. It was quite a 
short novel issued in paper covers at, I think, 
ashillng. It wasa story of mystification, of 
which the interest was kept up until the very 
end. Atleast that was how it struck my eager 
and unsophisticated intelligence at the time, 
and it must have struck an enormous num- 
ber of others in the same way. But I read 
it again a few years ago and could hardly 
get through it, tho I had entirely forgotten 
its solution. Poor Conway died the next 
year, in the full flower of his great success. 
Whether it would have continued or not it is 
impossible to say. He had a great sense of plot and construction. 
_ His quality was not remarkable, but it was adequate, and might 
have improved. It is quality that keeps a book alive after the 
death of its author, and I suppose for this generation “Called 
Back” and another similar story whose title I can not remember 
are dead, in spite of their once enormous vogue. 

After that came “King Solomon’s Mines,” immediately fol- 
lowed by “She.” Here was something entirely new in the way 
of fiction, and its popularity was very great; I think, deservedly so, 
altho novelty soon wears off, and novelty was perhaps the chief 
attraction of these stories. 

I was well out in the world when “ Robert Elsmere’? was pub- 
lished. It was a very long book, but I devoured it in one evening, 
in the library of a club in Sydney, Australia. I was fascinated 
by it, all the more so because I had become a great reader of 
Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s uncle, upon whose 
religious ideas she may be said to have founded her fiction. 


’ NHE recent phenomenal success of “If Winter Comes,” 
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But I can read Matthew Arnold’s books on religion now, and have 
done so quite recently. I doubt if I could reread “Robert 
Elsmere” with equal satisfaction, tho I have enjoyed others of 
Mrs. Ward’s novels. 

I am coming to the end of the books of which a first reading 
was colored by the rosy illusions of youth. In those happy 
days one could give oneself up whole-heartedly to the delight 
of a new book, and the impression it made upon one’s mind was 
lasting because of that delight, even tho the quality of the book 
itself might not be lasting. And because a book was being 
very widely read and talked about it was accepted as certain 
to give one pleasure. That, I suppose, is the secret of best- 
sellers. People may be said to like them 
before they have read them, and buy them 
for that reason. 

Once or twice in later years I have read 
a new book which has given me much the 
same sort of pleasure as the first readings 
of youth, and there is no reason why one 
should not keep the capacity for such 
enjoyment. But it would not always 
come from best-sellers, and would cer- 
tainly not be aroused by all those of a 
generation ago, if one could read them for 
the first time now. There is always some 
illusion in it, and one may be thankful 
for the power of retaining the sense of 
illusion as one gets older. It needed no 
effort in the days of youth, for life was full 
of illusions, and romance. 

I remember with particular pleasure my 
first introduction to Kipling, which came 
just within the rosy years. I had always 
wanted to go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
but my wish was not fulfilled until after 
I had spent some years doing other. things. 
But at last I found myself one October 
evening in temporary occupation of a 
delightful set of rooms in the Great Court 
of Trinity for the few days of the entrance 
examination. Among the owner’s books 
were one or two of the little gray-covered 
volumes of stories by the new portent, then 
Just coming into his own. I read them 
through, sitting in front of the fire when 
I ought to have been spending the hours preparing for the ordeal 
of the next day, and never enjoyed reading more. The fountain 
plashed in its stone basin near by, and the clock on the tower 
tolled the hours and the quarters. I was in the one spot where I 
had wanted to be for years, and could hardly believe in my good 
fortune. It would not have meant nearby so much to me if I 
had “gone up” from school in the ordinary way; and the en- 
chantment of Kipling is inextricably mixed up in my mind with 
the deep contentment I felt when I first read him. 

Oddly enough, I have no particular recollections of the first 
time I read “Treasure Island” or “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
both of which made their appearance during the years covered so 
far. The introduction to them merges itself in the many times 
I have read them since. So it might have been with Kipling 
but for the chance of that introduction at Cambridge; but these 
authors represent something rather different from the resounding 
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Certain New and Old Forms in Current Poetry 
By Herbert S. Gorman 


temporary output of poetry without vague misgivings 

for the future. It is not so much the established figures, 
such as Mr. Robinson and Mr. Frost, that awaken this dread as 
the suspicion of the heritage which the very young men (and 
women) will hand down to the generations which are to follow 
them. Our older poets were bred and came to maturity during 
a traditional period. Even such 
younger men as Louis Unter- 
meyer had reached years of 
wisdom before the rebellious icon- 
oclasts assaulted the Ivory Tow- 
ers and took them by frontal 
attack. Tradition is a good thing 
—to start from. 

If one starts from a Republic 
of Letters that has shifted to 
literary anarchism the road _as- 
suredly leads into strange and 
outlandish places. One bogy 
that besets that path is experi- 
mentation for the sake of 
experimentation, the desire to be 
different, which clouds and de- 
stroys the will to express beauty. 
There is no grave fault to be 
found in the habit of being differ- 
ent if that difference is compact . 
with poetry. But much passes 
under the name of poetry to-day 
that is not poetry. Every young 
man who comes along is not a 
poet because he manages to dis- 
tort the English language into 
new and unexpected patterns. 
At the same time it is merely a 
sign of mental astigmatism to 
assert that poetry may not be 
created in new forms, in unrimed 
lines, in vers libre. It can. 
Poetry may be conveyed in any 
form whatsoever, but whether or 
not it is the best poetry is an- 
other matter. The modern poet 
must be himself first of all and if 
he instinctively thinks in free 
verse he is entitled to write in it. 
So, too, is the creator in con- 
servative meters privileged to pursue beauty in his own way. 

Personally the writer of this article believes that rime and set 
forms are an aid to emotion, and he has yet to discover a modern 
poet employing free forms who may be set above those contem- 
porary figures using rimed meters who now stand in the forefront 
of American and English poetic composition. The free-verse 
writer who complains that stanza-forms and meters imprison his 
thought doesn’t know what he is talking about. He merely 
proves himself of no significance as a poetic creator. The great 
poet can express anything in regular meters, and it will not seem 
cramped, either. It is merely a question of mastery, of technical 
cleverness, of the ability to pick the form to suit the mood. 

For instance, there is the sonnet form, It offers all sorts of 
opportunities for all shades of thoughts, and poets from Shake- 


N | O one can glance, even in a cursory manner, at the con- 
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speare to George Santayana have used it to express the most 
varying emotions. Let four sonnets from four modern writers 
show the range of this single form. In “ Poems’’(+) by the late 
Wilfrid. Seawen Blunt may be found his famous series, “The 
Love Sonnets of Proteus.” The beauty and emotion of this 
series has never received the praise that has been rightly its due. 
Blunt was unequal as a poet (this book shows it in spite of Mr. 
Floyd Dell’s judicious selection), 
but he did touch a far height at 
times. Here is one of his sonnets 
which shows how colloquial this 
form may be made by running 
over lines and employing a lax- 
ness of construction which yet 
observes the sonnet form. 


TO ONE ON HER WASTE OF TIME 


Why practise, love, this small 
economy 

Of your heart’s favors? Can you 
keep a kiss 

To be enjoyed in age? And 
would the free 

Expense of pleasure leave’ you 
penniless? 

Nay, nay. Be wise. 
me, pleasure is 

A gambler’s token, only gold to- 
day. 

The day of love is short, and 
every bliss 

Untasted now is a bliss thrown 
away. 

*Twere pitiful, in truth, such 
treasures should 

Lie by like miser’s crusts till 
moldy grown. 

Think you the hand of age will 
be less rude 

In touching your sweet bosom 
than my own? 

Alas, what matter, when our 
heads are gray, 

Whether you loved or did not 
love to-day? 


Believe 


Then, turning for another ex- 
ample to the “Poems’’(?) of 
Alice Meynell (now available in 
a collected edition which gives a 
full-length view of the cool, pel- 
lucid art of this talented woman), 


as “Renouncement,” a sonnet 
that has quite properly made a niche for itself in the pantheon of 
modern masterpieces. 


I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 

The thought of thee—and in the blue Heaven’s height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. : 


O just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet bright; 
But it must never, never come in sight; 

I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 





(‘)Porms. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
(?)Porms. By Alice Meynell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


we find such a lyrical utterance . 
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But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 


Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
Trun, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. — 


The unexpected breathlessness of the last line of this sonnet is 
an excellent example of the inspired tricks (if they may be called 
such) which may be worked in this form. Then, if one desires a 
grave, restrained utterance, enough of them are to be found in 
the “Poems’’(*) of George Santayana, for by far the best part of 
this volume is the series of sonnets with which the book opens. 
A fit example of the sonnet form obeying all its difficult laws is 
“On the Death of a Metaphysician”’: 


Unhappy dreamer, who outwinged in flight 
The pleasant region of the things I love, 

And soared beyond the sunshine, and above 
The golden cornfields and the dear and bright 
Warmth of the hearth,—blasphemer of delight, 
Was your proud bosom not at peace with Jove, 
That you sought, thankless for his guarded grove, 
The empty horror of abysmal night? 

Ah, the thin air is cold above the moon! 

I stood and saw you fall, befooled in death, 

As, in your numbed spirit’s fatal swoon, 

You cried you were a god, or were to be; 

I heard with feeble moan your boastful breath 
Bubble from depths of the Icarian sea. 


One more sonnet to show the variety of effects which may be 
attained by this form and we have done with them. The last 
example is from “Roast Leviathan,’’(*) by Louis Untermeyer, 
which, by the way, is quite.the best book of serious poetry that 
he has done, and one that is easily among the more distinguished 
efforts of the season. “The Young Men” is a good example of 
vigor and trenchant utterance: 


We bruise the world you battered out of shape, 
Without accepting any God or man. 

We open all the doors and so escape 

Whatever narrow paths you tried to plan. 


()Porms. By George Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 


(4)Roast LeviaTHaNn. By Louis Untermeyer. New York: 
Brace & Co. 


Harcourt, 


We fuse our angers in machines that span 
The earth and flimsy heavens with our hate. 
We never hope to end what you began, 

We who were born too soon and live too late. 


We leap to every nervous clash; uncouth 
Perversities are in our twitching veins. 

We tear the draperies from your swaddled truth 
And give you laughing malice for your pains. 
We burn and break ourselves with brutal youth, 
Who have no thing to lose—not even chains! 


Many varying effects are here gained with a single metrical 
form. Yet the confirmed vers librists affirm that meter is stran- 
gling, that it kills spontaneity. What could be more spontaneous 
than this selection from W. H. Davies’ charming little volume, 
“The Hour of Magic’’(*): 


TO A FOOL 


If, when thy body’s end has come, 
Thy mind must find another home, 
Make no mistake with man again; 
Come into flesh the thing thou art 
In all except thy body’s part— 
Come as a silly ass, and plain. 


Such were my thoughts, their honest parts, 
But oh, what liars are kind hearts! 
What smooth false words such hearts demand: 
“Thy dreams,” said I, ‘‘give more surprise 
Then when I chased bright butterflies, 
And missed them with my snapping hand.” 


Some of the moderns work in both the conservative 
and radical forms, but impress their personalities on the 
genres until they become of equal importance as outlets to the 
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poets’ moods. Sacheverell Sitwell is such a writer, and his “The 
One Hundred and One Harlequins’’(*) is an excellent example 


()Tur Hour or Maaic. 
Brothers. 

(°)THe HuNnDRED AND OnE HARLEQUINS. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 


By W. H. Davies. New York: Harper & 
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of modernistic tendency. Here tight stanza forms and closely 
clipt couplets are mingled with free verse. The music is not 
particularly apparent, but there is something fascinating about 
Sitwell and his unicorns, Phoenixes, and strange pictures. “ Dr. 
Donne and Gargantua” is one of the high peaks of the book, a 
poem that might have been great in other hands (for Sitwell’s 
genius has its obvious limitations), but which is in this case 
merely unusual. Sitwell, like a large group of the moderns, is 
essentially cerebral, and it is because he is too literary in his con- 
notations that he often fails quite to bring his poems off. 


It is one’s spiritual contacts that count—such, for instance, 
as may be found in Lew Sarett’s “The Box of God,’(’) a book 
of verse that gathers its inspiration from Indian life. It is an 
excellently conceived volume, full of color and movement, an 
essentially American undertaking. It is quite different, for 
instance, from James Oppenheim’s “Golden Bird.”(*) Mr. 
Oppenheim writes in nothing but a loosely flowing measure 
reminiscent of Walt Whitman. He, too, possesses color and 
spiritual ardor, but for some reason the book does not succeed. 
One reads it and is vaguely pleased at the pictures, the musical 
phrases, the ardor, but it is impossible to remember a bit of it 
after the volume is laid away. And this is a fault with many of 
the moderns. Somehow they do not stick in the reader’s mind. 


The power to stick in the mind would appear to be a good test 
of the quality of a poem, and it is encouraging to note that there 
is an important group of moderns who can compass that achieve- 
ment. Edna St. Vincent Millay, for instance, is such a poet. The 
revised edition of her “A Few Figs from Thistles’’(*) is a small 
book, but it creates a lasting impression in the reader. Who 
can forget such a lyric as this? 


TO THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE HIM 


How shall I know, unless I go 
To Cairo and Cathay, 

Whether or not this blessed spot 
Is blest in every way? 


Now it may be, the flower for me 
Is this beneath my nose; 

How shall I tell, unless I smell 
The Carthaginian rose? 


The fabric of my faithful love 
No power shall dim or ravel 

Whilst I stay here,—but oh, my dear, 
Hf I should ever travel! 


Can such a perfect lyric as this be imagined in free verse? And 
yet is the spirit not modern in every way? Miss Millay occupies 
an important position in American poetry because she has taken 
her art seriously and not been tempted into the perilous byways 
of extravagant experimentation. And she is not alone among 
the women-poets in America who have followed the great tradi- 
tion of conservative forms and yet been essentially modern. 
Elinor Wylie is another such. And this season has produced 
several new figures. An important addition to this group is 
Bernice Lesbia Kenyon, whose “Songs of Unrest’’('®) has just 
been published. There is clarity and a moving feeling in her 
work, a modernistic conception of love, and yet an adherence to 
regular form. She, too, works in the difficult sonnet form (a 
style of writing that seems to captivate such individual writers 
as Maxwell Bodenheim, Alfred Kreymborg and Miss Millay), 
and if space permitted we might give many examples of how 
well she captures the form. 

There is a pleasing and unstrained magic about Miss Kenyon’s 
work. It is simple in content, concerned with personal moods 
for the most part—but surrounded by the overtones of authentic 
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poetry. She is the type that grows with experience and deepens 
in expression. If all the moderns were as concerned with the 
actual aspects of beauty as she is there would be no need to fear 
for the future. She is not as conservative of thought as some 
writers who are publishing to-day (Lilla Cabot Perry and Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, for instance), and this indubitably aids her 
in her development. One does not look for further development 
from Mrs. Perry or Miss Mitchell, but they already have a 
sound quantity of work that is excellent in its genre. Mrs. 
Perry’s “The Jar of Dreams’’(") is a scholarly, technically 
perfect volume of verse with no small degree of actual achieve- 
ment in it. And the musical movements of meter and emphatic 
diction of Miss Mitchell’s “Narratives in Verse’(”) give a 
genuine pleasure to her work. 

Various methods are used by some of the more modern writers 
to draw attention to their work. There is Mr. John V. A. Weaver, 
whose “Finders’”’(**) proves to be a second volume of poems in 
American. This volume conclusively shows how narrow Mr. 
Weaver’s vein is, and how old-fashioned and sentimental he is, 
once the trappings of slang are removed from the verses. Dis- 
torted language does not make poetry any more than distorted 
meters do. One needs but to glance into Babette Deutsch’s and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky’s “Contemporary German Poetry’’('4) 
to note the let-down between reasonable meters and established 
technique. The younger German poets, pessimistic, morbid and 
disturbed at the enormous effronteries of life, use a free-verse 
idiom, and the contrast between them and the older Germans 
who open the book is patent. The younger men have passion 
and despair to aid them, and in so far as this is present their work 
is important; but from a lyrical view-point, from the attitude of 
one who looks for the delicate capture of beauty, the older men 
loom as the more important. 


As has been remarked before, the free-verse form is better 
adapted to some writers than to others. Certain poets think 
best in this medium, and not all of those who attempt vers libre 
are working in the vein most kindred for them. Miss Jeanne 
Robert Foster’s “ Rock-Flower’’(*®) would have been improved, 
for instance, if she had kept away from free verse. She can 
turn out excellent lyrics, but the freer forms were never meant for 
her. The content should shape the form, and there is not one of 
Miss Foster’s poems that would not have been much improved 
by regular meter. The conservative forms she does include show 
how well she can handle them. 


Just what the poets of the future will do is a hidden matter. 
If one is to judge by such hints as are to be found in “The Poets of 
the Future: A College Anthology’’(’%), edited by Henry T. 
Schnittkind, most of them will return to regular meters. Indeed, 
some of our established moderns are doing this—Alfred Kreym- 
borg and Maxwell Bodenheim, for instance. But one can not 
judge by college verse; it is too universal a proceeding. Most 
undergraduates write verse of some sort, but this does not prove 
that they are potential poets. They generally become bankers or 
lawyers or doctors. It is in the more important work of such 
newcomers as Dean B. Lyman, Jr., that the future rests. His 
“The Last Lutanist’’(””) is only fairly entertaining, but it shows 
that younger men of actual promise are still mightily concerned 
with regular forms. 
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Humor and the Eighteenth Amendment 
By Richard Le Gallienne 
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bodies engaged in the gentle 

art of throttling public opin- 
ion could have their way with 
books, as they already have with 
so many of our pleasures, the two 
volumes reviewed in this article 
() (@) would still be in’ manu- 
script, or, having escaped into 
print, would be placed on the 
Anti-Saloon League’s “ Index Li- 
brorum Prohibitorum,” for, along 
with their serious argument, they 
dare to joke about prohibition. 
To do this is already verboten to 
vaudeville performers, and, as 
Mr. Towne and Mr. E. S. Mar- 
tin, whom he quotes, point out, a 
certain powerful woman’s tem- 
perance society recently sent out 
a mandate to all editors in the 
United States bidding them cease 
satirizing prohibition, and de- 
manding that “the matter be 
treated with the seriousness that 
the subject merits.” 

The dangers of excessive. drink- 
ing are a serious matter enough, 
and no one would dream of treat- 
ing them otherwise than seriously ; 
but the whole subject is in danger 
of becoming a theme which farce 
only can adequately handle, for if prohibition is not a tragic 
farce, what is it? Its original moral aspect is all but lost sight of, 
and the fanaticism of its attempted enforcement has raised other 
issues even more important than itself. -That we should be for- 
bidden even to laugh at it indicates how serious those issues are 
by so preposterous a reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Martin may well 
ask: “Are amendments of the Constitution and the Volstead Law 
to rank with the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount as not being safely subject to derisive comment?” 

While prohibition in itself may be tragically absurd, American 
liberty, the rights of individuals and the power of minorities, or 
even majorities, to over-ride those genuinely “sacred” institu- 
tions and safeguards against tyranny, are no laughing matters. 
It is the serious jeopardy in which these palladia at present stand 
that emphasizes the sinister significance of proh bition. And 
America—not she alone, but the world at large—is in dire need 
of all the humanity, wisdom, and honesty of its citizens to combat 
this menace of a new Inquisition more widely dangerous than the 
old. If our humorists can help us in this pass, more power to them. 

Mr. Towne, with a confidence we should like to think better 
justified, says: “We can make this whole business of prohibition 
so ludicrous that we can laugh it out of the statutes”; and Mr. 
Martin believes too that “if a law is bad, one of the ways to beat 
it is to laugh it out of court.” Great humorists and satirists of 
the past have indeed sometimes scored notable victories. The 
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absurdities of decayed ‘chivalry’ 
were laughed out of existence 
by “Don Quixote”; Swift and 
Voltaire were powerful mockers, 
Dickens made a notable bag of 
dragons, and if Mark Twain had 
not so obsequiously laughed with 
the American people, instead of 
sometimes laughing at them, he 
could have done them a world of 
good. But, alas! no few things 
that have been laughed at from 
time immemorial still prosper, in 
oblivion or scorn of their own 
absurdity. A funeral is often a 
quite laughable affair, but the 
funeral always goes on. Thus 
far, apparently, the Prohibition- 
ists have by far the best of the 
laugh. However, if human nature 
still continues to be human, it 
hardly seems probable that the 
best laugh, the last, will be theirs. 

And yet again, here a disquiet- 
ing thought presents itself: Is 
human nature changing? Are ma- 
chinery, industrialism, efficiency, 
and applied abstract “isms” of 
every kind beginning to change 
the color of its blood from red to 
gray? Is man, also, becoming 
denatured? The subject is too 
long to pursue here, but a strong case might be made out to show 
that the richer, deeper and kindlier characteristics of humanity 
are suffering from at least a temporary anemia; and it may be 
that before long we shall be driven to seek them in the museums 
of literature. Pre-prohibition literature, that is. The probable 
chilling and emasculating effect of prohibition on literature is a 
matter which exercises both Mr. Monahan and Mr. Towne, par- 
ticularly Mr. Monahan, that ripe humanist, Horatian and 
Rabelaisian, whose book on “Dry America” is worth reading 
for its style alone, for Mr. Monahan, whatever his subject, never 
fails to invest it with his own rare literary quality, which com- 
bines ease and distinction with a pervading sense of his own genial 
presence, an uncommonly beguiling combination. 

Our threatening book-censorship makes one anxious as to the 
continuing status of even the great literature of the past in a dry 
world. 

The farther we go back among the great ancient poets [says Mr. 
Monahan], the better and the wetter we find them. How, and with 
what precautions, shall they be read and enjoyed in the “dry light” 
which the Prohibitionist has now made to shine in our midst? How 
shall they be “‘edited” or expurgated for the ingenuous youth of a 
future drinkless America? And,-above all, what will the dry pundits 
and precisions do with Horace,that favorite of Bacchus and the Muses, 
whom once to know in the slightest is to hate all dullness and intol- 
erance forever afterward. . . . What hope is there for that “heir of 
all the ages,” the child of Prohibition, who is never to see a saloon or 
smell a wine-cork, when he reads in the beautiful tongue of Rome that 
“God has made all things hard for the mere water-drinker” (‘“‘Siccis 
omnia nam dura deus proposuit”’), and that not otherwise than by 
the gift of the sacred vine are our heavy sorrows dispersed (“Neque 
mordaces aliter diffugiunt solicitudines’’). 
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And Mr. Monahan thus, as he says, “rudely” paraphrases 
Horace to this effect: 
Take it from me, Maecenas dear, 
There’s no good song sans wine or beer; 
And all that comes from the poet dry, 
It scarce shall please, and soon must die. 


Despite his modest disclaimer, Mr. Monahan’s paraphrases of 
Horace are among the best that have ever been made. 

“Yt is well known,” says Mr. Towne, “that those races which 
refuse absolutely to drink do not produce anything of importance 
in the way of art; and surely they contribute nothing to the cause 
of science. Take the Mohammedans. Name one great artist 
among them, if you can, known to you and me.” Mr. Towne 
might have added that the two most famous of Mohammedan 
poets “prove the rule,” for it was disobedience to the law of 
Volstead-Mohammed, in joyous flagrancy, that entirely made 
Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, the last line of whose most famous 
quatrain Mr. Towne wittily parodies with “ Ah! Paradise were 
Wilderness enow.” 

As for English literature, the only teetotal poet on record was 
the thinnest of all lyrists, namely, Edmund Waller; while if, among 
contemporary writers, Prohibitionists and vegetarians can point 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw, the answer is easy that Mr. Shaw’s wit and 
humor are of that “lean and hungry” kind which proclaims the 
doctrinaire, insufficiently nourished with humanity. 

“Tt is credibly reported,” says the English essayist, Mr. Robert 
Lynd—whose essay on “The Moral Case Against Prohibition” js 
one of the most carefully considered pieces of writing on the sub- 
ject—“that an Armenian takes no more pleasure in having his 
throat cut by a teetotal Turk than an Irishman takes in being 
led off to jail by a guard of beer-drinking English soldiers”; and 
he adds that prohibition “certainly has not made the Turk a 
perfect man.” Mr. Lynd has also these other things to say: “It 
is a disputable thing whether the abolition of drink would on the 
whole increase the happiness of human society. I have heard a 
Canadian teetotaler assert regretfully that the teetotal towns in 
Canada were ‘dead as mutton’ as a result of prohibition.” Mr. 
Lynd is for control, not prohibition, and for the reconstruction 
rather than the abolition of the “ public-house”’; for, he says with 
self-evident truth, “it is a grave step for the State to interfere 
with the normal life of man, to abolish a custom which has the 
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wanting.” Mr. Towne says, “ We who drink and smoke and laugh 
in moderation are the normal people of the world. The others are 
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OUT WHERE THE WET BEGINS 


those who are in need of treatment’; and we particularly thank 
him for taking a fling at a form of guzzling intemperance which 
no one seems to think of condemning, the gluttony of the soda- 
counter debauchee. “Gluttony, pure and simple,” he exclaims, as he 
watches great hulking men absorbing “sundaes” at nine in the morn- 
ing. “ What must the lining of their stomachs be like?” he asks. 


No habitual drunkard could show a worse record, I imagine [he 
continues]. And of the two evil-doers, I would prefer the latter. At 
least he is human. The soda-fiend is a sensualist, knowing nothing of: 
the healthy ecstasy of comradeship. He is a solitary drinker of the 
worst sort; and tho he may not stagger out of the place, he is cer- 
tainly unfit to begin his day’s work—just as unfit as the fool who 
makes it a practise to take a nip of Scotch before breakfast. 


Mr. Towne is for legislation on the matter, a sundae “amend- 
ment,” with “one-half of one per cent. of raspberry all that is 
permitted.” Why not? Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. The principle is the same, the principle of autocratically 
interfering with the other fellow’s tastes and habits, because they 
are not our own. And tho it be true, as I think it was Mr. A. A. 
Milne who answered to this line of argument, that sundae- 
guzzling, or an intemperate consumption of ham-sandwiches, does 
not prompt a man to commit murder or beat his wife, neither do 
such actions result from a normal use of alcohol. The abnormal 
use of it could be kept in check, and its evils reduced to as near a 
minimum as any human danger can be reduced, by such legisla- 
tion as Mr. Towne instances in Canada and Sweden; and it is 
pertinent here to recall that even the stern disciplinarians of Rus- 
sia have abandoned their own drastic prohibition as a failure, and 
substituted good liquor above-board for poisonous liquor under- 
ground. The assumption that alcohol is an unmitigated evil is 
quite fake. The best scientific opinion is on the side of its wise 
use, as witness a manifesto by the most eminent English doctors — 
in the London Lancet, quoted by Mr. Monahan: 


In disease alcohol is a rapid and trustworthy restorative. In many 
cases it may be truly described as life-preserving, owing to its power 
to sustain cardiac and nervous energy, while protecting the wasting 
nitrogenous tissues. As an article of diet we hold the universal belief 
of civilized mankind that the moderate use of alcoholic beverages is, 
for adults, usually beneficial and amply justified. 


For its human virtues Mr. Monahan quotes Professor Saints- 
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bury, than whom no authority could be more to the point, for 
Professor Saintsbury, who has been a wine-drinker all his life, 
has now reached the ripe age of seventy-eight, and is still adding 
industriously to that immense previous output of critical writing 
which has made him the Sainte-Beuve of the English language. 
Dr. Saintsbury, who attributes the prohibition delusion to the 
undoubted fact that in England (and the same applies here) “the 
general common sense of the country has been weakened by an 
overflow of so-called education,” declares that 
for every evil deed that fact or fancy or the unscrupulous exaggeration 
of partisans can charge upon alcohol, it has prompted a hundred good 
and kind ones; that for every life it has destroyed or spoiled it has 
made thousands happy; that much of the best imaginative work of 
the world has been due to its influence, and that it has, as has been 
amply shown of late [Professor Saintsbury is referring to the late 
war] given “more power to the elbow”’ of stout workers and fighters 
in the best of causes. 


But the facts about alcohol for good or ill are well known, and 
in the opinion of the majority of normal, intelligent people the 
facts against it do not justify such a tyrannous and fantastic 
sumptuary law as the Eighteenth Amendment, not to speak of the 
Volstead Act, and various other subsidiary acts for its enforce- 
ment. Allowing even that these laws were passed in a regular 
_ representative fashion, which is, of course, far from being generally 
allowed, they are not the kind of laws which it is proper for a 
State to pass, in that they violate those other articles of the 
Constitution which guarantee the citizen personal liberties with 
which they unwarrantably interfere. They are not within the 
province either of a Federal or a State government; and the 
acknowledge difficulty found in enforcing them, and the serious 
_new evils which have notoriously grown from the attempt, plainly 


enough show that, tho technically they may be “law,” they have — 


“not yet,” as Mr. Martin points out, “ got moral sanction enough” 
from the people at large to make them effective. In fact, however 
large a section of the people may desire them, there remains a 
very large section also which does not, and this section, on such 
a matter of personal rather than public weal, has an equal right 
with the other, whether. it be a majority or not, to be considered. 


There is the real question behind and beneath prohibition, and it 
is a question which applies to other branches of legislation—the 
right, for instance, of up-State farmers to legislate for a great 
cosmopolitan city such as New York. In certain matters the 
city should legislate for the city, and an agricultural district 
should not be allowed to interfere in city legislation any more 
than the city to interfere in agricultural legislation. But this 
consideration would take us too far afield, and the question in- 
volves a reform of the whole system of voting, which as it stands 
at present is much more misrepresentative than representative. 
To claim obedience for the prohibition laws merely because they 
have been “passed,” and as tho they were on a par, say, with the 
law against murder, is nothing but Pecksniffian humbug. If they 
were overwhelmingly representative of the American people, by a 
just system of representation, they would be obeyed automati- 
cally, but they are not! The referendum of workers recently 
carried through by the Literary Digest alone proves it in a very 
significant fashion. Its details and results may be studied at 
length in Mr. Towne’s book, which is an admirable compendium 
of the whole subject, for it is not merely full of entertainment 
but is full, too, of exact information to be found gathered together, 
so far as we are aware, nowhere else, and for any publicist dealing 
with the question it will prove an invaluable handbook. Mr. 
Towne’s pictures of the humors and absurdities, as well as the 
infamies of prohibition, are made by an acute and industrious 
social observer, and deserve to be seriously studied. _ Before taking 
leave of him, let us quote this anecdote: 

It grieved me, as a good American, to hear an Englishman say the 
other evening before a lot of my fellow-countrymen that his idea of a 
complete life would be to spend nine months of the year in England 
as a British citizen and three months in the United States, as an Amer- 
ican subject. There was much mirth; but somehow I could not laugh. 


And I hope these Constitutional Amendments, coming so thick and 
fast, are not causing me to lose my sense of humor. 


Neither Mr. Towne nor Mr. Monahan is in any danger, but 
what is to be said of America itself? Once it was something like 
a nation of humorists. Now it seems to be becoming a nation 
of—what? 





Causes of European Labor’s Growing Discontent 


Whiting Williams was not satisfied with merely interviewing 
labor leaders, employers, editors and politicians. He wanted 
to know what the rank and file of the laboring people thought. In 
order to learn this, he lived among them and worked with them 
as an unskilled laborer. And while he was in their midst he used 
his eyes and his ears to good advantage. 
The title of his book, “ Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows,’’ (*) 
expresses in brief the conditions that he found—plenty of hard 
work to be done and no elbow-room to do it in. The people are 


I: HIS investigations of labor conditions in Western Europe, 


industrious by long habit and are satisfied with very small re-— 


turns for their labor, but as these returns grow less and less, 
measured in terms of what wages will buy, they realize more and 
more the hopelessness of their position. Their opportunities for 
bettering themselves are practically nil. Hence the growing 
discontent. And even if the employers are willing to make con- 
cessions, they are unable to do so because of the depreciation of 
the currency and the lack of raw materials and of markets. Con- 
ditions are such that no one country is able to remedy them. 
What is needed is united effort, and there is very little of that in 
Europe to-day. Even a united Europe, the author thinks, would 
be unable to solve its problems alone. Our help is needed. 
America’s comparative freedom from Communism and Bol- 
shevism is due, according-to Mr. Whiting, to the fact that the 





(1)Horny Hanps AND HampereD Expows. By Whiting Williams. 
With Illustrations. 285 pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.80. 


gap between the laborer and his employer is narrower here than 
it isin Europe. The American workingman who makes a reason- 
able demand can get a hearing, and therefore his demands are 
more likely to be reasonable. In Europe the workingman feels 
that the only way he can get his rights is to take them by force, 
and once he starts to do that, he is very apt to take everything in 
sight. If America is to be kept free from Bolshevism, it is of the 
utmost importance that it be made increasingly easy for employers 
and employed to get together and to understand each other. 
For labor troubles, like wars, are chiefly caused by ignorance, by 
failure of the two disputing parties to understand each other. 
The League of Nations, Mr. Williams thinks, can and will do a 
great deal toward bringing about a better understanding between 
the peoples of the earth. It is not likely to put an end to war alto- 
gether, but it may smooth over a great many misunderstandings 
that might lead to war if left to the parties most concerned. 
And as international jealousies grow less, the people in general 
and the workingman in particular will find it easier to achieve 
prosperity. 

Mr. Williams is a careful and impartial investigator and a clear 
and cogent writer. He is no propagandist. His whole endeavor 
is to describe conditions as he finds them and to search out the 
causes which brought about those conditions. He has no pet 
remedy, but he believes that it is the duty of all of us to get to- 
gether and find one. His book is a reminder that isolation, either 
of individuals or of classes or of nations, is no longer possible or 
desirable. All must work together for the common good. 
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‘The Strange Chronicle of a Modern Painter 
By- Charles de Kay 


HIS is the age of psychic phenomena and of a most pic- 

turesque variety of efforts to understand them—whether 

it be the raw return of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to the 
field held of late by ouija and planchette and earlier by witch 
and wizard, farther back still to the reign of devils among the 
shamans feared by our remote ancestors, or be it the efforts of 
sincere scientists to explore undiscovered tracts in the mind, or 
be it investigation of the now popular subconscious, started 
more than half a century ago by Hartmann with his Philosophie 
des Unbewussten; and here is added 
to the mighty mass of books on 
similar subjects a study of the 
life of a painter who al! his days 
was a paranoic and ended his 
brief career by death at his own 
hands. 

It is not the study of Vincent 
van Gogh as an artist which en- 
gages the clever pen of Mr. 
Julius Meier-Graefe,(?) altho a 
splendid array of illustrations 
enables one to follow more or less 
closely the works van Gogh pro- 
duced, but the instructive de- 
velopment of the painter’s mad- 
ness, the culminating horror of 
van Gogh’s mental illness, the 
dismal minor affairs which led up 
to the major tragedy. Many 
books on the insane have unat- 
tractive exteriors and presumably 
are read only by a narrow circle 
composed chiefly of specialists, 
professional or amateur, on dis- 
eases of the brain. But this one 
has a gorgeous setting in folio 
with fine paper, beautiful print, 
wide margins, illustrations galore. 
The author has caught acutely 
the advantage of having his sub- 
ject a painter like Cézanne, over 
whose work the art critics and 
quidnunes have merrily battled 
the watch. But, unlike some portly tomes that dealt with lame 
ducks of art, this unlimited product of the press is interesting 
to a high degree, what with the intrinsic value of the drama pre- 
sented, the ebullient vigor of Mr. Meier-Graefe and the ability 
of his translator, Mr. J. Holroyd Reece, to cope in English with 
the flaming original. 

The frontispiece is one of the few heads by Vincent van Gogh 
which are of much avail, and that because it is his own, the face 
of a man typical of the criminal insane when they can not control 
expression. Writers of lurid tales of the buccaneers would value 
it as a portrait of Blackbeard lately sheared by the ship’s barber. 
A later self-portrait is more civilized, yet the lowering murderous 


glance is there, the look of one who hates his fellow-man. The 
other heads, male or female, are merely uncomfortable or dull to 


the point of tears. Here is an artist, one would say, who cares 


(*) Vincent vAN Gocu: A BrograpuicaL Srupy. By Julius Meier- 
Graefe. ‘Translated by John Holroyd Reece. With 102 illustrations 
after the works of the artist. In 2 volumes, XIV 138 and XII 108 pages. 
London and Boston, Mass.: The Medici Society, Limited. $17.50. 





A BRABANTIAN PEASANT 


nothing for the soul or character of his sitter, but merely uses 
the latter as a mirror in which to reflect his own sullen, dull or 
distorted mood. There is a grim comedy of a sort in the fact that 
during his earlier days as an artist van Gogh admired Millet in- 
tensely, indeed tried his hand several times at a “Sower” and 
only succeeded in effecting a poor pastiche. Of course he, like 
others in art and literature, entirely misunderstood Millet, who 
was not sentimentally affected by or greatly perturbed over the 
hard lot of the French peasant, being one of them by birth, but 
did enormously admire and enjoy 
their artistic value and duly com- 
municated his discovery to the 
world—a _ splendid achievement 
by a master really great. Poor 
van Gogh can only pound away 
at the seamy side like so many 
who do not really know the toilers 
on the soil and do not like them, 
being haunted by a mere literary 
and false sentiment. In company 
with a dozen living painters to- 
day, he saw the female nude 
squalid and disgusting, with the 
natural result—a_ disgusting 
squalid woman. Such unlucky 
artists probably are not destined 
to see the interior of insane 
asylums, but they imagine they 
are forceful, daring souls when 
they select hideous models and 
reproduce them even uglier than 
they are. 

Mr. Meier-Graefe lets us gather 
rather than tells how Vincent, 
the son of a respected clergyman, 
was from childhood lazy, self- 
centered and indifferent to his 
father and mother. Perhaps be- 
cause his father was of the 
church, at first Vincent thought 
of following in his footsteps. 
“Vincent looked like a peasant 
who. by an unkindly trick of fate 
had become a townsman and for this reason perhaps he never 
appeared to advahtage. He was starved. His drama is a drama 
of starvation. Vincent longed for almost everything a man can 
long for and it so happened that the objects of his desires did not 
appear to him to be altogether unattainable.” 

That is a kindlier way of putting it. The facts are that he did 
not want to labor, would not work, took to art as an excuse for 
not working, and after leaving his parents in the lurch, lived on 
his brother, who was connected with the old firm of Goupil & 
Company of Paris; him he used to worry constantly because his 
benefactor could not sell his pictures for him. Megalomania set 
in. He proposed to reform the world and took up with unfortu- 
nates, oneof whom he tried to marry, but she probably realized his 
mental fogginess. It must be said that Mr. Meier-Graefe is very 
merciful to his hero. Thanks to his brother, Vincent begins to 
live pretty comfortably near Arles. He takes a great liking to 
Gauguin, even as birds of a feather flock together, and invites 
him to Arles to stay with him. But his admiration takes on alarm- 
ing forms: it is as if van Gogh is only waiting for the opportunity 
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to show his adoration by putting a knife in his friend’s back. 
Gauguin—how Rabelais or Balzac would have relished the sound 
and suggestion of that name!—beats a prudent retreat Just in 
time. Fortune decrees the tiger shall not munch him. Van Gogh 





MOTHER AND CHILD 


then reverts to very primitive epochs and cuts off one of his own 
ears, wraps it nicely and sends it, addressed, to a young girl of no 
virtue in a house he frequents in Arles. Tableau, screams and 
fainting fits. So the mind goes, and a sanitarium is necessary. 
How he fares there, how his devoted brother takes him out and 
puts him under the care of a physician not far from Paris, all 
these incidents Mr. Meier-Graefe conveys in lively telling fashion. 
It is like reading a sensational novel with the knowledge that the 
main facts are true. 

Certainly, his biographer has done what he could to idealize his 
hero, a difficult task for which enough can not be said. . He has 
a quaint way of starting an untenable proposition with an if and 
then answering it with a credit mark to his hero. Thus: “ But if 
the word artist denotes supreme self-sacrifice and the ability to 
give oneself unreservedly for the*world and for the service of 
humanity; if it is a synonym for a man of such moral tenor that 
he only sets a further goal to his aspiration as his consciousness 
gains in the deepening perception of Nature and her laws, then 
Vincent was an artist and the greatest of our time.” 

The trouble the reader will find is to discover in this biography 
where Mr. Julius Meier-Graefe shows that van Gogh gave him- 
self reservedly or unreservedly for the world and for the service 
of humanity. Surely the befriending of outcasts shows impulses 
toward goodness, but it was occasional and sporadic and under 
the conditions dubious as regards the“ moral tenor” of the man. 
Altho on the mother’s side he came of peasant stock, he 
worked as errand boy in his uncle’s shop at The Hague, went to 
London as an assistant shopman, where he had an unhappy love 
affair, was jilted in fact. He then turned sour and was shifted to 
Paris, where the Goupil firm soon had enough of him; then back 
to London as a teacher of languages. “He wrote home letters 
that glowed with kindliness; yet face to face with his own flesh 
and blood Vincent was quarrelsome, hypersensitive and rude.” 
It was his mother, not his own instinct, that turned him to art- 


work. She wrote that he “ought to live either with Nature or for 
Art.” The sad fact was that he had inherited a taint, was brood- 
ing, introspective, egotistic and already at twenty touched with 
megalomania and the idea that the world was against him. With 
megalomania came hand in hand self-commiseration, delusions of 
grandeur and “pursuit by fate.” Then religion came in a per- 
verted form. “There must be something unclean in Vincent, 
otherwise his fellows would love him too. He was seized with a 
desire for self-immolation. He must seek out his God. Men 
who knew Him and did not attempt to draw nearer to Him were 
surely the worst of criminals.” ; 

At an earlier epoch Vincent might have joined a monastery, 
but it is doubtful if that course would have arrested the disease 
of his mind, unless perchance it had been a convent where hard 
fare and hard manual work stayed the progress of degeneration. 
Parents and the devoted brother sent him to Brussels to study 
art, but his work remained childish and awkward. When he was 
thirty he fell in‘love with a cousin, a widow, and pursued her to 
Amsterdam. There her father had to tell him that his daughter 
would have nothing to do with him. “Vincent stretched out his 
hand and held it in the flame of a burning light. ‘Let me see her 
only for as long as I hold my hand in this flame,’ he begged. The 
uncle blew out the light and showed Vincent the door.” 

Becausé a man is crazy it does not follow that he is inspired; 
those who think so are on the old plane of savages and uneducated 
peasants who fancy that what is startling, unusual, is admirable. 
The very slender talent of Blakelock was cleverly boosted into a 
place it could not fill by appeals to the pathetic because he had to 
go to an asylum. Anything will do as a substitute for literature, 
art or science if some outside matter can be lugged in. It is an 
age for Ersatz, for near-beer. All that the insanity of poor Vincent 
van Gogh did for him was to hamper his hand and befuddle his 
brain, so that very rarely could he make good pictures. The best 
are those that unconsciously reflect the tumult in his mind. 

Yet it is the art-work of this hapless man we are asked to admire. 
Of course we are not bidden to value him for such eccentricities as 





PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER WITH A PIPE 


the holding of his hand in a flame, or the cutting off of his own ear, 
neither for his foible of trying to murder those who were untiring 
in their devotion to him, but for his output as a painter. These 
magnificent tomes reproduce in black and white more than a 


(Continued on page 77) 
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The Father of Russian Humor and Realism 
By Alexander I. Nazaroff 


ITH the publication of Gogol’s collected works,(*) 

\ \ American readers will have access to the great river- 

head of Russian realism. The place which this writer 
occupies in the history of Russian prose is one of honor and glory. 
Gogol’s older contemporary, Pushkin, the unsurpassed Russian 
poet, gave Russia her modern language and verse. To his younger 
friend, Gogol, Russia owes her modern realistic prose. Not 
without cause is the period which followed his death in 1852— 
and which continued until the 
beginning of Russian decadence 
at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury—called the Gogolean period 
of Russian literature. But he is 
great not only because of his 
historical réle. Rather is his 
greatness as an individual genius 
responsible for the réle he played 
in the history of literature. Good 
writers are many in every coun- 
try; undying geniuses who, like 
wine, grow in esteem with years, 
are few. In Russian literature 
Gogol is one of these. Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky are two others. 
Great writers like Turgenef and 
Chekhov, however honorable 
their place, belong to a lesser 
constellation. To this must be 
added that Gogol’s genius has 
been repeated by no one of his 
successors: the sadness of Rus- 
sian literature is. proverbial, and 
it sounds almost paradoxical that 
the father of Russian realism, 
Gogol, happened to be an unsur- 
passed master of humor and 
laughter. 

Nickolay Vassilievitch Gogol 
was the descendant of a Little- 
Russian (Ukrainian) noble family, 
well known in the history of the 
country. He was born in 1809 : 
at Sorochintzy, near Poltava, and from childhood up he imbibed 
the romantic spirit of this Russian border region, peopled with 
descendants of the Dnieper Cossacks, in whose memory wars 
against Poland and the Turkish Sultan were still fresh enough to 
stimulate imagination. Gogol’s father was a highly enlightened 
lover of literature, and author of a few light comedies. From his 
mother the great writer inherited a deep religiousness and a 
mystical twist of mind. Ukraine is renowned for its mild humor, 
and this also became a part of Gogol’s nature. In his childhood 
and early youth, however, he did not display any talents; his 
teachers at the Niejin Gimnazium, indeed, were fully justified 
in disliking the long-nosed, caricature-like, lazy, conceited and 
obstinate “Khokhol” (Ukrainian). At the age of nineteen he 
went to St. Petersburg and obtained a place of no importance in 
a governmental office. Soon he got into contact with the best 
representatives of the Russian literary world (Pushkin, Fukovsky, 


—— 


() Tue Cottecrep Works or Nrkotay Gocou. Translated by Con- 
stance Garnett. Volumes I and II: ‘‘Dead Souls.’ New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1923. 





NIKOLAY GOGOL 


Polevoy, ete.), and in 1830 he published his first series of short 
stories, “Evenings on a Farm in the Ukraine.” The genius and 
the deep originality of the young writer won general praise and 
opened the road to his literary career. In the five years that 
followed (1831-1836) he wrote almost all the works (with the 
exception of “Dead Souls’) that etched the glorious realistic 
epoch of Russian literature. 

In a letter to a friend Gogol described the early phase of his 
creative work in the following 
words: 


To amuse myself I devised 
whatever laughable thing my 
mind could produce. I created 
comical persons and characters, 
and placed them in most comical 
situations, without troubling 
myself as to what was the pur- 
pose or the use of it. Youth 
prompted me to do so. 


Thus it was with laughter on 
his lips that the young writer 
broke the old tradition and 
inaugurated a new era. It must 
be remembered that at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
Russian prose still lacked origi- 
nality and was not national. 
Most of the writers were strongly 
influenced by Western (mostly 
German) Romanticism, and gave 
Russian names to heroes and 
situations in which there was 
little that was typical of Russia. 

Even in his earliest works— 
“Evenings on a Farm,” “Tarass 
Bulba” (a_ historical novel); 
“Viy” (a fantastic story), ete.— 
Gogol displayed a keen, unmis- 
takable realism in treatment of 
detail, in reproducing the talk of 
the common people, in psycho- 
logical characterization. It was a 
real Little Russia that he depicted, a section of life throbbing 
with a typical, romantic, humorous local color. But his choice of 
subjects was still closely akin to that of Romanticism. Witches 
and wizards, legends with a great deal of the supernatural and un- 
real, idealized heroes—these still attracted his attention. It must 
be said, however, that these unrealities were purely and typically 
Little-Russian and national. Besides that, they were intermin- 
gled with real life and real people, and contained so much good- 


- natured, truly Gogolean laughter, that no one could have accused 


the young writer of imitation. 

In the works that followed, Gogol definitely abandoned Roman- 
ticism for the new ways of purely realistic art. At the same time 
the nature of his laughter began to change: unsophisticated 
cheerfulness gave way to the famous Gogolean “laughter through 
tears.” Satire free from all bitterness or anger, with a loving 
compassion for men—such is the spirit permeating his master- 
pieces, “Old-Fashioned Landlords,’ “How Ivan Ivanovitch 
Quarrelled with Ivan Nikiforovitch,” “The Mantle,” and his 
famous stage-comedy, “The Inspector.” 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Certain Books in Black or Red 
By Brander Matthews 


HIS is a book ®& 
for — book-lov- 
ers.() It is not 


for mere book-collec- 
tors, avid of volumes 
with no other merit 
than rarity. It is for 
true book-lovers who 
- know their own minds 
and are not led astray 
by the veering whims 
of the book-market, 
which is at one mo- a 
ment seeking out ee Ale OSS MOSS EELS EU RSG i Sa A ee 
dines, Bodonis, Elze- ‘VM A COCKALORUM,” HE SOFTLY 
virs,”’ and at another MURMURED 
absurdly boosting the From “Davy and the Goblin” 
price of artfully limited By permission Houghton Mifflin Co. 
first editions of con- 
temporary British bardlings. It is a book for those who do not 
run as they read, but yield themselves leisurely and luxuriously 
to the charm of their chosen tomes, regardless of the contempt 
in which these cherished volumes may be held by the misguided 
creatures which are ever seeking out “the good edition—the one 
with the misprint.” It is a book for the fireside, to take its 
place in time on the shelves by the side of John Hill Burton’s 
-“Book-Hunter” and of Andrew Lang’s “ Books and Bookmen.” 
It is a book for those of limited means who garner slowly and 
inexpensively the neglected volumes they cherish for reasons of 
their own, unknown to the opulent acquisitor of Tall Copies and 
Roger Payne Bindings. It is a book for which the true book- 
lover has reason to be thankful, for it consorts with his homely 
likings and with his humble purse. 

If Mr. Pearson can not say with Lord Beaconsfield that he 
was “born in a library,” he might say, with Southey: 





My days among the Dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 

My never failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 


But it is not in the mighty minds that he is most interested. 
He could echo Lowell’s proud boast, “I am a book man’’, and 
he could also make his own Dr. Holmes’s assertion, “I like books; 
I was born and bred among them and have the same easy feeling 
when I get into their presence that a stable boy has among 
horses.” . 

Mr. Pearson is by profession a librarian; and it is his present 
duty to edit the monthly Bulletin and the other publications 
of the New York Public Library. Even if his “days among the 
Dead are past,” he is himself tinglingly lively. He is learned 
in the lore of the library, but he is not awed by it nor is he enslaved 
by it. He is forever turning his back on “the mighty minds of 
old” to chat pleasantly and vivaciously about minds more 
modern and less mighty. He likes to stroll along the leafy by- 
ways of bookland, discovering in his roaming not a few unsus- 
pected vistas. He is human and friendly; he is capable of 
chaffing his fellow-librarians; and I suspect him of a willingness, 
under due provocation, to “speak disrespectfully of the equator.” 





(4) Books in Back or Rep. By Edmund Lester Pearson. Illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. 213 pp. $3.50. 


He has both common sense and the sense of humor—if so be that 
these are different qualities. In fact, I should be inclined to 
term him the most unpedantic of librarians, if I had not had the 
privilege of a fleeting acquaintance with Frederick B. Perkins 
(some time attached to the Boston Public Library and deserving 
to be remembered for all time as the author of “ Devil-Puzzlers,” 
one of the most ingeniously humorous of American short-stories). 

There are a round dozen of papers garnered in this sheaf, and 
all of them are about books—except one, the seventh, which is 
about a bird, a paper which has no right whatever to be included 
in this lordly tome, and which none the less no reader of this 
lordly tome will wish away, because it makes us acquainted with 
the sayings and doings of a feathered biped whose opinions de- 
serve to be chronicled at least as abundantly as those of more 
than one of the bipeds without feathers who have recently inflicted 
upon us their stodgy autobiographies. The hero of this strange 
eventful history is a parrot, Peter by name, whose acquaintance 
we are delighted to make. Like all his tribe he is rather a pro- 
found thinker than a brilliant conversationalist; and no passage 
in the pages Mr. Pearson has here devoted to him is more delec- 
table than the imagined soliloquy of this monolog-artist. I do 
not wish to overpraise Mr. Pearson’s character-study, the result 
of loving observation and of intimate companionship, but I 
can not help feeling (after two readings) that this portrait is 
worthy of being compared—or at least contrasted—with those 


profound psychological portrayals, Charles Dudley Warner’s 
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tribute to Calvin, a cat of stern virtues, and Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier’s eulogy of Agrippina, a cat of high degree. I am aware that 
this is a lofty laudation of Mr. Pearson’s sketch from life; but I 
think that it is deserved. JI have never been owned by a parrot, 
so I can not speak with authority; but I have been thrall to two 
cats, one named for his color, Thomas Gray, and the other from 
her character, Cleopatra. It may make the latter less remote 
to the reader if I record here that a Hibernian ancillary of our 
household always called her “Cleopatrick’’—an unfit appella- 
tion for the female of the species. 

The other eleven of Mr. Pearson’s papers are properly devoted 
to books in black or red—or yellow. And I confess that no one 
of his playful papers gave me more pleasure than that devoted 
to the saffron-backed Dime Novels of the late Mr. Beadle, il- 
famed among the ignorant who are unaware of their ultra- 
Puritan purity. They began to appear in the early years of the 
Civil War; and when I was a boy in a dismal boarding-school at 
Sing Sing, in the winters of 1861-1863, I reveled in their thrilling 
and innocuous record of innocent and imminent danger. I re- 
member my envy of an elder schoolmate who boasted that he 
had read fifty of them, whereas I had never been privileged to 
peruse more than a scant half as many. It may be that it is due 
to the beneficent Mr. Beadle that in my youth I acquired a bias 
toward literature and therefore that now in my old age Iam en- 
gaged in inditing this book-review. I recall distinctly that I 
found Beadle’s booklets easier reading than “Ivanhoe,” which I 
borrowed from the school-library and which I had to begin three 
several times before I could get past the discourse of the Saxon 
peasant. I confess that I had a higher opinion of Mr. Henry 
Huntington’s catholicity of taste when I read not long ago that 
he had bought a Beadle collection to be honorably preserved 
alongside his collection of Elizabethan literature; and I make 
no doubt that if the Dime Novels of my school-days had been 
in circulation in Shakespeare’s boyhood the Bard would have 
joyed in them, as no doubt he did in the Chapbooks which were 
their Tudor equivalent. 

I can not refrain from quoting here, perhaps at undue length, 
the opening paragraphs of Mr. Pearson’s disquisition on these 
juvenile classics, all “unknown to Lowndes”: 


A few years ago I wrote a little parable to try to make clear the 
quarrel of the dime novel versus the respectable novel. In it, a 
small boy was supposed to have been detected by one of the guard- 
ians of his literary morals reading one of those ancient bugbears— 
a dime novel. He is sent to his home in deep disgrace, accom- 
panied by the shameful pamphlet, and also by a highly recom- 
mended and entirely proper story—to wit, ‘‘Treasure Island,” 
which. all well-informed grown-ups not only allow to children, but 
fairly cram down their throats. The boy’s aunt and another lady, 





who have him in their care, open the package con- 
taining the two books and inspect them quite without 
either prejudice or knowledge. They are fearfully con- 
cerned because Horace has been ‘‘reading a dime 
novel,” since they have not the least fragment of 
doubt that such an action is the first step which 
leads to the gallows in this world and damnation 
in the next. Sampling the two books, in order to 
separate the dove from the serpent, they dip first 
into “Treasure Island” and naturally come upon a 
gory fight. Bloodshed and violence! Can there be 
any doubt that this is the well of poison? ‘They 
instantly seize Stevenson’s novel with the fire-tongs 
and carry it off to be consumed in the kitchen 
stove. Thus, having ridded the house of contamina- 
tion, they come back to “Luck and Pluck, or 
Working for the Government,” the very book for 
which Horace was at that moment whimpering in 
bed, supperless. They read the opening pages of it, 
and find a tale so extremely chaste, ethical, and 
overflowing with rectitude, that they salute it as on 
a par. with those in their own favorite magazine, the 
Congregational Observer. 

But I wasted my pains. Nobody believed’ in 
“Tuek and Pluck,’ altho I solemnly declare that 
the extract which I quoted was copied verbatim 
from a dime or “‘half-dime” novel of that title bought 
by me “in the open market.” Then, as now (for 
some horror of the dime novel still lingers, here 
and there, just as Beelzebub still inspires fear), the dime novel is 
roundly denounced by persons who never read a page from one of 
them in their lives, as the cigaret is assailed by reformers like Miss 
Lucy Page Gaston, who very likely never smoked a whole box of 
cigarets at one time in all her career. 


Mr. Pearson chats affably and without affectation—he is, 
indeed, the least affected of writers—about “Literary Hoaxes,” 
paying proper attention to his own skit, the “Old Librarian’s 
Almanack,” to the catalog of the unique Fortsas collection, to 
the Author’s Club appreciation of the non-existent Feodor 
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HAN YU, WHO WROTE A FIRM NOTE TO A CROCODILE, AND 
WON A DIPLOMATIC VICTORY 
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Vladimir Larrovitch, and to the twenty-seven thousand forged 
letters which Vrain Lucas peddled, retail and wholesale, to 
Michel Chasles, including epistles from Cesar to Cleopatra and 
from Lazarus to St. Peter—all of them in French! Thereafter 
Mr. Pearson gossips discursively about “ Book-Shops” and about 
the “Search for Curious Books”—by which title he does not 
mean the malodorous “Curiosa”’ “Facetiz,’’ as they are 
often called in second-hand catalogs; he means the far more 
amusing volumes which are odd and unusual and which not 
infrequently fall into “the class of unintentional humor’’—the 
Portuguese manual for conversation for one, the “Life and 
Opinions of John Buncle, Esq.” for another, and for a third Pro- 
fessor Giles’s “ Chinese Biographical Dictionary,” from which last 
Mr. Pearson makes a few enticing and very 

In his paper on “An Amer- 
ican Eccentric,” in which he has 
resuscitated the faded figure of 
Lord Timothy Dexter of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, Mr. 
-Pearson profits by his  biblio- 
graphic training and sets before 
us the results of his inquiry into 
the two deeds of Dexter’s which 
have kept his memory green, his 
alleged shipping of a cargo of 
warming-pans to the West Indies 
and his alleged printing of a page 
of punctuation marks at the 
end of one of his books. Dexter’s 
orthography was as eccentric as 
his punctuation, as this extract 
from one of his books amply 
demonstrates: 





amusing excerpts. 


... one more fpect Drole A 
Nouf I Dreamed of worming 
pans three Nits that they would 
doue in the weft inges I got not 
more than fortey two thoufand 
put them in Nine veffels for dif- 
rent ports that tuck good hold—I 
cleared sevinty nine per sent— 
the pans thay mad yous of them 
for Coucking . . «. 


But I have no space, here and 
now, to comment on each and 
every one of Mr. Pearson’s 
piquant papers or to make any 
further quotation from them, so 
I skip straightway to the last of 
all, which is aptly entitled “ With 
Acknowledgments to Thomas 
De Quincey” and which is a sort 
of sequel to or commentary on “Murder as a Fine Art.” Mr. 
Pearson is a collector of Murders, and the most discriminating 
and fastidious of collectors. To be included in his collection a 
murder must be bold, ingenious, and free from artistic vul- 
garity—which rules out at once all the brutal assassinations 
provoked by amorous jealousy. As a murder-fancier Mr. 
Pearson pleads that “murder is not a topic foreign to any of us.” 
He quotes an opinion of James Payn (that cheerful essayist 
and skilful story-teller—his “Confidential Agent” is the most 
successful of disappearance stories)—an opinion that “one person 
in every five hundred is an undiscovered murderer.” The late 
H. B. Irving-said that he was once one of three men discussing 
this subject in a London Club, and they were able to name six 
persons of their various acquaintance who were, or had been, 
“suspected of being successful murderers.” 

This quotation gave me pause. Unless my acquaintance has 
been less various than that of these three Londoners, I ought to 
be able to contribute my pair of assassins. Thus put to the 
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question, I took up a collection of my memories; and to my acute 
delight I discovered that I also had held converse with two men, 
each of whom may (or may not—I assert nothing) have made 
away with his wife. One of them was an actor-author who was 
believed to have taken his elderly and no-longer-attractive 
spouse up a Swiss mountain and to have come down without her. 
And the other—well, he, when I last heard of him, was livi ing 
with his fourth wife, his second and his third having died suddenly 
and inexplica bly. I am myself no murder-fancier, yet I was 
elevated in my own esteem when I found myself qualified to 
fellowship with those three men in that London club. (Was it 
the Savile, I wonder?) 

Mr. Pearson strays now and again from the murders of fact to 
the murders of fiction. He fails to mention two of the latter 
which have always appealed to 
me, the taking off of King Aga- 
memnon in his bath and_ of 
King Duncan in his sleep, behind 
closed doors in both cases, and 
therefore with all the gruesome 
details out of sight. Then there 





is that masterpiece of story- 
telling, the “Chef d’ceuvre du 
Crime” of M. Jean Richepin 


of the French Academy, a tale 
which would have filled the soul 
of Poe with joy. I doubt if Poe 
(or De Quincey either, for that 
matter) would have cared greatly 
for the “Long Arm,” Mrs. Mary 
E. Wilkins-Freeman’s utilization 
of the Borden murder. And 
then there is John Hay’s story 
of the “Blood Seedling.” But 
only a few of us know where to 
find that. 
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Mr. Pearson quotes with ap- 
proval the verdict of Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge on the 
subject of murder in literature, 


as summed up in one of his 
books: 


Now, nothing is more interest- 
ing than murder. Murder is the 
material of great literature—the 
raw material, if you will, but is 
not raw material essential to 
production, as well in art as 
in manufacture? What distin- 
guishes De Quincey’s famous 
Postscript on certain memorable murders from the grewsome 
scareheaded “‘stories” of the purveyor for the daily press? 
Surely not the matter! The bare plot of the sublimest of Greek 
tragedies, The “Agamemnon” of Aischylus, finds its closest parallel 
in a horrible butchery i in low life that occurred in New York a few 
years ago. 


Conventional phrases are always tiresome enough, but none is 
more so than that of “morbid curiosity” as applied to the desire to 
know the circumstances of a great crime. The phrase is like a proy- 
erb: it is only half true, tho it masquerades as one of the eternal 
verities. Curiosity is natural; without it a man is a mere block, in- 
capable of intellectual advancement. And curiosity about crime 
and criminals is no less natural, no further morbid—that is, diseased 
or abnormal—than that which attaches to any other startling event 
or remarkable personage. Like all other forms of curiosity, it may 
become morbid, and perhaps it is well to restrain it—but that is not 
the question. 


As a connoisseur of murders fit for literary use, however, Mr. 
Pearson rules out certain large classes besides that due to amorous 
jealousy, and the reasons he gives are not the least interesting 
part of his book. 
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Travels and Opinions of a United States Senator 
By Maurice Francis Egan 


It gives us the Laoco6n, repro- 
duced, and we are made to understand that this terrible 
struggle of the entangled father and sons with the ruthless boa- 
constrictors—they are evidently Japanese snakes, by the way— 
is a symbol of the present condition of the world. It seems im- 
possible that the Senator, known for his optimism in real life, 
should so affright us; and we are right, for one of the last pictures 
in his book is that of a lovely lady, evidently photos ae from 
life, sheltered by the American 
flag. Nothing could be more 
gallant or hopeful, after all! 

The volume is made up of very 
personal comments on human 
begs, events and places. There 
is only one man who could have 
written it, a man with the courage 
of his convictions, accustomed to 
great freedom of speech, with 
prejudices that are almost prin- 
ciples, and a citizen of a State 
which, if it were not for its un- 
fortunate geographical position, 
might have been a nation by it- 
self; for Senator Phelan, while he 
is proud to be an American, makes 
it plain that he is at least as proud 
to be a Californian. He does not 
love Washington less, but San 
Francisco more. He gives a new 
note to the literature of travel. 
The book is nothing if not original, 
and the frankness and wit of the 
author may almost disarm the 
serried ranks of those critics who 
believe him to be a social and po- 
litical heretic. 

“The vice of the United 
States,” Senator Phelan says, 
considering the Hawaiian situa- 
tion, 


ENATOR PHELAN’S volume, “Travel and Comment,’ (*) 
S opens with a note of horror. 


is living only from day to day. 
Since it is our habit to move 
slowly, because there is no 
leadership under the Congres- 
sional system, let us inquire in 
what order we should proceed. If we had a parliamentary system, 
the Premier would propose a measure and press it with the weight 
of the Government to a speedy conclusion. It would win, or he 
would lose and be compelled at once to appeal to the country on that 
issue. We dawdle; we palaver with diplomatists who take easy ad- 
vantage of the national habit of putting things off, which invariably 
increases difficulties and multiplies problems. 

Look at unhappy California. The Federal Government refused to 
recognize the Japanese menace until to-day. Now there are one 
hundred thousand reasons urged by Japan why we should do nothing. 
The rights of resident Japanese—one hundred thousand in one State 
and three hundred and fifty thousand in the United States—unas- 
similable, indige stible, creating economic disturbances and labor dis- 
tress, are pressing for consideration. They steal in between the 
meshes of the law and breed with alarming rapidity. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
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States Senator from California. 
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JAMES D. PHELAN 


Senator Phelan does not confound the attitude of Japan with 
that of China. The Chinese might be permitted to come into the 
State of California, with certain reservations; but he will have 
none of the Japanese. He believes that Japan is carrying on as 
subtle a propaganda in the United States as Germany carried on, 
preceding and during the war. The object of the Japanese cabal 
is so to bewilder and “poppy-seed” the people of the United 
States that Japan may gain her ends without striking a blow. If 
Senator Phelan is right in his assertion that distinguished jour- 
nalists, publicists and authors ate 
on the pay-roll of the Japanese 


that they do not work more en- 
thusiastically; and in the City of 
Washington there seem to be 
many gentlemen sympathetic 
with Japan who show no evi- 
dences of the wealth which the 
government of the Mikado is said 
to be pouring out. 


outraged by some of the state- 
ments printed in American maga- 
zines ridiculing Californians for 
objecting to an invasion of aliens 
which will suffocate and crush 
the American citizen after the 
manner of the serpents in the ap- 
palling Laocoén. The Senator is 
justly indignant at the claim that 
the position of the Californians 
might disturb diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, and very severe 
on “a former American Ambas- 
sador”’ to that country who had 
come “under the spell of the 
cherry blossom and chrysanthe- 
mum,” altho he was an honor- 
able “but misguided man.” 

The Senator supports Califor- 
nia’s attitude in denying “aliens 
ineligible to citizenship and resi- 
dents of California” the right 
freely to purchase agricultural 
land, as other aliens do; and he 
adds that this is the whole Cali- 
fornia case. It is forgotten, he thinks, that Japan does not give 
the land-purchasing privilege to foreigners; it is evident, he says, 
that if the right of unlimited possession of land were admitted, 
the subjects of the Mikado would drive the Americans in Cali- 
fornia entirely from the soil. The land law of that State not only 
prohibits purchase, but prohibits sale. The author declares that 
California has discovered what Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and certain islands of the sea have discovered—that the owning 
of land by the Japanese in fee simple is incompatible with our 
civilization and freedom. Once the Japanese acquires landed 
property, it is his under the law, and the whole force of the 
Federal and State Governments will stand behind him in order to 
protect him; but to give the Japanese equal rights is to destroy 


the white man; and the first duty of the State of California 
is to preserve the civilization of the whites and enable them 


to live. 


Government, it seems remarkable 


Senator Phelan is shocked and 
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It must not be assumed that Senator Phelan permits his objec- 
tion to the overflow of Japanese into his State to blind him as to 
the virtue or destiny of the Japanese people. He believes that 
Japan’s present territorial possessions are ample for her popula- 
tion, and that she has a perfect right to expand, provided she 
does not seek preferential or special rights from us. He hints, 
too, that the great body of the Japanese do not want to move 
from their own country, but that the cry for foreign expansion 
is merely a dodge of the military leaders to cloak aggression. 

In a word, the Japanese people are very well satisfied with their 
place in the sun, but some of their political rulers, instead of 
legitimately improving the business advantages of Japan and 
helping to make it an industrial nation, which would settle the 
problem of overpopulation, prefer to have the population thinned 
down by wars, which would mean victory, prestige, glory—in the 
old sense—and an enormous acquired territory. There are 
groups in Japan, too, who feel that as the Japanese in the United 
States will always look to their own country as their home—at 
least, as their final home—Japan ought to enjoy the influx of 
their earnings, just as other countries have been enriched by the 
earnings of emigrants. Japan is canny enough to want her 
share of the overdrip of gold that causes the United States to be 
regarded in Europe and the East as the conquistadores regarded 
the land of the Incas. 

Senator Phelan discovered Lord Northcliffe to be very sympa- 
thetic. One reason for this was that Northcliffe was most anxious 
for cooperation between Great Britain and the United States 
against “the yellow peril.” He found Northcliffe genial and im- 
pulsive; he saw no reason why England should not give America 
the use of Singapore as a naval base, in case she became involved 
with an Asiatic power, and he believed that the natural alinement 
of the world*should be on racial lines; that the white man should 
preserve his supremacy in the Pacific, always with an eye on the 
intentions of Japan. 

The Senator has respect for the “plucky” King Alfonso of 
Spain, who for a time was indignant that the United States 
should have declared war against his country because the blowing 
up of the Mazne had been falsely reported to be from without in- 
stead of from within. Senator Phelan was most desirous that the 
King should not remain under a misapprehension that a board of 
engineers appointed by the United States had found that the 
explosion was from within, but that this fact had been concealed. 
By this time His Majesty has been informed, probably, that the 
explosion was not from within. 

This book is very modern, and the author possesses the 
journalistic art of giving objective impressions which are news in 
themselves. And he knows how to get the best out of an inter- 
view, which is, of late, almost a lost art in the newspaper world. 
Knowing Senator Phelan’s constant devotion to the cause -of 
Trish liberty, one turns with interest to his opinions on that sub- 
ject. After a conversation with Sir Horace Plunkett he wrote: 


A practical man, cultured and philanthropic, living in the world 
of men and trying to accomplish some immediate good for the benefit 
of his fellows. He presided over the Irish Convention, which failed 
to avert war, but whose purpose was the highest. He is the proponent 
of the extensive and successful cooperation movement in Ireland, by 
which farmers have been brought together to market their produce. 
In public life he has labored for practical results and is no doctrinaire. 
He analyzed the situation by saying that the young men have no 
employment, and have been barred, by the succession of recent 
events, from emigration, and are drawn into the field, on one side or 
on the other, to wage war, because they have nothing else to do. 

Sir Horace says: ‘To find occupation for nine-tenths of the young 
men, who will be without military, constabulary or other employment 
at the conclusion of the present disturbance, is the practical problem 
of Irish peace. . . . ‘There is absolutely only one way to Irish peace. That 
way, the direct opposite to the coalition government’s way, is through 
the unity and not the partition of Ireland.” This partition, he says, 
is dictated in the interests of one-fifth of the Irish people and can not 
endure in its present form. He adds: “It is widely believed that 
this constitutional outrage (as it is considered in twenty-eight out of 
thirty-two counties of Ireland) was perpetrated in order to dilute 
the industrial vote of Ulster, and thus prevent Ulster from considering 
the propriety of joining the Free State.” He refers to the failure 
‘of the British Government to enforce its own treaty in establishing 


boundaries between the two states. He calls it ‘‘the final blunder of 
British statesmanship.” He is liberal-minded and deeply concerned 
about the condition of his country and the destruction of its youth, 
by incompetent governments and fanatical—that is, unbusinesslike— 
compatriots. Sir Horace is a rock of sense and will emerge from the 
confusion of the times as a wise and accepted counselor. 


The chapter on the Irish Free State written on the spot by the 
Senator must excite serious attention, as it is the work of a man 
who finds himself forced to judge conscientiously in’a matter 
which has always concerned him deeply. He can not be called a 
cold, heartless or one-sided observer, and one fine quality in this 
volume is its entire freedom from what may be called an “ulterior 
motive.” It certainly corroborates the opinion of the late 
Mr. Franklin Lane of Senator Phelan’s courage, high ideals 
and loyalty. 

The Senator holds no brief against the cementing of good rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain; but he em- 
phasizes the assertion that had not Germany blundered so 
grievously by the invasion of Belgium, by ruthless torpedo war- 
fare, by bad faith, and by the assumption that Germans might 
destroy American lives and property without reprisal from a 
nation of “ice-cream eaters,” the United States would never have 
gone to war on behalf of the Allies. The action of the English 
Government in violating international law, its aggressions on 
neutral commerce, its blacklisting of American merchants, would 
have provoked a declaration of war from the United States, such 
had become the temper of a majority of the American people; 
and he hopes that this truth, obscured in the general hatred of 
German tyranny, will be remembered in the future by the rulers 
of a country with which, in the nature of things, it would be a 
world-misfortune if our nation were not friendly. Senator 
Phelan writes on page 250: 


In Paris I met my friend, Colonel E. M. House, at a dinner party, 
where several diplomatists were present, and, when grouped together 
after dinner, the ever-recurring discussion of the war, its causes, con- 
duct and consequences, took place. There was nothing confidential 
about it. Colonel House, having held a position which made him 
peculiarly qualified to speak, said that at one timeit was much more 
likely that America would have been at war with England than with 
Germany. 


Senator Phelan fell in love, Platonically, of course, with Lady 
Astor. This was to be expected. Lady Astor is opposed to a 
soldiers’ bonus. “It is a gift of money to a section of the people 
and will corrupt the nation. Heaven knews, we are now corrupt 
enough!’ Senator Phelan replied: “We want to recompense our 
fighting men because, Lady Astor, you must bear in mind that 
they saved England. Furthermore,” the amazing Senator con- 
tinued, “in England you can give your fighting men honors; we 
can only give them money.” With which, Senator Phelan insin- 
uates, if they were English they might purchase honors. Lady 
Astor simply “smiled resignedly,’’ and Senator Phelan declares 
with enthusiasm that she possesses “a charm and piquancy which 
is almost girlish.” 5 

He repeats with pleasure President Wilson’s mot on the accep- 
tance of the statuette of Robert Emmet, when he said that he 
knew he had some Irish blood in his veins because he “ frequently 
enjoyed many moments of delightful irresponsibility.” Nearly 
all of us will find enjoyment in Senator Phelan’s description of 
Monte Carlo. He makes one feel its charm so adequately that 
one is almost tempted to cable over to some friend there to put a 
hundred or two on the red. He is a veritable temptation. He 
gives us an edifying story of little Johnny, who, on being com- 
manded by his clergyman to be a good boy, answered: “I will 
try, sir, but I know I’ll lose a heap of fun.” Senator Phelan, we 
regret to say, seems to be of the same opinion, altho after cele- 
brating their joys of the dominion of the Prince of Monaco he 
draws himself up and adds: “The passive encouragement given 
Monte Carlo by the French and Italian Governments is most 
reprehensible.” This is an edifying cliché, but it is not convincing. 
Californians, however, will no doubt take it for what it is worth, 
and it will add another reason for their gay and chuckling accep- 
tance of a book which represents a typical Californian at his best. 
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Around the World by the All-Book Route 


By Isaac Anderson 


S THE yacation season approaches, the wanderlust makes 
itself felt, and, as Chaucer expresses it, “Than longen 
folk to gon on pilgrimages.”” The vast majority of these 

pilgrimages must necessarily be restricted to a mere two-weeks’ 
trip to the seashore, the moun- 
tains, or some sylvan resort not 
too many miles from home. For 
the favored few, however, who 
are able to visit foreign lands 
there are guide-books a-plenty. 
It may be mentioned in passing 
that the well-known Baedeker 
guides, which were for a short 
time out of print, are now again 
available. But such books tell 
us only of places that are more 
or less frequented by tourists. 
He who would learn something of 
remoter places must turn to the 
books of the more adventurous 
spirits. 
There is no guide-book to the 
country described in F. W. Up de 
Graff’s “Head Hunters of the 
Amazon” (') nor is it likely 
that any mere sightseer would 
care to visit that region: he 
would rather encounter its dan- 
gers and hardships in a book 
than in person. Mr. Up de 
Graff went to Ecuador to seek 
his fortune. He found employ~ 
ment as manager of a salt works at Salinas, but, by adopting the 
utterly unprecedented policy of paying his workmen the wages 
which they had been promised, he made himself unpopular with 
his employer and found it expedient to resign. Instead of re- 
turning to the United States by the way he had come, he decided 
to cross the Andes to the headwaters of the Amazon and travel 
by canoe to a point where he could find a steamer to take him to 
the Atlantic coast. Such a journey is in itself an adventure that 





NATIVE BOAT ON LAKE TANGANYIKA 
From “On the Gorilla Trail,” by Mary H. Bradley. 


(Appleton) 


few men would care to undertake, but it was not enough for 
Mr. Up de Graff. He made numerous side-trips up different 


(}) HEAD HunTERS or THE Amazon. By F. W. Up de Graff. With 
a Foreword by Kermit Roosevelt. Illustrated. 337 pages. New York: 


Duffield & Co. $5.00, 





MOUNTAIN GOATS, SNOWFLAKES AGAINST THE BLUE SKY 


From “ Romantic Canada,” by Victoria Hayward. 


tributaries of the Amazon in search of rubber, gold, and, most of 
all, adventure. He found some of each, and more than enough 


of the latter, particularly on his visit to the country of the head 
hunters. 


On this occasion he was accompanied by several white 
companions whom he had picked 
up in the course of his wanderings, 
and whom he had organized into 
an expedition to search for the 
gold-mines of the Incas. The 
first tribe of head hunters en- 
countered was won over by gifts, 
and was, outwardly at least, 
friendly to Mr. Up de Graff and 
his party. Later on the white 
men accompanied’ these head 
hunters on a raid against. an- 
other tribe and witnessed not 
only the battle which ensued but 
also the shrinking and curing of 
the heads which the victors 
brought back to camp. Mr, 
Up de Graff describes the proc- 
ess in all its gory details. Curi- 


all the care that has been ex- 
pended on their preparation, are 
prized as trophies only until the 
Feast of Rejoicing over the vic- 
tory has been held. After that 
they seem to lose their value, 
and are thrown about carelessly 
or given to the children as play- 
things. Mr. Up de Graff’s experience among the head hunters 
is only one of the many thrilling adventures that give his book a 
place by itself among 
records of travel. 
Ecuador is a coun- 
try so seldom visited 
by tourists that Mrs. 
Blair Niles, who has 
set down her impres- 
sions of the people 
in “Casual Wander- 
ings in Ecuador’ (?) . 
found it difficult to 
make the natives be- 
lieve that she and 
her husband were 
traveling merely for 
pleasure. The only 
one who really under- 
stood was a_ guide 
who called himself 
excursionista, because 
he loved to wander 
from place to place. 
To him, the attitude 
of his employers was 
perfectly rational. 


(Macmillan) 
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ROCK BRASILIANO 





SAWN OUUWUI 


From “In the Wake of the Buccaneers,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill. (Century) 


They were eacursionistas like himself. 


?) CasuaL Wanprrincs IN Ecuapor. By Blair Niles. Photo- 
graphs by Robert L. Niles, Jr.. 249 pages. New York: The Century 
Core h2:50; f 


ously enough, these heads, after. 
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A TYPICAL GRAIN-WAGON IN ARGENTINA 
From “ The Tail of the Hemisphere,” by Frank G. Carpenter. (Doubleday) 


Mrs. Niles has no thrilling adventures to relate, but her lively 
and sympathetic descriptions of places and people make very 
pleasant reading indeed. 

In “The New Argentina,”’(*) W. H. Koebel tells of a country 
which is rapidly becoming one of the greatest food-producing 
regions of the world. The volume is more than a mere book of 
travel. It contains a brief résumé of the history of Argentina, 
a description of its natural resources, and a discussion of their 
probable future development. There is much information which 
should be of great value to those who have or contemplate having 
commercial relations with our South American neighbor. 

The same territory, as well as that of the neighboring country, 
Chile, is covered in “The Tail of the Hemisphere,” (*) by Frank 
G. Carpenter, whose travel books are always interesting and in- 
formative. The present volume is the result of two journeys to 
Chile and Argentina, on one of which he crossed the Andes by 
rail, while on the other he sailed through the Strait of Magellan, 
visiting Tierra del Fuego and the Falkland Islands en route. He 
tells of the Indians inhabiting the shores of the Strait, whose 
winter raiment consists of a coating of seal or fish oil, and nothing 
more. Yet they seemed to be perfectly comfortable, altho at the 
time Mr. Carpenter saw them it was so cold that he was shivering 
in a heavy overcoat. 

“Alaska, Our Northern Wonderland,” (*) by the same author, 
is a graphic description of the other extremity of the Western 
. Hemisphere. To those of us who still retain the early impression 
of Alaska—so prevalent at the time of the Territory’s purchase 
that it was jocularly referred to as “Seward’s ice-box”—it is 
rather surprizing to see it described as a land of flowers. Yet 
Mr. Carpenter tells of seeing dahlias as large as dinner plates, 
‘and growing so high that he could scarcely reach the tops of the 
stalks. Nor is this the only surprize. On almost every page 
one finds something to upset one’s preconceived opinions con- 
cerning our northernmost possession. Its natural resources are 
by no means confined to its mineral wealth, its fisheries and its 
fur-bearing animals. The territory has agricultural possibilities 
which are just beginning to be developed. The United States 
Government has established agricultural experiment stations 
which have searched the world over to find plants adapted to the 
soil and climate of different parts of Alaska. The reindeer herds, 
which are increasing rapidly, will, it is believed, soon furnish 
large quantities of choice meat for export. An unusually inter- 
esting chapter of Mr. Carpenter’s book is that which deals with 
the “Town of the Good Indians” on Annette I sland, established 
by Father William Duncan, who, in a few years, transformed a 
tribe of cannibals into a law-abiding and self-respecting communit y. 

A voyage quite out of the ordinary was. that undertaken by 


(¢) Tae New Arcentina. By W. H. Koebel. Illustrated. 276 


pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 


_(¢) Tae Tait or THe HemispHere: Corte AND ARGENTINA. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. Illustrated. 298 pages. Garden Citys No Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.00. 


(®) Ataska, Our NortHern WoNDERLAND. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Illustrated. 319 pages. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 





A. Hyatt Verrill and described in his “In the Wake of the Buc- 
caneers.’’(°) Mr. Verrill chartered an island packet which had 
once been a pirate ship, gathered together a nondescript crew, 
and’ cruised among the islands which were once the haunts of 
those bold rovers of the sea. Interspersed among descriptions 
of the islands and the remaining relics of Buccaneer days are 
stories of Blackbeard, Morgan, Lolonais and others of that blood- 
thirsty crew. Regarding Captain Kidd, Mr. Verrill points out 
that it is extremely doubtful whether that famous individual 
ever was a pirate, altho he was tried and executed as one. He 
was never accused of more than a single act of piracy, and that, 
he declared, was the work of his mutinous crew, which had over- 
powered him and confined him to his cabin. Whether or not this 
was true, it is quite certain that Captain Kidd was never entitled 
to the piratical preeminence which fame has accorded him. 

The new and revised edition of “ Bermuda, Past and Present,” (’) 
by Walter B. Hayward, contains, in addition to the historical 
and descriptive matter of the early edition, a chapter on Bermuda’s 
part in the World War and information about the colony’s rise as 
a golfing and sporting center. Bermuda is now said to have two 
of the best eighteen-hole golf courses in the Western Hemisphere. 

“The Call of the Mountains,”(*) by Le Roy Jeffers, is a book 
for mountain climbers and lovers of mountain scenery. It 
records the author’s experiences in climbing various peaks in the 
United States and Canada and describes such scenic wonders as 
the Yosemite, the Grand Cajion, the Yellowstone and others 





GROTTO OF A 


TUSCAN VILLA, A FAVORITE RESIDENCE OF 
THE DE MEDICI FAMILY 


From “Villas of Florence and Tuscany,” by Harold D. Eberlein. 
(Lippincott) 


not so well known to the general public. The volume contains 
many beautiful photographic illustrations. 


(Continued on page 42 


(®) IN tHE Wake or THE Buccaneers. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Il- 
lustrated. 374 pages. New York: The Century Co. $4.00. 


(7) Bermupa, Past AND Present. By Walter B. Hayward. Revised 
edition. Illustrated. 242 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

(®) Tae CALL or THE Mountarns. By Le Roy Jeffers. Illustrated. 
282 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00. 
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CountuyeeLite Press 


Three Studies in English Literature 


Kipling. Galsworthy. Shakespeare 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


“His essential quality is energy—an energy of which 
one might venture to say that it partakes of the driving 
power of the world—a will to live that devotes him to 
the service of life, and this, in his appointed order and 
place, in that England he serves as the leaf serves the 
tree from which it has received its form and law, and 
of which it bears in itself the essential sap. 


‘* Better than any in our days he has represented the 
ancient culture, faith and ideal of this England. More 
than any he has feared and looked ahead for her, and 
when the hour of trial came he embodied her anguish 
and her will. Posterity, looking back and beholding 
the poet against the tragic background of our period, 
will see that his was the soul of his people.” 


—André Chevrillon. 


by André Chevrillon 


With the logical clarity of the French critical manner, the noted 
Academician, Chevrillon, finds in his three subjects the spirit of 
England. His establishment of a continuity between the era of the 
Renaissance and the Victorian Age, and between the great roman- 
ticist and realist of the present day, leads to a brilliant disclosure 
of the dual personality of the poetic empire-builder, the English- 
man. $2.50 


The Lite of Jameson 


by lan Colvin 


Jameson, of “Jameson’s Raid,” a former prime minister of the Union 
of South Africa and co-empire-builder with Cecil Rhodes. 2 vols., $10.00 


The Adding Machine 


by Elmer L. Rice 


A satiric drama on a bookkeeper’s soul. Illustrated with scenes from 
the Theatre Guild production. $1.50 


That Silver Lining 
by Thomas L. Masson 


Thoreau spoke of life as being a “constant state of desperation.” This 


is a helpful book by a famous writer which will-help us not to make 
mountains out of molehills. $2.00 


Wild Animal Homesteads 
by Enos A. Mills 


Like Muir, like Burroughs, Enos Mills tells of the real world of nature 
with tales of animal life as fascinating as those of some make-believe 


land. $2.50 


The Jews in America _ 


by Burton J. Hendrick 


Mr. Hendrick is the first popular writer to show the sharp cleavage in the Jewish race, 7. ¢., between 
the German and Spanish (or Western) Jews and the Polish (or Eastern Jews). The great Jewish 
families in America are of Western stock, the bulk of the three million Jews in this country are of 
Polish origin. With these viewpoints in mind, Mr. Hendrick discusses these questions: Do Jews 
make good Americans? Do Jews dominate American finance? and, Is there a menace in the Polish 


Jew? 


Garden City, New York 





$1.50 


In Canada, 25 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
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Doubleday, 


IKiery Particles 
by C. E. Montague 


“Montague ranks shoulder to shoulder with Kipling, though his point 
of view is utterly different. . . . Every page of Montague’s writing 
shows him steeped and reddened in Shakespeare . . . the man is terrific, 
there is no other word.” —CuRIsTOPHER Mor ey. $1.75 


The Powder of Sympathy 


by Christopher Morley 


A Magical Nostrum or Philtre for inducing affection between Books 
& Readers. Invented by Sir Kenelm Digby in the 17th Century, & 
Now Made Current for all Kinsprits, in this new book. S175 


The House 4y the Windmill 
by Agnes Edwards Rothery 


A novel of Cape Cod, and a story of a Mother that all mothers should 
read for the sake of their children, all sons and daughters in memory 
of their mother. “A remarkable study,” says Agnes Repplier, “‘a very 
readable book.” $1.75 


The Fascinating Stranger 
and Other Stories 
by Booth Tarkington 


Short stories from life, some poignant, others as hilariously funny as 


Penrod. 


$2.00... In a de luxe edition of 377 signed copies, $5.00 


A Shelf of Novels for Summer: 


The Tenth Woman, by Harriet T. Comstock, $1.75; “Old For-Ever,” by 
Alfred Ollivant, $1.75; The Wounded Name, by D. K. Brosier, $2.00; 
The Perilous Seat, by Caroline Dale Snedeker, $1.75; Black Buttes, by 
Clarence E. Mulford, $1.75; Nobody’s Island, by Beatrice Grimshaw, 
$1.75; The Sinister Mark, by Lee Thayer, $1.75; and Without Conditions, 
by Agnes Mure Mackenzie, $1.50. 
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C. E. MONTAGUE 


Charles Edward® Montague was born in 1867. He received 
his education at Balliol College, Oxford, and joined the staff of 
the Manchester Guardian. To-day he is one of the brilliant 
group of editors who have made that great paper world-famous. 


In 1914 Montague enlisted as a private in the 24th Battalion 
of the Royal Fusiliers and rose from the ranks to be a captain 
in 1917. He saw service in the front line trenches in France 
and Belgium during the earlier years of the war and was later 
attached as Captain to the Intelligence Department of the 
British G. H. Q. 


Montague's first publication was A Hind Let Loose (1910), 
which, with The Morning's War (1013), gained the author a 
considerable reputation as a stylist and polished wit. With 
Disenchantment (1920), a novel written in reflection of the 
war and done with bitter irony, realism, and Sheer poetic 
tmagery, Montague was accorded much attention—but it was 
not until this year, with the publication of Fiery Particles, a 
group of brilliant short stories of war and peace, that Montague 
was placed by the critics in his rightful class as one of the great 
modern masters of English prose. Of Fiery Particles, J. D. 
Symon wrote in the Illustrated London News, ‘For art, 
craftmanship and interest, no other recent examples of the 
short story can approach these. Read, then, and be charmed.” 


The Days Journey 


by W. B. Maxwell 


Many British critics and writers have said that W. B. Maxwell is the greatest of modern English 


novelists. 


In The Day’s Journey he has told the story of a great friendship. His subject, and the 


facility with which he has expressed it, have made the publication of his new novel a literary event 


of great importance. 
Price, $2.00 


Garden City, New York 


In Canada, 25 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
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What can be done with 
a camera in the hands 
of one who understands 
its possibilities and its 
limitations and who has 
a feeling for artistic val- 
ues is exemplified in the 
photographs by Edith 8. 
Watson, which adorn the 
pages of “Romantic 
Canada’’(*), by Victoria 
Hayward. There are 
pictures in this book 
which might have come 
from the brush of a 
Millet, and there are 
others which suggest 
etchings by Whistler. 
The author and the pho- 
tographer have pains- 
takingly sought out the 
most romantic spots and 
recorded what they saw 
with rare sympathy and fidelity. An idea of the scope of the 
work may be obtained from a random selection of chapter head- 
ings: “Nova Scotia,” “‘ Newfoundland,” “Labrador,” “Saint 
Pierre et Miquelon,” “Quebec,” “Sainte Anne |’Eglise,” “The 
Abenaki Basket-Makers,” “The Doukhobors,”’ “The Indians 
of Alert Bay.” There are thirty-two chapters in all, and seventy- 
six illustrations. 

Another book which depends for its value quite as much upon 
the illustrations as upon the text is Mr. Eberlein’s “Villas of 
Florence and Tuscany.”("°) The author has selected a number of 
representative villas and described them in detail by means of 
photographs and text. Much interesting historical matter con- 
cerning the noble families who occupied these villas is included 
in the text. While the book will be of greatest value to the arch- 
itect, its sheer beauty will appeal to many others as well. 

“Stained Glass Tours 
in France” (*"), by Charles 
Hitchcock Sherrill, ap- 
pears in a new edition 


which contains some 
photographs and  de- 
scriptive matter not 


found in the earlier edi- 
tions. 
not pretend to be an 
expert in glass, but he 
does appreciate _ its 
beauty, and his book 
should be a_ valuable 
guide for those who wish 
to see the best examples 
of stained-glass work in 
French churches and 
cathedrals. 

Lhe Old Coune 
try” (”), edited by Er- 





FORTY-THREE 


POUND, DORADO 


From “The New Argentina,” by W. H. Koebel. 


(Dodd, Mead 5 
ae speaking, a travel book, 


Illustrated with 
Toronto: The Macmillan 


(°) Romantic Canapa. By Victoria Hayward. 
Photographs by Edith S. Watson. 254 pages. 
Co. of Canada. 


(°) VinLas or FLoreNce anv Tuscany. By Harold Donald Eberlein. 
Mlustrated. 411 pages. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. New 
York: The Architectural Record Co. 

() StarneD Giass Tours 1n France. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. 
Illustrated. 298 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


(?) Tue Orp Counrry. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Illustrated. 320 
pages. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 





HUFUF, MOSQUE OF IBRAHIM PASHA: KHALIL EFFENDI ON LEFT WITH SULAIMAN 
HARIQI NEXT TO HIM, AND TWO ATTENDANTS ON RIGHT 
From “ The Heart of Arabia,” by H. St. J. B. Philby. 


The author does . 


nest Rhys,is not, properly — 


but a compilation of 
prose and poetry form- 
ing, as the subtitle ex- 
presses it, “A Book of 
Love and Praise of En- 
gland.” The greatest 
names in English litera- 
ture, past and present, 
are found in the table of 
contents, and several 
American names as well, 
among them Hawthorne, 
Irving, Emerson and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

When Harry L. Foster 
landed at Hong Kong, 
he met on the wharf a 
Cockney beachcomber 
who, upon being in- 
formed that Foster had 
no definite destination 
but was “just knocking 
about,” replied with a 
broad grin: “Good! That’s ’ow I got my start.” There were 
many times, before the wanderer reached home again, when it 
seemed as if the Cockney’s implied prophecy was about to be 
fulfilled. At Saigon Foster was slugged and robbed and was 
obliged to make his way as best he could overland to Singapore, 
sometimes walking and sometimes stealing rides on freight trains. 
At Singapore he found employment as piano player in a sailors’ 
saloon, his only recompense being the collections which the sailors 
took up when they became sufficiently intoxicated; fortunately 
for him, this was quite often. His further adventures were on 
a par with these. He saw the East, so to speak, from the under 
side, and he writes entertainingly of his experiences, in his book, 
“A Beachcomber in the Orient.” (1*) 


(Putnam) 





THE RUINS OF THE CATHEDRAL, AND BIT OF WALL, OLD PANAMA 
From “In the Wake of the Buccaneers,” by A. Hyatt Verrill. (Century) 


“Men of the Inner Jungle” ("), by W. F. Alder, is the story of 
a journey through the interior of Borneo among the Dyaks, or 
head-hunters. While the author did not have the opportunity 
to observe the methods used by these savages in making war, he 
has many interesting things to tell about their peace-time pursuits, 
their home lives, their dances, and the manufacture and use of 
such articles as canoes and blow-guns. These Bornean blow- 
guns, by the way, are even more wonderfully constructed than 
those used by the head-hunters of the Amazon, as described by 
Mr. Up de Graff. As for the native dances, their character is 
best indicated by the fact that one favorite dancer earned for 


(8) A BEACHCOMBER IN THE ORIENT. By Harry L. Foster. Il- 
lustrated. 895 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


(4) Men or THE INNER JUNGLE. By W. F. Alder. 
296 pages. New York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


Illustrated. 
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Latitudes. 

Dumas, Alexandre. 12 vols. 

Duruy. History of France. 2 vols. 

Edgeworth, Maria. Castle Rackrent 
and The Absentee. 

Edward VI. First and Second Prayer 
Books. 

Edwards, S. L. An Anthology of 
English Prose. 

Eliot, George. 6 vols. 

Elizabethan Drama, Minor. Vol. I. 
Pre-Shakesperian Tragedies. 

—Vol. II. Pre-Shakesperian Comedies. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. Governour. 

English Short Stories of Six Cen- 
turies. 

Epictetus. Moral Discourses. Trans. 
by Elizabeth Carter. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. The Conscript 
and Waterloo. 

—The Story of a Peasant. 2 vols. 

Euripides. Plays _ of. Trans. by 
Shelley, Woodhull, etc. 2 vols. 

Evelyn, John. Diary. 2 vols. 

Everyman and Other Miracie Plays. 

Faraday, Michael. Experirental Re- 
searches in Electricity. 

Fielding, Henry. Joseph Andrews. 

—Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

Finlay, George. Byzantine Empire. 

—Greece under the Romans. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. 

Franklin, Sir John. Journey to the 
Polar Sea. 
Freeman, Prof. E. A. Old English 
History for Children. 5 maps. 
Froissart, Sir John. Chronicles of 
England, France and Spain. 

Froude, James A. Essays in Liter- 
ature and History. 

—Essays. Vol. II. Short Studies. 

—Henry VIII. 3 vols. 

—Edward VI. 

—Reign of Mary Tudor. 

—Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 5 vols. 

—Life of Disraeli. 

Gaskell, Mrs. 6 vols. 

Gatty, Mrs. Parables From Nature. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of 
The Kings of Britain. 

Gibbon, Edward. Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 6 vols. 

—Autobiography. 

Gleig, G. R. Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

—The Subaltern. 

Gogol, N. V. ‘Dead Souls.” 

—Taras Bulba and Other Tales. 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems. 

Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 

—Poems and Plays. 

Gorki, Maxim. Through Russia 

Gotheif. Ulric, the Farm Servant. 


Tales of Ancient 


Green, John R. Short History of the 
English People. 

Grimm, The Brothers. Fairy Tales. 

Grote. History of Greece. 12 vols. 

Guest, Lady Charlotte. Mabinogion. 

Growth (The) of Political Liberty. 

Hallam, Constitutional History. 
3 vols. 

Hawthorne. 6 vols. 

Herbert, George. The Temple. 

Herodotus. Trans. by George Raw- 
linson. Vol. I. 

High History of the Holy Grail. 

Homer. The Iliad. 

—The Odyssey. Trans. by Cowper. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity. 2 vols. 


Hughes. Tom Brown’s School Days.. 


Hugo. Les Miserables. 2 vols. 

—Notre Dame. 

—Toilers of the Sea. 

Hutchinson, Miss W. M. L. The 
Muses Pageant. 3 vols. 

Huxley, Thomas H. Man’s Place in 
Nature, and other Essays. 

—Lectures and Lay Sermons. 

Ibsen. 6 vols. 

Keats, John. Poems. 

Keble, John. The Christian Year. 

King, Bolton. Life of Mazzini. 

Kinglake, Alexander W. EHothen. 

Kingsley, Charles. 7 vols. 

Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. 

—Letters. 2 vols. 

Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales 
from Shakespeare. 

Lane, E. W. Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians. 

Lever, Charles. Harry Lorrequer. 

Lewes, George H. Life of Goethe. 

Lincoin. Speeches, Letters. 

Livy’s History of Rome. 4 vols. 

Lockhart. Life of Robert Burns. 

—Life of Napoleon. 

—Sir Walter Scott (abridged). 

Lutzow._ History of Bohemia. 

Lyell. The Antiquity of Man. 

Lytton, Bulwer. 5 vols. 

Macaulay, T. B. Essays. 2 vols. 

—History of England. 3 vols. 

—Miscellaneous Essays, and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

—Speeches on Politics and Literature. 

MacDonald, George. Sir Gibbie. 

—"Phantasies: A Faerie Romance.” 

Machiavelli. The Prince. 

Maine. Ancient Law. 

Malory. Le Morte d’Arthur. 2 vols. 

Malthus. Principles of Population. 

Manning, Anne. Household of Sir 
Thomas More. 

—Mary Powell and Deborah’s Diary. 

Marco Polo. Travels. 

Martineau, Harriet. Feats on the 
Fjord, Merdhin, etc. 

Maurice. Kingdom of Christ. 2 vols. 

Mazzini, Joseph. Duties of Man. 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 

—Omoo. 

—Typee. 

Merivale, Charles. History of Rome. 

Mignet. The French Revolution. 

Mill, J. S. Utilitarianism, Liberty, 
and Representative Government. 

Millman. History of the Jews. 2 vols. 

Milton, John. Poems. 

Mommsen, Theodor. History of 
Rome. 4 vols. 

Montaigne, M. E. de. Essays. 
Trans. by John Florio. 3 vols. 

More, Sir Thomas. Utopia and the 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribu- 
lation. 

Morier, J. J. Hajji Baba. 

Morris, Wm. Early Romances. 

—The Life and Death of Jason. 

Morte d’Arthur Romances, Two. 

Mother Goose’s Book of Nursery 
Rhymes and Songs. 

Motley. Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 

Mullock, Miss. John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman. 


Here is a selected 
list of classics: 


Pepys, Samuel. Diary. 2 vols. 

Percy, Thomas. Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. 2 vols. 

Pitt, William. Orations on the War 
with France. 

Plato. 3 vols. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Dryden's Transla- 
tion. 3 vols. 

—Moralia. 

Prescott, W. H. Conquest of Peru. 

—Conquest of Mexico. 2 vols. 

Prothero, R. E. Psalms in Human 
Life. 

Ramayana, and the Mahabharata. 
Trans. by Romesh C. Dutt. 

Ricardo, David. The Principles~ of 
Political Economy and Taxation. 

Robertson, F. W. Sermons on Religion 
and Life. 

—Sermons on Bible Subjects. 

—Sermons on Christian Doctrine. 

Robinson, Wade. Sermons. 

Roget’s Thesaurus. 2 vols. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Poems. 

Scott, Michael. Tom Cringle’s Log. 

Scott, Sir W. 28 vols. 

Seeley, Sir J. R. Ecce Homo. 

Sewell. Black Beauty. 

Shakespeare, Wm. Comedies of. 

—Histories and Poems of. 

—Tragedies of. 

Shelley. Poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Sheppard, E. S.. Charles Auchester. 

Sheridan, R. B. Plays. 

Sismondi. Italian Republics. 

Smeaton, Oliphant. Shakespeare. 
His Life and Work. 

Smith. Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. 

Smith, Eric F. Dictionary of Dates. 

Smith. Smaller Classical Dictionary. 

Sophocles, Dramas of. 

Southey, Robert. Life of Nelson. 

Speke, J. H. Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile. 

Spencer. Essays on Education. 

Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene. 
2 vols. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. Trans. by 
Marian Edwardes. 

Stevenson, R.L. Kidnapped. 

—Treasure Island. 

—An Inland Voyage and Travels with 
a Donkey. 

Swedenborg. Heaven and Hell. 

—Divine Love and Wisdom. 

—The Divine Providence. 

Swift. tulliver’s Travels. 

—Tale of a Tub, Battle of the Books, 
ete. 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 

Thackeray. 11 vols. 

Thierry. Norman Conquest. 2 vols. 

Thoreau, H. D. Walden. 

Thucydides. Peloponnesian War. 

Tolstoi, Count, Leo. Anna Karenina. 
2 vols. 

—Childhood, Boyhood and Youth. 

—Master and Man. 

—War and Peace. 3 vols. 

Trollope. 6 vols. 

Turgeniey, Ivan. Virgin Soil. 

—Liza. 

—Fathers and Sons. 

Verne, Jules. 4 vols. 

Ville-Hardouin and De Joinville. 
Memoirs of the Crusades. 

Virgil. Aeneid (The). 

—Eclogues and Georgics. 

Voltaire. Life of Charles XII. 

Wesley, John. Journal of. 4 vols. 

White. Natural History of Selborne. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass and 
Democratic Vistas. 

Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson. 

Young, Charlotte M. The Dove in 
the Eagle’s Nest. 

—Book of Golden Deeds. 

—Little Duke. 

—tThe Lances of Lynwood. 

Young, Arthur. ‘Travels in France 
and Italy. 
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herself the sobriquet, 
“Little Earthquake.” 
Mrs. Alec-Tweedie’s 
“Mainly East”(*) is the 
record of a rambling 
journey, or rather several 
of them, through Greece, 


Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, the Sudan and 
India. Besides giving de- 


lightfully vivid descriptions 
of people and places, the 
author makes shrewd com- 
ments on the vexed poli- 
tical conditions in the 
countries she visited. Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie is an ex- 
perienced traveler who has 
some twenty other books 
of this kind to her credit. 
The present volume is illus- 
trated with sketches by the 
author. 


Thompson Seton’s “A 
Woman Tenderfoot in 
Egypt’’("*) is devoted to a 
discussion of the present 
political situation with spe- 
cial reference to the “New 
Woman” movement. The 
rest of the book describes 
travels in the desert and 
among the pyramids and temples of Ancient Egypt. In 
connection with her visit to the pyramids, the author relates 
two curious dreams or visions, one having to do with the initia- 
tion of King Cephron into the priesthood of Ammon-Ra, and the 
other telling how a young and beautiful neophyte was made 
“Bride of the Sun.” 

Few women would care to hunt gorillas in Africa, yet that is 
what Mary Hastings Bradley did. What is more, she took her 
five-year-old daughter with her. Mrs. Bradley was accompanied 
by her husband and by the veteran explorer, Carl E. Akeley. 
She hunted not only gorillas, but lions, elephants and buffaloes 
as well, and she saw the pigmies, and tribes which had been— 
and probably still were—cannibals. Her little daughter, Alice, 
enjoyed every minute of the trip. “On the Gorilla Trail” () 
tells what the party did and saw. 

“Back to the Long Grass”('*) is the story of the black man’s 
Africa. Dan Crawford has lived among the natives for so many 
years, and has become so familiar with their dialects and modes of 
thought, that he has come to regard them as fellow human beings 
who have, it is true, much to-learn from the white man, but who 
can, in turn, teach him many things. Mr. Crawford is a mission- 
ary of the rare type that realizes the necessity of understanding 
a people before one attempts to lead them. His hero is David 
Livingstone, and his book, which bears the subtitle, “My Link 
with Livingstone,” tells how he followed the trail of the great 
explorer’s last journey, reaching at last the spot where Livingstone’s 
heart is buried and whence his body was carried out to be interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Tho Dr. Zahm began his journey at Berlin, by far the greater 
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The first part of Grace’ 


part of his book, “From Berlin to Bagdad and Babylon’ (), 
is devoted to Asia Minor, the graveyard of dead civilizations. He 
visited the sites of Troy, Nineveh, Babylon and many other cities 
of the remotest antiquity, and describes them, not only as they 
now are, but, so far as archeologists have been able to reconstruct 
them, as they were in the days of their glory. He discusses the 
political, social and economic situations of the present as well, 
and throws new light on the Ottoman Empire and its peoples. 
His estimate of the Mohammedan religion and those who profess 
it differs to a marked degree from the generally accepted one. 

The journey which Mr. Philby describes in “The Heart of 
Arabia’ (**) was undertaken as a member, and for a large part of 
the time as the sole member, of a British mission whose object was 
to study the political and military possibilities of the Arabian 
situation with a view to securing the cooperation of the Arabs 
in a campaign against the Turks. Mr. Philby crossed Arabia, 
from the Persian Gulf to. the Red Sea, and for more than half of 
the way he traveled through territory hitherto unexplored by 
Europeans. He has many interesting things to tell of the Wah- 
habi, an austere Mohammedan sect which considers the Turks as 
little better than infidels. The Wahhabi religion prohibits the 
use of tobacco as well as alcohol, but the austerity of its adherents 


does not carry them so far as to reject polygamy. One dignitary - 


whom Mr. Philby encountered made it a practise to keep only 
three wives, instead of the four which the Koran allows, in order 
that, on his travels, he might marry any woman who struck his 
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fancy. The easy Mohammedan divorce disposed of her when it 
was time to move on. 
Erich Teichman is a British Consular officer who was stationed 
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in Western China when hostilities broke out between Chinese and 
Tibetans on the border in 1918. He offered his services as 
a mediator between the frontier leaders on both sides with a view 
to the restoration of pgace until the boundary question could be 
settled by negotiation. The journey through Eastern Tibet 
which these negotiations made necessary is described in his 
“Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet.”(*) A histor- 
ical introduction tells briefly of the relations between China, 
Tibet and India up to 1918. 

Present-day conditions in Japan, with special reference to the 
influence exerted by the spread of Christianity, form the theme of 
“Japan in Transition’(”), by Loretta L. Shaw. Particularly 
interesting is the story of Madame Hiro-oke, a Japanese woman 
who rebelled against the restrictions imposed upon her sex, be- 
came the head of a ‘great business, founded the first university 
for women in Japan, was converted to Christianity and baptized 
at the age of sixty-three, and was a Christian worker and evangel- 
ist until her death eight years later. 

“The Hot Springs of Japan’’(*) is one of a series of guide-books 
issued by the Japanese Government Railways, and it covers rather 
more ground than its title indicates, for it describes not only the 
hot springs, but many of the cold springs as well, in Korea, For- 
mosa and South Manchuria, besides those of Japan. 

Australia is the land of paradox, where mammals lay eggs and 
birds suckle their young. Its curious fauna and flora, as seen by 
the observant eye of W. Lavallin Puxley, are pictured in her 
“Wanderings in the Queensland Bush.” (**) 

More industrious than any of the travelers mentioned above is 
Mr. James T. Nichols, who, in his “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands’’(”), covers four continents and twenty-four countries in 
less than two hundred pages and has space to spare for a discussion 
of the Paris Peace Conference and the Seven Wonders of the 
World. 
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The Seven Conundrums 


HEN the three strolling players in a little board theater 

outside of London offer their souls for a whisky-and-soda 
and cigarets, the flap of the tent-door opens, and in a burst of rain 
and of thunder and lightning, Mr. “ Mephistopheles” Thompson 
appears, “a man with a noticeable curve at the corners of his lips, 
which might have meant humor or malevolence,” and the first 
of seven “conundrums”’ is popped. 

The still indefatigible E. Phillips Oppenheim has added another 
fast-moving, smoothly motivated plot-novel to his galaxy with 
“The Seven Conundrums.” One by one, these unsolved questions 
deepen the mystery and intensify the adventure of the story. 
For a year Rose, Leonard and Maurice dance to their piper’s tune 
and dash obediently into affairs that include every one from a duke 
to a labor agitator of international reputation, and pry into every 
sort of place, from a mining village in northern England to the 
half-ruined chateau of an ex-German baron. And a pretty love 
story brings their devastating career to a close. It is all very 
exciting, with no superabundance of detail, and mild enough not 
to startle the timid; a good evening’s entertainment. 
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A Fire Chief’s Adventures Before the Mast 


John Kenlon’s Record as a Sailor 


HERE can be no doubt that the training he received at 
sea, first as a sailor before the mast and then as an 
officer, helped to develop in John Kenlon the courage, 
the resourcefulness and the ability to handle men, which are so 
essential to his equipment as Chief of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment. The story of that training and of the adventures that 
befel him while he was getting it is told in his “ Fourteen Years a 
Sailor.”’(:) It is a simple, straightforward narrative, told without 
any attempt at literary embellishment, and its very simplicity 
makes it all the more effective. 

The story begins with Kenlon’s 
boyhood in the little seacoast 
village of Annagassam, about 
thirty miles north of Dublin. His 
father was supporting a family of 
five on his wages of about two 
dollars a week. At the age of ten 
the boy went to work on the 
same estate where his father was 
employed. His wages amounted 
to about ten cents a day. In his 
thirteenth year he came to the 
decision that if a sober, indus- 
trious man and a skilful workman 
like his father could not earn 
more than two dollars a week in 
Annagassam, there was no use in 
staying there, so he shipped as 
cabin boy on a small coasting ves- 
sel. Within forty-eight hours 
from the time he stept on 
board, he was shipwrecked on the » 
coast of Scotland. It was not a 
serious wreck, however, for a 
huge roller picked the tiny vessel 
up bodily and tossed it high and 
dry on the beach with no further 
damage than the opening of a 
few seams. These the captain 
calked with tallow candles, and 
when the storm was over he was 
ready to proceed on his way. 

The coasting trade did not 
offer enough opportunities for 
seeing the world to suit young Kenlon, and he was constantly 
on the lookout for a chance to become a deep-water sailor. His 
first venture in this line was disappointing. He signed up on a 
ship bound from Liverpool to Australia, but, unfortunately, the 
captain and his officers came aboard too drunk to know what they 
were about, and one of them seems to have conceived the brilliant 
idea of sailing straight across Ireland instead of around it. When 
the ship piled up on the shore, the only person aboard who knew 
where they were was young Kenlon. He had good reason to 
know, for they were practically in his own back yard at Anna- 
gassam. And that was the end of his voyage to Australia. 

All of his coasting trips and most of the longer voyages which 
were to follow were undertaken in sailing ships, for steam had 
not yet come into general use. The training he received was such 
as to try the mettle of a man, and there is every reason to believe 

(‘) Fourrren Years a Samor. By John Kenlon, Chief of Fire 


Department of the City of New York. Illustrated. 320 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
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that he acquitted himself well. Otherwise it is scarcely likely — 
that the officers under whom he served would have taken enough 
interest in him to teach him navigation, as some of them did, 
thus enabling him to pass his examination and receive an officer’s 
certificate. His voyages after that took him to all parts of the 
world, and his experiences were many and varied. New York, 
which he saw for the first time as a member of the crew of a ship 
bringing immigrants from Ireland, made such an impression that 
from time to time he looked forward to the day when he might 
make it his home. Among the 
passengers on this ship was a 
young gitl who was afterward to 
become Mrs. John Kenlon. 

It was while he was First Officer 
of the clipper ship Santa Anna 
that Kenlon met with his great 
adventure. During astorm in the 
Indian Ocean, the ship was struck 
by lightning and set on fire. As 
the crew was unable to extinguish 
the flames, the only thing to do 
was to make for the nearest land, 
which happened to be the desolate 
Crozet Islands. The ship was 
run ashore in a crevice between 
two huge masses of rock, and all 
hands escaped with their lives, 
but with very little else. It was 
possible to salvage only a few 
spars and sails, some tools and a 
meager store of provisions. All 
the boats were either smashed or 
burned. A mast was erected on 
the highest point of the island 
and a flag hoisted as a signal to 
passing vessels, but during the 
six months which they passed on 
the island, only two ships were 
sighted, neither of which paid any 
attention to the signal. The cap- 
tain died, leaving Kenlon in com- 
mand, and the men looked to him 
to devise some means of getting 
away from the island. After 
considering the situation from all angles, it occurred to him 
that it might be possible to build a boat of concrete, a thing, 
at that time, utterly unheard of. To be sure, they had no 
cement, but there was plenty of rock on the island, and 
there was at least a chance that some of it might be suitable 
for the making of cement. And so it proved. With the few 
tools they had or were able to improvise, it seemed a hopeless 
task, but theirs was a desperate case. They had to succeed, and 
they did. They built what was probably the first concrete boat 
ever launched, and set sail for Australia. After ten days at sea, 
and while still six hundred miles from their destination, they 
were picked up by a passing ship and taken to Melbourne. It 
was not long after this voyage that Kenlon came to New York and 
joined the Fire Department of which he is now Chief. 

Mr. Kenlon has many interesting and amusing stories to tell 
about the ways of seafaring men and of those who prey upon 
them. Shanghai-ing was a common practise when he went to sea, 
and the captain who wanted a crew in a hurry depended upon 
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the crimps to supply it.. One captain, who resorted to this 
method, found that, altho all the members of his crew were 
signed on as able seamen, not one of them had ever set foot on a 
ship’s deck before. Some of these may have been graduates cf. 
the famous school conducted by a Liverpool crimp, where candi- 
dates were marched around a cow’s horn, so that they might be 
able to say truthfully that they had been “Round the Horn.” | 
Naturally, when such men went to sea, they were apt to receive 
rather rough treatment at the hands of the officers. But the real 
sailors, Mr. Kenlon finds, had little reason for complaint, and he 
believes that the training, particularly as it is conducted now, is 
valuable for any boy who is willing to work hard. 


Scissors 


HERE is much country-house life in “Scissors,” as calm, as | 

correct, as innocent of complexes as that of Mr. Archibald | 
Marshall. There is literary, journalistic and upper-middle-class 
London, done, apparently, as it has often been done before. There 
is the England of the great public schools, seen through eyes so | 
youthful that their own glow is reflected on a scene which might 
well be stale. For Mr. Arthur Machen and others have given 
glimpses of the public schools productive, at the least, of skepti- 
cism concerning these nurseries of the Empire, robbing them cer- 
tainly of the magic which names like Winchester and Harrow 
formerly possest. But, wonder of wonders, in the year 1923, a 
young Englishman, who should by all that is logical be completely 
disillusioned in the manner of every proper post-war young 
Englishman, is still sufficiently unsophisticated to thrill to public- 
school life, its friendships and, strangest of all, its masters. We 
are spared only the description of the until-lately-indispensable 
cricket match, and that by the merest hair’s-breadth. But the 
book is curiously misleading, and here is the catch: platitudinous 
as much as it appears at first glance, it is alive. 

The author, whose name is so utterly appropriate to his matter 
and manner that it can not hope to escape suspicion of being a 
nom-de-plume, calls his story “a novel of Youth.” It is all of 
that, but not the youth of Aldous Kuxley, of Katherine Mans-. 
field, of Rebecca West. It is a queerly, rather heart-rendingly, 
trustful youth. The journalistic rise of Scissors, who gives his 
name to the story, is almost incredible; but perhaps things are 
done differently in England. A number of figures, political and 
literary, show every sign of being lifted bodily from London 
streets and restaurants and set down in Mr. Roberts’s pages. The 
present reviewer can not raise all of their veils, but Rupert 
Brooke and Sir Philip Gibbs would be recognized at dusk by | 
the most unobservant. Scissors himself is tiresomely admirable, 
beyond a doubt, and could do very much better with a few 
faults which might easily have been furnished him. There is a | 
reticence, a dignified propriety, about the whole book which is 
decidedly quaint, and almost as startling as the absence of reti- 
cence used to be. 


Perhaps the best writing that Mr. Roberts has done is in the 
early chapters, which are laid near Constantinople before the war, | 
and it is here that the only semblance of a connected story is 
found. The greater part is loose and, at times, unpardonably 
irrelevant, and the clue caught in the beginning is almost lost in 
the labyrinth that intervenes between that and the end, when it is 
found again in the roll of the Turkish drums, with their inevitable. 
significance, retained from the days of Timur the Terrible. Then. 
realization comes that Fate, the Kismet of the East, had never 
forgotten its plans, altho every one else had almost forgotten in a | 
maze of trivial incident. In spite of much that is superfluous and | 
sometimes dull, Mr. Roberts has accomplished a first novel that | 
leaves one not indifferent to his next. | 











Scissors: A Nove or Youtu. By Cecil Roberts. 368 pages. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 
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STELLA DALLAS 
Olive Higgins Prouty 


“One of the most entertaining, excellently sus- 
tained and consistently developed novels of the 
season.” —N. Y. Times. $2.00 


HIDDEN ROAD 


Elsie Singmaster 


At sixteen, Phebe believes that life without love 
is nothing. What she learns in the next ten 
years is told in this novel. $3.00 


IRONHEART 
William MacLeod Raine 


Character and action unite to’ produce a 
novel of the west in Raine’s best style. $1.75 


THE SEA-HAWK 
Rafael Sabatini 


“As one novel follows quickly on the heels of 
another, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
Mr. Sabatini is pre-eminently the story teller of 
our era.” —Boston Transcript. $2.00 


DAMAGED SOULS 
Gamaliel Bradford 


Brilliant studies of celebrated Americans, by an 
author who ‘“‘writes with a mellower wisdom 
and a juster mind than Lytton Strachey.”— 
N.Y. Times. $3.50 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
IN THE WORLD WAR 


Grosvenor B. Clarkson 


The untold tale of the war; an authoritative his- 
tory of America’s swift and decisive mobiliza- 
tion of her industrial power. £6.00 


THE RIVERSIDE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
William G. Ballantine 


A new translation of the greatest of books in a 
completely modern format. $3.00 


OLD INDIAN TRAILS 
Walter McClintock 


An absorbing outdoor book by an adopted 
member of the Blackfoot tribe. $5.00 


A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 
Joseph Q. Adams 


Shakespeare’s private and public career shown 
in a new light, and with a fullness and clearness 
not hitherto possible. $7.50 


Send to Park St. | 
Boston for the 


TOVi PTR RIEN 


Prker, afree bulle- 
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The British and American Short-Story Marathon 
| By Lloyd Morrss 


parting from the Amer- 

ican short story, and 
is the work of British short- 
story writers now excelling 
that of American? These 
are the most interesting 
questions raised by Mr. 
Edward J. O’Brien’s collec- 
tions of “the best” short 
stories of 1922 by writers 
in the United States (+) and 
Great Britain. (?) 

For a long time the ex- 
cellence of our short sto- 
ries has been one of the 
cherished American literary 
traditions. Critics whose 
patriotic zeal flagged when 
confronted by American 
novels or American verse 
could always be depended 
upon to rise to the topic 
of the short story. From 
Hawthorne to O. Henry a 
series of illustrious names 
testifies to the high accomplishment of American authors, and 
opinion is not wanting that in the short story American literature 
has recorded its finest achievement. 

Conditions have been unusually favorable to the American 
writer. Every one in the United States reads short stories; nearly 
every one writes them, or tries to. It is all but impossible to 
secure a college degree in this country without succumbing to the 
process of having the whole art of story-writing made clear in 
thirty lectures by an energetic professor. 
sale of handbooks of technique shows that the ability to write 
a story is now considered as essential a part of one’s intellectual 
equipment as was the ability to write a passable sonnet in the 
days of Elizabeth. Any magazine editor, if asked, will confess 
that the country is filled with eager girls who wistfully study the 
latest photograph of Edna Ferber, and ambitious youths who 
cultivate the vocabulary of Ring W. Lardner. Meanwhile Mr. 
O’Brien’s statistics show that within twelve months twenty-one 
magazines read by him published no less than one thousand three 
hundred and eleven short stories. We all read them, and with 
few exceptions have tried our hand at writing them. The short 
story, like the Ford car, might almost be termed the American 
equivalent of folk-art. ‘ 

What is the result of this intensive, nation-wide concern with 
the short story in the United States? And how does that result 
compare with what is accomplished in Great Britain, where the 
public is smaller, the rewards less spectacular and the interest, 
it may be suspected, less insistent? Mr. O’Brien’s two volumes 
unmistakably point the moral and very creditably adorn the tale. 
The American anthology contains examples of the work of many 
of our foremost short-story writers. It is beautifully catholic in 
its inclusiveness, ranging from the highly popular to the pallidly 


| S DISTINCTION de- 
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(¢) Tue Best SHort Srortes or 1922. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
389 pp. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2, 

?) Tue Best Brirish SuHorr Srortes or 1922. Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 339 pp. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $2. 


- stitutes their principal merit. 


And the phenomenal - 


eclectic, and from the productions of practised writers to those of 
fresh recruits and neophytes. 

And yet, with three or four deliberate exceptions, all these 
stories, whether by old hands or new ones, have certain character- 
istics in common. The most striking of these is a uniform ex- 
pertness in the telling. It is impossible to read any of these 
stories without immediately conceding the admirable skill with 
which they are told, without being imprest by the ingenuity and 
inventiveness of the authors. It is equally impossible to read 
many of them without being convinced that this dexterity con- 
The excitement is almost wholly 
in situation or plot, and interest hinges upon what the solution 
will be to a strikingly dramatic incident. They recall that 
possibly apocryphal anecdote of a once famous and now deceased 
Harvard professor of literature who illustrated the manner in 
which a good story would begin with the following opening 
sentence: “‘Hell!’ said the Duchess, as she put her feet on the 
table and lit another cigaret.” The bulk of the stories included 
in Mr. O’Brien’s American anthology begin as abruptly in the 
middle of things as did the Harvard authority, and they rise 
with breathless haste to precipitous climaxes. The result is that, 
while they sustain the reader’s interest in situation and plot, in 
external action and incident, they seldom touch the reader’s emo- 
tions. To put it quite simply, one never becomes sufficiently 
concerned with the characters to be greatly moved by their for- 
tunes or fates. Despite the obvious virtues of skill and cleverness 
upon which the writers of these stories rely, they are deficient 
both in emotional intensity and in imaginative insight. 

There are, as has been said, certain deliberate exceptions to this 
general tendency. Such stories as Sherwood Anderson’s “I’m 
a Fool,” Conrad Aiken’s “The Dark City,” Ring W. Lardner’s 
“The Golden Honeymoon,” and William Jitro’s “The Resur- 
rection and the Life” possess an excitement of a very different 
order. They are ut- 
terly devoid, in the 
ordinarily accepted 
sense of the terms, of 
both plot and climax. 
But they are strongly 
entrenched in human 
nature and experience; 
they deal with char- 
acter in three dimen- 
sions and they reveal _ 
life as we know it to 
be. Mr. Aiken, for 
example, shows you 
a weary office-worker 
returning at evening 
to his wife and chil- 
dren and garden in 
the suburbs. Nothing 
happens; he romps 
with the children, 
weeds his garden, 
eats dinner, plays 
chess with his wife. 
But somehow that pic- 
ture, slight as it is, 
conveys a beauty and 
pathos of human re- 
lationships as pro- 
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foundly moving as it is profoundly true. In the same way 
Mr. Anderson’s minute study of the dawn of young love has 
a quality of poignancy and a substratum of humor arising 
wholly from the life of the character. One knows Mr. Anderson’s 
boy just as thoroughly as one knows Mr. Lardner’s magnifi- 
cently drawn elderly couple on an inexpensive month’s holiday 
in Florida, or Mr. Jitro’s mild little colored clergyman. 

In artistic distinction these four stories surpass any of the others 
in Mr. O’Brien’s American anthology. In certain ways they are 
quite unique. They are founded upon life rather than upon liter- 
ary convention, and they possess the qualities 6f imagination, 
emotional conviction and spiritual insight that, judging from Mr. 
O’Brien’s selection, are apparently but rarely present in the cur- 
rent American short story. A reflective reader of the volume 
might wonder whether the very skilfulness and facility of our 
short-story writers is not partly responsible for the artificiality 
of much of their work. They master a formula of construction 
which is productive of an effective story, but so much of their 
energy is diverted to telling the story well that they have little 
left for the discovery in the life around them of something worth 
telling about. They seem preoccupied with technique rather 
than with life, and as a result the short story becomes a highly 
sophisticated but not very vital performance. 

The most obvious characteristics of the current British short 
story, as revealed by Mr. O’Brien’s collection, are freshness and 
vitality. These qualities are especially evident in any comparison 
with the stories of American writers. (The two most perfect stories 
in the British volume, Stacy Aumonier’s “Where Was: Wych 
Street?” and Lucas Malet’s “The Birth of a Masterpiece,” are 
only a shade less perfect than those of Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Aiken in the American anthology. Excluding these, the average 
of the British volume is far higher than that of the American. 
Curiously enough, the British writers do not excel, as one might 
expect, in technique. Their stories are frequently more crudely 
told and the materials less ingeniously disposed than is the case 
in those of American writers. None the less each of the British 
stories carries the unmistakable conviction of wise and mature 
observation of life, and each distils that observation in beauty and 
significance. Incident or external action plays less part in these 
stories than in ours, and human character far more. The writers 
represented in Mr. O’Brien’s collection, many of them familiar 
contributors to our magazines, create in terms of people rather 
than in terms of situation; and incident, in their stories, develops 
naturally from character. It is probably this habitual interest 
in human beings that is responsible for the sense of abiding 
reality so impressive in their stories. What the authors have 
done is to transfer to the short story the preoccupation with 
common experience which distinguishes the British novel. 
This means that they first arouse your interest in the people 
with whom they are dealing, so that the personal fortunes of 
these folk become a matter in which you are emotionally con- 
cerned; you read the story not to see how an exciting plot will 
be solved, but to ascertain what is going to happen to an indi- 
vidual or a group of characters humanly appealing and therefore 
significant. 

A great deal of the freshness and vitality implicit in the current 
British short story may be attributed to variety of theme. Rich- 
ness and distinction of theme are its resource, rather than, as 
with us, originality of plot. Human nature in all its aspects, 
human experience in all its phases, are the preoccupation of the 
British writer, and his technique is dictated solely by his 
subject. If his stories are not strikingly unusual, if his nar- 
rative fails to move swiftly, he at least preserves an elementary 
faithfulness to human life as we know it, and he interprets it in 
terms of its irony, its truth, beauty, tragedy or comedy in such a 
way as to stir the emotions of the reader. Here, in the last 
analysis, is what demonstrates the superiority of the average 
British short story to the average American. The American 
stories, with but few exceptions, lack any capacity for moving 
the reader’s feelings. The British stories, almost without ex- 
ception, possess it. 





STOKES Books 


Our outstanding Spring books are listed here 
to indicate the scope and quality of Stokes pub- 
lications. Clean, interesting books in varied 
fields—books you can honestly recommend. 


By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS 


FAM 4 L \ Author of “Goshen Street,” etc. 


Where old New England stands now. “A fine, keen SLOLY sence 
ful, significant.’ —W alter Prichard Eaton. 


SCISSORS By CECIL ROBERTS 


A novel of Youth of which Alfred Noyes says, “I read it with tremendous 


interest and enjoyment. . . . A real achievement.’ $2.00 


TE CCWNE, oaceniim 


At : ’ f Author of ‘Sinister Street,” etc. 
“Mr. Mackenzie, in his penetrating analysis of the woman soul and heart, 
gets at the roots of life.”—Charles Hanson Towne. $2.00 


A HISTORY or ART 5v£.B. corTrerity 


An Outline of Art—an unusually readable story of the world’s art. Vol. i 
Down to the Age of Raphael, now ready. Vol. II, completing the work, in 
preparation. Each volume, profusely illustrated, $10.00 


THE UNITED By W. H. HUDSON and 


STATES : IRWIN S. GUERNSEY 


“An admirable one-volume American history,” says the Philadelphia 
North American of this concise, complete history to the end of the World 
War. Fully illustrated. $5.00 


STORIES, DREAMS By OLIVE 
AND ALLEGORIES SCHREINER 


A notable book by the author of “Dreams.” ‘Every page is worth read- 
i . A rich aftermath for which we are thankful.” —Hildegarde Haw- 
$1.75 


By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


WALLPAPER 


its History, Design and Use 


The only book on its subject—for the general reader as well as the practical 
worker in interior decorating. Fully illustrated. $3.50 


WHAT’S WRONG »2vy2EATRICE FORBES. 
WITH OUR GIRLS? 808ERTSON HALE 


“Tn all that has been written about the modern girl there has been nothing 
quite so sane, so clear-headed, so practical as this little book.’—N. Y. 
Times. $1.50 


THE EVOLUTION anp ee 
PROGRESS or MANKIND icaatscx 


An interesting supplement to the popular “Outlines’”—a comprehensive, 
fascinating story of the whole period of evolution by the famous European 
authority. J/lustrated. $8.50 


THe NEW BOSWELL »®.™. Freeman 


Samuel Johnson’s reactions to the Irish Question, Auction Bridge, Dr. 
Coué and other modern questions, as recorded by Boswell in Elysium. The 
author succeeds in vivifying Johnson and Boswell in modern. situations and 
ideas to a degree seldom achieved in such treatments of well-known literary 
or historical characters. $2.00 


By Prof. 


By the winner of the Newbery Medal for the ‘‘ most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children in 1922." 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE 


Hugh Walpole says: 

“Without being at all an undue praiser of times past, one can say without 
hesitation that until the appearance of Hugh Lofting, the successor of Miss 
Yonge, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Gatty and Lewis Carroll had not appeared. . . . 
This book is a work of genius. . . . There it is—the first real children’s 
classic since ‘Alice.’ ” 


The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle 
Illustrated $2.50 


The Story of Doctor Dolittle 


Illustrated $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. 
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With the Makers of Books in America 


II. 


EVERAL years ago a dinner was given in New York by 

a number of prominent publishers and literary men. 

There was nothing astonishing in this: publishers often 
dine together; but it happened that this dinner, in honor of Mr. 
Charles and Mr. Arthur H. Scribner, was attended exclusively 
by men who were at one time or another connected with the 
Scribner house. 

To any one who has 
followed the growth and 
achievements of American 
publishing and letters, it is 
significant that such men as 
F. N. Doubleday, head of 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; 
W. D. Moffat and Robert 
Yard of Moffat, Yard & Co.; 
Edward Bok, Pitts Duffield, 
Ernest Dressel North, the 
rare-book dealer; Owen 
Brewer, Robert G. Welsh, 
the dramatic critic, and other 
men of distinction, all are 
fellow-graduates of the Scrib- 
ner school. 

These men, who in their 
later years have achieved an 
independent success, contrib- 
uted much in their youth 
toward making the Scribner 
concern a pioneer in so many 
publishing enterprises. In 
writing of the youthfulness of 
the Scribner personnel at 
this period, Edward Bok, in 
his “ Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” tells amusingly 
of a staid Boston publisher 
who, on paying a visit to the 
Scribner firm, was consider- 
ably upset to find the execu- 
tives upon whom he called 
scarcely past adolescence. 
This gentleman, after talking 
with Bok, who was then 
twenty-four years old and 
advertising manager of Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, asked to see 
the head of another depart- 
ment. The second young 
man also happened to be 
twenty-four. “With his 
yearnings for some one more advanced in years full upon him,” 
Bok writes, “the visitor now inquired for the business manager 
of the new magazine, only to find a man of twenty-six. His next 
introduction was to the head of the out-of-town business depart- 
ment, who was twenty-seven. 

“ At this point the Boston man asked to see Mr. Scribner, This 
disclosed to him Mr. Arthur H. Scribner, the junior partner, who 
owned to twenty-eight summers. Mustering courage to ask faintly 
for Mr. Charles Scribner himself, he finally brought up in that 
gentleman’s office, only to meet a man just turning thirty-three!” 

Contrary to popular belief, there is very little of the element 





PRESENT HOME OF CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AND 
FORTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 


(The inset in the lower corner shows the Old Brick Church at Nassau Street and 
Park Row, in the chapel of which were the firm’s first offices) 


The House of Scribner 


of chance in the publishing of books. The astute publisher, 
which is to say the successful one, conducts his business with 
one eye on the balance sheets and the other on the trend 
of public taste. Yet it is rather curious that in a house so sub- 
stantial and so typical of the best tradition of American book 
publishing as Scribner’s, chance was a large factor in its foun- 
: dation. 

It happened that Charles 
Scribner the elder, father of 
the present head, had already 
entered on a career in the law 
when ill health forced him to 
give it up. His love of lit- 
erature furnished him a more 
sympathetic outlet for his 
activities, and so he turned 
his back forever on the law 
and embarked intrepidly on 
the precarious business of 
book-making. That was in 
1846, seventy-seven years 
ago. His first quarters as 
publisher occupied a part of 
the chapel of the Old Brick 
Church, which at that time 
stood at the corner of Nas- 


a spot later occupied for 
many years by ‘the New 
York Times. 

From these modest offices 
were issued a number of 
books whose charm and de- 
light have sustained even 
to these raucous days of best 
sellers; notably the “ Reveries 
of a Bachelor” and “ Dream 
Life” of Donald G. Mitchell, 
(“Ik Marvel’), and those 
other sketches and essays of 
his which now, re-collected, 
form one of the Scribner sub- 
scription sets. The success 
of these first enterprises ne- 
cessitated the removal of the 
firm to larger offices at 377- 
379 Broadway, later to 124 
Grand Street, and then to 
654 Broadway. 

With the business  suc- 
cessfully launched and _ its 
course fairly discerned, Mr. Scribner now began to embark 
on various other activities. 


importing foreign books. Charles Welford, who became the 
London representative of the house, was instrumental in secur- 
ing the American rights to many of the most valuable pro- 
ductions of the foreign market. 

Then, shortly after the Civil War, Mr. Scribner engaged in a 
venture which, tho justice can not be done it within the limits of 
this article, was of too great importance to be overlooked in any 
chronicle of the Scribner house. He founded a magazine which 


sau Street and Park Row, ' 


He had already established a. 
retail book-store, and the next experiment was in the field of © 
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was called Hours at Home and quite appropriately described as 
“A Family Magazine.” The policy of the new publication was 
to foster an interest in the best of contemporary literature and the 
arts, and to treat informatively of the various forces that direct 
the progress of the nation. This was an ambitious program, 
particularly for those days, when native literature was at such 
low ebb; but slowly the tide turned, and before many years the 
new publication, under the changed name of Seribner’s 
Magazine, and under the leadership of the late E. L. Bur- 
lingame and its present editor, Mr. Robert Bridges, was to set a 


distinguished precedent in the field of American magazine pro- | 


duction. 


When Mr. Scribner died in 1871 he was succeeded by the eldest 
of his three sons, John Blair Scribner, who died eight years later— 
years in which the business had rapidly progressed—and since 
then the business has been conducted by the two younger sons, 
Charles and Arthur H. Scribner. 


During the mid-seventies the Scribners undertook a form of 
publication which has since been followed by many of the larger 
houses, to the inestimable advantage of both publisher and 
reading public. They began to bring out the collected works of 
standard authors and sell them by the subscription method direct 
to the reader. By selecting the works of classical, and at the 
same time popular, writers, the publisher is able to sell them at 
less cost, for he can judge the demand with fair certainty before- 
hand, and thus the risk of failure is greatly reduced. Moreover, 
by eliminating the middlemen—the wholesale and retail book- 
stores—he is able to sell practically at wholesale prices:- In this 
way it has been made possible for many people of moderate 
means to acquire the works of Thackeray, Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Carlyle, Roosevelt, George Meredith, and many others, 
in a form which, if published in the ordinary way, would be 
prohibitive in price. And, largely in this way, the influence 
of Tolstoy, Turgenef and Ibsen has been kept alive in this 
country. 


To attempt to give an adequate idea of the publications which 
the Scribner house has sponsored—of their number, their di- 
versity—would be an appalling task. The catalog contains 
5,000 titles, which means that the house has published an average 
of more than a book a week for seventy-six years. But rather 
than an enumeration of them, the interesting thing is the breadth 
and scope of the various classifications. Every important sub- 
ject which the human mind has pondered or touched on in the 
past century of our development has its fair representation in the 
Scribner publications, with the possible exception of highly 
' specialized and technical subjects. There is biography, the fine 
arts, travel, science, education, religion, history, sports, music, 
sociology, law, politics—everything down to and_ including 
“The Rock and Water Garden.” Perhaps the section of most 
interest to the general reader is that of fiction. Among the 
familiar novelists one finds J. M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, Edith 
Wharton, John Fox, Jr., Thomas Nelson Page, the late Henry 
James, Frederick Palmer, Jesse Lynch Williams, Maurice Hew- 
lett, Gouverneur Morris, Richard Harding Davis; among critics 
of literature and art, W. C. Brownell, Brander Matthews, James 
Huneker, Kenyon Cox; among dramatists, Anton Chekhov, 
August Strindberg, and John Galsworthy again. It is difficult 
to resist going on with the list, for out of every page of the cata- 
log there rises some name, some title, some topic of particular 
note or interest. ; 


The Scribner Building stands to-day at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-eighth Street. The entire ground floor is occupied by the 
book-store, which, in arrangement and design, provides an atmos- 
phere of quiet, luxurious charm proper to good books. A feature 
of the store is the Exhibition Gallery in the rear, which extends 
across its entire width. The handsome rare editions and rich 
bindings give this particular spot an air of almost ecclesiastic 
seclusion, which, one fancies, is an inheritance from those modest 
offices of years ago in the chapel of the Old Brick Church on 
Nassau Street and Park Row. 





A BOOK A WEEK: 


Every week a new McBride book appears in the bookstores. In this col- 
lection of publications you can find avolume to suit every mood and almost 
every need. Here are a few books from our spring and early summer list. 


/@ The 
Wrong 
Shadow 


By Harold Brighouse 


Author of ‘Hepplestall’s,” “‘Hobson’s 
Choice,” etc. 
Mr. Brighouse’s new book is that 
rare combination—a light novel 
which is a work of genuine literary 
merit. It is the “comedy of a 
conscience”? and a novel of quiet 
humor in which character, dialogue 
andsituations are handledbrilliantly, 
The Outlook (London): “A really 
entertaining book, full of neat in- 
ventions.” $2 net. Postage extra 





Harold Brighouse, novelist and play- 
wright, who, the Manchester Guardian 
says, ‘‘has done for Lancashire what 
Mr. Bennett did for the Five Towns.” 


Q The City of Lilies 
By Anthony Pryde and R. K. Weekes 


A glowing, colorful story of the ever-popular “Zenda” type, which is 
every bit as entertaining as Anthony Pryde’s earlier novels, Marqueray’s 
Duel and An Ordeal of Honor, both of which have gone through four large 
editions. $2 net. Postage extra. 


@ The Doom Dealer 


By David Fox 
Author of *‘The Man Who Convicted Himself,” etc. 
A story that centers around an astounding crime, as bold and original as 
anything that appears in recent fiction—a new adventure of The Shadowers, 
Inc., as- rapid in movement and surprising in development as any t. b. m. 
could wish $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


@ Times Have Changed 


By Elmer Daots 


“The most amusing book we have read recently,” says Heywood Broun 
of this rollicking tale, which has delighted all the critics and is now creating 
merriment all over the country. 2nd large printing. $2 net. Postage extra. 


? 


Finding the Worth 
While in Europe 


By Albert B. Osborne 


One of the charmingest 
and most useful guides 
to Europe ever written, 
by a writer who knows 
the Continent and 
knows what he likes, 
Illus. $2 net. 

Postage extra. 


Planning a Trip 
Abroad 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 


By Arthur Milton 


Two valuable guides 
“for people in a hurry” 
which are eminently 
useful to more leisurely 
travelers also. Illus. 
Each $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 


As it is in England 
By Albert B. Osborne 


‘ Norwegian Towns 


and People 


. By Robert Medill 


Describes the most in- 
teresting and _ typical 
cities of Norway, as 
well as the fjords and 
other natural beauties. 


, Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Postage extra. 


Finding the 
Worth While in 
California 








By Edward Hungerford 


Tells everything the 
traveler needs to know 
from the moment he 
decides to sail until he 
encounters the customs 
on his return home. 
$1 net. Postage extfa. 


GQ An Outlaw’s Diary 


By Cécile Tormay, author of ‘‘Stonecrop’’ and ‘‘ The Old House" 

An amazing picture of revolution and counter-revolution in Hungary, by 
one who lived in the midst of the events described. An Outlaw’s Diary 
is an unique contribution to contemporary history and a human document 
of dramatic interest. Illustrated. $3 net. Postage extra. 


e 
q Garden Portraits By Amelia Leavitt Hill 
A beautifully made and profusely illustrated book which gives practical 
planning directions for every kind of garden. Illustrated. $4 net. Postage 
extra. 


° e By 
q Songs of the Silence Fenwicke L. Holmes 
Poems, chiefly on New Thought, by this famous lecturer and teacher. Mr. 


Holmes’ books, The Law of Mind in Action, Being and Becoming, and The 
Faith that Heals, are standards on their subjects. $1.75 net. Postage extra 


England’s 
countryside, with its 
picturesque villages, 
castles, cathedrals and 
abbeys, described with 
vividness and rare 
charm. Illustrated. 

$2 net. Postage extra. 


luxuriant By 


Charles Francis 


Saunders 


A convenient pocket 
guide to the wonder 
spots of California 
$1.50 net. Postage 
extra. 
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The Literary Eclipse of Russia 
By Edwin W. Hullinger 


OVIET Russia — once 
the Russia of Tolstoy, 
of Dostoievsky, and of 

Chekhov—to-day stands be- 
fore the world in the unique 
position of a great country 
with no current literature; 
until a few months ago, it 
was a land without a pub- 
lishing house. 

More than five years ago 
the then very communistic 
Bolsheviks eliminated private 
publishing houses from Rus- 
sia as dangerous nests of cap- 
italism and counter-revolu- 
tion. The publishing people 
(all who could) fled into 
exile, and in exile they have 
remained—prodigals who will 
not come home! During the 
last five years the Bolsheviks, 
aided by the tragic circum- 
stances of life which have 
prevailed in that country, 
have forced Russia’s brilliant 
corps of writers into exile or 
into the coma of exhaustion. 
And a period of literary 
silence has descended upon 
Russia. 

Ironically enough, the ex- 
isting center of literary pro- 
ductivity in the Russian lan- 
guage is to-day hundreds of 
miles outside the Russian 
frontier, in the large Russian 
emigré colony in Berlin. 
Here, not in Moscow, is the 
present “capital” of the Slav 
book world. While Kolchak, Wrangel, and Kerensky were busy 
setting up extra-territorial political “capitals” of Russia, this 
other extra-territorial capital of a much more enduring character 
was quietly growing up in Germany, a new center of Slav influence. 
Around it many of the leading spirits among those who were left 
of Russia’s writers soon collected. 

Here Russia’s old book-publishing world finally came, to form 
a little Russian oasis in a Teutonic desert. Here sixty Russian 
publishing houses, including nearly all the former important firms 
of Petrograd and Moscow, to-day are ministering to the literary 
needs of Berlin’s immense Russian colony, about 200,000 strong, 
and to the world-wide colony of refugees, estimated at more than 
2,000,000. And here there is every indication they will remain, 
until conditions in the homeland make a home “ capital” possible. 


A feeble beginning was made, toward the end of 1922, to revive 
the publishing business inside Russia, in line with the Bolsheviks’ 
new economic policy of private enterprise, and a few small print- 
ing houses actually reopened in Petrograd and Moscow. They 
are interesting as a first step toward resumption of book manu- 
facture, and their intrepidity is to be applauded. But their 


actual output has been negligible and does not, as yet, represent 
any real literary revival in Russia. 





IVAN DMITRIVITCH SYTM 


One of Russia’s leading publishers, who recently took back the Sales Department of 
his former business in Moscow, but has not resumed publishing. 
old firm is also putting.out books in the Russian publishing “‘capital’’ in Berlin. 


For more than five years — 
Soviet Russia was a country 
without a single publishing 
house—unless the govern- 
ment’s propaganda presses 
could be counted as such! 
With the inauguration of the 
new economic policy, private 
publishing houses became 
theoretically possible, but 
there were powerful practical 
considerations which for a 
long time prevented their 
reappearance. The paper 
shortage made it impossible 
to obtain adequate news 
print, and the strict political 
censorship over all printed 
matter greatly restricted the 
possible sphere of operations. 
Also, virtually nothing was 
being written to publish. 

The trials of a censor-ridden 
publisher may be appreciated 
from a remark by the asso- 
ciate editor of the Ekran (The 
Screen), a weekly theatrical 
review which has the distinc- 
tion of being the first maga- 
zine brought out in Russia 
after the Revolution. “Before 
I obtained a permit to pub- 
lish,’ he said, “I had to 
promise to avoid all political 
subjects. The original cap- 
tion of my magazine read, 
‘Theatricals, Movies, Liter- 
ature, and Sports.’ The cen- 
sor crossed out the heading 
Literature, on the ground 
that it might trespass on the forbidden precincts of polities!” 

Nevertheless, a few former bookmen, who had not been able 
to get out of Russia during the general exodus, finally had the 
temerity to try their luck, and early this year several of the old 
publishing houses reopened for business in Petrograd. More than 
a dozen others, including a number of cooperative labor publishing 
societies, experimentally resumed general publishing in Moscow. 
It is significant that the first vintage ran principally to scientific 
and historical works; next came revivals of old Russian classics— 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, etc., and children’s books. On one list of 
a Moscow publisher (just received) I find a novel by an obscure 
writer. 

How soon publishing can be revived on a serious scale in Russia 
is problematical. The present mechanical difficulties are not per- 
manent, of course; print paper will soon become plentiful as con- 
tact between Russia and the rest of the world broadens. The 
serious and fundamental phase of the problem is the resuscitation 
of literary life and intellectual activity, without which the pub- 
lisher has little raison d’étre; for, despite all efforts of the pen 
colony in Berlin, it is inside Russia that Russia’s literary life must 
be revived. Nowhere, not even in her ruined industries, is there 
sadder evidence of the price Russia paid for the Revolution than 
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in the destruction of her intellectual life. Up to a point, suffering 
sharpens the intellect; beyond, it kills. 
writing and art, has been crushed by the agonies of the last five 
years and the intense economic struggle for existence which has 
followed the abandonment of communism. 

Literary life is benumbed for the time being. It will revive, of 
course. The Russian mind, brilliant, imaginative, is too eager to 
remain indefinitely in its present coma, the result of pure physical 
and nervous exhaustion. But.it will take time. And in the mean- 
while the men who should be writing books and plays are working 
as clerks in some office, interpreters in the employ of some foreign 
relief society, or “speculating” on the side. One former play- 
wright is laboring on a farm near Moscow. No literature has been 
produced in Russia during the last five years. None of value is 
being produced. 

Of the arts, the stage alone has survived the ordeal intact. 


In Moscow playhouses I saw bills that would compare more than | 


favorably with many of Broadway’s best. But they were plays 
written before the war. No new ones have been written. “We 
have no time or energy left for belles lettres,’ a former literary 
man remarked one evening, sadly. “One can not make bread 
from them!’’ 

“We used to think about metaphysics, philosophy, politics and 
literature. Now we think about bread. Food is our principal 
objective when we arise in the morning. It is our last thought 
when we go to sleep at night. Intellectual life in the creative sense 
has ceased for the time being.” 

Thus a university professor of mathematics summed up the in- 
tellectual interests of Russia’s intelligentsia of to-day. We were 
seven at dinner in his home: a former railway superintendent, a 
former lawyer, a former civil engineer, and their wives. The old 
grandmother listened drowsily at the end of the table. As I 
looked around the circle the thought came to me, it would have 
been difficult to tell which was the oldest, except for the color of 

the hair. The faces of all had the finger-marks of centuries. Yet 
they laughed and chided each other. It was in the sober instants 
between laughs that their faces told the story of the Revolution. 
The young lawyer died a few weeks later. It was only a minor 
operation, but the hospital heating plant was not working. He 
caught quick pneumonia. 

This intellectual night has not been entirely starless. I remem- 
ber how eagerly the professor was awaiting arrival of a package 
of books, sent by a friend in London, dealing with the Einstein 
theory. Then there was the case of those two obscure laboratory 
workers in the Moscow micrological institute, who, despite un- 
heated laboratory rooms, broken crucibles, and dilapidated ap- 
paratus, persevered until they attained one of the scientific tri- 
umphs of the century—the discovery of the typhus germ—which 
opens the way for manufacture of anti-typhus vaccine and may be 
the means of breaking one of humanity’s worst plagues. 

This discovery, strangely, was the direct consequence of famine 
conditions. Lack of meat with which to perform their usual ex- 
periments in bacilli culture compelled Dr. Kraitch—a woman of 
perhaps fifty years—to have recourse to the cadavers of the 
typhus victims dying in charity hospitals in Moscow. And human 
flesh, not animal flesh, seems to have been the one soil required 
for successful propagation of the microbe in question. Scientists 
in many lands had been experimenting for decades with the flesh 
of lower animals; and in Russia, one of the world’s worst typhus 
areas, investigators had been laboring along similar lines with 
equally discouraging results. -Had Dr. Kraitch and her assistant 
been able, as before, to obtain meat that winter, they doubtless 
would still be pursuing the same futile search under laboratory 
conditions which probably never could have given success! 

There was the instance of two equally obscure professors in the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music who recently perfected a new 
multi-tone musical scale, which, if adopted generally, may have 
a revolutionizing effect upon musical development in many 
countries. Providing a series of minute intervals smaller than 
any existing on our present pianoforte octave, the new scale will 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Revelations! of Power’”’ 






WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE. onispoken and 


fearless criticism of recent European events by the author of the 
sensational “Pomp of Power.’’ Undoubtedly he knows his facts and 
is as versed in French politics as he is in English. $3.00 


Joseph 


COLLINS 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE .,,,; 


never again will literature look quite the same. The well-known 
neurologist examines the psychology in the works of James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, and many others, a new and 
most enlightening form of criticism. Illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 
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HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE. 4 ».« 


pocket philosophy, a book of mellow and practical wisdom. Mr. 
Bennett has found life a good entertainment and he explains how to 
go at the thing in his own delightful manner. $2.00 


Frank L. 


PACKARD 


THE FOUR STRAGGLERS,. ¢7qhe truth is,” says 


Mr. Packard, ‘“‘I have got hold of the greatest plot I ever had in 
my life—and not plot only but suspense, unusual settings and striking 
characters.”’ All this not excepting even” ‘‘The Adventures of 
Jimmie Dale.” : $2.00 
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WELLS (S.tg Vere 


THE AFFAIR AT FLOWER ACRES. 4 ¢orkinz 


mystery story! But you have to read it to get any idea of its speed 
and cleverness. Who killed Douglas Raynor? His lovely young 
wife—the man who loved her? Perhaps—but it takes Zizi the de- 
tective to unravel the threads to the final strange denouement. $1.75 






























/ Author of 
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etc. 





COUNTRY CLUB PEOPLE. “She attains a very 


high level. It is an absorbingly interesting story, and an im- 
portant commentary upon current philosophies of marriage. A 
thoughtful, well-rounded novel of distinction.”—New York Herald. 

D $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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Ln this Months Fretion Library 


The Last of the Vikings 


T IS an unforgetable picture that Johan Bojer paints of the 
] Lofoten fishermen in “The Last of the Vikings,” and it is a 

picture of a phase of life which no longer exists, for, as Mr. 
Bojer points out in his concluding chapter, “the modern motor 
fisherman is an industrial workman on the sea, who smokes 
cigarets and is a member of a trades-union.” - It was not so in the 
days when Kristaver Myran sailed away to the Lofoten Islands 
for the winter’s fishing, taking with him his sixteen-year-old son, 
Lars. The craft in which they sailed was a Lofoten boat, built on 
the lines of the Viking ships of old in which Ganger Rolf sailed 
to Normandy and Leif Ericson to America. The Lofoten men 
were worthy descendants of the Vikings. Each winter they pitted 
their strength and skill against the icy winds and the hungry 
waves, and toiled like supermen to wrest a meager living from the 
sea. No industrial workmen these; each man had a share in the 
enterprise, a small one if he brought nothing but his two hands, 
a larger one if he furnished his own nets and gear; and largest of 
all if he was the owner and head-man of the boat. There was no 
talk of union hours. Each man worked until there was no more 
work to do, and when the fish were plentiful, that might be eighteen 
or twenty hours a day. On Sundays and on days when it was too 
stormy for even these fearless men to go out, they slept the clock 
round. Peril and hardship were their daily portion, and each 
year the sea took its toll of lives. 

It is this life that Bojer-pictures for us in his latest novel. He 
tells the story of a little seacoast village whose inhabitants are 
farm laborers in the summer and Lofoten fishermen in the winter. 
When the fishing season begins, all the able-bodied men sail away 
to the North, leaving behind only the women, the very old men 
and the young boys. Kristaver Myran’s wife, Marya, is a 
farmer’s daughter from an inland parish. She hates and fears 
the sea and dreads the day when her sons shall be among those 
who sail away, perhaps never to return. But Lars, the oldest boy, 
is eager to go. For him, it is a proud day when he can feel that he 
is no longer a boy, but a real Lofoten man. Kristaver is now, for 
the first time in his life, head-man in his own boat, and Lars is the 
youngest of the crew, but he does a man’s share of the work and 
bears a man’s share of the dangers and hardships. It is a hard 
school for a boy, but a good one for those who survive. They 
are rough men, these toilers of the sea, but they are not essen- 
tially vicious, altho when their work is done, they drink as hard 
as they have worked. There are long-standing feuds, too, between 
the men of the South and the men of the North, between the net 
fishermen and the line fishermen, and worst of all, between the 
men of the sailing boats and those of the steamers which are just 
coming into use. When the drink is in, or when the rights of one 
party or the other have been infringed, these feuds often result in 
pitched battles. There is a lively description of one such battle, 
in which the men of the sailboats put the steamer-men to rout 
after the latter have tried to block the entrance to a fiord which 
is teeming with fish. And there is a thrilling picture of a storm 
at sea, culminating in the daring rescue of the crew of a capsized 
boat. 

Johan Bojer writes of a life of which he has been a part, for he 
was, in his early youth, a Lofoten man, and his vivid descriptions 
are the result of his own experiences with the fishing fleet. He is 
quoted as saying: “I havewritten the novel as 2 monument to my 
comrades of the Lofoten fishing life.” It is a worthy monument, 
and there can be little doubt that it will prove an enduring one. 
Bojer has done for the Lofoten fishermen what Bjornson, in his 
early peasant tales, did for the simple peasants of his native land, 


and what Jonas Lie did for its sailors. The author of “The Last 
of the Vikings” does not suffer by comparison with these two 
masters of Norwegian fiction. Isaac ANDERSON. 
Tue Last or THE Vixincs. By Johan Bojer. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Jessie Muir. Illustrated by Sigurd Skou. 302 pages. 
New York: The Century Co. $2. 





Men Like Gods 


ORE than a little of the H. G: Wells of old, the H. G. Wells 
who wrote “The Time Machine,’ “The War of the 
Worlds,” and the rest of a long line of entertaining romances, is 
to be found in his new fantasy, “Men Like Gods.” But the so- 
cialistic author of “ New Worlds for Old” appears in it even more 
prominently. For this new book embodies Mr. Wells’s latest 
dream of Utopia, of the kind of world which may be evolved out 
of this present disorganized one some three thousand years or 
so hence, when society shall have passed out of its present “ age 
of confusion.” 

But the Utopia to which Mr. Barnstaple, subeditor of a pessi- 
mistic weekly paper, the Liberal, an “ organ of the more depressing 
aspects of advanced thought,” paid an all-too-brief visit, was not 
on this earth at all, but upon another—tho in some ways very 
similar—planet. Through an extremely complicated experiment, 
which .had to do with space and gravity, performed by two scien- 
tifically daring Utopians, three motor cars, more or less peacefully 
traversing the Maidenhead Road near Slough, were suddenly re- 
moved into this other planet, with their occupants. And certain 
of these occupants were very well-known persons, of much more 
importance in the world from which they had come than was Mr. 
Barnstaple. There were Mr. Cecil Burleigh, the great conser- 
vative leader; Mr. Rupert Catskill, Secretary of State for War; 
Father Amerton, the noted preacher, who was “so dreadfully out- 
spoken about the sins of society,” and the famous beauty, Lady 
Stella. These and one or two others had been in one of the trans- 
ported cars; the third contained a motion-picture millionaire, 
Miss Greeta Gray of the music halls, a Frenchman and an Ameri- 
can, both important in the motion-picture world. 

The various effects upon these different people of their sudden 
arrival in the beautiful, orderly and serene Utopia, have been 
cleverly and often very entertainingly described. For, except for 
Mr. Barnstaple himself, an open-minded gentleman of a naturally 
hopeful disposition, and none too well satisfied with affairs as they 
are conducted on earth, no one of the “earthlings” really liked 
Utopia and the Utopians. Father Amerton, who had “the habit 
of mind of a public censor,” deeply disapproved of the virtual 
nudity of the Utopians’ lovely bodies, and told them so with the 
utmost violence, whereupon they replied that his imagination was 
evidently “inflamed and diseased.’ Mr. Rupert Catskill thought 
their views on the elimination of “conflicts and distresses”’ and so 
forth entirely mistaken. For one reason or another, most of the 
party decided that the proper thing to do with Utopia was to turn 
it into earth, or at least make it like earth, as rapidly as possible. 

All this part of the narrative, with its action, is most entertain- 
ing; but Mr. Wells deserts it rather quickly to return to descrip- 
tions—descriptions repeated somewhat too often—of the serene 
beauty of life in Utopia. There is much—the account of the elim- 
ination of disease, for instance—which is entirely plausible, but 
it can not be said that the novel as a whole is convincing, con- 
sidered as a scheme of social reconstruction. Too many quite 
obvious difficulties are either glossed over, or ignored altogether. 


Za 
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But the removing of the scene of action to another planet, where 
the climate permits of a complete absence of clothing, and makes 
unnecessary many things which are necessities in most parts of the 
earth, also enables the author to indulge his fancy at will. Altho 
he has permitted himself rather much, too, of repetition, it is a 
lovely world of dreams come true that Mr. Wells has pictured for 
us, as well as a world of physical leveliness. “Here, at last, es- 
tablished and secure, were peace, power, health, happy activity, 
length of days and beauty. All that we seek was found here, and 
every dream was realized.” 

There are some clever bits of characterization, amusing touches 
of satire in the account of the conspiracy of the earthlings, and 
many well-done descriptions of the cultivated beauties of a land 
where trees were never allowed to suffer from blight, or from the 
ravages of parasites. ‘‘ Men Like Gods” is an entertaining story, 
and adds a new and often alluring Utopia to the many visions of 
that delectable country transcribed for us by men of many minds. 

Louis—E MaunsELy Frew. 


Men Like Gops. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$2.00 


By H. G. Wells. 





Rube 


ILIPPO RUBE is that finest thing a novelist can aspire to—a 

real creation. There is no uncertainty about Rubé; he is 
alive as few characters in fiction are alive. The novel is its author’s 
first, for Signor Borgese made his reputation in Italy as a critic. 
It was published two years ago in Italian, and is now translated 
into English. 

Altho the writer has shown himself a great creative artist in 
this work, he is also in it a critic of life. He has told the story 
not only of the unhappy Rubé, but of a strange and unhappy 
period, the years during the war and after, which so many writers 
have tried to depict. In most cases the result has been only 

“another war book,” but no one would dismiss “Rubé” with 
that phrase. It is a searching and understanding study of a young 
Italian who never understands himself. He is introspective to a 
morbid degree, continually making himself miserable over his 
inner searchings, which bring him no answers. He has come from 
a southern province to Rome to study law. He has “a logical 
mind ‘capable of splitting a hair into four,” but when turned in 
upon himself it is only too capable of splitting the hair endlessly, 
and arriving nowhere. The war comes, and he enters it, tho he 
is terribly afraid of it. He is a coward, yet we do not wholly de- 
‘spise him. He fights his cowardice at times, and at other times 
only backs away from it miserably. 

Rubé is stationed with Colonel Berti, where he is often thrown 
with the Colonel’s daughter, Eugenia, to whom, one feverish 
night, he confesses his terror. This makes for a strange bond be- 
tween them, and they give themselves to each other. Eugenia is 
the strong and sure influence which could help Rube, if anything 
outside himself could help him. Their liaison goes on for a long 
time, with no promise of marriage until after the war. The author 
makes Eugenia very real, but not vivid. He has drawn her 
wonderfully like what she must have been to the more or less 
blind Rubé, and yet has let the reader see more than that. It is 
the other woman, Celestine Lambert, whom he meets while in 
Paris, who is vivid, unpleasantly so—portrayed with great sub- 
tlety. The other characters of the story—Taramanna, the law- 
yer; Rubé’s friends, Frederico and Mary; members of Rubé’s 
family—all are real people, but it is the two women who chiefly 
show the author’s power and delicacy. 

After the war is over, Eugenia and Rubé, married, live in Milan, 
where Rubé, more and more afraid of life and of himself, sinks 
deeper into failure, for he can neither bring himself into any 
adjustment with life, nor can he decisively revolt against it. As 
a means of existing he works for a large manufacturing firm, but 
there seems to be no real place in the world into which he can fit, 
and he inevitably goes on toward tragedy. One night, after 
winning a sum of money gambling, he leaves Eugenia, soon to 








In every home where books are read titles such as these pass from hand to 
hand, old and young recommend them to each other. They are kept and 
talked about because they are rich in good cheer and inspiration. 


THE SOUL of ABE LINCOLN 


Miers ae BERNIE BABCOCK 





dagen “The Soul of Ann Rutledge,’ which oe 

has sold seven large editions and received high {* 

praise because of the new light it throws on | “THE SOUL OF 
Lincoln’s early manhood. ’ ABE: ‘LINCOLN 


This new romance is in many ways even more 
remarkable. Mrs. Babcock paints a deeply 
human portrait of the later Lincoln whose 
serene spirit was the strength of the nation. 
Into direct contact with the grief-worn 
leader a strange twist of fate brings Ann 
Leuin Laury, bewitching daughter of the 
South, and Del Norcrosse, Union Officer, 
and upon their lives is laid the indelible Author of 
impress of his greatness. A tale of youthful PE SOE EE ASN Ruz ECE 
charm and daring. -Historically sincere, 

it will be cherished by all who revere the name of Lincoln. It brings to 
light much that has never before been published, especially about the 
political intrigue of the day. $2.00 


TOMORROW 
ABOUT THIS ae 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON ae 
Author of “The Tryst,” “The City of Fire,’’ etc., etc. 


Mrs. Hill is a romancer whose tales and stories cee 
delighted hundreds of thousands. Her characters 
are drawn from all classes of society—the old and 
the young, the happy and the sad, find a place in 
her pages. ‘This is probably the reason her books 
appeal to all members of the family. The new ro- 
mance tells the engaging story of Patterson Greeves’ 
two daughters, Athalie and Alice,with their opposing types of character. It turns 
the searchlight of truth on the necessity for parent love in the forming of char- 
acter. This is by far her finest novel. $2.00 


MINGLESTREAMS — » save azsorr 


Author of ‘Happy House,” “ Aprilly,” etc. Jane Abbott’s stories have found 
a cherished place in the hearts and homes of thousands of readers. She has 
been termed the “‘ Louisa May Alcott” of today by many reviewers. Mingle- 
streams is a full-length novel—a fascinating tale about Apple Tree Inn, a jolly 
retreat high up in the mountains. ‘“‘Hicky” and “‘Jill,” the two delightful 
college girls who manage the Inn, find themselves the center of a very human 
drama. Happiness overruns the. pages of this sparkling story. It will dupli- 
cate the success of ‘Happy House.” $1.75 


THE CHARM OF A WELL MANNERED HOME 


By HELEN EKIN STARRETT 


Author of “The Charm of Fine Manners,” of which eight large editions have been 
sold. A book for both men and women to “read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest.” It offers real help to those couples who would accomplish a well 
mannered home and thus attain a real and lasting happiness. $1.50 
ROWING by Richard A. Glendon and SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 

Richard J. Glendon by Capt. W. T. Shorthose, D. S. O. 


As surprising as it may seem, thereisnomodern 24 illustrations. $5.00 


treatise on rowing. This work admirably fills 
this want. The authors, as crew coaches at the AMONG UNKNOWN CSE IMS by 
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Naval Academy, give the reader assurance as 
to the absolute correctness of their statements 
on all technical points. They cover the sport 
both from the scientific and historical view- 
Octavo. 
$3.00 
CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP by Pro- 
fessor Herbert W. Hess 
A complete short course in selling from a new 
angle. It will open the eyes of every business 
man, salesman and sales manager, to the un- 
limited possibilities in their particular lines 
when they approach their problems properly. 
3-50 
THE FAMILY AND ITS MEMBERS by 
Anna Garlin Spencer 
Illustrated. The problems of the family 
under the changing conditions of today, with 
a discussion of what may be done to save the 
priceless heritage of our monogamous family 
life. $2.00 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EU- 
ROPEAN CIVILIZATION by H. G. 
Plum and G. G. Benjamin of the 
University of Iowa 
Illustrated. An outline of nineteenth century 
history with direct relation to the Great War 
and its outcome. $2.20 


points. 75 illustrations, 5 diagrams, 


Julian W. Bilby, F.R.G.S 


33 illustrations. $5.00 


A BURMESE ARCADY by Major C. M. 
Enriquez, 7 Gee 


21 illustrations. $5.00 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO 
THE RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOT- 
LAND by Thomas Tod Stoddart 

39 illustrations (4 in color). $4.50 


CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF EN- 
GLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition Revised. 3 volumes. Octavo, 
Illustrated. $20.00 


OUR SOLAR SYSTEM AND THE 
STELLAR UNIVERSE by Rev. 
Charles Whyte, LL. D. 


A fascinating popular account, 
more recent discoveries of astronomy. 


including the 

$4.50 

A STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK OF AS- 
TROLOGY by Vivian E. Robson, 
B.Sc. 


The first complete text-book for the student. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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bear him a child, and sets out for Paris. But at Stresa, on Lago 
Maggiore, he again meets Celestine, and they spend intimate 
weeks together, until something terrible happens, which plunges 
Rubé into a period of mental suffering and weary wandering. 
This portion of the book is an amazing psychological study. But 
the peace for which he longs is coming. 

At the end, Frederico, comforting Eugenia, sums it all up when 
he says: “Do you really imagine that he was merely a victim of 
chance? Filippo was a self-destroyed man. He beheld all possi- 
bilities and had lost all standards. A lost man.” That is what 
this novel is—the story of a self-destroyed man and of a self- 


destroying time. ELIZABETH STEAD TABER. 





Ruse. By G. A. Borgese. Translated by Isaac Goldberg. 394 
pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. ; 





The Barb 


HAT our American universities set up false standards of 

living, giving undue emphasis to money and social position, 
and ignoring such criteria of judgment as good breeding and 
intellect, is the contention of William McNally in “The Barb.” 
His arraignment is directed principally at Greek-letter societies, 
for these, he endeavors to show, set up and maintain the super- 
ficial standards to which all must bow or be left outside in the 
domain of the “barb.” 

Bob Whitney, the Barb, enters college, after three years of 
European travel, much more mature than the average freshman. 
He enters at the same time as his sister Connie, to whom he is 
devoted. Both Bob and Connie are “rushed,” and Connie joins 
what is considered one of the “best”’ sororities, while Bob, dis- 
gusted with the trivial commonplaces which constitute the 
conversation at the fraternity which is rushing him, declines. 
This is the beginning of the breach which gradually widens be- 
tween Bob and his sister. 

By a fluke of fortune, Bob obtains a room in the beautiful 
home of Professor and Mrs. Mondell. The professor is a rich 
and eccentric individual, rather careless of his pretty young wife, 
with whom Bob falls in love. Monica Trent, the most conspicuous 
figure on the campus, because of her family connections and a 
fortune in her own name, is sought by the sororities as the greatest 
“catch”’ of the year; but she astounds the entire campus by remain- 
ing-“barb.” The story is concerned with the reactions upon one 
another of the three characters, Bob, Monica Trent and Madeleine 
Mondell; and, unfortunately, the theme of the book is lost half- 
way through in the maze of Bob’s love affairs with these two 
widely different feminine types. 

Mr. MecNally’s book brings up the pertinent question of 
whether the millions of dollars poured annually into the coffers 
of our State universities for purposes of higher education are 
really being used to improve the minds of the students, and there- 
by the status of American civilization, or whether they are 
merely the means of supporting the student in an artificial en- 
vironment so detrimental to his character that it takes him two 
or three years to recover from the effects. “The Barb” would 
tend to indicate that the latter is true. And certainly Mr. 
MeNally has some basis for his serious charge. Chance conver- 
sations among students, overheard any day in any university 
town, confirm the suspicion that to many of them higher educa- 
tion is merely a synonym for jazz, petting parties and vaudeville 
entertainment, interspersed with just enough bluffing in classes to 
ward off the “blue slip.” 

The point that Mr. McNally ignores, in his burst of pessimism 
over the evil effects of “ Greek-letteritis,” is that there will always 
be the banding together, in some manner, of the individuals whose 
not very important thoughts and actions are governed by the 
laws of the social register. And, opposed to them, there will al- 
ways be the thoughtful students, who, even if they happen to 
be in a minority, can wield the greater influence and are not 
vitally affected by the particular social régime in vogue. Thus 


we may always hope to salvage as keen intellects from the waters 
of inanity as any that emerge from a European university, Mr. 
McNally notwithstanding. Jessica Louise BECKER. 





Tue Bare. 
Sons. $1.75. 


By. William McNally. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 





La Parcelle 32 


T IS a curious and unlooked-for fact that rural life should have 
such a deleterious effect upon human beings. Some of Thomas 
Hardy’s peasants, to be sure, are frequently marvels of sagacity, 
and Alice Brown has shown the pleasanter side of the New 
England character, but the majority of writers on rustic life show 
up the peasant as a most unpleasant person. M. Ernest Perochon, 
in “La Parcelle 32,” has added the French farmer to the list in 
a study that at once impresses the reader as true to life; and yet, 
when we think of the achievements of this same class during the 
Great War, we would willingly close our eyes to the fact that its 
very virtues may become faults; that its thrift only too often 


degenerates into avarice, its fondness for the soil becomes covet- 


ousness, its natural strength of character is intensified into cruelty. 

The time of the story is the latter months of the war, when the 
peasants found themselves unexpectedly well off owing to the 
rise in the price of food. This unlooked-for increase of capital 
means but one thing to old Amand Mazureau, farmer, of Fougeray 
—the increase of his holdings. In vain the notary suggests the 
investment of some money in State bonds; he even suggests 
that the old man sell the farm, investing the proceeds, and 
living upon the interest. The price to be obtained is high, the in- 
terest on the bonds excellent, but to Mazureau the idea of parting 
with his family acres is not to be considered for a moment. On 
the contrary, he wishes to add to them by the purchase of an 
adjoining field, Parcelle 32. 

But the old fellow has not quite enough money on hand to 
complete the purchase, and must borrow some. ‘To the artless 
American mind nothing seems more simple. If any one be so 
benighted as to want more farming land than he has, no matter 
how little that may be, let him go to the nearest bank and nego- 
tiate a loan. Not-so are matters conducted in France. In 
Mazureau’s part of the world one borrows only of one’s relatives, 
and this is the principal reason why he favors the marriage of 
his pretty daughter, Eveline, with one Honoré, an elderly, well- 
to-do farmer of the neighborhood. But Eveline has other views, 
connected with a handsome young soldier at the front, and much 
backing and filling, much advancing and retreating on both sides 
takes place before the end of the story. 

When an Englishman writes a ‘story of rural life he: depicts 
his surroundings, showing his racial love of country life and his 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. There is but little descrip- 
tion of Fougeray in M. Perochon’s book, and that little is not 
alluring, so perhaps he is one of those to whom Paris spells all of 
France. 

The translation, by Frances C. Fay, is fairly good, tho it is a 
little difficult to see why any one should have taken the trouble 
to do it. The one merit of the story lies in the picture it gives of 
the French peasant, his intense love for the land, and his earnest 


desire to possess as much of it as possible. 
Mary K. Forp. 





La ParRcELLE 32. By Ernest Perochon. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 





Pilgrim’s Rest 


EACHING its climax with a vivid description of the great 
strike on the Rand in 1913, Mr. Francis Brett Young’s 

new novel is a story of South Africa, and especially of Johannes- 
burg. Told in leisurely fashion, it all centers about the character 
of its very likable hero, Hayman, a man who “had found romance 
in the form of solitary adventure.” Like so many “illiterate 
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romantics” of his type, “he had lived romance without much 
imagination, where others are content to imagine it without 
living.” Miner, prospector, soldier during the Boer War, he 
was essentially an individualist, and when, after twenty years, 
he returned for special reasons of his own to his old job, and found 
work in one of the mines of the Reef near Johannesburg, he was 
not at all interested in the unions, whose power was spreading 
rapidly. But the unions and the union leaders were very much 
mterested in him, and what they did to him, and what they tried 
to do, give the book some thrilling and dramatic pages. 

Hayman himself is exceptionally well drawn, both in his faults 
and in his virtues. His obstinacy, his good sportsmanship, his 
shyness, his courage, his occasional loss of self-control, his reverent 
love for the woman who seems to him so wonderful, are shaped 
into a well-rounded and consistent whole. The action and all 
the other characters are seen through Hayman’s eyes, and these 
other characters, too, are real people. Especially well done is 
Mrs. Wroth, whose tragedy is the all-but-universal one of parent- 
hood; the plucky, dependable Beatrice is a fine heroine, and the 
Paganos, those entirely respectable proprietors of an entirely 
disreputable establishment, have been seen clearly and with 
understanding. 

Altho the greater part of the action takes place in and around 
Johannesburg and the Diadem Mine, there are also glimpses of 
the low country, “green and warm and friendly,” and of the up- | 
lands, where temptation came to Hayman, and where he first 
felt the influence of the dead man who was to play so important 
a part in his life. At last, far away from the railroads, he reaches 
the mountains and the little settlement which to him was in very 
truth “Pilgrim’s Rest.” The novel is interesting, well written 
and very real, a thoroughly worth-while picture of a man and 
his environment. 





Pitcrim’s Rest. By Francis Brett Young. New York: E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $2.00. 


The Survivors 


UCAS MALET’S new novel attempts to trace some of the 
effects of the Great War as shown by “The Survivors,” 
those men and women, young and middle-aged, who lived and 
suffered through the war years, and have now emerged from 
them into a peace which is no peace. It is an ambitious book, 
and much of it has been very well done, but it is overcrowded 
and ‘overwritten. There are too many characters; just as we 
are becoming really interested in one or more of them, we are 
forcibly led away to another group. There is no individual, nor 
is there any close-knit group upon which the interest is focused: 
the book suffers from this, as well as from the author’s constant 
repetition of certain favorite phrases. 

Lydia Aylwin, a girl still in her twenties, represents the younger 
generation: clear-eyed, upstanding, disposed to frankness and 
to trying to find out the truth for herself; but somehow she 
leaves the reader cold. Her portrait has a certain flatness, a 
lack of the charm it is manifestly intended to possess. Her creator 
never seems to feel quite at home with her, never seems quite 
comfortable in her society. Yet she is interesting, and her atti- 
tude toward marriage, her objection to the “fighting male,” is 
striking enough to make one wonder whether it is that of many 
English girls. In sharp contrast to her stands her mother, Lady 
Aylwin, lovely to look at, intensely—much_ too intensel y— 
feminine, outwardly admirable and inwardly a neurotic of a par- 
ticularly evil kind. She has been presented with the greatest 
care and with a wealth of detail, one of those women who heartily 
enjoyed the war and “the smirched business of sex”? then so much 
in evidence. ; 

A different wartime effect appears in the meeting of Rupert 
Secker with the lady of his one great romance; a lady who, “art 
and career playing her false through accident, . . . had chosen to 
reconstruct her life away in Russia.” He remembered her as she 
had been, beautiful, young, imperial, a great prima donna, ruling 
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Anthony John 


BY JEROME K. JEROME, author of ‘‘The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,”’ etc. 


A striking character is Anthony John, a man who has fought 
for, and won, wealth and power. When the call comes to serve 
humanity, he measures the sacrifice, makes a brave decision, 
and carries it out in a remarkable way. A forceful book. $2.00 


The Clinton Twins 


BY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, author of ‘‘ The Eldest Son,” ‘The 
Squire’s Daughter,’’ etc. 

Squire Clinton and his lovable family have become to readers 

of the best fiction what Mr. Pickwick and his friends were to 

the Victorians. “It is a delight to meet them again,” says the 

Boston Herald. $2.00° 


The Step on the Stair 


BY ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth 
Case,”’ etc. 


“We know no author of mystery tales who combines more 
satisfactorily, excellencies of style with perfections of conceal- 
ment.’’—-New York World. 5th printing. $2.00 


Christianity and Autosuggestion 
BY C. HARRY BROOKS and REV. ERNEST CHARLES 


Answering clearly the question— ‘‘ What is the relation between 
the new mental: science of healing by faith and the spiritual 
faith of the Christian?”’ $1.25 


Motor Camping 
BY J. C. LONG and JOHN D. LONG 


The satisfaction of any automobile tour will be immensely in- 
creased by using this handbook. It is crowded with practical 
information on camp-sites, fishing, game and rod laws, cooking 
hints, etc. With illustrations and charts. $2.00 


We prefer to have you purchase your books from a bookseller, but if that 


is not convenient, please order from us direct, adding 5% for postage and 
mentioning the ‘‘ International Book Review. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
445 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers since 1839 
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A Romance of the Old Southwest in its Most Thrilling Days 


The Rose of Santa Fé 


By 
EDWIN L. SABIN 


Author of 
‘‘Desert Dust’’ 


$2.00 


FOURTH EDITION WITHIN TWO WEEKS 


All the old Southwest, its gorgeous color, its romance, 
its tremendous drama of American, Spaniard, and 
Indian, its loves and its hates and revenges, is caught 


in Mr. Sabin’s ‘‘ The Rose of Santa Fé.”’ 


“No better picture than this has ever been drawn of 
the vicissitudes that befell the travelers of the Santa 


Fé trail. A sweetly romantic love story intermingled 
with deeds of valor and bravery makes excellent 
reading.” —Pittsburgh Press. 


““A story for those who like fiction full-blooded and 
with high color.”—Philadelphia North American. 


George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia 
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DICTIONARY OF 


NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 


By Hubert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 


A most comprehensive digest in dictionary style of all 
that has been written regarding Napoleon and the numerous 


satellites who cireled around him. 
A veritable treasure house of 


In, popular yet exact form. 


An incomparable work. 


authoritative information for the student of Napoleonana— 


and the general reader. 


Facts Revealed by 
Recent Research 


Included 


Particulars of the personality of 
Napoleon and all that recent re- 
search has discovered regarding him 
is incorporated. The military, com- 
mercial, political, and artistic devel- 
opments of his reign; biographical 
matter relating to his family from 
the earliest recorded member there- 
of down to its latest scion; his habits 
and idiosyncrasies; the great leaders 
who served or failed him; his more 
private life; the women he loved; 
and contemporaries who set down 
their reminiscences of him—all are 
included in this work. 





General Survey of 
the Napoleonic 
Period 


This indispensable volume throws 
light on the social and political 
tendencies of Napoleon’s time, its 
art, literature, and industries. The 
military career of the Emperor is 
fully treated.. The various memoirs 
of Napoleon’s life have been sum- 
marized and reviewed at length, 
many for the first time; a chrono- 
logical table dealing with every im- 
portant event in the Emperor's life 
and time has been added; also a 
select classified bibliography of the 
more useful, authoritative, and acces- 
sible books on Napoleon's career. 


Crown 8v0; 496 pages, with maps, plans, etc., 
$7, net; postpaid, $7.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WITCHERY OF WEDGWOOD 


Had Josiah Wedgwood, most famous European potter of his day, produced 


only the beautiful tableware that Queen Charlotte admired, he would still have- 
been distinguished as ‘‘ Potter to the Queen.” 
that de luxe edition—fresh from the press—of the book— 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS POTTERY 


By WILLIAM Burton, M.A., F.C.S. 


you will find more than a hundred engravings of beautiful Wedgwood statuary, 
candlesticks, plates, plaques, pedestals, 


But when you turn the pages of 


vases, jugs, dishes, boxes, etc., besides 


tableware, in white, lilac, olive, and blue jasper, black basalt, gold luster, terra 
cotta, white and green chequer, green glaze, white stoneware and agate, cane, 


pearl, lavender, and creamware. 


For a long time Mr. Burton, author 
of this book, worked at Etruria, 
the world-famous works that Josiah 
Wedgwood built. He penetrated 
technical secrets. The 
result is, he has been able to make not 


Wedgwood’s 


only a biography but an interesting 
story. 





Super Royal 8vo. 


Blue cloth. 


Indeed, the illustrations are superb and the 
color plates are triumphs of color photography. 


“Josiah Wedgwood and His Pottery” 
will be a worthy addition to the library 
of every pottery connoisseur and a 
valuable reference book. Edition 
limited to 500 copies; 207 pages of 
reading matter, in ‘large type on heavy 
antique stock, in addition to the pages 
of engravings. 





Gold stamping. Boxed. 


$25.00, net; $25.24, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
























by right of her “golden voice.” Now, voice and beauty gone, 
she had escaped from the tyranny of the Bolsheviki, an old 
woman, but with her taste for dominance unspoiled. 


The novel is practically plotless; it is slow in movement, the 
style is sometimes strained, and the book as a whole would have 
been the better for vigorous pruning. But the author’s com- 
ments on life and character are usually worth while, her point 
of view is interesting, and her work has more than a touch of 
distinction. 

Tue Survivors. By Lucas Malet. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


The Fascinating Stranger 


NE finds Booth Tarkington’s lighter moods reflected in his 

new volume, “ The Fascinating Stranger, and Other Stories,” 
but not always the most amusing of his lighter moods. For the 
tales are uneven; the best of them are very good, the worst 
indifferent. There are several stories about children, written in 
his familiar vein, which are entertaining, and one tale which 
deals with an almost extinct species—the hack-driver of other 
days. 

Some of the philosophically inclined among us may occasionally 
have wondered what has become of these men whose very ap- 
pearance cried “horse,” and cried it very loud. Here we have 
the tale of one of them, not a particularly estimable citizen, per- 
haps, but certainly a man and a brother, whose final, dramatic 


- appearance was the realization of the sort of day-dream most of 


us have indulged in at one time or another. “The Fascinating 
Stranger’ is an exceptionally good short story, a bit of real life 
vividly and whimsically presented. Very different, but no less 
entertaining, is “Jeannette,’’ an extravaganza of the Jazz Age 
as seen through the eyes of a man who had involuntarily retired 
from the world at a time when well-bred girls of nineteen or so 
did not carry pocket-flasks or disport themselves in dances of 
the kind that “tourists used to see in Paris at the Bal Budlier.” 
All things considered, it is scarcely possible to be surprised at the 
effect the sight—and sounds!—of a modern dancing party had 
upon Uncle Charles. i 


Of the thirteen stories in the book five are about children, and 
two of these, “The Party” and “Willamilla,”’ are among the 
best in the volume. There are few grown people who have not 
suffered from a sudden, apparently inexplicable outburst of 
rioting at a children’s party, and all who have will read with 
sympathy this account of the doings of Laurence Coy and Daisy 
Mears. Daisy had always seemed such a nice, quiet little girl, 
but nice, quiet little girls seldom attract much attention, and 
Daisy was used to standing in the background. This afternoon, 
however, she took sudden and violent possession of the center 
of the stage—and found it a highly agreeable position. No 
wonder that “she went out of the house with a character that had 
changed permanently during the brief course of a children’s 
party.” 

Laurence, Daisy, and pretty Elsie Threamer appear again in 
“Willamilla,” assisted this time by a colored baby with “a voice 
like the tinnier tones of a light saxophone” and a dog of de- 
termined nature and indeterminate breed, named Hossifer. Poor 
Laurence found himself quite unable to cope with Willamilla 
and Hossifer, tho he tried hard, with results extremely unpleasant 
to him, tho highly amusing to the reader. “The Tiger” and 
“Ladies’ Ways” are other stories of Laurence and the two little 
girls, but they are not so entertaining as the others, while “The 
Only Child” is too obviously a story with a purpose. The volume 
as a whole does not rank with Mr. Tarkington’s best, but many 
of the tales are amusing, and the author’s style is always a 
delight. 


Tue FAsciInATING STRANGER, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Booth Tar- 
kington. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 
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The Great-Grandmother 


O ALL those who care for humor of other than the slap-stick 

variety, the name of George A. Birmingham on a title-page 
has long been a promise of joys to come. And while nothing he 
has written since the outbreak of the Great War has been quite 
so completely blithe in spirit as were the earlier books, which 
told of the adventures of J. J. Meldon, some time Curate of 
Ballymoy, his work is all entertaining. This new story, which 
demonstrates the advantages of having a beauty for one’s great- 
grandmother, and the disadvantages of being besieged by a large 
and voracious flock of creditors, is a tale to chuckle over. 

It relates the experiences of a thoroughly likable, cool-headed 
young Englishman, Basil Price, private secretary to Lord Edmund 
Troyte, a statesman who knew all about Albanian boundaries, 
was a keen fisherman, and an excellent judge of pictures. Basil 
shared his chief’s fondness for fishing, if not his love of pictures, 
and it was the former which took him to the little town of Carnew, 
in the county of Connaught. There he encountered Sir Amos 
Coppinger, who, by the simple process of habitually spending more 
than he had, had acquired the creditors already mentioned; Sir 
Amos Coppinger’s daughter, the beautiful Gainsborough portrait 
of Sir Amos Coppinger’s great-grandmother—and Mr. Charlie 
Royce. But to attempt to describe Mr. Charlie Royce, the one 
and only lawyer in Carnew, is to attempt the impossible. He is 
an individual of a type that George A. Birmingham alone can 
draw to perfection. If he does not amuse you, you are either a 
confirmed grouch, or should consult a physician. His views on 
the advantages of matrimony, his method of disposing of incon- 
venient telegrams, his dextrous handling of the excellent Sergeant 
Cussen and of the very persistent Lord Edmund, are all entirely 
characteristic. You feel that he is thoroughly enjoying himself 
and his own cleverness, and generously permitting you to share 
_his pleasure. 

This same Charlie Royce is the first person Basil Price meets 
on arriving at Carnew, and tho they have never seen each other 
before, they go together through the dangers and difficulties 
which make their lives, for a time at least, anything but monoto- 
nous. There are endless complications to be encountered, and 
what with the police, and Jimmy Rafferty the obnoxious, and 
the resourceful Mick, and the determined Kaitcer and a few 
others, events move swiftly. There are only a few of the would-be 
humorists whose productions are genuinely funny, and among 
these few the gentleman who uses the pen-name of George A. 
Birmingham holds a secure place. 





By George A. Birmingham. Indian- 


$2. 


THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 





Gates of Life 
R. BJORKMAN has achieved another of his admirable 


and sustained character studies. His language is simple, 
vital, well chosen; he is one of the very few contemporary writers 
whose prose is neither tedious nor strainingly impressionistic. 
“Gates of Life’ is a novel appealing both in subject and in treat- 
ment; sane and honest. Superlatives would do it injustice, for 
they have become lifeless—and this is a novel too vivid to war- 
rant such detracting criticism. 

Those who know the author’s earlier work, “The Soul of a 
Child,” will recognize many characters; “Gates of Life” is the 
second of an autobiographical trilogy, but is complete in itself. 
It will, to be sure, awaken interest in the former volume—for 
Keith Wellander, so well worth knowing in that book, is 
worth knowing better. It will, with equal sureness, stimulate 
interest in the volume to come. 

Mr. Bjérkman’s concept of life is twofold: life to him consists 
equally in love and work. Everything else is incidental, signifi- 
cant only as it affects these two elementals. Man’s progress is 
from one field of knowledge to another, and each thing learned is 
a newly opened gate. Keith Wellander lives as a child for the 
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great day of escape from school—then lives to learn that escape 
from school is not an escape from self. He is employed as a clerk, 
and when he has mastered his tasks, escapes from that field only 
to find himself in another, equally limiting. His interest in women 
awakens, and he experiments; but his experiments, tho complete, 
are but other non-essentials. He falls in love, youthfully idealis- 
tic, and discovers bitterness in that. He wishes freedom from 
parental control, and, having achieved it, is no more satisfied 
than before. The stage lures him; he becomes an actor, accom- 
plishes what he set out to accomplish, and finds that hollow. 
His final dream is of America; he must leave the false atmosphere 
of his native Sweden. And this is the dream yet to be realized. 

During these ten years of development, futile tho his attempts 
seem, each contributes to his sum-total of knowledge. He is too 
sensitive to be entirely normal, but is too natural a figure in our 
present civilization either to be damned or dismissed. There is 
a certain healthiness in his progress, even tho that progress, in 
itself, seems at times to defeat him. 

“Gates of Life” is a study of groping youth, earnest, sincere. 
It could do much to clear muddied atmospheres of parental 
stupidity and social indifference; perhaps it will. But be- 
yond this worthiness, it is an excellent transcript of life and a 
smoothly turned story; it has the universal note of real literature. 
Mr. Bjorkman is a considerable contemporary—and a potential 
master. 





By Edwin Bjorkman. New York: 


$2.50. 


Gates oF LIFE. 384 pages. 


Alfred A. Knopf. 





Corduroy 


HERE is something particularly pleasing about “ Corduroy.” 

It is a novel of the West; not the wild and woolly West, but 
a sane, clean, reasonable West. Whether it’is the author’s 
pleasant manner of writing, the excellent characterization, or 
the very human, very likable plot that makes for the pleasurable 
something is hard to determine, but one’s sympathetic interest is 
sustained throughout. 

Virginia Valdés McVeagh, she of the Spanish mouth and the 
Seoteh chin, indicative of her mixed characteristics, is fond of 
riding and of outdoor sports, of horses and of cattle. She falls 
in love with Dean Wolcott, a devotee of Boston and of all that 
Boston spells. He loves her as much as she loves him, but their 
tastes and habits clash, and misunderstanding and _ bitterness 
follow. Her surreptitious gropings for culture, and his for the out- 
of-doors, at length bring them together again, giving to each 
enjoyment and comprehension of the other’s point of view. It 
is all very real and very human. 

Aunt Fan is a particularly good bit of character drawing; al- 
most every one of us knows an Aunt Fan; and Elmer Bunty, 
who wanted above ali else to be a good scout, is a pathetically 
true and poignant picture. Here and there are bits of real humor. 
“Corduroy” is one of the few books that make no pretense of 
depth, and yet one finishes feeling glad one has read it. 





Corpuroy., By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co, $2. 


294 pages. 


The Snare 


HISTORICAL romance which makes the period alive and 

present; a stirring, swiftly-moving plot; characters in 
whose fates we feel concern, a lov e-story—all these are Sabatini’s 
“The Snare.” 

The time is that of the Napoleonic wars, the country Portugal, 
the people English, including the powerful Wellington in the 
background. The tale begins with the mistake of a dashing young 
officer, who, under the influence of too much Portuguese wine, 
essays to gain more by forcing entrance to a monastery, but 
instead breaks into a nunnery. From this act of his the plot 
draws into the snare his dearest friends, and his family, with far- 
reaching results. Intrigue, jealousy, spying, all are involved; 





| 
} 


and the situation becomes extremely difficult for wh: concerned 
but interesting to the reader. 

The gallant Ned Tremayne; O’Moy, the quick-tempered and 
blunt; his shallow, pretty wife; the lovelier Sylvia, all move and 
breathe in this swift drama, which the author has made con- 
vincing. There is just enough historical background to fit the - 
story into its period, but it is not ponderous. The events do not 
seem very far away, for Sabatini makes them vivid by simple 
and direct writing, and the flavor of the tale is given more by 
action than by the clank of sabers. The sabers are there, however; 
a fatal duel, dependent on an early escapade in the book—tho 
much more is involved—brings out chivalry and the power of a 
woman’s love. The force of the story depends largely on the fact 
that the author makes use so skilfully of human qualities powerful 
in every age—vanity, sacrifice, jealousy, and love. Finally, the 
forceful Wellington comes upon the stage to settle the matter as 
he alone can. He is portrayed as an interesting combination of 
the soldier and the man. Altogether, a book to be recommended 
to the lover of Sabatini’s romances. 


Tur Snare. By Rafael Sabatini. 302 pages. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 





West of the Water Tower 


EST of the Water Tower” is as like “Main Street” as 

Junction City is like Gopher Prairie, but with a difference 
that makes the two books very unlike. For, while we see Gopher 
Prairie through the eyes of an “ outsider” who feels herself superior 
to her environment, Junction City is spread out before us by its 
own. With the help of anonymous publication, the author has 
merged both himself and his technique with the characters of 
Guy, of Guy’s father, of Chew, and of Bee. He has eliminated 
the possibility of unfairness by eliminating the “foreign” point 
of view. The people of the thousands of Junction Cities in the 


‘country can no more repudiate this picture of themselves than 


they could repudiate a photograph of their own band-stand taken 
by their own photographer. 

The book has no style, apart from the manner of thought of 
the characters. It has no attempt at cleverness or satire, and no 
brilliance of phrase. It does not connive at situations. It wrings 
no crass melodrama from its story, which has been the basis of 
many melodramas. Its orange-colored binding does not belong 
toit. The jacket should have been gray—the gray shadow of the 
water tower that loomed over the town. 





West or THE Water Towrr. Anonymous. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. $2. 


367 pages. 


Island Gold 


OU will have to go a long way to find a livelier or more enter- 
taining yarn than “Island Gold.” In it Mr. Valentine Wil- 
liams relates certain of the later adventures of Major Desmond 
Okewood of the Secret Service, and of that very unpleasant indi- 


vidual, “The Man with the Club-Foot.”” The story opens in a 


little South American Republic, where Okewood is enjoying a 
well-earned vacation. One night he receives a mysterious sum- 
mons, and from the hands of a dying Englishman the gift of a 
packet about as dangerous as dynamite, tho much more valuable. 
For the packet contains a cipher which tells how to find a buried 
treasure, and a particularly nefarious lot of scoundrels know of 
its existence, and are deeply anxious to get hold of it. But this is 
only the beginning of an exciting tale in which an uninhabited 
island, an irascible millionaire, a lovely girl, plucky as she is 
charming, a yacht, a cave and a strange image all take part. The 
cipher is ingenious, the hero likable, the villain determined, and 
the events cleverly manipulated. The author’s style is good, and 
those who like mystery and adventure will be well advised if they 
turn their attention to “Island Gold.” 


IsLanp Gotp. By Valentine Williams. 


Cor ($2: 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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Rescuing Leigh Hunt from His Enemies | 


(Continued from page 21) 


of their journalistic night, and they receive, tho tardily, their 
due share of “the loved Apollan leaves.” 

This consummation Mr. Milford’s pious, and almost incredibly 
painstaking, labors on behalf of his poetry must certainly bring 
about in the case of Leigh Hunt. And the work has been done at 
a time when it is more likely to bear fruit than it would thirty or 
forty years ago, for there is much in Leigh Hunt’s poetic methods, 
particularly in his narrative poems, which should appeal to the 
younger generation of poets, with their impatience of formalism, 
and their experimental exercises toward that swaying freedom of 
rhythm of which Hunt was the earliest English exponent. 

Hunt’s few perfect things are perhaps on a small scale, and the 
wing on which he makes his more ambitious flights too often 
droops, and sometimes even seems broken, yet such sonnets as 
those to “The Nile,” “To the Grasshopper and the Cricket,” 


on “A Lock of Milton’s Hair”—in writing which he had Keats | 
-as a friendly competitor, Keats coming out second-best—can | 


hardly be regarded as minor, and his charming, deftly turned 
Eastern apologues, such as “Abou ben Adhem” and “ Jaffar,’’ 
are unique in their way. “Jenny Kissed Me” may be a trifle, 
but who would not be proud to own it? Superior persons may 
~disdain these small triumphs, tho not so Professor Saintsbury, 
and what Saintsbury admires should be good enough for any one. 
These things are in every anthology, and by these Hunt is chiefly 
known, but in anthologies, of course, the qualities of his longer, 
more ambitious poems can not be displayed. These, in spite of 
their “ Cockney” lapses, abound in fine passages, are often starred 
by “thoughts that into glory peep,” and no generous judgment 
will find them too irremediably blemished for enjoyment. As 
Mr. Milford says, Hunt is too often found “in the act of spoiling 
a horn and not making a spoon,’’ and at his worst there is no 
denying that he can be terrible. Yet it is dangerous to skip him, 
for his worst is often immediately followed by his best, and we 
never know when we are likely to come upon fine things it were 
a pity to miss. 

How tireless was Leigh Hunt’s industry we get an idea 
- when we realize that, with all his newspaper work and essay- 
writing, he found time for the immense poetic and dramatic out- 
put contained in this volume, which runs to 661 pages, without 
counting another hundred pages of notes, prefaces and variorum 
readings. And there remain at least three plays of his still in 
manuscript. One very delightful play, “A Legend of Florence,” 
is contained in this volume, with fragments of others, and, while 


his romantic poetry is most characteristic, it is far from being the: 


bulk of his poetic writing. There was no form of poetry at which 
he did not try his hand, including political and poetical satires, 
such as “Captain Sword and Captain Pen” (a vigorous allegory 
against war), “The Feast of the Poets,” “ Blue-Stocking Revels,”’ 
poetical “Epistles” to his friends, and what not. In this connec- 
tion the student of literary satire will be glad to find reprinted 
here for the first time that satire on William Gifford, “Ultra- 


Crepidarius,” to which Mr. Edmund Gosse drew attention some. 


time ago in his “Gossip in a Library.” And not the least valuable 
of Hunt’s literary baggage is the immense mass of translations 
of Greek, Latin, Italian, and French poetry, in which his light 
and yet accurate skill has rarely been equaled. His translations 
from Theocritus have only been equaled by Andrew Lang’s prose 
version, and his translation of Redi’s “ Bacchus in Tuscany”’ is an 
acknowledged masterpiece. But it is impossible to give more than 
an indication of the immense amount of fine work Mr. Milford’s 
volume contains in the section devoted to translation alone; and 
it is to be hoped that its publication may result in a just revalua- 
tion of one who has long waited the high honors due him both as 
a poet and a creative critic. Few writers have loved literature so 
well, with so intense and so wise a passion, or done it such noble 
service, and the general debt of all lovers of literature to Leigh 
Hunt is beyond exaggeration. It is full time that we began to 
pay it. Be Tae Ge 





For the man wishing to learn how to obtain 
newspaper publicity, the book, ‘Getting 
Your Name in Print,’ is invaluable.—Pitts- 
burgh Press. 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


OINCIDENTALLY with Joseph Conrad’s visit to the 
United States comes the announcement that he is to 
write the preface for “The Life of Stephen Crane,” by 

Thomas Beer, which Alfred A. Knopf is to issue in the coming 
autumn. Mr. Beer is less familiar to American readers as a biog- 
rapher than as a writer of distinctive short stories and the author 
of a novel of stage-life published last year. 





Padraic Colum, Irish poet, 
playwright and teller of folk- 
tales, is about to make his 
début as a novelist. Mr. 
Colum’s first novel, “Castle 
Conquer,” will shortly be is- 
sued by Macmillan. Those 
who have seen the manuscript 
describe the novel as a ro- 


mantic story of Irish life, 
dealing with a period when the 
political aspirations of the 


people had the color of ro- 
mance, and peasant life had 
qualities of poetry and humor. 
Mr. Colum has just returned 
from a three-months’ sojourn 
in Hawaii, where he has been 
collecting native folk-lore for 
the two’volumes of Hawaiian 
folk-stories which the govern- 
ment Commission on Myth 
and Legend invited him to 
prepare, and which the Yale 
University Press is to publish. 
Mr. Colum will spend the 
summer writing at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. 


G. K. Chesterton is soon to 
publish, through Dodd, Mead 
& Co., another volume of es- 
says under the title “Fancies 
Versus Fads,’ in which he 
touches playfully a wide range 
of subjects, from lawyers to cavemen, and from psychoanalysis to 
free verse. G.K. C. says: “It is only from the normal stand- 
pomt that all the nonsense of the world takes on something 
of the wild interest of wonderland.. It is we ordinary humdrum 
people who can enjoy eccentricity asa sort of elf-land, while the 
eccentrics are too serious even to know that they are elves.” A 
possible discussion of the elfin characteristics of Freud by 
Chesterton would indeed be worth reading! 





Before Kate Douglas Wiggin sailed for Europe a month ago, 
she put into the hands of her publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the complete manuscript of her autobiography, which 
is scheduled for fall publication. As the creator of the immortal 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Kate Douglas Wiggin has endeared 
herself to countless readers all over the world, and her autobiog- 
raphy should prove of unusual interest. 





CONRAD ON HIS LAST CRUISE 


A hitherto unpublished picture of Joseph Conrad as chief officer of the Torrens, 

the last ship on which he sailed, with his second and third officers and the last 

group of boys that passed through his hands. 

drowned saving life at sea, the boy next him became a captain in the Indian 

Marines, and the one on the right, when Conrad last heard of him, was a 
captain of a gunboat in the Chinese Custom Service. 


Hugh Lofting has been awarded the Newbery Medal for his 
“Voyages of Doctor Doolittle,” judged by vote of the Children’s 
Librarians of the United States to be “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children in 1922.” The 
first award of the medal was made in 1921 to Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind.” Mr. Lofting was born in 
England, but is now an American citizen, residing in Westport, 
Connecticut, where he de- 
votes his time to writing and 
drawing. 





The Prix Renaissance has 
just been awarded to Paul 
Morand for his new volume of 
stories, “ Fermé la Nuit.” M. 
Morand is the best known and 
perhaps most artistic of the 
post-war French writers, and 
his earlier volumes, “ Tendres 
Stocks” and “Ouvert la Nuit,” 
reviewed in the January issue 
of this magazine, earned high 
critical praise and wide pop- 
ularity upon their publication; 
his books are now being trans- 
lated into English. M. 
Morand hopes to visit the 
United States in the near 
future. 


Anna Viroubova, the inti- 
mate friend of the late Empress 
of Russia, has written her 
memoirs of the Russian court 
and the revolution, and her 
story is to be published by the 
Macmillan Company next fall. 
The author’s name has been 
prominent in most of the pub- 
lished accounts of the Russian 
revolution, and in telling her 
own story of her relations with 
the royal family and _ the 
Siberian peasant-preacher 
Rasputin, and of what she saw during the revolution, she throws, 
new light on the most famous characters and events of Russia’s 
recent history. 





The boy seated at the left was 


William Lyon Phelps is the author of the next volume of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Lectureships, announced for immediate 
publication by the Marshall Jones Company. Under the title 
of “Some Makers of American Literature” he discusses such 
writers and political figures as Hawthorne, Cooper, Lincoln 
Emerson, Webster, and Mark Twain. 





On May 17 the Authors’ Club of New York held a dinner in. 
celebration of the twentieth anniversary of M. Jusserand’s oc- 
cupancy of the post of Ambassador from France to the United 
States, and in honor of his distinguished work as a man of letters 
and critic. 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith’s new novel, her first since the remarkable 
“Joanna Godden,” is entitled “The End of the House of Alard,”’ 
and is promised for early publication by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The book is said to be an intimate and realistic study of life in the 
south of England, dealing specifically with the contemporary 
difficulty of many old families, that of maintaining hereditary 
landed estates on diminishing incomes. 





The host of admirers of Robert Louis Stevenson will welcome 
the series of letters, hitherto unpublished, soon to appear in three 
numbers of Scribner's Magazine. These letters were written by 
Stevenson between the ages of twenty-three and twenty-six to 
Mrs. Sitwell, now Lady Colvin, who has given permission that 
the letters be published for the light they throw upon many dif- 
ficulties which beset the young writer in these formative years. 
They are probably the only letters to Lady Colvin that will be 
published during her lifetime, and they show clearly how Sir 
Sidney and Lady Colvin helped Stevenson to find himself and 
his place in literature. 





The late Marcel Proust, who died in Paris in November at the 
age of fifty-one, was among the most romantic and significant 
figures inFrenchletters. Before the age of forty he was unknown as 
a writer, but in 1913 published his novel, “Swann’s Way” recently 
translated into English and issued here by Henry Holt & Co. 
Since 1913 Proust wrote five other books continuing his auto- 
biographical series, and at the time of his death was working on a 
new novel to be entitled “Temps Retrouvés.” 

Proust had the reputation of having been the last and certainly 
one of the most distinguished of dandies who gave the aristocratic 
society of Paris its rare flavor in pre-war days. He was most fas- 
tidious in his tastes, fond of beautiful, elegant women, great cosmo- 
politan gatherings, a patron of the arts. During the last ten years 
of his life he pleaded a mysterious malady as the cause of his retire- 
ment from the social scene, immured himself in a sound-proof room 
in his magnificent home, rarely consented to receive visits, and then 
only after eleven at night, still more rarely paid visits, and then 
only at two in the morning. During ten years he was never 
seen by any one except clad in full evening dress. Many stories, 
some of them perhaps apocryphal, are told of his wit, his exces- 
sively sensitive nerves, his valetudinarianism. One of the best 
concerns a visitor to his home who complained of the heaviness 
of the atmosphere, perhaps quite naturally, since no windows 
were ever opened there. M. Proust’s valet quite courteously 
responded that the atmosphere was “good for the ideas of Mon- 
sieur Proust.” 





Extraordinary praise is being bestowed by English reviewers 
upon a book of poems, “Images and Meditations,” by Mary 
Duclaux (London: Fisher Unwin). Here is one example of the 
indubitable poetry in the volume: 


Pure souls that love me feel mine inner dearth, 
And I in trusting eyes 
Have read a disenchanted, grave surprise, 
A sense of dust and earth; 
So one who spies a fountain’s dewy brink 
Draws near and fain would drink, 
But finds the fountain dry— 
That fountain, Lord, to them I love am I. 


Another poem of the same grave, high seriousness, but of more 
impassioned simplicity, is Madame Duclaux’s “The Awakening”: 


Here, in the blue of the dawn, with the first pale glint in the 
curtains, 
Sudden, I started awake, sitting bemused on my bed, 
Thought I was back (how strange!) a maid in my maiden- 
chamber, 
Back in the London house, a slip of a girl, unwed. 


Forty years of endeavour, love, and lonely bereavement 
Slipped from my shoulders, then; fresh in the morning 
gleam 


I was a girl of twenty, alert, with a life before her. 
All my days and my doings nothing more than a dream. 
Well, do you think I was glad? 
Bitter, acute disappointment 
Struck at the strings of my heart, jangled me out of my sleep; 
Glad to be old, half-blind, a foreigner here and a widow, 
Since I have known (thank God) all I remember and keep. 


The Literary Eclipse of Russia 


(Continued from page 53) 


open to the West all the Orient’s rich musical literature, hitherto 
out of the reach of western musicians, owing to the inadequacy of 
our scale. Its inventors believe it is one of the most important 
developments since the creation of the musical clavichord in the 
middle ages, which reduced the occidental scale to its present 
fixt confines. In the workshop of the Moscow conservatory a 
master piano, with several banks of keys, one above the other, as 
in a pipe organ, has already been constructed. 

Both these ventures were conducted under the protection of 
government patronage, such as it was. The micrological institute 
is a branch of the Commissariat of Health. The conservatory is.a 
subdepartment in the Commissariat of Fine Arts, at the head of 
which is Lunacharsky, one of Soviet Russia’s most ardent art 
devotees, who was responsible for the preservation of many of 
Russia’s finest objects of art at the time when the spirit of de- 
struction ran high. 

The Bolshevik Government also made a genuine, if unsuccessful, 
attempt to stimulate interest in things of the mind among the 
uneducated. Throughout Russia 1,000 libraries and reading- 
rooms were opened, with the hope of arousing interest in books 
and literature among: the working classes. The attempt failed, 
because conditions of life did not permit the leisure necessary for 
reading, and because it was not possible in so short a time to 
change tastes which had been a lifetime in forming. “Our 
readers still come almost exclusively from the former upper 
classes,” the chief librarian of the Moscow Central Workers’ 
Library told me. “And there aren’t too many of them. Whena 
man has to work hard all day and walk home at night to an ill- 
heated room, he does not feel in the mood for books!” 

The new libraries are free—a decided variation from the usual 
continental system—and the rooms I visited were neat and at- 
tractive. The book lists were not too long, but good so far as 
they went. All were pre-war volumes. Most of the books were 
confiscated from private libraries of the rich. 

In a little smoke-choked café on the Tverskaya a young group 
of futurist poets, ranging in age between eighteen and twenty-five, 
meet nightly to declaim their “productions” in undecipherable 
accents, to the plaudits and amusement of the crowd of curiosity- 
seekers who frequent the place. A few of them doubtless have 
serious literary ambitions. The leader of the group, Yessenin 
(known to America as Isadora Duncan’s husband), has written 
several rather interesting pieces. But thus far the chief result of 
their efforts has been to attract patrons to their café. 

As yet, there is no paying market for current literature in 
Russia. Periodical publications in Moscow are confined to the 
official communistic dailies, a few non-political trade and pro- 
fessional journals (daily, semi-weekly, or weekly), and theatrical 
reviews. Some of these occasionally publish bits of verse. The 
Ekran once in a while runs a skit or a satirical short story of medi- 
ocre character. Another journal published in Petrograd might be 
compared to a poor college comic. Meanwhile, the exile book 
colony in Berlin continues to flourish. 

How soon will conditions in Russia make it possible for a writer 
to earn his living again by means of his pen? How soon will a 
new generation of writers grow up, prepared to supply Russian 
publishers with creditable material for their presses? How soon 
will the censorship lighten sufficiently to permit the exiled authors 
toreturn? When these questions are answered, Russia’s book capi- 
tal will shift back across the Russian frontier. Until then, it is 
likely to remain in exile. 
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“It?s the wickedest place I% 
know,” cried Heather 
Davenway, when she went 


back to her old home town Wy 
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Elbert Hubbard said, “God 
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made the City— but the 
Devil made the Small 
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home town, she too thought 
Hampton Valley was the 
devil’s handiwork. 


But was it? Why Heather 
Davenway changed her 
mindmakes UnderaThou- 
sand Eyes the most human 
and understanding novel of 
a Small Town ever written. 


At All Bookstores $2.00 


ATTENTION! 


Golfers, Duffers and 


Innocent Bystanders! 


So This Is 
GOLF ! 


By the man who made you laugh 
with ‘Merton of the Movies’? 
and ‘*‘ Ruggles of Red Gap”’ 


HARRY LEON WILSON 
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History and Biography 

Tae Wortp Crisis. By The Rt: 
Hon. Winston S. Churchill. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$6.50. 

An authoritative volume throw- 
ing new light on the causes of the 
World War—by the man who was 
First Lord of the British Admiralty 


| from 1911 to 1915. 


Tur DercaDENCE oF Evropr. By 
Francesco Nitti. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3. 

The former Premier of Italy 
holds that the only salvation for 
bankrupt Europe lies in a revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles. He 
contends that the main obstacle 
to reconstructing Europe is France. 


As We See It. By René Viviani. 
English translation by Thomas R. 
Ybarra. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. 

This book by the War Premier 
of France presents from official 
sources the French view of the war 
and of the peace negotiations. 


Turse Unirep States. Edited by 
Ernest Gruening. First _ series. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $3. 
Twenty-seven articles on as many 

different States of the Union, each 

by a different writer of note. A 

further volume is to complete the 

survey of the United States. 





PEOPLE AND Po.iticS OBSERVED BY 
A Massacnuserts Enprror. By 
Solomon Bulkley Griffin. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $5. 
Reminiscences of the man who 

for forty years conducted the des- 

tinies of the Springfield Republican 
as its managing editor. 


Aspects oF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
sance. By Rachel Annand Taylor. 
With a preface by Gilbert Murray. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 
All sides of the subject are judi- 

cially treated—the art, history, 

literature, and social life of Re- 
naissance Italy. 


TureE Stupres IN Eneuisn Lirera- 
TuRE: Krprinc, GaLsworTuHy, 
SHAKESPEARE. By André Chevril- 
lon. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.50. 

A French academician’s study of 
two present-day English authors, 
made with a view to establishing 
the continuity of England’s liter- 
ary tradition back to the time of 
Shakespeare. 


Lorp Norrucuirre: A Memorr.. By 
Max Pemberton. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 
The romantic story of Lord 

Northcliffe’s life, told by a gifted 

writer who was his lifelong personal 

friend. 

A Proressor or Lirz. By Carroll 
Perry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.25. 

A biographical sketch of the late 
Professor Arthur Latham Perry of 
Williams College, an outstanding 
figure in the history of education. 
By Shaw 

Charles 





|Tue DRAMA OF SINN FEIN. 
| Desmond. New York: 
| Seribner’s Sons. $4. 


An attempt to give the story of 
Treland without mental reserva- 
tions, and, through the drama of 
Sinn Fein itself, to throw a white 
light upon the Irish people. 


Tur GIANTS OF THE Marne. A story 
of McAlexander and his regiment. 
By Jesse W. W ooldridge. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: The Seagull Press. 
$1.50. 

A narrative of what happened in 
July, 1918, when the Thirty-eighth 
United States Infantry accom- 
plished a historic feat at the Second 
Battle of the Marne. 


Rarnsow Bricut: Ture Srory or 
tHe Forty-sEcoND Drvision. By 
Lawrence O. Stewart. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance. $2. 

A war history that includes the 
fighting at Chateau-Thierry, at 
San Mihiel, and in the Argonne 
Forest. Illustrated by the author. 


Dante: THe MAN AND THE POET. 
By Mary Bradford Whiting. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 
This life of Dante is intended for 

the general reader, and gives a 

connected account of his career, 

with a compact description of his 
writings. 

Tennyson: A Mopern Portrait. 
By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3. 
A biography and character anal- 

ysis of the great Victorian poet as 

seen by a critic of the post-Vic- 
torian epoch. 


Wrii1am Worpsworti AND ANNETTE 
Vatiton. By Emile Legouis. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
In this book a professor of the 

University of Paris tells the little- 

known story of Wordsworth’s 

French daughter, to whom the 

English poet gave his name, tho he 

never married the mother. 


Worpsworti IN A New Licut. By 
Emile Legouis. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $1. 

A lecture in which the author 
summarizes the facts of Words- 
worth’s youthful love affair with 
Annette Vallon. 


A Man From Maine. By Edward W. 
Bok. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. . 

A biography. of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, whom the author regards as 
a type of American courage, enter- 
prise, simplicity and directness. 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE AND Potitics: 

THe INNER STORY OF THE SUFFRAGE 

Movement. By Carrie Chapman 

Catt and Nettie Rogers Shuler. 

New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

$3. 

In this book the President of the 
National American Woman Sul- 
frage Association tells the story of 
her thirty years’ fight for the ballot. 


Heroes or THE Farturst Nortu 
AND Fartarst Souts. By J. 
Kkennedy Maclean.  [llustrated. 
Revised and enlarged by J. Walker 
MecSpadden. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. 


Mr. Maclean’s book on_ polar 
heroes has been entirely recast, so 
as to give a complete picture of the 


Important Books of the Month 


conquest of the Antarctic as well 
as of the Arctic. The material has 
been increased more than one- 
third. 


Memo riss OF A SHIPWRECKED WorLD. 
By Countess Kleinmichel. Trans- 
lated by Vivian Le Grand. New 
York: Brentano’s. 


Autobiography of a Russian 
gentlewoman, depicting imperial 
and revolutionary Russia, with 
many vivid stories of escapes from 
the Red Terror. 


UNFINISHED TALES FROM A RUSSIAN 


Prison. By Marguerite E. Har- 
rison. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


The author was a political pris- 
oner held by the Bolsheviki for ten 
months. 
this volume were whispered to her 
by fellow-prisoners. 


Tue Rep MANIN THE UNITED STATES. 
By G. E. E. Lindquist. Illustrated. 
With a foreword by Hon. Charles 
H. Burke. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.50. 


An intimate study of the social, 
economic and religious life of the 
American Indian. 


Henry Forp: An INTERPRETATION. 
By Samuel 8. Marquis. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
A candid study of the character 

of a famous manufacturer—by his 

former pastor and sociological as- 
sistant. 


Tue Story oF Our LireRATURE: AN 
INTERPRETATION OF THE AMERICAN 
Spirit. By John Louis Haney. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2. 


Aims to be a trustworthy guide 


to the things that are worth while | 


in the whole range of our literature, 
including the books of many living 
writers. 


Tue Lirk AND TiwMgs oF TUT-ANKH- 
AMEN. By Bishara Nahas. New 


York: American Library Service. | 


$1.50. 

The author, who was born in 
Egypt, undertakes in this book to 
give a popular account of the habits 
and creeds of Egyptians, tracing 
them down through the centuries 
to the present time. 


Jay’s Treaty: A Stupy in Com- 
MERCE AND DreLtomacy. By Sam- 
uel Flagg Bemis. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.25. 

In this book, which was awarded 
the $3,000 prize of the Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission, 
Professor Bemis treats very fully 
the important negotiations between 
the United States and Great Britain 
after the Revolutionary War. 


Vincent Van GocH: A BroGRAPHI- 


cau Stupy. By Julius Meier- 

Graefe. Translated by: John Hol- 

royd Reece. One hundred and two 

illustrations after the works of the 
artist. Boston: The Medici So- 
ciety. 

A book that has attracted much 
attention in Europe, both as an 
unusual biography and as a con- 
tribution to the history of art. 


The harrowing stories in. 


Boston: | 
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ArasiA. By D. G. Hogarth, New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

A condensed history of Arabia 
from earliest times to the entry of 


the Arabs into the World War. 


Tur PERSONAL GENESIS OF THE 
Monrort Doctrinr. By William 
A. MacCorkle. New York. G. P. 
Putman’s Sons. $1.50. 
Governor MacCorkle, a _ Vir- 

ginian, takes sharp issue with those 

who seek to rob President Monroe 
of the credit for his famous doc- 
trine. 


A Lapy’s Mar 1x DownInc STREET. 
By Auguste Schliiter. Edited by 
Mabel Duncan. Illustrated. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50. 
Diary of a young woman who 

served as a maid of the young 

ladies in Hawarden Castle from 

1877 to 1890. Gives glimpses of 

Tennyson, Parnell, Ruskin, Lord 

Rosebery, and other notables of the 

period. Foreword by Sir Basil 

Thomson. 


Martin Frerro: An Epic oF THE 
ARGENTINE. By Henry A. Holmes 
New York: Instituto de las 
Espafias. 

In this book the instructor in 
Romance languages at New York 
University seeks to depict the cow- 
boys of South America, and their 
spokesman, Martin, to the North 
American reading public. 


Rosert Brownina: THe Port anp 
THE Man, 1833-1846. By Frances 
M. Sim. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $3. 

An intensive study of the period 
in Browning’s life during which he 
produced ‘‘ Pauline,” “Paracelsus,” 
and ‘“‘Sordello.” 


Damacep Souts. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Illustrated. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3. 

An attempt to see the kindly 
human aspects of John Brown, 
Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, P. T. 
Barnum, Benedict Arnold, Ben- 
jamin F. Butler and John Ran- 
dolph. 


Wiiu1aAM PLUMER’s MEMORANDUM OF 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE, 1803-1807. Edited 
by Everett Somerville Brown. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The journal here reproduced is 
an almost daily record of sessions 
in the Senate during four critical 
years in the early life of the nation. 


CasaANova, ADVENTURER AND LOVER. 
By Joseph Le Gras. Translated by 


A. Francis Steuart. With eight 
illustrations. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $5. 


An extended study of the life, 
times and amours of a French ad- 
venturer who lived in the days of 
Mme. Pompadour. 


Tue Iprats or THEroporE RoosE 
vet. By Edward H. Cotton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
This book views Roosevelt from 

the aspect which its author thinks 

above all else made him great— 

“his ability to create ideals and 

then to realize them.” Foreword 

by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 

Otp Memortgs. Autobiography by 


Sir Henry Jones. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 


The inspiring life-story of the 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow 


OF THE RUSSIAN 
Edited by Baron 
G. von Romberg. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1. 

Full text of the telegrams ex- 
changed between Paris and St. 
Petersburg at the outbreak of the 
war. Printed in two kinds of type: 
regular type to indicate the tele- 
grams which Russia published to 
prove her innocence, and_ black 
type to show the dispatches and 
portions of dispatches which she 
omitted. 


FALSIFICATIONS 
ORANGE Book. 


A Snort History or QUAKERISM 
(EaruierR Preriops). By Elizabeth 
Braithwaite Emmott. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

The author’s purpose has been to 
bring within a smaller compass the 
illuminating facts and _ spiritual 
fervor of seven notable volumes by 
Braithwaite and others. 


Tue Curckasaw Nation: A SHORT 
SKETCH OF A NoBLe Peorie. By 
James H. Malone. Louisville, Ky.: 
John P. Morton & Co. 

A narrative history of the Chick- 
asaw Indians, the cession of all 
their lands to the Government, 
and their pathetic fate. 


‘Travel 
AMBLING THROUGH AcapIA. By 
Charles Hanson Towne. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


An account of a leisurely journey 
through the land of Evangeline, 
its quaint villages and interesting 
inhabitants. With drawings by 
W. Emerton Heitland. 


Toe PrAKs oF SHALA. By Rose 
Wilder Lane. Profusely illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A spirited record of an American 

author’s wanderings among the 

hill-tribes of Northern Albania. 


FourtEEN YEARS A Sartor. By 
John Kenlon. Illustrated. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
The seafaring adventures and 

experiences of the youth who in 

manhood has become Chief of the 

Fire Department of New York 

City. 

Lonpon AND Its Environs. Hand- 
book for travelers. By Karl 
Baedeker. With 45 maps and 
plans. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Eighteenth revised edition of the 
familiar red handbook which has 

been in use by tourists since 1878. 


Down THE MACKENZIE THROUGH THE 
Great Longe Lanp. By Fullerton 
Waldo. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3. 
Trappers, hunters, buffalo rang- 

ers, gold seekers, fishermen, wood- 

cutters, Indians, missionaries and 
nuns all figure in this book of Arctic 
travel. 


CANADIAN CiTIES OF Romance. By 
Katherine Hale. Illustrated. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 
Young as some of the Canadian 

cities are, they are rich in literary 

tradition and associations; these 
have been gathered into the read- 
able pages of this book. 


Unperstanpine ITaty. By Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. Illustrated. New 
York: The Century Co. $3. 

The spirit of youth, which seems 
to be revitalizing the Italian nation, 
permeates the chapters of Mr. 
Cooper’s book. 

Jersry: An Istr or Romance. By 
Blanche B. Elliott. Illustrated 
with etchings by H. V. Edge. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50. 

An account of the adventurous 
past and the picturesque present 
of the English island on which 
Victor Hugo spent some of his last 
years. 

CrimBs ON ALPINE Praxs. By Abate 
Achille Ratti (Pope Pius XI). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
A book in which his Holiness 

narrates his adventures in the Alps 
in his younger days. Translated 
by J. E. C. Eaton. Introduction 
by Rt. Rev. L. C. Casartelli, Bishop 
of Salford. 


Tue New Oup-Wor.p. 
H. Dickinson. New York. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50 
A survey of conditions in the 

new Baltic States, the Succession 

States, and Austria, intended to 

bring -home to Americans a definite 

realization of what the peoples of 
this area of Europe are contending 
against. 


By Thomas 


Tue SoctaL REVOLUTION In Mexico. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.75. 
Professor Ross found Mexico 

a very sick country, but came back 

convinced that social revolution in 

this case had been a success. 


Two YEARS IN SOUTHERN SrEas. By 
Charlotte Cameron. Illustrated. 
Boston: Small, Maynard 
$4.50. 

Narrative of two years’ wander- 
ings in the South Seas, from Hawaii 
to Samoa, Fiji, Tahiti, and the 
Solomon Islands. 


AmonG THE Heap-Hunrers or For- 
mosa. By Janet B. Montgomery 
McGovern. Illustrated. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $4. 

The author has many interesting 
things to tell about the primitive 
aborigines of Formosa. 


Casts AND Ovutcastr. By Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 

An intimate account of daily life 
in India, written by an Oriental 
who has come to know American 
life almost as well as that which he 
describes. 


From GOLDEN GATE TO GOLDEN SUN. 
By Hermann Norden. Illustrated. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $4. 
A record of travel, sport and ob- 

servation in Siam and Malaya. 


Swinaina LANTERNS. By Elizabeth 
Crump Enders. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
A keen-eyed American woman’s 

impressions of China, its cities, 

highways and byways, and some of 
its most romantic and out-of-the- 
way corners. 


Essays 


De SenectuTE: More Last Worps: 
By Frederic Harrison. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. $3. 





& Co. 








ABINGDON 


BOOKS 


STIMULATING 
BOOKS 


THE REVOLT OF 
YOUTH 


By Stanley High 


The author asserts that 
among the forces now work- 
ing for the reconstruction 
of civilization ‘“‘perhaps the 
most significant is the spirit 
of the world’s youth, which, 
in the face of difficulty and 
repeated disillusionment, is 
carrying on, in school and 
out, toward a better day in 
which youth still believes.” 


Illustrated. 
$1.75, postpaid, 


A HISTORY OF 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
IN RECENT TIMES 


By Arlo Ayres Brown 


Price, net, 


The author has not en- 
deavored to give all the 
data on the modern religious 
education movement—and 
he feels it is a distinct move- 
ment in all Protestant 
churches. Rather has it 
been his purpose so to inter- 
pret it as to give the largest 
benefit to the student inter- 
ested in this movement. 


Price, net, $1.50 ; by mail, 
$1.65. 


ROOSEVELT’S 
RELIGION 


By Christian F. Reisner 


“Tts value lies in the fact 
that the author has gathered 
together a vast quantity of 
material bearing solely upon 
his theme, from preceding 
volumes and other sources, 
and has put it together very 
skillfully to make a com- 
plete, well-rounded and 
outstanding presentation of 
the ethical and spiritual 
aspect of Roosevelt’s nature 
and of his attitude toward 
religion.” —New York 
‘Times. 


Illustrated. 
Price, net, $2.50, 
postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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New— From Cover to Cover 


HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 
of PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


An entirely reset, completely revised, immensely enlarged, and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of a standard reference work—the most 
comprehensive and useful work of its kind in the world. 


21,000 


QUOTATIONS 


for the use of 


Public Speakers 
Preachers 
Correspondents 
Commercial Writers 
Lawyers Authors 
Teachers Students 
Editors 


Thousands of Recent Quota- 
tions ‘on Almost Every 
Conceivable Subject 


A Book with 3,000 Authors 


Here are 21,000 quotations, on almost every 
conceivable subject—modern, old, and ancient, 
some dating back to the age of Homer—quota- 
tions in poetry, prose, and blank verse—extracts 
from the speech and literature of all the nations 
—songs, hymns, thoughts and famous sayings 
and writings of great men and women, immortal 
phrases from all languages, proverbs, mottoes, 
etc.—all arranged according to the alphabet, 
starting with 6 quotations under ‘“ Abhorrence” 
and ending with rr quotations under “Zephyrs.” 
Of 350 quotations under ‘‘ War” many are strik- 
ing expressions coined in the World War; 1309 
quotations are on “Man,” 235 on ‘ Woman,” 
334 on “Life,” 444 on “Love.” 

Every foreign phrase quoted is accompanied 
by the English translation. The compiling was 
done 

by Kate Louise Roberts 
who has most admirably succeeded in her effort 
to make this collection of quotations the most 
complete and authoritative ever gathered in the 
covers of a book, and in importance it will occupy 
a position next to the dictionary. 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts of the 
W orld’s Greatest Thinkers 


With the assistance of the concordance Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
and index in the book you can find | Quotations is 7x10 inches and con- 
any quotation if you know only one | tains 1374 pages. Cloth binding, $7.50, 
single word of it. You will also learn the | net; Buckram, $8.50; 
source of the quotation, name of author, | Morocco, $12.50; 
date of his birth, and death if deceased. postage, 28c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


three-quarter 
full Morocco, $15; 


Essentials of English 
Speech and Literature 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Managing Editor of “Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language; Author of ‘*Desk-Book of Errors in English,’’ *‘Twenty-Five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mis pronounced,” etc. 


HE product of a mind trained in the origin, the 
meanings, and the uses of English words. A record, 
in concise and interesting style, of the Origin, Growth, 
Development, and Mutations of the English Language. : 
It treats of its Literature and its Elements; of the 
Dictionary as a Text-Book, and its Functions; of Gram- 
mar, Phonetics, Pronunciation, and Reading; of the Bible 
as a model of pure English; of Writing for Publication 
and of Individuality in Writing; also of the Corruption 
of English Speech. An appendix gives a partial list of 
authors, anda selection of a hundred best books. A right- 
hand help for every teacher, for every student, for every 
reader, for every writer—for everybody interested in the 
English tongue; a work of wide range, of practical yet 
scholarly information—to be read with pleasure and 
studied with profit. 
Brander Matthews, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.—*“ “The Essentials of English Speech’ I have read 
with much interest. Dr. Vizetelly has written a good book— 


a book likely to do good, because it is generally sound and 
always stimulating.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript —“An exceptionally 
entertaining miscellany containing a large amount of 
valuable information.” 


r2mo, Cloth. 428 pp., $2.00 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








When Frederic Harrison died in 
his ninety-second year, he was at 
work on the final proofs of this 
volume of essays, each character- 
istic of his genial personality. 


TuirtrEN Wortutes. By Llewelyn 
Powys. New York: American 
Library Service. $1.75. 


Essays on literary masters from 
Chaucer and Montaigne to William 
Barnes and Thomas Hardy. 


Wispom AND BEAUTY FROM CONRAD: 
An AntTHOoLoGy. Selected and ar- 
ranged by M. Harriet M. Capes. 
Passages from Mr. Conrad’s 

novels embodying his philosophy 

and his wonderful command of the 
picture-making phrase. 


DicKENS THE IMMorTAL. By Edward 


Basil Lupton. Kansas City, Mo.: 

Alfred Fowler. $2. 

Eight essays on the life and aims 
of Dickens, his personal character- 
istics, his novels, and a survey of the 
Dickens country. 


Tuat Sitver Lintnc: A HEARTENING 
Boox. By Thomas L. Masson. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

Inspirational essays on how to 
facé trouble, how to value people, 
how to get rid of harmful illusions, 
how to laugh, and the like. 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS: Essays ON 
Books AND SENSATIONS. By John 
Cowper Powys. Preface by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. New York: American 
Library Service. $3. 

Critical essays on fifteen promi- 
nent authors, from Montaigne and 
Pascal to Joseph Conrad and Henry 
James. 

Maxims or Lirr anp Bustness. By 
John Wanamaker. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1. 

Pithy business maxims selected 
by a devoted friend from the writ- 
ings of a noted merchant. 


Extemporary Essays. By Maurice 
Hewlett. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.20. 

Forty brief essays on authors and 
books of the past and present. 


THE Wispom or Batzac. By Harry 
Rickel. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


Maxims and short extracts from 
Balzae’s novels and_ letters—an 
epitome of his wit, wisdom and 
philosophy. 


Poetry 


Tue Gorutc Rost, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Wilfred Rowland 
Childe. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 

The latest work of an English 
poet whose appreciation of beauty 
and of mystic quality lead him to 
themes expressive of the Gothic 
spirit. 

Tur CoNDEMNED, AND Tur Mercy 
or Gop. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Two poems, each dealing with a 

dramatic crisis. With decorations 

and illustrations. 


Batrte Retrospect, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Amos Nivel Wilder. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$1.25. 

The Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
to which this belongs, aims to 


afford a publishing medium for 
meritorious work of young men and 
women who have not yet secured 
a wide public recognition. 


A Book or British anD AMERICAN 
Verse. Edited by Henry van 
Dyke. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 

Dr. van Dyke has chosen every 
poem in this anthology purely for 
its own value, beauty and perfection 
as poetry. 


Oxrorp Porrry. 2 vols. 1921, 1922. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1 
each. 

Two slender volumes containing 
the best poetry produced by under- 
graduates in the colleges of Oxford 
during the last two years. 


Tue Sout or Moprern Porrry. 
Rev. R. H. Strachan. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

English poetry written since the 
beginning of this century, especially 
in its spiritual aspect, is the subject 
of this appreciation. 


By 


Trait o’ Sprinc. The Poems of 
Eugene M. Konecky. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance. $1.25. 

A collection of short poems and 
sonnets on a wide range of subjects. 


Watkers. By Hazel Hall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Collected poems that have ap- 

peared in The Bookman, The Cen- 

tury, The Nation, and other Ameri- 
can periodicals. 


You anp Mx (Tor er Mor). By Paul 
Géraldy. Translated from the 
French by Joseph T. Shipley. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 
An English version of French 

love-poems that have had a sale of 

over 100,000 copies in France. 


Porms FRom “Lire.” With intro- 
ductory words by Oliver Herford 
and orchestration by Charles B. 
Falls. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

A collection of the wittiest poetry 
from a widely known American 
magazine of humor—a companion 
volume to “Poems from Punch.” 


Great Poems or THE Wortp War. 
Edited by W. D. Eaton. Chicago: 
T.S. Denison & Co. 

An attempt to preserve the finest 
of the poems written about the 
World War. The collection ends 
with the “Epitaph for the Unknown 
Soldier” written by Annette Kohn 
and preserved in the Government 
archives at Washington. 


Brack Armour. By Elinor Wylie. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Poems dealing with a wide range 

of themes, both ancient and modern. 


PropHET AND Foot. By Louis Gold- 
ing. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Comes2'50: ; 
Poems by a lover of courage, of 

birds, of trees, of silences, of dreams 

—and a hater of smug self-suffi- 

ciency and conventional hypocrisy. 


SELECTED Porms. By George Ster- 
ling. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Selections of the author’s best 
poems, chosen by himself from his 
various volumes. 


Tue League or Nations: Porms on 
THE Wortp War. By Alfred 
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Antoine Furman. New York: 

Privately printed. $1. 

Seventy short poems dealing with 
events in the second year of the 
World War and during the negotia- 
tions for peace. A continuation of 
“Martial Lyrics.” 

Tue Vision Bratirrtc. By John D. 
Walshe, S. J. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Wallace. San José, Cal.: 
Press of Eaton & Co. 

A poem after the manner of 
Dante, in which the author visits 
heaven and tells of the saints he 
meets there. 

IMPERIAL FIDDLESTICKS: VERSES FOR 
Men, WomMEN AND CHILDREN ONLY. 
By Herbert W. Hartman, Jr. New 
York: The Brick Row Book Shop. 
Poems, most of which have 

appeared in the Yale Daily News, 

The Yale Record, and the “colyums” 

of various New York dailies. 

THE Batniap oF WILLIAM SYCAMORE, 
1790-1880. By Stephen Vincent 
Benet. New York: The Brick Row 
Book Shop. 

An American pioneer’s life in the 

‘form of a ballad, racy of the soil 
and the forest. 


Det Camino: Porsfas. Por Julio 
Mercado. Prologo de Federico de 
Onis. New York:: Instituto de las 
Espanas. 

The collected poems—in Spanish 
—of a Colombian poet whose 
serious spirit is likened to that of 
Miguel de Unamuno. 


DesoLaci6n: PorMAS DE GABRIELA 
Mistrau. New York: Instituto de 
las Espafias. 

Poems and prose sketches of a 
distinguished Chilean woman, all 
in the original Spanish, now col- 
lected for. the first time by the 
Instituto de las Espafias as a tribute 
to the author’s genius. 


Ozark Batuaps. Vol. I. . By O. G. 
Harmon. Published by the author, 
Mountain Grove, Missouri. 50 
cents. 

A small brochure of poems em- 
bodying the emotions and aspira- 
tions of the simple people of the 
Ozark Mountain region. 


Dusun Days. By L. A. G. Strong. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.25. 


Poems of marked originality. 


Winpows or Gotp. By Edwin Leib- 
freed. Philadelphia: | Dorrance. 
$1.50. 

A volume of poems dedicated to 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Schwab. 


Browutr: A New Verse TRANSLA- 
TION FOR FIRESIDE AND CLASS- 
Room. By William Ellery Leonard. 
New York: The Century Co. $1. 
Dr. Leonard here presents the 

oldest long poem of our Anglo-Saxon 

ancestors in a close English approxi- 
mation to the original. 


Tue Port’s Lire or Curist. Com- 
piled, arranged and decorated by 
Norman Ault. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.25. 

An anthology which aims to re- 
veal the extent to which the life and 
teaching of Christ have inspired the 
poets of the English-speaking race. 
Tue Mar or GutovucesTer. By 

Henry Lane Eno. New York: 

Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

The poems in this volume include 
fifteen “contemporary portraits.” 


Drama 


Mettoney Hourspur; or, THE Panes 
oF Love. By John Masefield. 
New York: The: Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

A drama of Laurence Copsnrew’s 
passion for Melloney Holtspur, and 
of the tragedy that threatened the 
love of Laurence’s daughter for 
Holtspur’s son. 


Stace ILLustons AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With 161 illustrations. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1. 

This handbook explains the work 
of the amateur stage-carpenter and 
scene-painter, analyzes the art of 
theatrical makeup, reveals the se- 
cret of Oriental magic, tells how to 
make and manipulate marionettes, 
and has special chapters on novelty 
entertainments. 


Fatse Premises: Frve One-Act 
Prays. By Laurence Housman. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

The five plays here selected by 
the Reading Committee of the 
British Drama League are ‘The 
Christmas Tree,” ‘‘The Torch of 
Time,” ‘“‘Moonshine,’ ‘A Fool 
and His Money,” and “‘The House- 
anrayecs : 


Tar Dramatic Works or Lyor N. 
Totstoy. Translated by. Nathan 
Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

Full and complete text of all of 
Tolstoy’s plays and _ dialogs. 
Many that were partly supprest are 
here translated into English. 


Potty witH a Past, and ApAM AND 
Eva: Two Comepigs. By George 
Middleton and Guy Bolton. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 
Text of two satirical comedies of 

American life, both of which have 

been successful on the stage. 


Tue Torcu-Brarers: A SATIRICAL 
Comepy IN TureEe Acts. By 
George Kelly. New York: Ameri- 
can Library Service. $2. 


Full text of an amusing play. 


Artuur: A TracEepy. By Laurencé 
Binyon. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.50. 

The tragic story of King Arthur, 
Queen Guenevere and Sir Launce- 
lot, in the form of a play adapted to 
the modern theater. 


Tue Romantic Dramas oF Garcia 
Gutrérrez. By~ Nicholson B. 
Adams. New York: Instituto de las 
Espafias. 

This, the only work in English 
dealing particularly with Garcia 
Gutiérrez, is intended to be of service 
to those interested in Spanish ro- 
manticism and Spanish literature 
in general. 

Doctor Jounson: A Pray. By A. 
Edward Newton. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $3.50. 
Dr. Johnson is the central figure 

of this play, and nearly every word 

of the dialog is drawn from Bos- 
well and other contempoary 
sources. 

Knut at RorskitpE: A TRAGEDY. 
By Philip Merivale. Boston: The 
Four Seas Co. 

Full text of a Danish drama re- 
cently added to the Contemporary 
Series. 


Art 


Mopern Frencu Painters. By Jan 
Gordon. With forty illustrations. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$7.50. 

A fully illustrated account of 
modern French painters from Cé- 
zanne and Renoir to the cubists and 
futurists of the present time. 


THE Earty NortTHEern PAINTERS: 
TuerR ArT AND Tres. By Mrs. 
C. R. Peers. Boston: The Medici 


Society. 

Studies of old Flemish, Dutch and 
German artists as illustrated from 
examples of their work in the 
National Gallery, London. With 
25 full-page reproductions. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIVE 
SCULPTURE OF THE Hic AND LATE 
RENAISSANCE IN Ivaty. By Cor- 
rado Ricci. With 340 illustrations. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

An imposing volume of half-tone 
illustrations of Italian Renaissance 
architecture, with explanatory text 
by a noted Italian critic. 


Tue Future or Parntina. By Willard 
Huntington Wright. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Ine. $1. 

Mr. Wright analyzes the art of 
our time and undertakes to reconcile 
the bitterly divergent opinions which 
have centered about the modernist 
movement. 


Fiction 
Damnep: THe INTIMATE STORY OF A 

Girt. Anonymous. New York: 

The Macaulay Co. $2. 

Story of the life and death of a 
girl who, “‘as the plaything of fate, 
ran her earthly course along Fifth 
Avenue.” 


Dosacut. By John Ayscough. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
Dobachi is a pretty girl in a New 

England settlement of Cornish 

Puritans, and this is the story of her 

love for a bad boy. 

Tur Scuppers: A Story or To-pay. 
By Irving Bacheller. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A novel satirizing the follies of 
fashionable American life, and the 
fads and excesses of young people 
to-day. 


Kernan. By Edwin Balmer. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 


A Chicago novel of high society 
and the underworld, in which the 
hero undertakes to punish the erim- 
inal who wronged his fiancée. 


Tur Cuaste Diana. By E. Barring- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2. 

A romance centering about the 
original Polly Peachum of ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera” when it was first 
produced in London in 1728. 

Tue GrREAT-GRANDMOTHER. By 
George A. Birmingham.  Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 
An interesting old lady is the 

storm center of this novel, but the 

heroine is a pretty young woman, 
her great-granddaughter. 

Tue Last or THE Vixines. By Johan 
Bojer. Illustrated by Sigurd Skou. 
New York: The Century Co. $2. 
A novel of the Lofoten Islands, 

containing many characters and a 


sweep of events that encompasses a 
whole epoch. : 


Tae Geese Fry Sours. By Mary 
Bourn. Garden” (‘@ity, JN2 Ye: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 


The story of Jean Ashe’s romance 
is a story of the forest and the sea, 
for she is heiress to 100,000 acres 
of redwood timber on the edge of the 
Pacific. 


TuroucH THE WueEat. By Thomas 
Boyd. New York: Charles Scerib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Impressions of an American sol- 
dier during the fighting in the Ar- 
gonne—embodied in the story of 
young Hicks and his squad. 


Tue Houst or StrENGTH. By Edwin 
Brown. Illustrated. Boston: The 
Four Seas Co. 

A novel of the crusade against 
tuberculosis, embodying in its char- 
acters the author’s years of observa- 
tion among sufferers from the white 
plague. 


AutAs Rep Ryan. By Charles Neville 
Buck. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.75. 

The hoarse purr of a powerful 
motor, two shots in the dark- 
ness of a New York side street, a 
flash-back to a big football game at 
Cambridge—these start the reader 
upon a story of twisted fates. 


By Alfred 
New York: 


THe Oxrorp Crrcus. 
Budd. Illustrated. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
A novel of Oxford University 

remarkable for its photographic 

realism and daring originality. 

THe CommuntcatiInc Door. By 
Wadsworth Camp. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.75. 

Garth, the detective of “The 
Grey Mask,” again moves through 
the pages of this book and solves a 
baffling mystery by a series of 
uncanny deductions. 


Rounp THE CornER. By Gilbert 
Cannan. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $2. 


The story of the Folyat family— 
a novel which critics regard as a 
lasting revelation of a great stratum 
of English life. 


ANNETTE AND BENNETT. 
Cannan. New York: 
Seltzer. $2. 

An intensely dramatic novel of 
the industrial revolution in England 
—a sequel to ‘Round the Corner.” 
By Will Lev- 
De 


By Gilbert 
Thomas 


Tue Pusric SQUARE. 
ington Comfort. New York: 
Appleton & Co. $2. 

The story of an American news- 
paper man who goes to the Far 
East, where he comes in contact 
with beliefs that put a new meaning 
into his life, and of what happens 
when he returns and finds his former 
sweetheart unhappy in her marriage. 
Ture Trento Woman. By Harriet T. 

Comstock. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 

Rose-Ann’s story is the story of 
New England, rock-ribbed in tradi- 
tion, and the problem of a girl who 
flings herself against a stone wall of 
prejudice. 

A Lover at Forty. By Gerald Cum- 
berland. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 
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JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK SHOP ~ 
FOR CHILDREN 


33 West 49th Street, New York 
AN inviting little Shop where you can 
Es 


find all GOOD books for children, both 
new and old. Service and advice intelli- 
gently given personally or by mail. _ 
Send for free copy of John Martin’s 
Blue List of Best Reading for Children. 





More than a Million Copies Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Revised Edition. Illustrated, $1.50. Written 
for children—tread by adults, too. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-1703 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Digesting 
the Foreigner 


America's big problem! Congress has 
wrestled with it for generations. The 
United States Immigration Commission 
spent four years studying it. And Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., and W. 
Jett Lauck, who were officially associated 
with the Commission, have given the 
gist of the Commission’s 42-volume re- 
port in their comprehensive and inter- 
esting book— 


THE 
IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


(New and Revised Edition) 

After passing through four editions, 
the book is in a fifth edition, revised, en- 
larged, and strictly up-to-date. It now 
contains immigration laws and regula- 
tions up to May, 1921, and all available 
new data and statistics, based on the 1920 
census. Prof. Rufus D. Smith, M.A., 
who revised the edition, has added three 
important chapters — ‘‘ Immigration 
Problems of Other Countries,’ ‘The 
Race Problem in the Pacific,”’ and ‘‘Pres- 
ent and Future Restrictions.” The book 
is a most admirable survey of the im- 
migration situation, and the recommen- 
dations of its authors will go far toward 
solving the problem. 682 pages. 

Cloth. 12mo. $3, net; $3.12, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 








Read Mr. Hall’s Book 


S. Roland Hall, for years closely 
fdentified with an internationally 
known correspondence school, has 
written a book on ‘‘How to Get a 
Position and How to Keep It,’’ with 
special hints to varlous classes of 
applicants. A most interesting and 
sound little volume that will appeal 
to the man or woman who wants a 
job as well as to the one who wants 
to make a change. 

12mo, cloth. $1, net; $1.08, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


HAY FEVER 


Its Prevention and Cure 
By WM. C. HOLLOPETER, M.D. 
(New and Revised Edition) 





How 
to get a 
position 

and 

how 
to 
keep it! 

































Since the last edition of this book was 
published six years ago great advance has 
been made. We know that the emanations 
of vegetable matter actually cause hay 
fever, that different parts of the United 
States produce different pollen, so the treat- 
ment of hay fever in one portion will be 
different from the treatment in another. 
The West, North, and East will call for a 
different immunizing process than that of 
the middle states, yet any one can prevent 
his annual suffering by selecting the proper 
anaphylactic reaction from inhaled at- 
mospheric pollens. Hay fever is now suc- 
cessfully treated by immunizing the pa- 
tient in advance of the attack, by the use 
of the same pollen that creates his trouble. 
The 4th edition now offered has been com- 
pletely revised and enlarged and gives the 
results of the most modern and efficacious 
treatments. 


Commence Treatment Now 


Dr. Hollopeter is a well-known specialist 
who has had unusual success and any one 
who suffers from rose colds, sneezing 
spasms, asthma, or hay fever, should get 
this book immediately and carefully con- 
sider the immunizing treatment Which, 
among other successful methods, is so care- 
fully outlined. 


8vo, cloth, 424 pages, illustrated, $2.00 
net; by mail, $2.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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A novel of women in love, in 
which the author depicts woman 
as the pursuer and victimizer of 
man. 


Tur EscapaDE oF Rocrer Drew. By 
Frank Dilnot. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2. 

The story of a whimsical adven- 
turer in business, in love, and in a 
desperate fight against circum- 
stances. 


Our or THE Sitent Norta. By 
Harry Sinclair Drago. New York: 
The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 

A romance in which Jove and 
courage carry a strong young man 
through peril to success. 


Mapameé Crarre. By Susan Ertz. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
About a shrewd old lady, lovable, 

humorous and wise, who smooths 

out the tangled webs of love which 
her children and _ grandchildren 
weave for themselves. 


Fires or Fats. By Wilbur Finley 
Fauley. New York: Metropolitan 
Book Service. $1.75. 

_ A psychological mystery involv- 

ing the struggles of a woman who 

has succumbed to hypnotic influ- 
ence and to certain occult forces. 


Tue Srrent Sex: Monotocurs. By 
May Isabel Fisk. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.90. 
Twelve humorous monologs by 

one of the most widely known 

monologists in America. 


Tur VEGETABLE; oR, From Prest- 
DENT TO Postman. By F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A satire that has to do with Jerry 
and his wife, a bootlegger, and the 
astounding flapperism of the dumb- 
bell Doris. 


Toe Works or JoHN GALSWORTHY 
—Manaton Epirion. Vols. 9 and 
10. New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. - 
The latest volumes to be added 

to this handsome edition of Gals- 

worthy are “‘The Freelands” and 

“The Dark Flower.” 


Tur Burninc Spear. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In this satirical novel, which 
appeared anonymously in England 
during the war, Mr. Galsworthy 
ridicules the extravagances of poli- 
ticlans and journalists. 


Tur Woman He Destrep. By Louise 
Gerard. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $1.75. 

A love-idyl woven about a 
dusky-eyed French girl in an old 
chateau on the Riviera. 


Derap Souts. By Nikolay Gogol. 2 
vols. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2 a volume. 

First volumes of a definitive 
edition of Gogol’s works in English, 
by the same translator who has 
done the works of Turgenev, 
Dostoievsky and Chekhov, 


Noxsopy Knows. By Douglas Gold- 
ring. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
-Co. $1.90. 


A story that lightly satirizes and 
ridicules the serious poses of the 
younger generation. 


HeLEN oF Lonpon. 


By Sidney 


Gowing. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1.75. 

A novel of English society—a 
story of a beautiful woman’s fight 
for respectability and love. 


Tur Orp Mary Metcatr Piace. By 
Joslyn Gray. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 

About the predicament into which 
Chloe Callender got herself when 
she came upon a helpless waif and 
smuggled her into a curious place 
of concealment. 


Sxy-Linse Inn. By Donal Hamilton 
Haines. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. 

How an ex-soldier of the French 
army, becoming an innkeeper in 
the Sierras of California, is drawn 
into a maze of exciting adventures. 


Contact. By Frances Noyes Hart. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.75. ~ 


The first published collection of 
the short stories of one of the most 
popular in the younger group of 
American writers. 


Tue Emprror’s Otp CiotuEs. By 
Frank Heller. New York: Thomas 


Y. Crowell Co. $2. 


The hero, a writer of detective 
stories, decides that he will live 


adventures instead of merely writing 


about them—and he does it. 


Pirate PRINCES AND YANKEE JACKS. 
By Daniel Henderson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

A historical romance of the Bar- 
bary pirates, in which American 
sailors are held for ransom and are 
rescued by an American fleet after 
desperate campaigns. 


“Srrictty Bustness.” By F. Morton 
Howard. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 

Another series of humorous ad- 
ventures encountered by the happy- 
go-lucky crew of the disreputable 
coaster Jane Gladys. 

Hicu Hurptes. By Joseph Husband. 
Illustrated. | Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

A novel in which a high-bred 
weakling suddenly comes up against 
some of the harshest ordeals of life. 


ANTHONY JOHN. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. 


The story of a dreamer who longs 
to serve humanity, and who tries in 
vain to do it through his money- 
making power. 


CaBLes oF Copwes. By Paul Jordan- 
Smith. New York: Lieber & Lewis. 
Jeffery, the hero, lives through 

remarkable episodes incident to his 

journey from the rebellions of 
youth back to the philosophy of his 
fathers. 


Srx Brerps. By R. G. Kirk. Illus- 


trated. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
Dog stories, each embodying 


thrilling adventures or breathless 
episodes. 


Tuer Captain’s Dott: Tarer Nov- 


ELETTES. By D. H. Lawrence. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
Contains three stories, ‘The 


Captain’s Doll,’ ‘The Fox,” and 
“The Lady Bird,” each a study of 
character in highly dramatie crises. 





Ecuo. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 

The theme of this novel is found 
in Holmes’s words, ‘‘The sound of a 
kiss is not so loud as that of a can- 
non, but its echo lasts a deal longer.” 


Wolves oF THE SEA. By Gaston 
Leroux. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $1.75. 


Mystery and plood-chilling thrills 
ensue when Cheri-Bibi, a convict in 
a French penal colony, escapes from 
prison and arms his fellow-criminals. 


Unvrer a THousanp Eyss. By Flor- 
ence Bingham Livingston. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. $2. 

The story of a girl who went back 
home because she discovered that 

Main Street has a normal, human, 


lovable side, which she missed in 
New York. 


Tue VoICE FROM THE Vorb: THE 
Great WirEeLess Mystery. By 
William Le Queux. New York: 
The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 

A mystery-romance of the world 
of radio, which whirls the reader 
from ome adventure to another. 


GerneEvra’s Monry. By E. V. Lucas. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2. 

The amusing adventures that a 
conscientious uncle encounters when 
he undertakes to distribute an in- 
heritance among his nephews and 
nieces. 


Tue Survivors. By Lucas Malet. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
A novel presenting through the 

eyes of an English family the new 

social and domestic problems that 
have arisen since the war. 


Tur SWAN AND THE Mute. By Della — 
Macleod. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.75. 

The story of a bride’s hardships 
on a cotton plantation, and of the 
devious methods used by her grand- 
father to drive her back to New 
Orleans and a wealthy suitor. 


Tux Cottectep NovELs AND STORTES 
oF Guy pE Maupassant. ‘Trans- 
lated and edited by Ernest Boyd. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

The first two volumes of this set 
are “A Woman’s Life” and ‘That 
Pig Morin, and Other Stories.” The 
set will probably run to sixteen © 
volumes. 


Aprirt oN THE AMAZON. By Leo E. 
Miller. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The story of a youth’s struggles 
against the seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties that confront the 
intrepid wanderer in the Amazon 
wilderness. 
Frery Partictes. By C. E. Mon- 

tague. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

day, Page & Co. $1.75. 

Nine short stories about ~*ardent 
cranks,” whose intense passions the 
author handles somewhat after the 
manner of Kipling. 

Sweet Pepper. By Geoffrey Moss. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
A novel of love and intrigue, with 

scenes laid in Vienna and Budapest 

in wartime. ~ 


Buack Butres. By Clarence E. Mul- 
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ford. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

day, Page & Co. $1.75. 

_A romance of the cattle ranges of 
the pioneer West, with abundant 
adventure and mystery. 


THe Orissers. By L. H. Myers. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tho this novel of English life is its 

author’s first, it has made an ex- 

traordinary impression on_ both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


Op For-Ever: An Epic oF Beyonp 
THE InNpus. By Alfred Ollivant. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.75. 

The story of a brave youth on the 
wild borderland of India, and of how 
he and his men fought their way out 
when surrounded by enemies. 


Tue Four Srraceters. By Frank 
L. Packard. New York: George H. 
Doran Co $2. 

Described as a story with the 
flavor of “‘Monte Cristo,” but with 
its action laid in the present time, 
and with actors strangely brought 
together in an unforeseen climax. 


By Albert Bigelow 
& 


Smncte REELS. 
Paine. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $1.90. 

Short stories that are brief pres- 
entations of life, gayly or quaintly 
humorous. 


Impromptu. By Elliot H. Paul. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
About a Boston boy, his love ex- 

periences, and his defects of char- 

acter, as revealed during the World 

War. 


Tue Betovep Brute. By Kenneth 
Perkins. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $1.75. 

A romance of the West, with 
scenes that take the reader across 
the sun-swept desert to strange 
adventures. 


New 


CurtpREN oF Men. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Phillpotts returns Re his be- 
loved Dartmoor in this highly dra- 
matic novel of English country life. 


A DaucuTer or THE Dawn. By 
Marion Randall Parsons. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

_A novel of Hawaiian life centering 
about the character of Liliha, a 
young half-caste girl, who is deter- 
mined to marry a man “‘whiter than 


herself.” 


CoMRADES OF THE RoLiIna OcEAN. 

By Ralph D. Paine. Boston: 
_ Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 

The rise of a new American mer- 
chant marine furnishes the theme 
for this story of the adventures of 
three young sailors who were left 
alone in a shattered hulk in the 
North Sea, and who work the ship 
into port by sheer courage. 


Dancer By Ernest Poole. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

A novel in which Mr. Poole, 
through a series of dramatic inci- 
dents, deals with a grave danger, 
not only to a family, but to the 
whole family of nations. 


Wispom oF THE WrLpERNEss. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


A collection of this author’s 


characteristic animal stories not 
previously published in book form. 


Marx Gray’s Heritace. By Ehot 
H. Robinson. Boston: The Page 
Co. $1.90. 

Story of a Quaker village and of 
the conflict between its sedate 
ideals and the hot blood of an im- 
pulsive young man. 


Tue Housr py THE WrnpMiILL. By 
Agnes Edwards Rothery. » Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.75. 

A novel of New England life, in 
which a mother and five children 
have a hard time trying to act on 
the remnants of an old tradition. 


THE Rose or Santa Fé. By Edwin 
L. Sabin. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

A romance in which the Sante Fé 
trail leads a girl and four men 
through the Apache country, where 
they become actors in a tense and 
exciting drama. 


DrsouaTE SPLENDOUR. By Michael 
Sadleir. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 

A dramatic narrative of family 
rivalry and of hunger for property— 
a story of passion and self-sacrifice. 
DavGHTERS OF THE Ricn. By Edgar 

Saltus. New York: Brentano’s. 

The heroine believes in free love, 
acts on that belief, and finds it 
leads to terrors and a shame more 
painful than death. 

In tHe LAND or Cotton. By Doro- 
thy Scarborough. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Stories of Southern life, full of 
humor and local color. 


Tue Brrp or Passace. By John 
Schooleraft. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2. 


His name was Springtime, and 
this is the story of his downfall, 
which came about through two 
mince pies, twenty bushels of 
beans, and a girl with reddish-brown 
hair. 


‘Restoration: Tur Farry-TaLe or 


A Farm. By Ethel Sidgwick. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 

This new novel by the author of 
“Hatchways” is a study of post- 
war society in England. 


Nep Brats Works His Way. By 
Earl Reed Silvers. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

A story of college life, in which 
the college spirit stirs the boys to 
do big things for their Alma Mater. 


Tae Rep Voutture. By Frederick 
Sleath. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. 

The sad predicament of a burglar 
who runs unexpectedly upon a 
revolutionary plot, and who has to 
choose between his profitable career 
of crime and the difficult réle of a 
hero. 


Tur JEWEL or SEVEN Stars. By 
Bram Stoker. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2. 

This hair-raising tale of mys- 
terious powers that lurk in Egyp- 
tian tombs, first published in 1902, 
has taken on a fresh interest since 
the finding of Tut-ankh-Amen and 
the death of Lord Carnarvon. 


Tue WAKE OF THE SETTING SuN. By 


William Averill Stowell. 


York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


New 


Mystery, love and romance on | 


an island off the coast of California. 


Puantom Wires. By Arthur Strin- 


ger. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.75. 
A new edition of a story first 


published in 1906, dealing with the 
exciting career of a woman who 
throws in her fate with a criminal 
electrician. 


THe Fascrinatina STRANGER, 
Orner Stories. By Booth Tark- 


ington. Garden City, N. Y-.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
A number of Mr. Tarkington’s 


magazine stories are here collected 
ard put into permanent form. 


Men Like Gops. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
A story of two thousand years 

hence, in which Mr. Wells unrolls 

a panorama of the future in govern- 


AND | 


ment, society, science, letters and | 


morals. 

Mary CrinprerettA Brown. By 
Dorothy Whitehill. New York: | 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


About the things that can happen 
when a young’ bachelor, aided by 


his best friend, adopts a little girl. 


Tue Boncorur Arrair. By Harvey 
Wickham. New York: Edward J. 
Clode. $2. 


A swift-moving none story. 


Letters oF A Business WoMAN TO 
Her DauGHTER, AND LETTERS OF A 
Business Girt To Her Moruer. 
By Zora Putnam Wilkins. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $1.50. 


Cheerful philosophy in the form 
of breezy letters. 


Masques. By Elizabeth Hall Yates. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Co, $1.75. 


A skilled study, in fiction form, 


of the psychology of three women | 


who are types—one of selfishness, 
one of ruthlessness, and one of fine 
womanly character. 


Hasit, AND OrnEerR SHorT STorrEs. | 
Los | 
Angeles, Calif.: Times-Mirror Press. | 


By Darryl Francis Zanuck. 


Four stories with scenes laid in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, in the 
lonely country of cactus and yucca, 
in the South Seas, and in the Barbary 
Coast quarter of San Francisco. 


Juvenile 


Tur Burcess Flower Book For 
CHILDREN. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3. 

Like the author’s bird and animal 
books, this is a story-volume which 
is also a handbook. It deals with 
common wild flowers in language 
which children can understand. 


Scotr Burron, Loacrer. By E. G. 
Cheyney New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75. 

A boy’s story of the logging camps 
in the New Hampshire mountains, 
with an exciting battle between a 
young forester and a tyrannical old 
squatter. 


Tue Way or THE Witp. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 


Stories of birds and animals that 
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New ee Issues 


Does Religion Pay? 


By William D. Nowlin, D. D., LL. D. 


The author proves that religion is 
the biggest paying investment in the 
world. Here are twelve vital sermons, 
every one of which has been called for 
again and again during the author’s 
long preaching experience. They are 
earnest messages,» human, straight- 
forward, and positive, enlivened by 
a constant appeal to apt illustrations. 

Cloth, $1.25 net. 


—THE— 


Crowns of Christ 


By Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., LL. D. 


A group of sermons selected by the 
author a few months before his death 
as representative of his message and 
of himself in his presentation of it. 
A volume of note, for Doctor Mac- 
Arthur was in some fine respects one 
of America’s outstanding preachers. 
Here are some of his greatest themes, 
some of his best-known and most 
effective utterances. Reproduction of 
a photograph of Doctor MacArthur, 
taken a few days before his sudden 
death, appears as the frontispiece. 

Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


Here is a whole year’s supply of enter- 
taining material for children’s sermons, 
finding a climax in talks on Christ. 
The author is a past master in ad- 
dressing boys and girls. His talks 
are not only attractive—they contain 
the heart of the Christian message. | 
These talks can all be read to children 
Without further preparation. 

Cloth, $1.00 net. 





—THE— 


Birth. of the Bible 


By Theodore Heysham, Ph. D. 


A new pathway to the better under- 
standing of the Bible. 

An unfolding of the facts about the 
origin, transmission, and translation 
of the Bible. Doctor Heysham has 
designed a unique and original chart in 
colors which shows how the Bible 
came to us, vividly picturing the 
history of the great Book. In concise 
yet comprehensive chapters he gives 
a description in detail of the facts 
pictured in the chart. All ages, 
classes, and creeds will find their 
most puzzling questions about the 
Bible answered in these pages. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Send for Bulletin of 
our latest publications 


| TiepJudson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


---~- USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER - - - - 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the amount of $——- enclosed send, 
charges prepaid, the books checked below. 
Nye, dhe Does Religion Pay? 

..The Crowns of Christ 
. ....Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
.. The Birth of the Bible 
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See eh Sek eke hee 
The : 
LEAGUE of NATIONS 


ano 
MISCELLANEOUS ADDRESSES 
by William D. Guthrie 


Of the New York Bar. For 
ten years Ruggles Professor 
of Constitutional Law at 
Columbia University, 
A book of timely interest for think- 
ers. A clear analysis of one of the 
most important topics of the day, by 
the author of ‘‘Magna Carta and 
Other Addresses.’’ 


8vo. Cloth, $2.00 
At all Book Stores 
Published by 


Columbia Cinibersity Press 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 


Be See BAe Se ee ae 
CONVERSATION SNotiow'o svi 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many happy quotations. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publisbers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Meiicbertulorie IS | 
| Curable! 























Declares Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, 
eminent throat and lung specialist. 

Curable as well as preventable, in 
| ‘most cases, he asserts. And in his 


masterly new book— 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS | 
| and CONSUMPTION | 
| 
| 
| 


Dr. Atkinsonereveals in plain, sim- 
ple, non-technical language the in- 
teresting details of science’s great 
discoveries about how to recognize, 
treat, and prevent tuberculosis, in- 
cluding the most approved conclu- 
sions on diet, exercise, climate, 
| environment, heredity, marriage, 
parenthood, etc. For the medical prac- 
titioner, the trained nurse, the tubercu- 
lar patient, or the general reader, this 
helpful book will prove a reliable and 
up-to-date guide. 
I2mo. Cloth 470 pages 
$2.50, net; $2.62, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








When Irish Royalty 


Was in Flower 


Ireland had her own Irish kings for 
more than 1100 years! Most of Eu- 
rope was steeped in barbarism when 
Ireland, with her great universities 
and her culture, was the sole home of 


western civilization! Missionaries 
from Ireland rescued the English 
from primeval savagery! The Irish 
civilized Scotland! Irish scientists 
were sent in the Middle Ages to 
Egypt to measure the pyramids! 
Ireland was at peace until the sixteenth 





century when most of her literature 
and libraries were destroyed. You will 
find these facts, with thousands of 
others equally startling, in that remark- 
able new book— 


Mee lc and the 
Making of Britain 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


It took Mr. Fitzpatrick some ten 
years of tedious research to collate 
and verify the huge mass of. stunning 


revelations in this book. It meant 
the. examination of hundreds of 
quaint and curious volumes of for- 
! gotten lore in libraries of England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Rome. The book is more than a 
glorious vindication of Ireland’s 
ancient greatness; it is thrillingly, 


absorbingly interesting. It will ap- 
peal to you, especially if you have 
Irish blood. 378 pages with map. 
8vo. Cloth. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


$4 net; $4.16 postpaid 
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are true to nature and at the same 
time appeal to the imagination of 
children. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. 


DAPPLES oF THE Circus: THE StTorY 
OF A SHETLAND Pony AnD A Boy. 
By. Clarence Hawkes. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.50. 

The pony begins its career on the 
Island of Shetland and winds up as 
a star performer with an American 
circus. For boys of 10 to 15. 


Premrose Lorry, Rapro AMATEUR. 
By Isabel Hornibrook. TJllustrated. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 
The second volume about Pem- 

rose Lorry, daughter of a great in- 

ventor, and her adventures with 
girl friends on a camping trip with 

a portable radio set. For young 

girls. 

Tommyxins’ Apventures. By Lilian 
Sue Keech. Illustrated by Virginia 
Albert. Philadelphia; Dorrance. $1. 
A whimsical tale for children, 

somewhat in the manner of “Alice 

in Wonderland.” 


Captarn Pruckx. By Isla May Mul- 
lins. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $1.50. 

The story of a plucky youth— 
intended to encourage boy readers 
to choose a life-work worth while. 


Tue Jotty Tinker. By Frank M. 
Rich. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1. 

A book of models and devices for 
the handy boy and girl, telling how 
to make all sorts of things. 


Irish Farry Tates. By James 
Stephens. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

The glamour of Celtic romance in 
the form of imaginative tales for 
young and old. 


THE GENIAL SULTAN, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Harriet Maxon Thay- 
er. Philadelphia: Dorrance. 75 
cents. 

Three allegorical fairy stories em- 
bodying ideals to which young peo- 
ple will instinctively respond. - 


Tue Boy ADVENTURERS IN THE LAND 
or Ex Dorapo. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 

The author takes his boy heroes 
into a remote part of Central 
America, where they encounter one 
thrilling adventure after another. 


Sports 


Fietp Hockry anp SoccER FOR 
Women. By Helen Frost and Hazel 
J. Cubberley. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

A practical manual of two of the 
most popular games for American 
girls—clarified by a multitude of 
diagrams. 

KNUCKLES AND Gtoves. By Bohun 
Lynch. Illustrated. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Vivid descriptions of thirty-three 
famous prize-fights in England. 


So Tuts Is Gotr! By Harry Leon 
Wilson. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. 75 cents. 
Golf, according to Mr. Wilson, 

consists of exercise and emotion in 

parts of one to nine, respectively. 

He devotes himself largely to the 





emotional side of the subject—with 
laughable results. 
Ripine ASTRIDE FoR Grris. By Ivy 


Maddison. Jllustrated. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

An expert horseback rider tells 
how to ride, explaining each phase 
of the art from beginners’ methods 
to those used in hunting and in the 
show-ring. 


Nature Books 
SIDELIGHTS ON Birps. By H. Knight 

Horsfield. Illustrated. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $4. 

Aspects of bird life not usually 
treated of in text-books—the ani- 
mating principle of the bird, how it 
lives, and how its wonderful life 
expresses itself in beautiful form. 


Tue Frern-Lover’s Companion. By 
George Henry Tilton. With 188 
illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3. 

A handbook designed to tell the 
average student how to recognize 
and identify each family and species 
of fern. 


Lawn-Maxine: ToGrETHER WITH THE 
Proper Kerrprnc or PurrimG 


Greens. By Leonard Barron. II- 
lustrated. (Amateur’s Book of the 
Garden Series.) Garden City, 


N. Y.; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

$1.75. 

A practical guide to the making 
and upkeep of the ornamental lawn. 
A special feature has to do with the 
secrets of various lawn-seed mix- 
tures. 


Forestry For Prort: How THE 
Woop-Lot Can Br Mapr To Pay. 
By Theophilus Tunis. With 24 il- 
lustrations. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Shows the small land-owner how 
to handle and conserve his trees and 
make his woodland a live invest- 
ment as wéll as a thing of beauty. 


Psychology 


Tue PsycHonoey or CuristiaAn Lire 
AND Brnavior. By W. S. Bruce. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

An attempt to map out the bear- 
ings of psychology upon all sides of 
Christian life, secular as well as 
religious. 


Our American ADVENTURE. By Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1:50. 

An informal account of the au- 
thor’s experiences while lecturing 
in the United States on spiritualistic 
phenomena. 


HEALTH AND SELF-MASTERY THROUGH 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND AUTOSUGGES~ 
TION. By William J. Fielding. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Compe 
Tells in simple language how to 

make use of autosuggestion and the 

mechanism of the unconscious mind 
in the conservation of health. 


Tue Hore or tae Vartant. By John 
George Gehring. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The “variant” is the not-quite- 
normal person, and this book crys- 
tallizes the results of thirty years’ 
practice with such patients. 


Prince Hempseep. By Stephen Hud- 


‘THe APPEARANCE oF Mrnp. 





son. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

$2. 

A revelation of a boy’s mind from 
his seventh to his eighteenth year, in 
which the author remorselessly 
dissects the emotional and intellec- 
tual impulses of youth. 


THe Founprr or QvuaKERISM: A 
PsycnoLoeicaL STupy oF THE 
Mysticism or Grorce Fox. By 
Rachel Knight. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 

A suggestive piece of experimen- 
tal work in the largely unexplored 
field of the psychology of religion. 


B 
James Clark McKerrow. Nae 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
The author holds that “‘mind” is 

not a reality, but merely an appear- 

ance and that the same is true of 

“matter.” 


Tue Evotution or THE Conscious 
Facuttres. By J. Varendonck. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A sequel to the “Psychology of 
Day-Dreams.”” Devoted to the 
study of the faculty of retention, 
and to the unconscious use of both 
forms of memory. 


Dreaps AND Brserrinc Fears, In- 
CLUDING STATES oF ANXIETY: 
THEIR Causes AND Curr. By Tom 
A. Williams. (Mind and Health 
Series.) Boston: Little, Brown & 
Come Sii75: 

A study of the causes and cure of 
abnormal states of anxiety. 


Religion 
Tae Tracuinc Ministry ror To- 
mMorRRow. By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $1. 
An address delivered at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Yale 
Divinity School. 


Insprration: A Stupy or Drying 
INFLUENCE AND AUTHORITY IN 
tHE Hony Scriptures. By Nolan 
R. Best. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

The author deals with fundamen- 
tal principles regarding inspiration 
of the Scriptures. He holds that 
no differences exist sufficient to 
excuse partizan cleavage. 


Tue Acts or THE ApostiEs. With 
introduction and commentary by 
A. W. F. Blunt. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.50. 
The aim of The Clarendon Bible, 

to which this volume belongs, is to 

revise the biblical text in the light 


of modern knowledge, so as to meet: 


the requirements both of teachers 
and of students in training colleges. 


Tue Loca Cotor or THE BrBxe. By 
Charles W. Budden and Edward 
Hastings. Vol. 1. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3. 


The author’s object is to illumine 
the text of the Bible by means of 


facts regarding the manners and cus- 


toms of the East, and by a certain 
amount of biography and history. 


Tue AUTHENTICITY oF THE Hoty 
Scriptures. By H.E.Dana. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1. 
Intended to enable the average 

reader to survey in a single compre- 

hensive view all the fundamentals 
of evangelical faith. 


i at ttn et a i i i i i eet 
ee 


Tur Prayer-Lire or Jesus. By Rev. 
M. E. Dodd. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

“My purpose,” says the author, 
“9s to discover what Jesus did, what 
He said, and what happened in 
His own personal private and public 
prayers.” 


Tue Reattsm or Jesus. By Prof. J. 
Alexander Findlay. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


_ A paraphrase and new interpre- 
tation of the Sermon on the Mount. 


LECTURES ON THE HisTory or ROMAN 
ReEwIGION FRoM Numa To AuGus- 


tus. By William Reginald Halli- 
day. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50. 


The Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Liverpool here 
summarizes the character and the 
historical development of religion 
in ancient Rome up to the death of 
Augustus. 


One Hunprep Brest SERMONS FOR 
SpectAL Days AND OccasIONs. 
Compiled and edited by Rev. G. 
B. F. Hallock. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

Offers the busy preacher a choice 
selection of sermons by well-known 
divines—with an entirely new col- 
lection of apt illustrations for 
special days. 


PrersonaL Immortauity. By A. Gor- 
don James. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50. 

An inquiry into the Christian 
doctrine of the after life, aiming 
to bring it into harmony with 
modern knowledge. 


Tue Birt or THE BrsteE: A New 
Patuway To THE BetreR UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE Biste. By Rev. 
Theodore Heysham. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press. $1.50. 

An account of how the Bible 
came down to us from its earliest 
beginnings—illustrated with a 
unique chart. 


“Tue INTEREST OF THE Bisie. By 
John Edgar McFadyen. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 


Intended to reveal the Bible’s 
diversified interests—literary, his- 
torical, sociological, as well as 
religious. 


Ecypttan Mytuotocy. By W. Max 
Miiller. Illustrated. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co. 

An elaborate sketch of the whole 
field of Egyptian mythology, and of 
a religion that existed for centuries 
without any definite system of 
doctrine. 


Our Common Faltu. 
five Nonconformists. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
Sermons on the common basis for 

faith and fellowship among Protes- 

tant churches, delivered in St. 

Ann’s Church, Manchester, Eng- 

land. 


Henry Martyn, CoNFrESSOR OF THE 
Farta. By Constance E. Padwick. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

First volume in the Modern Series 
of Missionary Biographies, a series 
prepared by a group of distinguished 
writers. 


Addresses by 


Jesus CHRIST AND THE SPIRIT OF 
Youtu. By Frank Ilsley Paradise. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$2.50. 

A reverent inquiry into the 
problems and misgivings of the 
young Christian who would be 
loyal to his faith and also to the 
integrity of his mind. 


Egypt AND THE OLp TESTAMENT. By 
T. Eric Peet. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

An untechnical and up-to-date 
study of the bearing of the latest 
discoveries in Egypt on the narra- 
tive of the Old Testament. 

Tue BrsteE FoR ScHooL AnD Home. 
By Rey. J. Paterson Smyth. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 

Fifth volume of a series of simple 
commentaries on the entire Bible, 
prepared for use in schools and 
Sunday schools. 

ADVENTURES IN Humanity. By Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Many of the author’s human 

contacts have had remarkable spiri- 

tual results. He here gathers up 
his own experiences and those of 

brother ministers in a series of vivid 

stories. 

Evancetism. By 
Edmund Thickstun. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Stories of the work of ministers 

and laymen in turning men and 

women to a Christian life. 


ADVENTURES IN 


Social Science 


THE OUTLINES OF Socrotoay. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. (Century 
Social Science Series.) Illustrated 
with diagrams. New York: The 
Century Co. $3.50. 

A fresh and simplified treatment 
of Dr. Ross’s widely discust system 
of social thought—based on _ his 
more comprehensive ‘Principles 
of Sociology.” 


InsTItTUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RE- 
SEARCH—SERVICE MoNoGRAPHS: 
“The Bureau of Education,” by 
Darrell Hevenor Smith; “The 
Public Health Service,” by Lau- 
rence FE. Schmeckebier; ‘The 
Bureau of Navigation,” by Lloyd 
M. Short; “The Federal Power 
Commission,” by Milton Conover; 
“The Bureau of Pensions,” by 
Gustavus A. Weber; ‘““The Women’s 
Bureau,” by Gustavus A. Weber; 
“The Coast and Geodetic Survey,” 
also by Gustavus A. Weber; “The 
Office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury,” by Darrell Heve- 
nor Smith; “The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,’ by Joshua 
Bernhardt. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $1 each. 

Latest volumes in a series in 
which the Institute for Government 
Research, an association of citizens 
for cooperating with public officials 
in the scientific study of govern- 
ment, has undertaken to present 
thoroughgoing studies by experts 
on every phase of the subject. 


A Constructive IMMIGRATION PoL- 
tcy. By Maurice R. Davie. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 60 
cents. 

A brochure by a Yale sociological 
professor outlining an immigration 
policy free from the group-interests 
which have hitherto dominated 
legislation on the subject. 


Tue UNDERWORLD or Lonpon. By 


Sidney Theodore Felstead. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 


A revelation of the strange world 
of London inhabited by men and 
women whose existence depends 
wholly or partly on crime. 

THE Country Newspaper. By Mil- 
lard VanMarter Atwood. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The story of the country news- 
paper, how it is produced, its power 
in community life. National Social 
Science Series. 


Tue Reau CutnesE rn America. By 
J. S. Tow. New York: ‘The 
Academy Press. $1.50. 


In this book the Secretary of the 
Chinese Consulate at New York 
attempts to give the American 
public a better understanding of 
the Chinese who live in this country. 
Tue GREATER Mysteries. By Rich- 

ard Ingalese. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $2.50. 

A revised and enlarged edition 
of “Cosmogony and Evolution,” 
with chapters covering occult sub- 
jects not heretofore treated. 


Scepticism AND AntmmMAL Fartu: In- 
TRODUCTION TO A SYSTEM or Put- 
Losopuy. By George Santayana. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

Presents a new system of philoso- 
phy with which the author has 

““cleaned the windows of his soul.’ 


Wauat Is Truta? An Essay IN THE 
Turory or Know Lepce. By Ar- 
thur Kenyon Rogers. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.50. 
The main object of this volume 

is to clarify for the average reader a 

somewhat new analysis of the cogni- 

tive experience centering about what 

Mr. Santayana has called “essence.” 


Tue Portceman. By Cornelius F. 

Cohalane. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $3. 

In this book New York’s Deputy 
Chief Inspector presents for police- 
men everywhere the knowledge that 
he has gleaned from years of per- 
sonal experience. 


Health 


Human Lire: Its Enjoyment AnD 
Prouoneation. By F. F. Mac- 
Cabe. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


4D) 

The author holds that good health 
is best attained by indulging all 
natural appetites in a moderate 
way. 

Nursery Guipe. By Louis W. 
Sauer. ot. Louis, Mo.: C. V. 
Mosby Co. $1.75. 

Written for mothers and nurses, 
this book tells concisely how to care 
for the infant in health and disease. 
Treetu, Diet AnD Hearn. By Kurt 

H. Thoma.  [Illustrated. New 

York: The Century Co. $2. 

Aims to tell all that any lay- 
man would wish to know about 
teeth, from earliest infancy to the 
uncomfortable mitigations of tooth- 
lessness that are offered old age. 


VENTILATION. Report of the NewYork } 


State Commission on Ventilation. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. | 


$15. 
This report on the unsatisfactory 
status of ventilation in the school 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Have You Read Both 
Sides of Evolution 


§ In almost every magazine 
you read articles on Evolution. 
By scientists and near scien- 
tists the ‘‘theory’’? is ex- 
pounded till it would seem 
that faith in divine special 
creation is hopelessly anti- 
quated. 

{Is evolution the one out- 
standing scientific truth, or is 
it, as one noted scientist re- 
cently said, ‘‘an unscientific 
pipe dream’’? 

{ Dealing only with proven 
facts, these books will an- 
swer this question for you. 


ATHEISM IN 
OUR UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. Alfred Fairhurst $1.25 


A questionnaire on evolution 
submitted by Dr. Fairhurst to 
leading educators throughout 
America is the basis of this book. 
The replies to the questions al- 
ways interesting, at times start- 
ling, contain a fund of valuable, 
informative material to the stu- 
dent of modern educational meth- 
ods. The author lays at the door 
of modern, scientific teaching the 
blame for a widely prevalent re- 
ligious indifference and unbelief. 


THEISTIC EVOLUTION 
Fairhurst $1.25 


The author holds that theistic 
evolution destroys the Bible as 
the inspired word of God as ef- 
fectively as does atheistic evolu- 
tion; that if cosmic, theistic evo- 
lution is accepted and pushed to 
its logical conclusion, the Bible 
as authority in religion will be 
eliminated, 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
CONSIDERED 
$1.50 


A strong argument for man as 
a@ special creation. A veritable 
searchlight on evolution. A sci- 
entific work that successfully 
meets the_issue between the sci- 
entist and religion and leaves the 
reader with renewed faith in the 
Bible as the word of God. 








Fairhurst 





SCIENCE AND FAITH 
W. K. Azbill $1.50 


A broad and comprehensive 
view of the relation of science 
and religion. 





Send for our new general catalog listing 
all our books and publications. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Dept. 22-C Cincinnati, O. 
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BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 





Book Bargains 


: 
MARKS SPECIAL 
Offerings: Kipling’s Works. Out- 
ward Bound Edition. _ Illustrated. 
18 vols. 34 morocco. $75.00. Sam- 
uel Lover. Writings. _ Illustrations 
in two states. Colored Frontispieces. 
Edition de Luxe. 10 vols 34 moroc- 
co. $75.00. Arabian Nights. Bur- 
ton'’s Complete and unabridged 
translation, including the Supple- 
mental Nights and the Terminal 
Essay. Illustrated by _Lalauze and 
Letchford. 17 vols. Original price, 
$75.00. My special price, for a short 
time only, $43.50. Lamartine. His- 
toire des Girondins. Engraved Por- 





ARRY fF, 


traits. 8 vols. % morocco. Paris. 
1848. Best edition. $35.00. Aphra 
Behn. Ten Pleasures of Marriage 


and Confession of the New Married 
Couple. Reprint of Rare old Book. 
Illustrated. Limited Edition. $10.00. 
History of Flagellation Strange 
Manners and Customs of the Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, etc. Illustrated. 
$1.50. Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea. 9 vols.. 1877. $35.00. Just 
received a very interesting collection 


of about 1800 volumes of mis- 
cellaneous literature. Many real 
bargains for the Book-lover. Our 


new Catalog (No. 11) containing 
about 400 Choice and Rare Books, 
now in press, will be sent upon re- 
quest, when issued. New York’s 
Finest Book Shop. Harry F. Marks, 
187 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





CARD MEMORY, A SIMPLE 
/ system of memorizing playing 
cards. Auction, Whist, Bridge, Pino- 
cle, ete., players can memorize 
quickly at sight every card in the 
sequence played and know the cards 
in each trick and what cards have 
not been played. At entertain- 
ments, parties and among friends 
you can memorize in order and in 
less than three minutes an entire 
pack of playing-cards which has 
been thoroughly shuffled. No trick- 
ery, no marked cards, no confeder- 
ates. A system that works and 
develops the memory. Postpaid 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Players Publishing Company, 
494 East 157th St., New York City. 


Boeks FOR WRITERS: 1,001 

Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00. Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
tis Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp Reeve, Dept. A., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


\V JE OFFER SIX BOOKS OF IN- 

terest to every reader: Bill Mc- 
Donald; Texas Ranger, $5.00; Pio- 
neer Days in Southwest, Good-night, 
$2.00; Big Foot Wallace, $2.50: 
Karly Times in Texas-Duval, $2.00: 
History of the Supreme Court of 
Texas, $10.00: Quatrills, Border 
Wars, $3.50. Gammels Book Store, 
Austin, Texas. 


N ARK TWAIN’S LETTERS, ed- 
- ited by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Library Edition. 25 illustrations. 
2 volumes. Red Cloth. Title, deco- 
rations, and tops stamped in gilt. 
Published price, $6.00. Our Special 
Price—$2.50 postpaid. Send for 
lists of other book bargains. Hoch- 
schild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKAWEEK POSTAL LIBRARY 

has for sale at reduced prices recent 
books withdrawn from circulation. 
In good condition. Bookaweek Pos- 
oe Library, 222 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
ity. 


BOOKS, ANY 


MEN 
- we select titles. 
dition. 


SUBJECTS, 
Cloth, good con- 
Send no cash—pay postman 

















only $3. Judy Book Stores, 1330 
Madison, Chicago. 

BOOKS. ALL KINDS. MONTH- 
ly Lists Free Higene’s, ©2441 
Post Street, San Francisco, 

Autographs 
ANTED— AUTOGRAPH LET- 


ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 
graphs by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 





Rate Books 


LA VIE PARISIENNE, 39 vols.; As- 

siette au Beurre, 3 vols.; Reclus 
Geographie, 19 vols.; Renan, 22 vols., 
Haussiaux Balzac, 20 vols.; Annales 
de Construction, 58 vols.: all bound. 
Illustrated 18th Century’ Books. 
Send us your list of wants. Books in 
French on Furniture, Art, Architec- 
ture, Napoleon, French Revolution, 
etc. For anything Foreign try 
Schoenhof’s, Boston, Mass. 


LOVES OF CLITIPHON AND 
Leucippe —- ‘‘Moast Delectable and 
Pleasant Historie’’; fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest. Free 








prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 

(CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERA- 
‘ture, Libraries, Old Historical 


Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. 
Book Company, 99 Nassau St., New 
York City. 


50,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
“Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











Wodern First ECnitions 


[LEX PUBLISHERS, BOX. 1581, 

Sta. C, Los Angeles, are makers of 
finely-executed editions of the un- 
usual books unusual writers are giving 
to literati only in limited privately 
printed issues. Soon ready for sub- 
scribers; Living Into Death, by Alex 
Sarlie. With eleven full-page drawings, 
in a bizarre color scheme picturizing 
the ten stories in a fantasy of realism, 
by Bunder Limne. A Book of the weird 
ritualism of the emotions. Attractive 
four-page circular, describing, sent 
upon request. 


ODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 
Rare Books, and Fine Sets. A 


Aldus Book Shop, 36 East 49th St., 
New York City. 








Foreign Books 


FRENCH — ITALIAN — SPAN- 
ish, German Books and Magazines. 
Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 
plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 
none: 387 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 


[FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND 

NEW. Catalogue of fine French 
second hand art books ready. 
Dorbon-Aine, 561 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues. James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES—Gram- 
mars_and Dictionaries. Write to 
Benj. F. Gravely, Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia. 

















Literary Services 





MANUSCRIPTS OF NOVELS, 
plays, stories carefully revised, 
accurately typewritten. Superior 
work. Quick service. .Attractive 


rates. Write William Oram, Ball- 
ston, Virginia. 


SPEECHES, SPECIAL ARTICLES, 

Reviews, Lectures, expertly pre- 
pared. Prompt Original service. 
Authors Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


AUTHORS — POEMS, S BO 

stories, plays, etc., typed for pub- 
lication. Accuracy guaranteed, Send 
manuscript for estimate. Wm. T. 
Fletcher, 479 Hampton Ave., Long 
Branch, N. J. 


EPITING, INDEXING AND CAT- 
aloguing for publishers, authors, 
dealers and libraries. Estelle Lieb- 
mann, 280 Broadway, New York. 


F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 











Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. 








General Items 


GCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 

Review. Editor: L.  Reymert, 
Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and the Science of Edu- 
cation. Vol. IT, No.1. $1.50. Order 
from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 


FAMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 

logical and heraldic works. Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


R. SMALLWOOD: SCIENTIFIC 
Astrologer, Teaches Planet Law. 
Writes and interprets Horoscopes, on 
Vocation, Business, Health, Events 





in life. Rare Books sold. 687 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
M ORGANIZING CLUB FOR 


+4 discussion and study of modern 
literature. Write L. Fischer, 571 
Fifth Ave., Astoria, L. I. 


A STROLOGY Books. Lessons. Char- 

4% acter Analysis. Mental and Business 
Talents designated by letter, $2 00. 
M. Darling, Box 215, Upton, Mass. 


LAYWRIGHTS. SOCIETY, 129 

4+ East 10th St., New York. Practical 
help. Only expense dues. Members 
desired. 


CRESTS, Monograms, Book Plates, 
“ etc. Creative Studio, three eleven 
River Street, Chicago, Ill. 7 


ANCESTRY TRACED— ARMS 
Early American Lines. ‘‘Genealo- 
gist,’’ Box 2629, Boston. 

















Back NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 





ABIZONA LYRICS, THIRD 
year; subscribe now; $2.50; Alto, 
Arizona. 








Community Book Shops 


CURRENT BOOKS—A CAREFUL- 

ly selected stock of the best au- 
thors; prompt service and _ special 
attention paid to discretionary or- 
ders. The Aldus Book Shop, 36 
East 49th St., New York City. 


This department is designed 
to serve the reader. Have 
you a book need? some 
book to complete a set or 
a volume of a favorite au- 
thor that you have long 
sought? The readers of 


this magazine are all in- 


terested in books. Adver- 
tise your wants here. Per- 
sonal exchanges from reader 
to reader can readily be 
accomplished and at small 
cost. July issue closes on 
June 18th. Rate 15 cents 
per word. 





“The Whangdoodle 


mourneth for her first born,” “go to 
blazes,”’ ‘‘spilled the beans,'’ “kiss me 
quick,” “‘go off at half cock,” “curl the 
lip,”” “‘custard pie comedies,” ‘‘fat is in 
the fire,” ‘‘ bowels of mercy,” ‘‘tote fair,” 
“make a touch,” ‘‘sweet on her,”’ “tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee,” “‘to suck an orange, * 
“come home to roost,” ‘tailors of Tooley 
street.’ The above are haphazard pick- 


ings from the 11,000 idioms and idiotisms 
quoted and described in that remarkable 
book, just from the press—‘‘ A Desk Book of 


IDIOMS and IDIOMATIC PHRASES 


im English Speech and Literature,"’ by 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. 2, LEDS 
and Leander J. de Bekker. You can 
never know English as it is spoken until 
you know its idiomatic expressions—and 
how they came into our language. This 
new work covers that ground—and to an 
extent never before attempted. Enter- 
taining as well as educational. 506 pages. 
I2mo. Cloth $2, net; $2.12, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 











The Best Seller! 
NON-FICTION 


A remarkable new work on the manners 
and customs of polite society that is 
growing steadily in popularity because 
of its brilliancy of expression and depth 
of information—The Blue Book of 
Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


IN SOCIETY, IN BUSINESS) VEN: 


POLITICS, AND AT HOME 


By EMILY POST 





Photograph by Ira Hill 
(MRS. PRICE POST) 


Also Author of “Purple and Fine 
Linen,” “The Title Market,” etc. 


Mrs. Post is a gentlewoman of assured 
social position in America and Europe 
of whom the New York Tribune de- 
clares “not since Mrs. Sherwood spon- 
sored her book on etiquette some fifty 
years ago has any one so obviously weil 
equipped appeared as authority on the 
subject.” 
“The Last Word’’ 


“Etiquette’’ will be the last word in social 
matters, at least until such time as society has 
radically changed, for it covers with an almost 
incredible minuteness of detail every con- 
tingency into which a social being may be 
plunged.’’—New York Evening Post. 

Author’s Literary Graces 
“There is charm_to Mrs. Post’s manner of 
stating things. She has the literary graces 
which make her volume most readable and 
entertaining as well as instructive.’’-—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Etiquette Well Treated 
“Tt is rare to find this subject treated with such 
simplicity, good taste, and judgment.’’—Lowell 
(Mass.) Telegram. 


Virtue of Conventionality 


“Invaluable to the average thinking man or ~ 


woman who wishes to live to-day’s life in as 
polished and near-conventional a manner as 
possible.’’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Manual of Manners 


‘Just what to do, say,and wear by one of New 
York’s prominent society women.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


Refining Safeguard 


“The book is at once a study and a guardian 
of the finer usages of civilization.’”-— Worcester 


Gazette. 
As a School Book 


“Ought to be compulsory addition to libraries 
of society folk in every city. I could even 
wish the study of this volume might be added 
to the curriculum of every school, college, and 
pnlverssy. in the United States.’-—Pittsburgh 
un, 

Correct Conduct 
“Mrs. Post, it seems, has omitted no detail 
and it is difficult to think of any point of be- 
havior on which she does not touch.”—Indi- 
anapolis News. 

Ample Advice 
“She tells you what to do and how to do it, 
what to say and how to say it, what to wear 
and how to wear it.’-—Waterbury Republican. 


A Happier World to Be 


“And there is no denying the fact that if 
every one did read and try to follow the rules 
as set down in this elaborate book, the world 
would be happier.’’"—Syracuse Herald. 


“Etiquette’’—By Emily Post 
(Mrs. Price Post), one large vol- 


ume; cloth binding, gold stamp- 


ing; 640 pages; 16 full-page 
photographic reproductions 
showing table settings for all 
occasions; weddings; home 
interiors and decorations. 


Price $4, net; postpaid, $4.18. 
At Booksellers or Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Important Books of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 71) 
buildings of New York embodies the 


labors of a commission that was as- 
sisted by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. 


A SELECTED BisiioGRAPHy oF Books 
on Pusiic Heaura. Compiled by 
James A. Tobey. New York: Na- 
tional Health Council, 370 Seventh 
Avenue. 

A tentative list consisting of thir- 
teen typewritten sheets (not a 
book) of titles of outstanding works 
on public health. Intended for the 
use of sanitarians, librarians, and 
the general public. 


Tue Heatre or tHE RuNaBoutT 
Curmp. By William Palmer Lucas. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75. 

Practical advice for parents con- 
cerning the child’s journey from his 
mother’s lap to the school-gate. 


Business . 


STIMULATING THE ORGANIZATION. By 
Orline D. Foster. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4. 

Takes up the problem, especially 
difficult since the war, of stimulating 
_ the organization of an office or plant 
into a “hard hitting’ group of 
workers. 


Tur Economic Prncu. By Hon. C. 
A. Lindbergh. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance. $1.50. 

The author, a former Congress- 
man, analyzes the economic prob- 
lems of the hour and prescribes for 
their treatment. 


THe Larcer StTrewarpsurp. By 
Charles A. Cook. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press. $1. 

The author holds that steward- 
ship of property is only one item in a 
far larger “whole, which includes 
stewardship of personality, talent, 
influence and opportunity. 


Sunwise Turn: A Human Comepy 
or BooxsreLitine. By Madge Jeni- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co: $2, 

A breezy and stimulating account 
of the experiences of a woman who 
made a success of a bookshop. 


Toe New Capirauism. By S. A. 
Baldus. Chicago: The O’Donnell 
Press. 

The object of the author is to 
show the eighty million non-inves- 
tors in the United States how to 
organize for their own protection. 


Tue Controu or Waces. By Walton 
Hamilton and Stacy May. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
A serious discussion of a funda- 

mental economic problem, in which 

the author succeeds in being both 
provocative and amusing. 


Hiauways anp Highway TRANSPOR- 
TATION. By George R. Chatburn. 
Illustrated. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $3. 


What types of road construction 
are best for permanent use? How 
may they be improved and safe- 
guarded? ‘These and other phases 
of the subject are exhaustively 
treated. 


Tue SECRET OF WEALTH. By Frank- 
lyn Hobbs. Chicago: Franklyn 
Hobbs & Co. $3. 

The experience of the ages in the 
accumulation of money and prop- 
erty expounded through incidents 
drawn from actual life. 


EpucaTIon AND Inpustry. By Henry 
C. Link. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2. 

Discusses methods of preparing 
individuals not only for specific 
vocations, but for taking an intelli- 
gent part in our increasingly com- 
plicated economic system. 


Maxine Lerrers Pay. By Edward 
H. Schulze. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $5. 

Presents in handy book form the 
Schulze Making Letters Pay Sys- 
tem, which has hitherto been ob- 
tainable only as an exclusive service 
for business firms. 


Wootten AND WorsTED SPINNING. 
By Aldred F. Barker. Illustrated. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
A broad survey of the woolen 

industry, being the second of two 

volumes specially designed to take 
the place of W. S. Bright McLaren’s 

treatise written in 1884. 


OrGANIzED CooprraTion. By John 
J. Dillon. Distributed by The 
Rural New-Yorker, 333 West 30th 
Street, N. Y. . 

A brief but comprehensive ac- 
count of the development of organi- 
zation, the principles of cooperation, 
and the application of it to farm 
distribution. 


Miscellaneous 


Tur AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 
A Stupy in FuNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES. By John Louis Horn. (Cen- 
tury Education Series.) New York: 
The Century Co. $2. 

Shows how the graded school 
system will have to be reshaped be- 
cause of the altered conditions and 
new problems which it now faces. 


A Parents’ Manuau: Curmp Pros- 
LEMS, MrentaL anp Mora. By 
Maximilian P. E.Groszmann. Vol. 
I. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.50. 

A practical study for the use of 
parents, being a companion volume 
to this author’s ‘‘Child Problems in 
Health and Illness.” 


Tue Busryess or Lrvine. By L. D. 
Anderson. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.60. 

An interpretation of life and its 
problems in terms of our every-day 
world of affairs. 


Tae American LancuaGce. By H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $6. 

An inquiry into the development 
of English in the United States, 
first published in 1919 and now re- 
vised and extended, with indices, 
bibliographies and word-list. 

Tue ADVANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
SHort Story. By Edward J. 
O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. 


An informal study of short-story 
technique, with special reference to 
the work of Hawthorne, Poe, Bret 
Harte, Henry James, O. Henry and 
others. 


THE STORY OF THE Maize Puant. By 
Paul Weatherwax. Illustrated. 
(University of Chicago Science 
Series.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $1.75. 

A scientific study of the morphol- 
ogy of Indian corn, the problems of 
its life as a plant, and the part it 
plays in the drama of organic 
existence, 


Women OF 1923: InTERNATIONAL. 
Edited by Ida Clyde Clarke and 
Laura Miller. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co. 

A year-book devoted to the 
achievements of women of all races 
—a mine of information on what 
women have done and are doing. 


Mopern Metuops AND THE ELEMEN- 
TARY CuRRIcULUM. By Claude A. 
Phillips. (Century Education 
Series.) New York: The Century 
Cor 7 $2: 

Aims to show how the elementary 
school may best be utilized to 
adjust our democracy to the kaleido- 
scopic changes of the present time. 


Your TrLerHone: Tue VoIcE or 
Your Busrvess. By Pauline Dun- 
stan Belden. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Blodgett Press. 50 cents. 

A compact little handbook on 
how to use the telephone, especially 
in business, as an aid in creating a 
good house personality. 


Tue Art or Purasine IN ENGLISH 
Composition. By Paul T. Carew. 
Boston: The Stratford Co. $1.90. 
A text-book that offers a sys- 

tematic grouping of various phrases 

and turns of expression met with in 
current literature, and aims to help 
the student of phrase-structure with 

a few simple rules. 


Lrepen’s Leacus; or, THE Voyac- 
ER’s QuEstT. By James Albert 
Knowlton. Tipton, Indiana: J. 
Otto Lee. . 

An account of the endeavors of 
resolute men who, through a hun- 
dred trials, are led onward by an 
unseen hand to a desired goal. 


LracuE or War? By Irving Fisher. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
Professor Fisher of Yale Uni- 

versity, a friend alike of Roosevelt, 

Taft and Wilson, comes to the con- 

clusion in this book that ‘‘We have 

our simple choice, League or War.” 


Cervantes. Biograffa y seleccion por 
M. Romera-Navarro. Vocabulario 
por Julio Mercado. New York: 
Instituto de las Espafias. 

A ten-page pamphlet in Spanish, 
with a sketch of Cervantes and 
selections from his immortal work— 
for students. 


Cotetre’s Brest Recrers: A Book 
or Frenco Cookery. By Marie 
Jacques. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2. 

Recipes for palate-tickling dishes 
compounded by a Breton cook. 


Tue Honesty Boox: A HanpBook 
FoR TEACHERS, PARENTS AND 
OTHER FRIENDS OF CHILDREN. New 
York: National Honesty Bureau. 
Crisp and- pointed talks on 

honesty in all its aspects. Not for 

sale, but furnished to superinten- 
dents of schools who wish to make 


“use of it. 


Tue SmmpLe LATHE AND Its AccEs- 
sorties. With 171 illustrations. 


New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1. 


In addition to describing the small 
lathes and their accessories, the 
book contains helpful chapters on 
driving the lathe, on testing the 
lathe, and on lathe feeds and speeds. 
A companion volume to ‘Metal 
Turning Made Easy.” 


Tue Book or THE STARS FOR YOUNG 
Prortre. By William Tyler Olcott. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3. 

A handbook for beginners, deal- 
ing in conversational style with con- 
stellations that can be observed 
with the naked eye. 


Brier Drawine. By Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

A book of practical aid to lawyers. 
and literary workers who may be 
called on to present large masses of 
facts or arguments carefully organ- 
ized. 


Waat to Eat 1n Hearts And Dis- 
EASE. By Benjamin Harrow. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

A non-technical guide for those 
who wish to know what to eat, and 
why. 


Tue Men’s Crass in Action. By 
F. Harvey Morse. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

A complete manual for adult 
class leaders, intended as a text-book 
for training classes, community 
training-schools, and institutes. 


Topacco AND Menta EFFIcieNncy. 
By M. V. O’Shea. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Aims to answer in a purely sci- 
entific spirit the question whether 
tobacco increases or impairs the 
mental faculties of the smoker. 


TEacuiInc ADOLESCENTS IN THE: 
Cuurca Scuoot. By Erwin L. 
Shaver. New York: George H. 
Doran Cé $1.25. 

A plan-book for training leaders 
of youth. Seeks to solve the prob- 
lem of developing pupil activity. 


Lowrett—An_ InpustriAL DREAM 
Come Trur. By H. C. Meserve. 
Illustrated. Boston: The National 
Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 

A brief history of New England’s. 
great cotton-mill center and of the 
rise and present status of its indus- 
try. 

Quantum Reactions AND AssoctA- 
tion. By P. F. Swindle. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $5. 

A theory of physical and physi- 
ological units, or quanta, which the 
author thinks will revolutionize 
Einstein’s theory. 


Tue Buncatow Book. By Charles 
E. White, Jr. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

A practical manual on building, 
equipping and furnishing a bunga- 
low, with details on every phase of 
the process. 

Tse Laws or Lire: PRINCIPLES OF 
Evo.iution, Herrepiry anp Ev- 
GEnics. By William M. Gold- 
smith. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
A thoroughgoing study of natural 

laws bearing upon the subject of 

race betterment. With numerous 
illustrations and diagrams. 
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Discovering the Lost Capital of the Incas 


to be the relic of a civilization antedating that of the Incas 
adds a fresh interest to the archeological discoveries described 
in“ Inca-Land’’(*) by Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale University. 
Professor Bingham was the leading member of the exploring expe- 
ditions which visited Peru in 1911, 1912 and 1915, and which 
achieved results of the greatest importance. An extraordinarily 
vivid account of these explorations will be found in his book. 
One of the expeditions organized by Professor Bingham succeeded 
in the dangerous task of ascending Corpunce, one of the highest 
mountains in South America, and its members also visited Lake 
Parinacochas, the celebrated “Flaming Lake” of the Incas, and 
made extensive explorations in other little-known portions of 
Peru. But by far the most interesting part of “Inca-Land” is 
that which tells of the author’s discovery of the ruins of the Inca 
city of Machu Picchu and of the last capital of the Incas, the for- 
tress of Uticos, in the most inaccessible part of the Andes. The 
story of Professor Bingham’s discovery of Uticos reads like a 
romance. The very name had long vanished from all the maps 
of Peru, and the city’s existence had become a legend known only 
to the few who had studied the history of the ancient Incas. 
Uticos was a gigantic citadel in the Viliapampa range of the 
Andes, to which the Inca Manco fled with his followers in the six- 
teenth century, in order to escape from the tyranny of the Spanish 
Viceroy, the famous and cruel Pizarro. From his refuge in Uticos, 
Manco conducted a guerrilla warfare against the Spanish conquer- 
ors, whose repeated efforts to capture him all failed, owing to the 


v \HE reported discovery of the ruins of a city in Peru believed 


inaccessible position of the fortress. Uticos thus became the last 
stronghold of the authority of the Incas, who before the coming of 
the Spaniards had ruled all Peru. When Manco died, his three 
sons ruled in succession at Uticos, but the youngest, Tupac Amaru, 
the last Inca, was destined to fall into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who sent an expedition which finally succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of Uticos. They put Tupac Amaru and all his family to 
death, and the last vestige of the power of the Incas was destroyed. 

When Professor Bingham undertook his search for Utieos he 
was faced by almost insuperable obstacles. The location had long 
been completely lost, and he had nothing more definite to guide 
him than obscure and contradictory traditions. Nevertheless, 
after immense difficulty and many disappointments, he at last 
achieved the triumph of finding the ruins of the forgotten fortress 
in the heart of the Andes. 

While searching for Uticos, Professor Bingham came upon 
another ruined city in the remote Andes, Machu Picchu, which 
offered features of extraordinary interest, and which he believes 
to have been the famous Sacred City of the Incas. His account of 
his quite accidental discovery of this mysterious capital, lost in 
the most inaccessible portion of the Andes, which was the birth- 
place of the first Incas and the cradle of their civilization, and of 
that other fortress of Uticos, in which the last Inca and his fol- 
lowers were finally overcome and destroyed, is exceedingly inter- 
esting and impressive. 
~ © Inca-Lanp: EXPLORATIONS IN THE HIGHLANDS OF PERU. By Hiram 
Bingham. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 





The Father of Russian Humor and Realism 


(Continued from page 32) 

“The Mantle’’ is typical of his art. It is the story of a poor 
government clerk in Petersburg, whose life-dream is to have a 
warm overcoat. After years of privation he saves up the money 
to buy it; but on the very first night he wears it, the overcoat is 
taken from him by robbers. For him this tragedy is so great 
that he can not survive it; in his poor, dirty room he dies, un- 
noticed and lonely. The first part of this story is irresistibly comi- 
cal and grotesque. Its ending attains the greatest depth of pathos 
and. tragedy. The obscure clerk unexpectedly assumes the 
enormaus proportions of a man whose ideal has been shattered. 
That this ideal was only an overcoat does not alter the tragic 
significance of the story. 

In 1836, at the age of twenty-seven years, Gogol began to work 
on “Dead Souls,” the masterpiece that has lent the greatest 
luster to his name. The whole novel is built on an extremely 
funny and original plot: the hero, Tehitchikov, devises a wonder- 
ful scheme for making money by dishonest means. He is traveling 
from province to province and buying “ dead souls,” that is, serfs 
who have died, but for whom, until the law is revised, the land- 
lords still have to pay taxes. It is natural that, in those circum- 
stances, they are glad to be rid of their “ dead souls.” Tchitchikov 
hopes to mortgage these fictitious beings, which he represents as 
real ones, at a bank in Petersburg, and to purchase with the 
money thus obtained some real property. The novel thus develops 
into a sort of Odyssey, and this gives Gogol an opportunity to 
draw a unique, unforgetable picture of the whole of Russia as it 
was in the first half of the nineteenth century. An endless por- 
trait-gallery of small and big landlords, of peasants, of good- 
natured officials “stealing above their rank,” passes before one’s 
eyes. Each is an immortal type drawn by a genius. In Russia 
their names are proverbial, like those of Moliére’s heroes. The. 
humor and mild satirical spirit of the book are an inexhaustible 
pleasure. Every sentence of this wonderful book has become a 


proverb, a symbol or a meaningful saying, and is daily revived in 
the speech of cultured Russians. Such is the first part of this 
novel, which was published in 1842. The writing of the second 
part coincided with a deep spiritual tragedy, which darkened the 
last ten years of the author’s life. 

Gogol was deeply religious. With regard to “Dead Souls” his 
later ambition was to work out the moral regeneration of 
Tchitchikov, and he began to do this in the second part of the 
novel. In 1847 he published “Passages from Correspondence 
with Friends.” The book was misinterpreted as a defense of 
officialdom and of the Government, and it raised a storm of 
abuse. . . . The philosophic value of the “Correspondence” 
was not high; but as a symptom it was almost a prophecy. Is it 
not characteristic that the greatest Russian realists—Gogol, 
Tolstoy and Dostoievsky—all outgrew the limited frame of real- 
istic art, and wandered away, with dissimilar results and achieve- 
ments, in search of a final, universal truth? The fiasco of the 
“Correspondence”’ as well as his own spiritual inclinations led 
Gogol to the idea that he should make the greatest sacrifice a 
writer can make—give up writing. For him it was almost equiva- 
lent to death. But he thought that the ideal of Christian humility 
demanded it of him. “There is no loftier destiny in life than to be 
a monk” —this feeling was daily growing stronger in his soul. Not 
long before his death he threw the manuscript of the second part of 
“Dead Souls” into the fire and only an incomplete, fragmentary 
text of it escaped destruction. Worn out by spiritual bewilder- 
ment, he died in 1852, at Moscow. Such was the first Russian 
realist, who- passed from cheerful and intoxicating laughter to 
the tortures of desperate sorrows. 

It is with “ Dead Souls” that Mrs. Garnett has begun the trans- 
lation of Gogol’s works. To praise her translations would be 
superfluous: it is generally recognized that no one has ever 
surpassed her in the difficult art of presenting the Russian 
authors accurately in perfect English. 
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Books Llalked About in Laterary Lurope 


barely escaped execution at the time of the Bolshevist 

upheaval, was the morganatic wife of Grand Duke Paul 
Alexandrovitch. In 1918 the Grand Duke suffered the fate of 
many another of the Tsar’s relatives and officers—he was led out 
and shot by the Red executioners at the same time that they 
killed his cousin, Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovitch. Mean- 
while Princess Paley, in her palace at Petrograd, was witnessing 
the catastrophe of the Romanoffs close at hand. By a miracle 
she later escaped to France, where she has now told her tragic 
story in a book, “Souvenirs de Russie” (Paris: Plon), which is 
attracting wide-spread attention because of its poignant word- 
pictures. Paul Bourget, who writes the introduction to it, de- 
clares that in these intimate scenes, nearly all of which took 
place inside the Grand Duke’s palace, tragedy lives with a sur- 
prizing intensity, and that the ablest writer could not conjure up 
a more dramatic sequence of events—a terrible war, the plots of 
Rasputin, the perversion of the Tsarina’s mother-love, the 
thunderclap of revolution, and at last the emperor and his whole 
family brutally shot to death in a cellar. A French. reviewer, 
after testifying to the exceptional power and value of this book, 
recalls that during the World War the unhappy sovereign of all 
the Russias said to the French Ambassador, M. Paléologue: 
“This terrible war will require an expiatory victim, and I shall 
be that victim.” 


Piss ee PALEY, who lived near the Russian throne and 


If Ernest Bramah’s “Wallet of Kai-Lung” has stimulated 
interest in Chinese literature by causing one’s first thoughts on 
that subject to be associated with laughter, or, in his own phrase, 
“the removal of gravity,” it surely has done some damage, too, 
when it causes a London reviewer to confess to a little disap- 
pointment at the comparative lack of humor in Dr. Herbert A. 
Giles’s “Gems of Chinese Literature,” which has just been re- 
published in China in enlarged form (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh). 
Or perhaps Dr. Giles himself is responsible, through having put 
more sardonic humor into his “ Chinese Biographical Dictionary” 
than the literature of the country could comfortably match. 
In any case, his book of “Gems” is by no means devoid of quiet 
humor, as instanced by this bit about Liu Ling, who lived in the 


third century A. D.: 


Liu Ling was one of seven hard-drinking poets of the day who 
formed themselves into a club, known as the Bamboo Grove. He 
was always accompanied by a servant carrying a wine-flask; and 
he gave orders that if he fell dead in his cups he should be buried 
where he lay, In this respect, he was perhaps out-Heroded by 
another famous tippler, who left instructions that he should be 
buried in a potter’s field, so that, “‘when time into clay might resolve 
him again,” he would have a chance of reappearing among men under 
the form of a wine-jug. 


There is also a salty tang in the Chinese proverbs which Dr. 
Giles quotes at the end of his book—such as these: 


If you bow at all, bow low. 

The host is happy when the guest is gone. 

If you owe a man money, there is nothing like seeing him often. 

Medicine cures the man who is fated not to die. 

He who has his back to the draught has his face to the grave. 

Losing money is begotten of winning. 

A pretty woman entering a family has the ugly ones for her foes. 

One more good man on earth is better than an extra angel in 
heaven. 

Gold is tested by fire; man, by gold. 


Even the critic who complained of a lack of humor in Dr. 
Giles’s book admits that as a survey of a nation’s literary activi- 
ties it is almost unique. 


Many books were produced in Germany toward the end of last 
year to mark the hundredth anniversary of the death of Hoff- 
mann, the writer whose works inspired Offenbach’s haunting 
opera, “'Talesof Hoffmann.” One of the best of these biographical 
studies is “E. T. A. Hoffmann: Seine Werke aus seinem Leben,”’ 
by Richard von Schaukal (Vienna: Amalthea Verlag), a book 
written with enthusiasm and genuine literary talent. Herr von 
Schaukal recalls the fact that Hoffmann was not only a composer 
himself, but that his connection with music was very close all his 
life. He changed his third name from Wilhelm to Amadeus in 
honor of Mozart, and he was a musical director until he dis- 
covered his talent for writing weird tales. His biographer tells 
of his early legal studies, his beginnings as a composer, his official 
life in Berlin, the composition of his most important stories, 
notably “Der goldene Topf” (The Golden Pot), which Carlyle 
translated; the four volumes of the “Serapionsbruder”’ stories, 
and the long novel, “Kapellmeister Kreisler,’ which inspired 
Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana.””’ Herr von Schaukal’s volume con- 
tains numerous extracts from Hoffmann’s letters, facsimiles of 
manuscripts, and a bibliography. 





The literary critic of L’Jllustration waxes enthusiastic over a 
curious French romance by A. t’Serstevens entitled “ Le Vagabond 
sentimental” (Paris: Albin Michel), which has the atmosphere 
of fourteenth-century Italy already touched by the Renaissance. 
The literary manner is that of Boccaccio, but the characters are 
such as Cervantes would have loved. The hero, Baccio Cardi, 
an impecunious savant, is wandering through Italy ostensibly 
in quest of material for a learned work, but really in pursuit of 
dreams of beauty that lure him on. When his adventures throw 
him in with another vagabond, Paloumbo, who, with a passion 
for the practical, becomes his guardian and companion, we have 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in a modern setting. The pic- 
ture of the two on the road, the dreamer’ and the cynic, each 
leaning on the other, moves the French critic to remark: “It is 
reality traveling side by side with the dream in that mutual aid, 
that union, which is the truth of life itself.” 





The Saturday Review of London recently devoted a page to 
three current American fiction books, distributing praise and 
censure with its usual freedom. It decided that the plot of Ger- 
trude Atherton’s “Black Oxen” is “almost silly,” and that she 
has failed to convince the reader of the emotional reactions de- 
scribed in the course of the love affair between the young man 
and the old-young woman who has had her youth restored by 
science. “The situation is very cleverly handled,’ says the 
critic, “but it leaves one cold. Love, perhaps, can not yet be 
treated in the gland manner.” Of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “Tales 
of the Jazz Age” he remarks that “nothing in the book is very 
good, but almost everything is interesting,’ and over one story, 
“QO Russet Witch,” he grows almost enthusiastic. The only 
book, however, that receives his entire approval is “The Bright 
Shawl,” by Joseph Hergesheimer. “The large, fine structure of 
the story,” he finds, “stands out, memorable; there is never a 
distracting word..... The vivid brilliance of the Cuban 
scene, the heat and the cruelties and passions, the stubbornness 
of endurance, the culmination of disaster, are woven into a 
blazing pattern.” This Saturday Review critic, Mr. Gerald 
Gould, is convinced that Mr. Hergesheimer is “one of the best 
living American authors,” and gives reason to suspect that for 
tuppence he might even be persuaded to drop the limiting word 
“ American.” 
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MARVELOUS ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
UNEARTHED IN EGYPT 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 
All of them were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus 
Christ walked the earth. Some of the records were interesting private 
letters; others were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeologist in late 
years have produced amazing revelations about the Bible, including some 
new sayings of Jesus, which were found in an African desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the Oriental ‘‘mysteries,” and the pagan 
orgies? They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto unknown Agean 
culture, about Homer and his period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods. 

All this new, novel and interesting information about archeological work 
in recent times is now offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament 
(Fifth Edition, Revised, with Author’s Final Corrections) 

Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. D., Thoburn Chair of Bible and 
Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the general executive 
committee (American branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund. ; 

This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the undisputed pioneer in 
comprehensively covering the wonderful archeological discoveries of late sears. 
Dr. Cobern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of intense human in- 
terest. It will grip you from start to finish. (Preachers of every denomination 
can glean from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration for thousands 
of sermons—substantial, matter-of-fact sermons that people like.) 

Printed in 742 pages, large octavo size, bound in dark blue cloth, with gold 
lettering, containing 113 photographs of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, 
paintings, buildings and inscriptions. An introduction by Edouard Naville, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Foreign Associate of the Institut de France and Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland, is in itself 
a guarantee of the scholarly character of Dr. Cobern’s work. 


What Church Dignitaries Say of the Book: 


“Tlluminating glimpses into a fas- 
cinating realm.’’—Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Denver. 


“A monumental work.’’—Thomas 
Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 


“A perfectly wonderful book.'’— 


““A noble volume, both in size and 
contents."’-—Eugene B. Hendrix, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Moder- 
ator Presbyterian Church Assembly. 


“Tiluminating and even fascinating 
in its vivid portrayal of ancient 
life and custom.’’—Bishop W. P. 
Thirkield, New Orleans. 


“A veritable museum of primitive 
Christianity.”"—Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes. 





The New Archeological Discoveries, 8vo, 742 pages. Cloth. Price $3.00, 
net; postpaid, $3.16. At Vour Booksellers or by mail from the Publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 












Answers a MILLION Questions! 


A marvelous book of knowledge. Latest—and largest 
—achievement in abridged dictionary making. The 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


e es es 
Practical Standard Dictionary 
Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 
Containing 1,325 pages— 
140,000 terms, all in one alphabetic vocabulary; only one place to 
look for the word you want. 
15,000 proper names. 


2,500 illustrative engravings—a massive wealth of pictorial adorn- 

- ment with true definitive value; 26 full-page engravings. 

1,900 foreign phrases used in English conversation, drawn from 
the French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and Spanish. 

12,000 lines of synonymic treatment, 6,000 antonyms and 2,000 
lines of faulty diction treatment, giving highly acceptable 
information as to common errors of speech, pronunciation, 
and phrase construction. 


Like a Cyclopedia 





For its size the Practical Stand- 
ard is the most comprehensively 
encyclopedic dictionary of the En- 
glish language in existence. Be- 
sides embracing every word and 
definition you look for in an or- 
dinary dictionary, the Practical 
Standard also contains—all in its 
one vast alphabetic vocabulary— 


(a) Biographical Dictionary— Fa- 
mous men and women—workers in the 
field of humanity, presidents, pontiffs, 
painters, poets, sovereigns, statesmen, 
scientists, Nobel prize-winners, etc. 


(b) Gazetteer of Geographical 
Terms—Names of new kingdoms and 
Beer Bey formed republics .of the 
world. 


(c) Dictionary of Classical, Mytho-= 
logical, and Biblical Expressions—Em- 
bracing characters of Greek, Roman, 
and other classic literature and Bible 
and Christian names, with their mean- 
ings. 


(d) Technical and Scientific Ref- 
erence Work—Terms in Anatomy, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Engineer- 
ing, Forestry, Geology, Invention, 
Medicine, Mineralogy, Pathology, Phys- 
ics, Psychology, Radiotelegraphy, Ra- 
diotelephony, Theology, Zoology. 


Special Features 


The Practical Standard defines 
the very newest wordsand phrases. 
It brings you the newest meanings 
of old terms. It gives down-to- 
the-minute information on all 
the changes taking place in our 
language, and the definitions are 
more clear, more explanatory, 
and more modern than in any 
similar work. All definitions are 
given in concise but comprehen- 
sive language. The type is large 
and clear. And the book is sure 
to give lasting satisfaction in the 
schoolroom, the home, or the 
office. 

Regular Paper Edition— Size— 7 
inches wide, 1034 high, 3 thick. Buckram 
Binding (thumb-notch index) $6, net. 
Cloth Binding (thumb-notch index) $5, 
net. Postage, 32c extra. 

Thin Bible Paper Edition—Full 
Flexible Leather, $7.50, net. Size— 
7 inches wide, 9% high, 1% thick. Gilt 
edges. (Thumb-notch index.) Boxed. 
Postage, 24c extra. 

Edition De Luxe—Full Crushed Le- 
vant, $17.50, net. Size—7 inches wide, 
10% high, 1% thick. Exquisitely bound, 
with gilt edges. Hand tooled. Raised 
bands. Boxed. Postage, 24c extra. 


At Bookstores or by Mail from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














What Makes a Best-Seller in Fiction 
(Continued from page 23) 


reverberation of a single novel, whose author may or may not be 
able to hold his readers by a second or a third. I doubt if either 
Stevenson or Kipling began with the enormous sales gained for 
some of the books mentioned above, tho in the long run they must 
have outstript them. The same may be said of writers of such 
varying quality as Edna Lyall, Marie Corelli, Hall Caine, Stanley 
Weyman, H. Seton Merriman, W. W. Jacobs, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, to name some of those who have come to the 
fore within my memory and held their place by writing many 
books that the public wants rather than one by which they have 
taken it by storm. All but two of these are still alive. Of the 
two who are dead, I suppose Edna Lyall, who was said to be the 
favorite novelist of Queen Victoria, is hardly read nowadays, but 
Seton Merriman, who died nearly twenty years ago, seems to be 
almost as popular as ever. His was a singular talent. I doubt 
if the books of any novelist who depended so much upon artifice 
have survived for so long after his death, except some of Wilkie 
Collins’s. But of course he had more than artifice, and so had 
Wilkie Collins, or it is safe to say that neither of them would have 
survived for this length of time. 

Conan Doyle owed his rise to best-selling fame to his marvel- 
ous aptitude for plot, for “The White Company” preceded 
“ Sherlock Holmes” and aroused no particular enthusiasm, tho 
it has since become famous. 
of invention displayed in the Sherlock Holmes series, and in other 
stories of plot, something more than plot has kept them 
alive. I think it was Mr. Chesterton who asked what character 
in modern fiction would generally be recognized by name in the 
way that innumerable characters of Dickens and the older 
novelists would be recognized, and said that he could think of 
only one—Sherlock Holmes. 

Of American best-sellers I remember the publication of the 
delightful “Kentucky Cardinal,” of which I possess an edition 
illustrated by Hugh Thomson—a most satisfactory combina- 
tion of an American author and an English artist, both of very 
high quality. 

When “David Harum” was first published in America, but 
before it had attained its enormous vogue, an American friend 
living in England gave it to me to read and asked whether [ 
thought it would be a success if it were published in England. 
The question was not quite so easy to answer as it may seem, be- 
cause it is always. doubtful whether novels dealing with local 
conditions and local characters will make their way in another 
country. There must be some universal human appeal at the 
root of them. 
Harum,” tho I confess that I did not prophesy for it the very 
great success that it did have, in England as well as in America. 

But one can never be certain about the selling powers of any 
book. I could mention dozens for which one might have prophe- 
sied success that never came, or only in a modified degree far 
short of the best-selling mark. And on the other hand there are 
best-sellers for which one could never have prophesied any success 
in the matter of large sales. One is always trying to get at the 
quality that brings success, and almost every new best-seller that 
comes along seems to contradict something that has established 
itself, and new reasons have to be found for it. 

I have omitted “John Inglesant”’ from the books that made a 
ereat stir when I was a boy. I believe no publisher would accept 
it until the author, who was a Birmingham business man, and 
had taken the leisure of many years to write it, issued it himsel 
privately in two handsome volumes. Then it was published an 
soon all the English-speaking world was reading it and talking 
about it. Its learning and charm are undeniable, but learning is 
not a quality that makes for large sales of fiction, and the charm 
was not:of.a kind that would be recognized by the average novel- 
reader. 

At the other end of the scale I must put “The Rosary,” which 


I believe held the record for the largest sale of a new novel until 


Here, again, in spite of the fertility- 


I am glad to say that I recognized this in “ David — 


lta ie 
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“Tf Winter Comes’ upset all previous achievements in that 
line. Its extravagant career was much discust among novelists 
at the time, nearly all of whom found it unreadable. It came to 


be generally agreed that its overplus of sentiment, which had 


seemed to them one of its gravest faults, was the special quality 
which made its appeal; but I remember one great novel-reader 
who said that it also contained a good story, tho he cared for its 
treatment as little as the rest. 

We are no nearer to answering the question what makes a best- 
seller than we were at the beginning. In the instances I have 


_ produced during a period of over forty years, there are books, 


good, bad and indifferent, and of such varying character as to 
represent almost the whole range of fiction. The question of 
what gives permanent life to a novel is a different matter, and 
would, I think, be easier to answer. And the answer might con- 
sole some who are doing good work but never have attained and 
are never likely to attain to the eminence of best-sellers. 





Putting the Desert’s Terrors Into a Novel 


(Continued from page 17) 


he is one degree removed from reality. We have not got Martin’s 
actual reverie, but a brilliant paraphrase of it. Martin’s actual 
reverie would have been a dumb, obscure, half-conscious thing. 


“He would become empty of thought and volition, an empty 


~ vessel through which the quality of the desert flowed on and on.” 


That is true of him. The trouble is that all which is dumb and 
obscure and half-conscious in Martin’s mind has to come to us 
through Mr. Grant Watson’s mind, which is highly articulate, 
illuminated and conscious. We do not doubt for a moment that 
Martin feels the enchantment of the desert, but what is given us 
is not Martin’s feeling, but a description of Martin’s feeling in 
which all that is instinctive and primitive is lost. It is trans- 
parent, like the water of the desert mirage, but the effect is one of 
temporary hallucination. Mr. Grant Watson is translating the 
primitive into the literary. 

But there is not very much of this, and when he has left off 
translating and shows Martin feeling and speaking and acting 
for himself, he is close to reality all the time; nothing could be 
cloger. The characterization is perfect. Not only Martin. Al- 
most every figure in the book is solid and alive: Martin’s father, 
the Evanses, Alec Shaw and Nance, Mackay and his wife Clara, 
and Maggie Linton. When things happen, Mr. Grant Watson 
creates an illusion of reality so great that all sense of illusion is 


gone; we are there where his people are, their tragedy lies on us 


with the weight of personal experience. Take the scene where 
the children, Martin and Mary, find their mother lying dead in 
the clay-pan, where they pack the two little brothers into the 
pram and drag it twenty miles through the bush where their 
father is working; they go, Martin pushing on the handle, Mary 
pulling on the rope, through the deep sandy trail, under a blazing 
sun, tortured by the flies, frightened by the brown crows wheeling 
and swooping round them. Itisanightmare. Or take the finding 
of Alec Shaw’s body trampled down by the cattle; or the scene 
where Nance comes to Martin in the night at Seven Trees; the 
revolt and suicide of Mrs. Mackay; Martin and Maggie at South 
Perth. 

And there is always the background of the bush, the desert 
horizon. 

It is clear that the story is not ended when Martin takes 
Maggie home to Quinn’s Springs. We know that things are going 


to happen; the desert has yet to play its sinister part in their two 


lives. It will do something to them. We have been prepared for 


conflict from the beginning; we have been shown the terror as 
well as the beauty of the desert; we know that, hostile and cruel, 
it waits for Martin and for Maggie. It has taken Martin’s mother, 
and his friend; his father’s fate is uneertain; it has taken Mac- 
kay’s wife, and Martin and Maggie live in the house where she 
killed herself. We do not know whether the desert will destroy 


-them in their turn, or whether they will stand up against it and 


refuse to be beaten. We feel that all that has happened yet is 
only the prelude to what is to come. This end which is not the 
end leaves us intent on the issue; enthralled and impatient for 
the sequel. And in “The Desert Horizon” Mr. Grant Watson is 
again his own formidable rival. He has set his standard higher 
than before. 


The Strange Chronicle of a Modern Painter 


(Continued from page 31) 


hundred pictures by van Gogh—paintings or drawings. Here in 
New York, moreover, thanks to Mr. Montross, we have twice had 
the privilege of seeing exhibitions of his paintings, so that one can 
make a fair estimate of his status as a colorist. The output cor- 
roborates what the biographer tells us, but does not explain why 
any.one should go to the expense of issuing an édition deluxe on an 
artist of work so worthless. Grim faces; heavy, badly constructed 
figures; harsh coloring tell the story of a disordered mind unable 
to control the hand. Better work is often done by children, and 
similar by dwellers in madhouses. His own introspective furious 
face is here in a drawing which explains himself. When he por- 
trays other people he makes them, if not furious, yet astonish- 
ingly brutish or baldly dull. Just as van Gogh repaid his brother 
and his parents by refusal to work for them and then by neglect, 
in the same character of an egotist and ingrate he served the poor 
peasants of Brabant. It was a foul reward for their kindness in 
tolerating his presence to depict them like some Neanderthal race 
as imagined by the scientist, with contracted skulls, prognathous 
jaws and swinish manners. If he did not poison or shoot them, he 
did what an art, feeble yet malicious, could do to make them 
inhuman and contemptible. These are his famous “Potato- 
Eaters,” pictures which his biographer apparently expects us to 
admire. 

One does well to expend pity on the unfortunate who, for 
some mysterious reason, was born of good parents yet was con- 
demned to a heritage of criminal insanity. But it is only a false 
sentiment -that will not face facts; it is worse than stupid to 
boost such performances as van Gogh’s to the level of art. Some- 
times he attained a forceful composition in the drawing of a scene 
of rocks and trees; sometimes a fine color-scheme in a rural land- 
scape. But the claims made for his still-life and flower pieces are 
absurd, all due allowance made for differences in taste. 

The favor shown to pictures by van Gogh comes from a general 
movement in art which has been setting toward the fantastic, the 
outré, the ugly. That movement is based on a longing for change, 
variety, novelty at any cost. Quick to recognize the drift of 
fashion, sharp-witted fellows spring forward to cater to this crowd 
of mental drinkers of absinthe. And so we get serious disquisitions 
on Matisse, Gauguin, Cézanne, van Gogh—on Matisse with his 


weary attempts to emulate again the frank unskilfulness of child- _- 


hood; on Gauguin, the old worn-out reveler in Sodom, with his 
maudlin South Sea islanders, wilfully making ugly and brutish 
what Nature has fashioned beautiful and sincere; on Cézanne, a 
clumsy, self-absorbed peasant with a very slender intuition for 
color, occasional glimpses of good composition. and a method of 
drawing the human figure which is ignoble. Yet the rush toward 
ugliness and futility has been so great in modern European art 
that these pifflers are gravely envisaged as path-breakers and 
“masters.” Unfortunate beginners in art are told of deep mys- 
teries of technique that Jurk under these repulsive creations and 
are encouraged to take short cuts in their profession and to wor- 
ship what is ugliest and most unworthy, instead of being exhorted 
to work hard, and then, having learned how, find out whether 
they have anything to say which will interest their fellow-men. 

Vincent van Gogh never learned to draw and paint; how could 
he, poor bewildered brain? and he never had anything to say that 
was of the least importance. The best that can be said for him is 
this: In his life-tragedy be furnished a theme from which Mr. 
Julius Meier-Graefe has woven in wild words a very absorbing 
story. 


The Literary Question 


QUESTIONS 


More Democracy 
E. B., New York.—Can any 
«reader locate for me the 
quotation, ‘“The cure for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy’? 
Who said this, when, and where? 





How Many 

C. D. U., So. Lancaster, Mass.— 
I recall having read once a quota- 
tion something as follows: “We 
do not ask how many the enemy are, 
but where.” 

If you can give me direct the 
name of the one who made the 
statement, or something in regard 
to the circumstances, I shall appre- 
ciate the favor. 


School-teacher’s Creed 
M. C. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Can 
any reader give me the rest of ‘The 
School-teacher’s Creed,” that be- 
gins with: “TI believe in Boys and 
Girls”? I read it years ago and 
have never seen it since. 


I Gave a Beggar 
Miss E. M. D., Flint, Mich.— 
Can you inform me who the author 
is and whether the following poem 
is complete? Also where I may 
find it, if this is not the complete 
poem? 


I gave a beggar from my little store 

Of well-earned gold. He spent the 
shining ore 

And came again and yet again, still 
cold 

And hungry as before. 


I gave a thought and through that 
thought of mine, 

He found himself, a man, supreme, 
divine, 

Bold, clothed and crowned with bless- 
ings manifold, 

And now he begs no more. 


Sail on the Sea 


D. M., Milwaukee, Wis.—Who 
wrote the poem in which occur the 
lines— 


Tl sail on the sea in a sieve, I will, 
T’ll sail on the sea in a sieve. 


And where can the poem be found? 








What Has Seared My Eyes 

C. A. J., Lebanon, Ky.—Can any 
reader inform me where the follow- 
ing quotations may be found? 


I know not what has seared my eyes, 
The tears refuse to start; 
But every drop their lids deny 
Falls dreary on my heart. 
* * * 
. as feelings sunk remain. 
. again 
As cavern waters wear the stone 
. and dropping, harden there. 
The stars like eyes of hungry wolves 
Glared at him. 
Wise in Heart 
J. R. J. H., Cheyenne Wells, 


Colo.—Can some one supply the 
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entire poem which contains these 
lines? 


This thing not far is he from wise 
in art 

Who teacheth; nor who doth, from 
wise in heart. 


And the poem which contains these 
lines? 


The hunched camels of the night 
Trouble the bright 
And silver waters of the moon. 


Both quotations are, I believe, from 
the same poet and I shall be grate- 
ful for the complete lines. 





The Greatest Singer 


H. C. H., Babb, Mont.—Can you 
tell me who wrote the following, and 
supply the missing lines? 


He is not the greatest singer, who tries 
the loftiest themes, 

He is the true joy-bringer, who tells 
his simplest dreams. 

He is the greatest: poet, who will re- 
nounce all art, 

And take his heart and show it to any 
other heart; 

Who spins no learned riddle— 

But takes his heartstrings for a fiddle 

And plays his easiest tune. 





Human Suffering 
N. M. S., Clarksburg, W. Va.— 
May I ask for the author of the fol- 
lowing lines and the poem from 
which they are taken? 


How strikingly the course of nature 
tells, 

By its light heed of human suffering, 

That it was fashioned for a happy 
world! 





Friend Wha Can Tell Us 
W. G. M., Mayville, N. Y.— 
Many years ago, I read the following 
lines, written by a Scotsman in an 
autograph album: 


The friend wha can tell us oor fau’ts 
to oor face, 

But aye frae oor foes in oor absence 
defen’s us, 

Leeze me on sic hearts; 0’ life’s pack 
he’s the ace, 

Wha scorns to disown us when nae- 
body kens us. 


I have always thought the lines 
might be a quotation; but have 
never seen them in print. Can any 
of your readers name the author? 


Cai 
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ANSWERS 





The Common Mind 


D. James, Watertown, N. Y. 

e The lines asked about by ‘‘O. 
I. S.,” Summit, N. J., are found in 
Pope’s ‘‘Moral Essays,” Epistle 1, 
lines 149 and 150. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from J. D. Campbell, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Dr. D. S. Lamb, 
Washington, D. C.; H._E. A., 
Princeton, N. J.; C. E. Kizziah, 
Spencer, N. C.; Florence P. Neu- 
mann, Central Valley, N. Y.; 
Louise B. Mills, Baltimore, Md.; 
Tsabelle B. Maclean, West Orange, 
N. J.; Vernon W. Kraft, Kenosha, 
Wis.; Anna Whitehead, Chatham, 
Va. 


“Whom -None Would Forget’’ 

Ross R. Ryan, St. Paul, Minn.— 
In the March number of THE 
INTERNATIONAL Book REvIEw, “C. 
S.,” Gaffney, S. C., inquires where 
he can find an article entitled, “The 
Man They Can Not Forget.” This 


article was published in Collier's 


Weekly, February 18, 1922. 
Thanks are due for answer re- 

ceived also from Raymond B. 

Kemper, Newport, Ky. 


Prophet and Priestess 

Mrs. Norvat J. Skeg, Portland, 
Ore.—The author of the first quota- 
tion about which ‘‘J. F. C.,” River- 
ton, Wyo., inquires in the April 
issue is Rudyard Kipling. It is the 
last line of “‘The First Chantey,” 
written in 1896, and the entire poem 
may be found on page 183, “Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Verse, Inclusive Edi- 
tion, 1885-1918,” published in 1920 
by Doubleday, Page & Company. 

Thanks are due ‘for answers re- 
ceived also from Honora Jacob, 
Norwood, O.; Mrs. L. B. Jenckes, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


The Sweet Singer of Michigan 

The Hon. Cuauncry C. JENCKS, 
Kalkaska, Mich.—I beg to assure 
«<T. R.,” of San Francisco, Calif., 
that ‘‘The Sweet Singer of Machi- 
gan” is no myth, nor a mere crea- 
ture of Mark Twain’s imagination. 
Also, that the quotations from her 
“Sentimental Song Book” found in 


Box 


Following the Equator are correctly 
rendered, and that the name of the 
author—Julia A. Moore—was her 
real or, as she herself has phrased it, 
her “‘original” name. And to this 
information given by the great 
humorist may be added the facts 
that she “flourished”? in the mid- 
70’s, and resided at Edgerton, a few 
miles north of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The quotations in Following the 
Equator are fair samples of Mrs. 
Moore’s literary style; and she as- 
sures us in the Preface to her book 
of “Songs” that “they were all 
composed by the author.” 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from E. W. Woodman, 
Saginaw, W.S., Mich.; Ethel Bailey 
Emery, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ar- 
thur Head, New Haven, Conn. 





“T Shall Arrive’’ 


Mrs. Wm. D. Parkinson, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.—The answer to the 
question of Mrs. A. D., Glendale, 
Md., in the May issue is to be 
found in Part I of Browning’s 
“Paracelsus” — 


I see my way as birds their trackless 
way. 

I shall arrive—what time, what cir- 
cuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God send His 
hail 

Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling 
snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall 
arrive: 

He guides me and the bird. In His 
good time. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Roger H. Motten, 
Chicago, Il.; J. Vaughan Belanger, 
Eseanaba, Mich.; Dr. E. V. Ritten- 
house, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Dr. Harry 
W. Ettelson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sue 
W. Hetherington, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Elizabeth B. Oakes, Columbia, Mo.; — 
Mrs. A. E. Dickinson, New York 
City; Elizabeth F. Hequembourg, 
Titusville, Pa.; Mrs. Herbert C. 
Stone, Los Angeles, Calif.; A. Mce., 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Nations Yet to Be 


Cuester A. S. Fazaxas, Dorches- 
ter, Mass.—The lines which “V. 
W.,”. Edmonton, Alberta, asks 
about will be found in John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s poem entitled ‘The 
Seer.” 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Mrs. A. H. T. 
Fisher, Methuen, Mass., and Eliza- 
beth F. Hequembourg, who say that 
the quotation may be found in 
Whittier’s poem ‘‘On Receiving an — 
Eagle’s Quill from Lake Superior.” 





Beauty in the Eye 
G. C. Macutn, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
In the May issue of the Book Re- 
view, ““R. S. P.,” Baltimore, Md., 
asks the author and context of — 


“Beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder.” 


I suspect the correspondent refers 
to Emerson’s “Nature and books 
belong to the eyes that see them. 
It depends on the mood of the man, 
whether he shall see the sunset or 
the fine poem. There are always 
sunsets, and there is always genius; 
but only a few hours so serene that 
we can relish nature or criticism.” 

This is quoted from Emerson’s 
essay on ‘‘Experience,” and is to be 
found in that paragraph which be- 
gins “Dream delivers us to dream,” 
ete. 


Thanks are due for answer re- 
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ceived also from R. L. Kelton, Van 


Buren, Ark. 





In Old Granada 

CHARLES SCHACHTEL, New York 
City—I am sending you herewith 
the complete poem your correspon- 
dent, “F. F. G.,”’ Manlius, N. Y., 
asks for. It is entitled “The Keys” 
and the author is Bessie Chandler. 
It is too long to publish. [The copy 
made and sent to the Question Box 
by our-correspondent has been for- 
warded to ‘“‘F. F. G.,” Manlius, 
N. Y.—Eprror.] 
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Have you seen the ludicrous antics of the Matchstick 
Brigade on the motion picture screen? A brilliant new 
feature now augments The Literary Digest’s premier 
collection of fun and farce from newspaperdom. The 


best of the jest in the press is now transformed into 
pulsating action by characters—like a slice of the comic 


A Lyric Voice from Another Race 


(Continued from page 14) 


her thoughts “are leaping down the years,’ where are tears and 
5 5 

branding bars, and “ Her heart is sandaling his feet.”’ Her pre- 

science is in her lullaby: 


Ah, did I dare 
Recall the pulsing life I gave, 
And fold him in the kindly grave! 


And even in “Black Woman”: 


Be still, be still, my precious child, 
I must not give you birth. 


And in “My Boy” she bids her “boy of tarnished mien”’: 
“Sing, sing your song . . . before it melts to tears.” 

But tho shadow and shame of prejudice still “her soaring will 
to wing, to dance, to speed away,” and tho these fling “ the soul 
insurgent back to its shell of clay,” and give a “crucifixion in my 
dreams,” her measures carry neither bitterness not resignation, 
and instead reveal that vast gravity in her race, a gravity too long 
masked by patient smiles. She prays “ the powers that toss the 
worlds” to let her not hate, tho “the bruising world . . . would 
snuff the candles of my soul.” For “I fain must love,” and 


. . offer praise ; 
To the infinite God of my days, 
Who marshals the pivoting spheres . 
Who loosens the luminous flood 
That lightens the purlieus of men. 
I shall not in sorrow repine 
To break the eternal Amen,” 


and this even tho “never to my listening ear is borne the waited 
word. . 

Much of the little book, however, has nothing to do with the 
personal tragedy of the race in America, but, in “Credo” and in 
“Why,” for example, becomes unraced and ensouled in the 
common plight to which, at least, no exclusions can extend: 


O whither are we rushing? 

And wherefrom were we torn? 
We breathe from out the silences, 
And, breathless, back are borne. 


The poems, of course, are not all distinguished, but the book as 

a whole has distinction quite divorced from‘any knowledge of the 

author. And lovely fragments are constant, like “voices strange 

to ecstasy’; and, in a poem to Lincoln, her figure of all the hearts 

sf American colored folk as swinging censors for him. Some of 

these fragments Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois has isolated and pointed 
in his adequate introduction. 

Never have they who are “ the fretted fabric of a dual dynasty,” 
made by the mingling of dark and light, found a voice at once 
more delicate and clear. We, who are as strangely insensible 
to this tragedy among us as were the Romans to the crucifixion of 
lions and of Christians, must keep this little book for those who 
will be better able to appraise its place. We must keep it, a 

varied and piercing record, to “ gem the archives of a better day.” 
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and Lockouts 


The wasteful losses caused by indus- 
trial strikes and lockouts, and the highly 
approved remedy suggested for ending 
antagonism between Capital and Labor 
are clearly detailed in that remarkable 
new book— 

The 


INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By 
W. Jerr LaAuck and CLAUDE 8S. WATTS 


both of whom served on the National 
War Labor Board. he authors 
oint the way to the first real con- 
structive step in settling labor troubles 
by the establishment of an industrial 
code, advocated by President Harding in a 
message to Congress. 


The industrial readjustment in the 
near future will unquestionably revolve 
around the matters that are so sensibly 
discussed in this book. You will find its 
576 pages interesting and enlightening. 


8v0. Cloth. $4, net; $4.12, postpaid. 
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strips brought to life on the silver screen. 
a delightful satire of happenings in everyday life with a 
The vivid imagination of the joke- 
smith is enlivened by the vivacious craftsmanship of a 
Max Fleischer, 
celebrated clown cartoons in the “Out of the Inkwell”’ 
series, designer and director of many popular cinema 
novelties, has been engaged as artist comique. 
addition to the cleverest of the terse, tart, and timely 
patter, the funniest of the current anecdotes are illustrated 
A new edition is issued weekly. 
At all leading theaters throughout America. 
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The Literary Traveler in Egypt 


(Continued from page 9) 


might. All moves to a statelier measure. Stern issues of life and 
death are in the air, and in the grandeur of the tombs and temples 
there is a solemnity of genuine awe that makes the blood run slow 
a little. Those Theban hills, where the kings and queens lay 
buried, are forbidding to the point of discomfort almost. The 
listening silence in the grim Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
the intolerable glare of sunshine on the stones, the naked absence 
of any sign of animal or vegetable life, the slow approach to the 
secret hiding-place where the mummy of a once powerful monarch 
lies ghastly now beneath the glitter of an electric light, the im- 
placable desert, deadly with heat and distance on every side— 
this picture, once seen, rather colors one’s memory of the rest of 
Egypt with its somber and funereal character. And with the great 
deific monoliths the effect is similar. Proportions and sheer size 
strike blow after blow upon the mind. Stupendous figures, 
shrouded to the eyes, shoulder their way slowly through the 
shifting sands, deathless themselves and half-appalling. Their 
attitudes and gestures express the hieroglyphic drawings come to 
life. Their towering heads, coiffed with zodiacal signs, or grotesque 
with animal or bird, bend down to watch you everywhere. There 
is no hurry in them; they move with the leisure of the moon, with 
the stateliness of the sun, with the slow silence of the constella- 
tions. But they move. There is, between you and them, this 
effect of a screen, erected by the ages, yet that any moment may 
turn thin and let them through upon you. A hand of shadow, but 
with granite grip, may steal forth and draw you away into some 
region where they dwell among changeless symbols like them- 
selves, a region vast, ancient and undifferentiated as the desert 
that has produced them. Their effect in the end is weird, difficult 
to describe, but real. Talk with a mind that has been steeped for 
years in their atmosphere and presence, and you will appreciate 
this odd reality. The spell of Egypt is an other-worldly spell. 
Its vagueness, its elusiveness, its undeniable reality are ingredi- 
ents, at any rate, in a total result whose detailed analysis lies hid- 
den in mystery and silence—inscrutable. 


Measure of America’s Intelligence 


(Continued from page 17) 


history. The lack of food and the occurrence’ of certain diseases 
are probably more common among the lower groups of this 
author’s table than among the upper. These, however, are not 
effective factors in eliminating weak and degenerate individuals, 
and alcohol is. It is important, at least to those who are able to 
contemplate without emotion and without prejudice the present 
experiment of national legislation in behalf of man’s welfare, 
and to control the exercise of his own will and judgment, to note 
that this is in accord with the conclusion of Dr. Charles R- 
Stockard, of Cornell University, as set forth in his communication 
to the British Medical Association last year, entitled “ Alcohol 
as a Selective Agent in the Improvement of Racial Stock.” 


Professor Brigham’s figures tend to disprove the popular belief. 


that the Jew is highly intelligent, and show that the Russian Jew 
has a higher standard deviation than that of any other immigrant 
He says: 


group sampled. 


If we assume that the Jewish immigrants have a ‘low average 
intelligence, but a higher variability than other nativity groups, 
this would reconcile our figures with popular belief, and, at the 
same time with the fact that investigators searching for talent in 
New York City and California schools find'a frequent occurrence of 
talent among Jewish children. The able Jew is popularly recognized, 
not only because of his ability, but because he is able and is a Jew. 


His results also show a marked intellectual inferiority for the 
negro, which is in agreement with practically all of the investi- 
gators who have used psychological tests on white and negro 
groups. This inferiority holds even when a low intellectual 
sampling of whites is made by selecting only those who live in 


the same environment as the negroes, and who have the same 
educational opportunities. Professor Brigham states that: 


If intelligence counts for anything in the competition among 
human beings, it is natural to expect that individuals of superior 
intelligence will adjust themselves more easily to their physical and 
social environment, and that they will endow their children not 
only with material goods, but with the ability to adjust themselves 
to the same or a more complex environment. ‘To select individuals 
who have fallen behind in the struggle to adjust themselves to the 
civilization their race has built as typical of that race is an error, for 
their position itself shows that they are, for the most part, individuals 
with an inferior hereditary endowment. 

There is only one other possible escape from the conclusion that 
our test results indicate a genuine intellectual superiority of the 
Nordic group over the Alpine and Mediterranean groups, and that 
is the assumption that the situation of the examination involved a 
situation that was “‘typically Nordic.” This assumption of course 
lands us in a perfect circle of reasoning. It would leave us with 
the conclusion that there was something mysteriously Nordic about 
alpha and beta that favored this race. We should have to assume 
that the Nordic, no matter where he may be, in the Canadian North- 
west, in the Highlands of Scotland, or on the shores of the Baltic, is 
always ready for an intelligence test. Perhaps it would be easier to 
say that the Nordic is intelligent. - 





The BafHled Greatness of Jack London 
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, 


the worst too young.”” Tho he did not express the great things in 
his life, he felt them, nevertheless. He died, baffled and beaten. 
The apple was ashes at the core. 

Charmian London, in her life of Jack, said that “the many 
sparkling facets of his mind dazzled and befuddled merely average 
thought-processes.” Were I to write the great books of ten 
nations, I would ask the rulers of all of them: “Please, as you 
honor me, allow no woman who loves me to write my life.’ But 
then, in justice be it said, his personality was so vital that many 
who knew him will never get out from under the spell of it. 
Inscribing a lighter book to Charmian London, he wrote: 

The years pass. You and I pass. But yet our love abides—more 


firmly, more deeply, more surely, for we have built our love for each 
other, not upon the sand, but upon the rock. Your Lover-Huspanp. 


Poor Jack! Disillusioned, tormented, clutching weakly for a 
vague something until his tired blue eyes closed forever—he did 
not realize that a man who could write those words to one woman, 
three months before he died, had all there is of earth, and in the 
whirling heavens beyond. Had he gone back, even as a disciple 
of Haeckel, to the broken Agitator of Jerusalem, who also had the 
gift of words, he would have found a solace that his rolling acres 
did not give. And then again to the beloved Mate-Woman: 

Sometimes I just want to get on top of Sonoma Mountain and 
shout to the world about you and me. Arms ever around and around. 


Mate-Man. 


These words were written in October of 1916. He heard the 
last bugle call in November of the same year, and straggled, a 
tired rover, into the Eternal Camp. — 





An Australian Novelist 


Editor International Book Review: 
In Jane Mander’s paper about Australian writers in the current number 
of THe InreRNatTIONAL Book Revirw, I was amazed to discover no 
mention of the single indubitable literary genius that Australia has yet 
produced. I refer; of course, to Henry Handel Richardson, author of 
“Maurice Guest,” one of the greatest of modern novels. This lady 
(for Henry Handel Richardson is a pseudonym) does not, to be sure, live 
in Australia, but she was born there, and two ‘of her novels deal with the 
country. “The Getting of Wisdom” (Heinemann, 1910) is an account 
of boarding-school-girl life on that continent, and ‘The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony” (Heinemann, 1917), the only volume that has yet 
appeared of a trilogy under the general title, ‘‘Australia Felix,” gives 
a marvellous picture of the Australian pioneer days during the gold- 
hunting craze. ‘Maurice Guest” is a novel of music-student life in 
Leipzic, but any country should be proud of the honor of claiming its 
author. Cari VAN VECHTEN. 
New York City, May 4, 1923. : 
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Plagiarism as a Profession 


By Vicente Llasco Ibanez 
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“AN UPSTART CROW, BEAUTIFIED BY OTHERS’ FEATHERS” 


Y friend, George Maurevert, who was born in the 
M north of France, but who has lived for some years in 
Nice because he loves the mild climate of the Azure 
Coast, is a writer of great talent. In early youth he cut a large 
figure in literary Paris—when the “symbolist school” was at the 
height of its vogue. He has written volumes of very original 
stories, and pleasing studies of the lives of noted French authors; 
but, besides being a creative writer, he has attracted attention by 
his vast culture. 

This story-writer is a tireless reader. He lives alone, and his 
books are his real family, while the range of his interest extends 
far beyond the intellectual frontiers of his own country, embracing 
what may be called universal literature. He knows old Spanish 
literature perfectly. He has studied it disinterestedly, for pure 
love of it, without making it an object either of vanity or of profit, 
as some devotees of things Spanish have done. Likewise he has 
delved to the bottom of every European literature of any im- 
portance. For years he has devoted himself to a task that im- 
volves the fatigues of a difficult search, and more than once he 
must have smiled with the pride of a hunter who finds on the 
ground the tracks which, long before, he had divined by induction. 

The product of this persevering labor is his new volume, “The 
Book of Plagiarisms.” In the last eight years Maurevert has 
searched out all the plagiarisms committed, consciously or un- 


consciously, by many great men in French literature and by some 
famous foreigners. It was a very fruitful hunt. Not a single 
writer among those selected by him has failed to contribute to his 
bag either a few specimens: or veritable heaps. And yet Maure- 
vert declares modestly that his book is only a sketch, that he has 
barely touched the material, and that those who follow him will 
reap a more abundant harvest. 

From his book it appears that plagiarism is as old as literature 
itself, and that wherever there have been writers there has been 
plagiarism or the accusation of that intellectual transgression. 

Aristophanes accused Euripides of having stolen from A¢schy- 
lus. On the other hand, Aristophanes was accused of having 
broken into the works of Cratinus and Eupolis with intent to 
pillage. Plato also accused poor Euripides of having copied the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras, but Plato himself was regarded as a 
plagiarist by many authors of his time. Few in Greece escaped 
the charge of literary larceny. Sophocles was almost as badly 
treated as Euripides. Every poet, philosopher and _ historian 
had to defend himself against the charge of having plundered his 
ancestors. 

* The poets of Rome became plagiarists of the Greeks. Plautus 
and Terence made a clean sweep of the Athenian dramatists, and 
with their warmed-over scraps and Italian sauce produced some- 
thing new. Vergil, the divine Vergil, is the most shameless 
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plagiarist of Homer. Macrobius, a writer of that period, enumer- 
ates all the authors plundered by the “Swan of Mantua,” and 
the list is formidable. 

In the Middle Ages the troubadours and bards copied each other, 
and the chansons de geste as well as the mysteries use the same 
themes and often have the same verses. The monastic chroniclers 
borrowed at will from the writings of their predecessors. ‘Then, 
during the so-called Renaissance, the new authors coolly exploited 
the treasures of antiquity. Machiavelli repeats the thoughts of 
Plutarch, without indicating their origin, as if they were his own. 
In the centuries that have followed, poets and philosophers have 
regarded classical literature as an unguarded field and have ap- 
propriated everything in it that has pleased them. 

Descartes is known to the average mortal by one celebrated 
phrase. The great majority of those who speak his name have 
not read the books of the famous philosopher, but they know that 
he said, “I think, therefore I am.” Well, some centuries before 
Descartes, a gentleman named Cicero, who lived in Rome, wrote 
in one of his books: Vivere est cogitare’’ (To live is to think), 
which, Maurevert remarks, seems to be exactly the same thing. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, despoiling 
ancient authors was considered a conquest and not a theft. For 
“plagiarism” there was substituted a more discreet and decent 
word, “imitation.” Let me remark in passing that this word 
“plagiarism” was invented in the first century, A. D., by a 
Spanish poet, the epigrammatist, Martial, who, wearied of living 
like a Bohemian in Rome, mistress of the world, returned to die 
in his native Aragon as a rural proprietor. 
~ After many centuries there is still no general agreement as to 
what can be considered plagiarism, and how far its limits extend. 
At any mention of literary honesty there are some who set up the 
strict standards of a rigid puritanism, pretending thus to make it 
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plain that they never will indulge in the sin which they are com- 
bating—until one day they are accused of plagiarism like the 
rest, and then they show themselves less intolerant in their judg- 
ments. ‘That was the case with Alfred de Musset, as will be seen 
later. Others are, from the first moment, tolerant and liberal 
in everything that relates to intellectual pilfering; they reduce 
considerably the limits of plagiarism, and when any one accuses 
them of this fault they smile benevolently, not giving any enor- 
mous importance to the accusation. This was the case with 
Anatole France, who wrote many years ago an “Apology for 
Plagiarism,” and to whom Maurevert devotes a long chapter, 
representing him as one of the present-day writers who have 
plundered more than the others. 

What is plagiarism? A writer of the seventeenth century, 
who was a preceptor of Louis XIV—the forgotten la Mothe le 
Vayer—said: “One may rob as the bees do it, without harming 
anybody, merely sucking honey from the flowers; but robbery in 
the manner of the ant, which carries away the whole grain, should 
never be imitated.’ This subtle distinction greatly pleased 
Anatole France, who added: “A situation does not belong to the 
first who hits upon it, but to him who knows how to stamp it 
powerfully upon the memories of men.” And the great con- 





‘temporary master also goes on to cite the opinion which Pierre 


Bayle expresses in his “Historical and Critical Dictionary,” to 
wit: “To plagiarize is to carry off, along with the furniture 
of a house, the fertilizer from the soil; to take at the same time 
the grain and the straw, the product and the dust.” So he who 
carries off from his neighbor’s estate only the furniture and the 
grain, leaving the manure-pile and the dust-heap, is not a pla- 
giarist in the strict sense of the word. 

Let us put this more clearly. The taking of an idea or of a plot 
is nothing; the only thing deserving reproach is theft of the 
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expression. From this 
follows the paradox 
that the idea is worth 
less in literature than 
the form, and that 
the expression or 
phrase is the only es- 
sential worthy of re- 
spect. This opinion I 
do not hold to be any 
more infallible than 
other opinions which 
may be opposed to it. 

The greater part of 
Maurevert’s book is 
devoted to examining, 
one by one, the great 
authors that are the 
subject of his critical 
drive. Dante, Milton, 
Rabelais and Shakes- 
peare head the list as 
four enormous plagiar- 
ists. Dante took from 
Trish legends, Italian 
chronicles and the 
works of Arabic poets 
many of the scenes of 
his “Purgatory” and 
“Inferno.” It would 
be too long a process to 
enumerate here all the 
examples that Maure- 
vert offers of the “old 
Ghibelline’s _borrow- 
ings.” Rabelais, like 
many other authors of the Renaissance, exploited without 
scruple the ancient and modern books that he knew—Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French. “Gargantua” and “Pantagruel” were 
constructed out of things remembered, borrowed, or simply 
plagiarized. 

What Maurevert says of Shakespeare is not new. It is well 
known that this mysterious and much-discust dramatist, whose 
very existence many deny, achieved more in the way of form 
than of original ideas. The great William 
seems not to have tried very hard to invent 
his plots. He took them ready-made from 
old chronicles, from Italian novelists such as 
Bandello, or cheerfully stole them from his 
contemporaries, who frequently accused him 
of plagiarism. Moreover, an English critic, 
Malone, discovered more than a century ago 
that of the verses in Shakespeare’s works 
1.171 were taken bodily from other writers, and 
2,373 were “garbled” or more or less cynically 
disfigured. In the introduction to “Venus and 
Adonis” Shakespeare called that book the 
“first-born of my invention,” and at that time 
he already had presented half a dozen plays 
on the stage. Milton, the “English Homer,” 
seems to have appropriated in his “ Paradise 
Lost” scenes and expressions from various 
mystery plays that had been staged in Italy. 

Montaigne and Pascal emerge with-no better 
record from the examination to which the 
author of “The Book of Plagiarisms” has 
subjected them. Montaigne’s “Essays,” ac- 
cording to Maurevert, are an anthology of 0 
more or less recognizable “‘ borrowings.” 
Montaigne himself, with somewhat excessive 
humility, says that his book is made from the 





“ONE MAY ROB, AS THE BEES DO IT— 
BUT ROBBERY IN THE MANNER OF THE 
ANT. SHOULD NEVER BE IMITATED” 
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spoils of Plutarch and Seneca. Pascal’s “Thoughts,” in turn, 
contain numerous reminiscences of Montaigne’s works. 

Who does not know the famous “Maxims” of La Rochefou- 
cauld? This duke-philosopher was admired up to a quarter of 
a century ago, when criticism began to realize that his fame rested 
on nothing more than a collection of plagiarisms. Rare is the 
maxim that can not be found in some other man’s book. Duke 
Francois de la Rochefoucauld altered some and copied others 
textually. Of the 504 maxims that he collected, 300 have already 
been found to be inspired by ancient writers or by contemporaries 
of the noble moralist. And discoveries in this regard are not yet 
ended, a fact which makes one suspect that the famous book 
represents one of the most surprizing literary mystifications on 
record. As Maurevert says, the work of La Rochefoucauld is 
a monument of human wisdom, but of the wisdom . . . of others. 
In those days Spain still enjoyed a universal influence, the Spanish 
language was known to all the writers of cultured Europe, and 
for this reason the aristocratic moralist, in appropriating his 
neighbors’ thoughts, preferred to forage on Spanish soil. Some 
of his maxims were extracted from the works of Baltasar Gracian, 
but most of them he got from the “Novelas Ejemplares” of 
Cervantes. Some of the thoughts of the latter he copied verbatim. 
Others were drest up in his style, so that they lost the gravity 
with which Cervantes had endowed them. 

But we have arrived at the moment when European authors 
were beginning to practise the art of plagiarism at the expense of 
Spain, the dominant power in those centuries, and this intro- 
duces a more modern phase of the subject. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére, the critic, speaking of Corneille, once 
said: “He was a great utilizer of other people’s things, as are all 
the great inventors.” Quite true! The most vigorous of the 
French dramatists pillaged freely on this side and on that, finding 
victims in both the ancient and the modern world, laying hands 
alike on foreigners and on compatriots; but the Spanish poets 
were the special objects of their genial rapacity. Everybody 
knows that the famous drama, “Le Cid,” is an imitation—we 
will call it that—of “The Youthful Exploits of the Cid,” from 
the pen of the Valencian, Guillen de Castro; an imitation in 
which we find entire verses like those of the Spanish author, 
as if the work were a simple translation. But it is less 


widely known that Corneille also exploited various dramas 
of Alarcon, Lope de Vega and Calderon, taking from them 
whatever suited him. His tragedies, “Eraclio” and “Poliuto,” 
come from Calderon; his work, “Le menteur,” was inspired 
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by Alarcon’s “La verdad sospechosa,” and his “Horace”’ recalls 
Lope de Vega. 

La Fontaine’s famous story, “The Rustic from the Danube,” 
popular in France, was extracted from “The Princes’ Clock,” 
a book written by the Spanish Bishop, Antonio de Guevara. His 
fables always are based on a plagiarism, more or less disguised. 
The sensitive Racine did not indulge in as much plagiarism as 
his rival, Corneille, but he nevertheless “belongs to the family,”’ 
as Maurevert says, citing various proofs. 

Moliére has always been regarded as the “ prince of plagiarists,”’ 
and no writer, ancient or modern, can dispute this title with him. 
He himself has seen to it that nobody shall snatch the title away, 
declaring with cynical frankness: “I take what suits me where 
I find it.” For the last two hundred years he has been the model 
and the excuse of all writers who, when caught pillaging their 
neighbors’ works, have cried: “I am simply doing what the great 
Moliére did.” Maurevert says that he raised plagiarism “to 
the height of a dogma, to the solidity of an institution.” There 
is not a single one of his works in which we do not find a foreign 
“echo” more or less precise, a plagiarism, small or great. He 
levied on many Italian authors. He copied the “Don Juan” 
of Tirso de Molina and various comedies of Lope de Vega. His 
contemporaries and compatriots suffered equally from his as- 
saults. Cyrano de Bergerac said of him with indulgent irony: 
“Tf our friend appropriates our thoughts, it is because he appre- 
ciates us. He thinks them good, therefore he makes them his 
own. It is foolish to be angry with a man who, feeling himself 
incapable of having sons, adopts ours.” 

Voltaire provided a novelty: he was “the plagiarist-persecutor.”’ 
No one so noisily accused others of plagiarism, and no author of 
his time appropriated as much as he did. As he knew English, 
and as the relations between France and England were then less 
close, he availed himself of these facts to rob his neighbors tran- 
quilly. His accuser, Fréron, and other critics who spent their 
lives restoring the morsels he had bitten out, proved with docu- 
ments how innumerable were the spoils that he had carried away 
from foreign literatures, and the “borrowings” from his com- 
patriots. But Voltaire defended himself with one of his in- 
tellectual pirouettes. 

Almost everything in literature is imitation fhe said in his “‘Phil- 
osophical Letters”]. The most original spirits copy from their 
predecessors. It is with books as it is with the fire on our hearth- 


stones: We go to seek fire of a neighbor; with it we kindle the fagot 
in our home, then we pass it on to another, and it belongs to all. 


Chateaubriand gave a real proof of greatness of soul—according 
to what Maurevert says—in advocating, as a political leader, full 
liberty of the press; for the periodicals of his time often said 
hard things about the “imitations” that were to be found in his 
books. He himself admitted that there was some truth in these 
denunciations, confessing that he had taken certain things from 
the Bible, from Homer, and from Vergil. But he went on to say, 
with solemn ingenuousness: “Criticism that considers all. this 


as literal imitation has not taken into account the fact that these 


ideas were totally changed when I got through with them.” 

Lamartine was the “involuntary pirate.’ One finds in him 
no deliberate thought of profiting from other men’s works, but 
his most noted books abound in reminiscences of other poets, 
even of some very inferior to himself, whose names are forgotten. 

Balzac wrote much and rapidly, using everything that came 
within his reach, and “fitting” it to his needs. Some critics have 
discovered chronicles of Théophile Gautier which have been 
reproduced almost literally in Balzac’s novels. But the genial 
novelist was more than a plagiarist; he was an adapter who took 
foreign materials and transformed them with deft rapidity. Like 
Stendhal in this, he had the faculty of mixing the true and the 
false, the “thine” and the “mine,” in such a manner that it is 
now difficult to discern what belongs to Balzac and what to some 
one else. 

Stendhal applied his will to producing with “the least possible 
effort.” A few years back it would have provoked a scandal to 
accuse him of plagiarism. Now his greatest admirers devote 


themselves to discovering the sources of his works. Of all 
celebrated authors, Stendhal is the one who has appropriated 
others’ materials to his own use most tranquilly. His “Life of 
Mozart” was copied bodily from Carpini, whose protests have 
been forgotten; the same is true of the “Life of Haydn.” His 
“History of Painting in Italy” and his various books of travel 
were likewise plagiarisms and caused great scandal in his time. 
So unheard-of were these literary depredations that his most 
fervent admirers, in speaking now of the novels “ Red and Black”’ 
and “The Chartreuse of Parma,” declare that ‘thus far there is 
no reason to doubt their originality.” But the celebrated author 
has caused doubt to be born, and his idolators worship him with 
prudence and a certain disquietude. 

Victor Hugo is like the vast rivers that dig away the soil in 
America. We know they are rivers, because the geography tells 
us so, but they offer the infinite horizon of a sea. Streams come 
from springs, and ascending this Amazon, this Mississippi of 
modern literature, to its sources, we come betimes upon modest 
tributaries of forgotten titles, feeder-lakes that bear another 
name. 

Every writer, however great, began by imitating the author 
who was the fashion when he was a youth. Hugo copied ideas 
and even whole verses from Chateaubriand, who had called him 
a “sublime boy.” In his first novels he imitated the fantastic 
and mediocre literature of the Viscount of Arlincourt, of Ann 
Radcliffe, and of other writers now forgotten, but celebrated then. 
In “Notre Dame de Paris”’ some have seen an English influence. 
Archdeacon Claude Frollo is very much “The Monk”’ of Lewis, 
an English romancer whom few now remember. “Ruy Blas” 
undoubtedly got its inspiration from “Angelina Kauffmann,” 
an English novel by Leon de Bailli, from which Bulwer-Lytton 
extracted a drama, “The Lady of Lyons.” Many poems in 
“The Legend of the Ages” are chansons from the Middle Ages, 
newly versified, but keeping their primitive ideas, which the 
author gives as hisown. ‘The great poet could ofttimes have indi- 
cated the nourishing sources of his majestic current, but he 
preferred to be silent, disclosing them only in case of compulsion. 

Alfred de Musset affords the most graceful spectacle in the 
history of plagiarism. No one more unbending and exacting 
than he for appreciating the originality of others. “To steal 
a thought, a single word, ought to be regarded as a crime in litera- 
ture.” Thus said Musset in his first years as a poet. Well known 
are the verses in the dedication of his “The Cup and the Lips.” 
Here they are, translated literally, without attention to rime or 
meter, for the sake of greater clearness: 

I hate like death the crime of plagiarism. 
My glass is not very large, but I drink out of my own glass. 


It is a little thing, I know, to be an honest man, ' 
But it always will be true that I never exhumed anything. 


In fact, Musset never did exhume anything—except Goethe, 
Byron, Schiller, Shakespeare, Voltaire, Rousseau, Michelet, 
Hugo, and the others that one meets bodily when reading the 
book in question, “The Cup and the Lips.” 

Later the critics discovered that Musset’s comedy, “One Can’t 
Think of Everything,” was a scandalous theft from an eighteenth 
century comedy by Carmontelle, entitled “The Absent-Minded 
Man.” ‘There are scenes in the two works that are identical, 
word for word. Other comedies of Musset’s do not show such 
barefaced plagiarism, but they do reveal a rather too extraordinary 
likeness to Mateo Bandello and to Boccaccio. Some of his finest 
phrases are taken from letters of his former sweetheart, George 
Sand. And Musset, he who had considered the copying of 
a single word an enormous crime, ended by adopting Voltaire’s 
view that “almost everything in literature is imitation,” affirming 
it in verses that may be rendered thus in prose: 

Nothing belongs to anybody, everything belongs to all. 

One has to be as ignorant as a school-master 

To believe that a single word can be spoken 

Which nobody here below has uttered before us. 

Even to plant cabbages is to imitate some one who has planted them 


before. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Problem of Man’s Ancestry 
By Charles W. Gould 


HE science of prehistoric man is 

new. Its real beginnings may pos- 

sibly be placed at about the time 
that electricity was ceasing to be a mere 
laboratory toy, say fifty or sixty years 
ago. Of late, interest in it has grown 
rapidly, as is proved by the warm recep- 
tion found by Professor Osborn’s book, 
“Men of the Old Stone Age,” and that of 
Madison Grant, “The Passing of the 
Great Race.’ Both these authors cite 
Dr. Klaatsch as an authority, and their 
readers will doubtless weleome an oppor- 
tunity to get at first hand a simple, direct 
and understandable expression of his 
views, all the more clear and understand- 
able because of the good work of the trans- 
lator, Joseph McCabe. 


In the introduction to “The Evolution 





TRINIL APE-MAN 


and Progress of Mankind,’(!) Professor 
Adolph Heilborn gives a brief sketch of 
the author, Hermann Klaatsch (b. 1863, 
d. 1916). He came of a family of dis- 
tinguished Berlin physicians and early 
showed in his predilection for scien- 
tific matters the result of his birth and 
breeding. . 

Less than seventy years ago, at Dornap, 
in the Neanderthal, were found the skull- 
cap and a number of other bones of a pre- 
historic man. This find provoked great 
discussion. Other disclosures of a similar 
nature followed. Klaatsch became deeply 
interested, visited all the museums in 
Europe which had any remains of this 


(:}) Tae EvoLuTIon AND PrRoaress or Man- 
KIND. By Professor Hermann Klaatsch, M.D. 
Edited and enlarged by Professor Adolph 
Heilborn, M.D. ‘Translated by Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. Illustrated. 316 pages. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $8.50. 











NEANDERTHAL MAN 





HUMBOLDT 
Representing the highest type of civilized man 


early race, and also many of the places 
where discoveries had been made. 
Huxley, in studying the remains, called 
attention to the problem of the Australi- 
ans. Klaatsch recognized the same prob- 
lem and started in 1904 for Australia, 
where he spent more than three years 
studying the natives at first hand. Thence 
he visited Java to study the locality, 
Trinil, where early remains (Pithecanthro- 
pus, 1891-1892), had been found, and here 
he contracted the malaria which was ulti- 
mately the cause of his premature death. 
Thence he returned to Australia and con- 
tinued his labors among the primitive Aus- 
tralians, whom he found “in quite a savage 
condition,” and before returning home vis- 
ited Tasmania to study thematerial collected 
there relating to the extinct aboriginals. 





CRO-MAGNON MAN 


Meantime a succession of important 
finds of prehistoric skeletons led to wide 
discussion, which gradually convinced 
scientists and others of the existence of 
prehistoric man. The smoke of the con- 
flict still lingers. About 1908 a skeleton 
was found (Aurignac), which differed ma- 
terially from those of the Neanderthal 
men. It indicated a higher type, and was 
found associated with Asiatic fauna 
Klaatsch argued that, as the fauna asso- 
ciated with the Neanderthal man could be 
referred to African origin, that race had 
come to Europe through Africa, whereas the 
Aurignacs had probably come directly from 
Asia; and he postulated a plural origin for 
the human raceand a remote common basis 
for man and the anthropoid apes; an early 
parting of the ways, and an early and dis- 
tinct separation and development of man. 

It must be remembered that for many 
ages the orthodox view was that the earth 
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was flat and the sun revolved about it. It took many, many 
years and a generous toll of human suffering and life before 
the Bryans of those days would permit the truth to be taught. 
This explains and gives point to the statement of Klaatsch: 
“The knowledge that man has a common natural origin with the 
rest of the living world can do no more harm to religion than 
can the rotation of the earth on its axis.” 

To turn directly to the book itself, the author takes man 
“as a given fact amidst the animal world,” and, examining 
man as he would any other animal, finds revealed “the 
method of the evolution not merely of humanity but of the 
predecessors of humanity far back into the earliest history of 
our planet.” 

A broad survey of mankind scattered over the face of the earth 
shows that the lowest men closely approach the anthropoid apes, 
and that whereas among men the cultural differences are striking, 
the differences in the natural constitution are not, and where 
there are bodily differences the advance of civilization is often 
purchased by no slight sacrifice of physical capacities. The author 
abandons any attempt to draw a sharp distinction between 
instinct and intellect, and finds that instinct—the capacity 
for certain rational modes of action which has been 
secured for generations through habit—indicates a high stage 
of evolution. 

Our civilization has deprived both body and mind of capacities 
which give the savage a certain superiority. Jor instance, he 
can live in the desert and we can not. He can support life on the 
communist “banquet of nature,’ while the communist who 
invented the banquet of nature would starve or preferably starve 
others—vde Russia. 

Taking up structural peculiarities, the author states that in 
man alone is the foot found. “ All our bodily features considered 
separately have their parallels in other animal forms; it is only 
the combination of them that is peculiar to man.” In regard to 
the nose, the mouth, the ear, and even the hair, the parallels 
continue; and, strangely enough, children are occasionally born 
with tails. The author gives several instances and cites EIl- 
wood, who tells that the head of the ruling family in the city 
of Purbunde had the title “the tailed Rana”; the tail having 
occurred so frequently amongst his ancestors. All the land verte- 
brates have in common with man two pairs of limbs. 

“Tt is simply a logical consequence that from this point of 
view the human story proper begins with a special development 
of the foot. .. . We can say definitely that the relevant changes 
in the common ancestor of man and the other primates probably 
took place during the tertiary period.”’ Far behind this, however, 
lie the primitive seas, to which all living things of to-day point as 
their common mother. 

Here follows a very interesting discussion showing among other 
things the connection between the scales of fishes and the teeth 
of animals, and the conclusion that “man’s teeth are remarkable 
as a survival of the original condition which was the starting- 
point of all the various types of mammal teeth.”” Animals with 
specialized teeth found their further progress blocked. All the 
mammals are fixt types as soon as their teeth have 
become adapted to their special work. “Man alone has 
by preserving original features retained the capacity for other 
development.” 

The author then takes up the evolution of the brain and the 
importance of the interplay between the opposing thumb and 
fingers of the human hand (a feature which the apes have lost) 
and the brain itself. In retaining this instrument man remains 
versatile and open to different possibilities, and may in this sense 
not be a triumph of natural selection. “On the contrary, he made 
progress because he was spared the sacrifices required by natural 
selection. He kept his hand.’ Naturally, in this discussion, 
reference is made to manlike apes and monkeys, winding up with 
this message of comfort to the timid: “Neither in body nor in 
mind is there a question of a direct descent of man from apes or 
monkeys.” Colonel Bryan must look elsewhere for the tomb of 
his ancestors. 


With this premise the author proceeds to the discussion of the 
relationship of man to the ape. “The three larger apes—the 
orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla—are distinguished amongst the 
primates for their remarkable resemblance to man.” They are 
put ina special group, with the title “anthropoid” (manlike); 
and the gibbon is usually included in this group. There is no con- 
nection between these various anthropoid apes save their resem- 
blance to man. They have more features in common by which 

they differ from man. Against these common features, however, 
we have considerable differences in their entire organization. 

The differences are not so great between the gibbon and orang on’ 
the one side, and the chimpanzee and gorilla on the other, thus 
conforming to their geographical position, as the former pair be- 
long to the islands south of Asia and the latter pair are found in 
Africa. 

The gibbon is small, the arms elongated, so that they. would 
touch the ground if the animal stood erect. In this it is peculiar. 
The face is very manlike, the expression gentle, the temperament 
sunny and happy. Their vocal capacity is the best in the animal 
world. Their choruses as they move with the rapidity of birds 
through the tree-tops have often been extolled. 

The orang in its first year reminds one of human children in 
their ways, while the old males are rather terrifying. The chest 
is enormously strong. The arms are much longer than the legs. 
In common with the gibbon, the orang lives in the virgin forest, 
and can not cross rivers. The orang builds a sort of nest in the 
trees. The natives of Borneo regard the orang as a man (“ orang,” 
man; “utan,” wood; @.e., “man of the wood”). They think 
that it could speak, but will not, for fear of being compelled to 
work. The young behave very well in houses, and many Dates 
families have them playing with the children. 

Of the two African apes, the chimpanzee has a oe wider 
range than the gorilla. The latter is confined to the Gabon dis- 
trict on the west coast, and is found only near the equator. The 
resemblance of the chimpanzee to man is so extraordinary that 
the first chimpanzees to be imported into Europe about 1700 were 
described as dwarfs or pigmies. Some of them are known to make 
nests, as the orang does. A special form, the “chego,”’ makes a 
sort of roof to keep the rain off, and often mends it. # 

The gorilla, the giant of the primates, occupies a special position 
amongst the anthropoid apes. About sixty years ago Du Chaillu 
discovered it and the pigmies. He reported his find, to be 
unmercifully ridiculed and abused. -He returned to Africa and 
brought back some specimens of the gorilla. He was a very small 
man. One of these great and powerful beasts could have crusht 
him to death in an instant. The hand is closest to that of man, 
and has not lost the powers of grasping. The gorilla defends 
himself with branches of trees, tho his most terrible weapon is the 
strength of his own arm. One blow of his fist may be fatal. It 
is said that at night the male keeps watch at the foot of the tree 
which houses the female and the young. 

Gorillas live in small troops, which might almost be called 
families. Three or four years after Professor Klaatsch died, it is 
reported, a lady bought a young gorilla in a London department 


store. She treated it like a child, and its response was that of a 
child. It was amazingly intelligent and affectionate. It soon 
died. The story would tend to support the author’s view that 


gorillas are uncommonly human in their social life—for instance, 
in the behavior of the adult males toward the gentler sex and the 
respect that is sometimes shown to the old. When looking for 
food in the forest, the young go first, the females next, and the 
male is the rear-guard—constantly on the watch. If he sees no 
danger and is hungry, he goes up a tree, and the females bring 
him fruit and sit with him—serve the meal. Tho the full- 
grown male has enormous strength, he does not rush blindly 
upon his enemy, but has recourse when necessary to ruse and 
cunning. 

The author then distinguishes between man and the anthropoid 
apes and calls attention to the fact that Darwin had spoken very 
cautiously and had by no means claimed an ape ancestor of man; 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Doctor Looks at Life and Letters 


By Maurice 


N SPITE of the New Psychological point of view which 
| a group of authors writing in English affect, it is evident 
that these authors’ curiosities are less scientific than prurient. 
Madame Lot, in the Old Testament, might not have been turned 
into a pillar of salt if she had been more interested, let us say, in 
the scientific aspect of kleptomania than in those customs and 
habits which M. Marcel Proust considers in “Sodome et Gomor- 
rhe” and which Mr. D. H. Lawrence treats—according to Dr. 
Collins—so sympathetically in 
“Women in Love.” 

Dr. Collins(*) can scarcely be 
aware of the great pleasure he 
gives to the majority of merely 
lay readers when he, as an ex- 
pert, shows how hopelessly un- 
scientific Mr. D. H. Lawrence is, 
and how prurient is the curiosity 
of the other novelists of his class 
who have adopted the frankness 
in sexual matters of certain 
French novelists of the last 
century with little of their talent 
or delicacy of touch. 

It is a remarkable thing, too, 
that as the French become more 
moral and more reticent in their 
fictional utterances, the Anglo- 
Saxon mind—which, by English 
courtesy, is supposed to include 
‘the American mind—begins to 
disport itself in an untrammeled 
- manner that would have shocked 
Theophile Gautier because of its 
lack of art. Decadence, which 
has something Byzantine about 
it, must be very much bejeweled 
and touched with genius to have 
any claims whatever on persons 
of taste. Whatever may be said 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind, it has— 
to speak in the vernacular—the 
air of “a very stout lady trying 
to be cute”’ when it touches on the 
abnormal; and it has a tendency 
to dig up old and outworn things, to give them new names, and 
to add to the gaiety of those whom nothing can bore, by affecta- 
tions of profound research. 

Dr. Collins has a sharp scalpel, a sure hand, and he is no re- 
specter of persons. In treating the “abnormality” of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, he is, perhaps, in one passage a little hard on the 
Greeks of the time of Socrates. The oracle at Delphi had not 
exactly a New England conscience, but always in her utterances 
the priestess condemned the unspeakable acts which Dr. Collins 
does not hesitate to call by their right names, and for the victims 
of which M. Proust, with a certain amount of sincerity, asks the 
pity of the world. 

One can not confound the honesty of M. Proust with the sensu- 
ality of Mr. Lawrence, which is not Greek at all, but more than 





(¢)THe Docror Looxs at Literature. Psychological Studies of 
Life and Letters. By Joseph Collins, author of ‘‘The Way with the 
Nerves,” ‘My Italian Year,” “‘Tdling in Italy,” ete. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 





DR. JOSEPH COLLINS 


Francis Egan 


vulgarly shocking to both morals and taste. Any negro roust- 
about can enlighten a crowd of waiting loafers on a wharf much 
more fully on the crawling vices of the world than can Mr. Law- 
rence or any of his school; but this is not literature; it is not art; 
it is not paganism at its best. It is as if Sodom and Gomorrah, 
risen from death, were keeping a silver jubilee m honor of prac- 
tises which were always looked on as shameful, always recognized 
as components of that physical phosphorescence of foul odor 
which gives warning of decay 
and destruction. 
Dr. Collins says: 


In fact, it is a world without 
ideals for which Mr. Lawrence 
is clamoring, and which he main- 
tains he is in process of creating. 
It must be allowed that he is 
working industriously to do it, 
but most people, I fancy, will 
continue to believe that his 
world will not be a fit place to 
live in should he be able to finish 
his task. Meanwhile, he is doing 
much to make the world less 
livable than it might otherwise 
be, particularly for those who 
are not competent to judge 
whether any of Mr. Lawrence’s 
contentions are tenable or any of 
his statements in harmony with 
the evidence of science. “‘Psycho- 
analysis and the Unconscious”’ 
contains more misinformation in 
a small space than almost any 
recent book save the ‘Cruise of 
the Kawa.” 


Dr. Collins’s pages of analysis 
of Ursula and of Winifred Inger 
have a toueh of Lombroso and a 
reminiscence of that ruthless 
scalper of some of the pretentious. 
novelists of his time, Louis Veuil- 
lot, whose “Femmes-auteurs” 
seems to have been unfortunately 
forgotten—tho the “ Femmes-au- 
teurs”’ of the day of Veuillot were 
respectable compared with the 
women Mr. D. H. Lawrence por- 


trays. The meeting of Ursula and Uncle Tom must have been 
terrible. “He detected in her a kinship with his own dark cor- 
ruption. Immediately he knew that they were akin.” Uncle 


Tom is not described by Mr. Lawrence. 
photograph of Oscar Wilde: 


He simply uses an old 


His manner was polite, almost foreign, and rather cold. He still 
laughed in his curious, animal fashion, suddenly wrinkling up his 
wide nose, and showing his sharp teeth. The fine beauty of his skin 
and his complexion, some almost waxen quality, hid the strange, re- 
pellant grossness of him, the slight sense of putrescence, the common- 
ness which revealed itself in his rather fat thighs and loins. 

There is no question that there are brilliant passages in the 
novels of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, or that he has a great capacity 
for visualizing; but a man who can not see himself humorously 
or use the saving quality of moral perspective must, even in his 
most serious moments, have a touch of the ridiculous. When 
he is scientific, he is at his worst. Dr. Collins thinks that 
the worst can not yet be told of the author of “ Women in Love’”’; 
as it is, the amiable Doctor can safely let his case rest. 
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Those who have been compelled to wade through the slush 
of empty words written about Mr. James Joyce’s “Ulysses” 
will experience one of the great pleasures of life when they dis- 
cover that Dr. Collins has said, with almost the intuition of 
genius, more than they could have said, and just what they would 
like to have said. In truth, most of us who have been bored to 
death with literary and academic essays will read with joyous 
exultation the new kind of essay which Dr. Collins has invented; 
and he gives one such an air of importance and self-satisfaction; 
he never patronizes the layman. While you are reading him, you 
feel you are actually scientific, and that he only says what you 
subconsciously knew before. Of course, the uninitiated in matters 
Freudian may wonder how any one can be sure of a subconscious- 
ness of which he is entirely unconscious. But the judicious reader 
who wants to enjoy himself will soon discover that nothing 
is so agreeable as the taking of the assumptions of science on 
faith. 


If James Joyce is the first fruit of Trish freedom, one might 
almost be inclined to hope that Ireland will be enslaved again. 
When one has saturated oneself with Dublin, as represented by 
Mr. Joyce, one can not help regretting that one ever twisted the 
British lion’s tail. Dr. Collins says that Mr. Joyce has genius; 
he shows, too, that he seems to pass the line of sanity. 


In the case of Dostoievsky, on whose epilepsy Dr. Collins lays 
emphasis, there was something of the play of genius. Epileptic 
or not, abnormally wretched or not, Dostoievsky said great things 
and said them coherently. His remedies for the despair of Russia 
were useless, but splendidly conceived; his heart was almost broken 
by the miseries of his people; he was never disloyal; he loved Rus- 
sia; and Shakespeare himself never drew jealousy more poignantly, 
or painted the essence of horror more graphically than the author 
of “Crime and Its Punishment” and “The Brothers Karama- 
zov.’ Of course, we laymen in the past may have thought this, 
but what satisfaction it gives us now to read Dr. Collins’s sum- 
mary of a situation which we did not know was scientific! 


The author says: 


Here it may be remarked that tho Dostoievsky lived previous to 
our knowledge of the réle that the ductless glands play in maintaining 
the appearance and conserving the nutritional equilibrium of the 
individual, he gives, in his delineation of Smerdyakov, an extraor- 
dinarily accurate description of the somatic and spiritual alteration 
that sometimes occurs when some of them cease functioning. It is 
his art also to do it in a few words, just as it is his art to fore- 
cast Smerdyakov’s crime while discussing the nature and occur- 
rence of epileptic-attack equivalents, which he called contempla- 
tions. 


But to return to Mr. James Joyce, who has come to the con- 
clusion that the Creator did him an irreparable wrong when He 
permitted him to be born in Ireland, and even a worse wrong 
when He forced him to receive his education from the Jesuits. Of 
Mr. Joyce, Dr. Collins says: 


Not ten men or women out of a hundred can read ‘Ulysses’ 
through, and of the ten who succeed in doing it for five of them it 
will be a tour de force. Iam probably the only person aside from - 
the author that has ever read it twice from beginning to end. I 
read it as a test of Christian fortitude: to see if I could still love 
my fellowman after reading a book that depicts such repugnance 
of humanity, such abhorrence of the human body, and such 
loathsomeness of the possession that links man with God, the 
creative endowment. Also the author is a psychologist, and I find 


his empiric knowledge supplements mine acquired by prolonged and 
sustained effort. 


The lay mind is imprest by the clairvoyance of Dr. Collins. 
It would be interesting to read his scientific notes on the mental 
attitude of a lovely pink-and-white graduate from a woman’s 
college who stood with a copy of “ Ulysses” under her 
arm near an ancient friend of mine at an afternoon tea, in 
the Bronx. Being a Southerner, my friend was about to 


compare her to a rosebud—when she suddenly asked him: 
“To you really believe that paupers ought to be allowed to 
have children?” 


Some of the most agreeable pages in this unusual book are those 
devoted to Katharine Mansfield, who unfortunately died too 
young. Of all the women who wrote in English in the last ten 
years, she showed the most promise and the greatest fulfilment. 
She had, as Dr. Collins says, a genius for catching the exact 
meaning of the little touches in life, the little ironies and come- 
dies as well as the single little wild flower in a rank growth of 
weeds. > 


She had a quality rare in women writers, especially, of not putting - 
all her treasures in one basket, of not concentrating upon one char- 
acter and that character more or less the expression of herself; and of 
being interested in the whole drama as it passed. She could enter 
into the soul of a charwoman or the cat and take a snap-shot of it 
which made the reader love the charwoman or the cat, as well as she 
could paint a picture that lives the very atmosphere of children at 
play or of dawn at the seashore or night in a quiet house—even better 
than she could make an X-ray study of the soul of a selfish woman or 
a stupid, self-righteous man. 


Dr. Collins has a great respect for Dorothy Richardson, and 
for Miss Rebecca West, whose “The Judge” is a diagnosis of 
“the creative urge.” “The wage of sin still is death,” according 
to Miss West’s portrayal, but it is not called sin. It is merely 
behaviorism interpreted in the light of the New Psychology! 
There is no question of Miss West’s great talent, or of her power 
of characterization. Asa human document “The Judge” teaches 
nothing, but Dr. Collins, who makes the mistake of calling 
Stevenson an egoist, does not show his usual critical keenness 
when he says that Miss West is not a novelist. Just why he 
adds that “The Judge” shows a change that should be acclaimed 
by every one desirous of the complete emancipation of women, 
he does not make plain. 


In “The Psychology of the Diarist,”’ Dr. Collins throws new 
light on the thought and temperament of Amiel. 
escorts him from his tripod. 


As it is evident that Dr. Collins knows “The Journal of 
Eugénie de Guérin,’ an analysis of that exquisite woman 
of genius would have been an interesting pendant for the 
studies of W. N. T. Barbellion (Bruce Frederick Cummings) 
and of the confessions of Duhemel. Mr. Duhemel is a 
pacifist, a physician and a poet. He offers a plan for the 
regeneration of the world which might take the place of 
Christianity. The pursuit of wealth is the cause of wars 
and all miseries, he thinks. But, in spite of all his rhetoric, 
he offers no precept so effective for the preservation and 
progress of the spiritual life of the world as that of St. Francis 
of Assisi. One admires the phrases of Duhemel, deplores his 
lack of balance, and despondingly repeats Hamlet’s “Words, 
words, words.”’ 


Dr. Collins makes Leo Strachey, proprietor, editor, general 
leader-writer and reviewer of The Spectator, a theme for the 
chapter called “The Joy of Living.” It has a kind of interest, 
but, after all, a doctor is less at home with joy than he is 
with the various miseries that haunt these pages. “The 
Joy of Living” is rather an anti-climax. In attempting to 
read it, from pure gratitude to the author, one feels like the 
boy who was compelled to hear a dull paraphrase of parts of 
the New Testament. “Oh, skip that,” he said; “let’s hear 
about Judas.” 


This is a refreshing book. At a time when nearly every novelist 
is praising nearly every other novelist, and the Immortals come 
not as spies, but in battalions, there is delight—perhaps Dr. 
Collins will explain the motive of this cruel “ urge” —in discover- 
ing a man who snipes with deadly precision the most blatant in 
the ranks of the Sophisticates. 


He politely | 


EE 
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NEW ORLEANS AND VICINITY IN THE DAYS OF BENJAMIN F. BUTLER 


A Strange Assortment of Damaged 


Souls 


By Brander Matthews 


HERE is in the correspondence of Sainte-Beuve a letter 

to a young poet in which he advises his friend to learn 

our language that he might become acquainted with a 
poetry richer than the French. “If you knew English, you 
would have a treasure-house upon which you could draw. They 
have a poetic literature much superior to ours.”’ As we Ameri- 
cans have inherited that poetic literature, we are glad to believe 
that Sainte-Beuve’s praise of it is deserved; and we might return 
the compliment by admitting that French criticism is superior 
to ours, whether British or American. Poetry is compact of 
imagination, which the English-speaking peoples seem to have 
more abundantly than the French. Criticism is the product of 
intelligence, in which the Anglo-Saxon is inferior to the Gaul. 
Perhaps we are too energetic, and thereby too emphatic, to have 
also the proportion, the harmony, the ease and the disinterested- 
ness which criticism demands. The violent individualism of 
Carlyle and the freakish extravagance of Ruskin are unknown 
in French literature. The French have more of the social instinct 
than we, and this gives them not only more self-control, but more 
suavity and more graciousness. 

It is significant that English critical theory, what there is of it, 
is derivative; it is borrowed from Italy, France, and even from 
Germany. Sidney and Ben Jonson accepted the critical code of 
the Renascence Italians. Pope is as much influenced by Boileau 
as by Horace. Coleridge echoes Schlegel. Matthew Arnold 
found his model in Sainte-Beuve. And in the later nineteenth 
century Taine insisted, perhaps a little too strenuously, upon the 


influence exerted on the literature of a race by its heredity and 
its environment; Brunetiére traced the evolution of literary 
species and declared the law of the drama; and Sarcey laid a 
foundation for the study of the necessary conventions of the 
theater. The theories of Taine and Brunetiére and Sarcey may 
or may not have all the importance ascribed to them by their 
promulgators; but they supplied a stimulus of a kind exerted 
by no one of the English-speaking contemporaries of these three 
French critics. Sainte-Beuve was less of a theorist than his three 
successors; what we can take over from him is a point of view and 
a method. It is his point of view that Matthew Arnold appro- 
priated; and it is his method that Mr. Lionel Strachey and Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford have assimilated—Mr. Bradford coming 
first into the field, the American writer’s “ Portraits of American 
Women”’ preceding by several years the English writer’s “Emi- 
nent Victorians.” 
In the preface to his “ American Portraits” Mr. Bradford in- 
formed us that he proposed to continue that volume and its 
predecessors, “Union Portraits” and “ Confederate Portraits,” by 
other volumes dealing in like manner with other outstanding 
figures in American life, past and present. What he had in 
mind was a National Portrait Gallery; and in his new volume, 
“Damaged Souls,’’(') he has opened another room in this bio- 
graphic museum, a room which is not exactly a Chamber of 


¢) Damacep Souts. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 285 pp. $3.50. 
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Horrors in a Hall of Shame, but which is devoted not so much to 
American Worthies as to American Unworthies—if I may risk 
the word. In the volume which came just before this Mr. Brad- 
ford had reverently and yet remorselessly limned for us men of 
fne character, Grover Cleveland, Joseph Jefferson and Henry 
Adams: and in this he leads us into the limbo of darkness where 
abide Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr. He seeks to under- 
stand these shady spirits with the same intense desire to get at 
the truth about his subject that he had disclosed in his earlier 
books, wherein he dealt with undamaged souls. His present task 
is more difficult; but it has been accomplished with the same 
sincerity and with the same success. 

In the essay on Sainte-Beuve, which Henry James never 

replevined from the magazine in which it originally appeared, 
he asserted that the French critic “valued life and literature 
equally for the light they threw upon each other; to his mind one 
implied the other; he was unable to conceive them apart.” 
Later, Henry James asserted that Sainte-Beuve, “with his pas- 
sion for detail, for exactitude and completeness, for facts and 
examples, thought nothing unimportant.’”’ And still later he 
declared that, in Sainte-Beuve’s conception, the critic “was not 
the narrow lawgiver or the rigid censor that he is often assumed 
to be; he was the student, the inquirer, the interpreter, the taker 
of notes, the active, restless commentator, whose constant aim 
was to arrive at justness of characterization.” 
_ [have made these quotations because they describe the method 
of Sainte-Beuve and his standard as a portrait-painter and be- 
cause it is this method of Sainte-Beuve’s that Mr. Bradford has 
striven to make his own, as it is Sainte-Beuve’s standard that he 
would wish to be judged by. The standard is high and the method 
is not easy to attain. I do not wish to imply that Mr. Bradford 
is the equal of the great French critic in the largeness of his vision, 
in the piercing quality of his insight or in his certainty of stroke. 
But the American critic has sat at the feet of a master; he has 
listened to the lessons of this teacher, and he has returned to his 
own land to use his acquired craftsmanship in painting the por- 
traits of his own countrymen. And it is because Mr. Bradford 
has not a little of Sainte-Beuve’s passion for detail, for exactitude 
and completeness, for facts and examples, that he has made a 
place for himself apart. What he is doing in his series of portraits 
is what no other American critic has attempted. It is well worth 
doing; and he is doing it remarkably well—perhaps even better 
in this latest book than in any of its elder brethren. 

Mr. Bradford’s damaged souls can say “ We are seven.” They 
are Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph, 
John Brown, P. T. Barnum and Ben Butler—a motley crew, 
crying aloud not to be extenuated and not to be set down in 
malice. In his explanatory introduction Mr. Bradford suggests 
that every one of his seven sitters would protest against this en- 
forced association with any one of the other six. No one of them 
ever suspected that his soul was damaged or even tarnished; and 
no one of them saw himself as Mr. Bradford makes us see him. 
Mr. Bradford gives us only enough biography to support his 
psychologic dissection, for he is not interested in the bodily adven- 
tures of these ghosts from out the past. Rather is he intent on 
spying out their spiritual misadventures, a quest in which he has 
now become marvelously dextrous. He tells us that Tom 
Paine’s intelligence “was keen, alert, shrewd, attentive to the 
surfaces of things, and darting rather than delving into the hidden 
places (p. 79); and Mr. Bradford’s own intelligence, as keen, 
alert and shrewd as Paine’s, is forever exploring beneath the 
surface and is enabled to do so because it delves as deeply as it 
darts swiftly. 

As I am moved to find fault with one of these portraits, and 
only with one, I may as well free my mind in regard to this before 
considering any of the others. I am afraid that the portrait of 
Ben Butler is too flattering. Mr. Bradford has not painted him 
“with all his warts”; and surely Butler’s soul had as many 
blemishes as the soul of any of those who here hang on the line 
by his side. Was it not Butler whom Lowell had in mind when 
he penned his biting couplet on “The Boss”’? 





Skilled to pull wires, he baffles nature’s hope, 
Who sure intended him to stretch a rope. 

Has no one in Boston ever whispered to Mr. Bradford the black- 
guardly threat which Butler made to prevent Henry L. Pierce 
from running against him? And Mr. Bradford does not mention 
Butler’s absurd candidacy for the presidency, when he was 
supported by Charles A. Dana and when it was widely believed 
that his campaign was subsidized by the friends of Blaine. Mr. 
Bradford quotes (p. 237) an eulogy of Butler by Dana, remarking 
that Dana had fought Butler on numerous occasions, but omitting 
to remark that Dana had (for reasons of his own) fought for him 
:n his futile electoral enterprise. And Dana is not a good witness 
for the defense, as his soul also was tarnished, to say the least. 
Moreover, Dana’s eulogy seems to me plainly insincere; and as I 
read it I wondered when and where and why it was uttered. No, 
I can not accept Mr. Bradford’s extenuation of a politician by 
trade who was a pettifogger by profession. As a Massachusetts 
man Mr. Bradford might have recalled and recorded the two 
lines which appeared in a Boston paper when Butler was running 
for governor: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—we may have Ben. 

I do not wish to seem to imply that Mr. Bradford gives Butler 
a clean bill of health and lets him leave the court without a stain 
on his character. Mr. Bradford is far from any gesture so absoly- 
ing as this; and he makes it plain that Butler’s was a soul far 
more damaged than that of Barnum, for one, or of Tom Paine, 
for another. Good as is the portrait of Barnum, that of Tom 
Paine is better; indeed, it seems to me quite the best in the book, 
rivaled only by those of John Randolph and John Brown. Many 
years ago I heard Ingersoll deliver an eloquent eulogy of Paine; 
and all that now floats in my memory is that I found the praise 
so high-flown that I mistrusted it. Now, after reading Mr. 
Bradford’s disinterested study, I see more clearly than ever 
before what manner of man Paine really was, and I perceive, 
for the first time, how it was that Paine, with all his faults, 
deserved well of the republic he helped to bring into being. In 
like manner Mr. Bradford’s study has made John Brown clearer 
to me, confused as I had been on the one side by Stedman’s 
lyric appea!— 

John Brown, 
Ossawatomie Brown, 


Saw his sons fall dead beside him and between 
them laid him down— 


and on the other by the vigorous diatribes of Professor Burgess. 

In these seven essays in psychography Mr. Bradford has made 
a substantial contribution to American biography, to American 
history, and to American literature. The volume which contains 
them confirms Mr. Bradford’s position as one of the foremost 
of our contemporary men of letters. The seven who have sat 
to him for their portraits are adroitly chosen to contrast with one 
another. They are all (except Barnum) more or less enigmatic, 
having contradictory qualities, and having in common only one 
thing—they are each and all of them unfailingly interesting as 
fellow creatures Mr. Bradford makes them unforgetably 
interesting to us, because of his own communicative interest in 
them. To him they are not mere specimens of erring humanity 
to be dissected in cold blood with scientific intent; they are 
human beings, even as you and I, immitigably alive, and therefore 
presenting many a pretty problem for the painter who has 
portrayed them. 

The book is well planned and well executed and well written. 
Mr. Bradford constructs with an admirably architectural skill; 
and he writes with clarity and with charm. He has humor and 
he has wit; and he uses both these tools of the trade without 
calling our attention to the chips of his workshop. As I read 
with constant delight in the aptness of his phrasing, I marked 
many passages for quotation; and now I find that I have 
left myself room for far fewer than I could wish. Here is one 
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A Master of the Novel of Manners 
By Percy A. Hutchison 


ILBERT CANNAN, two 
of whose novels have 
recently been brought 


out in this country, is of the 
younger, but not of the youngest, 
set of English authors. Cannan 
is only in his fortieth year, 
but he began writing — suffi- 
ciently far back to attract the 
favorable attention of Henry 
James, and he has a bibliography 
to his credit which is truly aston- 
ishing, for it totals thirty-nine 
volumes. Of these, a dozen are 
plays, ten are essays, three poetry, 
and the remainder fiction. Many 
American readers who have not 
had the good fortune to run across 
Cannan’s original work will recall 
him as the translator of Romain 
Rolland’s vast epic-novel, “ Jean- 
Christophe.” The two novels 
which have been published in 
America are “Round the Cor- 
ner”(?) and “Annette and Ben- 
nett.’’(2) 

In a sense, the latter story is a sequel of the former. But 
only three of the principal characters, Bennett Lawrie and 
Annette, his wife, and James Lawrie, Bennett’s father, carry over 
from the earlier story, and the binding force is spiritual rather 
than the continuation of events. Each story is sufficient of an 
entity to be read without the other; obviously, however, the reader 
who plans to undertake the two should start with “Round the 
Corner.” Both novels are a part of what is called the Stucco 
House Series, in which the other titles are “Little Brother,” 
“Three Sons and a Mother,” and “Time and Eternity.” 

With “Annette and Bennett” Gilbert Cannan not only closed 
a series of novels, he also closed a period of his career as a writer of 
fiction. This novel is of the Victorian era, and the author has 
now turned his attention to the civilization which has succeeded 
upon the war, and is engaged upon a new series, the first book of 
which will be brought out in America next autumn. 

Doubtless every writer of fiction, in varying degree, consciously 
or unconsciously, draws from his storehouse of autobiographical 
material. And one is inclined to believe that Cannan in the 
Stucco House Series makes fairly heavy requisitions. ‘The scene 
of these novels is laid in “an industrial town in the north of 
England”—and it was in Manchester that Cannan was born and 
brought up. He also received his education in Manchester, 
finally to go up to the University at Cambridge, where he was 
a member of Kings College. Incidentally it may be added that 
Cannan was called to the Bar in 1908, but that he did not prac- 
tise. Instead he became dramatic critic on the London Star, a 
post which he had occupied for two years, when he gave it up to 
travel and to devote his time to literature. For a year he lived in 
the heart of Africa, with but a single black boy as bodyguard 
and servant. 

But not only in Cannan’s residence in Manchester does one 


(:) RouND THE CORNER. 344 pp. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 
(?) ANNETTE AND Benner. By Gilbert Cannan. 315 pp. New York: 
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By Gilbert Cannan. 





GILBERT CANNAN 
Unfinished portrait by John Mowbray-Clarke. 


find significance. Gilbert was one 
of nine children, and it is with one 
more than this number that he 
endows the Reverend Francis 
Folyat and his wife Martha in 
“Round the Corner.” Perhaps 
the number is not important, but 
what lends substance to the auto- 
biographical theory—at least in 
part—is that Cannan has the 
point of view of one brought up 
in a large family. His novels are 
studies of the family group rather 
than studies of individuals. When 
individuals emerge in the story 
they emerge from the family 
group; the individual is the prod- 
uct of that group, or in reaction 
against it. And the group may 
or may not be modified in turn by 
his reaction to it. Joseph Conrad 
has stated that, as novelist, his 
interest was in “the collective 
psychology of the ship.” And it 
can properly be said that Can- 
nan’s interest as a novelist is in 
the collective psychology of the family. And just as Conrad, 
had he not been of the ship’s company, would have had no 
opportunity to observe and study the collective psychology of 
the ship, so Cannan, had he not been one of a large family, would 
not have had the opportunity to observe and study the psychology 
of the domestic unit. In the one case asin the other the bio- 
graphical fact gives the reader confidence in the authenticity of 
the author’s analysis and conclusions. é 

The prospective reader is likely to ask which of the two novels 
under consideration is the more interesting. It would be difficult 
to say; each story has virtues peculiar unto itself. Considered as 
a whole, “Round the Corner” leaves the deeper imprint on the 
mind. It is better knit than “ Annette and Bennett”’; it is more 
fully rounded. On the other hand, in “ Annette and Bennett” is 
completed the portrait of old James Lawrie, Bennett’s father, 
poet, philosopher and drunkard; a nineteenth-century Bobby 
Burns, who, in his death, passes on the Promethean fire that the 
generation of Annette and her husband had all but snuffed out, 
thereby rescuing Bennett’s little son Stephen and starting him on 
the path leading to a real manhood. This portrait of Old Jamie, 
conceived and executed in the grand manner, is one more added 
to the list of immortal character-paintings with which English 
literature is so richly adorned. And the death of Old Jamie, one 
ventures to say, will take its place in English letters with the 
death of Falstaff and Colonel Newcome. James Lawrie, in life 
and death, dominates “ Annette and Bennett,” which may per- 
haps entitle that story to rank above “Round the Corner,” altho 
in other respects the book is inferior, more scattered, less ably 
sustained. In the last analysis, therefore, the answer to the ques- 
tion is likely to be a personal one. 

The story of “ Round the Corner”’—to take that novel up first— 
is not one that can be successfully comprest for the purposes of a 
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-review. The reason is that the plot is secondary to the study of 


the several diversified types which people the pages. Yet plot 
there is, of course. 


The Reverend Francis Folyat is a man of the highest ideals, 
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gentle and lovable. He is High Church in theology and practise; 
a priest of deep piety, But he never comes into understanding 
contact with the realities of life; he is always fumbling with life. 
He inhabits a world of illusion, a world of intellectual illusions. 
His wife, Martha, “wallowing in sentimentality,” likewise inhab- 
its a world of illusions, altho they are of a different and baser 
sort. Both the clergyman and his wife are eminently Victorian. 
Martha, on her marriage, brings an ample dowry; Francis has the 
best of family connections—is related to an earl. But their joint 
life is an utter failure; of all their children only one, Serge, who 
early escapes into the navy, can truly be said to amount to any- 
thing. Francis, of course, is not aware that he has failed to grasp 
the fundamentals of living. But he does not grasp them, or, 
except by flashes, come within sight of them. He lives under an 
illusion of substantiality which the author, through the medium 
of Serge and James Lawrie, sets off against the reality of fact. 
For instance, when Francis learns that his son Frederic has com- 
promised a young woman of the town he is 





not so much shocked as amazed. He was only too accustomed (as 
parish priest) to irregularity, great and small; but he always regarded 
the victims of it as creatures of another clay. Automatically, by . 
their offense, they passed from one compartment of his mind to 
another. 


But neither Francis nor his wife nor Serge (Frederic commits 
suicide, but not until after having made a socially successful mar- 
riage) is the center of attention. The story revolves around 
Annette. Annette, a product of her parents’ world of illusion, 
is in the process of emerging from it, having a dim, half-conscious 
perception that there is a real world “round the corner.”” In this 
process of emergence she is assisted by her brother Serge, sailor, 
artist, and pragmatist, who, after being bought out of the navy by 
his father—only one of the many expenses which eventually beggar 
him—blows into the family group with all the revitalizing fresh- 
ness of an ocean wind. Not even Serge, however, can quite save 
his little sister; Annette, just as the shackles of unreality seem 
about to fall from her, is drawn back into the false world by her 
love for Bennett Lawrie. 

Bennett, young and of unstabilized emotions, had been readily 
ensnared into an engagement with Annette’s sister Gertrude, ten 
years his senior. But he is saved from such an ill-sorted marriage 
by the awakening in him of sex when, like Actzeon, he comes upon 
beauty (in the person of Annette) bathing in a spring, a woodland 
scene, done with delicacy and romantic deftness, and the most 
exquisite passage in a book in which there are many exquisite 
passages. Yet Bennett, as is developed in the second novel, also 
lives in an unreal world, into the falsities of which, by his very 
love, he reabsorbs Annette. The only real person in the Lawrie 
household is Old James, the father, whose sanity is so far above 
everybody else’s that he is considered to be mad! 


The key to both novels is furnished by Serge in a talk with 
Frederic in “ Round the Corner”’: 

My good brother, you gave a remarkable description just now of 
the house of the Lawries—an unhappy, middle-class house. You 
said it felt like prison. Dye been a free man all my life, and I feel 
about our own house exactly what you felt about that. There’s fear 
in it, and unfriendliness. I don’t understand why, but I shall under- 
stand before I’ve done. 

And he finds his answer quickly: the inmates of both prisons 
fear reality, Their unfriendliness is the result of this fear. 

The novel, “ Annette and Bennett,” develops the married life 
of those two, and in it Old Jamie, whom Cannan kept in the 
background of the earlier book, comes into his own. Fear has no 
part in the make-up of Jamie, and when the love of the young 
couple threatens to go to smash on the rock of debts which Ben- 
nett has incurred and can not settle, it is the old man who sees 
the way out. But it is not for his generation, or even for An- 
nette’s: it is for Stephen, Annette’s child and his grandson. The 
debt is £300, and Mary Lawrie, Jamie’s maiden sister, who lives 
alone in the Lake Country, has invested funds. Jamie goes to her, 
and by the sheer force of his confidence in Stephen—his confi- 
dence in the redemption through Stephen of all the mistakes of 
two families—he prevails on her to give him the money. But 
the journey is too much for the aged man, and he returns shat- 
tered, and at the point of death. 

Arrived at Thrigsby, Old Jamie suddenly realizes that he 
can not at once face the harshness of his home, and he goes to the 
house of the one friend he has in the world who understands him, 
except for Annette, the only honest woman he knows. She is a 
Miss Meekin—and a bawd. And she it is who puts him to bed 
and nurses him for several days, for he had collapsed on her 
threshold. Then he returns to the stucco house to announce his 
triumph: “Freedom and release for Annette, deliverance from 
usury and the creeping, slinking hypocrisy of the stucco house— 
from”’—and then he finds that the money is gone! ‘“ Robbed!” 
cry the members of his harsh household; and, knowing where he 
has been since his return, they grind him under in his disgrace. 

At the gate stands a carriage and pair. Mary Lawrie, alarmed 
for her brother’s safety, had hurried after him, and had been 
driven to the house in the equipage of a rich relative. 


With his long white hair and beard streaming in the wind, he (Old 
Jamie) slippered down the path to the gate, saw the carriage and pair, 
jumped in, and directed the driver to Miss Meekin’s, for all the world, 
as he thought with a chuckle, like a rich Thrigsby banker visiting his 
mistress. 

The butcher and the grocer turned out to stare at him, and Jamie 
lolled in the carriage, enjoying himself and the joke, and feeling that 
he was near the end. Near the end, because there was a burning in 
his chest, and a choking in his throat. 


Miss Meekin was out, but the old man knew where she would 
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A Russian Wizard of Stage Decoration 
By Charles de Kay 


OME of the creations 
of costumes for the 
stage by Bakst have 

been shown from time to 
time in New York, but 
there has been no authorita- 
tive account of the artist, 
how he began his career, 
what was his schooling, 
where he found the environ- 
ment fitted to his talents. 
He is by all odds the best 
known of the clever fellows 
who have injected into our 
modern operas and dramas 
a lot of quaintness and 
color, drawn from a great 
variety of countries and 
from no less a variety of 
times and periods. Some 
of the spectacles for which 
he has invented costumes 
and backgrounds have come 
to America; his art has 
contributed not a little to 
their success. It is there- 
fore with pleasure one turns 
the leaves of a magisterial 
folio(!) printed in Berlin, 
adorned with sixty-eight 
full-page plates for the most part in colors, not to speak of black- 
and-whites and head and tail pieces in the text. The text itself 
is by his friend and admirer, Mr. André Levinson, from whom we 
glean here and there certain facts—whenever the emotion with 
which he presents his subject permits him to touch earth and 
give coherency to statements regarding Bakst—which enable us 
to make a guess as to his actual personality. 

Paris, we are told, enthusiastically watched the development 
of his art, ‘‘but for us, Russians, has been reserved the most 
thrilling experience of all—that of chronicling the unfolding of 
his genius. We have here the spectacle of towering, unusual, 
self-revealing personality, and of a style that develops progres- 
sively and that blazes new ways after bitter struggles.” As to 
his childhood and adolescence Mr. Levinson claims to be an 
eye-witness. “In so far as this period of his life is concerned [ 
am reporting Bakst’s own words; with moderation I have sup- 
plied a running comment.” 

Leon Bakst was brought up as a docile child in Petrograd amid 
bourgeois surroundings, yet he had a grandfather with Parisian 
antecedents who awakened in him “a reverence for Beauty, a 
holy fear of the Umknown.”” Whether it was a general mysteri- 
ousness peculiar to grandpapa, or the luxurious style of his house 
full of marble, gilt and yellow tapestry, or the large model of 
King Solomon’s temple, or the large painting of Jews mourning 
before the demolished walls of Zion, or the musical boxes in the 
drawing-room that bred in him reverence for beauty and a holy 
fear of the unknown, or all of them put together, is immaterial, 
since his biographer is satisfied he got them both, and we infer 





THE POET, ANDREI BELY 


Portrait by Bakst, done in crayon and pencil 





()Baxst: Tue Story or Leon Baxst’s Lire. Text by André Levin- 
son. Berlin; The Alexander Kogan Publishing Company. Russian Art. 
New York: Brentano’s. Grand folio, 68 plates, 240 pages, 1922. 


that these two started him on his career. Now, grandpapa never 
knew that he was, himself, mysterious; moreover, as an Epi- 
curean with Parisian antecedents, it is doubtful if he troubled 
himself about the Unknown, and since his interior was Empire 
of the epoch of Napoleon III, his ideas of beauty must have been 
hazy. Perhaps it was well that he died without knowing that 
little Leon had begun to sketch and had made a cardboard theater 
with paper puppets; he might have interfered and ruined Leon’s 
career. 

At twelve Leon gained a prize at school for the portrait of a 
poet after an engraving. At sixteen he persuaded his parents to 
let him study at the Academy of Fine Arts and failed to matricu- 
late. Unrebuffed, he worked for a year at drawing and succeeded. 
But while he devoted his time to art his college work suffered 
and he lost his B.A. degree; a few years later he left the Art 
Academy also, indignant at the way in which the judges assailed 
his version of the subject for a prize—‘The Madonna Weeping 
Over Christ,”’ his version being considered by them too realistic, 
too irreverent. Encouraged by the water-colorist, Albert Benois, 
he worked away at landscape and then received a commission 
from government for a painting to commemorate the arrival in 
Paris of the Russian Admiral Avellan in 1893. On his return 





THE RED SULTANA 


From a painting by Leon Bakst 
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from Paris he met Alexander Benois, the critic, at whose house 
he came in contact with a group of young writers, musicians and 
painters, among them the now famous Serge Diaghilev of the 
Russian theater. 

Out of this group or club grew a society called the Mir Iskous- 
stva, which attacked right and left. To this epoch-making society 
the biographer gives a chapter, since Bakst was one of its protag- 
onists; it was the outspoken assailant of the Academy, and its 
exhibitions were meant to offer exactly what those of the Academy 
failed to give. The magazine it published had an art section, 
over which Bakst presided; he would furnish designs for cover, 
head and tail pieces; he would straighten out confused plates; 
he would supply illustrations in pen work and take a shy at 
lithographs. 

We see Bakst working away at his table, which is covered with 
waste-paper, with photographs and proofs. Around him people talk 
idly or loll about the couches or draw caricatures or debate. Then, 
through a cloud of smoke produced by ten cigarets, Diaghilev comes 
rushing in, chasing a new rainbow. He tells of his latest discovery 
or he scoffs at some idol that he adored the day before. His enthu- 
siasm is as Intermittent as it is uncompromising. He is the life of 
this party of outspoken, unreserved painters; he cares little for men 
of letters. Alexander Benois, on the other hand, forms the con- 
necting link between the two clans; he arranges and coordinates 
everything by virtue of his broad and supple understanding. . . 
With this community of painters, however, there was little agreement 
as to the road that should be followed. They agreed in their hatreds, 
but differed as to aims. 


The glimpse of Russian artists and writers about 1900 suggests 
that Petrograd and Moscow had to go through the same conflicts 
between official and non-official, between conservatives and come- 
outers, that Paris, Munich, New York traversed, conflicts that 
passed into politics on the fall of the Tsar and flared up in the 
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Designed in rich colors for Potemkin’s “Village” 





brutal persecutions by the 
Bolsheviki. What strikes 
one is the real timidity that 
lurks behind the brave 
words of the artist-reform- 
ers. There is a pathetic 
note in the tone of congrat- 
ulation over some recogni- 
tion of their art-work on 
the part of Europe. This 
note has been struck by 
Germany, too, any time 
during the past half cen- 
tury, but much more 
faintly, much more care- 
fully muffled. Is it a Slav 
characteristic, from which 








Prussia, owing to her eth- = ‘¢ 
nical make-up, has never snd ie 
been quite free? Ft lig. 


But to return to Bakst: 
we see that in place of the 
abnormal life promised by 
his biographer there is noth- 
ing at all uncommon in his 
boyhood and youth, just 
successes and failures, hard 
work and some play, while 
it looks like chance rather than any inborn talent that took him 
to the stage. Diaghilev was the leader and Bakst his able assis- 
tant. On Diaghilev’s dismissal Bakst made the scenery for “The 
Heart of the Marchioness,’ by the French comedian Févre, 
which was played for the Court circle at the Hermitage Theater. 
It was so successful that the Emperor had it repeated in Petro- 
grad at the Marie Theater in 1900. Bakst had found his vocation, 
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THE COMPOSER, BALAKIREV 


From a drawing by Bakst in the Tretiakov 
Museum, Moscow 


Who could to-day imagine [exclaims Mr. Levinson], what the fate 
of modern scenerie (s2c) would be without the contribution of Bakst? 
And who could conceive of a Bakst remaining a stranger to the 
theater? 


Attracted by the problems of the ancient Greek stage, Bakst 
visited Greece and studied the sculpture and terra cottas and 
decorated vases of Greece in various museums. Nor did he for- 
get or disdain Hindu and Persian art; and at home he utilized 
the fantasies of the makers cf china figurines, especially for enter- 
tainments for children like the popular “ Dolls’ Fairy” ballet 
on the imperial stage. Many of the plates are after brilliant 
sketches of dolls, in which he shows his skill in opposing strong 
colors. Striking are the designs for the red, the pink and the 
yellow Sultana, singularly vivid those for the “Scheherezade,” 
for “The Blue God” and “The Bird of Fire” ballets. But per- 
haps the finest among these delightful illustrations is a panel in 
black and white of Judith of Bethulia clad in diaphanous drapery 


as she stands on an elevation with the great head of Holophernes | 


at her foot, and, with solemn, sleepy face and right hand pointing 
to the sky, signals to her waiting countrymen the result of her 
atrocious deed. In lighter mood, but even more beautiful in line 
and composition, is the penciled project for a decorative panel, 
“Venus Chastizing Cupid.” There is an impressive full-length 
of Miss Ida Rubinstein, who played the saint in D’Annunzio’s 
“Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” and several sketches of her 
for the réle. 

In addition to his talent for conceiving scenic ensembles in 
Oriental or old French ballets Bakst has an excellent, rather 
severe method in portraiture—note the likeness of the composer 
Balakirev—and yet shows an exuberant fancy in his monsters, 
fauns and crazy dancers. The head of the poet Andrei Bely in 
pencil and colored crayon, done in 1905, is particularly good, 
Bakst himself is shown in a full-face painting by Modigliani— 
what might be termed Holbeinish with a very modern French 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Leonid Andreyev as a Critic of His Own Plays 


A Translation by Herman Bernstein 


The following extracts are from a collection of hitherto unpublished letters 
by Leonid Andreyev, which have been translated from the original by Mr. 
Bernstein, and which are to be published in book form this year. “The 
Waltz of the Dogs,” referred to in these letters, 1s a posthumous drama, trans- 
lated by Mr. Bernstein, and published recently by the Macmillans. It has 
been accepted for production this year. ‘‘Samson in Chains,” another 
posthumous tragedy, regarded by Andreyev as his most important dramatic 
work, will also be published shortly in English. 


N THE tenth of this month I will be in Moscow. I am 
() bringing with me a four-act comedy, which I intend to 
read to you. 

I have sold my literary works and now I am a capitalist, some- 
thing like Rothschild or the Devil. I am thinking of opening a 
pawn-shop. I bought a new cap, a cigaret lighter that does not 
work in the wind, and I have motion pictures in my country 
house. And to think that there was a time when I, a capitalist 
like Rothschild, Morgan or Rockefeller, or like a railroad king (I 
always travel in the first class), was in need of a trifling advance 
of about three or four millions! Don’t you know some solid 
enterprise in which I could invest my capital? I have been ad- 
viséd about a certain enterprise—they are making rabbits out of 
cats, but I am afraid—it is not a solid business. Is Zinaida M. 
married? I should like to marry her. How much do the cathe- 
drels of Moscow cost? I want to buy a couple of old cathedrals 
and a few new ones. 

By the way, you may have heard about the poor production 
of “ Anathema” at Levant’s. Therumors are untrue. The actors 
are bad, “Anathema” is convulsively repulsive, but the play is 
produced splendidly 3 
with fine understanding, 
Only Petersburg, that 
unfortunate city of “un- 
necessary people” who 
nevertheless regard 
themselves as the salt of 
the earth, could treat 
this serious work of art 
_ with such barbaric in- 
justice. . . . (January 
2, 1910.) 





It seems to me that I 
have never given so 
much thought to any 
new work as to the 
“Black Masks’’—I was 
thinking how to make 
this play clearer and 
nearer to the public. I 
can not forget the man in 
charge of the refresh- 
ment room at Komis- 
sarzhevsky’s theater, 
who was asked during a 
performance of “The 
Black Masks” whether 
he was doing good busi- 
ness. He stretched out 
his hands and answered 
bitterly: 

“They are so per- 
plexed that they don’t 
drink.” 






LEONID ANDREYEV AND HIS WIFE ENJOY AN OUTING ON BLACK RIVER, FINLAND 


How is the perplexity to be cleared away? Heideburev deliv- 
ered lectures before the performances, but that did not help, and 
some say the lectures made matters still worse. To make explana- 
tions, to bare the skeleton of the play, and put into Lorenzo’s 
mouth something about the duality of his personality, about the 
struggle of two principles within his soul, of light and darkness, 
of God and Satan, about the fact that the world is a fantom, 
that people and things are deceptive—and that we deceive our- 
selves, not knowing the truth? To draw a clear line of demarca- 
tion (as the critics and the public desired)—between the real and 
the unreal, between Lorenzo when he is well and when he is ill? 
To put up signs (as this is done in German streets and in allegorical 
productions)—to give a clear chronology of events—whether he 
took sick first, and then invited his guests, or invited his guests 
first and then took sick? 

I have thought a great deal about this, and have reread the play 
twice, but forgive me, I can not do anything. I see no possibility 
of doing it, nor do I see the need of it. Whatever the perplexed 
may say about the shortcomings of my work, to me “The Black 
Masks”—the sad fate of Lorenzo—is something complete, ended 
once for all, and it will not tolerate any one’s interference—not 
even the author’s. Besides, no matter how much I would explain, 
it will never be understood by him to whom are foreign the pangs 
of rebellious conscience, the sorrow of lost hopes, the grief of 
betrayed love and scorned friendship. ... I shall never be 
understood by him whose soul is calm and comfortable, whose 
heart is covered with fat, whose hearing is directed to the external 
only, who never listened 
to the voice within, who 
never heard the clanking 
of swords, the voices of 
madness and of pain, the 
wild noise of the great 
battle whose arena has 
been the soul of man 
from time immemorial. 
I shall never be under- 
stood by him who never 
kindled a light in the 
tower of his mind or 
heart, who never illumi- 
nated the road on which 
strange guests were ap- 
proaching, and who did 
not understand that 
great mystery of exis- 
tence in which darkness 
comes at the call of the 
flame—those dark, cold 
beings that know neither 
Gry Cee MGera Oat Gan, 
the shade of shades, the 
beginning of beginnings: 
born of light, they love 
light, they are drawn to 
light and they inevitably 
extinguish it. I do not 
want to add a single 
word for him who does 
not understand and who 
will never understand 
me. 
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And for those who do understand, additional words are— 
a ESTOS) 


superfluous. 





_. . Everything is packed, my trousers are folded—I am going 
away. I need this trip, for I am extremely tired. I am confused 
by the crowd and by Russian disorder. To-morrow I shall take 
leave of my study and also of my typewriter until next summer. 
I have bought a new pocket-machine for my trip, convenient for 
the writing of miniatures. It is hard to imagine how the tragedies 
to be written on that machine will come out. 

I press your hand firmly, bidding you farewell. You will put on 
my “Thought” in my absence. I shall be in Rome awaiting the 
news with alarm, and suddenly I may get a wire: “Have courage, 
failure, collapse, crash. I press your hand.” But I am a fatalist— 
come what may. Success is important to me mainly for the reason 
that the Moscow Art Theater 
should not abandon its intention 
of drawing me closer to it. I am 
very eager to work with you, to 
breathe in the theater, and not 
merely to sing its praises from 
afar. I have never before been 
as “theatrical”? as now, and for 
the first time it seems to me 
that I am seriously wondering 
what is better—the odor of the 
birch in the spring or freshly 
painted scenery. My general 

frame of mind is as if I had never 
written a single book, as if I had 
no past, only a future. 

_ My article on the theater has 
met with success among the read- 
ers. Many articles and notices 
have been published about it, for 
the most part complimentary. 
There appeared even one entitled 
“The Article of a Wise Man.” 
And Philosofov, my old enemy, 
mumbled something like praise 
through his teeth, tho in doing it 
he looked like a man drinking 
seawater. . . . Curiously enough, 
Reinhardt has accepted my play, 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” and 
Yashka will be played by Moissi 
what will come of it? (January 
16, 1914.) 








. . . You may put on my plays 
“The Days of Our Life” and 
“ Anfissa’’ a thousand times, but 
if you do not produce “Anathema,” if you have forgotten “The 
Life of Man,” or if you laugh at “The Black Masks,” and pass 
indifferently by “The Ocean,” you have condemned me to death, 
you have left my body and thrown my soul out of the window. 
And now I am going to the cemetery where my unborn children 
are buried—The Revolution, Peace and War, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ahasuerus, and Samson—and I exclaim: Rise, my children! 
They are calling us! . . . (1915.) 





. . . [have completed “Samson in Chains.” This is a tragedy, 
large both in scope and in inner significance, colorful, broad, like 
“ Anathema.” Working in accordance with my views of the new 
theater, I have produced a tragedy of experiences, not a formal, 
psycho-real tragedy, which was difficult on account of the fact 
that the theme is historical and exotic. In tone and thought it is 
an exalted work, and while there is not a hint of war in it, it would 
be best suited for production during this grave period. But I do 
not want it produced until after the end of the war, when the 
madness will have passed. . . . (January 17, 1915.) 





LEONID ANDREYEV 


_.. 1 intend to produce “The Waltz of the Dogs”’ in one or 
two theaters, but it must be done under my own supervision. 
But I may not produce this play at all now, and will wait for the 
“ Andreyev” theater, where I will have my public and my own 
system. 

I have come to this conclusion, partly because of my contempt 
for the public, especially for the public that attends premiéres— 
“The Waltz of the Dogs” is a morality play, people should be 
summoned to it by the tolling of bells, and it should be preceded 
by a funeral march. But who can see morality plays now, and 
what theater could overcome this too earthly crowd that flocks 
to it. . . . (September 29, 1916.) 





It may be that after tragedy is felt in life, it will also be revived 
onthe stage. ‘Then “Samson in Chains” willseem different. Now 
it is out of place, an untimely 
guest. “We must pray, Pharaoh! 
It is essential that even the stones 
in the temple shall pray and be as 
hot as fire. But what is this? 
Samson will come, and he will hear 
the silence of the stones, and the 
temple will seem to him empty, 
devoid of God—and who will then 
halt his hand, if he should raise 
it against you?” 

But while waiting for the stones 
to turn hot, I feel miserable. All 
my spiritual being is conten- 
trated on tragedy—and I am 
alone, like a finger in a torn 
glove—all the other fingers feel 
warm, while this one is cold, even 
tho it sees the sky .. . : 

I shall not speak of the theaters 
now. You know their repertoire: 
comedy, farce, drama, drama, 
drama. There is no tragedy there, 
but since they can not get along 
without tragedy, as without the 
Holy Ghost, they introduce into 
the drama little bits of tragedy, 
simplified and adapted for the 
toothless, like cutlets of chopped 
meat. “Come down to earth! 
Come down to earth!” This is. 
the slogan of our times in Russia, 
and for that matter throughout 
the bourgeois world—and almost 
everybody follows it. 

At this time there is a tragedy 
being enacted in only one great 
theater—and that is the war. But see with what anguish and 
aversion its tragic forms and essence are received, how quickly 
a thousand little theaters are trying to drown the voice of Sinai 
in the squeaking of Punch and Judy! With the fury of frightened 
hens they try to offset the war’s wild power and stern challenge 
by their own little dramas and comedies. Accursed war, you may 
be as tragic as you like—they seem to say—but we will crush you 
with our drama and farce. We will break you down with our 
“Crooked Mirror,” and spit upon you in “The Bat.” Under the 
pretext of love for pure art, they turn away from books and works 
about the war. In unclean gossip about some ragged drunkards 
or cowards they strive with all their might to drown the voice 
of the war... 

I say all this in connection with my “Samson in Chains.” How 
can a theater produce it under these terrible circumstances? Who 
needs it?) Who will go to see it? Where would they find the 
necessary strength even to feel Samson? Oh, if it were only an 
ordinary Samson Ilyitch living with an ordinary Delilah Savishna 
—Just a spicy sex problem—then the soul of the actor would stir 
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like an awakened eagle, and the audience too would grow “emo- 
tional.’” But here is—God! Sinai! a prophet! Who wants it? 
... (February, 1915.) 





. . . Thave completed my “Samson in Chains.”” What a heavy 
van it was, and on what a high mountain I had to drag it! 

This is a real tragedy, call it what you will. My ideal of a 
tragedy is one at which Schopenhauer and his maid would cry at 
the same time. I don’t know whether I have succeeded com- 
pletely, but it is very close to my ideal. If I seem boastful, it does 
not matter. I know what I know. 

The production is difficult, it will require a great deal of energy 
and money, like “Anathema.’”’ But it is somewhat easier to pro- 
duce than “Anathema,” for the style is sustained, and the road is 
straight and clear, without tunnels. (1914.) 





You think the title, “The Waltz of the Dogs,” terrible? But it 
is just as sharp as “ He Who Gets Slapped’’—no less and no more. 
Just as “He Who Gets Slapped” is a generalization, a happy ex- 
pression characterizing a rather complicated group of phenomena, 
“The Waltz of the Dogs” is also a generalization. It is not inso- 
lence, it is not a challenge, or a hunt for the piquant. No! “The 


Waltz of the Dogs” represents the most hidden and cruel meaning 
of tragedy, which renounces the meaning and reason of human 
existence. The likening of the world and of human beings to 
dancing little dogs that some one is pulling by a string, while 
holding out bits of sugar, may perhaps be considered blasphemy, 
but it is not mere foolish indecorum . . 

This is a responsible work, and should be produced with deliber- 
ate courage. It will not be crowned with laurels—it will probably 
be adorned with thorns. Nor will they spare any gall and vinegar. 
Tam by nature not a fighter at all, I love peace and quiet family 
life. But what am I to do, after all? It is but necessary for a single 
wheel of a locomotive to leave the rail—and there is a wreck. It 
is but necessary to depart a single step from the trite and com- 
monplace, and there is war, an uproar, and instead of reviews 
there are indictments . 

“The Waltz of the Dogs” is not a casual work; it is not an 
artistic lapsus of mine; it is not the excuse of a writer who has lost 
his way. In this work my entire self is exprest. I have faith 
in it, I respect it, as an honest worker must respect his honest and 
successful achievement; and even if God Himself were to say to 
me that this work is poor, I would not believe Him. For if I 
believed that it is poor, I could not live at all. I would be ended. 
. . . (October 7, 1916.) 


Completing an Unfinished Novel by Jane Austen 


\ N Y HEN Jane Austen died, she left all her papers and 
manuscripts to her sister Cassandra, among them the 
rough draft of a novel, with notes indicating the course 
she had intended the story to take. This rough draft was pub- 
lished in the “Memoir” written by her nephew, Mr. Austen- 
Leigh, and called “The Watsons.’’* Now a certain Miss Oulton, 
said to have been long a close student of Jane Austen’s work, has 
undertaken the task of making a complete novel from the notes 
and the rough draft, and it is in the form she has given it that 
“The Watsons” now appears. 

Miss Oulton has done her work well, quite remarkably well, 
and all the better because she has not tried to round out the 
characters whose individualities and idiosyncrasies Jane Austen 
merely hinted at. There is the intriguing Penelope, who admitted 
that ‘she would rather have quarreling going on than nothing 
at all.”’ One can not help having a thrill of sympathy for Penel- 
ope, and would like to know her better. Tom Musgrave is an- 
other whose character, as Miss Austen would have handled it, 
holds immense possibilities, while the sensible, unaffected 
Elizabeth would surely have been the most likable of elder sisters. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has suggested that it was the depression 
due to the delayed publication of “Northanger Abbey”? which 
caused Miss Austen to throw “The Watsons” aside. Mr. Austen- 
Leigh, who, from the water-marks in the paper on which it was 
written, places “The Watsons” shortly after “Pride and Preju- 
dice” in point of time, has another and a very different reason 
for her neglect of this particular story: 


My own idea is . . . that the author became aware of the evil 
of having placed her heroine too low, in such a position of poverty 
and obscurity as, tho not necessarily connected with vulgarity, has 
a sad tendency to degenerate into it. . . . It was an error of which 
she was likely to become more sensible, as she . . . saw more of 
Society; certainly she never repeated it by placing the heroine of 
any subsequent work under circumstances likely to be unfavorable to 
the refinement of a lady. 


Yet, ironically enough, it is to these very circumstances that 
the rough draft of “The Watsons’”—for a rough draft it is, and 
remains, in spite of the conclusion neatly added by Miss Oulton 
—owes a very large part of its interest for modern readers. 





*Tae Watsons. By Jane Austen. Concluded by L. Oulton. 211 
pp. New York. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


It demonstrates, and with vividness, the immense contrast be- 
tween the position of the penniless girl of a century and a half 
ago, and the equally penniless girl of to-day. We are prone to 
forget how great, and, in a sense, how sudden, the change has been, 
prone to despise the women of our great-grandmothers’ time as 
husband-hunters and hypocrites. But when a girl’s one chance 
of escape from humiliation, drudgery and martyrdom lay in 
finding some one to marry, is it strange that she pursued the 
search with all the determination and all the wiles at her com- 
mand? There were four daughters in the Watson family: Emma, 
the youngest, who is the heroine of the novel; Elizabeth, Penelope 
and Margaret. Their father, a clergyman, was old, and when he 
died there would be nothing for them to do but “ take situations,” 
since their brothers, one a surgeon’s assistant, the other an 
attorney’s clerk, would not be able to support all four of them. 
To become a governess, a companion, or a poor relation, making 
herself useful and submitting to endless humiliations as the price 
of her board and lodging—these were the only alternatives then 
offered the unmarried woman without an independent income. 
No wonder that poor Emma is by far the most tearful of Jane 
Austen’s heroines, tho being a heroine, she nobly asserts “I 
would rather be teacher at a school—and I can think of nothing 
worse—than marry a man I did not like.” 

The dreary sameness of every-day existence as it was lived then, 
and by such people as Emma and her sisters, is more noticeable 
in this than in Jane Austen’s other books, because, being but a 
crude sketch, “The Watsons” shows little of the spirit, little of 
the irony and the wit, which belong to her finished work. It is 
not nearly so amusing as “Love & Freindship,” but it is valu- 
able as showing how very much her novels must have owed to 
careful polishing, the taking of infinite pains. For it is only very 
occasionally that we find in “The Watsons” a typical Jane Austen 
touch or phrase, a glimpse of that comedy sense she so supremely 
possest. Even had she finished it, “The Watsons” would 
probably have been inferior to her other work; and it may well 
have been a consciousness of this probable inferiority which 
prevented her from ever completing the book. 

Yet the deftness of the born teller of tales is apparent in this 
as in all her books, and the story has an interest of its own, apart 
from its presentation of certain social ideas and customs. That 
this should be so is merely one more bit of evidence of the genius 
of that extraordinary product of a country rectory, Jane Austen. 
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A Symposium for All Book-Lovers 
y NIME is the only sure and final arbiter in literature. 


Critics and literary students argue hotly for this or that 

favorite among contemporary writers; there are move- 
ments and schools and isolated groups of “new” poets or novel- 
ists who scornfully turn their backs on all that is old—and then 
there are the direct opposite of these, the conservatives, the re- 
actionaries, as some would call them, who cling tenaciously 
to the old names and traditions and see little to admire, much 
to condemn, in every effort at novelty in literary theme or 
expression. 

Who is right, who is wrong in this warfare of contemporaries the 
next age alone can decide, and that is a verdict none of us can 
anticipate with anything like certainty. Fifty years ago, who 
would have imagined that the birthday of Walt Whitman would 
be chosen annually above the birthday of any other American 
poet as an occasion for special rejoicing, a sort of national day in 
celebration of America’s contribution to literature? Or who 
would have supposed that the author of “Moby Dick” and 
“Pierre,” dying forgotten and unknown in his obscure New York 
home, would ultimately be recognized by many as one of the great 
creative writers of all time? Even Poe was a mere “jingle man” 
to his contemporaries, and it is the amazing reversal of the critical 
estimate of his genius, and the genius of others who suffered a like 
inappreciation at the hands of the censorious of their own genera- 
tion, that emphasizes Time’s fondness for staging certain dramatic 
revenges, and that serves as a salutary check to the exuberance of 
those students of letters who incline to treat living writers with a 
too assured finality of praise or blame. 


ee if it is impossible, on a last analysis, to hit upon the final 

and permanent verdict that we would like regarding contem- 
porary literature, of what use is it to try for a judgment in the 
matter at all? Of making lists of “best books” there is no end, 
and if these lists are going to be torn up by a derisive posterity, 
why trouble to make them? There is always the chance, how- 
ever, that some great and enduring work, hitherto unrecognized, 
perhaps, or in danger of being forgotten altogether, may fall into 
the net of the list-makers and thus become a subject for apprecia- 
tive study, a factor in the development of our literary future. 
But of still greater value than this, the very making of these lists 
serves to bring into review, and in a manner that is at once sugges- 
tive and stimulating, the whole literary achievement of a period. 
It is an essay, that each undertakes for himself, in comparative 
literature, and the result is an amassing of treasure that might 
else have escaped us. Choosing favorites is a pleasant, if be- 
wildering, task, and if undertaken conscientiously should train one 
to sift the genuine from the spurious qualities that give to a book 
its intrinsic and, hence, its lasting value. 


HE historical, if not the critical, value of choosing our literary 
favorites is abundantly evident in the symposium of ten lead- 
ing writers who discust in the May number of the INTERNATIONAL 
Boox Review the “Ten Best Books of the Century.” Each of 
these writers, it will be remembered, selected what he or she con- 
sidered the ten best books published since the year 1900. The 
result was a remarkably long and varied list of titles, in which 
there were few duplications, testifying to the wide range of books, 
both in theme and execution, published during the period indi- 
cated, and emphasizing the fact, if it needed emphasis, that 
among the critics themselves there is a quite startling diversity of 
tastes and literary standards. Since the publication of this 
symposium there has been a wide-spread discussion of its findings. 
As was to be expected, indignant partizans of books that were not 
chosen by the ten writers who conducted the inquiry in the Boox 
Review were heard from, while in other periodicals the matter was 
taken up and supplementary lists published, all of which has 
greatly increased the interest and the scope of a discussion that at 
first had seemed little more than a pastime, with only a moder- 
ately educational value. Finally, letters have been received from 
readers of this magazine complaining that as the “Ten Best 
Books”? were selected by professional writers the lists published 
in the INTERNATIONAL Book Review represent the critical opinion 
of only one—and that a limited—class of students, while lists 
gaging the popular as well as the professional literary taste 
shoald not be confined to any class. Hence, it has been urged that 
the INTERNATIONAL Book Review open its columns to its readers 
for a further symposium on this theme. 


PPRECIATING the unique value of such a discussion, to be 
carried on as suggested, the readers of this magazine are now 
asked to send in to the editor their lists of the “Ten Best Books 
of the Century”—the ten best books, in the opinion of the list- 
makers, that have been published in this, or any, country since 
1900. From these lists, thus submitted, a final list will then be 
compiled containing the ten books receiving the greatest number of 
votes. This final, composite list will thus come to represent the 
ten favorite books, chosen from among the publications of the 
last twenty-three years by the 110,000 readers of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL Book Rreview—an effort to determine contemporary lit- 
erary favorites that has probably not been attempted before on 
so large a scale 


N DISCUSSIONS of this kind, as they have been conducted 
hitherto, anything like what might be called a composite 
opinion—an opinion that might be set down as representative of 
the taste and judgment of the averagereader—has been practically 
impossible to obtain, owing to the difficulty of reaching the 
various classes of people, professional and otherwise, who are 
at the same time students and lovers of all kinds of books. And 
it is the average reader who is, after all, the final arbiter as to the 
right and the wrong, the good and the bad, in contemporary 
literature. What ten books of this century—that is, of the last 
twenty-three years—are destined to live through future genera- 
tions, as the great books of the past live with us? That is the 
question in the settlement of which the InreRNaTIoNAL Book 
REVIEW now invites its readers to participate. In order to 
give ample time for a careful consideration of this question, 
answers will be received until and including October 15, the final 
result to be announced in the December number of the Book 
Review. Besides sending in their votes as to the best ten books 
of the century, it may be that some of our readers may wish to 
give a brief statement of the reasons governing them in making 
their choice. Such detailed expression of opinion will be of un- 
doubted value in reaching a conclusion and will be used, as far 
as the limits of space will permit, in reporting the results of the 
symposium. In this discussion, it will be seen, the participants 
become their own judge and jury—and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the verdict coming from so large and impartial a court 
will have a unique value in determining the comparative excellence 
of contemporary literary achievement. CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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The Indiscretions 


of Clare Sheridan 


By W alter Littlefield 


FTER she had immor- 
A talized the potential mur- 
derers of Mgr. Butchka- 
vitch in clay, plaster and bronze, 
and in “ Mayfair to Moscow,” and 
had lampooned her deluded Amer- 
ican admirers in “My American 
Diary,” Mrs. Clare Sheridan was 
commissioned by a newspaper 
editor to “report” persons and 
things in Europe as they were last 
year. The result is her third 
book, “ West and East.’’(*) 

I trust the readers of this maga- 
zine will pardon me if I make a 
slight departure from the rule in 
dealing with “West and East” 
and its author. Both seem to in- 
vite psychiatric, rather than liter- 
ary, treatment. To say that the 
author out-margots Margot would 
be quite unjust to the wife of the 
former British Prime Minister. 
For, where Margot merely regaled 
her readers with impulses and im- 
pressions which very often lacked 
good taste, Clare parades her im- 
pulses and impressions as opinions 
and judgments, which invariably 
distort the truth. Again and 
again her ignorance of history, 
current and otherwise, causes her 
to commit asburdities of which 
Mrs. Asquith could never have 
been guilty. 

She wondered why, when she emerged from her first alleged 
interview with Mussolini at Lausanne and said, “ He is wonderful,” 
the correspondent of La Stampa should have laughed “that pecu- 
liar, derisive laugh that is so typical of the Latin.”’ She did not 
know that the Turin paper was owned and edited by the new 
Premier’s inveterate enemies. She took that laugh as typical, and 
straightway began to base impressions on it which were to become 
quite hysterical a few days later in Rome. At Constantinople 
she thinks it very impolite that the English should be aiding the 
Greeks against the Turks after the English pledge of neutrality, 
utterly oblivious of the mandate Greece had received from the 
Supreme Council to execute the Treaty of Sévres. The Turks 
treated her well at Lausanne. And so did the Germans, after she 
crossed the new Belgian frontier. Here, however, she can not re- 
strain a slap at her hosts of the year before. She observes an 
ascetic workman with a Communist badge, and interrupts her 
meditation as to whether Charlemagne was French or German, to 
jot down this seeming paradox: 

In the United States communism is illegal and punishable with 
prison. What a contrast between liberal Belgium and free America! 
The influences which caused her change of heart in regard to 

Germany are not revealed. Possibly they had no more material 
origin than that evasive thing called temperament. Possibly 
she had been reading Nitti and Keynes, for her tears fur- 
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nish a sentimental epilog to their 
arguments. But whatever the 
influence, there is apparently no 
doubt of her conversion, for 
she writes: 


German arrogance had disap- 
peared. There is nothing like 
suffering to purify and spiritu- 
alize an individual or a nation. 
The German nation was being 
humiliated. One was conscious 
of the French effort to crush and 
break it. But the individual 
German spirit was not broken; 
his “head was bloody but un- 
bowed.” 


Thus the fact of Germany’s 
contrition, purification, spiritu- 
alization and possible resurrection 
having been established, the ap- 
peal for justice naively follows 


Forgiveness should always fol- 
low punishment. When after a 
punishment I have ever said that 
I was sorry and my apology was 
not accepted, my humility was 
turned into fury. An impotent 
fury, maybe, but nevertheless a 
fury that did not make for recon- 
struction of peace in the house- 
hold. It will be the same with 
Germany. Nations are as indi- 
viduals. It is no longer a ques- 
tion to-day of being pro- or anti- 
German; it is a case of being 
sane or insane. 


Just so. 

Charlotte Bronté was never more sensitive to landscape and 
thermal phenomena in preparing her readers for tragedy or ro- 
mance than is Mrs. Sheridan in furnishing a sympathetic prelude 
to the vagaries of temperament: The Switzerland of Geneva is 
very different from that of Lausanne, while Rome becomes a 
scenic reflection of her hatred of the Dux of the Fascisti. She is 
also supersensitive to the mental reaction she produces in others, 
and invariably ascribes their impatience, intolerance or indiffer- 
ence to some personal idiosyncrasy, on which she henceforth al- 
lows her imagination to dwell. It never occurs to her that the 
cause of her complaint may have been within herself, while they 
were merely making heroic efforts to conceal their exasperation 
or boredom. 

Her chapters are teeming with examples of subjective analysis, 
and consequently of subjective deductions, often based upon the 
most casual objective observation. At the Geneva Conference 
Lord Balfour is represented as “sometimes counting the flies on 
the ceiling, or else covering his face with his hand that none may 
read his thoughts”; M. Hanotaux’s eyebrows have “an upward 
Mephistophelian slant,” and “he adopted a look of nauseation 
at the mere sound of the language” —the German language; the 
Marquis Imperiali is “not overloaded with brains, but always 
courteous”; and finally there is an observation the correctness of 
which Americans have recently had the opportunity to estimate: 
Lord Robert Cecil “has a longer spine, and longer limbs and 
longer, bonier fingers than any one who ever lived, and when he 
speaks he delivers his speeches as tho they were sermons.” 
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At Smyrna, in spite of his fair hair, blue eyes and Georgian 
face, Mustafa Kemal Pasha is unmasked: “I realized the Ori- 
ental in him at once, his ceremonious attitude and his unfathom- 
able thoughts.” At first we wonder why she declares the gentle 
Queen Marie of Roumania to have “all the instincts of an actress, 
altho sometimes she over-rehearses the part, and on this occasion 
there was no gallery,” and then a page or two later we may sur- 
mise the truth: “I was not allowed to utter a word, while she 
told me very forcibly what she thought of me for having shaken 
hands with people who had murdered her Russian royal 
family.” ; 

It is also possible that her analysis of Roumania’s Queen 1s 
somewhat colored by the advice of a mysteriously polite gentle- 
man—‘rather slim, with long, white, girlish hands, almost an 
Aubrey Beardsley type with a blasé expression”—whom she 
encountered on the train between Boulogne and Paris, who 
showed her around the Paris of erratic and erotic foreigners with 
persistent avowals that it was the Paris of the French, and who 
curiously turned up at Bucharest to see that Mrs. Sheridan 
obtained a similarly perverted view of the “Little Paris” of 
Roumania. 

In Paris: “My newly found friend called for me in his car and 
took me out to luncheon, and fetched me every evening to show 
me Paris night life... . And this—I said to myself after the first 
few hours—this is Paris! . . . The air was full of sex complex. 
The books, the papers and the theaters have accomplished the 
nudity of mind compared to which the nudity of form is neg- 
ligible.” Naturally the Montmartre she sees is that of the “Café 
of the Dead,” but, paradoxical as it may seem, in the operatic 
setting of “Louise.’’ In Bucharest: She observes “ Little Paris” 
through the windows of Mamarosh Blank et Cie., with which 
concern’ her mysterious friend appeared to have some con- 
nection. 

She manages to cheat the Swiss customs officials on the Ger- 
man-Swiss frontier; but “I wonder why all this tyranny at every 
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frontier; how could men ever have made frontiers so hateful with 
futile and unnecessary red tape?” On the Bulgar-Roumanian 
frontier it is different. Here, thanks to the way she had exploited 
Stamboulisky’s propaganda for a “Green Internationale,” a 
corps of officials smilingly bow her on her way to Bucharest. 

Before we come to the Kipling and Mussolini interviews, it is 
just as well to cite two others, which certainly appear to be in- 
discretions on somebody’s part. In Berlin she meets her old friend 
Litvinov at the Soviet Embassy. She imagines that all transport 
to Moscow has broken down, and he looks perplexed when she 
says: “I will take a lot of food in with me.” 


“Food? But you can buy food in Russia if you have the money,” 
he answered. 

I thought confusedly of the Russian famine reliefs that we have 
all worked for. 

“What does it all mean? 
away from me with a cynical expression. 
become bourgeois,” he said bitterly. 


T don’t understand.” Litvinov looked 
“Revolutions to-day 


At Constantinople she met the Ottoman Veliat, he who was 
presently to be made Caliph by the Angora Assembly. He un- 
blushingly assured her and confessed to her that had Germany 
won “we should have been a German colony.” 

Everybody remembers the Kipling interview of last summer 
which kept the cables hot and the radio working overtime with 
denials and counter-denials for a few days. One turns the pages 
wondering whether Kipling’s denial of September 12 will be 
reproduced: 


I did not give Mrs. Clare Sheridan an interview, and did not say 
the things I have seen ascribed to me. 


It is not reproduced. There is not the vaguest reference to it. 
On the contrary, we are assured by a notice printed on the jacket 
of this book: “The interview with him, it will be recalled, created 
a sensation, and here it is given in full for the first time.” Altho 
the reader of the book will never be able to peruse therein the 
Kipling denial, there remains sufficient evidence to show that 
whatever the poet might have said to his Sussex neighbor, he 
had no suspicion that he was to be publicly quoted. That admits 
of no possible doubt. 

But if Mrs. Sheridan pursues Kipling with questionable jour- 
nalistic ethics, what can be said of her pursuit of Mussolini? 
Here, whatever has been restored to her original story from Rome, 
whatever additions have been made to it, the venom of her hatred 
is superlatively magnified and even betrays itself in her intro- 
duction, where, after quoting the Premier of Italy, she says: “ And 
Mussolini sometimes inadvertently speaks the truth.” 

When the alleged interview appeared in the New York paper 
even the things which were printed there were so extraordinary, 
so utterly out of keeping with what the intimates of Mussolini 
had led me to believe, that I wrote to one of them for information. 
My request, however, had been anticipated by my correspondent, 
who had already written to me: 


I wonder whether you know the reason of Clare Sheridan’s hate 
for Mussolini, She apparently came to Rome and asked Mussolini 
to sit for her. Mussolini answered that he believed that marble 
monuments should only be made for the dead, and “I feel so very 
much alive,” he said. Clare Sheridan, who is not accustomed to 
being refused, hotfooted it off home and poured forth all her ire in 
the article. I have been making some inquiries here and I can find 
no evidence that Clare Sheridan ever spoke to Mussolini at all or that 
she has ever seen him, except at a distance. 


Clare Sheridan has been called a brilliant and gifted woman. 
She is all of that. Her idealization in plastic form of the rulers 
of Soviet Russia was an extraordinary performance. The scenic 
backgrounds, the human environment against which and in 
which she manipulates her fabricated puppets in “West and 
East’ would cause novelists of fame to stand mute with admira- 
tion, possibly with envy. It would, indeed, be romance were it 
not for the fact that, while there is a heroine, there is no 
hero. 
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A Day with Dr. Johnson at the Turk’s Head 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


OME MEN are born Johnsonians, some men achieve 
Johnson, and no few, I fancy, have Johnson thrust upon 
them. Mr. Brrell, of course, belongs preeminently to 

the first class. To the third belong those whom one may mention 
merely to dispose of as irrelevant, those uncomfortable and thin- 
blooded readers, imperfectly endowed with human nature, and 
poorly nourished on the humanities, whose standards of litera- 
ture are entirely “cerebral”? and contemporary, readers always 
ready to think the worst of 
“standard authors,” to dis- 
regard them as traditional 
superstitions and _ deposi- 
tories of superseded thought. 
These readers do not value 
an author for what he is, 
but for what he thinks, and, 
if his opinions seem anti- 
quated or antipathetic to 
them, they ignore him as 
valueless. They have their 
reward. 

In this class too, it is to 
be feared, must be counted 
the majority of youth. 
“Happy indeed,” says Mr 
Birrell, in his introduction 
to the second volume of Mr. 
Shorter’s “ Boswell,’ (?) “are 
the young folk whose lot 
it will be to read ‘it’ for the 
first time in this edition.” 
Yet it is to be questioned 
whether, at any period, 
Johnson has been a young 
man’s author. And this is 
quite natural. Indeed, one 
is inclined to feel that it 
would be unnatural other- 
wise. To be born a young 
Johnsonian is to be born 
middle-aged. Normal youth is for the literature that reflects 
its vivid and eager sensations, its passions, its dreams, its 
illusions, and all the Stwrm und Drang of its first impact with 
life. It is all for beauty, spiritual and intellectual adventure and 
unrest, a heady, keen, highly charged expressiveness. It is im- 
patient of the accepted, the settled-down, the mature. It must 
have fire and music, abandon, nervous and emotional energy. 
What we call experience, with its balance, its suspended judg- 
ments, its relative wisdom, its broad and deep tolerance, is very 
properly not yet its province. That it takes all sorts to make a 
world it has yet to learn. Life and literature made in its own 
image are what it seeks, and 1ts own young ego is the measure of 
all things. When we are reading Keats and Shelley, in the 
period of “ poetry’s divine first finger touch,” or are reading Mr. 
Ezra Pound or Mr. James Joyce, it is not to be expected that we 
have any time or inclination for a prosaic old fogy like “the great 
lexicographer.” 

But that does not mean that Dr. Johnson may not come to 
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In the dress he wore during the trip 
to the Hebrides 


have his day with us. Some one has said that the eighteenth 
century is always the century of the middle-aged. How im- 
patient we all were with it once, and it must be noticed 
as a curious sign of the times that even this most impatient of 
young centuries, even among some of its younger critics, is 
seen to be undergoing a reaction toward the eighteenth century 
with its virile common sense, and unfevered writing, as 
against the emotional idealism and “romantic” impressionistic 
writing of what Boswell 
would term ‘the last age.” 
We would really seem to be 
coming to value it for what 
it is rather than to dismiss 
it for what it is not. Its 
very concreteness, its firm- 
footed reality, which we 
once regarded as _ lifeless, 
material and prosaic, is 
beginning to reassert its 
charm of order and sane and 
forcible utterance. Perhaps 
Pope was a poet, after all! 
Even Dr Johnson’s own 
poetry is no longer ignored: 

His 


numbers wore the 
vesture of the age, 

But, *neath its beating, 

the great heart was heard. 

And as for that “ves- 
ture of the age,” the term 
“seudo-classicism”’ is no 
longer accepted as an 
entirely adequate dismissal. 
We no longer deny it some 
of the real classic virtues. 
And of these, at his best, 
Dr. Johnson remains the 
permanent and impressive 
master. Let him be as 
wrong-headed, on occasion, 
as perverse and superseded in his judgments as you please, 
he remains, and will remain, a great writer, as he was a great and 
uniquely human being. In reading him, and reading of him, we 
more than ever realize that common sense so preeminent may 
have an absolute beauty, as, in his own and Boswell’s pages, it is 
undoubtedly “a joy forever.” 

The finality alike of his conversation and his writing leaves us, 
as it left his contemporaries, with nothing to say. It is the last 
word. When he knocks you down, as was his forthright way 
with impudent booksellers, you have to admit that he did it as 
justly as brilliantly, and once for all. The thing could not be 
said better, and more often than not the thing said is as everlast- 
ingly true as granite. It has an inevitability singularly impressive, 
an almost Biblical finality. It isno sooner said than it seems in- 
spiringly self-evident, as tho it had been said from the beginning 
of the world. Among Mr. Birrell’s essays is one entitled “The 
Gospel According to Dr. Johnson,” and in it Mr. Birrell brings 
together a number of the Doctor’s typical dicta, a few of which 
shall be transcribed here for the good of the reader’s soul: 





JAMES BOSWELL 


From an original sketch by 
George Langton 


Your father begot you and your mother bore you. Honor them 
both. Husbands, be faithful to your wives. Wives, forgive your 
husbands’ unfaithfulness—once. 
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No grown man who is dependent on the will, that is the whim, of 
another can be happy, and life without enjoyment is intolerable 
gloom. Therefore, as money means independence and enjoyment, 
get money, and having got it keep it. A spendthrift is a fool. 

The only liberty worth turning out into the street for, is the 
liberty to do what you like in your own inn. All work is bondage. 

Never get excited about causes you do not understand, or about 
people you have never seen. Keep Corsica out of your head. 

Life is a struggle with either poverty or ennui; but it is better to 
be rich than to be poor. 

Death is a terrible thing to face. The man who says he is not 
afraid of it lies. Yet, as murderers have met it bravely on the 
scaffold, when the time comes so perhaps may I. In the meantime 
I am horribly afraid. The future is dark. I should like more 
evidence of the immortality of the soul. 

There is great solace in talk. We—you and I—are shipwrecked 
on a wave-swept rock. At any moment one or other of us, perhaps 
both, may be carried out to sea and lost. For the time being we 
have a modicum of light and warmth, of meat and drink. Let us 
constitute ourselves a club, stretch out our legs and talk. 

If any tyrant prevents your goings out and your comings in, fill 
your pockets with large stones and kill him as he passes. ‘Then 
go home and think no more about it. Never theorize about Revo- 
lution. Finally, pay your score at your club and your final Debt , 
to Nature generously and without casting the account too narrowly. 
. . . Be a good fellow, and don’t insist upon being remembered more 
than a month after you are dead. 


“Grief is a species of idleness” is one other of the innumerable 
deep sayings that might be added to this abridged confession of 
faith; and of Johnson’s peculiar kind of grave wit this saying 
@ propos Dr. Warburton, during the Doctor’s famous interview 
with George III, is a good example. The King had remarked 
that Pope made Warburton a bishop. “True, Sir,” retorted 
Johnson, “but Warburton did more for Pope; he made him a 
Christian.” And is there anything in biography more wholly 
satisfying than Johnson’s tremendous letter to Lord Chester- 
field? * 


Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling 
that the Publick should consider me as owing that to a Patron which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 


Age can not wither this. We read it with the same thrill of 
victorious joy as we still 
recall some famous 
battle, as we say “ Ac- 
tium,” for mstance, or 
some other immortal, 
decisive event. It is 
more like a great deed 
than a letter. It is like 
something out of Plu- 
tarch. Never was such 
a monument of—a man. 
Aman! All we can say 
of Boswell’s “Life” is 
summed up when we 
say that there is scarcely 
elsewhere in literature 
such a portrayal of a 


man. Of all that we 
mean when we say 
“character” it is the 


masterly apotheosis. 

There have been those 
who, “with the small 
man’s spite against a 
large one’ —the phrase is = a 
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Professor ‘Trent’s—have 
endeavored to make out 
that Johnson is the crea- 
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From an old print reproduced in the Temple Bar Edition of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” 


tion of Boswell’s imaginative hero-worship. “It is hard to say,” 
wittily comments Professor Trent on this attitude, “whether such 
hypothetical attempts should be pronounced mainly lacking in 
taste or mainly lacking in sense. In other words, and to put it 
mildly, those persons are singularly unfortunate who minimize or 
forget the part a great man plays in a biography of himself.” That 
Johnson survives for us in so marvelously living a fashion is 
incontestably due to Boswell’s art as a biographer, an art which 
all agree entitles the curious little man to the honors of “ genius,” 
but, as Professor Trent asks, could he have made such a great 
book out of any one else, any of the other distinguished members 
of the famous Club at the Turk’s Head, for instance? There is 
but one answer, and Professor Trent makes it with satisfying 
force: “Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ owes its importance to the fact 
that Johnson was probably on the whole the most extraor- 
dinary human being of high character then residing in Great 
Britain.” This, too, is Mr. Birrell’s conclusion, thus finely stated: 


Let it never be forgotten for a moment that behind Boswell, behind 
Reynolds, behind Mrs. Thrale, Miss Burney and the rest of the busy 
crew of Editors, Critics, Anecdotists, and Commentators, there stands 
out against the black sky of the past, Johnson’s own Character, 
which was powerful enough to impress, on all who fell within the 
sphere of his imperious influence, that one and the same stamp of 
essential Unity which almost alone can secure for a dead man a 
permanent place in the minds of succeeding generations. 


And so bear witness, one after another, the various distin- 
guished Johnsonians to whom Mr. Clement Shorter, the general 
editor of this noble edition, has allotted the congenial task of 
writing introductions to its several volumes. We owe much to 
Mr. Shorter’s long and faithful love of letters, and, as to think of 
him is perhaps particularly to think of Charlotte Bronté, it will 
not be out of place to parenthesize here the indignant champion- 
ship of the Doctor by the novelist of “Jane Eyre.” I quote it 
from an admirable paper by Mr. John Bailey on “Johnson 
without Boswell.” Some one had said that Charlotte Bronté 
was “always talking about clever people, such as Johnson and 
Sheridan.” “Now, you don’t know the meaning of clever,” she 
flashed out; “Sheridan might be clever—scamps often are; but 
Johnson hadn’t a spark of ‘cleverality’ in him.” On which Mr. 
Bailey makes this most weleome comment: “That remark really 
gives the essence of Johnson and the key to the great qualities of 
his work; for, in his case, even more than in most, the prose was 
the man. Whoever wants ‘cleverality,) whoever wants what 
Mr. Bernard Shaw _ is 
supplying to the present 
generation, had best 
leave Johnson alone. 
The signal merit of John- 
son’s writing is that he 
always means what he 
says and always says 
what he means.” 

But to return to Mr. 
Shorter and his jury of 
eleven Johnsonians, in- 
cluding himself. In as- 
signing their task to his 
several contributors Mr. 
Shorter has had the ad- 
mirable editorial idea of 
inviting them to concern 
themselves in the main 
with those years of John- 
son’s life covered by the 
volumes they introduce. 
Thus each introductory 
paper is not merely an 
appreciation at large, 
but a study in particular 
of the Doctor at succes- 
sive stages of his fortunes 
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and development. The benefit of 
such a plan is evident, as Johnson 
is thus presented to us in all his 
various aspects and vicissitudes, 
with a body of converging com- 
ment by sympathetic experts of 
great illuminative value as the 
result. By dividing the intro- 
ductions equally between English 
and American Johnsonians, nam- 
ing the edition “The Temple 
Bar” Edition, and giving it into 
the hands of Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. to print, and to Mr. 
Gabriel Wells, the well-known 
Fifth Avenue bibliophile and 
bibliopole, to publish, Mr. Shorter 
has appropriately gained for his 
edition the agreeable character of 
an Anglo-American enterprise, 
which is as it should be, for 
Johnson hero-worship has long 
since taken vigorous root in what 
he used to refer to as “the Ameri- 
can Plantations,” as his fame is 
the pride of the whole English- 
speaking race. 

The most valuable collection 
of Johnsoniana in the world is 
gaat. or oMrs'RuB. Adam sof 
Buffalo, who introduces the 
seventh volume, and to whom 
we owe all the delightful illustrations with which the edi- 
tion is enriched, the photographs of the same having been 
made by Mr. George J. Hare, also of Buffalo. Among these, 
in particular, is a portrait of Johnson by Reynolds, originally 
owned by the late Mr. McFadden of Philadelphia, which has 
never been produced before, a portrait of peculiar significance as 
having caught a wistfulness and sensitiveness in the familiar 
face which we find in no other portrait, a quality hinting at that 
_ deeper spiritual side of Johnson’s nature which, as we shall see 
later, Mr. Drinkwater feels must have been there, but which he 
finds somewhat missing from Boswell’s portrayal. Another 
American Johnsonian, whom we certainly could not have spared 
from so representative a Johnson club, is Mr. A. Edward Newton, 
whose “Amenities of Book-Collecting” has recently won him 
a distinguished place in that company of those rare spirits, such 
as Frognal Dibdin, John Hill Burton, Andrew Lang, who have 
written of books with a lover’s passion, that peculiarly human 
and beloved hierarchy that has Charles Lamb for its patron saint. 
There is a boyish gusto in Mr. Newton’s bookishness that is 
immensely magnetic and infectious, and he has done nothing 
better than the natural, open-hearted piece of writing with which 
he introduces the fifth volume, and which he appropriately dates 
from “The Green Man, Ashbourne,” in Derbyshire, where, when 
the old house belonged to Johnson’s friend, Dr. Taylor, Johnson 
and Boswell spent a time of much memorable talk, as is to be 
duly found in the record. Mr. Newton also takes us with him 
on a vivid visit to the house in 17 Gough Street, five minutes’ 
walk from the “Cheshire Cheese” of sacred memory, where 
Johnson made his dictionary. This house is now a Johnson 
shrine, presided over by Mrs. Dyble, to whom Mr. Newton pays 
a charming tribute, and justly gives her “a place i’ the story.” 
This anecdote will show how high Mrs. Dyble deserves to rank 
among true-blue Johnsonians: 


R. B. Adam Collection, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Dyble is a soldier’s wife, and when her husband was fighting 
in France, she, during the air-raids on London, thought it unworthy 
of a soldier’s wife to seek refuge in the “tubes,” as her neighbors were 
doing: on the contrary, she climbed to the top of the house, and in 
the attic, the room in which Johnson coined the famous definitions 
for his Dictionary, read through the night Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son,’ the book which has so happily beguiled so many gen- 





HOUSE IN BOLT COURT, LONDON, WHERE JOHNSON 
LIVED AND DIED 


erations of readers. Boswell has, 
no doubt, been read under many 
strange conditions. .. . 


but surely none stranger. How- 
ever, a love of Johnson would 
seem to inspire dauntlessness, for 
Mr. Birrell tells us, in his intro- 
duction, of an occasion on which 
the members of the Johnson 
Club no less intrepidly faced the 
same danger in the same room. 
It was on the 13th of December, 
1915, that, “met, as their wont 
is, to celebrate an anniversary of 
the lexicographer’s death—they 
were incommoded by the appear- 
ance of a Zeppelin, hovering over 
their heads, and discharging its 
deadly contents in the immediate 
neighborhood. In a spirit of true 
Johnsonian composure the Club 
carried on its proceedings.” 

Another American contributor, 
Professor Trent, I have already 
laid under contribution, and I 
regret that I have not space to 
do more than refer to Professor 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker’s in- 
troduction to the first volume of 
Boswell’s “Tour,” which very 
properly follows the “Life.” The 
English contributors, after Mr. 
Birrell, include Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. John Drinkwater, Mr. Walter De La Mare, and Mr. Richard 
Ashe King. Mr. Reade’s contribution is particularly valuable 
from a historical point of view, for the new light it throws on 
Johnson’s forbears, disposing effectually of the fallacy that 
Johnson was a “sport” (in the scientific sense), an “exotic genius 
who seemed to belie all the qualities of his predecessors in blood.” 
“He was,” says Mr. Reade, “essentially a man, and a man of 
substantial character, whose ancestry has a very direct bearing 
upon our understanding of his personality.” He came of good 
blood on both sides, and his mother’s family had many distin- 
guished and aristocratic connections. 

Of the other introductions Mr. John Drinkwater’s takes the 
most original “angle.’”’ As we have hinted, Mr. Drinkwater is. 
solicitous about “the other Johnson of whom Boswell was hardly 
aware,” but of whom we do get occasional glimpses in his talk that 
“suddenly remind us of a profound life lived beyond the range of 
all clubs and Boswells”—Johnson the lonely artist and wanderer 
in the deep places of the soul. “The strain of melancholy,” 
says Mr. Drinkwater, “which Johnson brought into his social 
life was no doubt in a way a reflection of those lonely contempla- 
tions, but that is the most we hear of it.” The “Life,” Mr. 
Drinkwater thinks, “has made him in the popular mind a rather 
grimmer figure than is justified if we look a little beyond Boswell’s 
vision. His pontifical manner was real enough, no doubt, but 
even when it is most in evidence there are touches all the time to 
remind us of a very gentle and wistful spirit that was perhaps 
after all the truest thing about him.” Johnsonians will thank 
Mr. Drinkwater for emphasizing this somewhat neglected side 
of their hero. 

Altogether, Mr. Shorter is indeed justified in claiming that 
“the wise reader . . . will be satisfied that he has here the best 
printed edition of Boswell’s great book that has ever been given 
to the world.” In typography, paper, binding, and the general 
style of its format, it is certainly a very beautiful book, shapely, 
with a touch of sumptuousness, and yet friendly and comfortable 
to hand and eye. Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. are to be 
congratulated on so noble a piece of book-making. Mr. Shorter 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Summer Reading at a Writers’ Colony 
A Little Drama of Best Books 


HE wind, rustling 
through the dense 
green of the pine- 

trees, sounded lke waves 
washing one after another 
upon a pebbly beach. It 
was a ceaseless music that 
eradually smoothed away 
the tiny irritations engen- 
dered in the mind by the 
hot distraction of the.city. 
Set among the trees, each 
one concealed from the other 
by friendly foliage, were the 
small studios, buildings of 
one room and with glowing 
fireplaces, simply furnished 
with chairs and tables and 
the inevitable typewriters. 
In each studio one of the 
arts was suffering that con- 
tinual rebirth which is called 
creation. 

One building contained a 
painter who laid the pigment upon his canvas, placidly aware of 
the fact that he was to be interrupted by no postman, landlady, 
unexpected friends, telephone calls, or the raucous noises of the 
city street. In another a composer picked out note after note on 
his piano, safely protected by his screened windows from insects, 
and hearing only the chattering of squirrels and chipmunks and 
the bubbling song of the thrush. Still another studio housed a 
poet who spun out his rimes in a hayen of silence which he knew 
would be but briefly disturbed by the quiet placing of a lunch- 
basket on his doorstep at the noon hour. Over all this the sun 
glowed down, ruddy and companionable. So these creators 
would work all day protected by a rule that forbade uninvited 
guests, and in the early evening they would repair to Colony 
Hall, the main building, where they would dine and then pass a 
quiet evening talking of books and music and pictures, or merely 
smoking and meditating on the morrow’s work. At an early 
hour they would disperse and seek the blessed comfort of cool 
sheets and deep slumber. 

This is the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, that green 
haven for creative artists set down in the most beautiful portion 
of New Hampshire, over whose placid woodlands and meadows 
the blue cone of Monadnock looms, a friendly and protecting 
sign that here nature is preeminent. The years have witnessed 
a growth at Peterborough. Studios have been added until the 
colony now offers refuge for a decidedly large group. Each year 
it opens early in June and continues until the end of Septem- 
ber. This year is an unusual one in many respects. For one 
thing, a reunion of old colonists is under way. For another, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, for years a member of the colony, 
is absent on a European trip. And for a third reason, there is 
an extremely large group of important writers present, writers 
who touch practically all the facets of modern literature. 

In such a gathering as this the subject of summer reading 
should be of importance. It would be like discovering what 
brand of honey bees love the most. The answer is easy: each 
bee loves his own kind the most. But this must be developed, 
and to do it properly the writer must turn to drama. Be it 
understood that the dialog which follows is for the most part 


From a photograph by Haas. 





GOOD FORM ON THE PART OF HORSES AND RIDERS WHEN 
JUMPING IN 


From “Riding Astride for Girls,” by Ivy Maddison. 


imaginary. These opinions 
have (A la George Moore) 
been deliberately placed in 
the mouths of long-suffering 
authors who came to Peter- 
borough for peace and ac- 
tually get but little of it 
from the ubiquitous writer 
of these paragraphs. Let the 
little drama be called “Sum- 
mer Reading at a Writers’ 
Colony,” and let the im- 
pertinent reporter of it stand 
for that wider public that 
does not specialize in spe- 
cific types of letters. 

First there must be a 
scene. It shall be the Bar- 
nard Studio, a large and 
commodious building with 
two rooms, pleasantly fur- 
nished, and newly swept for 
the expected guests. The 
Reporter hovers anxiously at 
the door awaiting the appearance of the writers. 

Padraic Colum (entering suddenly with a copy of “Castle 
Conquer,” his just-published novel, under his arm)—Speaking of 
novels for summer reading 

Elinor Wylie (entering with equal suddenness with a copy of 
“Black Armour” in her hand)—Speaking of poetry for summer 
reading 

Alfred Kreymborg (entering very quietly with a copy of “ Puppet 
Plays” clasped to his bosom)—Speaking of drama for summer 
reading 

The Anthologist—(waving a green and brown tome, “The 
Peterborough Anthology,” in the air)—Speaking of anthologies 
for summer reading 


PAIRS 
( Holt) 

















A LITTLE FISHING VILLAGE BIDS YOU WELCOME 
From “Ambling Through Acadia,” by Charles Hanson Towne. : (Century) 
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A CALL FOR THE AUTHOR 


From “The Powder of Sympathy,” by Christopher Morley. 
(Doubleday-Page) 


But order must be restored, and, as each writer arrives, his 
own books are dextrously taken away from him at the door, and 

~ he is led to a seat, his expression naturally growing rather forlorn. 

With some diffidence the Reporter begins the proceedings. 

The Reporter—Here we are, so to speak, in the very heart of 
summer. And with summer come the thoughts of long days, 
days of vacation in the mountains or at the seashore. Summer 
means rest to many people and together with that rest should go 
the mild mental stimulus that is afforded by books. Now there 
are many kinds of books. Various appetites crave various 
flavors, and, of course, there is a wide diversity in people’s tastes 
in books. Here at my elbow are catalogs from the various pub- 
lishers. These catalogs list a good share of the books that have 
been published during the winter and spring. When we say 
“summer books”? we generally mean books that have appeared 
in the spring, for but few publishers issue volumes during these 
hot months of July and August, and with September the new 
season starts. From the books already published, however, we 
may note certain fashions that would seem to be excellent summer 
reading. But before doing this we must find out whether or not 
summer reading is any different from winter reading. 

Padraic Colum—The only difference is that you have to read 
faster in the winter than you do in the summer. During the cold 
months you read books hot from the press; during the summer 
you catch up on the books that were published during the winter. 

Alfred Kreymborg—Summer books should contain matter that 
does not tax the brain too severely. Heat lessens our vitality. 
Novels, of course, are always interesting reading in the summer. 

Elinor Wylie—They are just as good reading in the winter if 
they are well enough written. 

The Reporter—There you touch upon a problem. Not so many 
years ago some of the publishers seemed to imagine that the 
summer novel need not be as well-written as the winter publica- 
tion. On second thought, I would not say “less well-written,” 
but “less important in subject-matter.”” Heavy problems were 
not accepted for summer novels. Lightness, humor, adventure, 
these were the things that counted. As for poetry 

Alfred Kreymborg—Do people read poetry either in the winter 
or summer? 

Elinor Wylie—Certainly they do. I was 

The Reporter (hastily)—Let us keep to novels for the moment. 
They seem to be the largest aspect of summer reading. Now, 
what are the novels of the lately defunct season that would seem 
to lend themselves to summer reading? 

Padraic Colum—All the good ones.’ 

Alfred Kreymborg—All the light ones. 

An Unknown Stranger (thrusting his head in at the door)— 
None of them! 

Elinor Wylie (nodding toward the disappearing stranger)— 
His manuscript came back last week. 

The Reporter—Here is a list of summer novels compiled after 
receiving advice from various Colonists. I do not read the 








publishers’ names, because I presume you may inquire for these - 


books at any bookstore and they will secure them for you. The 
list is: “The Affair at Flower-Acres,” by Carolyn Wells; “Annette 
and Bennett,” by Gilbert Cannan; “Anthony John,” by Jerome 
K. Jerome; “The Barge of Haunted Lives,” by J. Aubrey Tyson; 
“The Best Short Stories of 1922,” edited by Edward J. O’Brien; 
“Black Oxen,” by Gertrude Atherton; “Capitol Hill,” by Harvey 
Fergusson; “The Captain’s Doll,” by D. H. Lawrence; “Chal- 
lenge,” by V. Sackville-West; “The Chaste Diana,” by E. Bar- 
rington; “Children of Men,” by Eden Phillpotts; “Demian,” 
by Hermann Hesse; “ Desolate Splendour,’ by Michael Sadleir; 
“The Enchanted April,” by the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden”; “Faint Perfume,’ by Zona Gale; “The 
Fascinating Stranger,” by Booth Tarkington; “The Four 
Stragglers,” by Frank L. Packard; “Futility,” by William Ger- 
hardt; “Gates of Life,” by Edwin Bjérkman; “Georgian Stories, 
1922”; “Going Together,’ by Louise Dutton; “His Children’s 
Children,” by Arthur Train; “Huntingtower,”’ by John Buchan; 
“Impromptu,” by Elliott Paul; “In Dark Places,’ by John 
Russell; “ Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours,’ by Ernest Bramah; 
“Lady into Fox,” by David Garnett; “The Last of the Vikings,”’ 
by Johan Bojer; “Many Marriages,” by Sherwood Anderson; 
“Men Like Gods,” by H. G. Wells; “The Murder on the Links,” 
by Agatha Chrystie; “Pender Among the Residents,” by For- 
rest Reid; “Ponjola,” by Cynthia Stockley; “Ralph Herne,” by 
W. H. Hudson; “The Road to Calvary,” by Alexey Tolstoy; 
“Sinbad,” by C. K. Scott; “Stella Dallas,” by Olive Higgins 
Prouty; “Stonecrop,” by Cecile Tormay; “’Times Have Changed,” 
by Elmer Davis; “The Tree of the Garden,” by.E. C. Booth; 
“The Victim,” by Phyllis Bottome; “The Village,” by Ivan 
Bunin; and “ Wisdom’s Daughter,” by H. Rider Haggard. Now, 
just a word regarding these books. They are not proffered as the 
best, for that would be impossible discrimination. No doubt 
another list just as large could be put together from novels which 
have not been mentioned. Indeed, the average of fiction during 
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THE PEACOCK THRONE OF THE SHAHS OF PERSIA 


From “By Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne,” by E. Alexander Powell. 
(Century) 


the past season has been extremely high. So the titles I have 
mentioned must be accepted merely as books that indubitably 
would make good summer reading, that touch all tastes, from the 
detective tale to the problem novel, and that possess certain 
qualities, either literary, thrilling, or unusual, that render them 
admirable hammock-books. 

Padraic Colum—You never mentioned “Castle Conquer.” 

The Reporter—Mr. Colum’s new novel (his first, by the way) 
has just appeared, and it promises to be one of the delights of the 
summer. It’s the story of 

Padraic Colum (hastily)—Let ’em buy it! Let ’em buy it! 

The Reporter—Let us consider poetry now. Everybody should 
read poetry in the summer. There is nothing more pleasant than 
lying on a green bank and reading verses. 

Padraic Colum—aA green bank! Most readers live in the city! 

The Reporter—Well, I had to be poetical. Here’s my poetry 
list, small but carefully selected: “April Twilights,” by Willa 
Cather; “Collected Poems,” by 
Vachel Lindsay; “Selected 
Poems,” by John Masefield; 
“Selected Poems,’ by Robert 
Frost; “Selected Poems,” by 
George Sterling; “ Dublin Days,” 
by L. A. G. Strong; “Fox Foot- 
prints,” by Elizabeth J. Coats- 
worth; “The Great Dream,” by 
Marguerite Wilkinson; “ Maine 
Coast,” by Wilbert Snow; “One 
Hundred Poems,” by Sir William 








Watson; “Poems,” by Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt; “Poems,” by 
George Santayana; “Roman 


Bartholow,” by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; and “Roast Levia- 
than,” by Louis Untermeyer. 
Alfred Kreymborg—And late 
im..the summer my new volume 
underems, “Less Lonely,” is to 
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appear. And don’t forget “Puppet Plays,” which has just been 
published. 

The Reporter—It’s a question whether or not “Puppet Plays” 
should be ranked as drama. However, I'll go right on to the 
drama. 

Padraic Colum—Do people read drama in the summer? 

The Unknown Stranger (thrusting his head in at the door)— 
Let me once for all dispel this illusion that people read different 
kinds of books in warm weather and during the cold months. 
They don’t. 

Chorus of Writers—They do! 

The Unknown Stranger—They don’t. The illusion that all the 
best books are read in the winter rises from the fact that the 
publishers issue these momentous tomes during that period. 
They have to be read then if one is to keep abreast of modern 
letters. But if a good book is published in the summer it finds 
just as many readers. Coming up on the train I saw three people 
reading. One had Lytton Strachey’s “ Landmarks in French 
Literature,” which has just been reissued; another was absorbed 
in “Treland’s Literary Renaissance,” by Ernest Boyd; the third 
was immersed in “Skepticism and Animal Faith,’ by George 
Santayana. Do you call those summer books? 

The Reporter—At the same time I think that most publishers 
will tell you that sales rather fall off during the summer. There 
ig not the same cerebral activity as in the winter. 

The Unknown Stranger—People who read good books in the 
winter read good books in the summer; people who read light 
books in the summer read light books in the winter. It’s just a 
question of taste. You can not convince me that a man who 
reads William James in the winter turns to Harold Bell Wright 
in the summer merely because the temperature is different. No, 
sir. (The Unknown Stranger disappears, leaving us to wonder 
whether he is Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot or Maxwell Bodenheim.) 

The Reporter—Well, here is the drama that seems worth peeping 
into: “Dr. Johnson,” by A. Edward Newton; “The Fool,” by 
Channing Pollock; “The Love Rogue,” by Harry Kemp; “Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary,” by St. John Ervine; “Melloney Holt- 
spur; or, The Pangs of Love,” by John Masefield; “Red Bird,” 
by William Ellery Leonard; “The Old Drama and the New,” 
by William Archer; and “The Wheel of Life,” by James Bernard 
Fagan. 

Elinor Wylie—It seems to me that if there is any particular 
kind of books that is adapted peculiarly for summer reading tt is 
that which may be classified as literature, humor and essays. 

The Reporter—You are perfectly right. And here is a list of 
such books, from which all sorts of choices may be made. They 
are books that lighten train journeys and serve for idle after- 
noons on porches. Without more comment: “The Advance of 
the American Short Story,” by Edward J. O’Brien; “As I Was 
Saying,” by Burgess Johnson; “Books in Black and Red,” by 
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Edmund L. Pearson; “ Books 
Reviewed,” by J. C. Squire; 
“ A Hind in Richmond Park,” 
by W. H. Hudson; “Hunting 
a Hair Shirt,” by Aline Kil- 
mer; “In the Neighborhood 
of Murray Hill,” by Robert 
Cortes Holliday; “The Joys 
of the Road,’ compiled by 


W. R. B.; “A Line o’ Gowf 
or Two,” by Bert Leston 
Taylor; “The Literary Dis- 
cipline,’ by John Erskine; 


“Nature in American Liter- 
ature,’ by Norman Foster; 
“The Powder of Sympathy,” 
by Christopher Morley; “A 
Serap Book,” by George 
Saintsbury; “So There!’’ by 
Franklin P. Adams; “The 
Story of the World’s Litera- 
ture,” by John Macy; “These 
United States,’ a composite 
survey; “ Things That Have In- 
terested Me: Second Series,” by 
Arnold Bennett; and “Studies 
in Literature: Second Series,” 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

Alfred Kreymborg—Now, 
that sounds like a good list 
from which to pick summer 
reading. Most of them are 
books in which the author’s 
brains are working for us, 
dissecting and analyzing life 
and letters. All we have to do 
is sit back and let it trickle into 
our minds. Best of all, several 
of those books are humorous. 

The Reporter—Many people, however, like to know about the 
earth, its strange places, and the men who have added to its 
wonder. It is pleasant to loll back and read about far places if 
one can not go there. It is also pleasant to read about other 
men and women who have done distinctive things. For that rea- 
son I have put together the following short list of history, biog- 
raphy and travel. Of course, there is many and many a book 
equally desirable that is not mentioned. Bear that in mind. 
My list contains: “Alaska, Our Northern Wonderland,” by Frank 
G. Carpenter; “Ambling Through Acadia,” by Charles Hanson 
Towne; “Among Unknown Eskimos,” by Julian W. Bilbey; 
“A Beachcomber in the Orient,” by Harry L. Foster; “By Camel 
and Car to the Peacock Throne,’ by E. A. Powell; “Casual 
Wanderings in Ecuador,’ by Blair Niles; “Down the Mac- 
kenzie,” by Fullerton Waldo; “Ebony and Ivory,” by Llewlyn 
Powys; “From Tangier to Tripoli,” by Frank G. Carpenter; 
“The Indian’s Book,” by Natalie Curtis; “Memories of Travel,” 
by James Bryce; “Men of the Inner Jungle,” by W. F. Adler; 
“Peaks of Shala,” by Rose W. Lane; “Roughing It Smoothly,” 
by Elon H. Jessup; “Spain in Silhouette,” by Trowbridge Hall; 
“Within the Gateways of the Far East,”’ by Charles R. Erdman; 
and “A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt,” by Grace T. Seton. The 
more personal books about individualities include “Barnum,” 
by M. R. Werner; “The Book of My Youth,” by Hermann Su- 
dermann; “Damaged Souls,” by Gamaliel Bradford; “The 
Journal of Marie Leneru,” translated by W. A. Bradley; “Life 
of Christ,” by Giovanni Papini; “The Life of Louise Imogene 
Guiney,” by E. M. Tenison; “A Life of William Shakespeare,” 
by Joseph Quincy Adams; “Lord Northcliffe,” by Max Pember- 
ton; “My Thirty Years in Baseball,’ by John J. McGraw; 
“Things Near and Far,” by Arthur Machen; and “Things Re- 
membered,” by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 





AN OLD SHEPHERD, WEARING 

GOATSKIN OPANGI ON HIS FEET, 

AND TROUSERS BRAIDED IN HIS 
TRIBAL PATTERN 


From “The Peaks of Shala,” by Rose 
Wilder Lane. (Harper) 


Padraic Colum—You are not going to stop now, are you? 
Who ever heard of summer books that did not include gardening 
and nature writings? 

Lhe Reporter—I have the list right here. I have included “The 
Amateur’s Book of the Flower Garden,” by Ida D. Bennett: 
“First Steps in Farming,” by Alva Agee; “Mother Nature,” 
by William J. Long; “The Spirit of the Garden,” by Martha B. 
Hutcheson; “Variety in the Little Garden,’ by Mrs. Francis 
King; “The Way of the Wild,” by Clarence Hawkes; “Wild 
Animal Homesteads,” by Enos A. Mills; and “Wild Flowers,” 
by Herbert Durand. 

The Unknown Stranger (thrusting in his ubiquitous head)— 
Listen! Here is an ideal summer list: “The Angler’s Companion,” 
by Thomas T. Stoddart; “Autocamping,” by E. E. Brimmer; 
“Book of the Black Bass,” by James A. Henshall; “First Steps 
to Golf,” by G. S. Brown; “First Steps to Lawn Tennis,” by 
A. E. Beamish; “Lawn Tennis Do’s and Don’t’s,” by A. E. 
Crawley; “Motor Campcraft,” by E. E. Brimmer; “The Psy- 
chology of Golf,” by Leslie Schon; “So This Is Golf!” by Harry 
Leon Wilson; “Riding Astride for Girls,’ by Ivy Maddison; 
and “Tragic Fishing Moments,” by Will H. Dilg. 

The Anthologist—Not a word has been spoken about “The 
Peterborough Anthology,” a°*book in which all of us are con- 
cerned. Here is a compilation containing thirty-odd poets and 
more than a hundred poems and fairly representing the work 
that has been done up here. Among those who are included are 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Ridgely Torrence, Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Elinor Wylie, William Rose Benet, Padraic Colum, Jules 
Bois, Josephine Preston Peabody 

The Reporter—Any reader who desires pleasant mental fare 
during the summer months can not do better than read W. H. 
Hudson. Have any of you seen the beautiful collected edition 





that is now appearing? It contains all of Hudson’s work and the 
set is a Joy to the eye as well as to the mind. Also you might go 
(Continued on page 64) 
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From “Down the Mackenzie,” by Fullerton Waldo. (Macmiilan) 
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Tic Powder 





of Sympathy 


by Christopher Morley 


A magical NOSTRUM or PHILTRE for inducing affection be- 


tween BOOKS & READERS. First invented in the 17th century 
by Sir Kenelm Digby and now made current by the author of 
Where the Blue Begins, etc. 


Merrily illuminated by many drawings by Walter Jack Duncan. 


BF To be had of all good booksellers, 


Without Conditions 
by Agnes Mure Mackenzie 


The best short novel in this list—an exceptionally good 
book. The story of the clever girl married to the stupid, 
good-natured man. Price 51350 


Contact 
by Frances Noyes Hart 


A first book of short stories—‘‘as modern as the 
moment itself, as romantic as youth’s first 
dream of love.” — Washington Star. 

Prices Sie 


Price; ie 


The Day’s Journey 
by W. B. Maxwell 


A novel of a great friendship. “No one, except 
De Morgan, equals Maxwell in depth and breadth of 
understanding,” says the N. Y. Herald. Price, $2.00 


~~ Old@hor Eycim 
by Alfred Olftvant 


There is a certain spiritual splendor about 
this story of the white man, and the burden 
he bears on the other side of the Indus. 

Price spr-75 


Frances Noyes Hart 


The Wounded Name 
byte Key Brosze7 


An exciting novel of Napoleonic times. “Its literary 
kinship is rather to Stevenson’s St. /ves than to any 
lesser predecessor.” —WN. Y. Herald. Price, $2.00 


The Geese Fly South 


by Mary Bourn 


All the beauty and color of the sea and the big woods 
country is lavished on this spirited romance of a Cali- 
fornia timber valley. Priceeoi-75 


The Tenth Woman 


by Harriet T. Comstock 


The author of Joyce of the North Woods tells the story 
of Rose Ann, the one woman in ten, who found her way 
through the bondage of public prejudice. _ Price, $1.75 


The House 4y t#e Windmill 


by Agnes Edwards Rothery 


A Cape Cod story and a remarkable study of a mother 
and five children that had attracted wide attention. 
‘A very readable book.” —Agnes Repplier. Price, $1.75 


The Works of Selma Lagerlo 


. the author of the two ‘best sellers’ in Sweden next to the Bible, the most beloved woman 
in Sweden, and the only one besides Ellen Key whose fame has spanned the world.”—Hanna 
Astrup Larsen in the Yale Review. 


ce 


The Northland Edition of the works of Selma Lagerlof. 


leather, price, $2.25 each. Also bound in a uniform blue cloth edition. 


at all bookstores. 


Eleven volumes, bound in blue limp 


Both editions for sale 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City, New York. 








In Canada: 


25 Richmond St., W., 


Toronto 
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The Xrish Guards 
in the Great War 


by Rudyard Kipling 


It has remained for the author of Soldiers Three to give us the life of men in battle. 
“The story of the Irish Guards,” says the London Times, “is the story of the war in the 
In telling it Mr. Kipling has been successful where almost all other writers have 
failed. . . . The true gold of Mr. Kipling is to be found unalloyed in this memorial.” 


West. 


Illustrated by beautifully printed maps. 


The Jews in America 
by Burton J. Hendrick 
Prominent Jews and Gentiles alike have praised the 


fairness and incisiveness of these discussions of the 
Jew as a citizen and business man. Price, $1.50 


Fiery Particles 

by C. E. Montague 
“For art, craftsmanship and interest, no other 
recent examples of the short story can approach 
these. Read, then, and be charmed.”— 


J. D. Symon in the Jllustrated London News. 
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True Adventures 
of the Secret Service 
by My. C. E. Russell 


How two American officers secured the plans of the 
German High Command and other revealments of 
hidden Secret Service history. Price, $2.00 


That Silver Lining 
by Thomas L. Masson 


A philosophy, a kind of a modern Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius, written to hearten the age of business, rush 
and worry. Price, $2.00 


English letters. 





of the Forsytes receives his full meed of recognition.’ 
“The best compact analysis of Rudyard Kipling that has appeared in any language,” adds 
Herbert S. Gorman in the N. Y. Times. 
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The Life of Jameson 
by lan Colvin 


Jameson of Jameson’s Raid, a former premier of South 
Africa and a co-empire-builder in the Dark Continent 
with Cecil Rhodes. Per set of 2 vols., $10.00 


The Fascinating Stranger 


and Other Stories 
by Booth Tarkington 


Short fiction, some poignant, others as _ hilari- 
ously funny as Penrod or Seventeen. An ideal 
book for summer. Prices) $2.00 

De luxe, autographed copy, $5.00 


My Experiences 
at Scotland Yard 
by Basil Thomson 


“Any one of his chapters would furnish a Conan Doyle 
with the materials for a half a dozen*novels.”—N. Y. 
Times. Price, $2.50 


Wild Animal Homesteads 

by Enos A. Mills 
The last book of a great naturalist. “‘His posthumous 
volume,” says F. F. V. in the N. Y. Tribune, “seems 


to us the sweetest, gentlest epitaph a man could have.” 
Price, $2.50 


Three Studies in English Literature 
Kipling. Galsworthy. Shakespeare 


by André Chevrillon 


A nephew of Taine, the Academician Chevrillon turns, like his illustrious kinsman, to survey 
“For the first time,” says Edmund Gosse in the London Times, “the historian 
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The Man Who Found Stevenson an “Acquisition” 
Entertaining Letters of J. A. Symonds 


refuge for men with shaky lungs, brought together for 

a time two writers of that heroic invalid class of which 
Heine is the prototype. One of them, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in the spring of 1882, thus wrote of the other to his friend, Alex- 
ander Ireland (whose memory is, or should be, kept green by 
that very companionable and stimulating anthology, “The 
Book-Lover’s Enchiridion”’): “You ask about Davos. ... As a 
place of residence, beyond a splendid climate, it has to my eyes 
but one advantage—the neigh- 
borhood of J. A. Symonds—I dare 
say you know his work, but the 
man is more interesting”; and, 
a few days later, he wrote to the 
same effect to Dr. Japp: “He 
(Symonds) is a far better and 
more interesting thing than any 
of his books.” More than a year 
before this, we find Symonds 
writing to Mr. H. F. Brown, to 
whom we owe this illuminating 
selection from his friend’s “ Let- 
ters anc Papers’ (!): “There is 
a very interesting man come— 
Louis Stevenson—really clever, 
and curious in matters of style. 
He is at the Belvedere. I find 
him a great acquisition.” 

Now that both men _ have 
finished their good fights, it is 
interesting and not unamusing 
to find in letters, which, of course, 
neither of them saw, how they 
imprest each other. That they 
enjoyed each other’s society, 
which must have been a mutual 
godsend in a place remote from 
libraries and their fellow crafts- 
men, is evident, but that their 
opinions of each other’s literary 
achievements were colored by 
their divergent, tho sympathetic, 
temperaments, is equally and 
rather divertingly plain. Writes 
Symonds a little later: 


\HE fame of Davos Platz, in the Swiss Alps, as a medicinal 


Stephenson (Stevenson) has told me the whole history of his 
wife to-day. It is very curious and creditable to himself and her. 
The more I see of him, the less I find of solid mental stuff. He wants 
years of study in tough subjects. After all, a university education 
has some merits. One feels the want of it in men like him. 


So spake the scholar—whom all his vividly assimilated learning 
in all the humanities could not make into an artist—of the man 
who was the artist born, and in whose fascinating creations, 
appraise them as we may, that lack of formal scholarship is cer- 
tainly not missed by the audience he still delights. Of Stevenson’s 
attitude toward Symonds as a writer Symonds himself gives us 
sufficient hints, with that charming frankness which makes these 
letters such human reading, as with that outspoken self-dissatis- 





()Lerrers AND Papers or JoHN ADDINGTON Symonps. Collected 
and edited by Horatio F. Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


faction, and too dejected view of his own limitations, which also 
makes their reading rather painful, for all their manly humor. 
Speaking of his volume of sonnets, “ Vagabunduli Libellus,” 
he says: 


I talked about it to Stevenson, who fell in love with the title, but 
who clearly does not believe I can write sonnets, If I don’t take care, 
he will bag my title. [And again:] Meanwhile I have talked with 
Stevenson about the book. He hardly disguises his opinion that 
I can not write poetry at all, and am a duffer at prose. But, hay- 
ing said this, he has no interest 
in the affair. Whether or not I 
have what is worth saying to 
say in verse, is utterly beyond 
his scope—not the scope of his 
intellect, but of his being. In 
other and simpler words, he does 
not know one red cent of me— 
as he would say—and hardly 
anybody does. So I have noth- 
ing to go upon in this extremity 
but myself. I am just talking 
weariedly to you—not writing a 
letter. Don’t imagine that! I 
am smoking after lunch and 
letting out. I wish to goodness we 
were all like Stevenson! To be 
reasonably and justly self-satisfied 
about one’s style, to take life 
smoothly, and have a cheerful 
conscience! oh, what bliss! Well, 
my cigar, a good cigar, is out. I 
stop talking. 


Per contra, Symonds writes: 


I do not greatly like ‘“Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque,” in spite of its 
brilliancy. It is always to me a 
little forced and flashy. .. . 
“The Master of Ballantrae” has 
all Stevenson’s power of style— 
but the story is decrepit—does 
not go on four legs. .. . I regard 
the book as an inartistic per- 
formance; feeble in what it has 
been praised for—psychological 
analysis; silly in its episodes of 
pirates and Indians, which Ste- 
venson does with a turn of the 
wrist and a large daub of blood. 
There is nothing in it so human 
as the disagreement between 
Alan Breck and David Balfour 
on the moor. [But again:] We 
are reading Stevenson’s ‘‘Arabian Nights.” They are marvelously 
brilliant and light. 


As Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has said in his excellent book on 
Symonds: “Just how far Symonds understood and just how far 
he failed to understand the special genius of Stevenson may be 
guessed from his suggestion that the latter should undertake a 
translation of the ‘Characters of Theophrastus.’” One gift 
they had in common. They were both good talkers, and Steven- 
son, in his essay on “Talk and Talkers,” has, under the happy 
name of Opalstein, given this account of Symonds’s talk, which 
is incidentally a veracious reading of Symonds’s temperament 
as well: 

Both the last talkers deal much in points of conduct and religion 
studied in the “‘dry light” of prose. Indirectly and as if against his 
will the same elements from time to time appear in the troubled and 


poetic talk of Opalstein. His various and exotic knowledge, com- 
plete altho unready sympathies, and fine, full, discriminative flow of 
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Pilgrim’s Rest 
By BRETT YOUNG 


The London Spectator says: 
“Tn one way it is as exciting as 
Stevenson’s Tveasure Island 
and in another as Reade’s Put 
Yourself in His Place. $2.00 


The House of the 


Secret ; 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


Translated by Arthur Livingston 
“The weirdest mystery story 
of the season.’’—Boston Her- 
ald. Newed. inpress. $2.00 


Valley Waters 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 


“A well - constructed, well - 
written, and altogether de- 
lightfully populated story.’’— 
William Lyon Phelps. $2.00 


The Driver- 
By GARET GARRETT 


One of the most enthralling 
novels. of finance and of 
great achievement ever pub- 
lished. $2.00 


Baroque A Mystery 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


An exciting tale of love, 
crime and revenge interwoven, 
with Camorrist plotting. 


$2.00 
Thrifty Stock 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Author of ‘‘Evered,”’ ‘‘ Black 
Pawil,’’ etc. 
Short stories of unusual 


strength and power, good to 
read aloud. $2.00 


Octavia 
By SEYMOUR van 
SANTVOORD 


A tale of ancient Rome; the 
dramatic story of a white, 
unsullied soul in a _ tragic 
setting which has no parallel 
in history. $2.00 


The Lunatic at 
Large Again 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


In a vein similar to ‘‘The 
Lunatic at Large,’’ now taken 
over by the Dutton firm. $2.00 


Pirate Princes and 
Yankee Jacks 
By DANIEL HENDERSON 


A romance of the American 
Navy in its glory on the Bar- 
bary Coast. $2.00 


For Children 


Farmtown Tales 

By MARY WOLFE 

THOMPSON 
Delightfully natural and en- 
tertaining stories for children. 
Just ready. 
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“graphic, dramatic, 
York Times. 





absorbingly interesting book.’ — New 


$3.00, postage extra 


The Manuscript of Youth 


By DIANA PATRICK 


Shows the increasing strength and power of the author of 
“Dusk of Moonrise,” “The Wider Way,” “Barbara Justice,” 


Eke 
is flooded with atmosphere and beauty. 





The characterization is exceedingly good, and the book 


$2.00 


Strictly Business 
By F. MORTON HOWARD 


Rollicking wharfside stories, just the thing to read aloud—if 
you can read while your audience rocks with laughter. 





$2.00 


_ Sweet Pepper 


By GEOFFREY MOSS 


Extremely interesting and significant. 


It rings with gypsy 


music; the brilliance of terraced cafés above the Danube 
glitters in it; and it has the pungent flavor of Hungary itself. 





$2.00 


The Diary of a Drug Fiend 
By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


There is a curious poetry and beauty in this novel of the terrible 
snare of narcotism. The sensation of the book lies in the 
author’s very modern, very appealing ideas as to how one may 
rid himself of a curse from which no one else can free him. 
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A Yankee with the Soldiers 
of the King 


By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


A record of experience as a “morale-raiser”’ during the war. 
Its individual, challenging viewpoint makes it one of the most 


valuable books of the kind in print. 


$2.00 
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Prisoners of the 
Red Desert 


By CAPT. GWATKIN 
WILLIAMS 


A splendid record of endurance 
and an exciting story of the 
rescue of the enslaved crew of 
the Tara by an armored car 
detachment crossing the desert. 

$2.50 


Sunwise Turn 


By MADGE JENISON 


Intimate, informal, full of the 
delightfully human contacts 
she has made through the 


book shop she humorously 
describes. $2.00 
Cheating the 
Junk Pile 
By ETHEL PEYSER 
Tells with an _ irresistible 


combination of humor and 
good hard sense, what house- 
hold equipment is best for 
given conditions, and how it 
can be kept fit for use, in- 
stead of going to the junk 
pile. $3.00 


Caste and Outcast 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI — 


An account first of the daily 
life of India, written by one 
who was part and parcel of 
it all; and second of an Ori- 
ental’s varied contacts with 
the West. $3.00 


The Policeman 


By CORNELIUS F. 

CAHALANE 

Deputy Chief Inspector, New 

York Police Department 
A book which definitely tells 
the policeman what he should 
do and how to do it with 
the least possible friction. 


$3.00 
What to Eat 


In Health and Disease 
By BENJAMIN HARROW 


Author of ‘“Vitamines,”’ 

**Glands,”’ etc. 
One of those clear and sane 
books which save your money, 
time and strength out of all 
proportion to their cost. $2.00 


The Dancer of 
Shamahka 
By ARMEN OHANIAN 
Translated by Rose Wilder Lane 
“Not only a strangely at- 
tractive book but one of solid 


values as a human document.”’ 
—Literary Review. $2.00 


Self-Healing by 
Auto-Suggestion 
BY A. DOLONNE 


Discusses auto-suggestion as 
spontaneous or reflective, with 
clear advice as to method in 
application. Just ready. 


THE SOUL OF WOMAN 


By GINA LOMBROSO 


This book by the daughter of Cesare Lombroso, who is also the wife of the celebrated historian, 
Ferrero, bids fair to be very widely read as an important contribution to the solution of political, 


social and economic questions related to “the woman problem.” 


Ready shortly. 


Probably $2.50 
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language, fit him out to be the best of talkers; so perhaps he is with 
some, not guite with me—proaime accessit, I should say. He sings the 
praises of the earth and the arts, flowers and jewels, wine and music, 
in a moonlight, serenading manner, as to the light guitar; even 
wisdom comes from his tongue like singing; no one is, indeed, more 
tuneful in the upper notes. But even while he sings the songs of the 
Sirens, he still hearkens to the barking of the Sphinx. Jarring 
Byronic notes interrupt the flow of his Horatian humors. His mirth 
has something of the tragedy of the world for its perpetual back- 
eround; and he feasts like Don Giovanni to a double orchestra, one 
lightly sounding for the dance, one pealing Beethoven in the dis- 
tance. He is not truly reconciled either with life or with himself; 
and this instant war in his members sometimes divides the man’s 
attention. He does not always, perhaps not often, frankly surrender 
himself in conversation. 

As a divination of Symonds’s character, a diagnosis, one might 
say, of that spiritual unrest which divided and complicated his 
intellectual and artistic energies, a condition of which Symonds 
was too hauntingly aware, this is entirely true, and Symonds 
would have agreed with every word. In fact, we find him fre- 
quently in these pages a clear-eyed vivisectionist of himself, 
making an identical self-analysis: 

When I reckon up my goods and bads, I place an incurable discord 
in the soul first [he says, and goes on thus to summarize his conditions 
and achievement:] next, chronic bad health; thirdly, the want of 
congenial society and external stimulus, and, lastly, want of success 
in literature. I think a man who has followed an art through a life- 
time without making it pay and without securing some public 
distinction must be said to have failed. [Again:] The heart is happy 
to be going to its home. It remembers its diverticulum of joy. Man 
thirsts for clarity of vision. The sensual desires it in some body. 
The moral in some law. The intellectual in some definition. The 
religious in some creed or beatific insight. How shall beings, as 
complex as we, expect to find this clarity in the mixed quantities 
that make our wandering life? For myself, I am too tired to be 
more than grateful for what I have had, have, and childishly hope 
to have. 


But while he clearly, sadly, and with a rueful humor, looks 
himself and his life in the face, it is without a trace of self-pity. 
He is too much of a man, one might say too much of a gentleman, 
for that. He has been compared to Amiel, but the comparison 
is as inaccurate as unjust, and he would rightly have resented it. 
“Have you read Amiel’s ‘Journal’?” he asks his friend Henry 
Sidgwick, the philosopher, to whom many of these letters are 
addrest. “I have just got it, and am looking through it with a 
curious sense of being stifled and sickened—in spite of its stylistic 
charm.” In spite of the something exotic, and even hectic, in 
his temperament and his writing, and that feverish sensibility 
and neurotic excitability which were largely symptomatic of his 
consumptive condition, Symonds had too much of the British 
sporting instincts of his class to whimper about himself, and least 
of all to give in. He smiles at the broken English in which a 
Swiss doctor thus reports upon his case: “Your right lung, he 
is pretty well. Your left lung, he is nothing: he is infiltrated 
from top to bottom,” and when he speaks of his body being 
“honeycombed in all directions,’ and adds, “I can not last very 
long,” he continues: “yet the spirit is Inextinguishably, uncon- 
querably young as ever. Only too intensely vibratory to the 
beautiful things it was made to love.’ He was thirty-eight when 
he wrote that, and he was to fill fourteen more years with a 
prodigious amount of work which no one undervalues to-day, 
whatever he thought of it himself. 

It is probable that he would have lived perhaps many years 
more had it not been for the enthusiastic activity with which 
on a trip to southern Italy he explored its damp old churches and 
“deathly chill” crypts, as his daughter, Margaret, has told us in 
a charming account of his last days. It was a cold caught there, 
and carried to Rome, which resulted in the pneumonia that at 
last brought his restless spirit to rest near the grave of Shelley. 
On that last trip he was as recklessly energetic as ever, going 
everywhere, with boyish eagerness, seeing everything. “ Indeed,” 
says his daughter, “I had a sort of impression that we were 
running a race,” and she tells how, after a day spent in hoeing 
up bulbs of anemones and irises to send to a friend in the north 
of Italy, “at night he joined the pizzica dance; and danced it as 


vigorously as any of the vigorous natives.” The winter sports 
of Davos had in him the keenest of moving spirits; he was presi- 
dent of the Davos Toboggan Club, and would go tobogganing 
alone at midnight and in all weathers. 

For all his “ Renaissance” culture, he delighted to mingle and 
be one with the peasants in all their sports and festivities. Here 
is a typical picture: 

I supped with Cator last night. A zither and a guitar-player— 
two men—came afterwards to make music for us. We had up the two 
Christians and Simeon, drank enormous quantities of old wine, sang, 
laughed, danced and made a most uproarious noise until 2 A.M. 


‘Then the two Christians and I descended on one toboggan in a dense 
snowstorm. It was quite dark and drifty beyond description. 


He enjoyed the comradeship of the “common people,” “simple 
natural persons,” no less than Walt Whitman, whose “Leaves 
of Grass,’ he declared, “influenced me more perhaps than any 
other book has done, except the Bible; more than Plato, more 
than Goethe.” But he sometimes tobogganed in oddly different 
company, for example: 


I am stupid—having spent three days in tobogganing up and 
down vale in various directions with Margot Tennant, introducing her 
also into Wirthschaften where the peasants smoke and drink—and 
where she drank and smoked. She is a mad girl, with a pocketful 
of familiar letters from Gladstone, Tennyson, and Mat. Arnold 


Mrs. Asquith—she will not object, I’m sure—is still the same 
“mad girl,” still eager to display her “pocketful of letters” 
from the great. In spite of his “honeycombed” body, Symonds’s 
endurance as a climber and far walker surpassed that of stronger 
men, and he harnessed the same “restless fury” to the patient 
industry of his desk. He translated the memoirs of Count Gozzi 
in five weeks, and here is the schedule of his working hours. 


When I am hard at it, I do work as follows: 


OAR tea ean ee ans 2 ae 12.30 
WL BO aA te ee ea ee 
SVL are tea ola 1 A.M. 


His rapidity in writing was remarkable. He wrote two large 
volumes of his “ Renaissance in Italy” in eight months, in addi- 
tion to other considerable odds and ends. Work seems to have 
been a nervous necessity to him, as well as a nepenthe. One task 
was no sooner out of his hands than he was forecasting another. 
Schemes crowded on schemes, and always he was aware, with 
Andrew Marvell, of “Time’s winged chariot hurrying near.” 

“Hush!” he says touchingly in one place; “I have no right 
to speak of years. I live really as one who holds his lease of life 
from week to week; and this is one cause of my feverish energy 
in writing.” Of all this energy Mr. Brooks says: “It produced 
twenty-five substantial volumes in the space of fourteen years, 
but it certainly prevented the composition of any one immortal 
paragraph.” What of it? we may ask, and we may further say 
that “prevented” is scarcely the exact word. If Symonds was 
not an artist, it was not his feverish energy that prevented it. 
He was not an artist simply because he was not born one. He 
was a scholar, to whom Professor Jowett has paid tribute; he 
was a real historian, and he was a masterly translator. And he 
had sufficient of the sensitiveness and formative instinct of the 
artist to bring an enkindling and illuminating touch to his his- 
tories and his translations, which made them living things as 
such work seldom is. Whatever its faults, his history of the 
Renaissance is learning animate and magnetic; his translations 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s “ Autobiography” and of Michael Angelo’s 
sonnets have the verve and tang and immediacy of originals; 
and as for his own poetry, in his “ Animi Figura” sonnets he has 
given us the psychology of a complex soul in verse over which 
the spirit of poetry certainly hovers. 

Altogether we have to thank Mr. Brown for a charming memo- 
rial of a rarely attractive spirit who builded better than he knew, 
who lived a difficult complicated life with inspiring courage, and 
accepted the daily companionship of death, as Stevenson. said, 
“in a moonlight, serenading manner, as to the light guitar.” 


Re GG: 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


FTER reading a number of the most recently published 
books for boys and girls, I have reached the conclusion 
that boys are particularly favored, for tho the boys’ 

books can be read and enjoyed with equal delight by girls, they 
are primarily for boys. Older boys have been singled out as the 
audience to whom a number of excellent authors have addrest 
themselves, and it is encouraging to notice that while many people 
do not appreciate the keen, alert minds of boys whose ages range 
around sixteen, these authors do. They are fully alive to the fact 
that boys do not stand still intellectually after they are thirteen 
years old until they become men, as frequently we have noticed 
those who address audiences of high-school boys seem to believe 
is the case. These authors have written their yarns with master- 
ful skill, and the result is magnificent. 

John Buchan’s “A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys” (‘) 
is thrilling. After I had finished the preface and had begun the 
account of “The Flight to Varennes,” I felt the same glow of 
anticipatory satisfaction that I used to feel at the age of sixteen, 
when I knew far more certainly than now, at the opening of a 
book, the approximate enjoyment I would derive from it. Each 
flight, or escape, or hurried journey, or mad, brave, reckless 
adventure is “strictly true” and taken from history. It is a 
superb book. There is romance in it, and humor, too. There is 
skilled writing in it, which gives the reader the sensation of peril- 
ously close calls and breathless moments without any feeling of 
something so hurried as to be incomplete. “The Escape of King 
Charles after Worcester,” “The Escape of Prince Charles 
Edward,” “The Great Montrose,” and “The Flight of Lieuten- 
ants Parer and McIntosh Across the World”—and all the other 
chapters, too!—hold the reader wholly and absolutely; but “On 
the Roof of the World”’ stands as preeminently high as its locale. 
The introduction to this I can not refrain from quoting: 


The land between the deserts of Turkestan and the plains of India 
and between the Persian plateau and China still remains the least 
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’ “THE WAVES OF ALL THE WORLD SEEMED TO WHIRL PAST” 


Arthur Rackham’s frontispiece in “Irish Fairy Tales,” by 
James Stephens. (The Macmillan Co.) 


known and the most difficult on the globe. There are to be found the 
highest mountains in the world—a confusion of mighty snow-clad 
ranges varied by icy uplands and deep-cut, inaccessible valleys. Old 
roads cross it which have been caravan routes since the days of Alex- 
ander the Great, but these roads are few and far between. One, 
perhaps the most famous, goes from Kashmir across the Indus and 
over the Karakoram Pass to Khotan and Yarkand. That pass is 
18,550 feet, the highest in the world which still serves the purpose 
of an avenue of trade. 

This wild upland is not the place where one would look for hurried 
journeys. ‘The country is too intricate, the inhabitants are too few, 
and there man’s life seems a trifling thing against the background 
of eternal ice. Yet I have heard of two long, stubborn chases in that 
no-man’s land, the tale of which is worth telling. 


And worth telling it is! 

“Comrades of the Rolling Ocean,” by Ralph D. Paine,(*) is 
well named. It is a tale of the adventures of three American lads 
in the merchant marine. It has plenty of sea-lure despite its 
terrors. But are not these perhaps the great sea-lure? Would a 
sea-life be half so inviting if the sea were a calm, complacent body 
of water? Judson Wyman, one of the adventurous trio, was not a 
student, but “there was a rugged honesty and courage in him” 
which we feel from the start. And there is a rugged honesty and 
courage about the book itself. It has sturdiness and great charm, 
and character that is too vigorous to stoop to obvious moralizing. 

“The Boy Adventurers in the Land of El Dorado,” by A. Hyatt 
Verrill,(*) illustrated with drawings and photographs by the 
author, is a story of an unfrequented section of Central America. 
There are plenty of facts in this book, and here, too, the author 


?) CoMRADES OF THE Roxtiuine Ocean. By Ralph D. Paine. With 
Frontispiece. 323 pages. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
?)THe Boy ADVENTURERS IN THE LAND or Ex Dorapo. By A. 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs 
$1.75. 


Hyatt Verrill. 
by the author. 


258 pages. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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has a thorough sympathy with boys. He tells those things 
about which boys would want to be informed, and he is not above 
pointing an accusing finger at the inaccurate information to be 
found in geography books regarding out-of-the-way places. The 
book has plenty of exciting moments and graphie description, and 
the fact that the boy adventurers are with us every moment makes 
us enter into the story with a feeling of being participants. 

The Indians, the animal life, the discoveries—one glories in it 
all. I have one small quarrel to pick with the author, however. 
The ant-bear is depicted as without one redeeming virtue. I 
admit I have never met one in its native haunt; but for years one 
of my best friends was an ant-bear in the Central Park Zoo, and it 
never failed to welcome me with cordiality and even affection. 
My opinion of the ant-bear, therefore, is naturally more favorable 
than the author’s. 

“Wild Animal Homesteads,” by the late Enos A. Mills, will be 
cherished by all lovers of animals for its accuracy, its information, 
and its power to give us the animals’ view-points. It will, I feel con- 
fident, be included among the “favorites” of many a boy and girl. 

“Trish Fairy Tales,’’ by James Stephens, (*) is not a new book, 
but if older boys and girls have not read it I strongly recommend 
it. Younger children would not enjoy it. But the boy or girl 
who reads a great deal would revel in it, for here are fantastic 
description, marvelous beauty, and wild, strange customs and 
beliefs woven together into a book that flashes brilliantly forth 
in a realm of its own. Seldom have we met so perfect a hag as 
the Hag of the Mill: 


She was so long that you thought you would never see the end of 
her, and she was so thin that you thought you didn’t see her at all. 
One of her eyes was set where her nose should be and there was an 
ear in its place, and her nose itself was hanging out of her chin, and 
she had whiskers round it. She was drest in a red rag that was really a 
hole with a fringe on it, and she was singing, “‘Oh, hush thee, my one 
love,” to a cat that was yelping on her shoulder. 





THIS LEARNED FISH HAS NOT SUFFICIENT BRAINS 
TO GO INTO THE WATER WHEN IT RAINS 
From “The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” by 


Hilaire Belloc. (Alfred A. Knopf) 


(4) IntsH Farry Tates. By James Stephens. With frontispiece by 
Arthur Rackham. 360 pages. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 








THE INDIAN SWUNG HIS WAR CLUB AND AIMED BLOW 
AFTER BLOW AT THE BEAST 


From “The Boy Adventurers in the Land of El Dorado,” by 


A, Hyatt Verrill. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 

“When I was a Boy in Denmark,” by H. Trolle-Steenstrup, 
(°) is an interesting book for somewhat younger boys—the 
publishers give the ages from ten to fifteen. There is a delightful 
picture of Hans Andersen as seen by the author’s father. The 
author, too, has a good memory, the most essential qualification 
in writing for children. He hasn’t forgotten the school-boy 
age, and his book will be sure to appeal. I quite like the ba- 
rometer-wart on the neck of the school’s head-master, which 
always showed the boys how far they could take liberties. 

“Dapples of the Circus,” by Clarence Hawkes, (°) is also for 
younger boys. It is a simple enough story, but there is some- 
thing very genuine about it; a Shetland pony and a boy and a 
circus are a good combination. 

Thornton W. Burgess has written an excellent “Flower Book 
for Children” (7). Small boys and girls will be able to recognize 
the flowers they know—and more than that, they will be able 
to discover and know other flowers because of the clarity and 
simplicity with which wild flowers have been described. This 
will be a welcome companion to the child who loves the fields 
and the woods. Mr. Burgess deserves much praise for translating 
botanical science so ably for his devoted young readers. The 
book is splendidly illustrated. 

One expects “Jack-in-the-Pulpit: Talks to Children” (°) to 
be a book on flowers and their ways; but not a bit of it. It isa 
book of sermons by Avery A. Shaw. Doubtless unimaginative 
parents will like this book, but I have grave doubts about its 
honest reception by children. I knew I would find a sermon 


By H. Trolle-Steenstrup. 


(©) Wen I Was a Boy in DENMARK. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 


Illustrated from photographs. 214 pages. 
Shepard Co. $1.25. 

(°) DappLes or THE Circus. By Clarence Hawkes. [Illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman. 230 pages. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

(’) Tar Buraress Firower Book ror Curupren. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. With illustrations. 350 pages. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. 
$3. 

(8) Jack-IN-THE-PuLpir. By Avery A. Shaw. 
delphia: The Judson Press. $1. 


119 pages. Phila- 
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about “God’s Garden.’? I remembered so well the annual 
sermon preached to our school in my childhood before the school 
closed for the summer. We had a different preacher each year, 
but the subject matter was always the same. We had great 
sympathy with weeds in those days. It seems a pity that with 
the wonderful stories of the Old Testament and the beauty of 
the New, from which sermons could be preached, something 
more vital can not be given to children than these entirely worthy 
but entirely uninspiring sermons. 

Hilaire Belloc has written another slim volume for very little 


children. This time it is “The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” (°) 


It is a nice, chuckling kind of a book, and the pictures by B. T. B. | 


are deliciously humorous. 


Then tell your papa where the Yak can be got, 
And if he is awfully rich 

He will buy you the creature— 

Or else he will not. - 

(I cannot be positive which.) 


Altho all the books above mentioned have illustrations, a 
volume entitled “The Fairies Up-to-Date,”(?) with pictures 
by Jean de Bosschére and verses by Edward and Joseph Anthony, 
makes more of a point of illustration than any of the others. It 
is one of the most enchantingly produced books I have seen in 
a long time. The stories (all told in verses) are bordered and 
illustrated in green, orange, blue or red. It is a beautiful book, 
a gay book, a book which makes one feel a little younger, a 
little more refreshed just to turn over its pages. 

As’ for the retelling or bringing up-to-date of the familiar 
old fairy-stories, I am not sure that the result is so satisfactory. 
Children who have not already been told the stories of Cinderella 
and Red Riding Hood and the other old favorites will find the 
verses amusing and filled with plenty of activity, but the child 
who has heard Cinderella many times will not quite like the 
description of the prince “looking like a millionaire,” nor of the 
pedler rather than the fairy godmother who changed Cinderella’s 
drab attire into a dazzling one. Grimm’s account gave this 
work to a bird to perform. But the familiar story best known 
to children is that a fairy godmother performed the magical 
change, and children love the familiar. Nor do we think they 
will like the idea of the picture of Cinderella and her prince 
boarding an ocean liner for their honeymoon. But the make-up 
of the book is very lovely and does its best to dispel the feeling 
that while modernizing the actual world is all very well, Fairy- 
land should be left alone. 
Mary GrawaM BonnER 


(°?)Tue Bap Cuity’s Boox or Brasts. By Hilaire Belloc. 
by B. T. B. 48 pages. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25. 

(0)Tae Farrtes Up-ro-Datr. Pictures by Jean Bosschére. Verses 
by Edward and Joseph Anthony. 202 pages. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3. 


Pictures 


Bereavement has turned the minds of almost every family in 
England to the thought of what may come after death, and there 
has been a marked increase of interest in religious books since the 
war. The London Times Literary Supplement recently devoted 
a first-page article of nearly five columns to Prof. A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison’s book on “The Idea of Immortality” (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. New York: Oxford University Press). While the 
flood of new books on this subject has not yet produced a 
completely satisfying work, the English reviewer thinks this one 
comes close to greatness. It reviews the whole history of the idea 
of human immortality, including the ideas of Plato, Aristotle and 
Spinoza, later elaborated by Professor Bosanquet, who holds that 
the soul, after it leaves the body, will return to the soul of the 
universe, from which it drew its source. Professor Pringle-Patti- 
son is not satisfied with any such absorption doctrine. He con- 
siders that “individuation is the method by which God pours out 
His own life and receives it again with interest.” The author 
holds, however, that our immortality depends on the extent to 
which, while here on our probation, we identify ourselves with 
the things not seen, which are eternal. 





EMERSON HOUGH 


tells the story of those stir- 
ring days, over fifty years ago, 
when the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, lured by adventure and 
driven by necessity, blazed 
the historic cattle trail from 
Texas to Kansas. 


NORTH OF 36 


A glorious romance of love, peril and daring—a monu- 
ment to the courage and achievement of long-forgotten 


pioneers. 


Intimate glimpses of nearly all 
the great Victorians fill this 
delightful life story— 


LADY ROSE 
W EIGALL 


By Rachel Weigall. $3.00 


A vigorous romance of the 


days of Richard Coeur de Lion 


WALTER of 
TIVERTON 


By Bernard Marshall, $1.75 


Mary Hastings Bradley’s 


thrilling account of travel and 
adventure in Africa 


On the 
Gorilla Trail 


Copiously Illustrated. $5.00 


The new best seller by the au- 
thor of “Miss Lulu Bett.” 


FAINT 
PERFUME 


A Novel by Zona Gale. $1.75 


G. Stanley Hall’s Autobiography 


LIFE AND 
CONFESSIONS OF 
A PSYCHOLOGIST 


A frank survey of his life, its 
meaning, and its lessons. $5.00 


By the author of 
THE COVERED WAGON 


Illustrated 
$2.00 


Frederic Harrison’s 


DE SENECTUTE 


Containing memories of the 
Victorian Era and literary es- 
says. ‘“‘An epitome of the 
author’s most characteristic 
work.”—N. Y. Times. $3.00 


The story of age and youth 
today that is a source of sheer 
delight and entertainment. 


MADAME 
CLAIRE 


Susan Ertz’s novel. $2.00 


The Devil Dance, Bandits» 
Temples, Home Life, Pictur~ 
esque Customs of the Chinese- 


SWINGING 
LANTERNS 


By Elizabeth Crump Enders. 
Splendidly Illustrated. $2.50 


“A love story that will guide 
the young and renew and 
strengthen the old.”—Edgar 
Lee Masters. 


THE PUBLIC 
SQUARE 


By Will Levington Comfort. $2.00 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


D. Appleton and Company 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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monthly bulletin about new books 
and authors. 
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In This Month's Fiction Library 


The Day’s Journey 


HAT is friendship between men? From what seeds 

\ \ does it spring, and how is it nourished? What is the 

nature of this mysterious bond which is just as likely 
to unite men of dissimilar tastes and interests as those who 
have many things in common? These are some of the questions 
that will occur to the reader of Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s latest 
novel, “The Day’s Journey.” Mr. Maxwell does not attempt 
to answer these questions. He contents himself with telling the 
story of a lifelong friendship of two men who are, to all ap- 
pearances, anything but congenial. Carrington Bird is jolly, 
good-humored, a bit sensitive, and garrulous to the point of 
being something of a bore. Wilfred Heber is cleverer than his 
friend, gifted with a caustic wit which often wounds the sen- 
sitive feelings of the other, and possest of a very uncertain 
temper. Bird’s is a sunny nature, open as the day, while Heber 
is more morose and inclined to be secretive. 

We first meet the two friends as they are approaching the 
end of the day’s journey that we call life. We find them living 
together, spending their holidays at the same seaside resort, 
playing daily games of golf which usually end in violent quarrels, 
and yet, in spite of their eternal squabbling, it is plain that they 
are friends, that neither could live happily without the other. 
After this introduction, the author goes back to the beginning 
and tells the story of their lives. Their friendship begins while 
they are boys, Heber two years older than Bird, who looks up 
to the other as a hero, handsome, brilliant and destined for 
great things. Their education separates them, and for a time 
it seems as tho they are to drift apart as most boyhood friends 
do. When both are in their early forties and retired from business, 
each with a modest competence, they establish bachelor quarters 
together in a London suburb. Heber has vague literary ambitions. 
He plans to finish a life of Robespierre on which his father had 
spent his declining years. A love affair in which the two are 
rivals threatens to wreck their friendship, but the girl marries 
another, and that danger is past. It has its after effects, how- 
ever, for each of the friends is caught on the rebound from this 
unfortunate affair, and each of them marries. Neither marriage 
is happy, tho for quite different reasons. It is the married life 
of Bird and Heber, with the struggle to keep their friendship 
alive, that forms the chief plot of the novel. 

Without telling the story as tho Bird were writing it, Mr. 
Maxwell has somehow contrived to make it Bird’s story. We 
see Heber and the other characters only through Bird’s eyes 
and know them only as Bird knows them, but we know Bird as 
he appears both to others and to himself. It is as if we were 
living the story with him. He is not a heroic figure in the usual 
sense of the word, but Mr. Maxwell makes us see and appreciate 
his simple honesty, his unswerving loyalty and his willingness 
to make any sacrifice for his friends. It is these qualities that 
entitle him to a place in the world’s gallery of fictional portraits. 

Isaac ANDERSON. 





Tue Day’s Journey. By W. B. Maxwell. Garden 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 


329 pages. 





Within These Walls 


HILE I have not read all of Mr. Hughes’s novels closely, 
I am familiar enough with them all in a general way to 
venture the opinion that “ Within These Walls” is his best. He 
has throttled down the sex-element in this book to a respectable 


minimum, and while it still obtrudes itself, it is only a factor in 
a picture of New York before the Civil War which is extremely 
well done. The fashion of taking a family of a historical period 
and writing it up in a novel is, of course, not new. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is undoubtedly the best English literary artist of the 
day doing this sort of thing. In spite of what Edith Wharton 
has done on this side of the pond, I am inclined to think that 
this novel of Mr. Hughes’s is the best American book of its 
type. Mr. Hughes not only writes well and vividly, but his 
experience as a dramatist and as a “movie” technician has 
enabled him, as usual, to “put over” what the blurbist would 
term “a gripping tale of action,” consisting of battle, murder 
and sudden death, all subdued, however, to the undoubted 
intention of the author to make a worth-while book. How little 
do we moderns, walking the crowded streets of our metropolis, 
realize that only a few years ago there was almost a wilderness 
above Twenty-third street, that cows meandered down Broadway, 
and that the city was devastated by cholera and a fire, both of 
which stand out in its history (now so neglected) like great 
patches of tragedy! Mr. Hughes knows his New York of the 
past; his delineation of it, as a background for a moving tale, 
is very clever. And yet, after all, it isn’t the thing that we are 
pleased to term literature, in the sense that Galsworthy’s Saga 
is literature. Tuomas L. Masson. 





Wirnin THese WALLS. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. 


By Rupert Hughes. 





The Captain’s Doll 


HE place of Mr. D. H. Lawrence in English literature is 

already secure, yet the great mass of fiction-readers, the 
people who go to novels for cheap sociology or for easily won 
consolation have in great measure let his work slip by unnoticed. 
Even the Society for the Prosecution of Vice failed to make 
“Women in Love” a popular book. Any one who reads Lawrence 
in the hope of discovering pornography is certain to be disap- 
pointed. Plain language, yes. The transparent euphemisms of 
the police reporter simply aren’t here. Lawrence doesn’t write 
like a newspaper-man. That is not to say that he is remote 
from the people, or that he need of necessity be “caviar to the 
general.” Indeed, he makes copy out of the conditions and the 
psychology of to-day. 

In “The Captain’s Doll,” Mr. Lawrence is concerned with the 
manner in which the war has reacted on the lives and feelings of 
ordinary human beings. Like Henry James, he is concerned 
with the mental reactions which lie behind men’s deeds. He has 
not, however, the trick of James’s later manner, the habit of 
plunging into intricacies merely because they are intricate. The 
psychology of 1923 is in any case vastly different from the psy- 
chology of 1900. Psychoanalysis in the fiction of D. H. Lawrence 
is a civilized thing. It serves to explain, not to confuse. 

In 1809 Goethe wrote a novel called “Selective Affinities,” 
in which a husband and wife are drawn as if by chemical force 
apart and into the arms of their true mates. Marriages, it 
appeared, aren’t always made in heaven. The same problem, 
much more delicately shaded, appears in two of the three noveli- 
ettes which make up “The Captain’s Doll.” In the title story 
we have a Scottish captain who loves his wife too well. The 
burning bush scorches him, and he finds a lower level of passion 
elsewhere. 

“The Ladybird” presents an even more subtle side of the 
problem of adultery. Lady Daphne is so deeply in love with 
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Count Dionys that she feels herself to be his even while she is 
in her husband’s arms and the Count is a thousand miles away, 
never in this life to return. Lady Daphne is no Madame Bovary, 
driven to a lover by sheer boredom. Her husband is a cultured 
gentleman, with pleasant manners and a courageous heart. She 
sees the “curious poetic ecstasy which made him more than a 
man or a soldier, far, far more than a lover to her.’’ Unfortunately 


“she knew she was not strong enough, or pure enough, to bear | 


this awful out-pouring adoration-lust.” It is almost exciting to 


watch the characters in their attempts to see through the small- | 


talk into one another’s inmost souls. 


It is in beautiful prose that we are shown the conflict in Miss | 
March between her old friendship for the woman who works | 


with her on the farm and the young man who suddenly blunders 
in. He fascinates her, he repels her a little, and then she finds 
that she loves him. He loves her, 
marry her because he meets the frightened opposition of the 
other woman. The young soldier solves his problem vigorously, 
and—but read “The Fox”’ yourself and see how it turns out. 


It isn’t fair to give away a plot, even when the characterization | 
It won’t do at all to be satisfied with | 


is the principal thing. 


less than reading the book itself. Lro MARKUN. 





THE CApTatn’s DOLL. New York: 


Thomas Seltzer. $2. 


By D. H. Lawrence. 323 pages. 


In Dark Places 


F John Russell’s “Where the Pavement Ends” had been 
brought out in the quiet spacious days upon which “ Plain 


Tales from the Hills” fell with such a resounding smack, Kipling | 


would not have been the only god before whom masses bent 
the knee. Among the everlasting torrent of books that pour 
upon a bewildered public in these our times, however, it must be 
something, not of necessity good, which is backed by all the log- 
rolling of the columnists and nearly all the gold reserve of its 


publisher in order to stir the interest and compel the attention © 
In spite of beg born without these ad- | 


of a satiated public. 


vantages, “Where the Pavement Ends” won on merit, and an 


too, or he is determined to | 








DM DM 


Dodd, Mead Books 
The Call of the Mountains 


By LEROY JEFFERS, F.R.G:S. 


Yellowstone, Glacier Park, the Rockies, the Grand Canyon, are 
among the regions Mr. Jeffers has explored. He tells here of 
adventure and peril and beauty that is full of thrills. A hand- 
some book with 64 full page illustrations. $5.00 


The Clinton Twins 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, author of “The Eldest Son,” 


“The Squire’s Daughter,”’ etc. 





Another novel of the famous Clinton family whose members the 
N. Y. Times calls “characters greatly conceived and greatly 
loved.” If you dislike “realistic” fiction, read this book. $2.00 


Over the Footlights 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of “My Discovery of England” 
Delicious satire and burlesque brim over in these irresistibly 


funny essays and make-believe plays by one of our most famous 
humorists. (July 21) $1.50 


The Chaste Diana 
By E. BARRINGTON, author of “The Ladies!’ 


Romance and adventure reflecting in a charming manner the 
social and theatrical life of London in 1728. $2.00 


Motor Camping 
By J. C. LONG and JOHN D. LONG 


A handbook brimming with useful suggestions on camp-sites, 
fishing, game and rod laws, cooking and other points of value 
to the tourist. The only book giving a full list of camp-sites. 

With illustrations and charts. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


445 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Publishers since 1839 


Good Books Deserve 
. Good Bindings 








ever-increasing circle of Russellites will pounce with eagerness | 
on the new collection of stories that he has just brought out. They | 


will not be disappointed with “In Dark Places.” In fact, there © 
are stories in this new volume, notably “The Pagan,’ “The | 
One-Eyed Devil” and “McKeon’s Graft,’ which are even more | 


human, dramatic and glowing than “The Passion Vine,” and 
just as impossible to put down until they have been mastered. 


His people in this book, too, are underdogs, flotsam and jetsam | 
washed up on the beach by the ever restless tide, for whom | 
It is doubtful if this © 


Russell has so warm a spot in his heart. 
man would know what the dickens to say to a fat successful 
business president or one who, untempted and without the 
wanderlust, is content to walk the pavement till he dies of car- 
bonitis. His friends are “barmy, bone-idle beggars,” little clerks 
from native offices, skippers drawn to jungle scents as a woman 
is to chypre, station agents, freight-handlers and the rest, who 
eke out their lives in dark places where the sun shines hot. 


John Russell is that rare creature among the men who write | 


to keep the butcher alive and the landlord in a Rolls-Royce— 
anartist. He paints his pictures, makes portraits of his characters, 
landscapes of his backgrounds, takes his time, satisfies himself 
and sees editors and publishers to Guayaquil; before his efforts 


are carted off for exhibition, his colors are dry and every detail | 
His workmanship is of the highest order, and it | 
is no wonder that he has achieved the high distinction of being | 


true and fine. 


placed alongside Conrad and the great R. K. He is, in a word, 
the Gauguin among novelists, and being that his work will live. 
Cosmo HamILTon. 


By John Russell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


(Continued on page 44) 





In Dark PLACES. 


lr you would have 
your children know 
the value of true 
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the value of reading 
good books. 
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The sensation in American liter- 
ature for children 


CHILDHOOD 
BIBLE STORIES 


More than a million copies sold 


Beautiful multicolor pictures 
of Bible scenes, with an ap- 
propriate background of easy 
reading narrative, make these 
charming little volumes of in- 
estimable value to parents 
and teachers in bringing to 
the child understanding the 
beautiful truths of the Bible. 


Twelve 
Twelve 


Published in three series. 
books of four titles each. 
to fourteen stories and colored il- 
lustrations in each volume. Col- 
ored covers. 


Series Three 
(For children 5 to 6) 


Titles: ‘‘Creator and Saviour,’’ 
‘‘Protector and QGuide,’’ ‘‘God’s 
House and Worship,’’ ‘‘Prophet 


and King.’’ Prices, 15c. per 
copy; $1.44 per dozen (assorted, 
if desired). 
Series Four 
(Children 7 to 8) 
Titles: ‘‘Prayer and _ Praise,’’ 
‘‘Helper and Friend,’’ ‘‘Doing 
His Work,’’ ‘‘Learning His Will.’’ 
Price, 18c. each; $1.80 per dozen 
(assorted). 
Series Five 
(Children 9 to 12) 
*“The Good  News,’’ 
‘‘Good Will to Men,’’ ‘‘Christian 
Heroes,’’ ‘‘Daring to Do Right.’’ 


Prices: 22c. per copy; $2.16 per 
dozen (assorted). : i 


Titles: 


Adventures of Brownie Bear 
By J. H. Shonkweiler 


Fifteen thrilling child stories in 
verse about a wonderful little brown 
bear. Seventy-five sketches and il- 


lustrations—many full-page multi- 


color. Printed on fine paper, wide 
margins. Board covers in beautiful 
colors. A wonderful little book with 


the best_of fun and morals on every 
page. Price, $1.00. 


Tinkle Bell Tales 
By Maurine Hathaway 


Beautiful little poems the young- 
sters will enjoy. _ Splendidly illus- 
trated in colors and marginal sketch- 
es. *Priee, 75: 


The Magic Window 
By Zelia M. Walters 


A fine story of a little sick boy 
who found the fairy gift. Illus- 
trated by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Price, 75c. 


Wherever the 
dren’s books are sold, or sent 
postpaid, 


Our new Juvenile Catalogue will 
soon be ready. Send for 
G@ copy. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Dept. 22-D, Cincinnati, O. 


better class of chil- 


Art 


WencesLaus Houtar AND His Virws 
or LONDON AND WINDSOR IN THE 
SpvENTEEN TH CENTURY. By Arthur 
M. Hind. Illustrated. London: 
John Lane. $12. 


The life of a famous etcher, with 
a general survey of his work and a 
detailed catalog of all his etched 
views of London and Windsor. 
Frontispiece and ninety-six illus- 
trations. 


Sarprntan Parntine. 1. The Paint- 
ers of the Gold Backgrounds. By 
Georgiana Goddard King. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 


A brief study of all that is most 
worth-while in Sardinian painting— 
by one who has devoted twelve 
_years to the study of Catalan and 
Valencian primitives and twenty- 
| four years to early Italian painting. 


Tue Arts IN GREECE: THREE 
Essays. By F. A. Wright. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 
An attempt to show how it was 

that, to the Greeks, music was the 
music of words, and not the music 
of instruments; how their painting 
depended on the beauty of line, not 
of color. 


BokHARA, TURKOMAN AND AFGHAN 
Rues. By Hartley Clark. Illus- 
trated. London: John Lane. $12. 
A monograph dealing mainly 

with the carpets and rugs made by 

the Turkoman tribes of Central 

Asia and adjacent nationalities. 

The illustrations include seventeen 

plates in color. 


Biography 
A Lire or WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By Joseph Quincy Adams. _ Illus- 

trated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $7.50. 

Shakespeare’s private and public 
career, narrated with new fulness 
of detail by one who has spent years 
of research in connection with the 
writing of a standard work on 
a Shakespearean Play-houses.” 


Tutncs REMEMBERED. By Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy. Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 
Reminiscences of an American 

novelist and diplomat who has had 

an extraordinarily rich and varied 
life. 


Tur Boox or My Youtu. By Her- 
mann Sudermann. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.25. 


Autobiography of a noted German 
dramatist and novelist, covering 
mainly the period of his first amor- 
ous experiences. 


Memories or LATER YEARS. By 
Oscar Browning. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. $4. 

An English historian’s recollec- 
tions of friendships with famous 
men and women and of travels to 
interesting parts of the world. 


Tuomas Nretson Pace: A Memoir 
oF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN. By 
Rosewell Page. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





Important Books of the Month 


An appreciative biography of a 
beloved American story-writer and 
former Ambassador to Rome. 


Sant LypWINE oF ScHIEDAM. By 
J. K. Huysmans. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


The life of the great mystic who 
by the power of her devotion and 
her torments protected Holland 
from invasion at the end of the 
fourteenth century. 


Mark Sykes: His Lire AND LETTERS. 
By Shane Leslie. With an intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 


The life-story of a brilliant young 
Englishman, whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Near East 


made him an important factor in | 


the intricate policy which split the 
Arab from the Turk during the 
World War. 


Otp RECOLLECTIONS OF AN Oxp Boy. 
By Samuel Sherwell, M. D. New 
York: The Knickerbocker Press. 
Dr. Sherwell tells of his boyhood 

in old Devon, his experiences in 

Dickens’s London, his voyage to 

America, his experiences In our 

Civil War and in the Franco-Prus- 

sian War, and so on through his 

busy life. 


My Turrty YEARS (IN BASEBALL. 
By John J. McGraw. [Ilustrated. 
With an introduction by cotge 
M. Cohan. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

The manager of eight National 
League champion teams recalls the 
outstanding personalities and events 
of his career, from his first job as a 
ball-player to his latest World 
Series triumph. 


Trur ADVENTURES OF THE SECRET 
Service. By Major C. E. Russell. 
Garden City, N. Y: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

Stirring experiences encountered 
by the head of the United States 
Secret Service during the years of 
the World War. 


Business 


Money. By William Trufant Foster 
and Waddill Catchings. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

This is the second volume issued 
by the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research, the first having 
been Prof. Irving Fisher’s ‘The 
Making of Index Numbers.” It is 
a thorough study of money in its 
bearing upon present-day problems. 


Everyspopy’s Money. What It Is, 
What It Does, What Should Be Done 
with It. By Ernest McCullough. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

The object of this book is to show 
voters just what money is and what 
should be done to dethrone it as a 
despotic master and make it a 
useful servant. 


CoorERATIVE BANKING: A CREDIT 
Union Boox. By Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3. 


Aims to explain certain phases of 
cooperative banking as exemplified 
by the Credit Union, with side- 
lights on thrift promotion, the 
elimination of usury, the farmer’s 
problem of short-term credit, and 
legitimate investments for ‘small 
savings. 


Ropinson’s SCIENTIFIC SALESMAN- 
sHip Course. By George Edwin © 
Robinson. Third edition. Chicago: 
American College of Scientific 
Salesmanship. 


A simplified loose-leaf encyclo- 
pedia on scientific salesmanship and 
the art of judging men. Two vol- 
umes, illustrated, embossed covers. 


A Sympou or Sarety. By Harry 
Chase Brearley. Illustrated. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


A study of the work of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, the remark- 
able development of this public- 
spirited institution, and its service | 
in the prevention of fires and acci- 
dents. 





Enciisoh Manuva For Business. By 
Robert Winternitz and Paul T. 
Cherington. New York: A. W. 
Shaw Co. $1. \ 


A manual that outlines the prin- 
ciples for applying good English to 
business. It tells what expressions 
to avoid, what abbreviations are 
objectionable, and what must be 
done to make business-writing clear. 


Pusuiciry: A MANUAL FOR THE USE 
or Bustness, Civic OR SOCIAL 
Service OrGANIZATIONS. By R. H. 
Wilder and K. L. Buell. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co. $2.75. 


Tells how to secure favorable 
public attention for an enterprise 
or cause. Intended for men, women 
or business concerns dealing with 
publicity problems. 


Buitpinc Your Own Business. By — 
A. C. Burnham. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co. $2.75. 


Full working details of how fifty 
enterprises were built from small 


beginnings to assured success. 


Tue STANDARD OF Livine. By Newel 
Howland Comish. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 


A book for the general reader, 
covering the whole field of consump- 
tion, from such matters as the 
minimum budget necessary for a 
worker’s family to the larger issues 
of cooperative buying and the 
proper handling of savings and 
investments. 


Drama 


TRAGEDIES OF Sex. By Frank Wede- 
kind. Translated by Samuel A. 
Eliot, Jr. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 


New English translations of four 
dramas by a much discust German 
playwright—‘‘Spring’s Awakening,” 
“‘Earth-Spirit,” ‘‘Pandora’s Box,” 
and “Damnation”—with a_bio- 
graphical introduction by the trans- 
lator. 





Lirtte Piays or St. Francis: A 
Dramatic Cycle FROM THE LIFE 
AND LEGEND oF ST. FRANCIS OF 
Assist. By Laurence Housman. 
Preface by H. Granville-Barker. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3. 

_ Eighteen clever little dramas, 

done with Mr. Housman’s happy 

touch, and embodying the spirit as 
well as the dramatis persone of 
the popular legends of St. Francis. 


Prays rrom Browninc. By Leila A. 
~ Wade. Boston: The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Co. $2. 

The four plays here republished 
are ‘‘The Flight of the Duchess,” 
“My Last Duchess,” ‘‘Porphyria’s 
Lover” and “A Light Woman.” 


Hei: A Verse-DramMa AND PHOTO- 
Puay. By Upton Sinclair. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Pasadena, 
Cal. Paper covers. 25 cents. 
A four-act satire embodying 

revolutionary criticism and a merci- 

less dissection of modern social life. 


Essays 


Tue Dance or Lire. By Havelock 
Ellis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4. 

A noted English psychologist’s 
summing-up of his philosophy of 
life. Maintaining that life is an 
art and in some respects a_har- 
monious dance, he challenges the 
Puritan ideals from various angles. 


LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By Lytton Strachey. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

In this book Mr. Strachey de- 
seribes all the great French writers 
and summarizes their main char- 
acteristics. 


On Reapine: An Essay. By George 
Brandes. New and revised edition. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 
A constructive essay written by 

one of the greatest of European 

critics at a time when certain news- 
papers were offering prizes for a list 
of the best one hundred books. 


Tuer Hanpiine or WorDs, AND OTHER 
Srupries in Lirprary PsycHoioey. 
By Vernon Lee. New-York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The author, herself a finished 
stylist, discusses phases of literary 
art, from the engineering of a whole 
narrative to the construction of 
single sentences. 


Tue PowprerR or Sympatuy. By 
Christopher Morley.  I!lustrated. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.75. 

A magical philter for inducing 
affection between books and read- 
ers, invented by Sir Kenelm Digby 
in the seventeenth century, is here 
made current by Mr. Morley in the 
form of literary essays. 


Tur Literary Discrpuine. By John 
Erskine. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $1.50. 

Five stimulating essays in which 

Dr. Erskine writes of literature as 

an art. 


Marx Twatn’s Spreecues. Edited 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.25. 
Famous speeches of America’s 

greatest humorist, prepared for 

publication by his authorized biog- 
rapher. Also addresses in honor of 
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Mark Twain delivered by Mr. 
Choate and others. 


AmIeL’s JOURNAL: THE JOURNAL 
Intime oF Henri-FREDERIC AMIEL 
Translated with an introduction 
and notes by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
With portraits. Two volumes in 


New York: The Macmillan 


one. 
Commenes 
This admirable translation of 


Amiel’s penetrating thoughts about 
life’s deeper problems was first pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1885. 
The present new edition is complete 
in a single volume. 


Tur New Boswett. By R. M. 
Freeman. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2. 

Assuming that Dr. Johnson and 
his intimates in Elysium are keep- 
ing fully informed on present-day 
life, the author has made them re- 
veal their opinions on leading 
questions through the medium of 
Boswell. 


War: Irs Nature, CAUSE AND CURE. 
By G. Lowes Dickinson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Dickinson holds that all 

wars are caused by certain groups 

of men for their own self-interest. 

He discusses the real causes of the 

World War and aims to show that 

the old policies are still supreme in 

Europe. 

Tue LeacuE or Nations, AND Mis- 
CELLANEOUS AppRESSES. By Wil- 
liam D. Guthrie. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 


Twenty-two addresses on present- 


day problems and_ personalities, - 


including the speech to the New 
York State Bar Association on the 
League of Nations. 


Wuen Tuere Is No Peace. By the 
author of “The Pomp of Power.” 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $3. 
Trenchant and __ illuminating 

studies of political and economic 

conditions in Europe, notably in 

Spain, France, England, and Ger- 

many. 

GEOGRAPHY AND Puays. By Gertrude 
Stein. Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
$3.50. 

A volume of characteristically 
original sketches and impressions, 
largely on war-time themes, with 
text of the play, ‘Accents in Al- 
sace.”’” 


Horr. By Arthur W. Hopkinson. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 
Reflections of an optimist on 

the psychology of holiness, happi- 

ness and health. 


Fiction 
Toe Day’s Journey. By W. B. 

Maxwell. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 

A novel that records the growth 
of a splendid friendship between two 
English boys and what it led to in 
their lives. 


Tue Hippen Roap. By Elsie Sing- 
master. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. 

The story of a girl who believes 
that to love and to be loved is the 
object of human existence, and 
what she learns as she wanders 
down the hidden road to knowledge 
and understanding. 


My Frrenp From Limousin. By 
Jean Giraudoux. Translated by 
Louise Collier Willcox. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 

This brilliant novel of a young 
Frenchman was awarded the Balzac 
prize for 1922. The story is about 
an amusing case of loss of memory. 


Tue Desert Horizon By E. L. 
Grant Watson. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf $2.50. J 
A powerful novel of the struggles 

of a man and woman against the 

hardships and solitude of the great 

Australian desert. 


A GENTLEMAN OF Sorts. By Everett 
Young. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75. 

The story of a man who married 

a woman beneath his station, and 

of how the woman, tutored by a 

clever marquise, revealed her own 

strength and gave her husband 
something to rise to. 

Brack, WHITE AND BRINDLED. 


Eden Phillpotts. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2. 


Eleven short stories of life in the 
West Indies, in which Mr. Phill- 


potts seems to show as intimate a 


By 


knowledge of the islands as of his 


own Devonshire. 


Tue Mystery Roan. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2. 

A lively romance of love and 
intrigue, with scenes shifting from 
Monte Carlo to London, and then 
to Russia. The story owes much 
of its excitement to the results of 


the Great War. 


Tue FrLaminc Cross 
Marra. By Eric Wood. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
A romance of the Spanish Main in 

the days of Sir Francis Drake. 

A great treasure figures in the 

story. 


OF SANTA 


Tie Is Wutsperina. By Elizabeth 
Robins. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

The love-story of a couple to 
whom the autumn of life brings the 
most serenely happy days they 
have known. 


Tue Crry or Luis. By Anthony 
Pryde and R. K. Weekes. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2. 

A stirring romance, somewhat 
after the manner of ‘‘Graustark”’ 
and ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


Arter Att. By George F. Hummel. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
A novel embodying an analysis 

of the inherent self-destructiveness 
of marriage. The first part of the 
book is supposed to be written by 
the husband, the last part by the 
wite. 

Wuose Bony? By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Lord Peter Wimsey, an amateur 

Sherlock Holmes, assists Scotland 

Yard in solving a murder mystery 


king Tut-AnkH-AMEN: His _ Ro- 
mantic History. By Archie Bell. 
Illustrated. Boston: St. Botolph 
Society. $2. 
A historical romance telling how, 
as Prince of Hermonthis, Tut-ankh- 
Amen won the love of Senpa, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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For 


Summer ‘Reading 


—THE— 


Birth of the Bible 


By Theodore Heysham, Ph. D. 


A new pathway to the better under- 
standing of the Bible. 

An unfolding of the facts about the 
origin, transmission, and translation 
of the Bible. Doctor Heysham has 
designed a unique and original chart in 
colors which shows how the Bible 
came to us, vividly picturing the 
history of the great Book. In concise 
yet comprehensive chapters he gives 
a description in detail of the facts 
pictured in the chart. All ages, 
classes, and creeds will find their 
most puzzling questions about the 
Bible answered in these pages 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Does Religion Pay? 


By William D. Nowlin, D. D., LL. D. 


The author proves that religion is 
the biggest paying investment in the 
world. Here are twelve vital sermons, 
every one of which has been called for 
again and again during the author’s 
long preaching experience. They are 
earnest messages, human, straight- 
forward, and positive, enlivened by 
a constant appeal to apt illustrations. 

Cloth, $1.25 net 


—THE— 


Crowns of Christ 


By Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., LL.D. 


A group of sermons selected by the 
author a few months before his death 
as representative of his message and 
of himself in his presentation of it. 
A volume of note, for Doctor Mac- 
Arthur was in some fine respects one 
of America’s outstanding preachers. 
Here are some of his greatest themes, 
some of his best-known and most 
effective utterances. Reproduction of 
a photograph of Doctor MacArthur, 
taken a few days before his sudden 
death, appears as the frontispiece. 

Cloth, $1.75 net. 


If America Fail! 


By Samuel Zane Batten, D.D. 


Our national mission and our pos- 
sible future. America, events make 
more clear, enshrines an ever-enlarging 
mass of living interests for humanity. 
The success or failure of America must 
effect profoundly vital issues of all the 
nations. 

A stirring document of America’s 
duties in the reconstruction of the 
social fabric and a prediction of what 
will happen if America fails to do her 
part. Cloth, $1.60 net. 


Send for Bulletin of 
our latest publications 







1701-1703 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
- -- USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER - - - 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the amount of $ enclosed send, 
charges prepaid, the books checked below. 
The Birth of the Bible 
Does Religion Pay? 
aieyeveiere The Crowns of Christ 
esa ietale If America Fail 
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In This Month’s Fiction Library 


(Continued from page 41) 


Proud Lady 


HEN the redoubtable Pish-Tush in “The Mikado” an- 

nounces that he is right and you are right and everything is 
quite correct he is probably talking about novels wherein nothing 
is wrong and the style is competent and the heat of life shines 
only in a dull reflection from the sun. In his summing up of 
adequacy without inspiration I am sure that Pish-Tush was 
thinking of Neith Boyce’s “Proud Lady” and all that is 
therein. 

You remember Keats exclaiming about Isabella, “Why was 
she proud, I ask it now aloud, why in the name of glory was she 
proud? I think it was Isabella, or whoever owned the Pot of 
Basil, or maybe it is Mary Lowell in “Proud Lady,” who (in 
the name of glory) is proud. Well, Mary is proud for no special 
reason, just proud. In the year following the Civil War she 
marries Laurence Carlin, the hot-headed and dashing, and lives 
with him somewhere near Chicago in a little town all set about 
by the shining radiance and the tremendous glooms of the in- 
terminable prairie. Carlin is passionate and vehement; Mary is 
reserved and inarticulate; the clergyman, Hilary Robertson, 
believes that life is hard, that sin is just round the corner, that 
to endure you must struggle against the temptations of the 
flesh. Carlin gives way to impulse and has a guilty love affair; 
Mary wraps herself about with adamantine silence. Robertson 
advises and counsels, and in secret loves Mary. Chicago gets 
burned, and grows again. Carlin becomes a judge and Mary a 
mother. The sun rises and sets. The wind bloweth cyclones 
as it listeth on the prairie.. That is about all there is to “Proud 
Lady.” 

There is nothing wrong in the development of the plot, the 
exposition of character, the naturalness of the dialog, the trim 
and ordered style. There is no accent of greatness, and never 
the heart of life beating in troubled and passionate unrest. In 
so many or even so few words you can’t say that anything is 
wrong with the novel. It is just a mean between the extreme of 
greatness and the extreme of rubbish, but it is not a golden 
mean. A. Donatp Douctas. 


Provp Lapy. By Neith Boyce. 316 pages. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 





The Unbidden Guest 
(Gee of Castelbetto, in Italy, is “The Unbidden 


Guest,”’ who comes to America. It is his story that Silvio 
Villa tells as if it were his own, with a simplicity and beauty that 
make the work a rare accomplishment. The author writes like 
a poet, which is perhaps another way of saying that he writes 
like an Italian. There is a sincerity and childlikeness in his 
style that go straight to the heart of the reader. 

The book has no real plot; it is the story of the events and 
environment that go to the shaping of a personality, and quite 
as sympathetically as that of Carletto the author portrays the 
other personalities which influence his life. His youth was spent 
in the plain of Piedmont, and here he tells of Bianca Maria with 
tender appreciation; of the old Garibaldino with a fervor that 
burns in every true Italian’s heart; and of his first perplexities 
and beginnings of sadness. The doubts that arise in his mind 
over religion, the curious blend of mysticism and skepticism, are 
delicately and most convincingly done. He drifts into historical 
digression, but so ardently, so pulsingly does his simple language 
come, that the reader is not sorry for the parenthesis in the tale. 
Indeed, as his love for Italy is the keynote of his character, his 
story could not well be told without giving the influence of this 
historical background. The episode of Reginello d’Oro is ex- 
quisite. It is more than an episode, tho, for its sadness affects 
the hero’s life from that time on, and we can not but be sorry 
for him. 


The latter half of the book takes Carletto to America. Tho 
the onlooker might have said he saw the new country under) 
favorable circumstances, to his sensitive nature the unlovely, 
and especially the different, made the first months bitter to him. 
Yet he comes to love it and to wish to remain in it, and a part | 
of his story is even devoted to his “Americanization.” His | 
brother Benjamin has told him: 


This country has beauties one can not detect at first sight; it has 
ideals back of the facts and of the actions of men. There is little 
that can be seen at a glance, but you will feel it after a long and 
intimate contact. Some day you will love it. 


This prophecy comes true, tho he is drawn back again and 
again to Italy Years go on, and he finds a place for himself 
here, and is “successful.”’? But love, which he needs so much, 
circumstances deny to him, perhaps he denies it to himself. 
Gladys Gordon is surely a most unfair specimen of the possibilities 
of happiness, and we can only hope that Carletto will awaken 
to the truth that love will not be denied because of any mysterious 
line drawn, but will come in spite of it. His brother Benjamin, 
his complement and joy, he writes of with the deepest affection, 
indeed with adoration; but the part which Benjamin must play 
in life is cruelly pathetic, and deepens the sadness of Carletto’s 
nature. 

Carletto returns to Italy in the war, and gives a revealing and 
intimate picture of Italy’s unappreciated difficulties and achieve- 
ments on the Austrian front. Here the author chooses to end 
his tale, tragic yet sweet to the end. “There is a law of con- 
servation,” Carletto remarks, “that makes a man abhor any 
change in his personality, similar to the law that makes him dread 
the advent of death.” This reluctance to change he possesses 
to an extreme degree, and it makes life more difficult, not only 
for himself but for those who love him. Yet one must still love 
him and wish that real joy may come to him. 

ELizABETH STEAD TABER. 


By Silvio Villa. New York: 








Tur UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
The Macmillan Company. 


282 pages. 


Genevra’s Money 


HERE is a charm about E. V. Lucas’s new story which 

delights and refreshes. We stand by the grave of Genevra 
in the first chapter with her husband, Cavanagh; but if is not a 
sad book, not at all. Cavanagh is made responsible by his dead 
wife’s will for putting to use the considerable sum of money 
which she has left to the advantage of those of her younger 
relatives whom he may find most worthy. He and the reader 
set about to become acquainted with these relatives, and they 
are an interesting assortment. 

There is young Alistair Muir, struggling to follow art in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, and the delightful Rose Holt, whom 
one must know too if one knows Alistair Muir. When Mr. 
Lucas begins traveling he takes on an added charm, and when we 
search for Alistair we get some real Lucas bits of travel. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to chatty information on the Barbizon 
painters; and the trip later to Spain with Vaddy is amusing, 
and full of unusual travel incident and conclusions. Then there 
is the family of several real children with whom the reader enjoys 
the playhouse made from a sleeping-car; there is a near-poet, a 
young curate and his brother in musical comedy, a cousin’s 
wife, exotic but likable Nollie, a horse-trainer’s wife—a varied 
lot. The characters are very human; we recognize their foibles, 
and some bigger qualities too, and we like them in spite of their 
weaknesses. Tho the story is full of youth, and of youth’s hopes 
and struggles, those of the older generation in it are quite as 
diverting—especially “poor Giles,” the elderly bachelor, who 
has never thought of any one’s comfort but his own. 

The book abounds in gentle humor and in a philosophy which 
comes out so casually through the characters’ conversation that 
we accept it for real people’s deductions concerning life and living. 
The unimportant Mrs. Lush contributes her valuable bit when 
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he gives advice on how money should be spent in helping other 
yeople: “It’s the rich, with all the time there is at their disposal, 
vho have the time-saving appliances; it’s the rich, who never 
oil their hands, who have the baths. No, sir, there’s no equality 
n things.” And when the fairly gentle Rose is surprized to find 
hat she suffers from jealousy, she hears: “We never know 
inything about jealousy until we love. It’s a measure of our 
levotion.” It’s a satisfying book because its characters are real 
ind entertaining people. 


Grnevra’s Money. By E. V. Lucas. 307 pages. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.50. 





The Sea-Hawk 


F you would shout a wild oath, swing a wicked cutlass, and 
scourge the sea with a pirate galley, all from the depths of a 

ow-swung steamer chair, Sabatiniis the man for you. If you 
would counter jealousy with mutiny and hatred with revenge, 
“The Sea-Hawk,” lately published in a new edition, will carry 
you to the Spanish Main as surely as Peter Pan took Wendy 
to the Never-Never Land. There you may swank your little 
hour upon the bridge in a very ecstasy of the picaresque. 

In common with all romances of adventure, “The Sea-Hawk” 
is cruel. It clothes its cruelty with dignity by calling it elemental, 
thus seeming to justify a passion that is going out of style. For- 
tunately, no one would ever take such a yarn seriously, and the 
extreme nature of its emotional gestures makes it a legitimate 
way of escape from the monotony of civilized life. Sabatini has 
adopted a style that reproduces the flavor of Elizabethan prose 
to the extent of achieving exuberance of spirit, but he has not 
caught much of its beauty. He has missed spontaneity and 
simplicity, and has put in their place an extra flourish or two 
that, if not Elizabethan, are at least in line with the tradition of 
the historical romance, and more especially with the recent 
swing of the pendulum of taste toward the romantic. “The 
Sea-Hawk” is a story for men, who will hail it with delight; 
the defects above noted will lessen its pleasure for women. 


Tue Sra-Hawk. By Rafael Sabatini. New edition. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 32. 


366 pages. 





Anthony John 


HERE is no reason in the world why a novelist should not 

write a sermon, if he so desires, and write it in the form 
of a novel. But he must be prepared to have his work judged 
both as a sermon and as a novel. If it fails in either capacity, 
it fails in both. In “Anthony John,” Jerome K. Jerome has 
performed the difficult feat of producing a good novel which is 
also a good sermon—good in so far as it sets forth his idea of 
what a Christian life should be. Whether his idea is the right one 
is another question, and one which is likely to be the subject of 
much discussion. 

The -book tells the story of Anthony John Strong’nth’arm, a 
poor boy born in a mean street of the English manufacturing 
town of Millsborough. Anthony is a dreamer like his father, 
but he is a fighter as well, which his father was not, and he has 
a marked talent for business. As a child he is much troubled 
about God. He can not understand why, if God is all-loving and 
all-powerful, there should be so much poverty and suffering m 
the world. He asks questions of his elders, but the answers he 
receives are not enlightening. The one answer which is to in- 
fluence him most in later years is that given by his atheist uncle, 
who says that he will believe when he sees the profest followers 
of Christ living according to His teachings. 

~As a man Anthony John becomes a successful solicitor and 
business man. He plans and carries out vast enterprises for the 
good of Millsborough, thus adding to the town’s wealth and his 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Our Picturesque English 


Besides knowing English words, the next interesting and important thing to 
learn is the source and meaning of our idioms and idiotisms. You use some of 


them every day. We all do. 


The largest collection ever attempted of these 


figures of speech has just been published in that wonderfully unique book— 


“A Desk Book of 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases 
in English Speech and Literature 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., ED 
and Leander J. de Bekker 


This captivating volume will give you 
spicy bits of information about 


11,000 Phrases 


in every-day use in conversation, most 
of which are traced to eminent writers 
and speakers. 


For instance, it tells you that Roose- 
velt coined the phrases ‘‘fifty-fifty,’’ 
*pussyfoot,”’ ‘‘weasel words”’ and, did 
you know that the fox-trot was invented 
by Mr. Fox? 


Do you know the superstition of 
Adam’s Apple, and the one about old 
maids leading apes in hell? 


What is considered the gay science? 


Who said “‘she’s no chicken?’’ When 
was the first ‘‘joy ride’’ so called? 


Where do we get: Horse of another 
color, grass widow, a pretty kettle of 
fish, freeze on to, hocus pocus, paint the 
town, Ananias Club, amen corner, hell 
box, sword of Damocies, calf love, to 
rain cats and dogs, crack of doom, 
French leave, bark up the wrong tree, 
age of consent, bring home the bacon, 
not built that way, bury the hatchet, 
to purge the Augean stables, acknowl- 
edge the corn, there’s no kick coming, 


r2mo. Cloth. 


500 pages. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


play to the gallery, hoodoo, to wear 
the breeches, axe to grind, a wink’s as 
good as a nod, every dog has his day, 
the heel of Achilles, look daggers, all 
there, Ku Klux Klan, lady of the bed- 
chamber, liberty hall, leave in the 
lurch, marriage bed, a peach of a cold, 
peeping Tom, raise more hogs and less 
hell, seventh heaven, six of one and half 
a dozen of the other, unreconstructed 
Southerner, Welsh rabbit, walking 
papers. etc. 


Read what the Newspaper Critics 
say about this book 


We know no book better, of its kind and 
size.—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Hereisa book that mirrors these homely 
terms of which we make daily use without 
realizing the charm with which they are 
invested as mental images wide in applica- 
tions—San Francisco Exam/ner. 


An invaluable aid to all concerned with 
the teaching or writing of English speech 
and literature.—Tacoma News Tribune. 


Extraordinary diligence marked the 
search for the idioms and metaphors, the 
meanings of which are not given in the dic- 
tionaries.—Philadelphia Record. 


So fascinating that one is tempted to 
read it straight through as if 1t were an 
absorbing story.—Harttord Courant. 


$2 net; $2.12 post-paid. 
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7 Editions! . 
60,000 Copies mont 


A remarkable new work on the manners 
and customs of polite society that is 
growing steadily in popularity because 
of its brilliancy of expression and depth 





of information—The Blue Book of 

Social Usage— 
ETIQUETTE 

iN SSOCIBIY, IN] BUSINESS, EN 


POLITICS, AND AT HOME 


By EMILY POST 





Pnovograph 6 
(MRS. PRICE POST) 


Also Author of “Purple and Fine 
Linen,” ‘The Title Market,” etc. 


Mrs. Post is a gentlewoman of assured 
social position in America and Europe 
of whom the New York Tribune de- 
clares ‘‘not since Mrs. Sherwood spon- 
sored her book on etiquette some fifty 
years ago has any one so obviously weil 
equipped appeared as authority on the 
subject.” 
“The Last Word’’ 


“Etiquette” will be the last word in social 
matters, at least until such time as society has 
radically changed, for it covers with an almost 
incredible minuteness of detail every con- 
tingency into which a social being may be 
plunged.’”-—New York Evening Post. 

Author’s Literary Graces 
“There is charm to Mrs. Post’s manner of 
stating things. She has the literary graces 
which make her volume most readable and 
entertaining as well as instructive.’’—Phila-. 
delphia Record. 

Etiquette Well Treated 


apa is rare to find this subject treated with such 
simplicity, good taste, and judgment.’’—Lowel] 
(Mass.) Telegram. 

Virtue of Conventionality 
“Invaluable to the average thinking man or 
woman who wishes to live to-day’s life in as 





polished and near-conventional a manner as | 


possible.’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Manual of Manners 


“Just what to do, say, and wear by one of New 
ork’s prominent society women.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


Refining Safeguard 
“The book is at once a study and a guardian 


of the finer usages of civilization.”-—Worcester | 


Gazette. 


As a School Book 


“Ought to be compulsory addition to libraries 
of society folk in every city. I could even 


wish the study of this volume might be added | 


to the curriculum of every school, college, and 
university in the United States.’’—Pittsburgh 
un. 

Correct Conduct 
“Mrs. Post, it seems, has omitted no detail 
and it is difficult to think of any point of be- 
havior on which she does not touch.”’—Indi- 
anapolis News. 

Ample Advice 
“She tells you what to do and how to do it, 
what to say and how to say it, what to wear 


and how to wear it.""—Waterbury Republican. | 


A Happier World to Be 
“And there is no denying the fact that if 
every one did read and try to follow the rules 
as set down in this elaborate book, the world 
would be happier.’’—Syracuse Herald. 
“Etiquette’’—By Emily Post 
(Mrs. Price Post), one large vol- 
ume; cloth binding, gold stamp- 
ing; 640 pages; 16 full-page 
photographic reproductions 
showing table settings for all 
occasions; weddings; 
interiors and decorations. 


Price $4, net; postpaid, $4.18. 
At Booksellers or Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


home | 


Doctor Heracuius Gioss. 
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Priestess of the Temple of Karnak, 
and through her achieved the 
throne of the Pharaohs. 


Tue Desutante. By Edna Walker 
Maleoskey. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

A novel embodying the adven- 
tures of a young girl in the mael- 
strom of Europe during and after 


the World War. 

| Tue Missive Man. By Mary R. P. 
Hatch. Boston: The Four Seas 
Cos $1250: 


The story of a mysterious dis- 
appearance, in which the author has 


/introduced a queer psychic twist 


into the solution. 


THE Gun Runner. By Arthur 
Stringer. Indianapolis: The Bobbs 
Merrill Co. $1.75. 


A romance of intrigue, love and 
adventure, in which two men and 


| a woman go through some desperate 


hours during a South American 
revolt. 


Lanty Hanton. By Patrick Mac- 
Gill. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.90. 

Against a background of Irish 
peasant life, the tragi-comedy of 
Lanty’s career plays itself out to 
a climax of wild adventure. 


| Waurer oF Tiverton. By Bernard 


Marshall. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. $1.75. 

A historical romance of the days 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, in which 
two young English knights find 


/adventures a-plenty in rescuing 


a titled maid from marriage forced 
on her by her guardian. 


Baroque: A Mystery. By Louis 
Joseph Vance. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

A‘ quick-moving romance of love 
and crime, which carries the reader 
from an Italian antique-shop in 
New York into the inner circles of 
the Camorra at Naples. 


/RamsHackte House. By Hulbert 
Footner. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


A detective story in which a 


plucky young woman goes through 


many perils and excitements before 
she clears her lover of apparent 
guilt in a murder case. 

By Guy 
de Maupassant. Translated by 
Jeffery E. Jeffery. Introduction by 


Ernest Boyd. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 


This early work of De Mau- 


'passant’s is here published for the 


first time in America. It was first 
issued in French by the Revue de 
Paris in 1921. 


Tur Hovusrt or THE Enemy. By 
Camille Mallarmé. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2. 

A novel of peasant life in a little- 
known corner of Spain—the pro- 
vince where Don Quixote fought the 
windmill. 


Toe Woman or THE Horizon. By 
Gilbert Frankau. New York: The 
Century Co. $2. 


The story of a man who wandered 
all over the earth in’ search of a 
woman to fulfil the dream evoked 
by the Taj Mahal. 

Tue VENGEANCE OF THE IVORY SKULL. 

By Marion Harvey. New York: 

Mdward J. Clode. $2. 

A romance of gay adventure of 
the swashbuckler sort—also a de- 
tective story. 


CorpELIA THE Magnificent. By 
Leroy Scott. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2. 


The story of a modern society 
girl who sickens of society’s false 
standards and emerges from a crisis 
with a new set of values. 


Tur Wrona SHapow. By Harold 
Brighouse. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $2. 


A romantic comedy centering 
about an unfortunate gentleman 
who is haunted by the ghost of a 
man who jis not dead. 


Tue Return or FRANK CHAMART. 
By Henry C. Rowland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.90. 
A mystery story containing a 

new kind of criminal and a new 

brand of thrills. 


Ratpnw Herne. By W. H. Hudson. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A posthumous novelette, which, 
with other Hudson books, was re- 
viewed by William Lyon Phelps 
in THE INTERNATIONAL Book RE- 
virw for May. 


EXTERIOR TO THE EvinpENcr. By 
J. S. Fletcher. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2. 

The body of Sir Cheville Stan- 
bury lay at the foot of the Black 
Sear, the loneliest spot on the 
moors. Members of his family had 
just passed, and two masked men 
had been seen skulking there. 
Who was the murderer? 


Tue Copper Box. By J.S. Fletcher. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.75. 

A story of mystery and humor, 
dealing with the adventures of a 
pretty girl artist and her guardian 
in connection with a precious box. 


ZIsKA: THE PROBLEM OF A WICKED 
Sout. By Marie Corelli. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 
A new printing of a novel, first 

published in 1897, touching upon 

the perils of meddling with a 

Pharaoh’s tomb. 


Tae Matuerson Marriace. By 
Ruby M. Ayres. . New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 

‘The emotional history of a woman 
who had deliberately married a man 


for his money while loving another. 


Prracy: A Romantic CHRONICLE OF 
Tuese Days. By Michael Arlen. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

The chronicle of Ivor Marlay 
and of two remarkable women, 
Magdalen Gray and Lady Tarylon, 
written in a distinctive style of 
satire, with a deft revelation of 
human motives. 

Tur ENcHANTED Country. By Joan 
Sutherland. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2: 

The love story of an embittered 
and passionate man, leader of a 


gang of outlaws, and how he came 
back. ; 


Barney. By S. B. H. Hurst. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.90. 
A novel of breathless action, 

which takes the hero and his best 
friend from England, where they 
are accused of a crime of which 
they are guiltless, to Canada and 
far Alaska. 


Stnsap. By C. Kay Scott. 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
An ironic romance of New York 

pseudo-intellectuals. . 


Surprisine Antonia. By Dorothy 
Foster Gilman. Boston:. L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.90. 
A story of the amusing experi- 

ences of three girls who run a board- 

ing house for ten days during the 

Harvard Commencement. week in 

order to get enough money to take 

a trip to Europe. : 


New 


' 
Tue Srncinc Wetts. By Roland 
Pertwee. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. 3 
How fate took hold of the lives 
of a young Englishman and an 
Algerian maid, leading them out 
into the desert and into dangers on 
mountain heights. 


Nopopy’s Istanp. By Beatria 
Grimshaw. Garden City, N. “7 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
A story of one of the ake 

islands of the South Sea, of a man 

who keeps it a secret because of 
the wealth it holds, and of an aris- 
tocratic young lady who is a fugitive 
from justice. 
By Lee 
Na) Yas 


THe Sryister Mark. 
Thayer. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
A terrible mystery surround 

Mary Blade’s disappearance soo 

after her engagement. When a 

is confusion, ‘“‘Red” Claney, th 

detective, leads the way out with 
his usual ingenuity. 









Wirsout Conpirions. 
Mure Mackenzie. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

The story of a girl in Scotland 
who got her heart’s desire, and who’ 
found tragedy in it until she had 
fought her way to a new social ad- 
justment. 


TERASSA OF Spain. By Horace Fish. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$2.50. 

Tales of the heart of Spain, all 
centering about Terassa, her padre- 
and her people of many contrasts. 


Tue Crosep Roap. By Rosena A. 
Giles. Boston: The Cornhill 
Publishing Co. $2. 

A romance of love and adventure 
on the Mexican border, 


In Dark Puaces. By John Russell. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
A new book of short stories, in 

which many strange characters 

move through glowing narratives 
of romance and adventure. 


THE SHAME Dance AND OTHER 
Stories. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
A dozen short stories evidencing 

this author’s mastery of his art. 

Besides the title tale, they include 

‘La Guiblesse”’ and “The Marriage 

in Kairwan.” 


| REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SHORT 
| Srorres. Edited by Alexander 
Jessup. Boston: Ailyn & Bacon. 
Nearly a hundred of the best 
American short stories by leading 
writers from the days of Charles 
Brockden Brown and Washington 
| Irving to those of O. Henry and 
Theodore Dreiser; with abundant 
references for the study of the short 
story—also a bibliography of repre- 
sentative American short stories, 
given both by authors and chrono- 
logically. 






-AccorpING To Gipson. By Denis 
Mackail. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flm Co. $2. 

Life for Gibson is a series of al- 
luring adventures, and this book 
contains ten stories of his exciting 
experiences. 


A Frrenp at Court. By Leon Stern 
and Elizabeth Gertrude Stern. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
A novel of life among the sub- 

merged classes, in which Mary 

Ellen, a probation officer, while 

working out social justice for shat- 

tered lives, encounters a romance of 
her own. 


Tue THUNDERBOLT. By Clyde Per- 
rin. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
_ Co. 

An inspirational story intended 
to interest men and women in the 
business world. How a timid young 
man became a lion-like executive. 


History 


InpusTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WoRLD 
War: Tuer STRATEGY BEHIND THE 
Ling, 1917-1918. By Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson. Introduction by Georges 
Clemenceau. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $6. 

The history of the American in- 
dustrial war-machine in action, an 
untold tale of the war, is presented 
here in detail by the former director 
of the United States Council of 
National Defense. 


Toe Merrcuant Marine. By Rear- 
Admiral William S. Benson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Admiral Benson has compacted 

into 178 pages a complete account 

of our merchant marine from the 
colonial period and the days of the 


whaling industry to the present 


era of steam navigation. 


AMERICA AND THE ATLANTIC. By 
Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

A study of the influence of the 
Atlantic Ocean on the course of 
American history—by a naval officer 
of some forty-five years’ service on 


the high seas. 


Orp Inpian Traits. By Walter 
McClintock. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 

- Contains the results of fifteen 

years’ close association with the old 

Blackfoot chiefs, medicine-men, and 

common people. The author was 


the adopted son of Chief Mad Wolf. 


ASPECTS OF THE Stupy oF RoMAN 


History. By Thomas Spencer 
Jerome. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 


A study of conditions during the 
reign of Tiberius, with especial 
emphasis on Roman morals of the 
period. The author was for years 
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Professor of Ancient History at the 
University of Michigan. 


Tue TRANSFORMATION OF AMERICAN 
SENTIMENT TowARD GERMANY, 
1870-1914. By Clara Eve Schieber. 
Boston: The Cornhill Publishing 
Co. 

The author, a professor of history 
in Oxford College, here undertakes 
to disclose in a dispassionate man- 
ner the paramount cause of the 


World War 


SPEECHES AND DocuMENTS ON INDIAN 
Pourcy, 1750-1921. Edited by 
Prof. A. Berriedale Keith. 2 vols. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. 80 cents a volume. 
Historic documents from the time 

of Clive to that of the present 

Viceroy, all bearing upon the grad- 

ual evolution of India’s present 

degree of self-government. 


Prrsta. By Brigadier-General Sir 
Percy Sykes. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

A history of Persia from the 
earliest times to the present day, 
treating fully of events from the 
Mongol conquest and the days of 
Tamerlane down to the end of the 
World War. 


InpustriaL History oF THE UNITED 
States. By Edward S. Cowdrick. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co. 
Aims to give the student of 

economics a broad grasp of the 
facts of American industrial history 
from colonial days to the years since 
the World War, in which the deep- 
est strata of the business world 
have been rudely shaken. 


Tuts Kina Bustness. By Frederick 
L. Collins. Illustrated. New York: 
The Century Co. $2. 

Colorful accounts of royalty as a 
going concern in England, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
and other countries. 


CLassics OF THE Bar: STORIES OF 
THE Wor D’s GREAT LEGAL TRIALS 
AND A COMPILATION OF FORENSIC 
Masterpieces. By Alvin V. Sel- 
lers. Vol. 7. Baxley, Ga: Classic 
Publishing Co. 

Contains the speech of the Earl 
of Strafford at his own trial, the 
remarks of Robert G. Ingersoll in 
the Russell will case, the address of 
Andrew Hamilton on the Zenger 
libel case, and the speeches of other 
brilliant lawyers in the Brown- 
Davidson damage suit and the trial 
of Daniel E. Sickles. 


Economic IMPERIALISM AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS DuRING THE 
Last Frrtry Years. By Prof. 
Achille Viallate. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Lectures on the economic changes 
of the Nineteenth Century and the 
effect of these changes upon the 
commercial policy of the great 
Powers, including the United States. 


Lorps LikUTENANTS IN THE Srx- 
TEENTH CENTURY: A Srupy IN 
Tupor Locan ADMINISTRATION. 
By Gladys Scott Thomson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3. 
An attempt is made in this mono- 

graph to begin a historical investi- 

gation into English county govern- 
ments by an examination of the 

Lord Lieutenant, the local magnate 

who represented the Crown. 


Juvenile 


Tue Tron Horse anp THE STRANGE 


Lancuace He Speaks. By George 
Clarence Hoskin. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


Any boy who has read this book 
will know all about railroad trains, 
how it feels to ride in a locomotive, 
what the signals mean, and the like. 


Carry Atkins, FINANCIER. By Clar- 


ence Budington Kelland.  Illus- 

trated. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. $1.75. 

Further adventures of Catty 
Atkins and Wee Wee Moore, their 
career as financiers, and _ their 
extraordinary exploits. A story 
for boys. 


A Cutip’s Day: A Boox or RuyMes. 
By Walter de la Mare. Illustrated. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


A new edition of a juvenile book 
that was discust at some length in 
the June INTERNATIONAL Book 
Review. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, AND OTHER 
TaLKs To CHILDREN. By Avery 
Albert Shaw. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press. $1. 

Pithy talks on religious and moral 

themes by a man who is himself a 

companionable boy in temperament. 


Miscellaneous 


A Mortuer’s LETrers To A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. With an introduction by 
James Harvey Robinson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 

A readable introduction to what 
is fundamental and sound in modern 
theories of education. Brings valu- 
able aid to parents, teachers, and 
citizens. 


A Dersx-Book or Iptoms aNnp IpIo- 
MATIC PHRASES IN ENGLISH SPEECH 
AND LiteraTurE. By Frank H. 
Vizetelly and Leander J. de Bekker. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $2: 

A dictionary-key to the pictur- 
esque speech of the plain people, 
making clear the meaning of more 
than 11,000 idiomatic phrases and 
expressions in vernacular English. 


A Descriptive CATALOG OF THE 
First Eprtrons In Book Form or 
THE Writincs or Prercy ByssHE 
SuettEy. By Ruth S. Cranniss. 
New York: The Grolier Club. 
Primarily a catalog of the Grolier 

Club’s recent exhibition held on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Shelley, but enlarged to 
include descriptions of all the poet’s 
writings published during his life- 
time. 


VocaBuLaRy BurtLtpeER NorTesoox. 
By Edward J. Kilduff. New York: 
The Century Co. 35 cents. 

The purpose of this little book is 
to offer a practicable plan for vo- 
cabulary building through the mas- 
tering of ten new words each week. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE THREE DEGREES. 
By Oliver Day Street. Vol. 3. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25. 

Whence came the emblem and 
symbols of the three Masonic de- 
grees? What do they teach? Of 
what use are they? Mr. Street 


- answers these questions. 











A BOOK 
A WEEK 


Every week a new McBride 
book appears in the book- 
stores. In this collection of 
publications you can find a 
volume to suit every mood and 
almost every need. Here are 
a few books from our Spring 
and early Summer list. 


@ An Outlaw’s Diary 


By Cecile Tormay. 


Author of ‘‘Stonecrop’’ 
‘““The Old House.”’ 


and 


One of the most amazing human 
documents ever published. It gives 
a picture of Hungary in the throes 
of revolution so vividly painted 
that it is impossible to forget the 
scenes through which Miss Tor- 
may lived and which she recreates 
with a master hand. 


The author is one of the most in- 
teresting figures on the literary 
horizon; a novelist of distinction 
whose life is even more romantic 
than her books. With many un- 
usual illustrations. $3 net. Postage 
extra. 


@ The Wrong Shadow 


By Harold Brighouse. 


Author of ‘‘Hepplestall’s”’ 
*“‘Hobson’s Choice,” etc. 


Mr. Brighouse’s new book is that 
tare combination—a light novel 
which is a work of genuine liter- 
ary merit. It is the comedy of a 
conscience; a novel of quiet humor 
in which character, dialogue and 
situations are handled brilliantly. 
The Outlook (London): ‘A really 
entertaining book, full of neat in- 
ventions.’’ $2 net. Postage extra. 


@ The City of Lilies 


By Anthony Pryde and 
Rk. K. Weekes. 


A glowing, colorful story of the 
ever-popular ‘‘Zenda’’ type, which 
is every bit as entertaining as An- 
thony Pryde’ s soclies novels, * ‘Mar- 
queray ’s Duel”’ ““An Ordeal of 
Honor,’’ both of which have gone 
through four large editions. 2nd 
printing. $2 net. Postage extra. 


@ Times Have Changed 


By Elmer Davis. 


“The most amusing book we have 
tread recently,’ says Heywood 
Broun of this rollicking tale, 
which has delighted all the critics 
and is now creating merriment 
all over the country. 2nd large 
printing. $2 net. Forlage extra. 


@ The Doom Dealer 


By David Fox. 


The story of ‘‘a crime worse than 
murder.’’ A new adventure of The 
Shadowers. 
author of 
victed Himself,” 
the Door.”’ $2 net. 


Incorporated—by the 
“The Man Who Con- 
and ‘Ethel Opens 
Postage extra. 


At All Bookstores, 
Send for Spring Announcement. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Publishers New York 
CHOE @HOE 
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HAY FEVER 


Its Prevention and Cure 
By WM. C. HOLLOPETER, M.D, 
(New and Revised Edition) 


Since the last edition of this book was 
published six years ago great advance has 
been made. We know that the emanations 
of vegetable matter actually cause hay 
fever, that different parts of the United 
States produce different pollen, so the treat- 
ment of hay fever in one portion wiil be 
different from the treatment in another. 
The West. North, and East will call for a 
different immunizing process than that of 
the middle states, yet any one can prevent 
his annual suffering by selecting the proper 
anaphylactic reaction from inhaled at- 
mospheric pollens. Hay fever is now suc- 
cessfully treated by immtnlizing the pa- 
tient in advance of the attack, by the use 
of the same pollen that creates his trouble. 
The 4th edition now offered has been com- 
pletely revised and enlarged and gives the 
results of the most modern and efficacious 
treatments. 


Commence Treatment Now 


Dr. Hollopeter is a well-known specialist 
who has had unusual success and any one 
who suffers from rose colds, sneezing 
spasms, asthma, or hay fever, should get 
this book immediately and carefully con- 
sider the immunizing treatment which, 
among other successful methods, is so care- 
fully outlined. 


Svo, cloth, 424 pages, illustrated, $2.00 
nel; by mail, $2.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 








The Victims of “Dope’’ 


When Charles B. Towns went abroad he 
showed officials in foreign hospitals the treat- 
ment that he and noted physicians here used 
to restore alcohol and drug-crazed men and 
women in the delirium tremens and straight- 
jacket stages who were considered on the road 
to the madhouse. Mr. Towns has a record of 
thousands of cases of drug addiction and he 
gives details of them in his remarkable book— 


HABITS 
THAT HANDICAP 


which seethes with startling disclosures about 
drug slaves. He tells how to recognize an opium 
eater; how one man pandered to 3000 opium 
fiends and one druggist sold 500 ounces of 
cocaine a month. He also tells about his 
methods for treating addicts. 223 pages. 


r2mo. Cloth. $1.50, met; $1.62, post-paid. 


Funk& Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave, New York 


CONVERSATION WHAr,,7° oAY 


AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many happy quotations. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


When Irish Royalty 


Was in Flower 


Ireland had her own Irish kings for 
more than 1100 years! Most of Eu- 
rope was steeped in barbarism when 
Ireland, with her great universities 
and her culture, was the sole home of 
western civilization! Missionaries 
from Ireland rescued the English 
from primeval savagery! The Irish 
civilized Scotland! Irish scientists 
were sent in the Middle Ages to 
Egypt to measure the pyramids! 
Ireland was at peace until the sixteenth 
century when most of her literature 
and libraries were destroyed. You will 
find these facts, with thousands of 
others equally startling, in that remark- 
able new book— 


Ireland and the 
Making of Britain 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


It took Mr. Fitzpatrick some ten 
years of tedious research to collate 
and verify the huge mass of stunning 
revelations in this book. It meant 
the examination of hundreds of 
quaint and curious volumes of for- 
gotten lore in libraries of England, 
ireland, France, Germany, and 
Rome. The book is more than a 
glorious vindication of Ireland’s 
ancient greatness; it is thrillingly, 
absorbingly interesting. It will ap- 
peal to you, especially if you have 
Irish blood. 378 pages with map. 


Cloth. $4 net; $4.16 postpatd 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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REDEEMING Op Homes. By Amelia 
Leavitt Hill. Illustrated. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3. 
Practical advice on how to trans- 

form old farmhouses and dilap- 

idated buildings into comfortable 
homes. 


How to Puay Punc-CHow: Tue 
GAME OF A HunpRED INTELLI- 
GENcES. By L. L. Harr. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 


Revised and enlarged edition of 
an authoritative book telling how 
to play this Chinese game, which is 
also sometimes called Mah-Jong. 


Lawn Tennis Do’s anp Don’rs. By 
A. E. Crawley. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. 75 cents. 
Terse advice on every phase of 

the game. 

FLOWERS FoR CuTTiING AND DxEcora- 
Trion. By Richardson Wright. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P 
Dutton & Co. $4. 

Friendly hints on the growing 
and cutting of flowers for decora- 
tion of the home, with a special 
word for the author’s fayvorites— 
the rose, dahlia, gladiolus, lily, 
tulip and daffodil. 


Brotocy in America. By R. T. 
Young. With more than 200 illus- 
trations. Boston: Richard G. Bad- 
ger. $7.50. 

An exhaustive survey of progress 
in all departments of biology from 
the days of Audubon to those of 
John Burroughs. 


A HanpBook or COOKERY FOR A 
SmaLt Housr. By Jessie Conrad. 
With a preface by Joseph Conrad. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.75. 

A book of practical recipes for the 
young housekeeper by the wife of 
the well-known English novelist. 


THe AGE oF UNDERSTANDING; OR, 
AMERICANISM THE STANDARD OF 
Worup Nationatism. By Leonard 
Stuart. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
The author seeks to prove that 

our ideals and literature are Norman 

rather than Saxon, and bases on 
this a new synthesis of the main 
currents of world thought. 


Music 


Tur Brratenem Bacn Cuore: A 
History AND A CriticaL Com- 
PENDIUM. By Raymond Walters. 
With sixteen illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

A detailed account of the Mora- 
vian singers at Bethlehem, Pa., 
whose spring festivals under Dr. 
Wolle have become world-famed. 
Also the remarkable musical record 
of these Moravians from 1741 to 
the present time. 


Tue Russtan Opera. By Rosa New- 
march. Illustrated. New York: 
KE. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A comprehensive study, including 
biographies of all the great Russian 
composers, the characteristics of 
their various periods, how the operas 
came to be written, outlines of their 
plots, and so on. 


Toe Maxine or Musicians: THE 
Ruytaumic Merruop or TEACHING 
Music. By T. H. Yorke Trotter. 
New edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 


An argument for the teaching of 
music through the development of 


musical instinct rather than through 
the purely technical method usually 
employed. 


Poetry 


A Hunprep Poems. By Sir William 
Watson. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50. 

The poet himself has selected the 
contents of this volume as represen- 
tative of the best that he has done 
in the forty years of his writing life. 
Tue New Porrry: An ANTHOLOGY 

oF TWENTIETH-CENTURY VERSE IN 

EnautsH. New and enlarged edi- 

tion. Edited by Harriet Monroe 

and Alice Corbin Henderson. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The best new poetry of the last 
five years is added to the contents 
of the original volume. 


SONGS OF THE SILENCE, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Fenwicke L. Homes. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $1.75. 

One hundred poems breathing the 
spirit of a reverend optimism. 


VoIcEs OF THE SouTHWEST: A Book 
or Texan Verse. By Hilton Ross 
Greer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

This new Texan anthology of 
stirring verse covers four decades 
that have been marked by definite 
poetic progression in the Southwest. 


Dairy Breap. By Wilfrid Gibson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75. 

A new edition of Mr. Gibson’s 
poems, in which the title poem, 

“Daily Bread,” has been rewritten. 


University oF Cuicaco Poems. By 
Edwin Herbert Lewis. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 
75 cents. 

Two odes and a ballad written in 
commemoration of events that have 
meant much in the life of the uni- 
versity. 

ComEe on Homr. By Douglas Mal- 
loch. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2. 

A new collection of Mr. Malloch’s 
cheerful poems, including favorites 
that he has read or recited through- 
out the country. 

By 

New 


TuirRTEEN: A Book or Porms. 
David Thorne. Palatine, 
York. $2.50. 

Short poems on various themes of 
nature and of life. 


Sea-Cuance. By Muna Lee. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Lyrics in rime, poems in free 

verse, and a sequence of sonnets— 

all with the flavor of a distinctive 
personality. 


Psychology 
CHRISTIANITY AND AUTOSUGGESTION. 

By C. Harry Brooks and Rey. 

Ernest Charles. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Examines the methods of M. 
Coué in the light of Christ’s teach- 
ing and healing, and seeks to deter- 
mine how far the discoveries of 


autosuggestion effect Christian 
thought and practise. 
Tue Power wiruin Us. By Charles 


Baudouin. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 


Aims to convey to the general 
public the author’s view concerning 


the regulative functions of thought 
and imagination in daily life. Writ- 
ten in a more popular style than his 
“Suggestion and Autosuggestion.” 


Recent PsycnoLocy anp THE Curis- 
TIAN Reticron. By Cyril E. Hud- 
son. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $1.35. 

An examination, from the view- 
point of orthodox Christianity, of 
the chief conceptions now dominant 
in psychological thought. 


THe New PsycuonoGy AND THE 
Parent. By H. Crichton Miller. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 
A practical treatise that aims to 

bring the elements of analytical 

psychology within the reach of par- 
ents and others concerned with the 
upbringing of children. 


Byalvam 
Chicago: Theo Book 


DREAMS AND PREMONTTIONS. 
W. Rogers. 
Co. $1.25. 
This book aims to present a rea- 

sonable explanation of dreams and 

premonitions, and to record a large 
number of authenticated cases for 
study. 


SEx AND Dreams: THE LANGUAGE OF 
Dreams. By Dr. William Stekel. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $6. 
A translation of the first part of 

Dr. William Stekel’s “Language of 

Dreams,” intended as a guide to the 

interpretation of the unconscious, 

for those who are concerned profes- 
sionally with nervous disorders. 


Tue Story or Man’s Minn. By 
George Humphrey. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $3. 

The psychology of business, home, 
and school, with its thousand uses 
and applications explained for 
every one. 


Barrie Marvetzi: His DREAMS AND 
ADVENTURES. By Charles Vince. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
Describes the childhood of an 

imaginative boy, the games he made 
for himself, the books and pictures 
that influenced him, all tending to 
reveal the boy’s soul in a manner 
deeply interesting to parents. 


OccuttismM and Mopern Science. 
By T. Konstantin Oéesterreich. 
New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Co. $2. 

A learned summary of the phe- 
nomena of telepathy, clairvoyance, 
materialization, and of the theo- 
sophical movement—by the Pro- 
fessor or Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen. 


Religion 
Tren-Minute Sermons. By W. 
Robertson Nicoll. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


Forty-three sermon suggestions 
by the famous editor of the British 
Weekly. 


Stupres iv Marx’s Gosprt. By 
Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. §$1. 
A popular handbook on the sec- 

ond Gospel by the author of “A 

Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 

ment in the Light of Historical 

Research.” 


Tue Mysticat Quest or Curist. By 
Robert F. Horton. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3. 
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Deals with the relations between 
the soul and Christ as a distinctive 
mystical experience. 


Tue Story or THE Hymns AND 

Tunes. By Theron Brown and 
Hezekiah Butterworth. New York: 
_ George H. Doran Co. $2.25. 

A revised edition of an excellent 
volume of human-interest stories 
about the world’s great Christian 
hymns and tunes. With twenty- 
four portraits. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE Na- 
TIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN CHINA. 
By James B. Webster. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Defines the aims, ideals and prac- 
tical values of Christian education 
in China, especially as bearing upon 
China’s relations with Western 
peoples. 


Great Mopern Sermons. Edited 
by Hobart D. McKeehan. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
Thirteen extraordinary sermons 

of the present day, by as many 

preachers, some of them in America 
and some in England. 


CLARION CALLS FROM CapitoL HI1. 
By Hon. William D. Upshaw. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
Twenty forceful addresses by 

Congressman Upshaw on national 

and religious questions of the hour. 


Henry Martyn, ConressoR OF THE 
Faira. By Constance E. Padwick. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

First volume of a new series of 
missionary biographies, whose aim is 
to give a fresh interpretation and a 
richer understanding of the heroic 
spirits in that field. 


Tue BisLtE ror ScHooL AND Home. 
By Rev. J. Paterson Smyth. Vol. 5: 
“The Gospel Story.” New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

This short life of Christ is meant 
for the use of teachers and scholars 
in connection with Sunday-school 
study and week-day church schools. 


Fatner Price or Maryxnouu: A 
Snort SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
REVEREND THOMAS FREDERICK 
Pricr. Compiled from the letters 
of his friends by a priest of Mary- 
knoll. Maryknoll: Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society of America. $1. 
Four inspirational chapters on a 

noted Catholic missionary’s life and 

work. 


Gop’s Catt To America. By George 
W. Truett. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50. 

Some of the most notable ad- 
dresses by a Baptist minister in 
Dallas, Texas, who is regarded as 
a master of pulpit oratory. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP; OR, THE 
Unitep Lire AND WorRK OF CHRIS- 
TENDoM. By Nathan Séderblom. 
(Christian Unity Handbook Se- 
ries.) New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Archbishop Séderblom discusses 
the effects of the World War on 
Christianity, and surveys the efforts 
thus far made toward the realization 
of church unity. 

Wauat Is True RELIGION? AND OTHER 
AppressEs. By Robert J. Mac- 
Alpine. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 


Addresses by the minister of Buf- 


falo’s largest church, especially rich 
in fact and illustration. 


Reuictous EXPERIENCE OF JOHN 
Humpurey Noyes, FouNDER OF 
THE ONEIDA ComMUNITY. Com- 
piled and edited by George Walling- 
ford Noyes. Illustrated. New 
York: Maemillan Co. $2.50. 
Early life of the man who founded 

a famous religious community in 

Vermont based on radical social 

principles. 


Prositems Tuat Perptex. By Rev. 
J. W.G. Ward. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

An inspirational volume intended 
as an antidote for the doubt and 
bitterness arising from life’s seem- 
ing inconsistencies. 


Livinc LEeApERS JUDGED BY CHRIS- 
TIAN Sranparps. By Lucius H. 
Bugbee. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

Addresses that bring several liv- 
ing leaders—Gandhi, Clemenceau, 
Lenin, Coué, Lloyd George, Ein- 
stein—to the test of Christian 
standards, in order to find how 
nearly they measure up to our 
ideals. 


Tuer Crowns oF CHRIST, AND OTHER 
Sermons. By Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press. $1.75. 

Dr. MacArthur has himself se- 
lected these twenty sermons as 
representative of his best work. 


Tur TuresHorp. By M.W.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
Meditations of a thoughtful 

woman on the meaning of life, 


nature, evolution and life after 
death. 


Social Science 


DEVELOPMENT OF SoctAL THEORY. 
By James P. Lichtenberger. (Cen- 
tury Social Science Series.) New 
York: The Century Co. $4. 
Traces the development of social 

theory from Plato to the present 

time, exhibiting the several epoch- 
making stages through which men’s 
ideas on social values have passed. 


Tur Hoso: THE SocioLoGy of THE 
Hometess Man. By Nels Ander- 
son. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 

A first-hand study of the sociol- 
ogy and the ‘‘getting-by” philoso- 
phy of the tramp. 


Tur UnapsusTED GIRL: Wiri CasEs 
AND STANDPOINT FOR BEHAVIOR 
Awnatysis. By William I. Thomas. 
(Criminal Science Monograph No. 
4.) Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3. 

The main body of this book con- 
sists of ‘‘case histories” compiled 
by a noted welfare worker. Its 
trend is toward treating the unad- 
justed girl as a patient to be cured 
rather than as a culprit to be pun- 
ished. 


CRUCIBLES OF CRIME: THE SHOCKING 
Srory oF THE AMERICAN Jamu. By 
Joseph F. Fishman. New York: 
Cosmopolis Press. 

Undertakes to reveal the out- 
rageous conditions under which 
men, women and children—inno- 
cent as well as guilty—live in the 
jails of the United States. 


public. The third edition, now 
issued, has been rewritten and 
enlarged. 


Tue Jews in America. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. Garden City, N. Y.:| 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Hendrick is the first to show 

the sharp cleavage between the 

Jews of Western Europe and those 

of Eastern Europe. He sees a 

menace in the Polish and Russian 

Jews, and discusses the question 

whether they can ever be absorbed 

into the American commonwealth. 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICANIZATION. By | 
Emory S. Bogardus. Revised edi- 
tion. Jesse Ray Miller. University 
of Southern California Press, 3474 
University Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2.50. 

Written primarily as a college 
text-book, this work has neverthe- 
less proved popular with the general 


THE GOVERNMENT, STRIKE-BREAKER. 
By Jay Lovestone. New York: 
Workers Party of America. 


A book intended to show that the | 


present prohibition laws were in- 
spired by a desire for graft. 


Tur EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT. By 
David A. Murphy. New York: 
Peter P. Mulligan, Inc. $1.25. 
The author holds that since the 

World War there has been a swift 

intensification of the warfare of 

classes in this country, and that the 
government’s cooperation with capi- 
tal is hastening a crisis. 


Tue PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By T. J. Lawrence. Seventh 
edition. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 

Professor lLawrence’s standard 
work has been revised by Dr. 
Percy H. Winfield, bringing it down 
from 1910 to the end of the World 
War, and including a discussion of 
the place of the League of Nations 
in international law. 





THe Law oF THE Press: Txt, 
SraTuTE, AND Cases. By William 
G. Hale. St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Publishing Co. 

This book is the fruitage of a 
course of lectures which the author 
delivered before two schools of 
journalism. It treats of the law of 
libel, copyright, contempt of court, 
constitutional guaranties, and all 
other phases of law relating to the 
press. | 


GOVERNMENT IN Juuinors. By Walter 
F. Dodd and Sue H. Dodd. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3. 

Presents a picture of government 
as it operates in Illinois, with in- 
formation necessary for every voter 
or prospective voter. 


Travel 


Tur SovuTHERN SIERRAS OF CALI- 
rorNtA. By Charles Francis Saun- 
ders. Illustrated. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $4. 

A descriptive volume on _ the 
fascinating mountain region which 
has become a mecca for hundreds 
of thousands of recreationists. 
FINDING THE WORTH-WHILE IN CALI- 


ForNIA. By Charles Francis Saun- 
ders. With maps and illustrations. 





(Continued on page 61) 





SELTZER 


Publications 





The Adventures of 


| Maya the Bee 


by Waldemar Bonsels 


A book redolent of the out-of-doors, 
scented with the warm breath of sum- 
mer, as alive and gorgeous as the birds, 
butterflies, insects and flowers that fill 
its pages. Hildegarde Hawthorne says: 
“Tt is full of charming fancy, of the 
most acute observation of nature, but 
the clearer for its fairy character.” 
MAYA THE BEE is a book for children 
and—for everybody else. Ful] page 
color plates by Homer Boss. 8vo. $3.00 


Escapade 
by Evelyn Scott 


The author of ‘The Narrow House’ has 
at last written the story of the three 
tragic years she spent in South America. 
Evelyn Scott is one of the greatest of 
American woman writers, and this 
book reveals her power at its fullest. 
ESCAPADE is one of the most profound 
and revealing spiritual histories ever 
$3.00 


written. 8vo. 


The 
Captain s Doll 
by D. H. Lawrence 


John Macy says, “Here are three 
long short stories, or novelettes.’ Each 
Not one of 
these stories suggests anything that has 


is a masterpiece. 


even in the work of 
The novelty resides 
in the sheer naked plot as well asin the 


been before. 
Lawrence himself. 


unmatched individuality of the treat- 
$2.00 


ment. 


The 


Nineteen Hundreds 


by Horace Wyndham 


“ The book of memoirs with a chuckle 
to every paragraph. Tere are vivid 
illuminating glimpses of all the notable 
characters of the London literary 
world, stage and press of this century, 
“Tn- 
formal, whimsical, but charged with 
authority,” says the Brooklyn Daily 


Eagle. $2.50 


written with inimitable verve. 


8vo. 


Annette and Bennett 
Round the Corner 


by Gilbert Cannon 


John Cowher Powys says of ROUND 
THE CORNER, “A genuine masterpiece. 
The history of the most charming and 
touching clergyman described in all 
English fiction since ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefeld.’”” 

ANNETTE AND BENNETT, says the 
Boston Globe, “isa story in which the 
splendid characterization stands out 
conspicuously." — The New York 
Herald calls it “a story of lasting values 
and of no small importance in the 
fiction of the day.” 
ROUND THE CORNER. 


It is a sequel to 


Each, $2.00 





THOMAS SELTZER 
5 W. 50th St., New York 
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Make Your Own Radio Bat 


At Trifling Cost 


Vou can do it—with your own hands! 

—One boy made his in half an hour 
at a cost of 22c,! With your own 
radio outfit you and the rest of the 
family can sit at home and listen to 
beautiful music—grand harmonies, 
melodious melodies, jazzy fox-trots, 
and languorous waltzes whose strains 
come mysteriously out of the air to 
your ears from points hundreds of 
miles away. Through your radio 
you can also hear speeches, sermons, 
reviews of the latest Broadway 
shows. You can easily learn to make 
a radio outfit, at small cost, and 
operate it all by yourself by following 
the instructions in the great book of 
authority on radio— 


PRACTICAL 
RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 

M.D., LL.D., author of ‘A History 

of Science” “The Wonders of Science 
in Modern Life,” etc. 


“Practical Radio” presents the 
principles that underlie the phenomena 
of radio, with its mighty electromag- 


I2mo. Cloth. 


427 pages. 


netic waves and hurtling electrons, 
and besides it gives full instruction on 
the practical end in clear, easily under- 
stood language. Hundreds of radio 
pictures in the book make the in- 
struction more quickly and easily 
assimilable. 


Press Critics Praise It 


This book not only teaches you how 
to make your own equipment for radio 
and how to operate it successfully and 
enjoy it, but besides it is a reliable and 
up-to- date manual upon all pertaining 
to radio equipment, both practical and 
theoretical. St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Practical Radio”’ will take its place 
as a leading textbook. i 
Times-Dispatch. 





A book that can be recommended to 
the novice with every assurance that 
it will give him a thorough and authori- 
tative insight into the science—New 
York Evening Mail. 


An up-to-the-minute book on_ the 
rapidly developing science of radio.— 
Detroit News. 


Local technical men into whose hands 
the volume has been placed pronounce 
it one of the best of the kind thus far 
issued from the press.—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Dr. Williams makes the story of radio 
fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 





Illustrated 


$1.75, net; $1.87, postpaid, 


Funk & Le oan tea Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. 
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WEE PICTURE BOOKS 


Only 
32c 


a 
Volume 
Post-paid 


5 Pocket 
Size 


Only 
32c 
a 
Volume 
Post-paid 


GUIDES TO NATURE 


Invaluable to all Nature Lovers, Teachers, Parents 


Interesting, Instructive, Accurate. 


Full of pictures in natural colors, 


of common American and European plants, insects, butterflies, moths, 


birds, 


and mammals, 


with their common and scientific names. 


All 


illustrations—no reading matter except names and index. 


1. Common American and European Insects. 


Prepared under the supervision of William Beutenmiller, Curator 
of the Department of Entomology, American Museum of Natural 


History, New York. 


127 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Butterflies and Moths. 


Prepared under the supervision of William Beutenmiiller. 
illustrations in natural colors. 


II3 


American and European Birds. 


97 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Plants. 


92 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Mammals. 


63 illustrations in natural colors—lion, tiger, 


whale. elephant, 


rhinoceros, monkey, hippopotamus, giraffe, and other wild animals; 


also 15 different breeds of dogs. 


in this book. 


Common names only are given 


These pictures will appeal to children and adults alike; they can also 
be used to good advantage by art students in animal figure work. 


Size about 34 inches wide by about 6 inches high. 
30c. net, 


paper binding, Price 


Buckram grained 


per volume; 32¢. post-paid. 


Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


as 
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own. But he finds that the poor do not benefit by these things. 
He comes to the conclusion that the whole structure of society 
is based on wrong foundations, and he decides that it is his duty 
to show the way to better things. At the very pinnacle of his 
success, when he is Millsborough’s leading citizen and is about 
to be elected to Parliament, he announces that he is going to 
give up all his wealth and live in the slums among the poor, 
devoting his life to their service. 

There can be no question of the nobility of Anthony John’s 
purpose in making this sacrifice, but there might be some question 
as to its utility. There might be better ways of serving the 
victims of our defective social system. Betty Mowbray, the 
daughter of Anthony John’s first employer, has a different plan. 
She believes, among other things, in profit-sharing and in the 
building of model dwellings for laborers. Anthony John’s answer 
to this is that he has tried these and they do not work. This is 
the answer that the employing class has always made to such 
proposals. But have these plans ever been given a fair trial? 
That is a question which Mr. Jerome’s book does not answer. 

There is a curious parallel between Mr. Jerome K. Jerome and 
the hero of his book. Anthony John is a successful business- 
man whose words are listened to with respect. Mr. Jerome is a 
successful author and is in a position to advocate and fight for, 
through his writings, such reforms as he thinks necessary. An- 
thony John chooses to throw away his opportunity for nation- 
wide or world-wide service and to go into the slums to serve the 
downtrodden individually rather than collectively. Will Mr. 
Jerome do the same? It is a fair question, for if Mr. Jerome’s 
novel is anything at all, it is an earnest plea for just that kind of 
service. 


ANTHONY JOHN. New York: 


Dodd. Mead & Co. 


By Jerome K. Jerome. 


D2. 


276 pages. 





My Lady of the Moor 


T WAS an excellent idea for the publishers to bring out this 
cheap edition of “My Lady of the Moor,” which has run 
through five editions since 1916. It appears that John Oxenham 
has already written thirty-six novels and fourteen books of 
verse. He is no literary novice, and this pleasant romance shows 
that he can entertain his following as well as ever. An idea 
runs through this novel—an idea that would be most unpleasing 
to those naturalistic writers whose philosophy has been shaped 
by Darwin, Huxley and Marx. The idea, in brief, is that prayer 
has power to save the struggling and sinking human soul, to 
wipe out a man’s sin, to set him down anew in the flowery fields 
of health and innocence. And while the writer may draw his 
authority for such an idea from the general religious consciousness 
of the Christian world, it can not be amiss to remark that modern 
psychology is bringing strange verifications to buttress this 
ancient structure of faith. 

Noel Daunt, a North-of-Ireland man, has lost his parents’ 
grim faith before ever he sets foot in London to try the fortunes 
of the literary life. His young sister, Honor, accompanies him 
to complete her education in English schools. Her tastes are 
aristocratic, so on graduation her loveliness and sprightly wit 
bring her hosts of friends from social strata above her own. 
Her entertainments in Noel’s and her apartment are a little 
dazzling to the struggling young man, and when, one evening, 
he finds a note, telling of an elopement to Paris with a high but 
unnamed personage, his bitter thoughts are violently brought 
to the surface of consciousness. He thinks himself into a cold 
fury, and, justifying his suspicions by inquiry, sets out to find 
Honor. After months of wandering, he discovers her, broken 
but proud, at Monaco, still loving the man who has ruined her 
life. She hides from her brother rather than reveal the where- 
abouts of the aristocrat whom Noel now grimly condemns to 

(Continued on page 53) 
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With the Makers of Books in America 
III. The House of Harper 


ITHIN the space of a few weeks New York has wit- 
nessed the passing of two great institutions; one of 
them, its oldest newspaper, the Hvening Globe, and 
the other, its oldest and most revered restaurant, Delmonico’s. 
And almost simultaneously with this depressing news came 
the announcement that Harper & Brothers had quitted their 
“famous old building on Franklin Square to join the other publish- 
ing houses which had preceded them in the migration up-town. 

In this age, when the senti- 
ments of most older New Yorkers 
are being outraged right and left, 
there is compensation for what- 
ever regret they may feel over the 
loss of Franklin Square in the fact 
that Harper & Brothers, far from 
succumbing to the new condi- 
tions, are entering on a new phase 
of their history. After all, it is 
hardly likely that a publishing 
house which has been identified 
with the great literary move- 
ments of more than a hundred 
years, and has weathered adver-~ 

sity in the form of fire and pesti- 

lence and financial depression, 
should be affected by the mere 
passage of time. 

The story of the founding of 

Harpers is the old story of the 
lure of the till over the soil, for 
it was the necessity of seeking a 
fortune that induced James Har- 
per, the eldest of four brothers, 
to leave his father’s farm on Long 
Island and go to New York. 
There, in the year 1810, he was 

“apprenticed to the printing firm 
of Paul & Thomas. It was after 
haying read Benjamin Franklin’s 
autobiography that young James 
Harper decided to become a 
printer. 

The fact that he elected to 
begin his career in New York 
instead of in Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton is flattering to the city which in those days gave discouragingly 
slight attention to the cultural side of its life. As Mr. J. Henry 
Harper said, referring to the early nineteenth century, in his his- 
tory of the House of Harper, 


Pe cro ac ce nO EATON 


There were as yet few American authors and few American books. 
Periodical literature had made a beginning, but even that was tran- 
sient and unsubstantial. The demand for books was comparatively 
limited; the prosperous citizen as a rule had but little inclination for 
literary pursuits, and the masses sought for employment rather than 
entertainment. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century Washington Irving 
was a romantic youth of seventeen; Cooper was a young midship- 
man; Bryant a precocious schoolboy, and Hawthorne, Whittier 
and Longfellow, in the respective order, were making their initial 
bows. 

In the course of a few years James Harper served his appren- 
ticeship. The rugged, serious-minded country youth must have 





5a oa 


A STAIRWAY 


“Up these mysterious winding stairs in the old Harper office have 

climbed Thackeray, Dickens, Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, and many 

others who bear the great names in American and English literature 

of the last seventy years, as well as famous artists, statesmen and 
dignitaries of the Church.” 


been a great satisfaction to his employer, for it is told that he 
possest an enormous capacity for work, often starting in at dawn 
and accomplishing a half-day’s work before the day had fairly 
begun. In the meantime the second brother, John, came to 
New York and was likewise apprenticed in the printing trade. 
By the time John had served out his time, James had put by a 
little capital, and now they were ready to start, in business for 
themselves as printers and publishers of books. 

They opened their shop in a 
dingy little room in Dover Street, 
and there, in the year 1817, the 
firm of J. & J. Harper printed its 
first book. The title was “Sen- 
eca’s Morals.”” Wesley and Flet- 
cher Harper, the two younger 
brothers, set up the type for this 
book under the supervision of 
James and John. Altho “Sen- 
eca’s Morals” bears the Har- 
pers’ imprint, it was not as 
publishers that they brought it 
out, but as printers executing the 
order of Duyckinck as publisher. 
A year later, however, came the 
first book of which they assumed 
the entire responsibility. It was 
Locke’s “Essay upon the Human 
Understanding,” of which five 
hundred copies were cautiously 
printed. A few years after this, 
Wesley and Fletcher were taken 
into the firm; but the name 
continued as J. & J. Harper until 
1833, when it was changed to 
Harper & Brothers. 

The association of the four 
Harper Brothers proved a com- 
bination that was equipped not 
only to meet any emergency in 
the business, but to overcome 
the most discouraging reverses. 
In spite of the competition which 
they naturally had to face in the 
beginning, in spite of financial 
handicaps, in spite of a yellow 
fever plague which caused the suspension of nearly all business 
in New York, the Harpers attained, within eight years after 
their establishment, the front rank among American publishers. 
They were a perfect team. Each one possest, in addition to 
a thorough knowledge of fundamentals, an expertness in a 
particular line of the business. James looked after the mechanical 
operations; John took care of the financial arrangements; 
Wesley read proof and tended the correspondence, and Fletcher 
was in control of the literary end. It is no wonder that when 
somebody asked James which one was the Harper of the 
firm, he answered that any one of the four was the Harper 
and the rest were the Brothers. Jor many years they pooled their 
money in a common fund, each taking from the cashier’s drawer 
enough for his personal needs, and none knew how much the 
others drew out. 

Along about 1840 the Middle West began to display an eager- 
ness for education. Lecture lyceums sprang up in the cities and 


TO FAME 
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small towns; debating societies took on a sudden popularity, and 
the improvement in the libraries and public schools created a con- 
stantly increasing demand for good books of travel, biography 
and fiction. Some years earlier the Harpers had anticipated this 
movement and had met 
it with the publication 
of popular sets of books 
uniform in binding and 
price, the most im- 
portant of which was 
Harper’s Family Li- 
brary. Another library 
was Harper’s Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library, started 
in 1830. About the 
same time Harper’s 
Library of Select Nov- 
els was brought out, 
but was discontinued 
until 1842, at which 
time the series recom- 
menced publication in 
a more popular form. 
Nearly all the novels 
in this series were by 
English authors, and 
they proved so popu- 
lar that eventually the 
library came to number six hundred and fifteen volumes. 

As Mr. J. Henry Harper points out, it is quite likely that the 
success of the Library experiment led to the establishment of 
Harper's Magazine. Certainly it was a logical outgrowth, for the 
Library volumes were issued in serial form, and all the glittering 
names of European authors flashed on their covers. A magazine 
would be able to utilize these same authors, combining a number 
of contributions in one issue and thus making a better balanced 
and more attractive offering for the reader. 

The first issue of Harper's Magazine appeared in June, 1850. 
Henry J. Raymond was managing editor, but Fletcher Harper, 
who had conceived the idea and pushed it through, controlled its 
policy until shortly before his death. The early numbers sought 
merely to gather in the most notable authors of the period. This 
gave an immediate advantage, not only because the names of 
foreign authors carried far more weight with the reading public 
than the domestic, but because the name of Harper had acquired 
prestige through the publication in book form of such writers as 
Thackeray, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, George 
Eliot, Wiliam Black, R. D. Blackmore, Bulwer Lytton, and many 
others. 

Altho in later years the magazine was to produce some very 
fine examples of illustrating, the first and dominant note, as 
Mr. Harper says, was literary rather than artistic. To quote 
him further: 





THE FOUR HARPER BROTHERS 


The thoughtful readers of the day were satisfied with the best lit- 
erature without pictures. The first six numbers issued, apart from 
fashion plates, contained an average of only eight pictures each, 
and one-fourth of these were portraits, while nearly all the others 
had purely literary associations. 

But the “literary associations” in the text of the magazine 
quickly established a tradition which, in the seventy-three years 
of its history, could only have been maintained by editors and 
contributors of exceptional ability. Its most famous department, 
“The Editor’s Easy Chair,’ was founded by George William 
Curtis. He was succeeded by William Dean Howells, who was in 
turn followed by its present editor, E. S. Martin. Henry Mills 
Alden was for many years editor of the magazine, and his associa- 
tion with the house lasted for nearly half a century. Dickens’s 
“Our Mutual Friend” was published serially in Harper’s. Shortly 
after the Civil War, when the circulation had dwindled to pan- 
icky proportions, the serial publication of “Armadale,” by 
Wilkie Collins, was begun, and by the time this popular novel 


had run its course the magazine had reached its former circulation. 

In 1850 occurred the disastrous fire which, in a few hours, 
destroyed every physical vestige of the great institution that 
had been more than thirty years in the making. It was tragic 
enough to break the spirit of most men, but in this instance it 
served merely to illumine the character of the brothers. Hardly 
had the smoke cleared away before plans were begun to resume 
business. The fire happened on Saturday, December 10. The 
January issue of the magazine was running on the presses at the 
time, and was, of course, totally destroyed. On Saturday night 
the brothers met and formulated their plans. On Monday a card 
was sent out announcing that... . 


The sheets, stereotype plates, and copy of Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine for January having been consumed, a few days’ delay 
will unavoidably occur in the delivery of that number to agents and 
subscribers. . . . The members of the firm can be seen at Nos. 79 
and 81 Cliff Street. 


On Tuesday the newspapers announced that forty-four presses 
were at work for the Harpers in New York, besides others in 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, and Andover. Authors whose 
contributions, scheduled for the January issue, had been de- 
stroyed, sent in copies if they happened to have them, or else 
rewrote them. Business competitors offered help. Finally, on 
the tenth of January the magazine appeared—just ten days late! 
Enclosed with it was a card explaining that there were no illus- 
trations, as new cuts could not be engraved in time. 

In addition to Harper’s Magazine, which is now the only period- 


‘ical controlled by the house, the Harpers at one time published 


Harper's Weekly, Harper’s 
Bazar, and Harper's Young 
People. The Weekly was 
started in 1857 as a purely 
family magazine, and in a 
short time it attained a tre- 
mendous popularity. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick was its first 
managing editor, under 
Fletcher Harper, and George 
William Curtis was a regu- 
lar contributor. Hardy’s 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’ 
was serialized in the Weekly, 
as was Wilkie Collins’s 
“The Dead Secret.” 

There is a long succession 
of dazzling books that first 
reached their American 
readers through the me- 
dium of the Harpers. 
“Trilby”? was serialized in 
the magazine; the famous 
“Ben Hur” of General Lew 
Wallace came out in book 
form; millions of volumes 
of “Huck Finn,” . “Tom 
Sawyer” and the rest of 
Mark ‘Twain’s collected 
works rolled out from the 
courtyard of Franklin 
Square. And, to come down to a later day, there are Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Arnold Bennett, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Philip Gibbs, Israel Zangwill, Conan Doyle, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Zane Grey and numerous others whose books have been 
sponsored by the house. 

Among the modern American poets familiar to readers of the 
magazine are Robert Frost and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Wood- 
row Wilson, Mary E. Wilkins, Owen Wister, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Hamlin Garland, Booth Tarkington, Alexander Black, 
Margaret Deland, Fannie Hurst, Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
Henry Van Dyke, Basil King, Montague Glass and Ellen 
Glasgow are a few of the later Harper authors. 





ENTRANCE TO THE NEW HARPER 
BUILDING AT 49 EAST THIRTY-THIRD 
STREET 
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death. The tragic train of events runs on until Dartmoor Prison 
closes its grim gates on him for seven years—years of bitterness 
and brooding hate, only turned at last to high uses by Beatrice, 
the Lady of the Moor, whose white flaming faith and loving 
prayers in her little Catholic Chapel draw him back from the 
pit. How he is strangely enabled to serve the Lady of the Moor, 
and how at last he saves the soul and body of the man who had 
ruined his sister, the story tells. 

It is a sweet tale, well told, with all the sentiment of English 
hearts in it, and all the fragrance of Devonshire lanes in June. 





It is the story of the Moor as much as of a man. It is a tale of | 
faith. Indeed, at the ending of the book, altho the Great War | 





has swept all the characters into its maelstrom, the author can | 


{”? 


write, “God is good, and it is a good, glad world 





My Lapy or THE Moor. By John Oxenham. 352 pages. New York: 
Longmans Green & Co. 90 cents. 





The Clue of the New Pin 


DETECTIVE story which, while playing fair with the 

reader, thoroughly mystifies him, is a genuine treat, and 
in his new, very ingenious “Clue of the New Pin,” Mr. Wallace 
presents a most perplexing problem. Old Jesse Trasmere, 
millionaire, had been murdered; they found him in the stone and 
concrete vault where he kept his valuables, shot through the 
back; the heavy door was locked, and the key lay on a table in the 
middle of the vault. The lock had been specially constructed; 
no other key fitted it, there was only the one entrance, and no 
aperture large enough for the bullet to pass through. How, 
then, could the murderer have committed his crime and made 
his get-away? 

It puzzled Carver, the detective, and it puzzled “Tab” Holland, 
reporter on the Megaphone, whose room-mate, Rex Landers, was 
Trasmere’s nephew and heir. But the mystery was rendered 
still more complicated by the finding of the jewels whose loss the 
beautiful and highly successful actress, Ursula Ardfern, had re- 
ported to the police. And then there was the Chinaman, Yeh 
Ling, and his connection with the murdered man. Old Jesse 
Trasmere was known to have spent many years in China, and 
to be none too fond of meeting those he had known there. The 
story is well worked out, with plenty of exciting moments and 
no relaxing of its hold on the reader, who is hurried swiftly from 
one surprize to another, until an ironical twist provides an 
effective and picturesque conclusion. 





Tur Ciur or THE New Pin. By Edgar Wallace. Boston: Small, 


Maynard & Co. $1.90. 





Danger 


HE inadyvisability of self-sacrifice, and the very great danger 
to sanity which arises from caring too deeply about any- 
body or anything, are plainly set forth in Mr. Ernest Poole’s 
new novel, “Danger.” It is a much better book than any he 


has recently written, an after-the-war story, its leading characters | 


two women of strongly contrasted types and temperaments— 
Maud Brewer and Natalie Darrow, the young girl who married 
Maud’s brother Dallas. Maud was thirty-five; she had spent all 


her young life caring for the brother, who was several years her _ 


junior; working to pay the bills, to keep him in school, and then 
to send him to college. She lost her youth and any gaiety she 
might ever have had in the process. Then, when war came, she 
followed him to France, where she drove an automobile, did 
splendid work, and had a wonderful time; later she nursed the 
shell-shocked Dallas back to health and sanity. 

But this is an after-the-war story, and Maud could not and 
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In Motion Picture 
Theaters 


Where Good Taste and Sound Judgment 
Mark the Selection of Programs 


The Literary Digest’s 
Rollicking New Laugh Reel 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Occupies an Important Spot 


Produced by 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Distributed by 
W. W. HODKINSON CORPORATION 


From J. J. Jones, Manager, McVick- 
er’s Beautiful Theater wm Chicago: 
“McVicker’s patrons receive Fleischer’s 
Cartoons in connection with ‘Fun From 
The Press’ enthusiastically. I think 
this is a valuable addition to your reel 
which is highly satisfactory in every 
respect.” 





There a Bookstore 
Your Town? 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores throughout the country;»and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


Is in 


If by chance there is no bookstore in your com- 


‘munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 


Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their latest 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
velit their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 
and, 


Address: Bookstore Department 
Air pee 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


354 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


Tribune, Percy Hammond reports a conversation with 

Homer Croy about “West of the Water Tower,” the novel 
which Harpers published anonymously a short time ago. Mr. 
Hammond wondered why the author preferred to hide his identity, 
and Mr. Croy said that he, too, was unable to understand the 
reason for it. Then he continued: “And I really ought to 
know, for I wrote ‘ West of the Water Tower.’ ”’ Were it not for 
the fact that Mr. Hammond appears 
to have taken this statement quite 
seriously, one might be tempted 
to think that Mr. Croy was spoofing, 
for he has a wide reputation as a 
humorist. It will be remembered 
that this novel was submitted in 
Harper’s Prize Contest and was one 
of the seven manuscripts selected for 
publication. It is a fair presumption 
that one of the seven will win the prize. 


le HIS column, “ Oddments and Remainders,” in the New York 





Japanese and French translations 
of Poultney Bigelow’s new book on 
“Japan and her Colonies”’ will ap- 
pear simultaneously with the English 
edition, which Arnold & Co. of Lon- 
don will bring out in the autumn. 





Gina Lombroso, whose treatise on 
“The Soul of Woman” was published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., is a daughter 
of Cesare Lombroso and the wife 
of Guglielmo Ferrero. Almost from 
her childhood she assisted her father 
in his work, becoming eventually 
his secretary. She studied at the 
University of Turin and took the 
degree of Doctor of Letters with a 
thesis on “The Differences between 
the Saints of the Orient and the 
Occident.” Later on she took 
up and completed the course in medicine. She has written 
several books on social and industrial conditions in Italy, besides 
editing some of her father’s works. After her marriage to Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero she became interested in historical and economic 
problems and wrote a book on “The Disadvantages of Machin- 
ism,” in which she attempted to show the folly of trying to make 
Italy an industrial country. “The Soul of Woman” was written 
with a view to helping women to find their true vocation, thus 
hastening the solution of the political, social and economic 
problems known collectively as the “woman question.” 


WILLA 


“Lord Rosebery: A Critical and Biographical Study,” by 
E. T. Raymond, is announced for publication in July by the 
George H. DoranCompany. Mr. Raymond will be remembered as 
the author of “ Mr. Lloyd George” and “ Uncensored Celebrities.” 





Rafael Sabatini’s “Scaramouche,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, has been dramatized, and will be produced at 





CATHER 


the Morosco Theater in New York next October. 
has completed a “History of Cesare Borgia,” 
will publish in the fall. 


Mr. Sabatini 
which Brentano’s 





Mrs. Marie Plumb, widow of the late Glenn Plumb, was a 
delegate to the recent Chicago Conference on Railroad Valuations, 
and presented each of her fellow delegates with an advance copy 
of Glenn Plumb’s posthumous book 
on “Industrial Democracy,” pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch. This 
work, which elaborates Mr. Plumb’s 
theory of valuation for all proper- 
ties, including railroads, is issued 
with the signed indorsement of the 
sixteen rail brotherhood chiefs. 





Miss Willa Cather, whose novel, 
“One of Ours,’ won the Pulitzer 
prize, is in Europe, where she 
intends to remain about a year. 
She is working on a new novel, but 
declines to discuss it, saying that 
to do so, even with intimate friends, 
has a disturbing influence upon her 
work. To a correspondent of the 
New York World, who interviewed 
her at the home of her friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jan Hambourg, at Ville 
Davray, she 
seeing much promise in the new 
movement in America, despite its 
little absurdities. 


The new American novel [she 
explained], is better than the old- 
fashioned conventional one with 
its plot always the same, its accent 
always on the same __ incidents. 
With its unvarying carefully dosed 
ingredients, the old-fashioned 
American novel was like a chem- 
ist’s prescription. I certainly pre- 
fer the modern novelist, even if he does become a little ridiculous 
when he carries too far the process of chopping up his character on 
the Freudian psychoanalytical plan. Imagine what Hamlet would 
have been if Shakespeare had applied Freudian principles to his work. 

So long as a novelist works selfishly for the pleasure of creating 
character and situation corresponding to his own illusions, ideals 
and intuitions, he will always produce something worth-while and 
natural. Directly he takes himself too seriously and begins for the 
alleged benefit of humanity an elaborate dissection of complexes, 
he evolves a book that is more ridiculous and tiresome than the 
most conventional cold-cream girl novel of yesterday. 





Rudyard Kipling’s history of “The Irish Guards,” some 
chapters of which have been printed in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, is published in book form by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Kipling’s son John was a Lieutenant in the Irish 
Guards during the World War and was one of the many who did 
not return. The present volume is a memorial to this brave 
young man and to the regiment in which he fought. 





John Middleton Murry, one of the best known English critics, 
and for a number of years editor of The Atheneum, is bringing 


exprest herself as_ 
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out a monthly magazine called The Adelphi. The editor announces 
that “tho the contents of the new magazine may not be ‘literary,’ 
they will be literature,” and that “science, philosophy, music, 
art and drama will be considered when The Adelphi has something 
to say about them worth saying.” . 


The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, Richmond, Virginia, announces © 


the publication of “Politian,’ a drama by Edgar Allan Poe, 
now first edited from the original manuscript by Thomas Ollive 


Mabbott. 





During his spring trip to Europe Mr. Alfred A. Knopf arranged | 


for the publication here of many important books, among them 
one by P. D. Ouspensky, author of “Tertium Organum,” on 
the Gurdjeff colony at Fontainebleau. This colony, the mem- 
bers of which are known as the Forest Philosophers, was es- 
tablished by Gurdjeff and Ouspensky. Many well-known literary 
people, including the late Katherine Mansfield, who died there, 
have been members of the colony. Another book which Mr. 
Knopf arranged to publish, and which will interest many Ameri- 
can readers, is the “Memoirs of Count Boni de Castellane.” 





In a pamphlet on “The European Market for American Books,” 


reprinted from an article in The Publishers’ Weekly, W. Dawson | 


Johnston, Director of the American Library in Paris, and Euro- 
pean Representative of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, calls attention to the fact that the United States imports 
from Europe about twice as much printed matter as it exports. 
Mr. Johnston believes that more American books should and 
could be sold in Europe if publishers would make a concerted 
effort to make their books known there. He himself has done 
what he could to secure publicity for American books in European 
newspapers and periodicals, and he plans to do more. 


Madame Jacquemaire Clemenceau, daughter of the “Old 
Tiger,” has made a French translation of Achmed Abdullah’s 
collection of Pell Street tales, “The Honorable Gentleman, and 
Others,” which Putnams brought out about two years ago. The 
French version will be published in Paris by La Librairie 
Académique Perrin. 





An attractive list of books for travelers is offered by Robert 
M. McBride & Co. “London in Seven Days” and “Paris in 
Seven Days,” both by Arthur Milton, are designed for the use 
of those whose time is limited and who wish to make the best 
‘possible use of it. The same might be said of Robert Medill’s 
“Norwegian Towns and People.” Edward Hungerford’s “ Plan- 
ning a Trip Abroad” is a pocket-sized volume for the inex- 
perienced traveler. It gives full information about passports, 
routes of travel, disposal of baggage, hotels—in short, all the 
practical details of travel which are ordinarily learned only by 
experience. Other books on the list are equally valuable and 
interesting. 





During the past two years nine volumes of verse have been 
published by members of the Poetry Club of the University of 
Chicago. The list includes “The Bitterns,” by Glenway Scott; 
“The Immobile Wind” and “The Magpie’s Shadow,” by Ivor 
Winters; “Hidden Waters,” by Bernard Raymund; “Under the 
Tree,’ by Elizabeth Madox Roberts; “Indians in the Woods,” 
by Janet Lewis; “The Keen Edge,” by Maurine Smith; “Fringe,” 
by Pearl Andelson; and “A Prayer Rug,” by Jessica Nelson 
North. The president of the club is Bertha Ten Eyck James, 
who has twice been winner of the Fiske Poetry Prize. 


“Birds and Brownies of the Woods,” is the title of a new Dan 
Beard book which the Lippincotts will bring out in the fall. It is 
one of their Woodcraft Series, designed for the entertainment of 
boys. All the books in this series were written by Dan Beard. 








New— From Cover to Cover 


HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 
of PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


An entirely reset, completely revised, immensely enlarged, and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of a standard reference work—the most 
comprehensive and useful work of its kind 1n the world. 


21,000 


QUOTATIONS 


for the use of 


Public Speakers 


A Book with 3,000 Authors 


Here are 21,000 quotations, on almost every 
conceivable subject—modern, old, and ancient, 
some dating back to the age of Homer—quota- 
tions in poetry, prose, and blank verse—extracts 
from the speech and literature of all the nations 
—songs, hymns, thoughts and famous sayings 
and writings of great men and women, immortal 
phrases from all languages, proverbs, mottoes, 
etc.—all arranged according to the alphabet, 
starting with 6 quotations under ‘“Abhorrence” 














and ending with rr quotations under “Zephyrs.” 
Of 350 quotations under “War” many are strik- Preachers 
ing expressions coined in the World War; 139 Correspondents 
quotations are on “Man,” 235 on “Woman,” r F 
334 on “Life,” 444.on “Love.” a Commercial Writers 
very foreign phrase quoted is accompanie 

by the English translation. The compiling was Lawyers Authors 
done 

by Kate Louise Roberts Teachers ; Students 
who has most admirably succeeded in her effort Editors 


to make this collection of quotations the most 
complete and authoritative ever gathered in the 
covers of a book, and in importance it will occupy 
a position next to the dictionary. 


Thousands of Recent Quota- 
tions on Almost Every 
Conceivable Subject 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts of the 
W orld’s Greatest Thinkers 


With the assistance of the concordance Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
and index in the book you can find | Quotations is 7x10 inches and _ con- 
any quotation if you know only ome | tains 1374 pages. Cloth binding, $7.50, 
single word of it. You will also learn the | net; Buckram, $8.50; three-quarter 
source of the quotation, name of author, | Morocco, $12.50; full Morocco, $15; 
date of his birth, and death if deceased. postage, 28c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, . New York 


Essentials of English 
Speech and Literature 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Managing Editor of ‘“‘Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language;"’ Author of ‘‘Desk-Book of Errors in English,” “Twenty-Five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced,”’ etc. 


ost ee product of a mind trained in the origin, the 
meanings, and the uses of English words. A record, 
in concise and interesting style, of the Origin, Growth, 
Development, and Mutations of the English Language. 
It treats of its Literature and its Elements; of the 
Dictionary as a Text-Book, and its Functions; of Gram- 
mar, Phonetics, Pronunciation, and Reading; of the Bible 
as a model of pure English; of Writing for Publication 
and of Individuality in Writing; also of the Corruption 
of English Speech. An appendix gives a partial list of 
authors, and a selection of a hundred best books. A right- 
hand help for every teacher, for every student, for every 
reader, for every writer—for everybody interested in the 
English tongue; a work of wide range, of practical yet 
scholarly information—to be read with pleasure and 
studied with profit. 

Brander Matthews, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor 

of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, New York, 

N. Y.—‘ ‘The Essentials of English Speech’ I have read 

with much interest. Dr. Vizetelly has written a good book— 


a book likely to do good, because it is generally sound and 
always stimulating.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript —‘‘An exceptionally 
entertaining miscellany containing a large amount of 
valuable information.” 


12mo, Cloth. 428 pp., $2.00 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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In This Month’s Fiction Library 


(Continued from page 53) 


did not want to forget the war. So she became morbid, resentful 
of other people’s indifference, queer, hysterical, and at last 
insane, bringing ruin and death to the brother she loved. Natalie, 
on the other hand, was perfectly able to wipe the war out of her 
mind, and enjoy life thoroughly, as became the petted daughter 
of a rich man. But after she married Dallas, they had endless 
trouble with Maud, and with Maud’s abnormal devotion to her 
club for wounded ex-service men. No one wanted Maud; she 
wasn’t at all an amusing person, with her intensity and her 
obsession; even “her boys” presently turned against her, and she 
suffered, quite absurdly, the author seems to think, because of 
their abandonment of the home she had tried so hard, and so 
clumsily, to make for them. 

Mental disintegration is a painful thing to watch, and Mr. 
Poole spares the reader nothing of the slow crumbling away of 
Maud’s sanity. His favorite is Natalie, who was entirely willing 
to attend exclusively to her own affairs, a person of that “healthy” 
type which is quite capable of being happy with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away. Dallas would seem to have been a 
quite remarkable young man, for, tho he married on a capital 
of $1,000, he was able to provide his wife with a New York apart- 
ment and a maid, besides giving Maud money for her club. The 
story is too long drawn out, but it holds the reader’s interest, 
and is occasionally dramatic, while the old lady, Miss Tillinghast, 
is well sketched and likable. 





Dancer. By Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 





The Marriage Verdict 


HIS is one of those modern problem novels—the divorce 

question and the strike question are jumbled irrelevantly 
together—that never for an instant probe the depths of the 
various problems they discuss. The author seems to have written 
with no special interest in his theme. Louise Durand, humiliated 
by her husband’s behavior, gets a divorce. She and her lawyer, 
Henry Janeway, fall in love with each other, but as she has 
recently become a Catholic, it is against her religion to remarry. 
The story works out a solution of her problem, but it is hardly 
satisfactory to the thoughtful reader. There is a technical 
explanation of why Louise finally marries Janeway, but it is 
not psychologically convincing. The characters are mere cogs 
to keep the machinery of the plot moving, and are much too busy 
performing their mechanical duties to seem real or to be enter- 
taining. Their conversation usually informs the reader of some- 
thing necessary to the story’s movement, and is rarely an ex- 
pression of their own thoughts or feelings. The main thing to 
the credit of Mr. Spearman’s novel is its apparent earnestness, 
the grave intent of the author to discuss modern problems of 
importance without flippancy or frivolity. 





Ture Marrrace Verpict. By Frank H. Spearman. 321 pages. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


A Daughter of Adam 


| “A Daughter of Adam,” Corra Harris offers another of 
her self-conscious treatises on men and women. She is, no 
doubt, an authority on the psychology of woman; but, in a 
three-hundred-page novel, constant generalizing on the sex be- 
comes rather wearisome. Interspersed with her comments on 
the nature of woman are so many Biblical references that one is 
ready to believe that this is a Sunday School lesson, and that 
one will be held responsible for all the quotations. 

Yet, in the midst of involved phraseology, one comes upon 


happy turns such as made the author’s first fame in “A Circuit | 
“He was the kind of man who | 


Rider’s Wife.” For instance: 
might refer to God as his biographer, and not as his Creator.” 
And then, in the same sentence: “In the bottomless pit of his 
innocuous desuetude Oliver was still aware of me.” 


does occasionally. 
psychological research, as when she says: 


The biography of a woman can not be written; so much of her life 
is purely imaginary. It consists of lovers she never had; of temp- 
tations she never knew; of revenges and powerful virtues she never 
had the chance to achieve. 


“A Daughter of Adam” is a back-to-the-land story. 
of a successful novelist who is interrupted in her career to come 


back to nurse her old father—and incidentally to save his | 
estates from the grasp of Black Manson, who has been buying | 


them by the acre. Of course, Manson, a Robot of a man, who 
yet has the mysterious appeal of an unknown past, falls in love 
with Nellie McPherson. 
might have written an interesting novel, if it were not for her 
unreadable style. 


they deserve. 





A DaucuTer or Apam. By Corra Harris. New York: 


George H. Doran Company. $1.75. 


333 pages. 


A Russian Wizard of Stage Decoration 
(Continued from page 18) 


effeet—from which we gather that the artist has red hair and 
mustache and bright blue eyes. 

Mr. Levinson brings out Bakst’s talent in his remarks on the 
popularity of “Scheherezade,” which kept its prestige undimin- 
ished, notwithstanding many imitators. This Persian ballet, 
he says, is the realization of a great optic unity. 


The sides of a large green tent enriched with gold and black encase 
and encircle the ladies’ apartment, which is peopled with a crowd 
drest in orange, pink and green clothes who surround the single royal 
jewel, the Sultana Zobeide, a blue sapphire in a setting of rubies 
and emeralds. Thus -the costumes either blend with the scenery in 
an infinity of fine shades and gradations of value that have been | 
carefully studied out, or they contrast with the scenery in accordance 
with the visible logic of complementary colors. .. . This ardent and 
cruel magnificence of color, this effuvium of sensuality, which ema- 
nates from the setting, produces an action in which the very excess of 
passionate ecstasy can only be satiated by the spilling of blood. 


The Sar Péladan dubbed Bakst “the Delacroix of the Cos- 
tume.”’ Altho Mr. Levinson keeps accentuating the Russianism 
of Bakst, others will feel in him much more of the European and 
the Parisian. While Paris has been theorizing and inventing 
technical processes in painting, and starting schools or “move- 
ments” among painters and decorators, Bakst has gone to work 
and shown it how the trick can be taken. He gets his material 
from every age, from any country. He can feel with Ingres in 
portraiture and yet can apply to big spaces the color-schemes 
clumsily suggested by the Cubists on framed canvases. Studious 
revivers of antiquity, historians of Oriental art, crack-brained 
inventors of novelties, all are meat for him. With pardonable 
belief in nationality, however, Mr. Levinson applauds him for 
devotion to Russia. 


He is consumed with an appetite for Russian memories, emotions 
and visions. Each day in his studio a population of Russian figures 
keeps multiplying—models and groups, of which not only their 
costume but their very attitude has something profoundly popular; 
in short, something authentic. And to what purpose? The artist 
as yet does not know. Once the actors are placed upon the stage, 
he says to himself, the play will start spontaneously. 


It seems | 
too bad that Mrs. Harris does not always write simply, as she | 
In a few words she can sum up years of | 


It tells | 


Even with so simple a plot Mrs. Harris 


Perhaps some day she will write one that | 
flows along in limpid English and gives her epigrams the setting | 
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A Master of the Novel of Manners 


(Continued from page 16) 
have put the money for safekeeping. And it was in the place 
where he knew it would be. 


He tottered back to the carriage and said to the amazed driver, with 
a splendid wave of his hand, like that of a Thrigsby banker leaving 
his mistress: “Home!” ... 


The carriage stopt outside the gate of the stucco house. The driver 
waited. He saw the front gate open and a small boy come running 
sobbing down the path. The small boy climbed into the carriage, 
and with a piercing how] flung himself across the body of the strange 
old man. 


The driver, descending, removed his hat. For he saw that the 
strange old man was dead. 


Thus is Old Jamie, like Elijah, the prophet of the true God, who 
all his life had opposed the worship of middle-class idolatries, 
caught up to heaven in a chariot of fire. And Annette, and Ben- 
nett, and all the others are seared with the flame, and with the 
beginning of understanding their eyes are opened. Jamie’s is not 
a death, it is an apotheosis. A beatification. 


Cannan has been called a satirist, but wrongly so. He is satir- 
ical, but not a satirist. The pages crinkle as the lightnings of 
his sardonic wit flash across them. But Cannan has none of the 
exaggeration, the caricature, which is part of satire. He is not 
Swiftian. Rather, his method is naturalism. He is faithful to a 
degree. One is imprest with the authenticity of his delineations. 
And his ear is attuned to catch over-tones; his eye trained to dis- 
tinguish nuances. 


One seeks the prototype of Cannan’s style. There is none. 
Cannan is original; he has made all styles his own. There is much 
of the lyric beauty which lends luster to the pages of Meredith. 
But Cannan can not sustain the lyric mood so long as Meredith; 
nor is he, on the whole, so successful. There is much of Samuel 
Butler; there is a suggestion of Fielding. Because of the epic 
scope of his novels, they challenge comparison with Galsworthy’s 
“The Forsyte Saga.”” If Cannan were less than himself he would 
suffer by the comparison. He has not the majestic aloofness of 
Galsworthy, the final test and proof of the supreme artist. Nor 
has Cannan that power of summing up in a phrase that is so 
potent a factor in Galsworthy’s genius. He could not, for in- 
stance, so have transcended his material as to write: “It is the 
nature of a Forsyte to be ignorant of the fact that he is a Forsyte; 
but young Jolyon was well aware of being one.”’ Cannan is fre- 
quently epigrammatic; but he could not thus reduce an epic to 
an epigram. On the other hand, Cannan has more of warmth, 
more of color, than Galsworthy. 


_ Thereader may have gathered from this review that Cannan is a 
pessimist. And as far as the family group is to be regarded as a 
spiritual power the charge would seem to be sustained, altho, 
of course, Cannan admits the necessity of the family as an eco- 
omic and social unit. But as he makes one of Bennett’s brothers 
say: “A family like this, or any family, is dangerous. The family 
is in articulo mortis.’ Obviously, however, he is equally strong 
in his opinion that the individual, if sufficiently an individual, can 
emerge from the group, and by the assertion of his individuality 
change the group for the better. This way salvation lies. In the 
homelier words of Mary Lawrie, grasping at last the significance 
of her brother’s life: “ You’ve moved us at last, Jamie.” 


And this is the philosophy of Gilbert Cannan. It is not a 
technical philosophy; it is sheer wisdom, it is sagacity applied to 
the business of life. Cannan is of English-Scotch descent; and his 
wisdom is a fusion of the social sense of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
biting shrewdness of the Scot. The result is a rare sagaciousness. 
Gilbert Cannan will go down in English literature as one of his 
country’s wisest writers, and one most humane. “Round the 
Corner” and “ Annette and Bennett” will be accorded high rank 
as comedies of manners. 
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And they are useful, indispensa- 
ble indeed to the average man 
or woman. He has gathered 
and classified an astonishing 
variety of sentences from three 
to ten words in length that will 
exactly express your thoughts in 
choice language. 


For Every Occasion 


It does not matter whe or what 
you are, this book will aid in 
writing or speaking in high-class 
English. It covers all possible 
fields, conversation, letter-writ- 
ing, public speaking, prepara- 
tion of articles or fiction, busi- 
ness correspondence, commer- 
cial phrases, social intercourse 
—every one fully and com- 
pletely. 


A Book for All Who Talk 


To the public speaker, writer. 
teacher, preacher, lecturer, law- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


The Phrase to Express 
Your Thought is in 
This Great Book 


ERE is a book that combines the merits of many books, for 
in addition to vocabulary and construction it furnishes 
ideas and that elusive quality known as style of speech. It 
is a superguide to correct and vigorous English. 
Grenville Kleiser, the great authority on public speaking, 
author of many works on practical talking and writing, has 
originated and compiled this new work. He calls it— 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND USEFUL PHRASES 


S8vo, Cloth, 455 pages, $1.60; $1.72 post-paid. 
Publishers 





















yer, executive, advertising man 
—in a word, to everyone who 
wishes to express oneself with 
care and sincerity, this book will 
prove an invaluable boon and a 
constant friend. 


Some Typical Phrases 


Here are a few examples picked 
at random that will give you a 
taste of the quality of the book: 
The silent day perfumed with 
hidden flowers—We are bound 
to give heed—Luxuriant in 
fancy—I have pleasant memo- 
ries of—In agreement with this 
obvious conclusion—As delicate 
and as fair as a lily—Subtle and 
elusive — Exact antitheses — 
Fraught with peril—Air like 
wine—Memory was busy at his 
heart — Homebred virtues — 
Unapproachable as a star— 
Pursuant to your letter. Re- 
member, there are 15.000 of 
them. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Inspiring Poems in Wood 


For hundreds of years the exquisite proportions and 
equally exquisite detail of woodwork and furniture in 
the great cathedrals, castles, monasteries, and mansions 
built in England during the Middle Ages have been 
inspirations and models for architects and woodworking 
craftsmen. Volumes have been written about them, but 
the most elaborate effort, with great masses of photographic 
illustrations, is comprised in that great new book, de lure 
edition, in two sumptuous volumes, entitled— 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 


AND WOODWORK 


This notable literary and pictorial 
achievement,- which consumed more than 
twelve years, was accomplished through 
collaboration 


By Herbert Cescinsky and 
Ernest R. Gribble 


Mr. Gribble has the practical craftsman’s 
knowledge of construction at the different 
periods and has safeguarded the book 
against pictures of forgeries of the early 
craftsmanship. 


Mr. Cescinsky is also author of “English 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century,” 
which, though published in a large edition, 
is now at a premium price of more than 100 
per cent., and eagerly sought, 


928 Beautiful Pictures 


The wealth of illustrations in “Early 
English Furniture and Woodwork” embraces 
magnificent cathedral choir stalls and 
canopies, font pedestals and covers, chancel 
and chapel screens, pulpits, pews, panels 
and pilasters, decorated transoms, roofing, 
vaulting, halls, tables, doors and_archi- 
traves, mantelpieces, bedsteads, cupboards, 
dining rooms, clocks, cabinets, staircases, 
locks bearing the armourer’s mark, ete. 


There are also 24 drawings showing the 
evolutionary development of the English 
timber roof. 


Interesting and Instructive 


The book is interestingly and instruc- 
tively written, authoritative in statement, 
and printed in large type. Not only does 
the author give detailed specifications of 
the work as pictured, but he also describes 
the Church's mighty influence on architec- 
ture, the growth of the ecclesiastical Gothic 
style at a period when time and expense did 
not count and the submergence of the 
Gothic, after several centuries, when the 
Classical came into vogue. The suppres- 
sion of monasteries under Henry VIII and 
its baneful effect on architecture is de- 
scribed and a most vivid story is told of the 
working and living conditions of the artisans 
of those days. 


Gilt-Edged Investment 


Purely as an investment that is likely 
to enhance tremendously in value this book 
deserves your consideration, and as a 
reference book it is well worthy of a promi- 
nent place in the library of every art con- 
noisseur and every high-class architect and 
woodworking craftsman. 


Size of book, 10x 1314x 114 inches. 928 illustrations. 792 pages. Full binding in 
royal blue morocco leather, gilt tooled. Write for further information. 


Price for the two volumes, $50, net; postpaid, in wooden bor, $50.84. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. 
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Book and Art Exchange 


Payable in advance 





Book Bargains 


eee 
I ARRY F. MARKS ANNOUNCES 
the Issuance ot His New Catalog 
(No. 11), which will be sent, upon 
request, containing about 400 Choice, 
Scarce and Curious Books, and a fine 
selection of the First Editions of 
Charles Dickens, Arthur Machen and 
others. Original Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters, Color-Plate Books, 
Association Items, Armorial Bind- 
ings, etc. Burton’s Complete and 
Unabridged Translation of the Ara- 
bian Nights, including the Supple- 
mental Nights, Terminal Essay, 
Anthropological and Ethnographical 
Notes, etc. Illustrated by Lalauze, 
Letchford, etc. 17 volumes, Pub- 
lished price, $75.00. My special 
price, $43.50. Mrs. Aphra Behn’'s 
Ten Pleasures of Marriage and Con- 
fession otf the New Married Couple. 
Illustrated. Reprint of Rare Edi- 
tion. Limited. $10.00. _Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage. 
New Edition. Rewritten, 3 volumes. 
Published price, $25.00. Special 
price, $9.50. History of Flagellation. 
Strange Customs and Cruelties 
among the Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, etc, Illustrated. $1.50. Many 
other Unique and Interesting Books 
for the Bibliophile and Book-lover. 
Harry F. Marks, New York's Finest 
Book Shop. 187 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Beges FOR WRITERS: 1,001 

Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3.00. Polti’s 
36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Pol- 
tis Art of Inventing Characters, 

_ $2.50. Technique of Fiction Writing, 
$1.75. Plotting the Short Story, $1. 
How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Way Into Print, 25c. What Editors 
Want, 15c. Catalogue on request. 
James Knapp Reeve, Dept. A, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


pee se ee 

\ 7E OFFER SIX BOOKS OF IN- 
terest to every reader: Bill Mc- 
Donald, Texas Ranger, $5.00; Pio- 
neer Days in Southwest, Good-night, 
$2.00; Big Foot Wallace, $2.50; 
Early Times in Texas-Duval, $2.00; 
History of the Supreme Court of 
Texas, $10.00; Quatrills, Border 
Wars, $3.50. Gammels Book Store, 
Austin, Texas. 


2 ee 
NABOLEON RECOLLECTION: 
of the Private Life of. By Con- 
stand—-Premier Valet de Chambre, 
translated by Walter Clark 3 vols. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth bind- 
ing, titles and tops stamped in gilt. 


Published price, $6.00. Our special 
price, $2.00. Postpaid. _Send_ for 
Special List No. 14. Hochschild, 


Kohn & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


[see BOOKS. BARGAINS. 
LISTS. Higene’s, C2441 Post 
Street, San Francisco. 


Literary Services 


ANUSCRIPTS OF NOVELS, 
plays, stories carefully revised, 
accurately typewritten. Superior 
work. Quick service. Attractive 
rates. Write William Oram, Ball- 
ston, Virginia. 


Ste ee eee 

GPEECHES, SPECIAL ARTICLES, 

© Reviews, Lectures, expertly pre- 
pared. Prompt Original service. 
Authors Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


“WANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY 

+ typed for publication. Mary 
Fountain, 602 South Sheridan, 
Tacoma, Washington.” 


F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 


Kare Books 


OVES OF COLITIPHON AND 
Leucippe — ‘‘Most Delectable and 
Pleasant Historie”: fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest. Free 
prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 


( LD AND RARE BOOKS. MOD- 
ern First editions. Books by private 
presses. Good books of general inter- 
est. Monthly catalog sent on request. 
Harry Stone. 137 Fourth Ave,, N. Y. 


50,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg. Pa. 
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MWorern Limited Cnitions 


=o eee eee 
‘THE ILEX BOOKSHOP MAKES 
beautifully-executed editions of the 
unusual Books unusual writers are 
giving to literati only in limited 
privately-printed editions; now in 
preparation are several rather re- 
markable Books of interest to book- 
lovers and artists and students. 
Write for our attractive circular. TH 
Itex Boox SuHop, 39-86 8. Saint An- 
drew’s, Los Angeles, Calif. (Formerly 
Ilex Publishers.) 








Foreign Books 


FRENCH — ITALIAN — SPAN- 
ish, German Books and Magazines. 
Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 
plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 
nore 387 Washington St., Boston, 
ass. 





GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, 
tail, catalogues. James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 








ORIENTAL LANGUAGES—Gram- 

mars and Dictionaries. Write to 
Benj. F. Gravely, Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia. 





GERSLAN BOOKS, ENGLISH 


re- | 





Books, Translations, Mail Orders. | 


Beyer’s, 207 Fulton St., New York 
City. 








General Items 


GCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 

Review. Editor: L. Reymert, 
Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and the Science of Edu- 
cation. Vol. Il, No.1. $1.50. Order 
from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 


FAMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 

logical and heraldic works, Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


eS ee SS 
D&; SMALLWOOD: SCIENTIFIC 
Astrologer, Teaches Planet Law. 
Writes and interprets Horoscopes, 01 
Vocation, Business, Health, Events 
in Life. Rare Books sold, 687 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











ASTROLOGY Books. Lessons. Char- 
£\ acter Analysis. Mental and Business 
Talents designated by letter, $2.00. 
M. Darling, Box 215. Upton, Mass. 


Back NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 








AB1IZ0NA LYRICS, THIRD 
year; subscribe now; $2.50; Alto, 
Arizona. 


Autographs 


WANTED — AUTOGRAPH LET- 

ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 
graphs by Currier and _ Ives and 
Others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 








This department is designed to 
serve the reader. Have you a 


book need? some book to complete 
a set or a volume of a favorite 
author that you have long sought? 
The readers of this magazine are 


all interested in books. Advertise 
your wants here. Personal ex- 
changes from reader to reader can 
readily be accomplished and at 
small cost. August issue closes on 
July 16th. Rate 15 cents per word. 
















CAUSE OF... A KISS | 


WHEN should reason and when should 
sentiment influence our conduct? For 
answer, read that charmingly written book 
by De. Paul Dubois, Reason and Senti 
ment. A profound subject fascinatingly 
treated in plain. non-technical language. 
You'll surely enjoy jt. 82 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. Véc, nev; 83c, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue. New York 











Yes, most of us are, “they” say, as you may readily suppose by reading 
in the newspapers from day to day about the freakish doings of some people. 
But as to those unfortunates who are confined in the asylums—how they hap- 
pened to get there, how they first gave evidence of unsoundness of mind, how 


they 


behave when obsessed with dementia, and how they are now treated by the 


civil authorities as well as the doctors—is ably told in that interesting and stand- 
ard work on forensic psychiatry entitled— 


The Unsound Mind and the Law 


Dr. George W. Jacoby, the distin- 
guished author of this great work, de- 
scribes in very plain language the pecu- 
liar ‘‘notions’’ and morbid impulses 
some persons have, the tests of mental 


behavior, and causes of mental disease. 


He contends there is no sharp dividing 
line between health and disease, that the 
“normal’’ type of individual is fiction, 
and he explains in simple, easily under- 
stood words the amazingly large number 
of strange symptoms of paresis, mania, 
melancholia, paranoia, chorea, epilepsy, 
psychie constitutional inferiority, acute 
hallucinatory confusion, dementia sen- 
ilis, hystero-hypochondriasis, delirium 
tremens, morphinism, cocainism, lead 
intoxication, various heterosexual and 
homosexual anomalies and other ab- 


Dr. Jacoby, 
the author, is an eminent 
consulting neurologist 

to several hospitals in the city ot 
New York. He is also a member of 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Neurological Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Neuro- 
logical Association. 


normal forms of sexual sense and degen- 
eration, hypnotism as employed in 
modern psychology and psychopath- 
ology, including the history of erratic 
men and women who proved amenable 
to hypnotic suggestion. 


The author holds up for the readers’ 
inspection the class of individuals whose 
psychic irregularities are a menace to the 
public; he tells the effect of mental dis- 
turbance on one’s dress and he makes 
it clear that some persons really delight 
in simulating insanity. 


General relations of jurisprudence and 
psychiatry are given in masterly detail 
in the book and the author stresses the 
physician’s need for juristic knowledge 
and the jurist’s need for medical knowl- 
edge. 


While every Doctor, 
Lawyer, and Alienist should 
have this book, 


it also can be read _ with deep 
interest by every one who wishes to 
study the personal peculiarities, sus- 
ceptibilities, likes, and aversions of 
men and women with abnormal 
minds—and the medico-legal as- 
pects of crime, 


8v0, Cloth, 438 Pages, $3, net, $3.16. post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“Mr. Chairman, | Move—” ! 


Every woman who has anything 
to do with a society or club should 
have that helpful little book— 


The Club Woman’s Handybook 
of Programs and Club 
Management 


Compiled by Kate Louise Roberts 


who tor many years was in charge of club 
work in the Public Library of Newark, 
N. J. The author outlines how to forma 
club, describes parliamentary rules, gives 
topics for discussion and programs. She 
aiso points out the value of club member- 
ship—how it enlarges a woman's field of 
knowledge, trains her taste, elevates her 
judgment. A book that will interest 
women everywhere 


16mo, Cloth. $1, net. $1.12. post-pard 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers ! 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York @ 
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To Get Your Name 
in the Paper 


To the man who seeks prominence 
at the bar, in the pulpit, or as a leader 
in politics, society, or governmental af- 
fairs, newspaper publicity is absolutely 
necessary, And personal write-ups 


are obtainable—if you go about it 
right. 


Read the book, GETTING 
YOUR NAME IN PRINT, by d. S. 
McCauley The author was for years 
in the newspaper game and “knows the 
ropes’’ thoroughly. His advice there- 
fore is practical and is thoroughly re- 
liable. 122 pages. 

Small r2mo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33, 
post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





‘Most interesting and valuable book in the whole range of 
English literature! ’’—A genuine photographed reprint in reduced fac- 


simile of the famous 


1623 First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 


Some of the plays were possibly edited from Shakespeare’s own original 
MS., and all are free from the censoring and changes of later editions. The 
First Folio was priced at 20 shillings 300 years ago. Average price of a perfect 
copy today, $40,000. You get your facsimile copy for $2.50 net, $2.62, post- 
paid, Cloth, 8vo. More than 900 pages, including an engraving of Shakespeare. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 













has been edited by his son, Samuel Viaud, and is now ap- 
pearing serially in L’Illustration of Paris under the title, 
‘Un jeune Officier pauvre.” This journal of the young French 
iaval officer’s world-wanderings was the ground-work of all his 
arlier books, and M. Viaud has wisely eliminated the portions 
hus used; but the intervening fragments are rich in interest and 
harm. The entries begin in 1870 and transport the reader 
wiftly from the exotic beauties of the South Seas to romantic 
yorts in tropical Africa and later to the colorful life of the Near 
4ast, where Pierre Loti found the inspiration for his first story, 
“Aziyade.” The instalments thus far published reveal the fact 
hat in Senegal, Africa, at the age of twenty-five, the author suf- 
‘ered a disappointment in love which deepened the natural mel- 
ancholy of his temperament. His son says that many pages of 
the journal at that period have been destroyed, but there remain 
passages such as this: 


Pris LOTTYS private journal, written in early manhood, 


Five months already! How time flies! It makes all memories dis- 
tant, and wipes them out. . . . My bitter pain also perhaps will be 
effaced with the years, despite myself, who would keep that at least; 
_ for I prefer that pain, which is still something of Her, which is all that 
remains alive in me—I prefer that pain to the forgetfulness which time 
_ may bring me. Everything in my life is pale and discolored; the 

drama is ended, I remain alone, worn out by agitation, awaiting, with 
_ the calm of death, the terrible last punishment. That year 1874 
passed like a hurricane through my life, devastating everything, car- 
rying away all in its course, so that it seems as if I had not lived till 
then, and that now I no longer live. 


The journal is illustrated with many drawings and aquarelles 
166 the author. Its intrinsic interest has now been deepened by 
Pierre Loti’s sudden death on June 10. 





_ “Main Street’? has been translated into German and Swedish, 
and will shortly appear also in French and Dutch editions. 
article in a recent issue of Das literarische Echo of Berlin on 
“Sinclair Lewis, a New Promise in North American Fiction,” 
declares that “Main Street” is much more than the literary 
sensation of 1920. “It stands in midstream of America’s literary 
development,” says the German writer, Friedrich Schénemann; 
“St is written with Lewis’s heart-blood, and also has a certain 
poetic charm which ‘ Babbitt,’ interesting and sound tho it is, does 
not possess in the same measure.”” From a letter which Mr. Lewis 
wrote to him he quotes this comment on “ Main Street” by its own 
author: 





The novel has been much praised and much damned. ‘The de- 
nunciation came not only from the middle class, which naturally was 
angered by this picture of itself, but almost equally from a section of 
the young “‘liberal intellectuals,” on the ground that it was in no wise 
a work of art, but only a facile piece of journalism; and they hold that 
no book with such a terrific sale can be of any value. The author is— 
almost of this opinion himself. Perhaps the book, as he wrote it, did 
not sell itself at all, and what caused the sale was a fashion, a sensa- 
tion, a disillusion which had no actual relation to his work. 

In the same letter Mr. Lewis, as quoted by the German critic, 
described himself thus: 


He is tall, lank, awkward, a red-head, nervous, irritable, and yet 

sociable; entirely without the sensitive reserve which—at least accord- 
ing to the English and American view—belongs to genius; at once self- 
confident and secretly in doubt as to whether, after all, he possesses any 

talent beyond a strong interest in people, and a certain energy. 


: et 





All Italy is celebrating the one hundr edth anniversary of Count 
Alessandro Manzoni’s masterpiece, “I Promessi Sposi,” which 
was completed in 1823. Manzoni’s novel is not only a great story, 


but also a literary landmark. It did for Italy what Sir Walter 


An_ 
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Books Lalked About in Literary Lurope 


Scott’s “Waverley” did for England—it introduced the method 
and school of the historical romance into a whole literature. It 
was indeed, a direct fruit of Scott’s influence. The London Times 
Interary Supplement closes a two-column article on “I Promessi 
Sposi”’ with this tribute: 


Manzoni could exercise no striking influence on English literature, 
because our romantic writers from Burns to Scott had already done for 
us what he did for Italy, whereas Dante, Boccaccio and Petrarch in 
their day filled our empty cup. Don Quixote, even, and Sancho 
Panza have imprest us more than Don Abbondio, to whom we can 
more readily supply our own parallels. Yet few novels written in our 
or any other language have a more noble sweep, a purer eloquence, 
and a more perfect humanity than “‘I Promessi Sposi,” which, like all 
great masterpieces, reveals fresh beauties at every perusal; and it is 
fitting that we too should commemorate with gratitude the centenary 
of a work which Sir Walter Scott, in courtly return of Manzoni’s 
compliment, called ‘‘the finest of all my noyels.”’ 





Silvio Pellico’s account of his ten years’ imprisonment in the 
fortress of Spielberg and other Austrian prisons is one of the 
classics of Italy’s struggle for liberty. The still greater sufferings 
of his fellow-prisoner, Piero Maroncelli, whose leg was amputated 
while the faithful Pellico held him in his arms, are less fully known. 
It now appears that Maroncelli, upon his return to Italy in 1830, 
dictated to Count Francesco Rangoni at Bologna a brief account 
of his experiences, which was intended to be the basis of a book to 
be called “Mia Prigionia di Spielberg’’—a book that was never 
written. This preliminary sketch is now printed for the first time 
in a volume entitled “Il Primo Abbozzo della ‘Mia Prigionia di 
Spielberg’ di Piero Maronceelli,’ edited by Albano Sorbelli 
(Bologna: Zanichelli). Tho it covers familiar ground, it gives the 
world for the first time a full view of the horrors endured by these 
brave Italian patriots—the daily labors, the chains on the feet, 
the filthy accommodation, and the vile food are all described; but 
for the details of Maroncelli’s bodily suffering and amputation we 
have to look elsewhere; apparently he could not bring himself to 
write of them. 





Louis Hémon, whose novel of French- Canadian life, “ Marie 
Chapdelaine,” has an international reputation, left at his death 
two other novels—“ Battling Malone” and “M. Ripois et la 
Nemesis’’—both still unpublished; also a volume of short stories 
and sketches which has just appeared in Paris under the title 
“La Belle que voila” (Paris: Grasset). All of these books were 
written in the seven years which the young French author spent 
in London. That Hémon was a close student of Kipling was 
revealed recently when one of his stories, which had appeared 
posthumously in the Revue de France under his own name, was 
shown to be merely a translation of Kipling’s “In the Pride of 
His Youth.” Many of the sketches in “La Belle que voila” show 
the influence of other famous writers, but even the most im- 
mature reveal the author’s exceptional gifts. 





Joseph Conrad’s study of cowardice, “Lord Jim,” has made its 
appearance in a French translation at the moment when this kind 
of minute psychological analysis is all the vogue in France—under 
the influence of the late Marcel Proust’s followers. Naturally, it 
has been greeted with a pean of praise, for it is a masterpiece of 
its meticulous kind. Says a French reviewer: “Conrad is the first 
writer in the English language, after Browning and Meredith, 
to pass beyond romanticism and yet hold on to its productive 
roots. It is one of the beautiful spectacles of our time to see him 
sailing the sea of romance without foundering. In ‘Lord Jim’ he 
has raised the literature of exotism to the level of the imperish- 
able.” 
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AUIO-SUGGESTION The Lztera 


Standard Books on the 
Subject 


The sub-conscious mind—its influence on 
the body and how it may be controlled and 
made to work for one’s personal benefit—is 
one of the great matters being discussed and 
studied just now. All of the following books 
bearing on che subject are full of interest and 
reliable information: 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. The author dis- 
cusses the philosophy underlying the position 
he holds and describes methods by which he 
has achieved such notable success. 8v0. Cloth, 
471 pages. Coptous index. $3.50, net; half 
leather, $4.60, net; by mail, 24c¢ extra. 


NERVOUS STATES —THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Points out that 
neurasthenia is not a new disease’ but is due to 
fatigue brought on by psychic debilities and 
ean be relieved by education.of the mind and 
strengthening the will. Cloth, 76c; by 
matl, 83c. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Showing how men- 

tal disorders are caused by commonplace fac- 

tors of every-day life, which precipitate the 

individual into an abnormal state, and how 

these conditions can be improved and normal 

oe regained. 12mo. Cloth, 76c; by mail, 
Ce 


12mo. 


EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D., Rector 
of the Academy of Aix, France. This classic 
shows the immense possibilities of will-training 
and teaches how to build happiness on a foun- 
dation of sane thinking, right living, and care- 
ful diet. 443 pages,12mo. Cloth, $1.76, net; 
by mail, $1.87. 


WILL POWER AND WORK 


by JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D., who shows 
you how to increase your mental efficiency, 
intensify your power of accomplishment and 
link your will to your work. Cloth, 12mo. 462 
pages. $1.76, net; by mail, $1.87. 


EDUCATION OF SELF 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. Charming essays 
that shed new light on personal self-control as 
the true road to happiness. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.75; by mail, $1.86. 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. A delightful essay, 
setting forth when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of conduct. 12mo. 
Cloth, 75c; by mail, 88c. 


INFLUENCE OF MIND ON 
THE BODY 


by PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. An intimate and 
clearly expressed treatise on this much- 
discussed subject that every physician, nurse, 
or ee should read. 12mo. Cloth, 75c; by 
mail, 83c. 


PERSONAL POWER 


A straight-from-the-shoulder, practical book 
by KEITH J. THOMAS, that gives you simple 
directions for acquiring knowledge of the basic 
impulses that move men to action and shows 
you how to employ this knowledge to advance 
yourself in any profession or business. §1.76, 
net; by mail, $1.87. 


THE WILL TO BE WELL 


An exposition of the relation between health 
and the mind, by CHARLES BRODIE PAT- 
TERSON. The attitude of a man’s will, 
claims the author, decides his physical, mental, 
an ae health. Cloth, $1.76, net; by mail, 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. A wonder- 
fully clear-cut analysis in plain English, of cer- 
tain mental actions and reactions, every page 
radiating helpfulness for ambitious men and 
women. 3842 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60, net; 
postpaid, $1.68. 


NERVE CONTROL AND HOW 
TO GAIN IT 


This most helpful book, by H. ADDING- 
TON BRUCE, covers the whole subject of 
nervous troubles, their causes, care and relief. 
Sieh ie 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net; by mail, 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A brilliant study by ALFRED T. SCHO- 
FIELD, M.D., showing how the unconscious 
mind is the real seat of character and source of 
conduct and makes you what you are, how it 
may be educated, its wonderful influence in 
the cure of disease and the correcting of harm- 
ful habits. 461 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $3, net; 
by mail, $3.12. 


Order From Your Bookseller or by Mail 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 














ry Question Box 


Te purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. ( 
quips, poetic phrases or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. 


Readers will aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary 


All communications should be 


written only on one side of the paper, and should be addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. 


Replies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other correspondents in rotation. 
imposed on the Department allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 


The space limits 
Such as can be answered direct will 


be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return envelop. No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 


QUESTIONS 


Requiem of Winter’s Snows 


EF N. R., Columbus, Ind.—Under 
* a mural painting in the Audi- 
torium in Chicago were about twenty 
years ago, and possibly still are, the 
lines: 
A great life has passed into the tomb 
And there awaits the requiem of 
winter’s snows 

Please tell me the author and, if 

from a poem, where I may find it. 


Rabbi and His Wife 
H. J. E., Seattle, Wash.—I shall 


consider it a great favor if you will 
print the following in your column 
in order that I may have a 
chance of securing the name and 
author of a poem I heard a 
number of years ago. I don’t 
know any lines or the name or 
author, but just the story of it: 


There was an old rabbi and his wife 
and two sons living very happily to- 
gether. The sons would come to meet 
their father coming from the syna- 
gogue each day. One day, on the 
Sabbath, the sons aren’t there to greet 
the rabbi. The rabbi thinks it 
strange. When he gets into his house, 
his wife makes some excuse for the 
sons being away. After dinner she asks 
him his advice on a problem: “Sup- 
pose a stranger had trusted to their 
care two precious gifts and they had 
become very much attached to them— 
so much that they thought the gifts 
their own. One day the stranger calls 
and wishes his treasures returned. 
Should he have them back?” The rabbi 
tells his wife as long as they weren’t 
their own, the gifts must be returned, 
that was only right. Then his wife 
tells him that a number of years ago 
God entrusted to their care two pre- 
cious souls and that day had called 
for them. The rabbi is grief-stricken, 
but holds to his principle and does not 
show any weakening. 


Does any one of your readers 
know the name or author of that 
poem? 


Click, Click, Click 
J. Ty Fy, Van Buren, Ark —1 
would be grateful indeed for the full 
text of two poems, which I saw in 
print some years ago, the first lines 
of one of them reading: 


Click, click, click, 

Goes the type in the stick, 

As the printer stands at his case. 
And his eyes glance quick, 
While his fingers pick 

The type at a lively pace, etc. 


In the other poem desired these 
lines appear: 


And I watched them at their play 
Blowing bubbles in the sunshine 
From a penny pipe of clay. 


Statement of Being 
W. S. V., Anaheim, Calif.—Can 
any of your readers tell me who 
wrote the following lines? 


Thou great eternal Infinite, the great 
unbounded Whole, 

Thy body is the Universe, thy spirit 
is the Soul. 

If Thou dost fill immensity, if Thou 
art all in all, 

If Thou wert here before I was, then 
I’m not here at all. 


There are two other stanzas. 


Birds in May 
G. H. T., Hollywood, Calif.— 
Kindly assist me to find an old song 
which I heard forty years ago, in 
which occur these words: 


Birds in May 
All the day 
Singing ’mongst the flowers. 


Slumber Islands 


W. P. F. F., Franklin, Pa.—Can 
any of your readers help me find two 
bits of verse which J have looked for 
for several years? 

One of them bore, I think, the 
title, ““Slumber Islands.” It began: 


Oh, a little song for bedtime, 
When robed in gowns of white, 
All sleepy little children 
Set sail across the night. 


The lines were published thirty- 
odd years ago in a monthly known 
as The Household. The other is a 
poem entitled “The Drum.” It 
was published about thirty years 
ago in a magazine the name of which 
I have forgotten, and which, if I 
remember rightly, did not last very 
long. It begins: 


It was a little drummer boy, 
Who lay asleep beside his drum, 
A painted parchment covered toy, 
Whose hollow voice was seldom 
dumb. : 


There was a refrain which ran 
with it in this fashion: 


There’s a demon and he dwelleth in a 
drum. 


The Frog 
5. G. O., Grove City, Pa—I am 
in hopes that the “Question Box” 
may be able to give me the first 
stanza of a poem, of which stanza 
the concluding lines are: 


The frog’s the scientificest 
Of Nature’s handiwork, 

The frog that neither walks nor runs 
But goes it with a jerk. 


I have the remaining stanzas, 
found some years ago in a paper of 
which the part containing the first 


lines had been torn off. I should 
like also the name of the author. 


The Buccaneer’s Bride 
L. F. C., Calgary, Canada.—Can 


any of your readers inform me where 
I can procure a copy of the song, 
“The Buccaneer’s Bride”? I heard 
it sung many years ago when but a 
boy. As nearly as I can recollect, 
some lines are as follows: 


Away, away, 
O’er the boundless deep, 
We merrily, merrily roll. 


* ok * 


I'll await my bride 
For the noonday tide 


* * ok 


On the deck we stand 
One gallant band. 





Mary Ann 

D. W. I., Milwaukee, Wise.— 
Can any one tell me where I can 
find the verses which are set to 
music, about the little household 
drudge, Mary Ann—who in turn 
becomes Lady _Anne—and who 
finally has reverses and becomes the 
little drudge again? I have tried 
to get it at music stores, but have 
not been successful. I first heard it 
several years ago on the vaudeville 
stage. 


ANSWERS 


Fear God 


NNIE M. G. Crane, Circleville, 
N. Y.—It is many years since I 
read Racine’s “‘Athalie,”’ but I recall 
a line that possibly is an answer 
to the query of “X. F. W.,”’ Des 
Plaines, Ill., as to the author of 
“He who fears God, fears no one.” 
The text from Racine is: “TI fear 
God, dear Abner, and I have no 
other fear.” 
See also James Fordyce—‘“An- 
swer to a Gentleman who Apolo- 
gized to the Author for Swearing ’”’— 


Henceforth the Majesty of God re- 
vere; 

Fear him and you have nothing else to 
fear. 


And, W. Smyth’s “Ode for the 
Installation of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter as Chancellor of Cambridge” — 


From Piety, whose soul sincere 
Fears God, and knows no other fear. 


Bismarck in the Reichstag (1887) 
said: ““We Germans fear God, but 
nothing else in the world.” 

Thanks are due for answer re- 
ceived also from Mrs. A. H. T. 
Fisher, Methuen, Mass. 
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Hobbs Hints Blue 


E. R. Crarx, Augusta, Ga.—The 
quotation from “The Mirrors of 
Washington ”’— 


Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle 
eats: 
Nobbs prints blue—claret crowns 
his cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex 


up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 


the source of which is requested by 
‘W. F. N.,” Los Angeles, Calif., is 
the last stanza (XIII) of the poem, 
‘Popularity,” one of the ‘‘Dra- 
matic Lyrics,” by Robert Brown- 
ng. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
eived also from Elizabeth B. Oakes, 
Solumbia, Mo.; L. Wheaton, New 
York City; R. L. Kelton, Van 
3uren, Ark.; Sue W. Hetherington, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. Dr. Harry W. 
ittelson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
\. H. T. Fisher, Methuen, Mass.; 
frances C. Murray, Boston, Mass. 


The Yankee Volunteer 


James S. Hannan, Greenfield, 
Viass.—In answer to ‘‘C. N. W.,” 
Shattanooga, Tenn., May issue, 
_ enclose herewith the poem to 
vhich he refers. It is entitled 
‘The Thistle and the Volunteer,” 
md it appeared in the Boston 
Jourier some years ago. 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Juestion Box by our correspon- 
lent has been forwarded to ‘“‘C, 
y. W.,” Chattanooga, Tenn. Epr- 
oR. | 






More Democracy 


Mrs. R. P. Emerson, Jackson, 
fich.—The answer to “‘E. E. B.’s”’ 
estion in the June number may 
erhaps be found in “‘The Life and 
etters of Walter H. Page,” edited 
y Burton J. Hendrick, vol. 2, p. 
44. In a letter to Edwin A. 
\lderman, Page writes: “The 
ure for democracy is more democ- 
acy. The danger to the world 
es in autocrats and autocracies 
nd privileged classes; and these 
hings have everywhere been dan- 
erous and always will be.” 


The above quotation is not 
ite as your reader phrased it, 
ut since Page used no quotation 
narks, I have assumed that the 
emark is original. 


Thanks are due for answer re- 
eived also from Emily Miller, 
Vashington, D. C. 


School-teacher’s Creed 


Marcaret CHAPMAN, Temple, 
‘ex.—I am sending you a com- 
lete copy of ‘‘The School- 
sacher’s Creed,’ asked for by 
M. C.._D.,” Brooklyn, N. Y. It 
as written by Edwin Osgood 
rover, and it may be found in 
The New Practical. Reference 
ibrary,” in the ‘Educator’ vol- 
me. 


[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspon- 
dent has been forwarded to ‘‘M. 
Ce DE Brooklyn Neeye| 


Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Alice N. Tisdale, 
Oil City, Pa.; Elisabeth R. Mer- 
tiam, Auburn, N. Y.; Anne E. 
Kinzer, Westminster, Md. 


I Gave a Beggar 


Grorce A. Carr, Oneonta, N. 
Y.—In answer to “Miss E. M. D.,”’ 
Flint, Mich., the author of ‘I 
Gave a Beggar” is Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. It may be found in 
“Fundamentals of Prosperity,” 
by Rodger Banson, as a quotation, 
and appears to be complete. 


Thanks are due for answer re- 
ceived also from Addie Frizielle, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sail on the Sea 


Martnua T. Brunson, Ithaca, 
N. Y.—The poem for which ‘‘D. 
M.,” Milwaukee, Wis., is seeking 
is “The Jumblies,”’ by Edward 
Lear, which may be found in “‘The 
Home Book of Verse for Young 
Folks,” by Burton Egbert Steven- 
son. 


Thanks are due for answer re- 
ceived also from Herman Salinger, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Stars Like Eyes of Hungry 
Wolves 


E. J. Wutstter, Omaha, Neb. 
—One of the quotations asked for 
by “‘C. A. J.,” Lebanon, Ky., I 
recognize as from ‘‘The Song of 
Hiawatha,” by Longfellow. It 
occurs in the chapter describing 
the terrible winter of famine— 


Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at them. 


Hunched Camels of the Night 


Appig FrizieLtue, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.—The second poem 
eyelizeel sie lowe diy dete diem Eb. 
Cheyenne Wells, Colo., is entitled 
““An Arab Love Song,” by Francis 
Thompson. 


Thanks are due for answers 
received also from Herman Salin- 
ger, St. Louis, Mo.; Loretta 
Lesher, Williamstown, Pa. 


Human Suffering 


Rev. P. J. BERNARDING, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—The lines asked about 
by “N. M. S.,” Clarksburg, W. 
Va., are from ‘‘The Lament of 
King David Over the Body of 
Absalom,” by Nathaniel Parker 
Willis. They are from the intro- 
duction to “‘The Lament.” 


Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Portia Johnson, 
Key West, Fla.; Mrs. Lucy Byles 
Wilson, Hartford, Conn.; E. J. 


_ Whistler, Omaha, Neb. 


Important Books of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 49) 


Second edition, revised. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 


A guide for the visitor who can 
spend only a little time in California. 


A TENDERFOOT IN CoLorapo. By 
R. B. Townshend. _ Illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50. 


Mr. Townshend went to the wild 
West in 1869, when the buffalo still 
roamed the plains. In this book 
he records the wonderful develop- 
ment which he has witnessed since 
then. 


VACATION ON THE TRatL. By Eugene 
Davenport. (The Open Country 
Books, No. 4.) New York: The 
Maemillan Co. $1.50. 


How to enjoy a month’s tramp 
through the Rockies. Personal 
experiences in the higher mountain 
trails, with directions for outfitting 
inexpensive expeditions. 


SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER. Discursive 


Information for Visitors. Part 1: 
The Bernese Oberland. By Will 
and Carine Cadby. Illustrated. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


A handy guide to the most famous 
Swiss resorts. Especial attention 
is given to walks that may be taken 
without guides. Useful information 
includes descriptions of places and 
of the different varieties of Alpine 


flowers, and where they may be 


found. 


Lonpon IN SEVEN Days: A GuIDE 
FoR PropLe In A Hurry. By 
Arthur Milton. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 


Presents the tourist with a week’s 


program of sightseeing in London- 


without a lost moment or a useless 
step. 


Paris IN SEVEN Days: A GUIDE FOR 
ProrLte In A Hurry. By Arthur 
Milton. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $1.50. 


A companion volume to ‘London 
in Seven Days,” with an itinerary 
that aims to give the largest results 
with the least effort. 


Motor Campine. By J. C. Long and 
John D. Long. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


A guide-book to enable the owner 
of a motor-car to enjoy the pleasures 
of outdoor camping with the fewest 
mistakes and the greatest degree 
of comfort. 


Maprip Past aNnpD Prespnt. By 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine. Illustrated. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
Mrs. Erskine’s object is to reveal 

the attractions of the Spanish 

capital, not only as a memorial of 
departed grandeur, but as a living 
city. 


ArricAN Hunting AMONG THE 
Tuoncas. By George Agnew 
Chamberlain. Illustrated. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 


An account of the author’s adven- 
tures as a big-game hunter, enriched 
by his previous experience of seven 
years in Portuguese East Africa. 








BOOKS TO MAKE 
YOUR ENGLISH 
BETTER 


One of the leading authorities on develop- 
ment of language, figures of speech, and the 
use and abuse of words is the distinguished 
lexicographer, Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D. The collection of his works includes: 


Desk-Book of Twenty-Five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced— 
This admirable work of 942 pages indicates 
the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, 
personal, geographical, and proper names 
of all kinds. Also includes words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks to non- 
English speakers. 12mo, Cloth. $2, net; 
with thumb-index, $2.25; limp morocco, 
indexed, $3; full crushed Levant, $ro. 
Postage, 12¢ extra. 


Mend Your Speech—A thousand hints 
on the correct use of words and idioms com- 
monly misused. More than two pages 
devoted alone to the correct use of ‘‘shall’”’ 
and ‘‘will.”” 314 inches wide, 634 long, 
cloth, 35c, post-paid. 


Punctuation and Capitalization—Tells 
you how to use the comma, semi-colon, 
colon, period. Quotes rules for compound- 
ing English words, Gives list of words to 
be capitalized. Describes forms of address 
in writing to noted persons. A modern 
reference book for everybody. 314 inches 
wide, 614 long, cloth, 35c post-paid. 


Desk-Book of Errors in English—A 
safeguard against inelegancies and errors in 
English usage. Shows what expressions 
are good English and what are not. 5 inches 
wide, 7 long, cloth, $1.50, net; full crushed 
Levant, $10. Postage 12c, extra. 


Essentials of English Speech and Liter- 
ature—Traces accurately the evolution 
of the English language from its very be- 
ginning up to the present and offers help 
toward selection of the best reading, use of 
good English, writing for publication, etc. 
8vo. Over 400 pages, cloth-bound, $2, 
nel; $2.12, post-paid. 


Who? When? Where? What? —Twenty 
thousand facts about makers of History, 
Art, Literature, Science, and founders of 
Religion, embracing 2,000 names, date of 
birth and death, nationality, profession or 
occupation and principal achievement. 
3% inches wide, 634 long. Cloth. 35c. 
post-paid. 


Preparation of Manuscripts for the 
Printer—Full directions to authors on 
preparing copy and correcting proofs, 
with suggestions on methods of submitting 
manuscripts for publication. 153 pages. 
47% inches wide, 67% long. Cloth. $1.50, 
net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Words We Misspell in Business— Ten 
thousand terms, showing their correct 
forms and divisions, with rules governing 
the orthography of English words and forma- 
tion of plurals, together with tests for 
spelling. 264 pages, 5 inches wide, 7 long. 
Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Development of the Dictionary of the 
English Language—A historical account 
of the evolution of English and American 
lexicography. The illustrations include 
the portraits of famous lexicographers, 
editorial, press and proofrooms of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, reproductions in facsimile of 
manuscript and its progress to the final 
printed page. Large quarto. Cloth. $1, 
net; $1.08, post-paid. 


Dictionary of Simplified Spelling— 
More than 12,000 words. Based upon pub- 
lications of the United States Bureau of 
Education, rules of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, and the Simplified Spelling 
Beard: 8vo. Cloth. .75c, net; 83c, post- 
paid. 


S. O. S.—Slips of Speech and How to 
Avoid Them— With an introduction from 
John Ruskin’s “Sesame and _ Lilies." 
More than 500 hints on what to say and 
how to say it. 31% inches wide, 614 long. 
Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


Soldier’s Service Dictionary—A useful 
little handbook for any one who wants to 
study French without a teacher. Ten 
thousand conversational words and phrases 
in use are explained and accurately pro- 
nounced. Pocket-size, bound in cloth. 
$1, net; $1.04, post-paid. Thumb-notch 
index, 25c, extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


PUBLISHERS 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Problem of Man’s Ancestry 


(Continued from page 10) 


that Huxley emphasized the fact that some anthropoids are 
nearer to man in certain features and other anthropoid apes in 
other features. Among them, by the preservation of the hand the 
gorilla has best preserved the original and therefore most manlike 
condition; but in the orang, and still more in the gorilla, the 
erowth of the canine teeth in the male entails a modification of 
the skull and entire body. The growth of the brain is hampered 
by the demands upon the skull of the powerful manibular muscles. 
Adult orangs and gorillas may be said to be much inferior to their 
young in this respect, as the brain of the young develops along a 
line corresponding to that of the human brain. 


If it were not interrupted [says the author], they would reach the 
human stage... . We quite certainly have here an obstacle which eut 
off the anthropoid apes from the path taken by man. T heir ancestors 
were, as we know from the fossil remains, more manlike than the 
living apes are. 


Then follows a very interesting comparison between the climb- 
ing ability of Australians and other savages and the use they 
make of the big toe, which with civilized man has lost its opposi- 
tion to the other toes, and which has become weak. But the 
development of man’s body gives him great freedom of move- 
ment and enables him to perform gymnastic exercises in which 
no other animal approaches him. Man is unquestionably far 
more versatile than the apes. 

The author concludes that the gorilla and the Neanderthal man 
were derived from types which were not far removed from each 
other, and that both have close affinities to a large number of 
living African blacks. On the other hand, the orangs are clearly 
the last links of a long chain of ancestors, the earliest representa- 
tives of which were related to certain Asiatic races and the pre- 
historic Aurignac race of Europe. To this group belong the older 
peoples of India, the Australians, the Polynesians and the Malays. 
The Mongoloids are probably an offshoot from the group. The 
Australian aboriginals, the Samoans and the Singhalese are 
certainly closely related to us, but a Zulu or a Herero is not. 
That all have a common ultimate origin can not be questioned; 
but it is very remote—as remote as the separation of apes and 
man. 

The author does not venture to specify the home of the common 
ancestor, but calls attention to the district of the Indian Ocean 
and refers to the lost continent which Dr. Russel Wallace indicated 
many years ago, and recalls the fact that the pithecanthropus 
(ape-man) was found in the volcanic sands of Java in 1894. 

In his latter years Dr. Klaatsch became profoundly interested 
in the cultural condition of prehistoric man, and it was largely to 
investigate this side of the question that he visited the Australian 
savages. He had concluded that the ape must be regarded as an 
abortive attempt at human evolution, and that the distinctive 
point of separation between primitive man and the ape would be 
when among primitive men the rudiments appeared of some sort 
of “culture.” 

The first acquirement which helps us to understand the broad- 
ening gulf between the two groups is that of the use of fire on the 
part of man. “We must realize that it is not a question of a dis- 
covery at one particular time or place, but of three distinct stages: 
(1) A knowledge of fire in general, (2) the ability to keep a fire 
going, (3) the ability to make a fire. . . . The great thing was that 
there was a human brain to learn it.” The use of fire with man is 
universal. No matter how lowly the group, it is still able to 
enjoy the blessing of fire. Even the Tasmanians, who went naked, 
or the natives of Tierra del Fuego, who also went naked, used it 
freely. Darwin tells a humorous story of building a rousing camp- 
fire one cold night, around which he and the rest of the party 
gathered. Some Fuegans gathered to inspect it, but they re- 
mained at quite a distance, perspiring freely! Of course, the 
discovery of the use of fire enabled primitive man to pass from 
one region to another and marked the first step toward his inde- 


pendence of external conditions and his mastery of natural 
forces. The author places this discovery at an exceedingly remote 

period. In Europe, according to “Men of the Old Stone Age,’ © 
it has been found as far back as 75,000 years, but Professor 
Klaatsch draws attention to the fact that the ice-age in Europe 
had nothing to do with the origin of the human race, and that 
there were men in places far away from Europe before the ice- 
age; and he points out that there were plenty of opportunities 

to learn the nature of fire. The discovery of fire, of course, had 
a very important influence on man’s preparation of his food. 

The next step, or at least a very early one, was the invention 
of weapons, both those which could be used in the hand and those 
which could be thrown to a distance. The bow and arrow seem 
to have come with a later stage of development. 

This brief synopsis of the first chapters of the book will, it is 
hoped, give some idea of the author’s plan and purpose in pre- 
paring it for the general reader, for it is intended to be, and is, a 
popular book. Of course, much of interest has necessarily been 
omitted from the present review. The succeeding chapters, 
which take up one after another the various cultural develop- 
ments, such as that of speech, the origin of clothing, the evolution 
of the home, ete., are full of illustrations drawn from the savage 
life of Australia—illustrations that came under the author's per- 
sonal observation. The customs of primitive men, however, are 
not the same; as any one familiar with Sumner’s “Folk-ways” 
will remember, they vary in sometimes a remarkable degree. 
Allowance, therefore, should be made for the present author's 
point of view in this regard. The attention of the reader will be 
well held throughout, and no little interest is added by the well- 
chosen and numerous pictures. 

Only those steeped in the subject can carry in their minds the 
succession of geological periods, and their relation to the various 
discoveries, or form any idea of the remoteness in time—the vast 
number of years which have elapsed—since the Java ape-man 
lived. The publishers of this volume might find the addition of 
a chart tabulating these facts advisable, as well as a map indi- 
cating the European location of the principal finds, since here in 
America we lack intimate acquaintance with the geography of the 
smaller places in Europe. Again, it would be very interesting to 
know the exact portions of Australia in which the author spent so 
long a time in contact with the aborigines in their savage state, 
because most of us are lamentably ignorant of the geography of 
Australia, and have but a dim notion of its deserts, mountain 
ranges and climates, or to what portions of the land the native 
inhabitants have retired. 





A Strange Assortment of Damaged Souls 
(Continued from page 14) 


fragment (from the elucidating introduction) in which Mr. 
Bradford dwells on the danger of his own task: 


One shudders to think of the power wielded by painters of character 
like Tacitus or Sainte-Simon or Clarendon, the power of taking a 
man out of his quiet grave, where he might have slept with his vices 
and virtues wrapt peacefully about him, and gibbeting him forever 
before a gaping posterity in creaking chains of infamy, perhaps for 
sins he never committed and errors that existed only in the his- 
torian’s imagination (p. 6). 


And here is another excerpt, in which Mr. Bradford suggests 
the surprized dissatisfaction each of his damaged souls would 
feel at the ignominy of association with his miserable companions 
in this pillory: 


How Butler would storm at Arnold and Burr! With what dis- 
gust would Paine regard the mystic Brown, equal almost to the horror 
of Brown for Paine’s indecent ribaldry. While Burr would turn 
away from Paine and Brown both with quiet contempt, only to find 
himself coldly shunned by Randolph as a traitor to his country. And 
the somber shade of Arnold, avoided by all alike, would yet feel a 
peculiar shudder of abhorrence at being grouped with the patent, 
noisy, cheap vulgarity of Barnum (p. 15). 
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Plagiarism as a Profession 
(Continued from page 8) 


His repentance could not have been more abject. 

The question of plagiarism has always interested the French 
master, Anatole France. Some years ago, under the general 
title of “An Apology for Plagiarism,” he defended Zola, Sardou 
and Daudet, besides some ancient authors. For him a writer is 
a plagiarist only when stealing without judgment or taste. “A 
man of that type,” he says, “is not worthy to write or to live. 
But the author who knows how to choose, and who takes from 
others what is suited to him and what he can use with artistic 
profit, ought to be regarded as a man of honor.” There is one 
word that expresses it: Anatole France believes that the thief 
should be a gentleman, like the heroes in certain detective 
stories, and should commit his robberies in a dress-suit and 
white gloves. 

Of all the great writers of our time he is the most often accused 
of having known how to “choose” from the works of others what 

s “suitable and profitable.’ His accusers are not his enemies; 
his most faithful admirers are now devoting themselves to search- 
ing out, with erudite sagacity, the springs from which the master 
_ drank before producing his works; and it is no easy task. He has 
copied whole pages from old and unknown authors in his novels 
about Abbé Coignard. These authors are Abbé Montfaucon, 
_ Father Marin, Galland, and the compiler of the “Thousand and 
One Nights.” In other novels his commentarists have found 
_ pages from Topffer, the Genevan novelist, and even from Euripides. 

One is thus compelled not only to say, but also to believe, that 
all the great writers, absolutely all, are plagiarists, and that the 
best of each does not belong to him, because he has taken it from 
others. A writer, during his life, gives out hundreds of images 
and reproduces in new form hundreds of thoughts. A part of 
this product recalls more or less vaguely the product of his prede- 
cessors, or may at times become identical with it; but this does 
not prevent the said author from adding to the intellectual treasure 
_ of mankind another and original portion that is his own. Eighty 
_ per cent. of his work may thus be old silver, skilfully handled; 
but what does it matter, if the author adds a handful of completely 
new coins minted by himself? 

Maurevert is a sincere writer, and after noting the peccadilloes 
and moral lapses of the literary great ones he also recognizes their 
merits. He amuses himself by catching them with their hands in 
other men’s pockets, and takes pleasure in communicating his 
discoveries. But these literary revelations involve a good deed: 
They serve to rescue from obscurity many unknown authors, who, 
_ thanks to these revelations, now taste a minute of glory. They 
had died forever, and now they are revived a few moments be- 
cause famous authors remembered them long enough to rob them. 

Beyond doubt, the new is not plentiful, and each author carries 
with him only bits of novelty in order to add them to other novel- 
ties encountered ages before. Most plagiarisms are committed 
unconsciously. They are old things that were read and forgotten, 
and that come to life like witches and pass themselves off, with 
their false youth, for daughters of the moment. But at the be- 
ginning of this chain of writers, all heirs of each other, the reader 
will ask, were there not original geniuses, true creators who 
nourished themselves on their own substance? No. At the 
dawn of a literature there is no individual ownership; the commu- 
nism of primitive societies prevails, everything belongs to every- 
body, and all assist in production. Thus the masses of the people 
write the epics—a multitude of vigorous and nameless authors, 
sincere and enthusiastic, who put forth their works unsigned, with 
the disinterestedness of the architects and imaginative creators of 
cathedrals. It is an author with a thousand heads and a thousand 
mouths that produces the ballad-romances of chivalry and the 
heroic poems of the North. And much more distant, in the dawn 
of recorded history, are the wandering bards of Greece, the name- 
less rhapsodists who united, as cells join themselves together in 
a body, to form one author, unreal yet venerable, called Homer, 
the “Father of Poetry.” 











It is a work of exceptional magnifi- 
cence. It embraces a complete and 
interesting survey of the development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
the earliest Chinese productions:200 years 
before the Christian era down to the 
present day. The work is in two sump- 




























PRECIOUS PORCELAIN PICTURES 


_ The most beautiful, authoritative, and instructive work of its class ever pub- 
lished for the benefit of the student and the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
OF PORCELAIN 


BY WM. BURTON, M.A., F.C.S. 


This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove 
a standard work of reference, with its illustrations of the 
world’s choicest collections. 


Royal 8vo size; 
blue cloth with gilt lettering and decorations. 
further particulars and description. 


Price for the two volumes $30, net; 
of the Mississippi River, 38c.; 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 FOURTH AVE. 


















tuous volumes, illumined with 32 
exquisitely colored illustrations and 80 
fine photographic reproductions of the 
most famous porcelain art specimens in 
the museum collections of China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, and the countries of 


Europe. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, is perhaps 
the greatest living authority on porcelain and he possesses, 
it would seem, an 
detail concerning the growth of the industry, extending 
back to even the first known experiments, crude but in- 
genious, that led to the beginning of porcelain mak- 
ing. From these efforts he carries the reader along in 
true narrative style through the gradually improving proc- 
esses of production as practised by the peoples of Asia 
and Europe during the march of the centuries. 


almost limitless wealth of interesting 
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DICTIONARY OF 


NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 


By Hubert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 


A most comprehensive digest in dictionary style of all 
that has been written regarding Napoleon and the numerous 
satellites who circled around him. An incomparable work. 


In popular yet exact form. 


A veritable treasure house of 


authoritative information for the student of Napoleonana— 


and the general reader. 


Facts Revealed by 
Recent Research 


Included 


Particulars of the personality of 
Napoleon and all that recent re- 
search has discovered regarding him 
is incorporated. The military, com- 
mercial, political, and artistic devel- 
opments of his reign; biographical 
matter relating to his family from 
the earliest recorded member there- 
of down to its latest scion; his habits 
and idiosyncrasies; the great leaders 
who served or failed him; his more 
private life; the women he loved; 
and contemporaries who set down 
their reminiscences of him—all are 
included in this work. 


Crown 8vo; 496 pages, 


General Survey of 


the Napoleonic 
Period 


This indispensable volume throws 
light on the social and political 
tendencies of Napoleon's time, its 
art, literature, and industries. The 
military career of the Emperor is 
fully ae The various memoirs 
of Napoleon’s life have been sum- 
marized and reviewed at length, 
many for the first time; a chrono- 
logical table dealing with every im- 
portant event in the Emperor's life 
and time has been added; also a 
select classified bibliography of the 
more useful, authoritative, and acces- 
sible books on Napoleon’s career. 


with maps, plans, etc., 


7, net; postpaid, $7.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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A Day with Dr. Johnson at the Turk’s Head 


(Continued from page 27) 


“hopes that these volumes will be found to be free from textual 
errors.” “Much arduous but pleasant toil,” he says “has gone 
to assist in such a hoped-for consummation.”” There is no doubt 
of it, and it is surely in no ungracious spirit that I note with 
sympathy how that perverse imp which seems to love to play 
tricks on the most conscientious of editors and most painstaking 
of proof-readers has continued to mock Mr. Shorter with that 
justifiably proud boast scarce out of his mouth, and, right under 
his nose, so to speak, to slip in a tiny misprint on the very first 
page of the text. On the ninth line of Boswell’s dedication to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, we have “an appearing fully sensible of it” 
for “in appearing” etc. A trifle, of course, of no importance, 
which I only mention for the ironic fun of it. I should add that 
the original conception of this edition is due to Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
to whom Mr. Shorter—Mr. Wells’s choice for editor—dedicates 
it, gracefully thanking him for “one of the most joyous tasks it 
could ever be the lot of a lover of literature to fulfil.” 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Shorter’s other “introducers”’ 
to say that Mr. Augustine Birrell is the noblest Roman of them 
all; for the good reason that he is most J ohnsonian in temperament. 
He would seem, indeed, to be one of those born Johnsonians to 
whom I referred at the beginning. It will not, I trust, subject one to 
the suspicion of senile decay to be able to recall the sensation created 
by the appearance of his little anonymous volume of “Obiter 
Dicta.” Mr. Birrell confesses, in his preface to this most wel- 
come collection of his essays and addresses,(?) to have been him- 
self “greatly taken aback” by the enthusiastic reception of that 
first book. Without knowing it, we were perhaps beginning to 
feel a little weary of the emotional strain of the “esthetic” 
criticism which was then the vogue. To have literature viewed 
once more in the dry light of a masculine common-sense mind, 
the mind of a humorist trained in that excellent school of humor, 
the English law-courts—for lawyers have to be “realists’’ even 
when defending criminal idealists—the “bark and steel” of the 
robust rather eighteenth-century style, direct, concise, yet easy 
and familiar too, with a touch of Lamblike friendliness and even 
playfulness, and withal a sympathetic “ modernity”? somewhere in 
it too; the presence of a safe-and-sound scholarship nourished on 
the great prose masters of English thought and expression, weighty 
divines and lawgivers, as well as all the lighter “ dainties that are 
bred in a book”’: all this was “something different” in 1884. The 
little book began with an essay on Carlyle, whom the anonymous 
writer stanchly upheld as “one whose duty it was to teach and 
not to tickle mankind,” and the essay ended with a characteristic 
bit of “ Birrelling”’ which made the writer at once a friend: 


Brother-dunces, lend me your ears! not to crop, but that I may 
whisper into their furry depths: Do not quarrel with genius. We 
have none ourselves, and yet are so constituted that we can not live 
without it. 


This essay on Carlyle was followed by an essay that further sur- 
prized one by showing that this critic with the eighteenth-century 
concreteness and common sense ‘was a sensitive critic of poetry, 
and poetry most “modern” in its range and method, as well. 
A stanch believer in Pope and Dryden, here he was with an 
essay “On the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning’s Poetry,” 
which is perhaps the most understanding criticism of that great 
poet, still something of a sphinx to the British public of those days, 
that has been written. 

These collected writings of Mr. Birrell, in their range of subject- 
matter, sympathies and understanding, as also by virtue of their 
sound and fascinating style, their unexpected turns of whimsical 
fancy, their rich humanity, their deep and thrilling insight into 
things both “human and divine,” proclaim him as incontestably, 
by long odds, the best critic, the most engaging essayist, and the 





(??) Tae Cottectep Essays AND ADDRESSES OF THE Ricut Honour- 
ABLE AuaustTINeE BrrreLu, 1880-1920. 3 vols. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 
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broadest and best-equipped “publicist”? now alive and writing 
in the English tongue. Of Hazlitt, who is one of his “men,” 
he says many happy things, as, for instance, “he had a forked 
crest which he sometimes lifted,” and of him he has this phrase 


which we may apply in full measure to himself: “His great charm | 


consists in his hearty reality.” It is impossible to indicate the 
range of Mr. Birrell’s interests without copying out the tables 
of his multifarious “contents.” Hannah More and Marie Bash- 
kirtseff are alike fish for his net. Newman, John Wesley, and 
George Borrow, Walter Bagehot and Sainte-Beuve, Bolingbroke, 
Tom Paine, Sir Robert Peel, Charles Bradlaugh and Gladstone, 
First Editions and the House of Commons, Non-Jurors and the 
League of Nations. Nothing old or new that has the breath of 
life in it is alien to him. Such a body of good reading, sound 
wisdom, various sympathy, lively and ituminative humor, 
“dry” and fanciful as well, wit so sly, and utterance so forthright 
and free from all forms of “nonsense,” narrowness or sentimental- 
ity, stands to the credit of no other living writer. To unite the 
virtues of three centuries is a remarkable accomplishment, and 
it is Mr. Birrell’s and none other’s. 





Summer Reading at a Writers’ Colony 
(Continued from page 31) 


back and read the books of this year’s Pulitzer prize winners. 
Read Miss Cather’s novels and Edna Millay’s poetry, and make 
up your own minds as to their value. 

Alfred Kreymborg—Do you realize that making book-lists is a 
rather futile task? 

The Reporter—I do. I’ve made them for ten years, and I 
have always viewed them with suspicion. It is absolutely im- 
possible to put together a list without leaving out certain books 
which assuredly should go on it. One can but intimate the 
trend of the season and let it go at that. The wise reader will 
inspect the list, but he will not stop there. He will turn to the 
review columns and follow them, also. The personal equation in 
the compiling of lists is an insuperable barrier to absolute fairness. 

Alfred Kreymborg—I don’t see how writers can make up lists, 
anyway. ‘They are too concerned with their own art. The 
poet’s list will have a preponderance of poetry; the playwright 
will include few things besides plays. Each man will follow his 
own predilections. Ezra Pound would not place Robert Under- 
wood Johnson on his list, and Robert Underwood Johnson would 
not think of Ezra Pound. Weare all bound by likes and dislikes, 
and impartiality is too impossible for the sincere creator. He is 
so bound up in his own theories that impartiality would seem to 
him a treachery. 

The Reporter—You are quite right. Here am I attempting to 
discover what is read during the summer at a literary colony, 
and what have I discovered? Why, that none of you read. You 
are all writing. You don’t have time to read. And if one of you 
does dip into a book during the evening, it is bound to be an ol¢ 
book, a novel by Dickens, or George Meredith’s “Essay on the 
Comic Spirit,” or some formidable text-book. 

Alfred Kreymborg—I don’t know but that old books are the 


‘best, after all, for summer reading. There is nothing more 


pleasant in life than to renew old friendships, to reacquaint one 
self with the mental delights of past times. And summertime i 
the time for old friends to come back. I should advise every readei 
to sandwich in a plentiful supply of old books along with the 
new. They are often a haven of refuge. 

There came’ the clacking of a truck without, and there wa 
Emil, tanned and smiling, waiting to take the colonists back t 
their studios. Under a tree in the near distance sat The Unknow! 
Stranger reading “Walden.” The writers piled into the trucl 
and it rumbled off into the green foliage. Returning to his note 
The Reporter looked forlornly at them. Nothing had bee 
solved. 

“J don’t think T’ll write a summer book article after all, 
he said to the air. 

The Unknown Stranger snickered behind his book. 
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Religion and the Young Novelist . 


By Mildred Wasson 


NE can not indict a generation, even tho it be the present Damned.” The character speaking is in a ruminating mood, 
one. After a more or less thoughtful examination of the having spent the night drinking, and is now perched on the roof 
literary output of the ex-flappers and their dancing- of a railroad station waiting for the first train. The setting is 

partners, my report might be contained in the following story: excellent, you see, for religious meditation. 
A little negro girl came running home in great excitement. 


“Oh, Mammy,” she cried. 


“Til girl in school tol’ me dey ain’ Once upon a time, all the men of mind and genius in the world 


became of one belief—that is to say, of no belief. But it wearied 


” 
no God. ; eit oe tod? W them to think that within a few years after their death many cults 
Whut dat? Lil’ girl tell you dey ain’ no God’ vhut you and systems and prognostications would be ascribed to them, which 
say?”’ they had never meditated nor intended. So they said to one another: 


“Ah say, ah don’ 
care.” 

By that I do not 
mean to imply that the 
young writers are a 
godless lot, but I do 
mean that Religion, 
spelled with a capital, 
is not a determining 
force in the life of the 
new fiction. Philoso- 
phy, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis 
and the “isms” play 
prominent parts in the 
development of plot 
and character, but Re- 
ligion does not figure. 

In my reading of 
first novels, which may 
be too insufficient for 
individual analysis and 
comparison, but which 
is perhaps wide enough 
to enable me to trace 
a tendency, I have 
found no evidence of 
faith turning a man 
from evil toward good. 
I have found no in- 
stance where a char- 
acter clung to the Rock 
of Ages, or welcomed 
a cross to bear. 

Where religion is 
mentioned at all, there 
seems to be a decided 
dissatisfaction with the 
church as it is, and a 
general flippancy  to- 
ward things ecclesiastic. 
*I note a passage from 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
“The Beautiful and 


“TLet’sjoin together 
and make a_ great 
book that will for- 
ever mock the cre- 
dulity of man. Let’s 
persuade our more 
erotic poets to write 
about the delights of 
the flesh, and induce 
some of our robust 
journalists to con- 
tribute stories of fa- 
mous amours. We'll 
choose the keenest sa- 
tirist alive to compile 
a deity from all the 
deities worshiped by 
mankind, a deity who 
will be more magnifi- 
cent than any of 
them, and yet so 
weakly human that 
he’ll become a_ by- 
word for laughter the 
world over—and we'll 
ascribe to him all 
sorts of jokes and 
vanities and rages, in 
which he’ll be sup- 
posed to indulge for 
his own diversion, so 














that the people will 
read the book and 
ponder it, and there’l! 
be no more nonsense 
in the world 

“Finally, Jet us 
take care that the 
book possesses all the 
virtues of style, so 
that it may last for- 
ever as a witness to 
our profound scepti- 
cism and our univer- 
sal irony.” 

So the men did, 
and they died. 

But the book lived 
always, so beautifully 
had it been written, ° 
and so astounding the 
quality of imagina- 
PERSPECTIVE IS A MATTER OF FOCUS. YOUTH WRITES IN CLOSE-UPS tion with whieh these 
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ARNOLD: “I RECKON HE’D GET DOWN TO THE MULTITUDE AND MAKE A FEW INQUIRIES” 


men of genius had endowed it. They neglected to give it a name, 

but after they were dead it became known as the Bible. 

From that we may gather that there is some doubt in 
the mind of this young writer as to the inspired word of the 
Scriptures. 

Following the style made popular by “If Winter Comes,” 
Stephen Vincent Bénet, a young writer not long out of Yale, 
chose a partial quotation for the title of his first novel, “The 
Beginning of Wisdom.” It is significant that he chose the latter 
half of the quotation: “Fear of the Lord is the Beginning of 
Wisdom.” Altho the entire line is quoted on the fly-leaf of the 
book, there endeth the Fear of the Lord. 

Bénet emphasizes through the mouths of his characters, what 
is also brought out strongly by Fitzgerald, that irony is the virtue 
of virtues, more to be desired than great riches. I think the term 
is meant in a little different way from that in which we ordinarily 
accept it. It seems to contain a little more iron. 

The first novel of a young writer is apt to be autobiographical, 
if not in incident, then certainly in sentiment. The life from 
which he draws, except in cases of rare genius, must necessarily 
be limited by a short retrospection and immediate observation. 
Youth is ever egotistical, and inquisitively introspective, so young 
novels reflect the experience, philosophy and ideals, not of their 
characters, but of their authors. Perspective is a matter of focus. 
Youth writes in close-ups. Age and spiritual development alone 
can give perspective. 

Therefore, my survey of the religion found in the works of 
young writers is more than likely to discover the actual state 
of religion in the hearts of the new generation. Later work 
undertaken to follow up the success or sensation of the début is 
not so apt to be self-revealing. 

- The three R’s of conduct, Reverence, Refinement and Religion, 
so essential to the character of the old-fashioned heroine, have been 
superseded by a new criterion. Before the great god Irony this 
galaxy of the lesser virtues swaggers: Scornful Tolerance, Satirical 
Detachment, Nonchalance and Cynicism. If one could imagine 


a paradoxical merging of the earthy sides of the Stoic and Epi- 
curean Schools, some attempt at a classification of this new cult 
might be made. They seem to aim for Stoic endurance under 
Epicurean strain. They would recall the physical Sparta, with 
a naive gesture toward Athens, and withal a patent emulation 
of the manners of falling Rome. That is, as one might gather 
from the books they write—but perhaps the younger generation 
does not wear its soul upon its sleeve. 

The teachings of such popular young novelists as Fitzgerald 
and Bénet must make many proselytes. Nothing is so desirable 
an accomplishment to a small boy-as casual indifference under 
any and all circumstances. It is the inevitable cloak with which 
he seeks to hide his emotion. The emotions of extreme youth 
being confined to fear, anger, joy and sorrow (with humor as 
a phase of elfin joy), his garment of nonchalance stands him in 
good stead. Perhaps this apparent thickening up of the spiritual 
epidermis is merely a plea for the small-boy ideal in the work of 
these big boys and their sisters. Sentiment may be hiding under 
the scornful new term, Sentimentalism, and ecstasy of spirit 
masquerading in ironical armor. 

Rose Macaulay all but coined a permanent word in her “ Pot- 
terism,” but she sought to hide too much under a single cloak. 
In her “ Dangerous Ages” she lays her best character on the altar 
of Irony. 

Elhot Paul, in his first novel, “ Indelible,” pays tribute to the 
new god. He tells quite humorously of his early reaction against 
the sects in his home town and of his wistful leaning toward athe- 
ism. He marries his young agnostic to a Jewess in an effort to 
break down sectarian barriers. Incidentally he spells Bible with 
a small “b.” 

The war has been used as an excuse to cover so many short- 
comings and eccentricities that perhaps these young people at- 
tribute this inscrutable registration of theirs to that cause also. 
I doubt very much if the war had the least bearing upon it, for 
those evincing the most extreme cases of Iron-worship tested none 
of their metal in France. 
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Glance back upon those sweet ladies mincing, lisping and faint- 
ing through the pages of Mid-Victoria. One can not discover 
a definite cause for such excessive manifestation of delicacy. 
Religion was there. There was respect for parents and vested 
authority, but frailty of body does not necessarily indicate a robust 
spirit. We speak of the emancipation of women, meaning that 
they vote, wear trousers and bobbed hair for comfort, short or 
long skirts for style, go to college, earn their own living and choose 
their own husbands. They no longer faint so often in fiction or 
fact, probably owing to the fashionable increase in the waist-line. 
They no longer mince, thanks to the innovation of sport-shoes 
and “ground grippers.” They no longer lisp, perhaps owing 
_ to perfected methods of orthodentistry. And they no longer read 
the Bible as of old. 

The law of the universe being growth, there can be no perma- 
nent retrogression. Evolution will always be evolution, even 
tho it be reached through revolution; so women are probably 
steadily plodding with mankind and the rest of creation onward 
and upward forever. Then this apparent slump in the spiritual 
caliber of young men and women of to-day can not mean that the 
race is reverting. 

The reason probably is that there is a falling off of demand for 
religion, as understood by the term “ profest Christianity,” and 
therefore a consequent falling off of supply. The Mid-Victorian 
supply must have allowed itself to become wofully overstocked 
with old stuff, or it never would have inspired such a drop in 
demand. 

Iam seeking in vain for the word to express the attitude toward 
religion I find in these young novels. It is a quarter-tone I want, 
rather than a word, and I feel that the note is not on this keyboard. 
I would flat the word “flippancy” or sharp the word “noncha- 
lance,” and yet leave the tone untouched. How much is pose 
and how much is frank self-revelation is impossible for me to 
determine. 

I have said that religion has no leading réle to play. Its case 
is worse than that. Religion as the profession of the Christian 
way of life and a hope of immortality seems to be classed with the 
dear delusions of the generation of uncles and parents. When 
God is acknowledged at all, He is hailed by His first name, called 
down from His exalted throne, and motioned to a seat upon the 
floor. Irreverence, a flaunting bravado which is a sorrowful 


attempt at moral courage, repudiation of the old laws*-and 














I HAVE FOUND NO INSTANCE WHERE A CHARACTER CLUNG TO THE ROCK OF AGES 


OR WELCOMED A CROSS TO BEAR 


a hooting rail- 
lery at the new— 
these seem to me 
to be striking 
characteristics of 
the new pose. 

I feel sure that 
this new fashion 
in painting the 
hero and his lady 
is not wholly an 
efflorescence of a 
diseased system. 
Youth delights in 
a bark which is 
worse than its 
bite. I fancy, too, 
that there is an 
academic as well 
as an ethical par- 
ent of the new 
school. 

I think there 
is strong evidence 
of English and 
Seandinavian in- 
fluence in Ameri- 
can young noyels. 
That charming 
character who 
used only to be 
found in English 
stories of public 
school and country 
manor life is be- 
ing flattered by a 
cheap imitation. 


His self-control, 
his short, epigram- 
matic speech, his 
imperturbability, 
his_extreme indif- 
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IT WOULD BE HARD TO SAY WHICH IS THE 

PROTOTYPE, WHICH THE COPY—THE FLESH 

AND BLOOD YOUNG PERSON OR THE ONE RAM- 
PANT IN UP-TO-DATE FICTION 





ference to suffering, his scorn for displayed 
emotion find reflection in the young men 
in new American novels. He has come 
to be regarded as not only the ideal En- 
glishman, which he undoubtedly is, when 
well portrayed, but he has expanded to 
include both young men and women in 
those hard-bitten years immediately fol- 
lowing graduation from college. In most 
cases this flattery is not imitation of the 
sincerest kind, and laudable firmness of 
character is made to appear merely hard- 
ness of soul. 

Another factor which undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the studied repression so prom- 
inent in our youthful characters is the 
recent deluge of Scandinavian literature. 
The inarticulate people of Knut Hamsun, 
Selma Lagerléf and Johan Bojer have laid 
a cold finger from the north upon the 
natural effervescence of American youth. 
It takes a master to write convincingly in 
the language of the inarticulate. As a 
result of these things—namely, a direct 
reaction against sentimentalism and Polly- 
anna-ism, an unconscious aping of English 
reserve and Scandinavian repression, and 





(Continued on page 62) 
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Hawthorne as His Daughter Remembers Him 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


HERE are other American writers of genius who bring 

us gifts that-we may value more, according to our needs 

and tastes, but among those whose chief satisfaction in 
literature is found in the measure of its art there will not, I sup- 
pose, be any question that the two literary artists which America 
has produced are Poe and Hawthorne. There will be those, too, 
who will place Hawthorne first, and predict a permanence for 
his work which the meretricious elements in the work of Poe 
make somewhat less secure. Such comparisons apart, however, 
both are artists singularly them- 
selves, while as a master of prose 
Hawthorne is alone in American 
literature. But both have this 
much in common: both are 
exotics, and both are curiously 
preoccupied with “the night side 
of nature’? Hawthorne’s pre- 
occupation with it may perhaps 
be accounted for by his New 
England ancestry, which included 
one magistrate who persecuted 
the Quakers, and another who 
burned witches. The Puritan 
preoccupation with “sin,” and 
the problem of evil in the world, 
was in Hawthorne’s blood, tho in 
his case it took the form of trying 
to understand instead of con- 
demning the sinner. And if, as 
an artist, he loved the darkness ° 
rather than the light, it was per- 
haps because the strangeness and 
dark colors of “sin” best lent 
themselves to his artistic in- 
stincts. Certainly it was not 
because his deeds were evil, for 
no writer of purer mind and purer 
life has ever lived The anomaly 
of his choice of subject-matter is, 
therefore, the more striking. It 
was from the beginning somewhat of a puzzle to his friends. One 
of these, George S. Hillard, in a letter quoted among these valu- 
able “Memories,”(*) thus squarely expresses his perplexity to 
Hawthorne himself, @ propos “The Scarlet Letter” 


You are, intellectually speaking, quite a puzzle to me. How comes 
it that with so thoroughly healthy an organization as you have, you 
have such a taste for the morbid anatomy of the human heart, and 
such knowledge of it, too? I should fancy from your books that you 
were burdened with secret sorrow; that you had some blue chamber 
in your soul, into which you hardly dared to enter yourself; but 
when I see you, you give me the impression of a man as healthy as 
Adam was in Paradise For my own taste, I could wish that you 
would dwell more in the sun, and converse more with cheerful 
thoughts and cheerful images. 


The devoted wife, whose sprightly letters make the bulk of 
these pages, accounts for this dark strain in her own wifely way. 
“He has always seemed to me,” she says, “in his remote moods, 
like a stray Seraph, who had experienced in his own life no evil, 
but by the intuition of a divine intellect, saw and sorrowed over 


(‘) Memortes oF HAWTHORNE 
Alphonsa) New edition, with a 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co $3 


By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop (Mother 
prelude by Maurice Francis Egan. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
From a miniature parnting in the possession of Mr John Lane 


all evil As his life has literally been so pure from the smallest 
taint of earthliness, it can only be because he is a Seer, that he 
knows of crime... . . And this is the best proof to me of the ab- 
surdity of the prevalent idea that it is necessary to go through 
the fiery ordeal of sin to become wise and good.” She is resenting 
an article on her husband in which he is referred to as “Mr. 
Noble Melancholy.” “Tt is singular,” she says, “how many 
people insist that Mr. Hawthorne is gloomy, since he is not.” 
That Hawthorne was recluse by nature, from boyhood, needs 
no denial, but his daughter, 
Mother Alphonsa, gives in her 
preface a witty explanation of his 
reputation for melancholy that 
will appeal to any one who finds 
it hard to suffer fools gladly 
“Perhaps,” she says, “it was his 
air of honest lassitude in the 
presence of a bore that led to a 
prevailing idea that Hawthorne 
was melancholy,” and she adds, 
“He had the quality of true 
courage, mirth at will.’ Aloof 
he undoubtedly was, and dis- 
criminately gregarious, as all 
men with a purpose in life have 
the right to be, but among the 
friends he loved, and in the bosom 
of his family, it was easy for him 
to cast his nighted color off, and 
the picture we get of him as 
husband and father in this volume 
is attractively human. 
Hawthorne was _ thirty-eight 
when he married Miss Sophia 
Peabody, the Peabodys and Haw- 
thornes being neighbors in Salem, 
tho the Hawthornes, like the 
famous Nathaniel himself, kept 
so much to themselves that some 
innocent intriguing on the part 
of the gay Peabody sisters was necessary to make them better 
acquainted. Of this the early letters give us entertaining glimpses, 
and it is amusing to watch how the handsome recluse, whom 
Sophia had long admired from afar, is by degrees lured from his 
shell. Just previous to his marriage he had been experimenting 
with a different form of society, that of Brook Farm, no less, 
which it is evident, from one of her letters, that both he and his 
sweetheart had observed with slyly humorous eyes. “ Dearest,” 
she writes to him, “since I saw you at the Farm, I wish far more 
than ever to have a home for you to come to, after associating 
with men at the Farm all day. . . . Never upon the face of any 
mortal was there such a divine expression of sweetness and kind- 
liness as I saw upon yours during the various transactions and 
witticisms of the excellent fraternity.” One can not but feel 
that behind that reference to the “witticisms of the excellent 
fraternity”? there was a good deal of mirth shared between the 
two lovers at the expense of their transcendental acquaintance, 
but Sophia was far too impregnated with the “sweetness and 
light” of the period—a little oppressively so sometimes, it must 
be admitted—to express it more overtly on paper. Soon they 
were to marry and, “at home in our Paradise” of the Old Manse 
at Concord, were to be domiciled in the very Mecca of New 
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England Transcendentalism, where, for the most part, reverence 
for the great spirits there sojourning perforce subdued the irrever- 
It is not to be expected, however, that the 
modern reader will contemplate this Concord winter-scene with 
the straight face of unmingled awe, tho he will do wrong to miss 


ence of humor. 


the charm of its simplicity: 


Our meadow at the bottom of the orchard is like a small frozen 
sea, now .. Often other skaters appear,—young men and boys,— 
who principally interest me as foils to my husband, who, in the pres- 
ence of nature, loses all shyness, and moves regally like a king. One 
afternoon, Mr. Emerson and Mr. Thoreau went with him down the 
river. Henry Thoreau is an experienced skater, and was figuring 
dithyrambic dances and Bacchic leaps on the ice—very remarkable, 
but very ugly, methought. Next him followed Mr. Hawthorne who, 
wrapt in his cloak, moved like a self-impelled Greek statue, stately 
and grave. Mr Emerson closed the line, evidently too weary to hold 
himself erect, pitching headforemost, half lying on the air. He came 
in to rest himself, and said to me 
that Hawthorne was a tiger, a bear, 

a lion,—in short, a satyr, and there 
was no tiring him out, and he might 
be the death of a man like himself. 
And then, turning upon me that 
kindling smile for which he is so 
memorable, he added, ‘“Mr. Haw- 
thorne is such an Ajax, who can , 
cope with him!” 


Of that kindling Emersonian 
smile, Mother Alphonsa, toward the 


had retiring habits as when Alcott was reported to be approaehing 
along the Larch Path, which stretched in feathery bowers between 
our house and his Yet I was not aware that the seer failed at any 
hour to gain admittance,—one cause, perhaps, of the awe in which 
his visits were held. I remember that my observation was attracted 
to him curiously from the fact that my mother’s eyes changed to a 
darker gray at his advents, as they did only when she was silently 
sacrificing herself. I clearly understood that Mr, Alcott was ad- 
mirable; but he sometimes brought manuscript poetry with him, the 
dear child of his own Muse .. There was one particularly long poem 
which he had read aloud to my mother and father; a seemingly 
harmless thing, from which they never recovered. . Rapture, con- 
viction, tenderness, often glowed upon Alcott’s features and trembled 
in his voice. I believe he was never once startled from the dream of 
illusive joy which pictured to him all high aims as possible of realiza- 
tion through talk. . 


Needless to say that Salem and Concord in those days were 
happy hunting grounds of “‘inspired”’ oddities, more entertaining 
to read of than to suffer. Such was 
Jones Very, the Salem poet, who 
“forbids,” to Emerson, “all cor- 
recting of his verses,” and who, 
writes Mrs. Hawthorne, inoeently 
imprest, when “we told him of our 
enjoyment of his sonnets . . , smiled 
and said that, unless we thought 
them beautiful because we also 
heard the Voice in reading them, 
they would be of no avail.” No 


end of her record, gives this clever 
impression and analysis from her 
girlish memory: ; 


wonder Hawthorne found Very con- 
ducive to that “air of honest 
lassitude,” for his taste lay among 


My earliest remembered glimpse 
of him was when he appeared—tall, 
side-slanting, peering with almost 
undue questioning into my face, but 
with a smile so constant as to seem 
like an added feature. . . At the onset 
of Emerson—for psychic men do 
attack one with their superiority— 
awe took possession of me; and, as 
we passed (a great force and a small 
girl) I wondered if I should survive 
I not only did so, but felt better than 
before. It then became one of my 
happiest experiences to pass Emer- 
son upon the street. A distinct 
exaltation followed my glance into 
his splendid face. Yet I caviled at 
his self-consciousness, his perpetual 
smile. I complained that he ought 
to wait for something to smile at. . . 
After a time, I realized that he 
always had something to smile for, 
if not to smile at; and that a 
cheerful countenance is heroic. . . 
But, in my unenlightened state, 
when I saw him begin to answer some question, however trivial, 
with this smile, slowly, very slowly, growing, until it lit up his whole 
countenance with a refulgent beam before he answered (the whole 
performance dominated by a deliberation as great and brilliant as 
the dawn), I argued that this good cheer was out of proportion; that 
Emerson should keep back a smile so striking and circumstantial 
for rare occasions, such as enormous surprize; or, he should make it 
the precursor to a tremendous roar of laughter. I have yet to learn 
that any one heard him laugh aloud. 





MRS. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


From an unpublished photograph, taken in 1855 


simpler, unself-conscious men—such 
as the “short, sturdy, phlegmatic 
and plebeian” William B. Pike, a 
lifelong friend of the practical sort, 
to whom we find Hawthorne ac- 
knowledging the gift of a bottle of 
gin. Another bore was a certam 
L. W. Mansfield, author of the 
“Pundison Letters,” from the bur- 
den of correspondence with whom 
poor Mrs. Hawthorne relieved him 
In one letter this gentleman delight- 
fully writes» “I am absorbed and 
busied with Bishop Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, which is all things to me at 
present; and I am not sure that 
‘The House of the Seven Gables’ 
could tempt me away from it until I 
get my fill.””’, Another more interest- 
ing crank, but a crank of genius, 
was Herman Melville, who visited 
them during their days at Lennox: “At dusk arrived Herman 
Melville from Pittsfield. He was entertained with champagne 
foam, manufactured of beaten eggs, loaf sugar, and champagne.” 
From him is quoted a characteristic letter, @ propos Hawthorne’s 
praise of “Moby Dick.’’ Here is an extract: 


A sense of unspeakable security is in me this moment, on account 
of your having understood the book. I have written a wicked book, 
and feel spotless asa lamb Ineffable sociabilities are in me. T would 


Could the Emersonian unction be better dissected? It is evi- 
dent that, young as she was, Hawthorne’s “ Rosebud,” as Mother 
Alphonsa was then called, had inherited her father’s peculiarly 
exact quality of observation, as her record of it here very curiously 
reproduces its progressive, unfolding, manner. She very evi- 
dently too inherited his peculiar humor, welling up so quietly, 
almost imperceptibly, through his grave words, as under guarded 
eyelids, and I wish there was space to give her quite masterly 
portrait of that “beautiful and ineffectual angel,’’ Bronson Alcott, 
but some paragraphs of it I must quote, with its deliciously sly 
opening: 


It was never so well understood at The Wayside that its owner 


sit down and dine with you and all the gods in old Rome’s Pantheon. 
It is a strange feeling—no hopefulness is in it, no despair. Content— 
thats it.. Whence come you, Hawthorne? By what right do you 
drink from my flagon of life? And when I put it to my lips—lo, they 
are yours and not mine. I feel that the Godhead is broken up like 
the bread at the Supper, and that we are the pieces. Hence this 
infinite fraternity of feeling. Now, sympathizing with the paper, 
my paper turns over another page. You did not care a penny for the 
book. But, now and then as you read, you understood the pervading 
thought that impelled the book—and that you praised. Was it not 
so? You were archangel enough to despise the imperfeet body, and 
embrace the soul. .. Knowing you persuades me more than the Bible 
of our immortality. 


A companionable Lennox acquaintance was the novelist, 
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G. P. R. James, our boyhood’s friend of 
the two horsemen, who was then British 
consul for Massachusetts. These various 
neighbors and visitors. are sketched on 
the background of a tranquil and affection- 
ate home-life of which we get many charm- 
ing glimpses. Literary man was surely 
never mated with a companion more 
devoted, and Mrs. Hawthorne’s references 
in letters and journal to her great man, to 
whom, after the fashion of our grandmothers, 
she usually refers as “Mr. Hawthorne,” 
are very touching: 


Sunday, 12th. 
from writing at three. 
see him. 

13th. In the evening my husband said he 
should begin to read his book. (‘‘The House 
of the Seven Gables.”’) Oh, joy unspeakable! 

14th. -When the children had gone to bed, 
my husband took his manuscript again. 

15th. Sewed all day, thinking only of 
Maule’s Well. The sunset was a. great, 
red ball of fire. In the evening, the manu- 
script was again read from. How ever 
more wonderful! How transparent are 
all events in life to my husband’s awful power of insight. 

16th. The sun rose fiery red, like a dog-day sun. Julian is a 
prisoner, because his india-rubbers are worn out. I look forward all 
day to listening to my husband’s inspirations in’ the evening; but 
behold! he has no more as yet to read. . . My husband proposed 
reading “Thalaba.”’ I was glad, tho Southey is no favorite of mine. 
But I like to be familiar with such things, and to hear my husband’s 
voice is the best music. 


My husband came down 
It was reviving to 


Occasionally this even tenor of home-life is diversified by some 
dramatic domestic happening, such as a dispute with their land- 
lady over the garden fruit, and Hawthorne is called away to 
exercise his “awful power of insight” in handling it in a letter of 
delightful humor and common sense, of which this is the opening 
paragraph: 

Dear Mrs. Tappan—As questions of disputed boundary are very 
ticklish ones, whether between nations or individuals, I think it best 
to take the diplomatic correspondence, on our part, into my own 
hands; and I do it the more readily as I am quite an idle man nowa- 
days, and shall find it rather agreeable than otherwise; whereas 
Sophia is exceedingly busy, and moreover is averse to any kind of a 
dispute. 


From disputes with Mrs. Tappan over her apples Hawthorne 
was presently to be called away to his seven years’ sojourn in 
‘ngland, as American. consul at Liverpool, and the inspiring 
change from parochial, if immortal, Concord to the spacious and 
stimulating atmosphere of Europe, with the imaginative appeal 
of its historic background, and the broader social intercourse of 
its brilliant world of distinguished men and women, appears to 





, 


THE “‘WAYSIDE,’ 


HAWTHORNE’S LAST HOME IN CONCORD, MASS. 


* 





THE OLD MANSE, HAWTHORNE’S FIRST HOME IN CONCORD, MASS. 


have been very much to the taste of the whole Hawthorne family, 
parents and children alike. From being a New England recluse, 
and somewhat of a Sphinx as a writer to his own countrymen, 
Hawthorne suddenly found himself the lion of English fashionable 
as well as intellectual society. England had completely ° sur- 
rendered to the power of “The Scarlet Letter” and it weleomed 
its author like a visiting king. 

Had it not bought his masterpiece to the extent of thirty-five 
thousand copies, on which (Mrs. Hawthorne writes home to her 
father: “Is it not provoking?”) it had not paid him a 
single penny? Such was the fate of a popular author in those 
piratical days before international copyright, and those sales 
only represented the robbery of one publisher. There were other 
Barabbases and other editions too. But, doubtless, it was some 
compensation to Hawthorne to learn from an American ac- 
quaintance who had recently visited De Quincey that “In De 
Quincey’s house yours is the only portrait”; and the great ones 
of society and letters certainly did what they could to make 
amends in laurel for the larceny of their fellow countrymen. 
Hawthorne and his wife were invited everywhere, and in the 
course of their seven years’ visit, including that stay in Italy 
which resulted in “The Marble Faun,” met everybody worth 
knowing, and it is evident that even Hawthorne’s lonely soul 
expanded to and was benefited by this sunshine of fame, as his 
mind responded to the ancestral call of “Our Old Home.” 
Mother Alphonsa, who, tho still a little girl, was evidently a very 
observing one, gives us many vivid sketches of the great persons 
they encountered, which tempt one to quo- 
tation. In Manchester they suddenly came 
upon Tennyson in a picture gallery. “He is,” 
writes Mrs. Hawthorne to her sister Elizabeth,. 
“the most picturesque of men, very handsome 
and careless-looking, with a wide-awake 
hat, a black beard, round shoulders, and 
slouching gait; most romantic, poetic, and 
interesting.” 

Richard Monckton Milnes, of the famous 
“breakfasts,” the cultivated virtuoso, so to 
say, of men of genius was one of their hosts, 
and I must find room for this quotation from 
a letter of his to Hawthorne, “dad propos an 
American book which has fallen into my hands.” 


“Tt is called ‘Leaves of Grass,’ and the 
author calls himself Walt Whitman. Do 
you know anything about him? I will not 
eall it poetry, because | am unwilling to apply 
that word to a work totally destitute of art; 
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but whatever we call it, it isa most notable and true book. It 
is not written virginibus puerisque; but as I am neither the one nor 
the other, I may express my admiration of its vigorous virility and 
bold natural truth. There are things in it that read like the old 
Greek plays.” 


But, of all the famous people they met, the Brownings 
seem to have particularly won the collective Hawthorne heart, 
and Robert Browning especially the heart of the little “ Rose- 
bud,’ who thus wrote of him long after the magic European 
trip was over, and they were all back once more in quiet 
Concord: 


For many years he associated himself in my mind with the 
blessed visions that had enriched my soul in Italy, and continued 
to give it sustenance in the loneliness of my days when we again 
threw ourselves upon the inartistic mercies of a New England 
village. 


Among those “inartistic mercies” her father had come 


home to die, to that mysterious fading away of his life, the 
waning vitality, the suddenly whitening hair, on which the 


daughter comments: “The sudden transformation which took 


place in my father after his coming to America was like an in- 
stant’s change in the atmosphere from sunshine to dusky cold,” 
and she adds, “I have never had the least difficulty in explaining 


it to myself.” It is to be wished that Mother Alphonsa had 
allowed herself to be more explicit, for if, as Dr. Maurice Egan 
says in his sympathetic “prelude,” “it is hard for the ordinary 
reader to pluck out the heart of his mystery,” Hawthorne’s 
manner of dying is not the least strange part of his story. Mother 
Alphonsa does say: “One large item in the sum of his regrets 
was his unexpectedly narrowed means,” due largely to misplaced 
confidence in a friend, but to the outsider some deep spiritual 
disappointment seems to have had its share in his weariness, 
and from her phrase “the inartistic mercies of a New England 
village,” one rather divines a certain homesickness “in the sum 
of his regrets” for that “Old Home” across the sea, which 
for those seven spacious years had cast so deep a spell upon 
him. 

That visit to Europe had, at all events, one far-reaching effect 
to which it is time to refer. Readers of “Our Old Home” will 
remember a very poignant, even painful, paper entitled ‘“Out- 
side Glimpses of English Poverty,” in which, among his other 
observations, Hawthorne records a visit to an English alms- 
house and tells of “a wretched, pale, half-torpid little thing, with 
a humour in its eyes and face,” a scrofulous, half-witted child, of 
six, who pursued one member of the party with such ungainly 
pathetic affection that he was at last constrained “to take up the 
loathsome child and caress it as tenderly as if he had been its 
father.’ And Hawthorne comments: 


No doubt, the child’s mission in reference to our friend was to 
remind him that he was responsible, in his degree, for all the sufferings 
and misdemeanors of the world in which he lived, and was not en- 
titled to look upon a particle of its dark calamity as if it were none 
of his concern; the offspring of a brother’s iniquity being his own 
blood-relation, and the guilt, likewise, a burden on him, unless he 
expiated it by better deeds. 


Tt was this passage in her father’s writings which suggested to 
Mother Alphonsa the foundation of that charity for “the Relief 
of Incurable Cancer,” with which for twenty-five years she has 
been identified. “His words in regard to this little child,” she 
says, “whose flesh reeked with parental desecration, made a 
deep impression upon me when J read them as a girl; and I was 
glad to have the latter years of my life devoted to a field of dis- 
eased poverty equally neglected, since the charity of monasticism, 
the ideal of which Dr. Johnson spoke, was interfered with.” 
It was Hawthorne himself, tho he does not say so, who took up 
and caressed that little diseased child, and this charity instituted 
by his daughter is, therefore, a monument of filial piety peculiarly 
appropriate for him who made the sin and suffering of the world 


so deeply his concern. One effect of his writings during his life- 


time was that conscience-burdened souls would come to Haw- 
thorne as to an understanding father-confessor, “much to his 


I 


innate horror,” writes his daughter; “and at the cost of his 


equanimity he consoled them.” Another impetus toward her 


good work came to Mother Alphonsa through the-death from 
cancer of her dear friend Emma Lazarus, whose great promise as a 


poet was thus cut short. “But,” says her friend, “tho I grieved 
deeply for her, I would not pity her, for she never knew unaided 
suffering, but every amelioration.” Her death, however, set 
Mother Alphonsa thinking of those similarly stricken, but without 
such amelioration, and with the case of a young seamstress brought 


? 


to her notice “the pity of unpitied human things” entered her 


heart, and her work began. 


The horror which cancer excites seems to extend even to 


the idea of its relief. We flee from the very thought of it 


as “unclean,’ and read of it even with reluctant distaste. 


The leper of old was hardly more an object of fear and disgust 
Says Mother Alphonsa with stern irony: ‘‘One of my acquain- 
tances, putting her opinion boldly, asked me what (she read 
French fiction constantly herself) made me ‘choose such a 


dirty occupation.’!” This very attitude of repulsion proclaimed 


the more loudly to Hawthorne’s daughter that responsibility for 


unpitied evil which had come home so keenly to her father in that 
English almshouse. The more others shrank from it, the more 
she saw it to be a work for her doing. and she began it on 
the lower East side on September 15, 1896, being joined in 
1898 by Miss Alice Huber, who has since remained her faithful 
co-worker. 


The present homes of the charity are The Rosary Hill Home at 
Hawthorne, near White Plains, and 71 Jackson Street, New York. 
The absolute sine qua non for patients is that they are incurable, 
and completely without money or effective friends. No patients 
who can afford payment for treatment are admitted. Along with 
incurable cancer there must be incurable poverty, and one beau- 
tifully humane condition is the treatment of her patients, the 
kind of spiritual courtesy that seldom goes with organized 
charity, which is thus touched on by Dr. Egan in reviewing 
reports of “The Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer up to 
January, 1922”: 


There is a touch of human warmth in the formal report that 
tells of the marvelous growth of this work, and even of righteous indig- 
nation, where Mother Alphonsa declares that there shall be no for- 
bidding aspect in the hospital rooms; as for experiments on the in- 
curable patients she will have none of them, while any exhibition of 
aversion in the presence of a patient is anathema. ‘The Sisters, 
she says, are truly happy in their work; and she will have no wearing 
of rubber gloves that may suggest disgust orfear. But one must read 
this very rare document in order to appreciate the vitality of its 
love for those from whom even love itself often flees. 


The present need of the institution is “a fireproof building 
which would house one hundred patients, and it must be provided 
by those on the outside.” 


Now the concern of the reader of this book of “Memories of 
Hawthorne,” which was first published in 1897, and is now op- 
portunely reprinted, is that all profits from its sale will go toward 
the support of Mother Alphonsa’s institution, sympathy with 
which must be felt by any admirer of Hawthorne’s genius who, 
over and above the entertainment which it has brought, has been 
moved to share the spiritual anguish which was its moral inspira- 
tion. 


For any one capable of feeling obligation toward a great man 
for the gifts of his genius which he alone can bring us it ought to 
seem something like a pious duty to buy this volume, in which the 
pity of Hawthorne’s noble spirit finds at once symbolic and con- 
crete embodiment. 
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Trying to Probe the Mystery of Death 
By Osborn Fort Hevener 


I say that the tomb, which closes on the dead, 
Opens the firmament, 
And that what, on earth, we call the end, 


Is the commencement. Vase ico 


EATH, the death of the body, the entering into that 
strange bourne “from which no traveler returns.” May 
we conclude from Camille Flammarion’s trilogy on 

“Death and Its Mystery” 
that the death of mortal man 
is not so dramatic an event as 
we suppose it to be? May we 
question the strength and veri- 
similitude of Shakespeare’s 
words in the mouth of Hamlet 
and agree with Flammarion 
that our personalities do not 
change instantly at the mo- 
ment of death, nor an hour 
afterward, nor days after- 
ward, nor years afterward? 

Let us see “without fear the 
grave with its everlasting shad- 
ows”’; let us for the moment 
move with Flammarion, whose 
“‘L’Inconnu”’ stirred France in 
1900, our aim being to admit 
any hypothesis, but to protect 
ourselves through analysis. We 
must realize that the sort of 
testimony included in Flam- 
marion’s third volume, “ After 
Death,” (*) constitutes an im- 
portant help in our psychic 
investigation. Psychic mani- 
festations after death in the 
form of definite physical hap- 
penings in this terrestrial life 
are explained by many scien- 
tists as a result of thought- 
transmission from the living, 
but this theory, while it may 
explain certain phenomena at- 
tributed to the dead, does not 
give fair footing to the research 
of the French savant. 

On the subject of thought-transmission, Flammarion’s learned 
friend, Dr. Coste de Lagraye, sent him an account, among others, 
of the following experiment, which he himself made: 


© Underwood & Underwood 


I choose the leaf of a tree. I fill my mind with its aspect; I make 
it a part of me psychically, so that I shall be sure to know it, after- 
ward, among a hundred thousand others. I go back to the sensitive 
subject, who is standing about fifty meters away. He puts a bandage 
over his eyes, I take his wrist, place my fingers on his pulse, and, 
thinking of the designated leaf, follow him. He runs swiftly, drawing 
me after him, halts at the spot where the leaf is, stretches out his free 
hand and places it carefully on the leaf which I have chosen mentally 
some minutes before. This is the result of the transmission of unfor- 
mulated thought. 

I have, so far as possible, put myself in touch with those capable 
of transmitting thought, above all to discover if there were not some 


(*) Arrer Deatu. By Camille Flammarion. Translated by Latrobe 
Carroll. 393 pp. New York: The Century Company. $3. 





CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


deception, and to make experiments myself. The power of transmit- 
ting unformulated thought is a faculty which really exists, but which 
is more or less developed according to the individual. With certain 
subjects, it is greatly developed; the power of receiving unformulated 
thought may be equally developed, and certain subjects give remark- 
able results. 


This hypothesis would serve to illustrate the limning upon 
the mind of some living person—by the mind of another living 
person—of a dominant thought 
which might in time, after a 
protracted period of submer- 
sion in the soul, manifest it- 
self to an individual through 
the death of one or the other. 
For instance, a debtor’s 
thoughts may, while he is 
alive, be transmitted to his 
children and remain for months 
in their minds—impressions 
that are hidden, unguessed, 
lost amid all the other latent 
impressions, but not destroyed. 
Then, for some unknown rea- 
son, and in favorable cireum- 
stances, they may detach 
themselves — above all, in 
dreams—clarify, and emerge, 
distinct and definite, from the 
obscurity of the subconscious. 

M. Flammarion’s desire, so 
he states, is to lay before his 
readers only that testimony 
which is, to his mind, indubi- 
table. He scorns the obdurate 
deniers who continue to con- 
tradict all. The skill and 
precision of his long life of 
psychical research acts in- 
tuitively to reject such testi- 
mony as might be woven from 
whole cloth by impostors, vic- 
tims of auto-hallucination, 
- somnambulists, neurotics, ef al. 
The testimonials regarding 
spiritistic revelations contained 
in the last volume of the tril- 
ogy emanate from varied sources. In the telling of most of it, 
the testimony gains credence if there is a liberal, open mind to 
furnish a foothold. The manifestations are related in the light of 
simple, every-day circumstances. 

Many instances of psychic visitation occur in broad daytime, 
tending to a more sincere reception of the narratives by skeptics, 
who have long argued that the preponderance of such manifesta- 
tions during the night, with its mystery, is partial evidence of the 
influence that environment may have upon minds that are 
strained and ready to leap at the occult. 

It was Francis Bacon, who three hundred and more years ago 
maintained that the gradual ascendency of scientific observation 
would encompass, finally, all fields of human research except one— 
that concerning the consciousness, spirit or soul of man. This 
was a matter, he declared, which must always remain within the 
domain of religious faith. Flammarion, in his concluding volume, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Victorian in English Public Life To-day 
By Michael Sadleir 


Y first memory of 
Philip Guedalla is 
one of emphasis— 
a memory of a schoolboy who 
wore jackets a little bit differ- 
ent from those of everybody 
else. To be accurate, these 
jackets had perpendicular, 
unflapped pockets like those 
of overcoats, while the pockets 
of the rest of us—black-clad, 
law-ridden, baby bourgeois 
that we were—were flapped 
and horizontal. 

My most recent memory 1s 
oddly similar, for once again 
it is a memory of emphasis 
and clothes, a memory of a 
short, firm figure whose hat 
has just a shade more curl of 
brim, whose coat is slightly 
fuller in the skirt, whose stick 
is knobbed more decidedly 
than mine. 

As in clothes, so in all else. 
Philip is unmistakable. He 
is the italic in the page of 
type; the scarlet golf ball in 
the snow. At Rugby he 
made his way to the head- 
ship of his house; then to the 
headship of the school itself. 
At Balliol he laid siege to the 
places of honor in the Union 
Society amd in the political 
clubs until, one by one, they 
fell before his undismayed, 
industrious assault. 

And alike at school and college he was at once salient and 
retiring, at once flamboyant and reserved. ‘‘Flamboyant and 
reserved ”—the epithets seem oddly coupled. Yet they are justi- 
fied by their very oddness, for between Philip’s outward and his 
inward man is much of contradiction. To see him bustle quaintly 
through the London streets, dresv iow like an actor-manager, 
now like the lawyer Bohun in Shaw’s famous play “You Never 
Can Tell,” is to see something conspicuous, aggressive, wholly 
self-concerned. But beneath the too assertive dress, the egoism, 
the rasping vigor of his voice and gesture, are kindliness and sim- 
plicity and an occasional wistfulness, that is the more engaging 
for its unlikelihood. 

Do not think, however, that he is all ferocity above and gentle- 
ness beneath. His tireless, crowded mind is like a workbox of 
Victorian days, of which the top layer is a series of compartments, 
but that below a single cavity. The surface interests of this most 
individual young man are varied and, one would say, sharply 
divided one from another. Beneath them all, however, is the 
single well from which he draws his energy and his power to work 
—the well of personal ambition. 

So it comes about that in certain of his activities Philip is self- 
centered to the point of ruthlessness; but in others generous and 
eager with his help. It all depends, in fact, upon which specialty 
the supplicant happens to alight. There are so many. Philip is 
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PHILIP GUEDALLA 


a lawyer and a very good 
one; as a politician he is one 
of the bright hopes of the 
small but vigorous Liberal 
party; in journalism he is 
becoming the darling of com- 
peting editors, who want a 
column every week of witty 
topicality and know that on 
him they can rely for punc- 
tuality, for quality and for 
felicity of phrase; in the 
collecting world he is known 
as the owner of the largest 
private collection of Max 
Beerbohm cartoons now in 
existence; among historians 
his book “The Second Em- 
pire’? has caused a flutter— 
irritated but respectful. 

One is imprest, and rightly, 
with the sheer industry of such 
omnicompetence. Certainly 
a fine element in Philip’s 
emphasis is his will to work. 
He has trained himself to 
grapple conscientiously with 
any subject, large or small, 
that he decides to undertake, 
and, whether or no one ad- 
mires the kind of output 
that is his, he can not be 
accused ever of shirking or of 
betraying the tradition of 
conscientious craftsmanship 
that he has created for 
himself. 

At this point one of you, 
recalling the ambition that is so large a part of Philip’s impetus, 
will ask. along which of the multifarious lines of his endeavor 
that ambition is in fact directed. The question in the case of a 
young man whose life is yet before him is a delicate one, but I 
would venture that it is toward a political distinction rather than 
toward eminence in literature or in law that he is striving. That 
he should make both law and literature serve in the contriving 
of his political career is natural, but he seems inclined to value 
his forensic skill rather as a help to one of the great legal posts 
that party politics can offer than for its own sake. If I am right, 
and he is set on public greatness, it will be surprizing if, with 
his great qualities of perseverance, clear-headedness and self- 
control, he does not achieve much if not all of his ambition. 

Is it far-fetched to see a parallel between this aspirant to power 
and the young Disraeli? The latter, when first he forced himself 
upon the consciousness of London, had brilliance, firm ambition 
and a capacity for enduring enmity or insult with calm reserve 
He made his name by writing books and articles that were no less 
pungent for their rhetoric, no less exciting to the reader for their 
insolence. He stood for Parliament and failed—not once but 
several times; and when at last success was his, he advanced 
steadily in the face of prejudice, trickery and hatred to the highest 
place the British Empire had to offer. 





(Continued on page 15) 
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Famous Battles of the Prize-Ring 
Ly Jim Tully 


and Gloves,’’(?) a book in which the author has attempted 

something that English literature has long been sadly in 
need of—a history, however incomplete, of the prize-ring. 
Thirty-three famous ring-battles are described. Mr. Lynch is 
the author of eight other books, about all of which I know ab- 
solutely nothing. He is an amateur boxer of note in England, 
a university man who has a sub- 
conscious feeling of superiority 
over the men he describes. Gorky 
is one of his tramps. 

Mr. Lynch is a Cambridge man. 
Therein lies the vital weakness 
of his book. He describes one of 
his fighters as being “by no 
means a fool.” He also says that 
Robert Fitzsimmons’s particular 
genius for the ring was a “capac- 
ity for taking punishment.” 
Those of us who have seen the 
long, lanky, freckled Cornishman 
throw blows that would stagger 
an ox are aware that he had some- 
thing besides a capacity for tak- 
ing punishment. He had the 
mind of a child, the heart of a 
lion, and the peculiar blend of 
qualities that made him one of the 
greatest pugilists that ever laced 
on a glove. 

Mr. Lynch or his publishers 
picked a whacking-good title in 
“Knuckles and Gloves.” It 
would lead one to expect more 
verve and life. As it is—well, 
his descriptions of battles are 
those of a cultured Englishman 
talking of a ring-contest in a 
club, with, possibly, ladies pres- 
ent. He tells of such fights with 
about as much spirit as an 
elderly lady bridge-player would use in describing a gambling 
game in Nome. During the reading of the history I could not 
but wonder how Damon Runyon, Heywood Broun or any well- 
trained sport-writer would have handled it. 

The best literature of the prize-ring, thus far, is to be found 
in the files of American newspapers. Those alert gentlemen who 
report big contests are the real historians of pugilism. I had 
long heard cultivated people speak of Hazlitt’s description of a 
fight in an essay. At last I read it, and I have never been able 
to get over my disappointment. I might say the same of Conan 
Doyle’s description of a fight in “Rodney Stone,” or even of 
Jack London’s descriptions. London was a master-describer 
of fights when hired in the capacity of a journalist. He invented 
the “cave-man” phrase, now so commonly used. But he failed 
dismally to convey the impression of reality in such stories as 
“The Game.” Nearly all our prize-ring short-stories are worse 
than useless so far as reality goes. Van Loan’s stories are now 
dead. But then, they were never alive. 


I HAVE a kindly feeling toward Mr. Bohun Lynch’s “ Knuckles 


(1) KNUCKLES AND GLOovEs. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 


By Bohun Lynch. 
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When Mr. Lynch reaches the second part of his book, which 
takes up partly the history of the ring after men wore gloves, 
it is more interesting, but still lifeless. There is so much that 
he might have said. He does not appear ever to have heard the 
name of Battling Nelson, the greatest in-fighter of all time, or 
of Johnny Kilbane and Packey McFarland, two men of real 
prize-ring genius, the mental equals, if not the superiors, of most 
college men. Nothing is said of 
Mike Gibbons, that elusive mas- 
ter with the gloves. “Phantom 
Mike,” he was called, for he was 
nearly as hard to hit as a ghost. 

There are still unwritten chap- 
ters of the American prize-ring 
that could be made to glow with 
life. Mr. Lynch has failed even 
to mention them. And _ they 
had to do with great contests, 
too. I looked in vain for any- 
thing concerning the Gans-and- 
Nelson fight in Goldfield, a spec- 
tacular affair that would have 
thrilled the heart of Robert 
H. Davis. Nelson’s manager, 
the wily, hook-nosed N. olan, was 
to be seen exacting the pound of 
flesh from the dusky and tubercu- 
losis-touched Gans, and getting 
it. All the money on the “in- 
side” was bet on Nelson. The 
referee, honored as a “square 
shooter,” was George Siler of the 
Chicago Tribune, and he was said 
to have smirched his gray hair 
with a first dishonest deed; for 
it is said that, had Nelson lost, 
every gambling-house in Gold- 
field would have closed its.doors. | 

The mighty-hearted negro, 
Gans, in the hands of Shylocks, 
was still the master-man of the 
day. Weakened by training to make the weight-limit, then 
forced to make that limit in his fighting togs, he faced the 
indomitable and stolid Dane for forty-two blood-smearing rounds. 
A scientific boxer was Gans, one of the greatest that ever lived. 
He nearly made life unendurable for the “Durable Dane.” 
The bronze ghost that was Gans seemed to have the spark of 
eternal life in him. There are those who say that at last, know- 
ing that Gans just had to lose, the fight was stopt by Siler 
and given to Nelson on a foul. Gans died of consumption in 
his Baltimore home some time later. The disease was hastened 
by the rigor of the contest, which he did not lose. Not even 
consumption and Battling Nelson could whip Joe Gans. 

In all this history, no word is said about “ double-crossing,” 
that Judas-Arnold compound word invented in the prize-ring. 
While Mr. Lynch does not idealize fighting, as Conan Doyle does 
when he calls it “the school for humble heroes,” yet he says little 
of the crooked and cheap element that, more than the fighters 
themselves, has reduced the prize-ring to its present low status. 
It is the parasites of the ring, as it is the parasites in life, who have 
always been the problem. Actual boxing, even for a purse, has 
ever had its influential friends. Thackeray, Byron, Keats, 
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Swinburne, Roosevelt and numerous others have written in 
praise of it. 

In the past fifteen years or so, a higher class of young men have 
taken up pugilism. But this is only for the reason that it affords 
If one fails—and the 


“a quick road to wealth if one succeeds. 
chances of success 
are about one 
hundred to one— 
he can retire with 
a battered coun- 
tenance and a 
“woozy” brain. 
I met an ex-light- 
weight champion 
only last week on 
a California road. 
“Hello, Jimmy,” 
he said; “we sure 
had a great battle 
in Milwaukee last 
night.” Hereally 
believed he had 
been there. He 
was one of the 
greatest light- 
weights that ever 
lived. Hisreward 
has been a brain 
made ‘“woozy” 
by head-beatings, 
by money spent 
on him, and by 
money begged 
and borrowed 
from him by the parasites whom-Mr. Lynch does not mention. 
But Mr. Lynch has valiantly hewn out a path whereon others 
might now walk who have an even more intimate knowledge of 
the subject—a subject which is, after all, a very interesting phase 
of life. It is too bad that Bohun Lynch did not, “barnstorm”’ 
about this vast America to learn the psychology of the American 
ring. In the past forty years this country has produced some 
very great pugilists. A few came from Australia—Griffo, 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN TOM SAYERS, CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, AND JOHN HEENAN, “THE AMERICAN 
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Fitzsimmons, the mighty young Darcy, who died over here, being 
persecuted by American mob-prejudice fanned by war, until his 
great chest sagged with pneumonia. But America has produced 
two-thirds of the real men from the Civil War downward. 

I feel that it should be emblazoned on college walls, so that 
all young writers 
such as Lynch 
might see: “One 
knows well only 
that which he 
has lived.” Lynch 
knows his subject 
in a_ splendidly 
academic way. 
Perhaps the best 
thing in “ Knuck- 
les and Gloves” 
ist he ase 
chapter, “ After- 
thought,’’ in 
which the author 
sums up his views 
of the prize-ring. 
He is an essayist 
first, and in this 
chapter he is at 
his best. IT would 
advise the “right- 
eous overmuch” 
to read it, for it 
is well worth 
while. 

Pugilism can 
be lifted to a high 
level in America, for ‘the great majority of cultivated people 
enjoy tests of strength and endurance, as the attendance at 
football games will prove. The hope of pugilism lies in the 
interest of keener men and the elimination of parasites—par- 
ticularly the latter. But then, the hope of the world lies in the 
elimination of parasites. 

“Knuckles and Gloves” should be in the library of all lovers 
of boxing. It is the forerunner of many books to follow. 


A Victorian in English Public Life To-day 


(Continued from page 13) 


I am not prophesying for Philip the rank of autocrat of Britain; 
rather am I seeking to indicate how like in some ways are his 
beginnings to those of his great co-religionist. Like Disraeli, 
Philip Guedalla is of an old and devout Jewish family; like 
Disraeli, he sheaths great sensitiveness in apparent indifference 
to attack; like Disraeli, he is rococo, with a racial tendency to 
overload alike his style of writing, speech and life; like those of 
Disraeli, his books infuriate an alien public but are widely read 
and widely spoken of. It can at least be said that in their early 
phases the two careers are oddly similar. 

When he began, as a budding barrister, to contribute middle- 
articles and signed reviews to the more enterprising of the London 
daily and weekly papers, Philip retained the verbal brilliance and 
control of epigram that had marked alike his written work at 
Oxford and his political speeches at the Union. Now, however, 
the subjects treated were of more general interest, and for a col- 
lection of his essays and critiques published under the characteristic 
title “Supers and Supermen”’ he found a larger public than any 
one (himself included) looked for. After the issue of this success- 
ful book Philip took stock of his literary past and future. With 
a detachment typical of his keen, practical intelligence he gaged 
the likely damage to his prospects of a too frequent output of 
brilliant brevities. Those in whose hands lie the good things 


of the world are unimprest by persistent publicism, however 
original. Philip knew himself capable of a sustained piece of 
writing and judged that the time had come to convince others 
of his capacity. He settled therefore to the writing of ‘The 
Second Empire.” 

The deserved success of this extraordinary work need not be 
labored. Even the book’s worst enemies concede the knowledge 
and the long hours of research that must have gone to its making. 
Its friends see in it a fine achievement and one of the most read- 
able pieces of history that have been produced. Let us, however, not 
be blind to the book’s weaknesses. “‘ The Second Empire” is not 
faultless. It has tricks of style and a luxuriance of wit that 
would have been the better for a ruthless pruning. But it is idle 
to deplore the defects of a writer’s qualities, and Philip could not 
have carried through his book as he has done without that con- 
fidence in his powers and naive pleasure in his own verbal jugglery 
that are the essentials alike of the man and of his style. 

These characteristics will be his, whithersoever time and chance 
may lead him. He will be heard of again and often; his enemies 
will detest his egoism and decry the flashy brilliance of his style; 
but his friends will know him for a man of worth and feeling and 
will forgive his studied cleverness for its novelty and finish, 
preferring Philip carefully prepared to many another humorist 
spontaneous. , 
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College Stories Tell of Youth’s Rebellions 
Ly Gerald Hewes Carson 


HE busy hum of literary activity in the Middle West 

has for a lustrum been a phenomenon to occupy the 

prophets of American literature. Critics situated as 
remotely as H. L. Mencken, as centrally as Stuart P. Sher- 
man, have sharpened their vision and looked into the matter. 
They have reported that the literature which is coming to us 
from the Mississippi Valley prairies makes articulate a great 
popular dissatisfaction with the quality of American civilization; 
that mediocrity 
has been discov- 
ered, sentimen- 
tality disowned, 
and romantic 
self-deception 
isolated and 
held up to scorn. 

This _ litera- 
ture is being 
produced, for 
the most part, 
by young au- 
thors thorough- 
ly impregnated 
with the natu- 
ralistie philos- 
ophy, grimly 
earnest in the 
pursuit of 
Beauty, which 
seems to them to 
be the only pos- 
sible absolute 
amid~ the ebb 
and flow of their 
own  sense-Im- 
pressions, and 
the inconstant 
modes of mod- 
ern thought. 
They are fiercely honest, eagerly observant, energetic, self-con- 
scious, sophisticated, innocent of reticence, scornful of decoration, 
and one of the most hopeful manifestations in contemporary life. 

Typical and engaging aspects of this literature appear in 
“Town and Gown’(?) by Lynn Montross and Lois Seyster 
Montross, graduates of the Middle Western State universities of 
Nebraska and Ilinois. The theme is the familiar one of college 
life, but the Montrosses have uncovered entirely fresh material 
in selecting for their scene the State university, that curious 
fruition of domestic educational theory, where thousands of 
‘young men and women are whirled together along the road of 
learning and self-discovery. As in a mosaic, we may discover in 
the thirteen short sketches of “Town and Gown” all the traits 
of folly, aspiration, naiveté, boldness, adolescence, and sophisti- 
cation which spring from the unfolding faculties and struggling 
egos of the self-absorbed young college people of to-day. 

A happy air of indolence, of surface gaiety, of camaraderie— 
these were the essential ingredients in the romantic: formula 
which governed the writing of college stories before F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and his new colleagues, Mr. and Mrs. Montross, 
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spoke out. We have now in “Town and Gown,” as we had in 
“This Side of Paradise,” a new, critical mood, a slightly ironic 
detachment, patently a more substantial fabric. 

“Peter Warshaw” establishes this mood. Peter, when he 
traveled to the State University, was a freckle-faced, small-town 
boy “who played a good game of pool and a better game of basket- 
ball, who still dried dishes for his mother, took her to choir prac- 
tise, smoked moodily with loiterers at Foxy’s, derided girls and 
would not learn 
to dance.” The 
first year of col- 
lege, naturally 
enough, was 
mainly con- 
cerned with sur- 
faces. There was 
evident a new 
Peter, ‘‘a Peter 
of well-prest 
clothes, unfa- 
miliar cosmetics 
and a strange, 
new lounging 
gallita a 

Peter War- 
shaw’s sopho- 
more year saw 
him’ “pledged” 
and incorporat- 
ed into the fra- 
ternity system. 
Multiplied hu- 
man contacts 
and assured so- 
cial position 


were sufficient 
for the winter, 
but spring 


brought new, 
undefined desires — spring and W. B. Yeats, whose “Land of 
Heart’s Desire” lifted Peter’s horizons, plunged him into an 
intoxicated, self-imposed course of reading and impelled him to 
self-expression in flights of gorgeous, purple verses. 

The next year brought more storm and stress, more verse. 
With a sudden, dramatic gesture, Peter threw over his fraternity 
and withdrew to a “studio” which he adorned with batik rags, 
tall red candles, a divan, exotically colored pillows, and a second- 
hand leopard skin. Peter became an habitué of an informal 
discussion-group of radical undergraduates, fathered by some of 
the less orthodox faculty members, and devoted much time to 
Nietzsche, Shaw, and the Russian novelists. Then comes a youth- 
ful passion for Doctor Cynara Georges, Peter’s intellectual 
foster-mother, and an unhappy summer at home with bewildered, 
disappointed, uncomprehending parents. The episode ends with 
Peter Warshaw on the train going back for his senior year at the 
State University—still “restless and haunted and wanting.” 
Here—and this is the interesting and significant thing about 
“Peter Warshaw”’—it is suggested, for very nearly the first time 
in the literature of the American college, that young people are 
not strangers to spiritual conflict, and that they know the torture _ 
of complex, antagonistic psychological processes. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The Extraordinary Novel of a French Boy 
By Albert Schinz 


NDERSTAND—the au- 

thor of “Le Diable au 

Corps’’(') was seventeen : 
when he wrote it; and it is in ee 
many ways as well written as if 
he had been forty; this is quite 
extraordinary. The novel is the 
story of a boy of fourteen to six- 
teen; and altho it is a very com- 
monplace story in itself, it is a 
most extraordinary story for 
a boy of fourteen to sixteen. 
And the author of seventeen 
wrote the story of the boy of 
fourteen to sixteen in the first 
person, as if he wanted us to 
understand that he was himself 
the hero of the story, or at any 
rate wished us not to forget that 
he had enough experience to 
have lived himself a full-fledged 
novel like “Le Diable au Corps’’; 
this again is quite extraordinary. 
Who, then, could be surprized if. 
the novel of Raymond Radiguet, 
the boy of seventeen, and perhaps 
the boy of fourteen to sixteen as 
well, should create a sensation 
even among the French, who are 
very exacting when it comes to 
literary merit? 

It is the story of a schoolboy 
who takes to the idea of exerting 
his influence—moral or immoral 
—over a girl older than himself; 
she is nineteen, engaged to be 
married; he succeeds in insinuat- 
ing himself into her thoughts and 
in altogether displacing the fiancé. 
Then, soon after the marriage, 
which has taken place none the 
less, the war breaks out, the husband goes to the front, and the 
novel “hero” plays with the wife the eternal man and woman 
drama. 

From the very beginning, and more and more as one reads on, 
one feels that there is quite a little playing to the gallery on the 
part of the young author. But of course in many cases the watch- 
ing of this game adds to the enjoyment of the reader; he is re- 
minded constantly of the boy who thinks: “See how wicked I 
am!” Of course, the “hero” tyrannizes the woman, a poor being 
of the weaker sex; moreover, even at seventeen one who calls him- 
self R. Radiguet knows that the really interesting empire of man 
over woman lies in psychical torture and not in physical brutality 
. . . and Marthe is thus the victim of an expert of sixteen in the 
art of cruel treatment. Elsewhere Raymond Radiguet will talk of 
suicide in just the way one talks of it before one is twenty years 
of age. Again there is a scene which is meant to be profoundly 
wicked and romantic, in which the boy of sixteen, looking up, 
sees the touching picture of his victim as a little girl, under the 
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virginal veil of the first com- 
munion. Later the precocious 
boy will show us that he knows 
all about a confinement before 
time; and the end of it all will 
be the death of the young mother. 
... The melodramatic element 
is decidedly present then—as it 
is quite natural it should be under 
the pen of so young a writer— 
but this treatment always  be- 
trays an attempt on the part of 
the author to speak as one who is 
carrying on his shoulders the 
experience of many, many ages. 

And how do you think the 
book ends? On a beautiful phi- 
losophy of life, entirely unexpected 
but delightfully ludicrous: While 
the child had been saved, the 
woman—very opportunely—had 
died; and now the husband thinks 
that he is the father of the child, 
and takes care of him with the 
utmost tenderness; as to the boy 
of sixteen, who is not prepared, 
of course, mentally or otherwise, 
to bring up a child, and who, 
moreover, is just at the door of 
real life and ready to make love 
in earnest, he is free; thus Ray- 
mond Radiguet understands that 
“order, ih the long run, comes to 
prevail quite naturally!” 

“Le Diable au Corps” is of 
interest mainly as a phenomenon, 
because it is written by an author 
of seventeen; and yet the incident 
is not indifferent. The novel is 
one of a growing number dealing 
with the after-war generation in 
France, the generation of those young men and women who were 
little boys and girls during the momentous four years and a half. 
Five of the very best French novels of last year deal with heroes 
just coming of age; they are considered as more or less camou- 
flaged autobiographies, when they are not observations of the- 
heroes by sympathetic elders. They are Léon Werth’s “ Dix- 
neuf Ans,” Georges Oudart’s “Ma _ Jeunesse,” Benjamin 
Crémieux’s “Le Premier de la Classe,” Gaston Rageot’s “Le 
Jubé” (Gaston Rageot belongs to the older generation and his 
boys and girls are therefore created from outside observation), 
and finally J. de Lacretelle’s “Silberman,” which deals with the 
attitude of youth toward anti-Semitism. These were for last 
year; and within the first three months of 1923, besides Raymond 
Radiguet’s “Le Diable au Corps,” there appeared “Gérard et son 
Témoin,” by Paul Brach; “L’Escalier de Velours,’ by André 
David (Preface by Rachilde—who thinks she is introducing a 
talent of great promise to the realm of letters), and “Le Jeune 
Homme au Cycle-car,”’ by Louis Léon-Martin. 

Now, the fact is that “Le Diable au Corps,” considered as a 
picture of the youth of France, differs rather strongly in many 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A crowd of unemployed men held a demonstration in St George's Plateau, Liverpool. 





ENGLAND 


The men, numbering almost 5,000, marched into the offices of the 


Liverpool Daily Post and demanded an interview with the editors 


England Groping 


at the Crossways 


By Michael A. EK. White 


OST of us have at one time or another paused at a cross- 
roads, uncertain as to which path to take, feeling some- 
what travel-worn, and with our position made doubly 

harassing by threatening weather and nightfall far from shelter. 
Illegible sign-posts only add to our bewilderment, and we look 
anxiously for some wayfarer who will put us on the right road. 
At present England is confronted with much the same dilemma, 
standing, as it were, in sore doubt at the crossroads of her destiny, 
but hoping for the guide who will be able to give some more hope- 
ful counsel than merely ‘‘ wait and see.” 

The seriousness of the situation is brought out with startling 
distinctness in “England After War,” (*) a book that portrays 
the present disruption of England’s long-established social struc- 
ture and takes stock of the chaotic outlook. The author, Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, also makes a deeply moving appeal to the 
nation to take the only road on which it can again march forward 
to a new career. Mr. Masterman won somewhat of the reputa- 
tion of a pessimist from a pre-war book, but his pessimism in the 
present volume seems to consist simply in facing the fact that 
England is in danger of following a path leading to a tragic and 
disastrous end. 

Of the millions of young Englishmen who went away to serve 
as soldiers in near and distant lands, it was emphatically pre- 
dicted that those who returned would be so unsettled by their 
strange experience as to despise their old occupations. Never 
again would they settle down to weekly wage-earning at the dry- 
goods counter, following the plow in lonely places, tending ma- 
chines in vast factories, or clerking by artificial light in great city 
offices. Consequently a social upheaval would follow. But when 
the great armies melted away, a surprize developed. The millions 
who came back were “very contented to find security and any 
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place reserved for them at all; very contented, indeed, to find 
themselves alive.” The fierce interest of each was not contempt 
for his old job, but fear lest he should be done out of it. Forgotten, 
as a vanished dream, were the incredible sufferings, dangers and 
privations as they proceeded straightway to rejoin the ends of 
their interrupted lives. Thus, men who had performed amazing 
heroisms were found back at the ribbon-counter, the plow, the 
machine and the bookkeeping desk. There was no thought of a 
social upheaval so far as they were then concerned. Behind the 
labor unrest, which presently developed for a betterment of con-~ 
ditions, were not the ex-service men, but those workers who had 
remained at home; tho later ex-service men joined the movement 
“when shelled out of the Jair they thought secure by the coming 
of unemployment, as once shelled out of the dug-out by enemy 
guns.” 

Other and less satisfactory discoveries, however, were gradually 
unfolded. Among these was the disillusionment that “not one 
good cause can be said to have been enriched by the murderous 
operations of this war.”” Mr. Masterman holds that both sides 
lost the war, tho one side lost more heavily than the other; and 
that, instead of a moral or spiritual uplift having taken place, the 
aftermath revealed more hatred between nations than there had 
been before the war, more determination for revenge, “more 
splitting asunder of a humanity grown fearful and bitter and old,” 
and all raging from the Ural Mountains to the Atlantic. So far 
as Great Britain was concerned, however, the author thinks that 
the war may have brought some slight benefit in a direct contact 
with the independent and progressive citizens of Australia, Canada 
and the United States; also in a noticeable dropping of British 
insularity through the mass of information brought back by re- 
turning soldiers, who, after their habit, made friends in all parts 
of the world. As one characteristically wrote of Verona, the city 
of Dante and Juliet: “This is a beautiful city. I think it is the 
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most beautiful city I have ever seen. There are oranges growing 
on the trees and a cinema across the road.” By conceding the 
superior beauty of Verona, even tho oddly exprest in the pre- 
cise charm of a handy motion-picture house amid fruitful orange- 
trees, the soldier was unconsciously acting as the missionary of a 
better understanding between nations. 

At this point one may appropriately turn aside for a moment 
to note Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern’s curious indictment of Lloyd 
George as set forth in “ Europe in Convalescence.’’(?) At the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, according to Mr. Zimmern, the British 
Premier was offered the old, familiar choice between good and 
evil. He stood on the threshold of the post-war general election 
and must make his choice before the people. He might have 
pledged Great Britain to the salvation of Europe by retaining the 
army to police the weaker nations in a state of chaos until order 
was established, and, by mobilizing British credit, together with 
that of the United States, France, Italy and Japan, might have 
restored the productive powers of an impoverished continent. 
Instead, he listened to his bad angel—so Mr. Zimmern thinks— 
and not only demobilized the British forces, but demanded the 
abolition of all conscript armies. By sinning thus against the 

‘light, Mr. Zimmern contends, one weak mortal caused suffering 
to millions and kept a continent in chaos. “For all his bravado, 
he has been a haunted man ever since.’”’ Perhaps! But, after all, 
was not Mr. Lloyd George guided by very stern and real facts? 
Whatever his political sins, he can hardly be charged with deaf- 
ness to public sentiment; he therefore heard in both ears the frenzy 
of rejoicing over the belief that the whole horrible fighting business 
was over. The boys were not only wanted at home, but desired 
to go home. That was unquestionably a different matter from 
policing all the chaotic nations of Europe. Then, as to Mr. 
Zimmern’s world-credit mobilization plan, what evidence has 
since come to light to show that the United States and the other 
nations would have permitted themselves to be so mobilized by 
Mr. Lloyd George? Somehow one feels that the sturdy Welsh 
ex-Premier has not lost many nights’ sleep over his “Great 
Refusal.’”” But, in justice to Mr. Zimmern’s generally able work, 
it should be stated that some of his political and economic con- 
clusions are decidedly worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Masterman—to return to his absorbing volume—contends 
that both the British and German aristocracies existed solely 
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OLD PALACE, RICHMOND, TO BE AN AMERICAN’S HOME 


The beautiful old palace at Richmond, famous as the place of Queen Elizabeth's 

death, is to become the home of an American business man and his wife, Mr. 

and Mrs. E. B. Lane. Photo shows the favorite room of Queen Caroline, 
who lived for a time at the palace. 


for the purpose of war, tho the latter had an advantage in the 
day of Armageddon by the assistance of “an elaborated and 
carefully trained apparatus of ‘intellectuals.’” But the British 
aristocracy exhibited all the qualities for which it had been 
maintained—courage, devotion, and care for the men under its 
charge—and so “justified its existence in the ultimate hour.” 
For example, said an officer to embryo subalterns of the governing 
class: “Remember that when the day of battle comes, you are 
in charge of twenty-five men, not twenty-six. What happens to 
yourself does not matter.” So the flower of it perished in heroic 
struggle on foreign soil, while what remained of it at home pres- 
ently found itself confronted with an economic struggle almost 
equally disastrous because of the financial burdens laid upon its 
investments and historic estates. While some have predicted 
the annihilation of the British aristocracy, 
others can see a continued existence for 
it through its recruiting from the classes 
below, a trait which has given it its 
democratic leaven as compared with the 
caste aristocracies of the Continent. 

In referring to the fact that the sea- 
going spirit is born in the English people, 
Mr. Masterman notes that some of the 
counties which provide the greatest number 
of recruits for the Royal Navy are situated 
in the interior, away from the coast. This 
subject is treated more fully in “The 
Story of the British Navy,” (*) anadmirable 
volume by Harold F. B. Wheeler, who 
pays a glowing tribute to the traditional 
daring and valor of British seamen 
throughout the centuries, up to and in- 
cluding the late war. 

With the sea spirit of the British there 
has gone a genius for colonization, with 
the result that sons of Britain. are.now 
spread over a great part of the world, 
whether in large commonwealths or in 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Mettle of the English Pasture 


Two Charming Essayrsts 


T FIRST sight the admirer 
of Mr. Powys’s “Ebony 
and Ivory,” with its mas- 

terly African pictures of stark 
horror, the ebon wing of the do- 
minion of the “ black gods”’ casting 
a Plutonian shadow over his pages, 
will take up his new and gentle 
book with surprize. -Those basalt 
miniatures, .grim as blood-stained 
African idols, belong to a world 
remote indeed from that of these 
“Thirteen Worthies’’(1)—we thank 
Mr. Powys for reviving that honest 
old English word. Yet, of course, 
the world of these “ worthies” was 
also in evidence in Mr. Powys’s 
first book, tho the appalling im- 
pressiveness of its “Ebony” sec- 
tion somewhat overshadowed the 
“Tvory,” with its poignant evoca- 
tions of the loved English scene. 
Writing of the poetry of William 
Barnes, he says: “The very look 
and character of certain places in 
Dorset he can bring before the eyes 
of her exiled sons with heart- 
breaking vividness.” 

That nostalgia of the exiled son 
of Dorset, turned East African 
stock-farmer for his health, often 
brought a note of wistfulness into the stern writing done beneath 
the savage African sun, and gave one a sense of security with the 
writer, as being one humanized by rich traditional nurture, and 
those “deep-rooted meditations” springing out of a youth in- 
tensely one with the English countryside, and bred on great old 
English books. One felt the mettle of the English pasture in 
Mr. Powys’s writing, and the influence of “the shelves of old- 
fashioned libraries” hidden away dreamily in antique manor- 
houses to which he is fond of referring. On those shelves are 
always to be found just those books of these thirteen worthies 
which are his theme in this delectable, deep-rooted volume; for 
to an Englishman Montaigne even has long been an English 
writer, actually so English indeed in his temper and style, par- 
ticularly when first met in the friendly folio of that Florio transla- 
tion, which Shakespeare himself used. We recall no recent book 
so wholesomely pervaded. as this with the breath of English 
meadows, and all that thrilling atmosphere in which the romance 
of England’s past seems, so to say, to be blended with the im- 
memorial sweetness of her wild-flowers. This atmospheric 
quality gives to these papers, which might well have been book- 
ishly dry-as-dust, an almost pastoral quality. Whichever 
“worthy” he is treating of, Mr. Powys makes us aware always 
of England behind and beneath him, as tho he should pull up an 
English cowslip and make us smell the English earth at its roots. 
Always, wherever we turn, it is “this dear, dear land.” With 
each writer we are made to feel that it was the English soil that 
has made English literature, that it is as much a natural product 
of English earth as William Barnes’s “zunny woodlands.” Take 
this charming passage from his paper on Chaucer: 








(1) TairTEEN WorTHIES. 
Library Service. $1.75. 


3y Llewelyn Powys. New York: American 





MONTAIGNE’S TOWER AS IT APPEARED IN 1823 


Geoffrey Chaucer belongs to 
those poets for whom the actual, 
sweating, visible world is sufficient. 
No heavenly fanfare was able to 
divert his downeast eyes from the 
hedgerows, fish-ponds, and ale-stakes 
of his familiar environment. His 
feet are firmly planted in meadow- 
soil, and the heels of his pointed, 
medieval shoon have ever upon them 
honest, grass-smelling dung from the 
parkland enclosures of the home 
counties. Not even Wordsworth has 
succeeded as well as Chaucer in con- 
veying to the reader that particular 
thrill that comes each year in En- 
gland with the first days of spring. 
It is no evasive thing. It has none 
of the intangibility of the rainy sea- 
sons in tropical lands, It is a thrill 
that is palpable. It is as apparent to 
the young, clean-hoofed steers in the 
growing meads as to the newly ar- 
rived cuckoo, who, all the morning 
long, from shrouded elms, with care- 
less orange throat, shouts wantonly 
across the mild, soft-scented air. 
The little round roots of the celan- 
dines are conscious of it as, also, are 
the opening daisies. Daisies! it was 
not for nothing that Chaucer selected 
that brave, contented, little English 
flower to be his especial favorite. If 
anybody should desire some com- 
fortable token by which he could at ~ 
any time be reminded of the quality 
of Chaucer’s poetry, let him take up 
a handful of daisies from a lawn 
freshly mown, and inhale their simple odor. With such an innocent 
bouquet against his nostrils, a bouquet so drugged with sunshine 
and earth-mould, surely he must catch the very flavor and indefin- 
able aroma of the Canterbury Tales. 


How admirably true also is this opening comment on the same 
great poet (alas for the future bard, suckled, so to speak, on grape- 
juice!) 

There is something enviously appropriate in the fact that Geoffrey 

Chaucer sprang from a family of wine merchants. Such a profession 


may happily enough be associated with a poet whose turn of mind, 
grateful to the senses, was tempered also with a proverbial gaiety. 


And again: 


His composition has no taint of “‘moralic acid” about it. For 
better or for worse he is content to take the world as he finds it. Nat- 
ural goodness, natural spontaneous piety, he is well able to appreciate, 
but naught will persuade him that good can come from any restric- 
tions that outrage the laws of nature. 


Over and over again, as Mr. Powys recalls us to his brave old 
writers, read long since, and maybe neglected awhile, we are 
reminded of those words in the Book of Esdras: “The entrances of 
the elder world were wide and sure, and brought immortal fruit.” 
Even those of his “worthies” who are chiefly engaging as “od- 
dities,’ such as Tom Coryat, the learned Elizabethan tramp of 
the “Crudities,” or Sir Thomas Urquhart, the crotchety Scotch 
translator of Rabelais, or Nicholas Culpepper, the astrological 
herbalist, even these have the pith and marrow in them of sturdy, 
rooted character, growths of the rich old soil. And, if this be 
true of them, how much truer is it of those other “worthies” 
who have secure, if modest, fames, names such as Izaak Walton 
and Thomas Bewick, that, as Lamb said, bring a perfume in the 
mention. Particularly charming is Mr. Powys’s paper on Walton. 


= 


-wilfulness 
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There is, |he says] in the writings of Izaak Walton a quality so de- 
vout, so charged with a simple unadorned beauty, that it can only be 
described as ‘‘apostolic,” and indeed one might almost fancy that 
certain of its more inspired passages were taken directly from the 
Scriptures, might have actually been written by one of the evangelists 
had chance led his holy steps to the flowering primrose banks of a 
river in England. 


Tn his paper on Bewick he has this deeply felt passage on “the 
particular romance, if we may call it so, which we associate in 
our minds with the English countryside”: 


This romance is not easy to define, possibly it can be appreciated 
only by people who have lived all their lives in the country. It has 
to do with the indefinable delight and relish of the long-drawn-out 
seasons which they have known from childhood; it has to do with the 
very smell of the damp autumn air when there is continual dripping 
from the bare branches onto coloured leaves—with the very tang of 
frosty mornings when the first cat’s ice is upon the roads—with the 
bite in the air when the weather-vanes are pointing northeast for days 
together, and the water in tanks and butts is solid ice: it is what 
gives to so many wayside objects, such as milestones and sign-posts, 
that wistful, almost articulate, look—causing one to fancy that 
they can not have been altogether oblivious of the generations which 
have passed them by. 


On such different men as John Bunyan, and Beau Nash, the 
famous dandy “King of Bath,” Mr. Powys writes with the same 
humane sympathy, and the wild genius of Marlowe finds in 
him no less understanding an interperter. This is as imaginatively 
accurate as it is vivid: 


“A boy in years, a man in genius, a god in ambition,” his wild and 
attractive personality flashes across the spacious firmament of the 
Elizabethan era with all the startling and sudden beauty of a falling 
star. From the first a certain suggestion of impending disaster seems 
to have surrounded the brief years of his wayward life. It was as 
tho the winds that blew upon him from the outer spaces were electric 
and sultry; as tho in truth it might have been foreknown that 
his passage to immortality would be as fatal as it was swift. 


In this paper he has one of those quaintly exact adjectives 
combining a fanciful suggestiveness with the firmness of 
actual visualization which on every page give character and 
distinction to his prose. What single word other than 
“gibbous” could make us so immediately see “the rambling, 
grimy, gibbous streets of old 
London’”’? Howactual, too, are 
the “cider-coloured reaches” 
of the river Stowe, or “the 
little, green, cold-backed 
frogs,” and again “the enam- 
eled snake-skins’’; and what 
a decorative, perfumatory use 
he makes of the names of old 
English flowers, “lady-smocks 
and culverkeys”; what new 
life he brings to such old En- 
glish words as “barton,” for 
“courtyard”! Happy phrases 
and reflections, quickly wise, 
fall unobtrusively everywhere 
from his strong and sensitive 
pen: “An overzealous preoc- 
cupation with the _ illusive 
activities that belong to every- 
day life,’ “that misguided 
which so often 
seems to be associated with 
intelligence.” How finely as 
truly said is this of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s poetry: 

Yet this extraordinary 
verse, gouged out, word for 
word, line by line, from the 
very interstices of Hardy’s 
mental structure, has about 


it an idiosyncratic and 
twisted authenticity express- 


’ 
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ive of the very soul of the man’s originality. These poems are like 
knotted hedge-sticks, like ancient bell-hammers, like odd pieces of 
cottage furniture, or like the worm-eaten timber from a village bier 
that has borne away the corpses of a score of generations. 


Here is imaginative criticism that would have delighted Charles 
Lamb. And how medicinable for our “ present discontents”’ 
is this passage on Montaigne’s essays: 

In the mean, famished period in which we live, wherein ill-bred 


industrial commercialism masquerades as civilized life, how consoling, 
how infinitely restorative they are. 


And this passage, once more, from his paper on William Barnes: 


In his poetry there can be found no trace of that black salt of disil- 
lusionment, bitter to the taste as the milk of dandelions or the roots of 
certain weeds, that seem to have become so inseparable from the 
work of the poets of these latter years. Never for one single moment 
does he suspect the world of concealing, beneath human life, yawning 
gaps and ghastly insecurities! Nothing but what may be called 
“natural sorrows” ever darkens the brows of the simple folk whom he 
portrays. 


In a day of merely showy books, Mr. Powys has written one of 
those real books which, to adapt a phrase of his own, have their 
origin in the heart as well as in the head. Also, to give it an 
unfashionable recommendation, it is a book that does one good 
to read, a book that, by recalling our attention to his stalwart, 
wholesome, as well as charming “ worthies,” may enable us to 
reconsider the wisdom of meriting old Izaak Walton’s benediction 
on those “that are lovers of virtue, and dare trust in His provi- 
dence, and be quiet, and go a-Angling.” Here is balm for our 
neurasthenic souls beyond the reach of psychoanalysis, and the 
writing itself, so easy and distinguished, so steeped in quiet 
beauty, is a healing delight. It is all done, too, as kghtly as 
the turning of an omelet, or perhaps one should say an English 
pancake on Shrove Tuesday. 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson is another English essayist who is 
probably best-known in this country by his admirably inform- 
ing and entertaining book on “The Eighteen-Nineties,” a book 
which has made him something like the standard authority 
on that bizarre period which sowed the wind of which we 
are now reaping the whirlwind. By his fellow London- 
ers he has perhaps been 
most valued for his vigorous 
and catholie-minded literary 
magazine, To-day, one of the 
most vital organs of literary 
opinion ever produced in En- 
gland; at first, and for a long 
and successful career, a pop- 
ular weekly till the exigencies 
of the war reduced it to one 
of the most companionable of 
those miniature magazines, of 
which in this country Mr, 
Michael Monahan’s Papyrus 
and Phenix were the 
examples. 


best 


Mr. Jackson proved himself 
a creative editor in the best 
English tradition, and, while 
he has been assisted by certain 
“eminent hands,” his maga- 
zine has always borne the 
stamp of his own vigorous and 
sympathetic personality. He 
has a rare gift of eager ap- 
preciation, and has been of 
good service to two genera- 
tions, in that while he has 
held fast to what was valuable 
in the period in which he 
grew up, he has proved equally 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Case of the “"Young Novelist”’ 
yi the days of its blithe beginnings, in those alluring, 


“Tom 


“Roderick Random,” fiction has quite consistently kept 


far-off times otf Jones,’ “Clarissa Harlowe,”’ 
along one line of development. By this is not meant that it has 
restricted itself to one style of writing, or that it has refrained 
from reaching out to gather whatever treasure might tempt it 
in the vast storehouse of the imagination. Richardson and 
Fielding started with the familiar stories of domestic life, and 
their great narratives, almost epical in quality and compre- 
hensiveness, have come to be regarded as models in their way of 
the novel of character and manners. But from this primary 
stem of fiction have sprung a variety of branches that have 
So diversified, 
indeed, from the parent stock has this fruit become that it is 
It is 
there, nevertheless, and from that first humorous, delightful 


borne fruit each afterUts special kind and flavor. 
sometimes difficult to trace the ancestral connection. 


venture in domestic drama have grown our pure romances, 
novels of mystery, historical novels, social satires, detective 
stories, psychological studies—the collection is a multifarious 
one, and its typical heroes, running all the way from Ivanhoe, 
David Copperfield, Pendennis, Rochester, to Sherlock Holmes 
and Babbitt, are bewildering enough if they are to be classed as 
members of the one family. Yet they are of one family, the 
family of the creative imagination; and they have this in com- 
mon, that they are born to entertain those of us who choose 
to follow their adventures. 


HAT seems to have been from the first the chief aim of the 
novelist—to entertain. In achieving this purpose he has 
adopted certain methods and themes while avoiding others. 
The province of the novelist, at least until now, has been quite 
distinct from that of the scientist, the philosopher, the theologian. 
One would as soon look among the problems of Euclid for an 
account of the Faery Queen’s revels as for a dissertation on re- 
ligious polemics in the novels of Scott or Dickens. The avoidance 
of religion as a theme for his art has been, indeed, a marked 
characteristic of the writer of fiction ever since the days of 
Richardson and Fielding. It is quite possible, too, that this very 
avoidance has gained for fiction, in the minds of many, its classi- 
fication under “profane literature,’ as well as the occasional 
rebuke, merited or otherwise, that this or that novel is irreligious 
in its tendency. The deliberate choice of religion—or, rather, 
theology—as a theme for a novel found its first conspicuous 
example some thirty-five years ago in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere,” a book that, read in cold blood to-day, and 
with a retrospective glance at the furore it once aroused, seems 
quite negligible as a work of art, however important it may 


still be considered as a religious tract. Curiously enough, 


in the same year with “ Robert Elsmere” appeared Mrs. Deland’s 
“John Ward, Preacher,” and thereafter several lesser attempts to 
use religion as a subject for treatment in the novel, culminating 
ten years ago in Winston Churchill’s “The Inside of the Cup,” 
and, more recently, in Mr. Wells’s “The Soul of a Bishop,” 
together with that much-talked-of portion of “Mr. Britling,” 
afterward elaborated in “God the Invisible King.” 


UDGED by the standards of creative art alone, none of these 

novels founded upon a purely religious theme offer a conspic- 
uous and lasting contribution to imaginative literature. Hence 
it might be argued that the lapse, in choice of subject, from the 
example set by Fielding and Richardson, and followed by prac- 
tically all their great descendants, is a disastrous innovation 
that the novelist, concerned solely in the art of story-telling, 
would do well to avoid. There is a natural hesitancy, however, 
that forbids the setting of arbitrary limits to a form of literary 
art that has developed such astonishing possibilities since its 
inception in modern times. The great religious novel may not 
have been written as yet; but that does not prove the inadequacy 
of fiction as a vehicle for the development of some great, con- 
vincing religious theme in the future. Meantime, there is the 
question, discust elsewhere by Mrs. Wasson in this number of 
the INTERNATIONAL Book ReEvIEw, as to whether the novel, in 
the hands of “the young novelist,” has grown irreligious. 


RS. WASSON’S criticism will be accepted as valid, or 

rejected wholly or in part, largely according to the pre- 
conceived individual bias of the reader. Discussions of this 
kind usually have this result, and it is this inevitability that has 
tended to keep religion as a leading theme out of our fiction. The 
progress of the latter, however, especially as seen in certain lines 
of development of the novel during the last thirty-five years, 
seems to open up a new field for the novelist, and it is because of 
this- evident and, in some respects, quite logical tendency that 
Mrs. Wasson’s analysis gains in importance. But, on behalf 
of “the young novelist” and the part he is said to be playing 
in this literary evolution—or shall it be called*retrogression?— 
one feels like appealing to history. Instances enough are there 
for the finding, in which the young innovator, possest of a new 
idea or a new method, for the flaunting of which he is held in 
suspicion as a subverter of morals or religion by his own gen- 
eration, but who turns out to be, with the lapse of time, either 
quite innocuous, or else the teacher of an ideal that can not be 
immediately realized. 


HIS palliation derived from history may not, of course, be in 

the least relevant to the specific instances advanced by Mrs. 
Wasson. Because one young innovator, condemned by the con- 
servative critics among his contemporaries, proves to be a 
harbinger of light for those who come after him is no reason for 
placing all innovators, young or old, in the same enviable cate- 
gory. The youthful iconoclast has a ruthless, uncompromising 
way of going about his work that makes it difficult for the by- 
stander to see clearly what he would be at, to judge of his sin- 
cerity of motive as well as the actuality of his achievement, and 
thus he does not easily come into the right and final perspective 
of history until long after his labors are finished. But in the 
case of the young novelist, whether or not the criticism regarding 
his religion—or lack of religion—is well founded, the interesting 
fact remains that he is developing fiction along lines that here- 
tofore have been closed, or only sporadically attempted. If new 
paths are being opened to the writer of fiction, the opportunity to 
follow them is equally within reach of the religious or the ir- 
religious novelist. Until recently religion was an interdicted 
subject for fiction. That the barriers are down to-day is sig- 
nificant of much for good or ill—but principally for good—in the 
development of those deeper currents of literature that hitherto, 
largely through popular indifference, have remained unplumbed. 

CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
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Mark Twain Stands and Delivers 
By Brander Matthews 


ARK TWAIN disliked 
the drudgery of lec- 
turing, of constant 

traveling, of being in the ap- 
pointed place at the appointed 
hour, of having to say the same 
things over and over again, no 
matter how tired he might be or 
how out of sorts. But he de- 
lighted in speaking, in playing 
upon the feelings of his hearers, 
in making them laugh and in 
making them think. Like the 
rest of us, he liked to do that 
which he knew he could do well. 
It has been my good fortune to 
listen to most of the famous 
after-dinner speakers of the last 
generation—James Russell Lowell 
and George William Curtis, 
Joseph H. Choate and Horace 
Porter; and no one of them was 
better than Mark Twain was— 
when he was at his best. Not 
often did he disappoint his audience, but now and again this mis- 
fortune did befall him. He suffered for years from the memory 
of his blank failure at the dinner given to Whittier in 1877; and 
I recall more than one other occasion when he did not come up 
to expectation—notably a supper given by Augustin Daly to 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, when Mark lowered the tempera- 
ture by reading a long and hopelessly inappropriate essay on 
the New England clam! 

“These are our failures,”’ as Beau Brummell’s valet explained; 
and they were only a few. More often than not Mark’s was 
“the speech of the evening.” He triumphed so often in the 
difficult art of after-dinner speaking, he was so completely a 
master of the craft, he had to his credit so many speeches which 
were excellent in every way, with the special excellence that 
only he could attain, that his friends used to beg him to gather 
into a book the best of his addresses for the benefit of those who 
had not heard him. To one of my letters urging him to this task, 
he answered, “I reckon it’s a good idea to collect the speeches.” 
But later, when I had repeated my suggestion, he wrote back, 
“There isn’t going to be any volume of speeches, because I am 
too lazy to collect them and revise them.” 

What Mark was too indolent to do for himself was done for 
him not long after his death. A volume was published in 1910 
entitled “Mark Twain’s Speeches,” a volume of more than four 
hundred pages, which revealed itself as a hasty and careless piece 
of book-making, devoid of discrimination and deficient in arrange- 
ment. Apparently it was put together casually from a scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings. The name of the editor was not given 
on the title-page, and I do not know who was responsible for it. 
Now, after thirteen years, this inadequate collection has been 
superseded by the present volume, (‘) skilfully edited and arranged, 
so far as may be, in chronological sequence. As many of the 
speeches are here printed for the first time from Mark’s manu- 
script, I assume that we are indebted to the devoted labor of 


(}) Mark Twatn’s SPEECHES. With an introduction by Albert Bigelow 
Paine and an appreciation by William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1923. 396 pp. $2.25. 





MARK TWAIN VISITS HIS BIRTHPLACE 


Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, whose 
life of Mark I believe to be the 
best biography of an American 
man of letters’ which has yet 
been written — possibly even 
better than Lounsbury’s life of 
Fenimore Cooper, and I could 
not give it higher praise. 

I have noted that in this satis- 
factory volume the speeches are 
arranged in chronological order 
and that many of them are here 
printed from Mark’s own manu- 
script. Each of these facts is 
important. To take the latter 
first, many of those who are 
lucky enough to have heard Mark 
speak, in his easy fashion, with 
his customary drawl, with his 
seeming spontaneity, with his 
frequent pauses while he was 
obviously questing the exact word 
he wanted—probably many of 
those who have heard Mark when 
he was standing and delivering, will be surprized to learn that 
Mark had ever written out in advance what had fallen upon their 
ears as the apparent improvization of the moment. But this 
ought not to have surprized any one who had given thought to 
the art of the orator, the principles of which are as imperative 
upon the after-dinner speaker as upon the deliverer of a more 
formal address. He must seem spontaneous, of course, but for 
the most part, spontaneity is the result of thorough preparation. 
The art of after-dinner speaking is like other arts and those who 
succeeded in it owe their success to three things, an innate gift, 
of course, an intuitive understanding of its principles, and finally, 
incessant practise. Perhaps I ought to add—as a fourth qualifica- 
tion—a rich endowment of the mimetic faculty, of the art of 
acting. Mark Twain was a born actor as well as a trained artist. 
Because he was an artist, he prepared himself, whenever it was 
possible; and in such preparation he shrank from no labor. 

No one knew him better than Howells; and in the brief appre- 
ciation prefixt to this volume Howells has told us that Mark’s 


near-failures were the error of a rare trust to the spontaneity in 
which other speakers confide, or are believed to confide, when they 
are on their feet. He knew that from the beginning of oratory the 
orator’s spontaneity was for the silence and solitude of the closet 
where he mused his words to an imagined audience; that this was the 
use of orators from Demosthenes and Cicero up and down. He 
studied every word and syllable, and memorized them by a system 
of mnemonics peculiar to himself, consisting of an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of things on a table—knives, forks, salt cellars; inkstands, pens, 
boxes, or whatever was at hand—which stood for points and clauses 
and climaxes, and were at once indelible diction and constant sug- 
gestion. He studied every tone and every gesture, and he forecast 
the result with the real audience from its result with that imagined 
audience. Therefore it was beautiful to see him and to hear him; 
he rejoiced in the pleasure he gave and the blows of surprize which 
he dealt; and because he had his end in mind he knew when to stop. 


As we turn the pages of this volume it is not difficult for us to 
single out the speeches which Mark wrote, corrected, polished, 
studied and rehearsed, those in which he did his best, than which 
there could be none better. They are often rollickingly extrava- 
gant in their humor; but they are also likely to contain passages 
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of exquisite artistry, like the description of the ice-storm in the 
famous speech on the weather of New England: 


If we hadn’t our bewitching autumn foliage, we should still have 
to credit the weather with one feature which compensates for all its 
bullying vagaries—the ice-storm—when a leafless tree is clothed 
with ice from the bottom to the top—ice that is as bright and clear 
as crystal; when every bough and twig is strung with ice-beads, 
frozen dewdrops, and the whole tree sparkles cold and white like 
the Shah of Persia’s diamond plume. Then the wind waves the 
branches and the sun comes out and turns all those myriads of beads 
and drops to prisms that glow and burn and flash with all manners 
of colored fires, which change and change again with inconceivable 
rapidity from blue to red, from red to green, and green to gold,—the 
tree becoming a spraying fountain, a very explosion of dazzling 
jewels; and it stands there the acme, the climax, the supremest pos- 
sibility in art or nature of bewildering, intoxicating, intolerable 
magnificance. One can not make the words too strong. 


A passage like that is not produced on the spur of the moment. 
It could be wrought only by fasting and prayer. And it exhibits 
the range of Mark’s marvelous vocabulary and his command 
over the exact noun and the necessary adjective. That Howells 
described correctly Mark’s own method is made plain by Mark’s 
admissions in more than one of these speeches, more particularly 
in the first of all, on “Speech-Making Reform,” from which I 
must quote two self-revelatory passages. He asserted that the 
masters of after-dinner speaking 


have learnt their art by long observation and by slowly compacted 
experience; so now they know what they did not know at first, that 
the best and most telling speech is not the actual impromptu one, 
but the counterfeit of it; they know that the speech is best worth 
listening to which has been carefully prepared in private and tried 
on a plaster cast, or an empty chair, or any other appreciative object 
that will keep quiet until the speaker has got his matter and his 
delivery limbered up so that they will seem impromptu to an audience 


(p. 2). 


And a little later in the same speech he explained how the 
accomplished speaker, master of his trade, 


will soar long, in the most beautiful way, on the wings of a practised. 
memory, heaving in a little decayed grammar here, and a litle wise 
tautology there, and a little neatly counterfeited embarrassment 
yonder, and a little finely acted stumbling and stammering for a 
word, rejecting this word and that, and finally getting the right one, 


and fetching it out with ripping effect, and with the glad look of a 
man who has got out of a bad hobble entirely by accident—and 
wouldn’t take a hundred dollars down for that accident; and every 
now and then he will sprinkle you in one of those happy turns on 
something that has previously been said; and at last, with supreme 
art, he will catch himself, when in the very act of sitting down, and 
lean over the table and fire a parting rocket, in the way of an after- 
thought, which makes everybody stretch his mouth as it goes up, 
and dims the very stars in heaven when it explodes. And yet that 
man has been practising that afterthought and that attitude for 

about a week (pp. 3-4). 

I have left myself little space to deal with the other important 
feature of this improved edition of Mark’s speeches, its chrono- 
logical arrangement. This arrangement is not strictly chronologi- 
cal, because it was not always possible to find the precise date of 
delivery. But it is approximately accurate; and it enables us to 
see the growth of Mark’s skill as a speaker and his own develop- 
ment from an adroit funmaker, aiming mainly at the evoking of 
refreshing laughter, to the sober-minded, saddened, yet cheerful, 
observer of humanity. He expected little of this life and nothing 
from any life hereafter. He was utterly disenchanted, but he 
was never morose or malignant. His wisdom had ripened; his 
toleration had broadened; and his humor, less exuberant it may 
be, was as effervescing as ever. He found solace in his univer- 
sally acclaimed popularity. The recognition, which had come to 
him late in life, warmed his heart; and he joyed in coming before 
the public and in savoring the affection in which he was held. 
It delighted him that without ceasing to be an individual, he had 
become, as it were, an institution. He was greatly gratified by 
the degree with which Oxford honored him, and perhaps almost 
as much by the privilege of wearing a gown of startling hues. 
This gown, like the white suit he invented for his own constant 
use, winter and summer, enabled him to achieve the conspicu- 
ousness, the relish for which had survived in him ever since his 
boyish days when he was Tom Sawyer. 

The latest speeches, especially those he made in England when 
he went over to get his gown, are less evidently prepared. He was 
able to speak out of the fulness of his heart. In fact, the latest 
set-speech in this volume to be built up with all the resources of 
his art was that delivered at the dinner to celebrate his seventieth 


birthday, December 5, 1905. And I can not end this review more 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Celebrating the Tercentenary of a Famous Book 
By Paul Kaufman 


ROM twenty shillings in | 
1623 to forty thousand 
dollars in 1923 for a copy 

of Shakespeare! This is the 

story of the rise of the valuation 

in three centuries. It shows in 

terms of mere money why we 

celebrate in this year the 300th 
anniversary of the greatest book 
written in the English language— 
the first collection of the plays 
of the world’s greatest writer, 
now called the First Folio of 

Shakespeare. (*) 

But for this rescue of more than 
half his work, we should now have 
only half a Shakespeare. For | 
during his lifetime only sixteen 
of the dramas came straggling 
into print. He died in 1616, 
leaving not a trace of the other 
twenty. Silence had apparently | 
closed over them forever. Like | 
mostofhiscontemporariesheseems 
not to have cared! “The cloud- | 
capp’d towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces’”’ of his imagination had ap- 
parently dissolved (as he makes 
Prospero say in “The. Tempest,” 
and “like this insubstantial pa- 
geant faded,” leaving “not a rack 
behind.” Then in 1623, by the 
happiest of inspirations, two of 
his actor-friends—John Heminge | : 
and Henry Condell—rescued from =| 
scattered manuscripts and pub- | 
lished “not for their age alone 
but for all time’’ more than half 
his dramatic works. Here is the shining bead-roll of the rescued 
plays: - 





LO 


“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
“The Comedy of Errors,” 
“King John,” 

“The Taming of the Shrew,” 
wAssYoudlikelt,” 90 
“Twelfth Night,” 

““All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
“Measure for Measure,” 
“Macbeth,” 

“Julius Ceesar,”’ 
“Coriolanus,” 

“Antony and Cleopatra,” 
““Cymbeline,” 

““A Winter’s Tale,” 

“The Tempest.” 





non-Shakesperean plays: “Henry VI” (three parts), “Timon of 
Athens,” and “Henry VIII.” Here are nine of the twelve come- 
dies, five of the ten histories, and six of the fourteen tragedies, 


(1) Mr. Winuinn SHAKESPEARES Comepties, Histories, & TRAGEDIES. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies. London: Printed by 
Isaac Jaggard, and Ed. Blount. 1623. (Photographic facsimile of the 
foregoing with introduction by J. O. Halliwell Phillips. Svo, Cloth, 
over 1000 pages. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.50.) 


oo 


~ COMEDIES, 





ADO N 
‘Printed oo Ifaac laggard, and eS Blount. 16 za 


TITLE PAGE OF THE FIRST FOLIO IN REDUCED FACSIMILE 


almost any one of which would 
make its author immortal. What 
a salvaging was this! 

Hence this 300th anniversary 
year calls for more than passing 
notice, tho it may not appeal 
to popular sentiment so strongly 
as did the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death in 1916. Shake- 
speare’s productive career had 
ended some time before his death, 
however; he had _ broken his 
magic wand of creation with 
Prospero in “The Tempest”’ five 
years before. Yet this is the 
human way, apparently—to cele- 
brate birth and death more than 
the achievements which make 
significant the span of the years 
_| “rounded with a sleep.” 

. To every admirer of the man 
,| from Stratford, however—and 
who, indeed, exeept Bernard 
Shaw, is not?—every fact about 
this volume of thirty-six plays is 
of engrossing interest. I shall, 
therefore, outline what we know 
about its getting launched into 
existence, describe the essential 
features of its appearance and ar- 
rangement, mention a few of the 
more notable copies now trea- 
sured, and pictured especially the 
| priceless Turbutt copy recently 
discovered as the original one de- 
posited for copyright, a fact which, 
outside of asmall circle of scholars, 
is so far unknown in America. 

On November 8,- 1623, the simple entry was made in the 
so-called Stationers’ Register, which corresponded te our copy- 
right record: 








Mr. Blount: Isaak Jaggard. Entred for their copie under the 
hands of M®: Doctor Worrall and M®: Cole, Warden, M®- William 
Shakspeers Comedyes, Histories and Tragedyes, soe manie of the 
said copyes as are not formerly entred to other men, viz’, Comedyes. 
The Tempest. Two gentlemen of Verona. Measure for Measure. 
The Comedy of Errors. As you like it. All’s well that ends well. 
Twelft Night. The winters tale. Histories. The thirde part of 
Henry the sixt. Henry theeight. Tragedies. Coriolanus.. Timon 
of Athens. Julius Cesar. Mackbeth. Anthonie and Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline. 


Thus was the First Folio officially “born.” Only those plays 
are enumerated, as will be noticed, which were “not formerly 
entred to other men”’; that is, which had not been published in 
separate quarto form by various other printers (1 and 2 ‘“‘ Henry 
VI,” “ King John,” and “The Taming of the Shrew”’ were thriftily 
omitted because older versions of plays with the same titles, now 
revised by Shakespeare, had been eatered previously. (It cost 
sixpence to “enter”? a publication!) Only the names of the 
printers, “Mr. Blount and Isaak Jaggard,” appear in this official 
record, but it was really a small syndicate of printers and book- 
sellers—Wilhiam Jaggard, the chief printer to the city of London; 
William Aspley, and John Smethwick, besides Edward Blount, 
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all of whose names appear at the end of the Folio, and who bore 
the financial risk. They could pay no greater tribute to Shakes- 
peare’s popularity than to embark on this enterprise, for up to 
that time, and indeed for over sixty years later, when the second 
folio of Beaumont.and Fletcher appeared in 1679, no other En- 
glish dramatist was considered worth the risk of so large a volume. 
When Ben Jonson, the literary lion of those “spacious times,” 
published his “ Works,” consisting of only nine pieces, in 1616, 
not only the title but the venture was novel. These printers, 
however, made a shrewd estimate of the public taste, added a 
dash o$-daring, and made the plunge. To them all praise! 

The chief credit must go, however, to the editors, Heminge 
and Condell. Heminge was manager of the famous Globe Theater 
occupied by Shakespeare’s company, and Condell was closely 
associated with him in the staging of the plays. Their names 
appear in the list of twenty-six “Principall Actors in all these 
plays,” which is the last item in the introductory matter of the 
Folio. That they were valued friends of the dramatist is proved 
by the bequest in his will: “To my fellowes, John Hemynge, 
Richard Burbage, and Henry Condell, XX VIs. VIIId. a peece to 
buy them ringes.”’ Through their close dramatic association 
with Shakespeare they were probably the only ones in a position 
to dig up the old manuscript copies of his plays lying around 
neglected in odd corners. Unquestionably, they were encouraged 
by the success of the quarto editions of nine reprinted plays, which 
William Jaggard had brought out in 1619, and which were creating 
a still greater demand for the dramatist’s works. Soon after 
that time they probably conceived the idea of rescuing more of 
them, as each passing year made 
their loss more inevitable. The 
actual copies kept at the theater 


: and ili | ‘ 
had perished when the Globe een rt Eero 
was burned in 1613. Heminge Ne. Matias. a 






Jal, Masic. 
Nar Your Lady Mother is comsning ro yer chaaher, 
dag broke\be wary looke abour. 

ig, Thee window lee day in and lec life out. 
Bem. Farewell farewell ofte ‘Gh and le detecud, © 
fad, Asrthow gone for Lowe, Lord ay Hushaad,Friead, 

qmsithaste Sram thes carry day tn che hone 
. fPorsra mance there are meny dayes, 


and Condell were therefore obliged 
to scour among the old actors to 
inquire if they had any parts of 
= e 
Will Shakespeare’s plays. At’ , eee 
last they managed, as we have Lee Fasc Sees 
Tui} om no oportaaitic, 
seen, to gather up no less than Taco coer a preva Loe et 
F > 7 fal, O think? we thall curr witet ageine ? 
twenty of them. What would Ram. 1 doobeie oas,socbatfthete wars Chall ferue 
to ingl Me OGet nem nDitane ial 
T LV _ y 5 aS } od! #03 Diainin: 
we not give to-day to see a single | he OC ee ee 
page of one of those dog-eared, | Bnyertgie enor te nt hp Es 
soiled manuscripts, some perhaps Dita dtnke led, ad, Ext. 
. e ° Forcune si) lithe 
in Shakespeare’s own hand, from Pepa pengeabepprercaenisr see 
° That isrenown’d fer faith ? be fickle Fortoae: 
which those actors first learned Eorthea | hapstton wilvoce kerpe him long, 
the lines of Rosalind, Viola, 
Macbeth, Cleopatra, Prospero! 
In collecting these manuscripts 
we can be sure that they took 
the “care and paine” which they 
profest in their dedication “To 
the Great Variety of Readers” 
in the Folio. But how much 


Bur fend hies backe. 
Emer Kiother. 
Lad, HoDesghterare UY p 2 
correcting and general editing 


tel Who iftthar calls oes Lady Mocher. 
iste.aor dowas fo late, or yp % early ? 

What ensccaftom’d caufe procares ber hither > 

Lad, Why how tow fadser? 

det. Madam Lam oor ercil. 

Lad. Emseaore weeping foc your Cozins death ? 
Whar wilt chon wath hive from his grauc wich teares 
dedifthos could’ thos touid'tt tbr make him hue ¢ 
Therefore hanes deme, foare gricie fhewes rmuch of Love, 
Barmach of gheke,thewes iT fore waar of wit, 

tnt. Yet ler toe weepe,torfuch a feeling loffe, 

isd. Sothall youtecie the loft, bur aot the Fetend 
Which you for. z 

Aad, Feeling lo the ioffe, 4 
Teannon chute Sue caee weepette Friend, | 

Le, Well Girle,chow oreep nor fs much for bis death, 
Asthat she Villnine fives which Gasgheer'dhim, 


they did, we know not. We take te hahaa see re 
: iy Pardes > 
as a harmless tho mistaken veces e 


And yore man hike he dal Piva Heat” 


Lad, Thetis becaaleghe Praitor Heest / 


tribute to the dramatist their 


statement (in the same dedica- _ [Would nome beet weighty 


Lad. Weevil Have vetigerace for ix, feate how aoc, 


It. 1 Madat from theteéch of theft my hades 
. “ 
0 ; x7 Vv arse Then weepete more liefeddta onetn Ptenras, 
ti n) au ne at cape Pie ae Rtg do a 
sae - x ine him fach an vanccaftond dite, “ot 
recel\ ec from him a lot in his Eecmanenr as 
papers”; it is a misleading state- ue eee 


ment, as it is unlikely that they 
had much in his actual hand- 
writing, but it bears out Ben 
Jonson’s report: “I remember 
the players have often mentioned 
it as an honour to Shakespeare, IN ENGLISH, 

that in his writing, whatsoever IN’ ACT IL OF “ 
he penn’d, hee never blotted out OF THE FIRST FOLIO. 
a line. My answer hath beene, 
would he had blotted a thou- 


ab eta aan ~~ Nnr 











Wich Rome, ci Ihehoid him, Dead tReet 
3s ay a 
Madam if you cobld fodouc tersaue 7) | 1 


sand.’”’ We could devoutly wish, in the midst of our gratitude, 
that the editors had “blotted” and proofread their copy for the 
Folio with far greater care, for the persistent, almost ubiquitous 
errors in spelling and other typographical detail, as well as the 
corrupt readings, have been a serious embarrassment to all sub- 
sequent editors, at the same time supplying a happy hunting- 
ground for the misguided Baconians. 

For the most part, according to the standards of their time, 
they did their best with their manuscript texts, some of which 
were prompt-books, much bescribbled; others, versions hastily 
written off by some one from an actual performance in the theater. 
For no less than twenty plays they have given us the only au- 
thority. Nor should we forget that for no less than eight plays 
already printed in the quarto they furnished an independent 
manuscript version—namely: “Richard III,” “The Merry 
Wives,” “Henry Fifth,” “Othello,” “Lear,” “2 Henry TV)? 
and “Troilus and Cressida.” In some of these the Folio version 
makes important additions and improvements; in others the 
existing quartos are superior. For all the other plays, eight in 
number, the Folio follows the quartos with minor changes. Shakes- 
pearean editors must, therefore, consult the Folio carefully for 
the sixteen plays which it merely reprints. 

At the same time, Heminge and Condell stretched the bounds 
of truth and propriety in playing up the superiority of their text 
over all previous versions. It was not perhaps literally true, as 
the title-page declares, that these works were now “published 
according to the True Originall Copies’”—which is decidedly 
ambiguous. It was still more misleading for them to assert in 
their dedication to their readers: 
11 “Before, you were abus’d with 
diverse stolne, and surreptitious 
copies, maimed and deformed 








fat, indeed concer thilthe hdeted™ 
cheact fo foc a kishaan vex -**> 






















Re mtr i by the frauds and stealthes of 
Tokar hase eo, we injurious imposters,’ and to an- 
Verslishosyocttatuincuacatar ot) nounce, with fulsome but engag- 
Ake. Fingh doow the orexnrs, aid He tind tech « inan, i ine self lati 
taining ing self-congratulation, that these 
SONS sf E i & 
What ste heqioetecch pect Esdyhigh plays “are now offer’d to your 
| view cur'd, and perfec one 
One who om : ‘ , 2 > 
feo este snassiey eee view cur’d, and perfect of their 
at thae ezpette not nor Llookc sas for, > ¢ Sie 6 ‘ 7 
ta. Biuhiow penne en are limbes; and all the rest [their 
See eee new contributions] absolute in 
Countie 2. faa ’ .. < 
Soiapiy heigl ina their numbers, as he conceived 
love by Sains Paors < 
Hi lisllgncenhcue thes SEYOR Aaa , them.” Would that this san- 
Tiwonder acthis baft.rhsr i matt wed 6° | . . 
Bie he cha fhonld be Hosband counes ve vedo '  guine picture were accurate! If 
es Leiee nee : ES ] ld 
not marri¢ 2 
reubees mc otone < we only could possess the plays 
ather thee’ Pari. The indeed, i i 
Ae ee ee perfect of their limbes .. . 
Ad cc howe wiliakestae yo hands. absolute as he conceived 
Enter C. aed - . 
Be eee them!” More important still: 
. Wheashe Son for the carrh dca carn : 
ba beth Suiecofay Beebe Sane, ie if we only could know what 
creines pO wrTIE! ye . (+ : 
Gonson (a Centar Gy mharfatincene,? © * plays and what parts of certain 
Thov counserfain Backeys Sease Pod: aseal “ l 
Peay par vise, - plays the master really did not 
2 wd } ] 
Sr er. veh etre eo conceive”! The editor who 
Wilkens eoag enon | could tell us that—he were an 
Rested oa - © 
ete meget ; editor indeed. 
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trigdeo ber 
Cap, Soft,take me with ya, atte wth, ws 
How, will the nade beh Looe gine ve ring 


The result of the unquestion- 
able “care and paine”’ of Hem- 


Is the not pronePadch the socBoaat her bleh, 1 ‘ i 
pees hier inge and Condell is a volume of 
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THIS IS THE MOST INTERESTING PAGE IN ANY SINGLE BOOK 
BEING OPPOSITE THE FAMOUS BALCONY SCENE 


ROMEO AND JULIET TURBUTT COPY 


AWAY BY OXFORD STUDENTS, WHO HAD TO READ IT CHAINED 


in the tallest extant copy 134% 
by 834 inches, running double 
columns with 66 lines to the 
column. The paper is rather in- 
ferior, measured by the stand- 
ard of finer folios of the time, 
and is water-marked with a 
crown and “H.C.” The type, 
as can be seen in the full-sized 
facsimile of Hamlet’s “To be or 
not to be,” is 11-point, called 


OTE THE EDGE COMPLETELY worn -Mediaan, closely corresponding 
to Didot. All the ornaments 
UP IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY were in stock, and were not 
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THE READING-ROOM OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, AS IT APPEARED WHEN THE STUDENTS READ THE ORIGINAL FIRST FOLIO OF 


SHAKESPEARE, NOW CALLED THE TURBUTT COPY. 


especially designed for’ this volume; some had been used in the 
1603 “ Book of Common Prayer,” and the same tail-piece, interest- 
ingly enough, adorned the end of Boccaccio’s “ Decameron,” 
printed by Isaac Jaggard in 1620. As already intimated, the 
typographical accuracy is distinctly below par: proofreading was 
both hasty and unintelligent. For, besides numerous mis- 
spellings and other mistakes in words, the punctuation, pagina- 
tion, and the use of capitals and italics are freakish; the headlines 
are not infrequently wrong; and passages in foreign languages 
are often so garbled as to be unintelligible. Sir Sidney Lee con- 
jectures that Jaggard’s printing-office must have been under- 
manned in that summer season three hundred years ago, when the 
type was being set. Perhaps some of the typesetters who be- 
longed to the union were out on strike. If so, they helped to 
provide extra labor for a whole army of scholars, who have toiled 
for over two hundred years to restore the plays “ perfect of their 
limbes.”’ 

Besides correction of errors, we demand certain trimmings, to 
which Shakespeare, like his contemporaries, was indifferent. 
Until Nicholas Rowe, the poet laureate of Queen Anne’s time, 
gave us the first modern edition in 1709, only eight of the plays 
boasted their dramatis persone. Nor was the elementary feature 
of division into acts and scenes regarded as essential, for in only 
seventeen plays in the Folio is the division made fully; in thirteen 
only partially, and six not at all. Rowe supplied all these 
requisites, as well as many exits and entrances and other stage 
directions, which the Folio omitted. 

Of the total numbered pages, the comedies, beginning with 
“The Tempest” and ending with “The Winter’s Tale,” run from 
1 to 303; the histories (paged over again), from “King John” to 
“Henry VIII,” 1-232; and the tragedies, from “Coriolanus” to 
“Cymbeline”. (which we now class as a comedy), 1 to 399. 
“Troilus and Cressida,” of which only parts are Shakespeare’s, 
is a stray, being started originally after “Romeo and Juliet,” 
then removed and inserted before the tragedies; it comprises 
twenty-nine pages, twenty-seven of them unnumbered. It is 
not listed in the “catalog” of the plays prefixt to the text. 
By this treatment the original editors registered the doubts about 
this drama which remain unsettled to this day. “ Pericles” did 
not appear until the third folio of 1663. The shortest play, “The 
Comedy of Errors,” takes up sixteen pages (85-100), and “ Hamlet,” 
the longest, thirty-eight (152-156 and 257-280.)* 

Introducing the whole collection are nine pages of what Shake- 
speare might have called “the farced title running fore the King.” 


*This is the most flagrant instance of the erratic paging. ‘The type- 
setter skipped 100 numbers and continued without change to the end of 
the volume. Thus the tragedies are 100 pages shorter than appears at 
first sight. 


IT WAS CHAINED TO THE SHELVES SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND 


Much of the matter 1s, in fact, so invaluable, that if I had to choose 
I would keep it in place of a whole play such as “Timon of Athens.” 
First facing the title-page come Ben Jonson’s ten lines of verse, 
“To the Reader,” which neatly apologize for the rather crude 
copperplate engraving of Shakespeare made by Martin Droeshout: 


This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life: 
O, could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 
But, since he can not, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. Bas 


After the title-page comes the formal, fulsome dedication of 


some 450 words, “'To the most noble and incomparable pair of 
brethren, William Earl of Pembroke, and Philip Earl of Mont- 
gomery” by “your Lordshippes most bounden, John Heminge 
and Henry Condell’’; in which they announce that they have 
collected “the remaines of your servant Shakespeare . 
Orphanes . . 
only to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend & Fellow alive.’ 
With this necessary, conventional duty performed, Heminge and 
Condell then lay themselves out in a longer address “To the 
Great Variety of Readers 
but spell’’—vilifying previous editions, extolling the unique 
virtues of their collection, as we have already seen, and urging 
especially the purchase of the volume. 
tion of this advertising, we derive from their description indis- 
pensable information about the collecting of the “copy” for 
the Folio and the attitude of the reading public toward its already 
illustrious author. 


Bee bes 
. without ambition either of selfe-profit or fame: 





from the most able, to him that can 


Allowing for the exaggera- 


Equally important are the magnificent thirty nine rimed coup- 
lets of tribute pronounced by Ben Jonson “To the Memory of 


my Beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare; and what 


+7 


he has left us.” This is perhaps the most memorable poetic 
estimate of an author in the whole range of literature, supplying 
more oft-quoted utterances about Shakespeare than any other 


source: 
Soule of the Age! 
The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakespeare, rise. 


Thou art a Moniment, without a tombe, 
And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
Thus does he address his most formidable rival, who had 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Panorama of American Life in Iwo Novels 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


HE buying of a novel by a man-in-the-street is to-day an 
unsafe process. Two dollars is worth something—for 
instance, you can get a first-rate omelet, at a first-rate 
place, with mushrooms, for $2; and a man who travels much 
very often discovers, when he has secured a novel at a bookstand, 


that he would have preferred the omelet; but the eggs have 


been broken and there is no redress. One can not depend on 
those brilliant commendations which one author gives another, 
and one has not always time to read the reviews. The “brilliant” 
jackets are often a stimulant, but no guide. 

In the old days one knew what to expect. Ouida offered you 
a regular diet, as invariable as our grapefruit for breakfast; and 
later, after the “House of Mirth,” one thought for a time, one 
knew what to expect of Mrs. Wharton. 

Let us hope that after this the constant reader will know what 
to expect from Mr. Irving Bacheller—and that it will always be 
a quick-moving and interesting panorama of life, with no preten- 
sions to psychoanalysis or any other thing that may stop the 
course of the story. Mr. Bacheller seems to believe that if 
a man has a.story to tell, he ought to tell it, without padding or 
unnecessary personal observations. “The Scudders” (’) has all 
the artless lucidity of “ Marie Chapdelaine.”’ 

The Scudders, their children and all their friends and acquain- 
tances, are Americans; but that does not make them typically 
American, as Mr. Bacheller imagines it does. It is not typically 
American to be immersed in the pursuit of money, to be filled with 
an inordinate desire for the luxuries that money can buy. There is, 
perhaps, one difference between the European desire for money 
and the American business avarice—that, while the European 
desires the ease 
of enjoying him- 
self, the Amer- 
ican devotee of 
dollars never 
grows weary of 
the pursuit of 
money. He re- 
sembles, in a 
manner, the 
nymphs and 
their . pursuers 
on Keats’s Gre- 
cian urn. It is 
refreshing to 
find that Mr. 
Bacheller does 
not blame the 
late war for the 
commercialism, 
the love of lux- 
ury, the lack of 
spirituality and 
the sensual- 
ity of the Scud- 
ders. Take 
Great Britain, 
for example—if 
one looks back to the period before the war, one can hardly help 
agreeing with the Turk, educated at Oxford, who said that “if 








From a photograph by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


(1) Tue Scuppers. A Story of To-day. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 1923, 


By Irving Bacheller. 
$1.50 





A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 
(West Fourth Street, New York) 


the fashionable English novel represented English life in 1912 
it would be a good thing for the world if such a life were wiped 
out altogether.” The evils that Mr. Bacheller points out in his 
well-written and thoughtful and graphic book are evils that have 
existed since modern civilization had its beginning. 

The thesis of the novel is exprest when the Honorable Socrates 
Potter, the teller of the story, answers Elisa Perkins’s question— 
“T wonder what’s the matter with us, anyway?” 


“First, what’s America?” says the Honorable Socrates. ‘‘It’s the 
sum of many units—home, church, school, literature, business, gov- 
ernment. ‘The home is the biggest part of it. What has happened 
in the homes of our country? The home I knew in my youth had 
a pair of real parents to look after it. With them the job of being 
parents was the main thing. They worked at it early and late. 
They looked after the farm, the store or tlfe shop, but mainly the 
business of their lives was bringing up children. There was the great 
issue. The girls were like the family plate and linen. They were 
looked after and kept spotless. All eyes were upon them. It was 
not meanness. It was a God-given instinct. They were priceless 
treasure of the House of Life. Why? Because they were to be the 
keepers of the young. The golden key of the future was to be com- 
mitted to them. People knew that without pure women nothing 
could be pure. 

“The world has suffered many a drowning since Noah built his ark. 
There was a deluge of religiosity and now we have the deluge of com- 
mercialism. The old spirit of the American home is being drowned in 
the flood. The making of men and women is no longer the main 
purpose of life. It is the making of money. Right now we are in 
need of another Noah.” 


Yet, if the making of men and women was the real purpose of 
life followed by our fathers and mothers, in the stern American 
spirit, how is 
it possible that 
their grand- 
children could 
have become so 
degenerate? 
There must be 
some leaven in 
the mass. Mr. 
Bacheller has 
written an un- 
usually brilliant 
and convincing 
book, the dia- 
log is fresh 
and to the point, 
the characters 
cleverly and 
truly drawn, and 
the atmosphere 
is real; but he 
does not seem 
to realize that 
the simple and 
uncomplicated 
life of a New 
England village 
—the life of 
rather superior bourgeois—is not in any way to be compared to the 
life of an overpopulated city; and that the change from a religion, 
which held up the fear of hell, to a philosophy from which the 
other world is entirely excluded, is not conducive to the preserya- 
tion of the Puritan virtues. 
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In fact, the Honorable Socrates Potter himself says of the 
change from Congregationalism to Universalism—which taught 
that God is too good to damn anybody—“ If people were going to 
be saved anyhow, what was the use of getting shaved and all 
drest up and going for a nap in the meetin’-house? It wasted 
half the Sunday. Why not go fishin’ or huntin’ and get some 
food for the family?” 

The transition of Cady Bronson and her mother from the 
Connecticut 
town to a Bo- 
hemian set in 
London is told 
with restrained 
humor, supplied 
by the point of 
view of the Hon- 
orable Mr. Pot- 
ter. Cady had 
come abroad to 
cultivate an oper- 
atic voice that 
never existed; 
she was peril- 
ously down to 
date. And then 
enters Mose 
Seudder, who 
has begun to be 
successful in 
business. ° Mose 
and the enter- 
prising Cady are 
married, and the 
two children ar- 
rive — Earl St. 
Clair and Gwen- 
dolyn Seudder. 
They belong to the newest generation—at least, to the genera- 
tion that was new four or five years ago, when the female leg 
was much in evidence. Mose Scudder makes money with 
great rapidity, he is most indulgent to his wife and children. 
It is his business, he thinks, to increase his money, and it is his 
wife’s business to bring up the children, and to manage his 
houses, on almost unlimited allowances. ' 

Mrs. Scudder leaves the education of her children to society 
and various schools; there is no time for domestic life; their father 
is too busy to see his children oftener than occasionally; his wife 
regards them as appendages to her social position. Their life 
in the city or in the country means an unceasing rush of enter- 
taining and being entertained. And the consequence of all this 
is just what one has every right to expect. It would be unjust 
to Mr. Bacheller to give the graphic details. One who knows 
Americans of the best class well, however, will hardly admit that 
the Scudders are typical; they are simply typical of their class in 
every country of the world. They have no traditions, they have 
no spirituality. There is no nation in the world to-day where there 
is a larger proportion of sane and reasonable family life than in 
ours, and that is because there is a great proportion of Americans 
in every community who have both traditions and spirituality. 

Not long ago a keen observer called attention to the fact that, 
in a certain text-book, made-in New England, the trailing ar- 
butus was named as a national flower. Now, it turns out that 
the arbutus is especially of New England. Similarly, the ten- 
dency of our novelists and some of our essayists seems to be to 
assume that everything American has become commercialized, 
and that the heart of the nation is almost hopelessly material. 
This same old wail went up after the Civil War. Mr. T. S. Arthur, 
a very moral novelist of the 50’s, showed us how the life of a family 
could be ruined by the introduction into a quiet household of 
some very expensive window curtains. The modern literary 

-alarmist is simply Mr. T. S. Arthur, amplified by modern im- 


A TYPICAL NEW 


in 1749, 





(Town Square, Plymouth, showing church of the First Parish Town House, formerly o1d Colonial Court House, built 
Site of Governor Bradford's house) 


provements. Mr. Bacheller is a literary surgeon who uses his 
scalpel and lancet as a well-trained surgeon ought to do—merci- 
fully; he is an artist; he knows the technique of his profession, 
he sees his current of life clearly; and consequently he has written 
a novel worth reading. 
cee 

Now here comes Mr. Kay Scott. You divorce yourself 
from two dollars for his “Sinbad’’(*) because you read his 
“Blind Mice,” 
one of the best 
novels of the 
modern Amer- 
ican realistic 
school; and you 
feel rather safe 
because the 
book opens with 
aquotation from 
Dickens’s “ The 
Cricket on the 
Heart hand 
should have 
opened with the 
terribly frank 
title of one of 
Ben Jonson’s 
comedies. You 
at once find 
yourself in 
Greenwich Vil- 
lage—and, if it 
is like the place 
depicted by Mr. 
Scott, MacDou- 
gall Street in 
the 80’s was a 
virtuous, gay 
and brilliant spot compared with it. When M. Dumas fi/s and the 
gentlemen of his school painted ladies of a very certain character, 
they, at least, understood how to make them attractive. Mar- 
guerite Gautier would have found the society of “Km,” of Gene- 
vieve, of little Celia St. John and of Algéria and of Cicely Frank 
extremely low and not at all amusing. Mimi of “La Vie de 
Bohéme” would have considered herself shockingly out of place. 
That poor child would have discovered that Mr. Scott’s ladies of 
the Village lack “elegance.” 


SCENE 


ENGLAND 


In the beginning, Emily Tyler—“ Em,” a lady who paints weird 
and advanced pictures that nobody buys—is living with Lester 
Drane. He writes. He is known through the pages of the novel 
as “Les.” He is poor. Colyumists are always rich in the novels; 
one wonders why “Les” does not become a colyumist. This 
is the way he thinks— 





Strength. Heknew himself. I may bea visionary, but I’m strong. 
Moonstruck! Dim and cool forest . . . spinning moon with her 


brood of frightened stars . . . hearts leap into the meshes of moon- 
light. 


And later he thinks more— 

Laboratories and honors, shadowy friends, women, Em, all for- 
gotten. His eyes looked out to sea, that’s the only thing big enough. 
The garden of the earth . . . sun dimmed by grief, there are not even 
any clouds ... calling, calling . . . tossing arms of foam 
light beyond, light falling like rain . . . stars, dawn, bright seeds fall 
to the furrowed sea . . . warm, the tropic sun. . . hair woven with 
gold . . . sleep. 

Sometimes he weeps; but most of the time he thinks. Green- 

wich Village is New York’s Bohemia, we are told, and also that 

the place has been cruel to Les and Em. The gaieties, as rep- 

resented by Mr. Kay Scott, are certainly cruel. A festal board is 
(Continued on page 37) 


(2) SINBAD. 
Seltzer. 1923. 


A Romance by C. Kay Scott. New York: Thomas 
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Knut Hamsun Tells of His Wanderings 
By Julius Moritzen 


NE result of the World War has been a steadily increasing 
interest in the literature of foreign countries. Nations 
are beginning to realize the need of knowing more about 

each other. The time is opportune, therefore, for an English 
edition of an author such as Knut Hamsun, the new and outstand- 
ing figure among Scandinavian fiction writers. Hamsun has 
already taken his place among those acknowledged masters who 
can amply reward the reader, even in translation. 

In “Victoria”’(') and “ Wanderers,”(*?) the most recent of 
Hamsun’s books to appear in English, we do not easily recognize 
the author who, in “ The Growth of the Soil,” produced one of the 
greatest books of the decade, no matter in what language. Still, 
it is Hamsun—in that peculiar mood in which facts and fancies 
interblend with fascinating effect. “Victoria”? has a touch of 
the amatory picturesqueness that we recall in “Hunger.” It 
is somewhat lighter in execution than most of this writer’s works, 
but assuredly can not be passed by as unnecessary to the fullest 
understanding of Knut Hamsun as artist and_ psychological 


observer. 
“Wanderers”? may be said to be Hamsun in the flesh. In this 
English translation 


we come face to face 
with the Norwegian 
Nobel prize winner of 
1919 in a work decid- 
edly autobiographical. 
To be sure, “ Hunger”’ 
(1890) was self-revela- 
tion with a vengeance. 
As a matter of fact, 
almost all of Ham- 
sun’s books contain a 
piece of himself. 
Under the title of 
“Wanderers” the 
American publisher 
has wisely combined 
“Under the Autumn 
Star” and “A Wan- 
derer Plays on Muted 
Strings,” thus present- 
ing Hamsun in a 
mood as idyllic as his 
style is captivating. 


There’s two or 
three months yet 
[Hamsun writes] till 
the late autumn 
berries are ripe; yes, 
IT know. But there 
are other joys than 
berries in the wilds. 
Spring and summer 
they are still only 
in bloom, but there 
are harebells and 
ladyslippers, deep, 
windless woods, and the scent of trees, of stillness. There is a sound 
as of distant waters from the heavens; never so longdrawn a sound 
in all eternity. And a thrush may be singing as high as ever its voice 
can go, and then, just at its highest pitch, the note breaks suddenly 


Photo by Wilse 
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HAMSUN AND HIS FAMILY 


From “Knut Hamsun,” by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


at a right angle; clear and clean as if cut with a diamond; then 
softly and sweetly down the seale once more. 


This is indeed Knut Hamsun the wanderer. He walks along the 
shore, and there, too, is life as a poet sees it: 


Guillemot, oyster-catcher, tern are busy there. The wagtail is 
out in search of food, advancing in little spurts, trim and pert with its 
pointed beak and swift little flick of tail; after a while it flies up to 
perch on a fence and sing with the rest. But when the sun has set, 
may come the ery of a loon from some hill-tarn; a melancholy hurrah. 
That is the last; now there is only the grasshopper left. And there is 
nothing to say of a grasshopper; you never see it; it doesn’t count, 
only he’s there gritting his resiny teeth, as you might say. 

I sit and think of all these things; of how summer has its joys for a 
wanderer, so there is no sort of need to wait till autumn comes. 


We learn from Hanna Astrup Larsen’s “ Knut Hamsun,”’(*) how this 
writer came to his remarkable knowledge of lifein the open. Itisa gift 
giventobutfew. Thecreative forces that stir in forest and field and 
in the seas are to him an open book, and the Lofoten Islands, where 
Hamsun spent his childhood, a background replete with inspiration. 


Knut Hamsun [writes Miss Larsen] has become identified in our 
minds with the lonely figure that occurs again and again in his earlier 
works, the wanderer 
who is forever out- 
side of organized 
society and forever 
pays the penalty of 
being different from 
the crowd and un- 
able to conform to 
its standards. That 
this lonely creature 
is really himself in 
a certain period of 
his life we know 
from the testimony 
of his own works. 
Yet this vagabond 
and iconoclast 
sprang from the 
most conservative 
stock of Norway. 
He is the descen- 
dant of an old peas- 
ant family in Gud- 
brandsdalen, one of 
the interior moun- 
tain valleys in the 
heart of the country. 


It is fortunate that 
Miss Larsen’s book 
comes at the same 
time as “ Wanderers,” 
for it is a key te 
much in that volume 
which might not other- 
wise be so clear. The 
author of “Knut 
Hamsun,”’ in fact, has 
put into compact form 
a life-history that 
reads like romance. 
Her book whets the appetite for knowing more fully how 
the Norwegian author determines the fate of his characters. 
After reading her account of how Hamsun toiled and suffered in 


(8) Knur Hamsun. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen. 
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America, on the Newfoundland fishing-banks, and starved in 
Christiania before “ Hunger” brought him his first fame, one can 
better appreciate the softer tones in ‘“ Wanderers.” 

Gudbrandsdalen, where Knut Hamsun was born, August 4, 
1859, is a region of proud historical traditions. There, nine cen- 
turies ago, King Saint Olaf struggled to impress the new religion 
on a stiff-necked race of pagans. There, six centuries ago, the 
Scotch invader Sinclair was annihilated with all his forces by the 
peasants In this as in other secluded valleys of Norway a peasant 
aristocracy developed, a hard, strong race, intensely proud of its 
family and land, looking on any 
one who had been less than three 
generations in the neighborhood 
as an interloper. 

It is not Gudbrandsdalen, how- 
ever, but the Nordland, with its 
alternations.of melting loveliness 
and stark gloom, that furnishes 
the poetic inspiration of Ham- 
sun’s hero in “The Wanderers.” 
The sharp contrasts of nature 
are reflected in the temperament 
of the Nordland people. It 
would have been impossible to 
find any spot in the world more 
suited to nourish the fancy of an 
imaginative, impressionable boy 
than the surroundings in which 
Hamsun spent his early years 
Living with an uncle, he was put 
to work herding cattle and spent 
long dreamy hours alone reveling 
in the loveliness of the lght 
Nordland summer. It was then 
that he acquired the habit of 
roaming alone in the woods and 
fields, thus gaining that intimate, 
tender knowledge of nature 
which appears in his works. 

Edwin Bjorkman, whose ad- 
miration for Knut Hamsun is 
indisputable, says in his intro- 
duction to “Wanderers” that 
while Hamsun’s form is always 
fluid, it here approaches form- 
lessness. He considers “Under 
the Autumn Star” a mere sketch, 
seemingly lacking both plan and plot. Much of the time Knut 
Pedersen, the leading character, just thinks aloud. As for “A 
Wanderer Plays on Muted Strings,’ Mr. Bjérkman marvels at 
the art that “could work such a compelling totality out of such 
a miscellany of unrelated fragments.” 

All this is true enough. Yet Hamsun is too great an artist not to 
know what he is about. A novel in the strict sense of the word 
“Wanderers” certainly is not. But the domestic tragedy at the 
center of this book is so episodic that it seems hardly possible any 
other method in construction would have served the purpose. 
With Eros perching high on his literary standard, Hamsun em- 
ploys the god of love with a craftsmanship that defies description. 
To him the eternal feminine and the disturbing triangle are means 
to a purposeful end. 

It may be truthfully said that the lovers in Hamsun’s books are 
never at peace. They never know the quiet, gradual opening of 
heart to heart or the intimate communion of perfect sympathy 
There is always conflict between them. Mutual love is there, but 
it is a thing so wild and shy and sensitive that it shrinks back into 
the dark at a touch even from the hand of the beloved. In “ Wan- 
derers,”’ however, even this kind of love is not conspicuous. The 
love here is of a more common nature. Hamsun’s “ Victoria” is 
one of his finest examples of delineating a character in which pas- 
_sionate attachment predominates. 





HAMSUN AS A YOUNG MAN 


Drawing by Erik Werenskiold. From “Knut Hamsun,” 
by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


The wanderer, Knut Pedersen, is the type of lover to whom 
nature is the fullest expression of his own innermost emotions and 
who roams at will where mood and fancy carry. There are affairs 
of the heart along the way, but of uppermost concern to this 
unique character are the whisperings of the trees, the insect life 
that reveals the mystery of existence, the thousand and one things 
that only the poet’s eye and mind perceive. The marital relations 
of the Falkenbergs, as a matter of fact, are but so much modernity, 
relevant enough, perhaps, to the telling of the story, but of 
secondary consideration from the standpoint of literary art. What 

gives “ Wanderers”’ its true value 

is its reflective glimpses of a 

world above *the toiling mass. 

There is musing and melancholy 
_ and regret enough in this book, 
but its song of nature rises like 
a redeeming pean over the 
sterner facts of life and sheds a 
luster all its own. 

The detachment so noticeable 

in “Wanderers”? must seem a 
matter of necessity, considering 
the random method employed by 
the author. In Miss Larsen’s 
work about the famous Nor- 
wegian, however, we are able to 
visualize a full-sized picture, not 
only of the man himself, but of 
the various characters on_ his 
canvas. 
The genius that startled the 
literary world with his “ Hunger”’ 
in 1890 has shown many decided 
changes in conception and execu- 
tion in the years that have led 
up to “ Women at the Pump” and 
“Victoria.” It was his “Growth 
of the Soil” that definitely estab- 
lished his reputation among 
Anglo-Saxon readers. This at- 
tained a remarkable popularity 
for a werk by a foreign author, 
e _ almost from thestart. The story 
is one of human achievement, a 
message telling how man and 
woman toil, so that all the world 
may know the crude foundation 
on which rests progress. In “Growth of the Soil” Hamsun 
has concentrated a lifetime of experience, albeit Isak and _ his 
mate Inger had to be remolded by the artist’s hand to give 
them that exquisite touch which not even their rough natures 
and mean surroundings could obliterate. 


Without the artifice of distant time and place [says Miss Larsen], 
in the midst of modern conditions painted with realism and often 
with humor, he has created an illusion of the primeval. It 1s 
as tho Isak, the man without a surname, coming we know not 
whence, walking through the forest in search of a place where 
he can begin to till the soil, were the first man ina newly created 
world, . . . After a while a woman came to him out of nowhere and 
did not leave him again. Inger was harelipped and Isak with his 
fierce beard and grotesque strength looked like a troll of the forest; 
for Hamsun has scorned to throw even the glamour of youth and 
rustic beauty over the pair. They were simply man and woman, 
brought together by the most elemental needs, working together, 
helping each other, meeting the demands of each day as they arose, 
and resting when night fell. 


Of Norwegian descent, but born in the United States, intimately 
acquainted with the Scandinavian languages and their literature, 
Miss Larsen is equipped as few are for the writing of a book like 
“Knut Hamsun.” As the editor of the American-Scandinavian 
Review, she spent the winter of 1920-21 in Norway for the 
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Columbia University awarded the Pulitzer Prize—for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish service— 
to Mr, Burton J. Hendrick for his “The Life and Letters of 
Walter H, Page.” This is the second time Mr. Hendrick has 
won a Pulitzer Prize, having shared the award in 1921 for the 
best book of the year upon the history of the United States with 
Admiral William Sowden Sims for their joint work, “The 
Victory at Sea.” 


Mr, Hendrick is widely known for his editorials and signed 
articles in Wortp’s Work, of which magazine he has been 
associate editor since 1913, He was born in New Haven and 
educated at Yale University, where he took his master’s degree 
in English literature in 1897. 


It was while he was a staff writer on the old “McClure’s Maga- 
zine” that Mr. Hendrick’s writings first attracted wide at- 
tention. This was through a nationally followed series of 
articles on the general insurance investigation of 1905. 


The publication of “The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page” 
has called forth praise from the entire English-speaking world. 
“The Quarterly Review”? (London) has called it “a work which 
may take its place alongside Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Macaulay, 
Winston Churchill’s Life of his Father, or any of the biog- 
raphies.” 


A Mind That Found Itself 
by C. W. Beers 


The autobiography of a man who wandered for a period of three years in the 
realms of unreason. Wilbur L. Cross has declared this book ‘‘destined to 
become a classic.” Booth Tarkington describes it, “as interesting as it is 


noble.” ($2.00) 


Sea-Tracks of the Sseeszacks 


by Dale Collins 
The account of the now famous 35,000-mile, ’round-the-world cruise of the 


motor boat Speejacks. A tale of adventures in uncharted seas written with 
much good humor and a contagious enthusiasm. ($5.00) 


The Irish Guards zm the Great War 


by Rudyard Kipling 


“The history of the Irish Guards is the story of the war in the West. Mr. 


Kipling has succeeded where almost all other writers have failed.”—The 
Times (London). Illustrated by beautifully printed maps. 2 vols., Octavo. 
($10.00) 


The Powder of Sympathy 


by Christopher Morley 


“Sir Kenelm Digby, of whose acquaintance all his contemporaries seem to 
have been ambitious.”—Dr. Johnson. The 17th Century gentleman struts 
again, in person and in spirit, across the pages of this book. Merrily illus- 
trated by Walter Jack Duncan, ($1.75.) 


Three Studies zz English Literature 


by André Chevrillon 


Kipling, Galsworthy, Shakespeare and the spirit of English letters as seen 
by a member of the French Academy. ($2.50) 


The Adding Machine 


by Elmer L. Rice 


““The best example of the newer expressionism that the New York theatre 
has seen.”—New York Times. Illustrated by scenes from the Theatre Guild 
production. ($1.50) 


That Silver Lining 
by Thomas L. Masson 


. . The volume is 


($2.00) 


“He is the Marcus Aurelius of the twentieth century. . 
a monument to common sense.” —New York Times. 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 


6y Burton J. Hendrick 


“One of the noblest biographies in our language. 
J. Hendrick’s skill and style, is the richer by a work that Motley would have envied, and Russell ~ 
Lowell would have been the first to acknowledge as above rivalry. 


. . American literature, thanks to Mr. Burton 


. . Among the monuments 


that adorn Westminster Abbey, should be emblazoned the name of Walter Page.’”—From 


an essay by Viscount Esher in The Quarterly Review (London). 


50th Thousand. 2 vols., ($10.00) 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City, New York 


In Canada: 25 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
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The Day’s Journey 
by W. B. Maxwell 


A magnificent story of friendship. ‘‘No one writing in English at the 
present moment equals Mr. Maxwell in his ability to pluck the heart out of 
human life for story-telling purposes.”—Boston Transcript. 18th thousand. 


($2.00) 
The House by the Windmill 


by Agnes Edwards Rothery 


“Let’s note the salient characteristics of this first novel. First, an active 
sincerity of observation, analysis and presentation. .. . Next, a style that 
is light on its feet . . . a story that applies to every mother, every 
lover.”—T. Morris Longstreth, The Literary Review. 


Without Conditions 
by Agnes Mure Mackenzie 


“This brilliant little tale.’—New Age (London). 


The Geese Fly South 


by Mary Bourn 


A first novel. ($1.50) 


“ 


... with its setting of the sea and the forest of red-woods. . . it has nature, 
human nature, good and bad, mystery, tragedy and love. . . . There is not 
a dull page in it.”—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. ($1.75) 


“Old For-Ever’’ 
by Alfred Ollivant 


A story of Kipling’s India, by the author of Bob, Son of Battle. “Old For- 
Ever” is a novel that might be a younger brother of such tales as The Man 
Who Was and The Drums of Fore and Aft—F. F. V. in the New York 
Tribune. ($1.75) 


The Wounded Name 


by D. K. Broster 


An historical novel of the ‘‘Hundred Days” of Napoleon’s return from 
Elba. ‘‘Its literary kinship is rather to Stevenson’s St. Jves than to any 
lesser predecessor.”—New York Herald. ($2.00) 


The Sinister Mark 


by Lee Thayer 


“The excellent blending of logic, action and a lover’s solicitude make The 
Sinister Mark one of the most readable of recent detective tales. Detective 
Clancy has inherited not a little of Sherlock Holmes’ genius for turning up 
clues and using them.”—New York Times. ($1.75) 


($1.75) 


Oy 
GENE STRATTON “PORIER 


JRwEE PosRDMERy FACE < 


From a porlrait by James Montgomery Flagg. 


Gene Straiton-Porter is the world’s most popular author. 
Eighteen years ago she published her first story and since that 
time her books have sold on an average of over one a minute 
for every minute in the year. A novel is considered successful 
when 1t has sold 20,000 copies. Five of Mrs. Porter’s novels 
have sold over a million, one has sold over a million and a half, 
still another is fast approaching the two million mark and none 
of her novels has ever sold less than 450,000 copies. 

Some idea of the enormous bulk of these books may be gained 
from these statistics: 


More than 10,000,000 of her books have been sold. 
Piled atop one another these books would make a stack 
1,666 times higher than the Woolworth Building. To 
manufacture them it would require our entire plant to 
run overtime for two solid years. 

Basing the reading time at four hgurs a novel, it would 
require 458 years for a single person, reading continu- 
ously, to read all the books of Gene Stratton - Porter 
that have been sold. 


If there is a secret to Mrs. Porter's enormous success, it 15 
that she writes solely to tell a story—there are few authors who 
have her genius for plot construction, there are none who have 
such a complete understanding of their public. 

“The White Flag,’ Mrs. Porter's new novel, will be pub- 
lished August 17th.  Itis a great novel of the heart of America 
that Mrs. Porter has written in the memory of her girlhood 
in Indiana. 


The Fascinating Stranger and Other Stories 


éy Booth Tarkington 


“The title story is a masterpiece of whimsicality: one of the most Tarkingtonian specimens of 


all his work.”—New York Sun. 


“Mr. ‘Tarkington is today the most conspicuous and representa- 


tive of American novelists. ... Mr. Tarkington has won, as no other man or woman now writing 
in this country has won, the esteem and affection of his readers.”—Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
($2.00... In alimited edition of 377 copies, numbered and signed by the author, Price, $5.00) 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In Canada: 25 Richmond St., W., Toronto 


Garden City, New York 
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LVew hooks for Boys and Girls 


ERE is a varied 
assortment of 
books for boys 

and girls and small chil- 
dren —an assortment 
that gives one the feeling 
of looking over a literary 
notion department. 
Would you have a book 
on games and entertain- 
ments? Here it is. If 
your taste runs to base- 
ball or wireless or rail- 
road operation, or a trip 
to see the Man in the 
Moon and his’ wife 
(hitherto she has re- 
ceived scant attention), 
your order may quickly 
be filled. Near by is a 
tale of how a boy put 
himself through college. 
Next is a volume of 
plays to be acted by 
children, then a book on strange animals squarely beside a whim- 
sical story of a little boy. Take your pick. i 

Equally varied is the degree of merit, or lack of it, which these 
books possess. Some are excellent, some mediocre, others quite 
poor. To be specific: 

“Barrie Marvell: His Dreams and Adventures,’ by Charles 
Vince,(*) is a superb piece of work. The writing in it is so perfect 
that the reader has the feeling of being carried back to childhood 
in some beautifully mysterious way, without any of the sudden 
pulls and jerks that mark so many similarly attempted journeys. 
It is a book about a boy who is four years old when he is first intro- 
duced to the reader. He is a child with a vast but perfectly under- 
standable imagination, and his discoveries and losses are mar- 
velously portrayed. 


o/)\ 
Ai. eet (1) /4 Sieo\ 
(te rad 


From “Tommykins’ Adventures,” by Lilian Sue Keech. 


For a long time all children seem to live in the Middle Ages—in 
a world like those old pictures where there are no distances where 
strange things, good and wicked, beautiful and ugly, are near to one 
all the time; where wildest, most fantastic things have a definite 
shape; where the sky nearly touches the earth, and heaven and hell are 
no further away than the next town. 


And again: 


But there was always a corner to turn, and as the world grew bigger 
that corner was always a little further away. 


Barrie had discovered the splendor of sea life in his attic. 
There he played in his own gloriously imaginative world. But 
that could not go on forever. That game was lost. 


Now that he had met the great winds on the roof, they could no 
longer blow in through his window as they had blown before, 
seeming to bring the waves all tumbling after them. That room, 
which had been King Olaf’s cabin, could not again be the open sea. 
The decks now were above his head. The winds blew over them— 
but the hatch was closed. 


There is something poignantly sad about these moments which 
so rapidly crowd themselves into every child’s life. And added to 


() Barrte Marveii: His Dreams anp ADVENTURES. By Charles 


Vince. 146 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 





the sadness is the fact 
that the child faces these 
sorrows alone and never 
seeks comfort from 
others. But there is 
humor in this book, too, 
as, for example, the time 
Barrie wrote to the Vik- 
ing Cocoa Company, 
which had advertised 
that upon receipt of a 
post-card “ would be sent 
a sample-tin of cocoa, 
free,” together with “a 
wonderful paper fish 
which could be made 
to move as if it were 
really alive. “ Dear Mr. 
Viking,” began Barrie’s 
note, which was a most 
interesting note, by the 
way, and which must 
have made the Viking 
Cocoa Company’s em- 
ployee who opened the morning mail decide then and there that 
his job had compensations, after all. 

It is a book, however, to be particularly enjoyed by adults 
or by children who are older than Barrie. For it is too close to the 
Barries themselves to be appreciated by them until they can look 
back at themselves as they once were. 

A big jump down—perhaps tumble would be the better word— 
and “Tommykins’ Adventures,” by Lilian Sue Keech(?) is en- 
countered. Tommykins, however, didn’t think the Lady in the 
Moon had much sense, and his opinion is justified by that lady’s 
chatter. The humor (?) in the book is of the caliber that some 
people think children surely must appreciate, such as the Owl’s 
explanation of the Great Bear’s bad temper: 


er ah 
a | oy 


(Dorrance) 





“He is mad to-night, because they won’t let him drink all the milk 
in the Milky Way, but they’ll soon settle him if he doesn’t make up 
his mind to behave!”’ 

“What will they do to him?” the little boy asked. ; 

“Oh, they'll just put the Dipper over him, and that will keep him 
quiet, you bet.” 


But the illustrations by Virginia Albert are quite nice. 

“The Genial Sultan and other Stores,” by Harriet Maxon 
Thayer,(*) is also a book for little children—that is, if they’re 
unfortunate enough to be given it. Less can even be said of it 
than of “'Tommykins.”’ These books are a disappointment, as it 
had seemed lately as tho all the books for small children possest 
some qualifications deserving of praise. But in fairness to the 
many authors who are turning out good material for little chil- 
dren, and to the many children whose books are chosen for them, 
it is impossible to say anything for the two volumes just named. 


“Home-Made Games,” by A. Neely Hall,(*) and “Let’s 


(?) Tommykins’ ADVENTURES. By Lilian Sue Keech. Illustrated by 
Virginia Albert. 110 pages. Philadelphia: Dorrance. $1. 

(@) THe GENIAL SULTAN, AND OTHER STORIES.” By Harriet Maxon 
Thayer. Illustrated. 80 pages. Philadelphia: Dorrance. 75c. 

(?) Home-Mapr Games. By A. Neely Hall. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs and with Working Drawings. 381 pages. Boston: Lothrop, Lee, 
& Shepard Co. $2.50. 
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CHARLES G. NORRIS 


is one of America’s 
most important novelists 


BREAD 


A Novel of the Woman in Business 


Charles G. Norris's new novel will be ready for 
the public on August 15. 


As in his other novels he sets forth vividly and 
faithfully as many phases as possible of a big situa- 
tion—one of country-wide interest and importance. 
He leaves the conclusions to be drawn by the read- 
ers, who will find much to discuss in following the 
heroine’s experiences in business and at home. 

Price to be $2.00, postage extra. 


What some of the country and some of the important readers and writers 
have said about Mr. Norris’s two books immediately preceding ‘‘Bread”’ 


BRASS: A Novel of Marriage 


In BOSTON, The Herald says: “A strong novel . . . in the intense vitality with which 
every character is clothed.” 

In NEW YORK, F. P. A. in the Conning Tower calls it “a bravely honest novel”; and The 
Outlook says, “Few women will leave it unfinished once begun.” 

In PHILADELPHIA, the Public Ledger says: “Never has there been presented such a dis- 
passionate, keen and unsparing study of the institution of marriage.” 

On the Pacific Coast, the Portland Oregonian says: “A pulsing, dramatically fashioned novel 
of life’; and The Argonaut in San Francisco says: “Extraordinarily well done.” 

RUPERT HUGHES says: “It is even bigger and better than ‘Salt,’ and, like that master- 
piece, takes a place at once among the big books of America. It is a “criticism of life,’ of 
amazing truth, bravery and vividness.” 


ZONA GALE writes: “It handles its human beings—and they are human—with that direct-_ 


ness and honesty which more than any one quality the American novel has lacked.” 
Illustrated with 16 plates from the film version. $2.00, postage extra, 


SALT: or The Education of Griffith Adams 


It exhibits the menace to American character of some prevalent influences through 
a fine, powerful and outspoken story. 


The Boston Transcript said: “A finely significant novel written with a deep understanding of the facts and with 
a spiritual insight that does not flag even for a moment as it throws light into the dark corners of human 
moaveces 

The New York Times said: “As a novel, it is a good story, worth reading by any one who likes fiction of high 
grade. But it is much more than that, for the author has seriously and honestly endeavored to make it 
a ‘criticism of life.’ ” 

The New York Sun said: “It is a big thing well done.” 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia: ‘To read even a few pages is to be clutched irresistibly by its almost uncanny 
reality, to feel its force as a profoundly impressive and searching picture of our modern educational and 


, z 9 . 
business systems. Price, $2.00, postage extra. 
Hand in your order to your local bookseller the day you read this advertisement. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. :: :: Publishers :: :: 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Play,’ by Edna Geister,(*) are both very good books of their 
kind. The former will be a delight to the boy with any talent for 
carpentry. The explanations are very clear and the drawings 
entirely adequate. The latter book takes up games which may 
be played at various times by groups of children, and would prove 
an invaluable book to the mother or entertainer of children. 

“Three to Make Ready: Three Plays for Young People,” by 
Louise Ayres Garnett,(°) is an excellent as well as a practical 
book. The plays are artistic and attractive, and when the author 
has a moral to point out, she doesn’t try to disguise it. Children 
don’t object to “morals”’ in their books. They rather fancy them- 
selves as little heroes and heroines, but they hate the so-called 
sugar-coated morals; these call forth their resentment, because 
they feel the grown-ups think they will absorb the moral without 
being aware of it. And grown-ups do think this very often. 

“Scott Burton, Logger,” by Edward G. Cheyney,(’) is a boys’ 
logging-camp story. It is well told and moves swiftly along. 

“Ned Beals Works His Way,” by Earl Reed Silvers,(*) opens 
well with a youth’s sensitiveness over the lunch he is carrying in 
a package, but his sudden moral revulsion against cigarets is a 
little unnatural. The book is fairly good, but I could not help 
comparing it with a high-school story I read recently, called: 
“That Year at Lincoln High,” by Joseph Gollomb. That was a 
story with all the thrill of a boy’s school story. It never for a mo- 
ment seemed labored, and it never appeared as tho the author 
were years older than his book-people. Lincoln High is supposed 
to be the De Witt Clinton High School in New York, the largest 
high school in the country, and the story is the racial, social and 
temperamental conflict between two boys of widely different par- 
entage and opportunity. It is a splendid story. 

“The Iron Horse,” by George Clarence Hoskin,(*) is an inter- 
esting railroad story, and by the time you have finished it you feel 
on quite familiar terms with train signals, freight-cars, the train 
crew, and all the manifold workings of a railroad. “A railroad 





THE BEAK OF A HORNBILL IS NOT SO HEAVY AS IT LOOKS 
(Small, Maynard) 


From “Animal Curiosities,” by W. 8S. Berridge. 


company can tell each day where all its cars are. Some of these 
cars may be a long way from home and may have been gone a 
long time, but the ‘home’ road knows where they are and whether 
they are loaded or empty.” The author classes the evil effects of 


(°) Lev’s Pray. By Edna Geister. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 

(°) Taree TO Make Reapy. By Louise Ayres Garnett With an 
Introduction by Theodore B. Hinckley and General Notes on Production 
by Cora Mel Patten. Illustrated by Christopher Rule. 194 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

(7) Scorr Burton, Locerr. By Edward G. Cheyney. Frontispiece by 


147 pages. New York: George H. 


J. G. Stephenson. 254 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
(8) Nep Brats Works His Way. By Earl Reed Silvers. Frontis- 


Silo 
Illustrated. 


piece. 243 pages. New York: D Appleton & Company. 
(°) Tue Iron Horsz, By George Clarence Hoskin. 
pages. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 
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“BEYOND A DOUBT, YOUR MAJESTY, I’M HE, THE 
MUFFIN BAKER” 


From “Three to Make Ready,” by Louise Ayres Garnett. (Doran) 


smoking with those of drinking to such an extent that a page or 
two of the book could be taken out and used by an anti-tobacco 
crusader with relish. It is written too smugly to influence boys. 

“A Trip with a Trailer,’ by Flavia Camp Canfield,() is a 
story of automobile camping. The eleven-year-old boy is dis- 
tinctly young for his age, judging from his remarks and conver- 
sational ability, and the rest of the characters are so dull that it is 
a relief to feel that their trip took them on a different route from 
your own. 

“Third Base Thatcher,”’("t) by Everett (“Deacon’’) Scott, 
Short Stop of the Yankee Baseball Team, 1922 Champions of the 
American League, and Successor to Babe Ruth as Yankee Captain 
(doesn’t that almost take your breath away?), is a school and 
baseball story all boys will love. And not only boys. Every one 
who enjoys baseball will like it. I felt almost the same interest in 
it as I would in an afternoon spent at the Stadium. 

“Walter and the Wireless,” by Sara Ware Bassett,(”) will in- 
terest radio enthusiasts, tho it does not require a technical knowl- 
edge of wireless to enjoy the tale. 

“Animal Curiosities,” by W. S. Berridge,(’) is an interestingly © 
informative book on animals and birds and reptiles. It has 
splendid photographs, and any one interested in animal life will 
welcome this book. It is singularly well adapted to the “lay” 
reader, yet is filled with data only a zoologist could give. 

Now isn’t this a varied assortment of books? 

Mary GraHam Bonner. 

(°) A Trip wirn A Traiter. By Flavia Camp Canfield. Illustrated. 
252 pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

(") Turrp Base Tuarcuer. By Everett (“Deacon’’) Scott. Ilus- 
trated by Leslie Crump. 284 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $1 75. 4 

(2) WALTER AND THE WirELESS. By Sara Ware Bassett. Illustrated 
by William F. Stecher. 256 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.65. 

(8) AniMaL Curtosities. By W. S. Berridge, F. Z. S. Forty-nine 
Photographs from Life. 248 pages. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 
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Panorama of American Life in Two Novels 
(Continued from page 29) 


spread at Mazinetti’s. It is a fatal festal board; and little did 
Les dream when he beckoned to a favorite waiter and heard the 
words—“ Antipasti—minestrone—spaghetti—maiale con peperoni 
—spumoni—” lingua Romana in boca Greenwich Village! 
Howard enters. Howard isa rather bad etcher. He has greenish 
brown eyes. Em met them happily; and Les was pushed out 
of the calcium light. An unusual number of asterisks will tell 
what happened. Howard speaks. He fascinates the guests, for 
he says—“Synchromists—daubers with the heart-burn—neo- 
futurism is only——”’ 

Here’s another scrap of conversation: “Incest-wish is the 
well-spring of all romance,” says a lovely young thing. After 
this Freud comes upon the scene, variously diluted. 


Les looked around the room for Em. His glance passed Lou Kohn, 
leading amateuse of the Teacup Theater (who was draped against a 
door @ la Sarah Bernhardt), and rested on Em and Howard—alone 
in a window-seat. He rose and walked toward them. His girl ac- 
quaintace turned to a neighbor. ‘‘Mr. Drane’s not a poet because 
he says he isn’t,” she remarked carefully. 


It would be too much to expect a sense of humor in Greenwich 
Village, as pictured by Mr. Kay Scott, but there is an Oriental 
+ called Dhas Mitra, whose symbol is, as exprest by Em, “ Ele- 
- phants.” 

With huge diaphanous feet 


March the leaden velvet elephants, 
Pressing the bodies back into the earth. 


Toward the end Em seeks out Mitra; but he repulses her. 
Algeria, who has a Flemish face, has taken Howard away from her. 
A foolish man named Toby, also of the Village, proposes to her. 
She refuses him, because Em felt love was ecstasy, Les felt it 
was permanence. Em pondered. “Love was individual. They 
can’t see. Love was.” At last, she turned on the gas, flung her- 
self on her narrow bed and met “ Bohemian death”! 


It is a pity that Mr. Kay Scott has so misused his talent and 
skill. A novel written about dull people has a right to exist only 
when the author sees these people humorously or intensely or 
through that veil of illusion which makes the work of the author 
or the actor seem real. When M. Augier wrote “Le Mariage 
d@ Olympe,” on which Pinero founded “The Second Mrs. 

Tanqueray,” he made Olympe very attractive, tho they had to 
shoot her in the end; -and you are rather sorry; but if all 
_Mr. Kay Scott’s Greenwich Village people were dispatched 

to the world to which they belong, who would feel the slightest 
pang? 

It would be impertinent to Mr. Bacheller to compare “The 
Seudders” with “Sinbad.’’ Mr. Kay Scott is very indecent at 
times; he can not be accused of being reticent in his matter; but 
his manner is so subdued that he reminds us of the American actors 
trained in small theaters who find it difficult to make themselves 
heard on the foreign stage. Both Mr. Bacheller and Mr. Kay 
Scott have in common this subdued method. They are both 
masters of a technique which seems to be the result of judicious 
study. With them both, nothing is left to chance; and yet they 
have nothing essential in common—and Mr. Kay Scott, unless 
he is the victim of what some of his characters would call asupprest 
complex, has no sense of humor. All the canaille in “Sinbad” 
are utterly beneath contempt from every point of view. Even 
the skill of a practised writer can not save them. On the other 
hand, Mr. Irving Bacheller, dealing with personages who are 

-entirely undistinguished, makes them interesting because he 
projects them against a spiritual background of which they are 
unhappily unconscious. In another novel, Mr. Bacheller, let 
us hope, will take a large canvas, and not feel it his duty to be so 
repressively serious in the process of his work. 








AMONG THE MOST 
INTERESTING OF THE 
SEASON’S BOOKS :: 


Selections from the List of 


Robert M. McBride & Company 


q ‘Tiree Have Changed 


Elmer Davis’s laughing comedy of a schoolmaster who sought 
to recapture the spirit of old times. Now in its 3rd printing and 
daily growing in popularity. $2 net, postage extra. 


@ The Wrong Shadow 


By Harold Brighouse 


Another comedy—“a comedy of a conscience,” marked by a light- 
ness of touch and a neatness of characterization that will commend 
it to those who enjoy light novels flavored with distinction. $2 net, 
postage extra. 


Q The City of Lilies 


By Anthony Pryde and R. K. Weekes 


A gorgeous yarn of adventure in the imaginary kingdom of Neu- 
berg—a worthy successor to “An Ordeal of Honor” and “Mar- 
queray’s Duel.” ard printing. $2 net, postage extra. 


@q The Doom Dealer 


By David Fox 
Author of ‘‘The Man Who Convicted Himself,” etc. 


A story that centers around an astounding crime, as bold and 
original as anything that appears in recent fiction—a new adventure 
of The Shadowers, Inc., as rapid in movement and surprising in 
development as any T. B. M. could wish. $2 net, postage extra. 


q Planning a Trip Abroad 


By Edward Hungerford 

Tells everything the traveler needs to 
know from the moment he decides to sail 
until he encounters the customs on his 
return home. $z net. Postage extra. 


q Finding the Worthwhile 
in Europe 
By A. B. Osborne 
One of the charmingest and most useful 
guides to Europe ever written, by a writer 
who knows the Continent, and knows 
what he likes. Illus. $2.50 net 
Postage extra. 


q Norwegian Towns and People 


By Robert Medill 


Describes the most interesting and 

typical cities of Norway, as well as the 

Fjords and natural beauties. Illus. 

$1.50 net. Postage extra. 
gq London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 

By Arthur Milton 

Two valuable guides “for people in a 

hurry,” which are eminently useful to 

more leisurely travelers also. Illus. 
Each $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


q As it is in England 
By A. B. Osborne 


England’s luxuriant countryside, with its 
picturesque villages, castles, cathedrals 
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JURGEN—12th 
large printing. .$2. 
BEYOND LIFE 2. 
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and abbeys, described with vividness and GRANDFATH- 
rare charm. Illus. ERIS’ NECK: ~ 2. 
$2.50 net. Postage extra. 


Q An Outlaw’s Diary 


By Cécile Tormay 
“Author of “‘Stonecrop’’ and ‘‘The Old House.” 


An amazing picture of revolution and counter-revolution in 
Hungary, by one who lived in the midst of the events described. 
An Outlaw’s Diary is a unique contribution to contemporary history 
and a human document of dramatic interest. Illustrated. $3 net, 
postage extra. 


At all Bookstores. Send for Fall Announcements, now ready. 


Robert M. McBride & Company 


Publishers 7 West 16th St. New York 
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The World War Reappears in Fiction 
By Loutse Maunsell Field 


OR some little time after the signing of the Armistice, the 

World War all but vanished from our current fiction. 

Readers would have none of it, publishers declared; it 
must either be ignored or be treated as casually as possible. But 
the war was too huge, too stupendous a fact to be Jong ignored, or 
even treated as a side issue. More and more it is influencing our 
fiction, and here, fresh from the presses, we have three novels 
whose reason for being 1s the war, and little except the war 

Of the three, 
“Through the 
Wheat,’’(?) by 
Thomas Boyd, 
is In Many ways 
tne: bests welt jis 
an exception- 
ally graphic, 
well-balanced 
account of the 
war as it seemed 
to a private sol- 
dier, one of the 
marines. Hicks 
and his com- 
rades are for the 
most part ex- 
amples of the 
great average, 
neither very 
good nor very 
bad, neither 
very intelligent 
nor very stupid. 
When the orat- 
ing Major- 
General tells the three divisions, to one of which they belong, 
that they are the best soldiers in the world, they jeer in 
public, and are one and all privately convinced that he has 
told the simple truth. Their officers are a mixed lot, neither 
brutes nor perfect gentle knights, the best of them, perhaps, 
beimg Major Adams of the Regulars, who during the grilling 
march, “leading his horse and walking beside the men,” gave 
them what encouragement he could; who saved Hicks from being 
court-martialed, and on one memorable occasion provided the 
beer; the worst, some of the “ninety-day”’ officers, who became 
drunk on a very small amount of authority. 

Hicks himself gets drunk and goes to sleep on sentry duty; he 
doesn’t pretend, nor particularly desire, to be a hero; but during 
a gas attack he put his own mask over the face of a wounded man. 
Pugh, the gambler, who “could make a pair of ivory cubes cake- 
walk and tango, was the first man to volunteer to rescue the 
wounded German,” who lay crying for help. 

The book is well written, in a graphic, convincing style. One 
feels that this is the truth as one man saw it; that inits accounts 
of the pain and the terrible weariness, the smells and the burning 
sun, the horror of moving slowly through the wheat, the greater 
horror of lying still when the Germans have found the range, it is 
completely real. Hicks, through whose eyes we see it all, knew 
few thrills and less exaltation, grumbled and cursed in an entirely 
human fashion, hated some of his officers, had a hearty apprecia- 
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tion of the coffee some French soldiers gave him, and no use at all 
for the “ Y”’—an organization the author depicts in colors far from 
favorable: Hicks, in an extreme moment, declared his willingness 
to tolerate Y. M. C. A. secretaries, or to go without “food, cloth- 
ing and sleep.”” Generally speaking, however, the point of view 
is one from which both sides are visible, so that the book seems the 
product of a particularly sane and well-balanced mind, a narrative 
high above those hysterical, ego-maniacal outpourings of which 
we have had so 
many. The men 
it pOTt mame 
are for the most 
part normal 
human beings; 
comedy has its 
part in their 
lives as well as 
tragedy; the 
physical trag- 
edy of pain and 
death, the spiri- 
tual tragedy of 
men like Ser- 
geant Harri- 
man, who went 
into the war be- 
lieving himself 
“a crusader in- 
carnate,” and 
went out of it— 
shamefully. 

WhileThomas 
Boyd has chosen 
an average man 
for the central figure of his narrative, Elliot H. Paul (?) 
has preferred to depict events from the point of view of one of 
those mental defectives who, if we are to believe the evidence 
of statistics, are so alarmingly numerous in these United States. 
When Mr. Boyd’s book opens, Hicks is already in France; Mr. 
Paul introduces us to Irwin Atwood while he is still a senior 
in high school, living with his widowed mother in a small Massa- 
chusetts town, near Lynn. He is quite without moral sense or any 
kind of mental or spiritual backbone. He steals from his mother 
and from his schoolfellows, lies and commits forgery, his only 
scruple the fear of being found out. Not very long after his gradu- 
ation, he makes love to Dorothy, a child of sixteen or so, ruins and 
deserts her, with merely a vague feeling of discomfort at haying 
done something which, if discovered, may get him into trouble. 
On the transport, after his enlistment, there is a moment when it 
seems that they have been torpedoed; Irwin, having lost his own 
life-preserver, promptly steals that of his best friend. When the 
alarm proves false, he realizes that he is “ yellow’—a fact obvious 
to the reader from the beginning. 

Mr. Paul’s book goes from one stench to another. Filth of every 
kind makes the reading of it a progress from cesspool to cesspool. 
These same cesspools are well and effectively described; the 
stench fairly rises to one’s nostrils. But the human garbage of 
the book is perhaps more repellent; one or two semi-decent char- 
acters appear—the brothel-keeper who helps Dorothy as best she 
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ean, for one—but officers and men, doctors, orderlies, all the 
members of the A. E. F. with whom Irwin comes in contact, are 
described as creatures whom to call brutes would be to insult the 
four-footed part of creation. 

The author has shown Irwin’s bewilderment, his groping, be- 
mused mentality, very well indeed; Dorothy, the “kid with the 
pigtail and eyelashes,” is also well done, one of those poor little 


feeble-minded creatures who so often drift into that “oldest pro- | 


fession”’ which became hers. There is much that is vivid about 


the narrative; it shows a distinct and undeniable talent, and there | 


is little doubt that it will be hailed as a masterpiece of realism by 
the noisy multitude of those who are wilfully or constitutionally 
blind to all except the mean and cowardly and despicable side of 
human nature; who see reality only in mud, and never in 
flowers. 

Altho published in England during the last months of the war, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “The Burning Spear”(*) has only just been 
issued over here. When it first came out he prudently refrained 
from putting his name to it; but now, when the strong feelings 
evoked by the war have so greatly subsided, he acknowledges him- 


self its author. Being an attack, and a bitterly satirical one, upon | 


war-time propaganda, the book, on its first appearance, made 
something of a sensation. Mr. Galsworthy explains his anony- 
mous assault on this ground: “The fighting that was done with 
words often seemed to drag our cause down. . . . I believe the 
Management underrated the qualities of the Public, as it almost 
always does.” 

Read now, this “farcical chronicle” of a modern Don Quixote 
whose brain has become unbalanced by the reading of too many 
newspaper editorials is mildly amusing, touched with the distinc- 
tion which shows itself in all that Mr. Galsworthy writes. Mr. 
Lavender, an elderly bachelor, goes forth, not upon a decrepit 
horse, but in a no less decrepit motor-car to stir up his country- 
men on the need of more babies; preferably, twins. Instead of the 
faithful Sancho Panza, he is attended by his Cockney chauffeur, 
Joe Petty, a person of considerable resourcefulness. It is Joe 
who declares that, tho public men in general are a pretty poor lot, 
there is a class of public men “ what’s got its uses, like the little ’un 
that keeps us all alive, or the perfect English gentleman what did 
his job and told nobody nothin’ abaht it.” And it is Joe again 
who gives a fairly good definition of a gentleman: “I measure ’im 
by whether he can stand ’avin’ power in ’is ’ands without gettin’ 
unscrupled or swollen-’eaded. . 7E’s got to ’ave right 
thoughts, too, and a feelin’ ’eart.””, Mr. Lavender’s ideas are much 
less clear than Joe’s, and he often finds his naturally kindly dis- 


position betraying him into doing things of which he does not, - 


theoretically, at all approve. Altogether, he gets into about as 
much trouble as his prototype, tho there are moments when he has 
at least the satisfaction of a gratified conscience. It must be ad- 
mitted that the fun often seems labored, and the book is one best 
taken in very small doses. 

These three volumes, with their three very different view-points, 
are interesting taken separately, but far more interesting in the 
comparison they present of the reactions of three very unlike 
types of mind to various phases of the World War, whose ultimate 
effects upon our own as well as upon future generations are still so 
completely incalculable. 
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Mr. W. B. Maxwell, the English novelist, whose latest book, 
“The Day’s Journey,” was published here by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., a short time ago, took part in the conference held in New 
York between authors and motion-picture producers, the object 





of which was to secure better cooperation between authors and © 


producers. Mr. Maxwell exprest himself, as did many other 
writers, to the effect that the filming of novels has, in most cases, 
_been done in such a way as to work injustice to the author. 
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One of the greatest phases of American History is the 
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Ln This Months Fiction Library 


The Hawkeye 
N* DOUBT the younger generation of Iowans will find it 


difficult to recognize their State in the picture that 

Herbert Quick has drawn in “The Hawkeye.” If they 
do, it will not be because the picture is distorted or inaccurate, 
but because of the vast changes which have taken place during 
the sixty-odd years that have elapsed since the beginning of the 
story. As our States grow older, they tend to lose something of 
their individuality and to conform more nearly to the general 
pattern, but in 1857 Iowa was still very young, just entering 
upon her eleventh year of Statehood. The pioneer period de- 
scribed by Mr. Quick in “ Vandemark’s Folly” was over, but the 
State was still very thinly settled, and living conditions, particu- 
larly on the scattered farms, bordered on the primitive. 

Fremont McConkey is the hero of “The Hawkeye,” and 1857 
is the year of his birth. The book is the story of his life, but it is 
also the story of Monterey County, a political unit which is not to 
be found on the map, but which may be any one of several counties 
in central Iowa. Fremont is a boy of unusual mental gifts. His 
thirst for knowledge leads him to read everything that he can lay 
his hands on. At the’age of seventeen we find him teaching school 
and turning his salary over to his father, for in that benighted age 
a boy’s time, until he was twenty-one, belonged to his father. He 
is an awkward country youth, and unsophisticated to a degree 
which, to the present younger generation, must seem utterly 
incredible. 

As soon as he is old enough to vote, Fremont begins to take 
an active part in local politics. Great things are predicted for 
him, but his admirers are disappointed when he throws away an 
opportunity to be nominated for County Superintendent of 
Schools for no better reason than that he has pledged his support 
to another. He has not learned that such pledges are made to be 
broken. His campaign services are rewarded by an appointment 
as Deputy County Clerk, with a salary of nine hundred dollars 
a year. That was in the seventies, remember, when nine hundred 
dollars was a good salary for a young man. Fremont becomes 
identified with the “Court House Ring,” who run county affairs 
with a high hand, but he does not realize that these men are 
gratters, or, as they were then called, “boodlers.”” The exposure 
of.this ring, and the effect of that exposure on Fremont’s future, 
form the main theme of the story. 

Mr. Quick does not picture these corrupt politicians as deep- 
dyed villains. On the contrary, they are extremely likable 
human beings. They have come to look upon their little pecula- 
tions as perquisites of office, as office-holders have been prone 
to do since office-holding began. The lax system of county 
government makes it all too easy for them to divert public moneys 
to their own use, and the habit grows on them. When a public- 
spirited citizen at length begins to investigate and lay bare the 
sordid details of official stealings, public indignation is aroused. 
The crash finds Fremont involved in it, and he feels the disgrace 
keenly, altho no finger of suspicion is pointed at him. He gives 
up polities. 5 
nothing in the life about him to write about. Theworld will never 
know how many masterpieces it has lost by reason of this attitude 
on the part of would-be authors. The story ends with Fremont 
editor of a country newspaper and on the highroad to a moderate 
success. 

There is a love story in “The Hawkeye,” and a very good one, 
but the chief value of the book lies in the picture it presents of 
American politics on a small scale. And the picture is all the 
more convincing just because it is on a small scale. All the 
action takes place within the limits of Monterey County, and 


girl, feels it, too. 


His ambition is to become a writer, but he sees’ 


what happens there might happen in any county in the United 
States. Isaac ANDERSON. 


THe Hawkeye. By Herbert Quick. With illustrations by E. F, 
Ward. 477 pages. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 





The Singing Wells 


Pe a series of lively romances in better known countries, 
Roland Pertwee has pitched the tent of his latest novel on the 
edge of the Arabian desert, adding thereby color and a touch of 
savagery to a brisk story of love and adventure. Desert and its 
denizens are not merely draperies or “props” this time. They 
are as much a part of the narrative as the Sahara was in Robert 
Hichens’s earlier novels, tho less subjectively. 

The action begins in England of the immediate present. The 
hero, Lennox Cassalis, is a well-equipped athlete and younger 
son who has never failed at anything, and has, consequently, 
never learned to be patient under disaster. The heroine, a girl 
of his own class and obviously the right wife for him, develops a 
very lively distaste for his bright assurance. She will not be added 
so patently to his collection of successes, and, despite a real affec- 
tion for him, she gives him his first taste of defeat. On her side 
are Cassalis’s rich and sickly elder brother and, eventually, his 
most unpleasant aunt. But Cassalis himself can not understand. 
Failure has an intolerable taste, and he rushes to Algiers bent on 
going swiftly to whatever Arabian equivalent for dogs may be 
found there. He is befriended in his adventures by Paul Manet, 
a French comrade of his war days, and by Jane Toop, an English 
girl, formerly a driver of ambulances near the front in Belgium. 
Both these friends try first prevention, and then extrication, but 
the knot of the story lies in the fact that Cassalis refuses to be 
extricated. He insists doggedly on carrying his mistakes through 
to a wretched finish. Pride and a stubborn loyalty keep him 
faithful to his worst mistake, a girl of the Ouled Nail, bred for the 
trade which her district has helped to supply for many generations. 

The beginning of this second affair is wrapt in mysticism. An 
imexplicable psychic guidance draws Cassalis into it. Meriem, the 
Their meeting has a made-in-heaven air of 
the drawing together of two kindred souls—a trick which the 
reader has good reason to find fault with, since all this elaborate 
effect is but a scaffold to be hauled down after the parade is over. 
The plot of the novel is a spliced rope at best, and this attractive 
imp of the desert is its weakest spot. However, she does supply 
brisk action and humor as a relief from the hero’s own tense, 
almost tragic insistence on ruining himself. Meriem has no objec- 
tion to going along to destruction with her hero, but when he 
attempts to reform her at the same time that he is destroying him- 
self, she finds the affair boring and seeks her own way of bringing 
matters to a happier conclusion. 

Mr. Pertwee’s novels all present their people and places inti- 
mately and with the various moods well rendered. One of his 
earliest books was in drama form, and the others would all lend 
themselves readily to being staged or made into movies. There is 
plenty of humor in “The Singing Wells,” ranging from sly bits 
of French repartee to broad farce. The conversation is animated 
and carries the story along at a canter. The real lack in the book 
is sincerity of motivation. Results are too often machine-made 
rather than inevitable, but the story is entertaining and likely to 
prove popular for August reading. 

HELEN Ives GIvcuRist. 

Tue Sincinc WELLS. New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf. $2. 
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Desolate Splendor 
N MICHAEL SADLEIR’S “ Desolate Splendor” we perceive 


the grandiose flamboyancy of a lost cause, the effort to reestab- 
lish the succession of Bulwer-Lytton and Disraeli to their once 
gilded throne in literature. Mr. Sadleir seems determined to bring 
back bonnie Disraeli over the waters of oblivion and set him up 
again in a modern democracy. First in “Privilege”? and now in 
“Desolate Splendor” we observe the processional magnificence 
of gilded noblemen, sacrificial orphans, mortgaged estates; 
plotting, horrible old women; a calculated prose rhythm, all the 
somber shows and elaborate ceremonials of bonded romance. We 
observe this gorgeous and interminable parade, we doff our hats, 
and then we go home and keep right on reading Katherine 
Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence. 

Do not misunderstand Mr. Michael Sadleir. He knows what 
he is about, just as Bulwer-Lytton knew what he was about in 
“Eugene Aram” and “Pelham” and “Devereux” and his other 
mighty-voiced calliopes. His second novel Mr. Sadleir calls 
“a story of ambitious hedonism and of the desolate splendor of a 
girl’s devotion, a story of perverted cruelty and lust for property.” 
Yes, sir, you get all that; and it is very much of a muchness. 
Charles Plethern is a dissolute and kindly-hearted rake. His 
one ambition is to join Rockarvon to his own estate, but the 
decayed and frightful Duke of Rockarvon won't. sell. Viola 
Marvell is an orphan left to Charles’s care by the death of a man 
who had once saved him from drowning. Mrs. Plethern is a horri- 
ble old woman who collects infamous art and loves the other son, 
James, a man of exemplary and heartless respectability. You can 
see what Viola is in for when she arrives at the estate; and you will 
not be disappointed, 

But no matter what gins and abominations you encounter in 
romantic fiction, you are sure to come out all right into the sun- 
shine of love if only you are an orphan. An orphan simply can’t 
go wrong. And so Viola at last knows that Charles is her true 
love, Mrs. Plethern falls down the lift, the Duke trembles forth 
toward Paris, and everything is quite all right. Meyerbeer should 
be living at this hour. Mr. Sadleir and the contriver of “Robert 
the Devil’ could between. them conjure up a simply gorgeous 
opera full of brass and desolate splendor and high, astounding 
tonality. A. Donatp Dovetas. 
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Time Is Whispering 


ee since the spacious and expanding days of Queen Vic- 
toria we have had with us the story wherein a tale of quiet 
lives is unfolded at almost unconscionable length. These paddle- 
wheel, slow-moving barges used to ride as double-deckers, with 
nothing very much going on between the decks except the legiti- 
mate pursuit of an honest courtship. Now they appear in one 
- yolume, and one of them is Elizabeth Robins’s “Time Is Whis- 
pering.” 

In the autumn of his life, after service in the Great War, Sir 
Henry Ellerton gets him home to his estate that he may pass his 
later years in innocuous solitude. On the death of a neighbor the 
tenancy of one of his freeholds has been let, by the precipitancy 
of an agent, to a woman! To us that doesn’t appear so very 
shocking; but Ellerton is a country gentleman who resents, posi- 
tively and rudely resents, the presence of a woman in the country- 
side where men should be let alone to raise gardens, write books 
on the Indian policy, and in general do what they harmlessly 
please. The neighbor, Judith Lathom, is a widow, as Ellerton is 
a widower. In marriage both have been unhappy; and both are 
shy of being caught again in the toils of passion. The difficulty 
is that they live right next door, and common interests are always 
bringing them together, in quarrels about embattled dogs, mat- 
ters of loans, matters of gardens, discussions about the younger 
generation and its literary aberrations. Judith’s son waxes 
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With the Makers of Books in America 
IV. The Century Company 


I’ some one were to record the instances in which men have 
been diverted from a successful career to become publishers, 
one would have to begin with the Egyptian undertakers 

who, in their famous “ Book of the Dead,” discovered the selling 
possibilities in a properly prepared obituary. In later days, 
and especially in America, the publishing business has continued 
to attract men from other pursuits. One of the foremost houses 
owes its existence to the fact that a country doctor and a Yankee 
lawyer, drawn together by a common desire, decided, one moon- 
light night on a bridge in Geneva, to “start a magazine.” The 
meeting was accidental, tho the 
two men were already acquainted; 
and not long after their return to 
America a new magazine made its 
appearance, a magazine which, 
incidentally, was almost imme- 
diately to share in the sudden re- 
vival of native literature that 
began shortly after 1870. 

Both the founders of the pres- 
ent-day Century Company were 
New Englanders. Roswell Smith 
had begun life as a lawyer and 
was practising successfully in 
Indiana when he decided to re- 
turn East with a view to entering 
the publishing business. The 
other, Dr. J. G. Holland, re- 
joiced in a medical practise of 
sufficiently modest proportions 
to permit him leisure for in- 
dulging his literary gift. He 
began contributing little essays 
to the Springfield Republican, 
which were continued when he 
joined the editorial staff of the 
paper, and before long these and 
other contributions won him 
wide recognition. It was not as 
a medical man, but as a dis- 
tinguished writer and _ lecturer, 
that. Dr. Holland was known 
when he journeyed to Europe for 
a holiday in 1868. His visit 
happened to coincide with that of 
Roswell Smith, who, determined 
to become a publisher, had gone 
abroad to debate his prospects of entering the newspaper field. 
They met at Geneva, and then and there the project was sealed. 

Dr. Holland at once saw the advantage in allying the new pub- 
lication with a well-known publishing name, and Roswell Smith 
agreeing, they made a proposal to the Scribners whereby the 
magazine was to come out under the latter’s name. The pro- 
posal was accepted: the joint stock company of “Scribner & 
Co.” was organized, in which Roswell Smith and Dr. Holland 
each took three-tenths of the stock and the Scribner firm the 
remaining four-tenths. 

The Scribners at the time were publishing their own magazine, 
called Hours at Home. It was decided to discontinue this, and 
to replace it with the new publication, which was named Scerib- 
ner’s Monthly. Thus it happened that the present-day Century 
Magazine was originally fostered by the Scribner house, tho 





RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Who had charge of The Century Magazine during its earlier years and was 
closely identified with the book department of the firm 


technically, in its management and policy, it was a distinctly 
separate entity. It was not until 1881, eleven years afterward, 
that the change in name took place. 

Roswell Smith soon proved his rare qualifications as a maga- 
zine publisher. He possest an acute sense of business manage- 
ment; his judgment was sound, his vision broad, and happily his 
policies were uncolored by the commercial spirit. In him was 
exemplified the best of the old-school Puritan tradition. High- 
principled, and intensely religious, it is said that he opened the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Century Company with 
prayer. 

For the early success of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly there undoubtedly 
goes an incalculable measure of 
credit to Roswell Smith. But the 
name of Dr. Holland, as the first 
editor, at once stamped the char- 
acter of the magazine and gave to 
it an immediate following that 
could not have been acquired in 
any other way. Richard Watson 
Gilder, who previously had been 
with Hours at Home, and who 
was later to become one of the 
most distinguished of American 
editors, was assistant to Dr. 
Holland. 

Scribner's Monthly was launched 
in November, 1870, during one of 
those periodic lulls that come to 
American letters. By 1870 the 
great men, such as Hawthorne, 
Poe, Washington Irving, and 
James Fenimore Cooper, were 
gone; Mark Twain and William 
Dean Howells were dim figures 
on the literary horizon; Bret 
Harte’s first book, “The Luck of 
the Roaring Camp, and Other 
Sketches,” was published in that 
year, and the name of Henry 
James, with the “junior” at- 
tached, was beginning to create 
a mild stir in the offices of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Native maga- 
zines were publishing English fie- 
tion almost exclusively, and 
literary reviewers were crying despairingly for some good 
home-grown authors. 

The first number of Scribner's Monthly contained articles, 
fiction, a department called “Topics of the Time,” conducted by 
Dr. Holland, and other features in prose and verse. The purpose 
of the magazine was to give a well-balanced survey of the times, 
without stressing too much the purely literary side. To quote 
from a recently issued pamphlet on “The Story of the Century 
Co.,” the magazine “developed the descriptive, informative 
article to a high degree, contributing richly to reconciliation of 
the South by a type of non-partizan journalism that reflected the 
interests of the entire—theoretically reunited—nation of 1870, 
and of the nation as a whole.” 

It was in the quality and distinction of its contributions to 
contemporary thought affecting the welfare of the nation, as well 
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as in. its literary flavor, that The Montily merited the popular 
attention which it received. 

Another feature that attracted discriminating notice was the 
uniform excellence of the illustrations. Under the direction of 
Alexander W. Drake, the notable artists and engravers of the 
day contributed in making The Monthly the handsomest publica- 
tion printed in English—so indubitably a leader in this respect 
that the London Saturday Review was constrained sadly to cite 
the quality of its wood-cuts as beyond comparison. Theodore 
De Vinne, the noted printer, achieved his reputation through his 
typographical arrangement of the pages. 

Scribner’s Monthly, it is interesting to note, was the first maga- 
zine to take advertising—an innovation which has made possible 
many cheaper magazines that could not have existed without the 
revenue from this source. , 

As time went on it was deemed advisable to make a formal 
separation of Scribner’s Monthly and the publishing house whose 
name it shared, and so, in 1881, Roswell Smith bought out the 
Seribner interests. The Century Company was orgenized and 
moved from the Scribner building to its own quarters on Union 
Square. In November of that year the first issue of the new 
Century Magazine appeared, tho its editor was never to see it in 
completed form. Dr. Holland died suddenly while the number 
was on the presses. 

Richard Watson Gilder at once became editor, and his as- 
sociation in that capacity for twenty-eight years—until his death 
in 1909—constitutes one of the most human and impressive pic- 
tures of editorial inspiration in American magazine annals. : 

Through its intimate contact with contemporary literature it 
was inevitable that the Century Company should develop into 
a book-publishing house. It is doubtful if there was any thought 
of this in the minds of the original projectors, but shortly after 
the change in name took place the Century Company published 
its first two books: “The Great South,” which had been serialized 
with striking success in the magazine, and a juvenile, “ Baby 
Days.” From then on, the book activities of the firm mounted 
steadily. Travel, biography, art and science have always been 
accorded distinguished treatment by Century authors, and not 
infrequently a best-seller on its list has achieved a permanent pop- 
ularity. In this rare class one instantly thinks of “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” “The Lady of the Decoration,” and 
“Molly Make-Believe.” And in later days there are Donn Byrne’s 
“Messer Marco Polo,” Frederick O’Brien’s “ White Shadows in 
the South Seas,” and the valuable and interesting travel books 
of Harry A. Franck—to mention only a few—which give promise 
of longevity. 

In biography and statecraft the Century Company has pub- 


lished Prof. William M. Sloane’s “Napoleon Bonaparte: a His- . 


tory,” John Morley’s “Oliver Cromwell,” Andrew D. White’s 
“ Autobiography,” the monumental “Abraham Lincoln: A His- 
tory,’ by Nicolay and Hay. Its art-books include the Hichens- 
Guérin “Egypt,” “The Holy Land,” and others; several volumes 
of the Timothy Cole engravings, and Edith Wharton’s “Ttalian 
Gardens.” Frank R. Stockton, author of the famous “The 
Lady, or the Tiger?”, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, John Luther Long, 
and Rudyard Kipling are a few other notable Century authors. 
Three years after the founding of Scribner’s Monthly, Roswell 
Smith, believing there was room for the right kind of a young 
people’s periodical, started St. Nicholas Magazine. Under the 
keenly intelligent editorship of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, with 
Frank R. Stockton as her assistant, St. Nicholas set out to capture 
the very best of juvenile writers on the then unique theory that 
children were fully as capable of appreciating good literature as 
their elders. The list of contributors to St. Nicholas is truly 
remarkable. The jungle stories of Kipling were written for the 
magazine; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’’ was published as a serial in it; Louisa M. Alcott was another 
St. Nicholas author; as were Bret Harte, John Hay, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Christina Rossetti. 
Tennyson wrote two child-songs expressly for St. Nicholas; and 
there were contributions from Eugene Field, James Whitcomb 
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Escapade Evelyn Scott 


An intimate, objective, vivid personal record of three 
turbulent years, by the author of The Narrow House. 


The year's outstanding autobiography. 8vo. $3.00 


Studies in Classic 
American Literature D. H. 2 Lawrence 


The great poet-interpreter of modern life here evaluates 
Franklin, Hawthorne, Poe, Dana, Melville, Whitman 
and others, tracing through them the spiritual history 
8vo. $3.00 


of America. 


The 
Captain s Doll D. H. Lawrence 


Robert Littel] in the New Republic: “Stories about as 
living and as well done as can be found anywhere 
$2.00 


to-day . . . Lawrence catches lightning.” 


The Adventures of 
Maya the Bee W aldemar Bonsels 


Hildegarde Hawthorne says: “Full of charming fancy, of 
the most acute observation of nature, but the clearer for 
A book for children and—for 
8vo. $3.00 


its fairy character.” 
everybody else. Full page color plates. 

THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher, 
5 West Fiftieth Street, New York 








Book Lovers ! 
Gey you name ten books—real, lasting, 


worth-while books—which have been 
written since 1900? This was the question 
we asked in the last issue of The International 
Book Review. The replies which we have 
already received from our readers promise to 
make an amazingly rich and varied symposium. 


Every book lover has his favorite books. 
We want to know what yours are. If you have 
not already done so, sit down now and write 
out a list of the ten books—written during the 
Twentieth Century—which have interested 
you most. Then send it in to the Editor of 
this magazine. 


From all the lists submitted a composite 
list will be made containing the ten books 
receiving the greatest number of votes. The 
final list will be published in the December 
number. The contest closes October 15th. 
Send in your list, and then watch to see how 
many of your selections are included in the 
final tabulation. 


The Jiterary Digest 
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PRECIOUS PORCELAIN PICTURES 


The most beautiful, authoritative, and instructive work of its class ever pub- 
lished for the benefit of the student and the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
OF PORCELAIN > 


By WM. BURTON, M.A., F.C.S. 


It is a work of exceptional magnifi- 
cence. It embraces a complete and 
interesting survey of the development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
the earliest Chinese productions. 200 
yearsbeforethe Christian era,downtothe 
present day. The work is in two sump- 


tuous volumes, illumined with 32 
exquisitely colored illustrations and 80 
fine photographic reproductions of the 
most famous porcelain art specimens in 
the museum collections of China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, and the countries of 
Europe. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, is perhaps 
the greatest living authority on porcelain, and he possesses, 
it would seem, an almost limitless wealth of interesting 
detail concerning the growth of the industry, extending 
back to even the first knowneexperiments, crude but in- 


genious, that led 


to the beginning of porcelain mak- 


ing. From these efforts he carries the reader along in 
true narrative style through the gradually improving proc- 
esses of production as practised by the peoples of Asia 
and Europe during the march of the centuries. 


This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove 
a standard work of reference, with its illustrations of the 
world’s choicest collections. 


Royal 8vo size; 459 pages; splendidly bound in light 


blue cloth with gilt lettering and decorations. 
tion guaranteed. 


Satistac- 


Price for the two volumes $30, net; delivery charges east 
of the Mississippi River, 38c.; west, 63c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 


354-860 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DICTIONARY OF 


NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 


By Habert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 


A most comprehensive digest in dictionary style of all 
that has been written regarding Napoleon and the numerous 
satellites who circled around him. An incomparable work. 


In popular yet exact form. 


A veritable treasure house of 


authoritative information for the student of Napoleonana— 


and the general reader. 


Facts Revealed by 
Recent Research 


Included 


Particulars of the personality of 
Napoleon and all that recent re- 
search has discovered regarding him 
is incorporated. The military, com- 
mercial, political, and artistic devel- 
opments of his reign; biographical 
matter relating to his family from 
the earliest recorded member there- 
of down to its latest scion; his habits 
and idiosyncrasies; the great leaders 
who served or failed him; his more 
private life; the women he loved; 
and contemporaries who set down 
their reminiscences of him—all are 
included in this work. 


Crown 8v0; 496 pages, 





General Survey of 
the Napoleonic 
Period 


This indispensable volume throws 
light on the social and political 


tendencies of Napoleon's time, its 


art, literature, and industries. The 
military career of the Emperor is 
fully treated. The various memoirs 
of Napoleon's life have been sum- 
marized and reviewed at length, 
many for the first time; a chrono- 
logical table dealing with every im- 
portant event in the Emperor’s life 
and time has been added; 
select classified bibliography of the 
more useful, authoritative, and acces- 
sible books on Napoleon's career. 


with maps, plans, etc., 


$7, net; postpaid, $7.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Riley, Joaquin Miller, Ernest Thompson Seton, and Mary E. 
Wilkins. Many noted juvenile books have been on the Century 
Company’s lists as the result of their authors’ connection with 
St. Nicholas Magazine. 

The Century Dictionary is another great enterprise which 
Roswell Smith launched. He purchased the American rights to 
the Imperial Dictionary, published by Messrs. Blackie & Son of 
Glasgow, Scotland. It was first planned to make a few changes in 
the Imperial, but as the work progressed an entirely new dictionary 
emerged, and to-day the Century has become one of the leading 
reference works of its kind in the English language. 

In its more than fifty years of existence the Century Company 
has had but four presidents: Roswell Smith, who served until his 
death in 1892; Frank H. Scott, W. W. Ellsworth, and W. Morgan 
Shuster, former financial adviser to the Persian Government, who 
became president of the company in 1914. In January of 1921 
another periodical was added to the Century family—The Ameri- 
can Golfer, which, as may be guessed, is devoted to the entertaining 
perplexities of the new American pastime. It is edited by Grant- 
land Rice, well known as an authority in the field of sport. , 

The list of contributors to The Century Magazine is a long and 
varied one, reflecting the various changes in thought and spirit 
which society has undergone during the past half century. In 
our day the magazine has brought forward, under the editorship 
of Glenn Frank, an arresting diversity of view-points in fiction, 
poetry and essays. Such distinctly modern writers as Bertrand 
Russell, James Branch Cabell, Amy Lowell and Willa Cather are 
providing the stimulation which the readers of an older day de- 
rived from Dr. Holland, Frank Stockton and Mrs. Oliphant. 
Times change, and magazines change with them—or disappear. 





The Girl Next Door 


a girl next door is not the incomparable one of the Chinese 
poet. You are promptly told in the second paragraph that she 
is “smug and vicious and vacant.” She is a cheap flapper, pert 
and common, and has a “ gen’leman friend.” But read on, for you 
will not have much of her to endure. Altho hers is the title réle, 
she is merely the goddess ex machina, fate’s or the author’s neces- 
sary instrument. You may think she is the story, but she isn’t. 
This is only one of Lee Wilson Dodd’s pleasantly deceptive 
ways of telling a story. He eases you into it, so to speak, down the 
cellar stairs. You come up into the light only gradually; not 
always gradually, either. Sometimes it bursts on you. Or as 
abruptly goes out again. Something totally unexpected happens, 
or you are told that it has happened, and you experience the same 
sense of shock as in real life. You can’t believe it, and yet you 
know it’s so. And you are in a state of suspense to be told how it 
happened, and then the supposed narrator of the Dodd story tells 


you. Surprize or Suspense? The dramatic technician must usu- 


ally decide which of these two devices he will use, but adroit Mr. 
Dodd thus employs both. 

The “supposed narrator” of Mr. Dodd’s earlier novel, “The 
Book of Susan,” is not the same leisurely, cultured, charmingly 
whimsical spectator and participant who is telling his life’s story 
in “The Girl Next Door.’’ They are not the same life stories 
at all, tho the point of view, the gently cynical and mellowed 
appraisal of human values, is the same. His humor, possessing 
something of the flavor of James Lane Allen in “The Kentucky 
Cardinal,” is never curdled. He can even be a little amused at 
the grotesquerie in the tragic muddle. Here, in brief, is a gentle- 
man transacting life and losing none of his integrity, and, not once, 
his manners. There’s something invigorating, wholesome, in 
hearing him tell his story, and his story is life. It is neither 
tainted fish nor a cream puff, and yet—tho this may be heresy 
—truer to life. 


Tue Girt Next Door. By Lee Wilson Dodd. 224 pages. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


T IS reported that Henry Ford has bought the old Wayside 
Inn at South Sudbury, Massachusetts, the scene of Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and that he intends to 

preserve it as a historical museum. The Inn, originally known 
as Howe’s Tavern, was built in 1700 by David Howe, who was 
its landlord for forty-eight years. The second landlord, Colonel 
Ezekiel Howe, hung out a signboard with a red horse, and the 
‘place became known as the Red Horse Tavern. It remained in 
possession of the 
Howe family until 
1860, the last land- 
lord of that name 
being Lyman Howe, 
of whom Longfellow 
wrote. 


Grave in his as- 
pect and at- 

tire; 
=. A man of an- 
cient pedi- 

gree, 
A justice of the 
Peace was he, 
Known in all Sud- 
bury as “‘The 

Squire.” 


The Wayside Inn 
has sheltered many 
famous men, among 
them Washington, 
Lafayette and Dan- 

iel Webster, besides 

the poet who im- 

mortalized it. In 

recent years the inn and its farm have been controlled by Mrs. 

Edward E. Lemon. Mr. Ford’s purchase includes also the adjoin- 
ing 140-acre estate of William E. Bright. 


© Keystone View Co 





A dispatch from Berlin tells of the theft from the Marien- 
Bibliothek, in Halle, of the only existing manuscript copy of 
-Luther’s Catechism, in Luther’s own handwriting. The theft 
was traced to a high official who was known as a lover of books 
and a frequent visitor to libraries. A search of his home and the 
homes of some of his relatives brought to light 180 old books, 
worth millions of marks. 


A memorial to Walter Hines Page was unveiled in Westminster 
Abbey on July 3. It is in the form of a tablet of white stone and 
is placed on the south wall of the Chapter House, just below the 
tablet to James Russell Lowell. Among the distinguished Ameri- 
eans who attended the unveiling ceremonies were Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; James M. Beck, Solicitor-General 
of the State Department; Post Wheeler, Counselor to the United 
States Embassy; and Robert P. Skinner, Consul General. The 
tablet, which is the work of Eric Gill, bears the inscription: 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND IN MEMORY OF 
WALTER HINES PAGE 
1855-1918 
AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TO THE COURT OF ST, JAMES’S 
1913-1918 


The friend of Britain in her sorest need. 





THE WAYSIDE INN AT SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS., RECENTLY BOUGHT BY HENRY FORD 


Mrs. Blair Niles, whose “Casual Wanderings in Ecuador” 
(Century Co.) was among the travel books reviewed in the June 
number of this magazine, is now traveling in Colombia with her 
husband, Robert L. Niles. The result of their journey will 
probably be another entertaining book of travel. Mrs. Niles’s 
home, which she uses when she is not visitng some out-of- 
the-way corner of the earth, is in New York City. 
a Virginian by birth, the granddaughter of Roger A. Pryor, 
a Confederate gen- 
eral who afterward 
became a Justice of 
the New York Su- 
preme Court. 


She is 


A “Directory of 
Missouri Writers” 
has been issued by 
the Missouri Writ- 
ers’ Guild. It con- 
tains nearly two 
hundred names of 
authors who either 
are natives of Mis- 
souri or have lived 
in the State a num- 
ber of years. Hon- 
orary members of the 


guild are Winston 
Churchill, George 


Creel, Homer Croy, 
Leigh Mitchell Hod- 
ges, Rupert Hughes, 
Fannie Hurst, Edna Kenton, Sara Teasdale, Augustus Thomas, 
Maude Radford Warren, and William H. Hamby. Other well- 
known names in the Directory are Zoé Akin, Temple Bailey, Court- 
ney Riley Cooper, T. S. Eliot, Glenn Frank, Sam Hellman, Calvin 
Johnston, Rose Wilder Lane, O. O. McIntyre, Tom P. Morgan, 
John G. Neihardt, and Harold Bell Wright. The Missouri 
Writers’ Guild is a social and fraternal organization whose object 
is to bring the writers of the State into closer relationship for 
mutual inspiration, information and amusement. Two meetings 
are held each year, one of them being an outing of a week or two 
in some picturesque spot in Missouri. Distinguished writers 
from outside the State are invited as guests to these meetings. 
The president of the Guild is Mr. Louis Dodge of St. Louis. 


Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” “ The Queen’s 
Quair” and other novels, died on June 15, at his home, Broad- 
chalke, Salisbury, England. He was sixty-two years old. Hewlett 
was educated for the law and admitted to the bar, but his interest 
in poetry and medievalism soon led him to give up his profession 
and devote all his time to literature. As a boy, his favorite book 
was “Morte d’Arthur,”’ which he knew by heart, and while still 
a young man he was regarded as an authority on heraldry and 
the history of chivalry. ; 





Jonathan Cape of London is to publish a definitive edition of 
the works of Samuel Butler. It will be called the Shrewsbury 
Edition and will be in twenty volumes, the first two of which 
will be ready in September. Only 750 sets will be issued, half of 
them reserved for America. 
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Looks Latked About in Literary Europe 


des Quatre” (“The Novel of the Four’). The book 

was written as a skylarking escapade by Paul Bourget 
and three other novelists—Pierre Benoit, Henri Duvernois, and 
Mme. Gérard d’Houville—but it turns out to be quite a brilliant 
performance. According to the preface, these four friends, being 
marooned in a country house one rainy day, and having exhausted 
all the reputable diversions in which four novelists could indulge 
far from their writing-tables, decided to do a book by team-work. 
It was to be cast in the form of letters, but was to be different 
from any other book, and each of the principal characters was to 
be handled by one of the four friends. The master-hand of 
M. Bourget is visible in the plot and the allotment of parts. It 
starts off with a bang. The great painter, Antoine Barge, in the 
height of his domestic happiness and at the apex of his fame, 
surprizes his pretty wife in the arms of a lover. He kills the wife; 
he kills the lover. He sends away his little daughter, Micheline, 
to his sister to be reared in ignorance, so far as possible, of the 
tragedy. In the course of time Micheline, a young lady grown, 
falls in love with Bernard Souchet, the son of a brother of Michel- 
ine’s dead mother. Out of this situation the authors have evolved 
a dramatic story, somewhat after the manner of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” but with a much more modern ending. The letters of 
Micheline are written throughout by Mme. Gérard d’Houville, 
and L’ Illustration ranks them “among the most exquisite things 
that we owe to her talent.”” The two young men who are rivals 
for the girl’s hand are represented by Messrs. Benoit and Duver- 
nois. ‘The critic Just quoted pronounces the book one of “ talent 
multiplied by four,” and his only adverse comment is that “it ends 
by being too heavy with riches, each author having lavished all his 
gifts, regardless, in deference to the great writer who had inspired 
this effort.” (Paris: Plon.) 


NRANCE is enjoying a literary novelty in “Le Roman 





After the centenary of Pasteur, France has been celebrating the 
tercentenary of Pascal. The author of the “Pensées” was born 
on June 19, 1623, and exactly three hundred years later the lead- 
ing organ of intellectual and artistic Paris—L’ Illustration—had 
a remarkable symposium of articles and pictures on his life and 
work, headed by a brilliant paper from the pen of Paul Bourget. 
Among other things M Bourget said: 


His sincerity alone is not enough to explain the prodigious influence 
which Pascal still wields after three hundred years, not only over 
those who share his beliefs, but over those who hate them. Thus 
there is this Louis Havet, to whom we owe so learned an edition of 
the “‘Pensées,” to name only one among the non-Christian admirers 
of Pascal. That a Jansenist of the sixteenth century should compel 
stubborn rationalists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to 
consider him, not as a significant representative of the past, but as 
they would consider a contemporary, with the feeling that the elo- 
quence of this Port Royal adept is as vital as if he were coming and 
going among us, is an almost unique phenomenon. A Bossuet, a 
Fenelon, are figures in history. Even a La Bruyére and a La Roche- 
foucauld. But not Pascal. It is because he incarnates in himself 
to the highest degree an admirable type of humanity: that of the 
thinker in whom brain and heart have never been divorced, and who 
is stirred by ideas, thrilled by them to the innermost fiber of his being. 
This response of the whole being in reflection, this passionate vibra- 
tion in the pursuit of truth—what an example it is! How can one 
help envying it when one is oneself an intellectual? 


The national celebrations in Pascal’s honor were held chiefly at 
Clermont, his birthplace in Auvergne. One page of his “ Thoughts,” 
reproduced by L’Illustration from the original manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, is made up of eight bits of paper of various 
sizes, for it was his habit to jot down his ideas on such scraps. 





Johannes V. Jensen’s memorable series of books collectively 
known as “Den Lange Reise” (“The Long Journey”) has been 


brought to a close with the publication in Christiania of “ Christo- 
fer Columbus.”” Thus the Norwegian author’s historical allegory 
of the progress of civilization, and more particularly of the part 
played therein by the northern nations, ends with the discovery 
of America. Jensen’s sweeping claims for the northern peoples 
as the producers of all the masterly figures in human progress 
extend even to Columbus, for he classes the discoverer as a 
“Nordic,” on the rather shaky ground of Lombard descent. The 
book depicts Columbus as leading the northern races to the 
Western. World, which—in part—fate has decreed for their 
possession. A reviewer in the London Times Literary Supplement 
sums up Jensen’s series in these words: “Among much involved 
and often fantastic writing the books contain passages of power 
and graphic effect.” 





Italian critics are pointing out that only in a very loose sense 
was Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi’”’ completed in 1823, tho the 
nation is celebrating the centenary of the famous novel this year. 
An article by G. A. Cesareo in the Giornale di Sicilia calls atten- 
tion to the fact that tho Manzoni wrote “ finis’’ to the first draft 
in 1823, there intervened four long years of the “patient labor 
of the file” before it was ready for publication. In that period 
the title was changed, the names of nearly all the characters were 
changed, and in January, 1824, Donna Giulia, the author’s 
mother, wrote to Monsignor Tosi that Alexander was thinking 
seriously of acting on his advice to cut out entirely the episode of 


- the Nun of Monza. That episode was not wholly omitted, but it 


was reduced fully one-half. The book did not appear until 1827. 
Those four years of patient revision, Signor Cesareo remarks, 
were what gave the romance its immortal perfection. Six years 
in all the author labored on that one book. How many writers 
of the present day are willing to try that road to immortality? 





Theodore Dreiser’s volume of biographical sketches, “Twelve 
Men,” has been translated into French by Fernande Hélie and is 
the subject of an admiring review in the July issue of La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. “A fresco of moving silhouettes,” the reviewer 
calls these twelve word-portraits. He says Dreiser never poses 
his characters, but fumbles with his chisel, brings out a lot of 
traits, half erases them, chisels them forth again, has us walk 
around his model, and then, at the moment when he seems to 
despair of making it live, flashes a living being into the mind of the 


beholder. He adds: 


For a proper estimate of these portraits one must take into ac- 
count the spirit of reaction in which they, like Dreiser’s other works, 
were created. The author belongs to the select American group that 
has undertaken to denounce the moral, intellectual and esthetic 
crudities of the United States. There is an American technique. of 
the sketch, as there is of the high-jump: the narratives in this volume 
clearly refuse to conform with the current style, to arrange their 
movements by rule in order to alight with suppleness and beauty; 
innocent of ‘‘snap” and of the tragic-epileptic, slow and deliberate, 
I feel like reproaching them, at times, with tameness and a touch of 
insipidity, so little are they spiced with imagery and opinion. But 
they commend themselves by their excellent psychological realism, 
and unite sympathy and perspicacity in a way sometimes delicious. 


A new edition of Amiel’s “Journal Intime,”’ edited in three 
volumes by Bernard Bouvier, has appeared in Paris, and French 
critics declare that the earlier two-volume book—with which 
Americans. are familiar in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s translation— 
can no longer hold its place in the presence of M. Bouvier’s ver- 
sion. The new edition contains twenty-five per cent. of hitherto 
unpublished “ fragments,” and the older ones are amplified, while 
the whole is rearranged. Evidently nobody has yet thought 
seriously of publishing the whole journal, for we are told that the 
manuscript would make seventy volumes like those now issued. 
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In This Month’s Fiction Library 


(Continued from page 41) 


jealous of his mother’s growing reliance upon Ellerton, and then | 
The younger | 


the son almost has an affair with the secretary. 
generation will write poetry, of which the older generation is 
soberly scornful. Yes, you are quite right; it ends just as it was 
meant to end, in love and friendship ripening through the silver 
autumn of two quiet lives. Time whispers, and does not shout, 
as in most novels. 
culated to freeze the restive blood, but not too heavy upon the 
drooping eyelids. 


Time Is WHISPERING. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. $2. 


By Elizabeth Robins. 379 pages. 





Lanty Hanlon 


TALE of an Irish village is not necessarily alarming, but | 


Patrick MacGill’s “Lanty Hanlon”’ stirs fierce passions, 
which have to do with the Irish peasantry and the need of bricks. 
This engaging presentment of a vigorous Irishman who founds 
the fortune of his village in despite of whisky and all opposition 
is cast in the epic mold, which doesn’t fit any too well. The inci- 
dents, the dialog, the scheme of literary grandeur, all are there, 
but not in full measure. Mr. MacGill’s style possesses a fatal and 
bodiless fluency, which keeps his novel from the first rank of the 
picaresque novel, but holds it well within the second rank. 

Over and over again—in fact, about a thousand times—you 
are told that Ballykeeran is the finest village in Ireland; and tho 
you remain unconvinced, you watch the process of greatness shap- 
ing under the buffets and management of Lanty Hanlon, the man 
of brawn and whisky, the black Irishman who cheats and buffets 
his fellow villagers, runs away any number of times and returns 
any number of times drunk, and finally establishes the Bally- 
keeran Development Society, whereby the resources of the 
village are developed into an amazing prosperity. Blows and 


counter-speeches, the eloquence of tongues and fists, jealousy and | 


catapulted stones, besiegers routed by vengeful bees, a long- 
protracted love-affair—these necessary elements of a picaresque 
Irish story are all resolved into a final Celtic harmony wherein 
Lanty comes out on top, and decides to marry a girl by the toss 
of a coin. For all its frenetic gyrations, “ Lanty Hanlon” lacks 
the robustious and full-blooded vigor of its literary originals, 
but it is never dull or tepid. 


By Patrick MacGill. 
$1.90. 


Lanty HANLON. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 


The Tenth Woman 

OSE-ANN is a sweet little New Englander, brought up by a 
stern and rigid father and a supprest and deprest mother. 
She is beautiful to look upon, and from a mere child rebellious 
of narrowness and suppression. She marries a man who thinks 
of her as an ideal when she wants to be thought of as flesh. 
(“Flesh” is expressing it baldly, but, baldly, that is what we are 
given to understand.) She quarrels with her husband, and to 
hurt him says she is going away with another man. As a matter 
of fact, she does journey West to this man, whom she knows but 
slightly, feeling that he is the only one who will understand. The 
man is away in Africa, but Rose-Ann stays on with Willa Brookes, 
“his woman.” And there Rose-Ann’s baby is born—her hus- 
band’s baby, altho there is a good bit of complication here over 
imagined doubts as to the child’s parentage. In the end—but 
enough has been said to show the stuff of which the story is made. 
The plot is unconvincing and the characters are never flesh-and- 
blood persons. The book is written in a vein of sweetness, and 
with sugar at its present price we marvel at the author’s saccharin 
extravagance. The title refers to the fact that “nine women out 
of ten would have acted differently”; it would have been entirely 

safe to call Rose-Ann the hundredth woman. 


Tur Tenta Woman. By Harriet T. Comstock. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 


310 pages. 


The story is pleasant and agreeable, not cal- 
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Prope will not 
be better than the 
books they read.” 
Therefore, parents 





cannot start too early 
to give their children 
good books. 





INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 18 Thomas Street 
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Is There a Bookstore in 
Your ‘Town? 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores throughout the country, and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


If by chance there is no bookstore in your com- 
munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 
Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their latest 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
you with their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 


hand, 
Address: 


ice 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


354 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Pender Among the Residents 


F it be true, as some would have us believe, that an old house 
retains the impress of the people who have lived in it and of the 
events that have taken place within its walls, and holds this im- 
press to such a degree that later occupants of the house are affected 
by it, then the supernatural part of “Pender Among the Resi- 
dents”’ is entirely credible. At any rate, Mr. Forrest Reid makes 
it seem reasonable. 


Ramoan House, the home that Rex Pender has inherited from 
his grandfather, has never had the reputation of being haunted, 
nor is there any legend of a half-forgotten tragedy in the lives of 
the long line of Kilmartins who made it their home. Yet, almost 
from the moment Pender takes possession, he feels that the people 
whose portraits hang on the walls have something to tell him, and 
he sets himself the task of finding out what it is. He finds a few 
letters, and from these he begins to reconstruct the story of Rox- 
ana, his great-grandfather’s second wife. As he goes on, the im- 
pression becomes stronger and stronger that the people of whom 
he is writing are watching him. 


Meanwhile, Pender is not living entirely in the past. He has his 
human contacts in the present with the people of Ballycastle. 
There is Norah Burton, the girl to whom he is engaged, and her 
managing mother; there is Miss Foy, the music-teacher, Dr. Ol- 
phert, Mrs. O’Clery, and Trefusis, the boy poet—real people, all 
of them, for Mr. Reid does not draw types; he draws individuals, 
and he does it with extraordinary skill. Even the minor charac- 
ters stand out distinctly. And the two stories, the supernatural 
one of the dead and gone Kilmartins, and the real one of Pender 
and Norah Burton, develop side by side with an absorbing interest 
that never flags. 





PenpeR AMONG THE Resipents. By Forrest Reid. 278 pages. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 





The Globe Hollow Mystery 


AST year, Hannah Gartland gave us “The House of Cards,” 
and now, when one opens “ The Globe Hollow Mystery,” one 
naturally expects another story as complicated and intriguing as 
that, and as pleasant i in theme. The new book is indeed compli- 
cated, but it is gruesome, and not as intriguing as it could be if it 
had not so many side-plots. Nevertheless, it is a good, plausible 
mystery story, out of the ordinary in that the first and main 
mystery is solved in the first two hundred pages, and other detec- 
tive problems are brought into the book to lead up to the capture 
of the criminal. This character is known by many names, and his 
pet hobby is impersonating somebody dead, in order to collect 
money at the expense of the heirs. He is humanly clever, and in 
portraying his character Hannah Gartland has not overdone a 
single act. A slight love interest runs through several chapters 
and assists in solving the mystery. The plot is cleverly handled. 
Slender threads are drawn closer with each chapter, and unless the 
reader is careful some of the subtlety of the book may be lost. 





_ THe Gitope Hottow Mysrery. By Hannah Gartland. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 294 pages. $1.75. 





The Hinges of Custom 


EETHING London crowds, and a tired business man, disil- 
lusioned, all his dreams dead, going home to a “house” in 
which he lives with his wife and child. Such is the opening scene 
of “Hinges of Custom,” and the story moves forward swiftly to 
Wade’s awakening through his meeting with Isabel, the finding of 
his soul and beauty in life, the return of the desire to write, and 
the determination to remain in the city instead of going home to 
burned meals and Alma’s nagging talk. Love comes to Isabel and 
Wade. But Wade has a wife and child, and Isabel has a husband, 


The story is that of a man whose wife has pulled him down from 
the dreams of his youth to be an office machine, but whose em- 
ployer is interested in him because he had loved Wade’s mother 
dearly. This interest, together with his love for Isabel, brings out 
in Wade what has for so many years been dormant. London, its 
pettiness and greatness, is given to the reader in vivid pictures. 
The writer in Wade opens his soul to receive impressions, and these 
the reader shares with him. 


What is the hinge that swings open the door and admits another 
solution than that which custom demands for Wade’s problem ? 
Is there happiness for this woman and this man? The author her- 
self seems rather undecided when she reaches this point, but she 
at least hints the happy ending which the reader desires. 





Tue Hinces or Custom. By Ednah Aiken. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 385 pages. $2. 


A Pocketful of Poses 


T is an agreeable (and rare) recompense for a reviewer to dis- 
cover that a book, doubted, avoided and finally read on suffer- 
ance, has decided qualities of charm and originality. A woman’s 
first novel, a novel with an alliterative title suggestive of fluffiness, 
offers little encouragement to the prospective reader, unless he 
happens to care for that sort of thing. But Miss Parrish has written 
in a vein delightfully humorous and kindly a novel of life in a small 
town where personalities are not all flat as pancakes. Altho many 
of her characters are inevitably of the narrow, complacent, materi- 
alistic type so successfully satirized by Sinclair Lewis, the drab~ 
ugliness of Main Street is happily absent—possibly because the 
scene is laid in the Eastern States, where the passion for democracy 
(a current euphuism for mediocrity) and the spirit of Mrs. Grundy | 
are less revered. ; 


Marigold is very human and very feminine. From earliest 
childhood she has played a part, or, rather, many parts, contented, 
if need be, even to play to herself as audience. In every fiber of 
her being she is a poseuse. Yet, tho from the first we see through — 
her little bag of tricks, she still holds our affection. Saved almost- 
miraculously by a tragic accident from marriage to a man for 
whom she experienced only a purely sex attraction, and with whom — 
there could be no real community of mind and spirit, she nearly — 
wrecks the life of the man she loves and her own through her 
unconscious egotism. If the plot itself is not surprizing, certainly — 
its treatment is notably individual and whimsical. 





A Pocxetrut or Poses. By Anne Pree 320 pages. New York: : 
George H. Doran Co. 





The Lost Discovery 


AD we not seen the title “The Lost Discovery,” we would 

have known from the description of the house that ue 
was a breathholding mystery in store for us. The cancer 
specialist has been murdered. What has happened to his dis-_ 
covery of the miraculous cure for cancer? There are the 
interests desiring the discovery of the cipher copies of his will — 
and _ his Heatine method. One interest is composed of three | 
people, another of two people, and the third of one lone man. 
Of course, there is love-interest—more than we have in our 
American mystery stories. Althea is the heroine, and the 
one lone man is the man she learns to love—the one she 
helps, and, of course, the one who in the end is successful, 
because she has learned everything for him. We are not telling a 
secret. It is the way of every mystery novel—it is the method 
Mrs. Reynolds has used which makes the book one that will hold 
attention no matter how apparent the ending may seem to some. 


; 
4 





Tue Losr Discovery. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 310 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 
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Lass o’ Laughter 


RS. NICHOLSON, dour-visaged, flouncing about her work 

in a fury of vexation, hated Jean Stirling. She hated her 
because Jean could and did laugh, tho for nine years she had been 
the older woman’s drudge, and every Thursday had scrubbed 
down the halls and stairs in the dismal lodging-house on Glasgow’s 
South Side. She also hated her because Jean, who lived in the 
dreams-that-never-came-true, could understand the noble sim- 


plicity of the dreamer in David Nicholson; and his mother, who 


thought him idiotic, despised what she could not understand. But 
most of all she hated Jean because she (Mrs. Nicholson) had kept 
secret the papers she had stolen from Mrs. Stirling’s box at her 
death; the papers which would have brought happiness and wealth 
to little Jean, but which would have made necessary a paid 
servant in the lodging-house. 


So, for nine years, whenever an odd moment’s freedom from 
drudgery had been hers, Jean played with David. His fairy 


stories and his endeavors to protect her from his mother’s harsh- | 


ness, tho often they failed, helped to keep Jean’s unconquerable 


optimism undimmed. And then, despite Mrs. Nicholson’s machi- | 


nations, release came for Jean—release in the shape of a good 
fairy who, disguised as a solicitor for the family at Maxwell 
Towers, discovered that Jean was the long-sought heiress. And 
David’s “Lass 0’ Laughter,” as he called her, went to take posses- 
sion of her rightful heritage. 
thoughtful girl to the rough and inarticulate David strikes the 


most acceptable as well as the most natural note in this glamor- 


ously romantic story. 


Lass 0’ LAUGHTER. 
309 pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


Stonecrop 


The voice of the priest shrieked hoarsely through the church: “Bad 
women corrupt God-fearing people, break up homes: it is easy for 
them! They can sing sweetly, dress themselves up gaudily a 


Yella clung frightened to her mother’s skirt, as she used to do when 
she was a little child and some one hurt her; and then, as if some new 
chord had been struck within her, she remembered suddenly another 
skirt, a gaudier one, which her mother used to wear long ago, an am- , 
ber necklace, clinking glass beads, big, golden earrings, and strange 
men who left the house in the morning. . . . 


Alone, tending her goats on the mountain, Yella saw several men. 
Davorin she recognized. She had had to repulse his advances. She 
stared at him helplessly, then turned toward the other men, but in 
their faces too she was confronted by eyes as frightful as Davorin’s, 
faces transformed by the mastery of bestial desire. Everything became 
clear to her. Her eyes opened and filled with horror, as she saw her 
mother’s fate overtaking her without mercy. . . . She started run- 
ning, madly, hopelessly. . . . The purple-flowered moraine. . . . She 
remembered the deep cleft in the rock and the young fir struck by 
lightning, which bridged it over. 


“ CATONECROP?” is the story of a little peasant girl in Czecho- 
Slovakia, the tale of a mountain goat-girl without back- 


ground or education. She is like an unusual flower that is threat- | 


ened with encroaching weeds; and she knows the goats in her 
flock better than she ever learns to know human nature. As a 
novel it possesses the immense simplicity that characterized 
“Marie Claire,” and the tragic appeal we have come to believe 
belongs peculiarly to Russian literature. It is considered, mea- 
sured. Written with a paucity of detail, the words convey pic- 
tures done with swift, sure strokes. The effects are clean-cut, 
clear-thought by a writer who possesses both imagination and 


realization. There are no tears; there is no laughter. It is a direct | 
tale, simply told, and with the repression that makes for great | 


writing. 


Stonrcrop. By Cécile Tormay. 248 pages. New York: Robert M. | 


McBride & Co. $2. 


The devotion of this artless but | 


By Winifred Carter and Nan Marriott-Watson. | 
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Books advertised and reviewed in The 
International Book Review may be 
purchased at the publication price by 
mail, telephone or in person, from the 


WANAMAKER BOOK STORE 


Send in your list, add your remittance or 
instructions to charge to your account, 
and the books will come to you promptly. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 





Emily Post’s Suggestions 
on How to Behave 


With one voice the critics and book reviewers of the United States have praised 
Emily Post's brilliant’ book, ‘‘Etiquette,’’ which has come to be known as the ~ 
blue book of social usage. And they are equally unanimous in acclaiming Emily 
Post as not only specially competent to write such a work, but a supreme arbiter 
on social conduct in America. 


As the Philadelphia | The New York Trib- 

Mrs. Post Record says, *‘ Mrs. Post Well une declares that “‘not 
an is pagucsm cn diy: an Equipped since et ehemrood 

* authority on the cus- ° * sponsore ner book on 
Authority toms‘and manners of po- Social Guide etiquette some fifty 


years ago has any one 
| so obviously well equipped appeared as 
| authority on the subject.”’ 


$ lite society and her sug- | 
gestions may be followed with confidence." 


The New York Eve- 

Daughter ning Telegram puts it Not Town and Country, 
of the thus: “A first gentle- of New York, com- 
South woman of America has Mere ments: ‘“‘Emily Post 

undertaken to present “$F ti tte’’ has added to her rather 
us with a guide to good que versatile collection of 
behavior. The gentlewoman in question accomplishments by 


making a book on everyday ethics—a 
rather broader conception of good man- 
ners than the idea suggested by the word 
“etiquette.’"* 


is none other than Emily Post (Mrs. 
Price Post), daughter of the old South and 
a shining figure in that best society she so 
broadly and intelligently defines.’ 


Concerning the book itself— 
ETI UETTE: In Society, in Politics, in 
e Business, and at Home 


The New York World pronounces it ‘‘a delightful book on ethics and manners ” 
while Dorothy Hamilton of the New York Evening Post declares that “Etiquette’’ 
will be “‘the last word in social matters until at least such time as society has 
radically changed, for it covers with an almost incredible minuteness of detail 
every contingency into which a social being may be plunged. From the ceremony 
of christening a child until the last sad rites after death, the life of a well-bred 
person is conducted with painstaking care." 


Proposed as a School Book . 


Gertrude Atherton, the famous novelist, is so enthusiastic about the merit 
of ‘Etiquette’ that she suggests the book “be included in the curriculum of 
every public school, and that no pupil be allowed to graduate unless he or she 
can stand an exhaustive examination in it.’’ 

Besides the thousands of bits of informa- also contains 16 full-page photographic 
tion on social conduct in Emily Post’s reproductions, showing table settings for 
great book, it also advises extensively on all occasions, weddings, home interiors, 
dress for different occasions, care of ahouse- decorations, how a child should handle its 
hold, management of servants, etc. It knife and fork, etc. 


“Etiquette"’ is printed in one handsome volume of 630 pages with gold stamping. 
Cloth Binding, $4, net; $4.18, post-paid. Special Presen- 


tation Edition, bound in full flexible leather, gold-edged paper, 
in box, $7.50, net; $7.68, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Important Books of the Month 


Biography 
Forty YEARS A Souprer. By Major- 

General Sir George Younghusband. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$0. 

The experiences of a famous 
English soldier-author, from his 
first fight in the Afghan War in 
1878 to the moment when the bugles 
sounded the ‘‘Cease Fire” at the 
end of the World War. 


Tue STtorY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
a Youta: By Ernst Haeckel. 
Translated by G. Barry Gifford. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 
Haeckel’s youthful letters to his 

parents, giving an intimate view of 
his mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. These letters reveal the 
struggles through which the famous 
monist philosopher passed when he 
lost the Christian faith of his youth 
and arrived at the mental attitude 
set forth later in ‘‘The Riddle of 
the Universe.” 


Four Famous New Yorkers. Vol- 
ume 4 of ‘The Political History of 
the State of New York.” By 
DeAlva Stanwood Alexander. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $4. 


Covers the political careers of 
Cleveland, Platt, Hill and Roose- 
velt, and other outstanding charac- 
ters of a complex political period. 


Dostoevsky: Letrers AND ReEmI- 
NISCENCES. Translated from the 
Russian by S. S._ Koteliansky and 
J. Middleton Murry. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Letters from Dostoevsky to his 
friend Maikov, and a series to his 
wife on the occasion of the Pushkin 
celebration; also letters to Pobie- 
donoszev, the famous Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, and a long letter 
written by Dostoevsky to his 
brother on the morning he was sen- 
tenced to death. Published with 
the sanction of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 


A Business Man in UNIFORM: 
RayNAL CAWTHORNE Botiine. By 
Henry Greenleaf Pearson.  Ilus- 
trated. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$3. 

Story of the career and achieve- 
ments of one of the outstanding 
American aviation officers at the 
beginning of the World War. 


Tue Arr or THE Prima DONNA AND 
Concert Singer. By Frederick 
H. Martens. Illustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3. 
Interviews with twenty of the 

greatest present-day prima donnas, 

all aiming to place at the disposal 
of the public the lessons learned in 
their careers. 


Linuian Noropica’s Hints To SING- 
ers. Transcribed by William Arm- 
strong. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

In addition to Nordica’s practical 
advice to singers, this book gives 
an account of her training for the 


opera, as told in her letters and 
those of her mother. 


Lire AnD Times oF ALBAH CROCKER. 
By William Bond Wheelwright. 
Privately printed, Boston, Mass. 
The life-story of the man who 

built the Fitchburg Railroad and 

the Hoosac Tunnel. 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF Davip 
Crockett. With an introduction 
by Hamlin Garland. (The Modern 
Student’s Library, American Di- 
vision). New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. 

Colonel Crockett’s own pictur- 
esque account of his career, first 
published in 1834, and now re- 
printed in the authentic text; also 
his ‘Tour to the North and Down 
East” and the apocryphal “Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas.” 


GreNeRAL FrepERIcK Younc. By 
his daughter, L. Hadow Jenkins. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 

The life-story of an officer of the 
old brigade in India, with reminis- 
cences of Ireland and of India in the 
fifties. 


A Lire or Francis AMASA WALKER. 
By James Phinney Munroe. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The story of a richly varied life, 
with interesting Civil War reminis- 
cences and an account of Mr. 
Walker’s activities as a statistician, 
economist and educator. 


Tur CHEVALIER DE Bourriers: A 
RoMANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
tion. By Nesta H. Webster. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 
History of the life and love of the 

Chevalier de Boufflers and the 

Comtesse de Sabron—the true 

story of a great passion in an 

enthralling period. 


A YANKEE WITH THE SOLDIERS OF THE 
Kine. By Alexander Irvine. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Experiences of an American who 

went to Europe in 1916 on his own 

initiative and used his powers of 
eloquence to interpret America to 

Englishmen at the gates of their 

factories and behind the firing lines 

in France. 


Business 


REMINISCENCES OF A STocK OPERA- 
tor. By Edwin Lefévre. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 
The inside story of the career of 

a man who learned the secrets of 

the stock market and found a 

“system” that worked. 


Tur Economics oF MARKETING AND 
Apvertisinc. By W. D. Moriarty. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. 

The author holds that it is the 
economics of marketing and adver- 
tising, rather than description or 
technique, which contributes most 
to business judgment. He is Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration 
in the University of Washington. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SALESMANSHIP; PRIN- 
creLes AND PrActisES. By John 
Alford Stevenson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 


A practical volume, based on. 


methods in actual use by experi- 
enced salesmen, in which the 
author outlines the principles and 
practise found most successful in 
building up a permanent clientéle. 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP: SCIENTIFIC 
IDEAS FOR SALESMEN, SALES-MAn- 


AGERS, AND SALES-ADMINISTRA- 
tors. By Herbert W. Hess. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 


The author has undertaken to get 
at the technique of the art of 
dealing with the normal desire of 
human beings to possess modern 
goods, products, services and in- 
ventions. 


CroweEtt’s DicTIonaRy oF BUSINESS 
AND Finance. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $3. 

Aims to be a complete—tho 
compact—encyclopedia of business 
terms. It gives information on a 
wide range of financial and legal 
topics as well. 


Business Letrer Practise. By 
John B. Opdycke. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. $2.50. 

A practical text-book on the 
writing of business letters, intended 
for the teacher and the student of 
stenography and of business En- 
glish—also for use in business 
offices. With an introductory sym- 
posium by four experts. 


Risk anp Risk-Brarine. By Charles 
O. Hardy. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

The growth of risk-bearing as a 
separate function in modern busi- 
ness has prompted this special 
study of its problems and of every 
kind of business machinery that is 
functioning in this field to-day. 


Tur GowtpEN Rute In BUSINESS. 
By Arthur Nash. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25, 
Without any literary embroidery, 

Mr. Nash tells his own story of 

business success, holding that re- 

ligion, when applied to every-day 
life, can serve to establish a sound 
and profitable business system. 


Drama 


You anp I: A Comerpy 1n THREE 
Acts. By Philip Barry. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

Text of a popular play of Ameri- 
can life, valued especially for the 
clear contrast it draws between the 
new generation and the older. 


OuTDOOR 
By Carola 


Brentano’s. 


Tue Farry Four-Lear: 
PLays FOR GIRLS. 
Bell. New York: 

A group of playable outdoor 
plays for girls. The author is a 
graduate of the Harvard workshop 
course in dramatic writing and has 
had practical experience in the pro- 
duction of plays in girls’ camps. 


ABELARD AND Hexorse. By Willis 
Vernon Cole. New York: Univer- 
sal Good Publishing Corporation, 
730 Fifth Avenue. 


A modern dramatic version of a 
famous old love-tragedy. 


Icenounp: A Puay. . By Owen 
Davis. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 


This play, which won the Pulitzer 
prize in 1922, describes a group of 
small-town folk in northern Maine, 
their faults and virtues, and the 
power of a great love to survive 
everything, even death. 


Piays or Gops anp Men, By Lord 
Dunsany. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Four of Lord Dunsany’s most 
popular plays—“The Tents of the 
Arabs,” ‘The Laughter of the 
Gods,” ‘‘The Queen’s Enemies,” 
“A Night at an Inn.” 


Puays oF Near AnD Far. By Lord 
Dunsany. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Full text of ‘The Compromise 
of the King of the Golden Isles,” 
“The Flight of the Queen,” 
“Cheezo,” “‘A Good Bargain,” “If 
Shakespeare _—_ Lived To-day,” 
“Fame and the Poet.” 


Potty. An opera by Mr. Gay. 
Being a sequel to “The Beggar’s 
Opera.” Adapted by Clifford Bax. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

An old play adapted to the mod- 
ern stage, the lyrics in it being 
written for present-day music. 


Puppet Puays. By Alfred Kreym- 
borg. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $1.75. 

Seven plays that have been per- 
formed by human as well as by 
puppet companies — throughout 
America. They include “Lima 
Beans,” ‘‘Manikin and Minikin,’ 
and ‘‘Pianissimo,” a play in which 
two old philosophers discard love, 
and which won The Poetry Magazine 
prize for 1922. 


Rep Brrp: A Drama or WIscoNsIN 

History 1n Four Acts. By Wil- 
_ liam Ellery Leonard. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.50. 

Text of a play in which the his- 
toric figure of a young Indian chief, — 
Red Bird, towers over the petty — 
white over-lords, against whom he 
is trying to defend his race. 


Tur Waite Peacock: A Puay IN 
Turee Acts. By Olga Petrova. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. 

Text of the popular play in which 
the author is herself starring this 


year. The scene is Spain; the 
theme, a problem of woman’s 
freedom. 


Tus Apping Macuine: A Pray IN 
Seven Scenes. By Elmer L. Rice. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, — 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Text of a popular Theater Guild 
play that has had a long run. 


PROSERPINE AND Minas: Two Un- 
PUBLISHED MyTHoLoGicAL DRra- 
Mas. By Mary Shelley. Edited by 
A. Koszul. New York: Oxford 
University Press $1.20. 

These hitherto unpublished 
dramas, besides being of interest 
as Mrs. Shelley’s only poetical 
works of any length, present in 
their proper setting some of Shel- 
ley’s own most beautiful lyrics. 


Toe Macutne-Wreckers: A Drama 
OF THE ENGLIsH LUDDITES, IN A 
ProtocuE anp Five Acts. By 


Ernst Toller. English version by 
Ashley Dukes. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2. 


The first English translation of 
a play by one of the greatest of 
the younger continental dramatists. 
Its production in Berlin last year 
led to uprisings and the imprison- 
ment of the author. 


Essays 
Some Makers or AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE.. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $2.50. 
These six lectures, delivered by 
Professor Phelps before the Dart- 
mouth alumni, deal with Franklin, 
Fenimore Cooper, Daniel Webster, 
Lincoln, Hawthorne, Emerson, and 


Mark Twain. 


AMERICAN ProsE Masters. By W. 
C. Brownell. With an introduction 
by Stuart P. Sherman. (Modern 
Student’s Library, American Di- 
vision.) New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. 

A revised edition of Mr. Brow- 
nell’s penetrating studies of Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, 
and Henry James. 


STUDIES IN Prosz anD VERSE. By 
Arthur Symons. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
A collection of essays on con- 

temporary writers, from Balzac, 

Merimée and Gautier to Austin 

Dobson, W. B. Yeats and Stephen 

Phillips. 


Hrerocrypuics. By Arthur Machen. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
Informal essays in which the 

author develops his theory of the 
art of literature, explaining why, 
in his opinion, Dickens is greater 
than Thackeray, and running over 
the whole field of letters from the 
time of the ancient Greeks to our 
own day. Ecstasy is regarded as 
the touchstone by which one can 
distinguish art from hackwork. 


On tHE Marcin: Notes anp Es- 
says. By Aldous Huxley. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Essays on literary and artistic 

subjects, written in a gay, ironic 

style, familiar to readers of ‘‘Chrome 

Yellow” and “Mortal Coils.” 


Soctat IpEats In Encuisn Lerrers. 
By Vida D. Scudder. New and 
enlarged edition. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 

After twenty-five years Miss 
Seudder’s admirable study of En- 
glish authors and ideals is brought 
again to date with seventy-five 
hew pages covering the later writ- 
ers, such as Shaw, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, and Chesterton. 


Tue Ovutirne or Liverature. Ed- 
ited by John Drinkwater. In three 
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vols. Vol. 1. Illustrated. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

First volume of a work that is 
intended to give a clear idea of the 
great authors and great books of 
all ages, from that of Homer to the 
present day. The set is to con- 
tain more than 500 illustrations, 
including many plates in color. 


Tae LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 


Eeyptrans. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2: 


An introduction to the study of 
Egyptian literature, chiefly in the 
form of typical specimens from 
The Book of the Dead, Legends of 
the Gods, Hymns to the Gods, and 
the like. 


Easy Lessons 1x Eeyptran Hrero- 
GLYPHICS, WITH Sign List. By 
E.A. Wallis Budge. Fourth edition. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. $2.50. 

Intended to form an easy intro- 
duction to the study of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

Eneuish Diartes. By Arthur Pon- 
sonby. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $7.50. 

A review of English diaries from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth 
century, with an introduction on 
diary writing. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SHorT Story. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 

The first attempt at a definitive 
study of the one literary form which 
America has given to the world. 
In its wider aspects, the book is a 
history of American literature in 
its most distinctive and original 
phases. 


Tuer SEVEN Stars. By L. H. Bailey. 
New York: The Maemillan. Co. 
$1.50. 

This volume of essays, the fifth 
of The Background Books, records 
the author’s quest for the worth- 
while things of life in the days of 
his youth. 


Tue Eprroriats oF Henry WaAtTTER- 
son. Compiled with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Arthur Krock. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$3.50. 

This volume of Mr. Watterson’s 
writings covers half a century of 
American history, and many of the 
articles themselves helped to shape 
the course of the nation’s career. 


Huntine A Harr Surrt, anp Orner 
SprrituaL ADVENTURES. By Aline 
Kilmer. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50. 

Eleven essays full of grave non- 
sense and light-hearted philosophy. 


Wuat THE JupGr THoucut. By His 
Honor Edward Abbott Parry. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 
Seventeen essays by a witty and 

learned Judge, dealing with a wide 

range of topics and conveying a 

shrewd but amiable philosophy of 

life. 
Fiction 

Lew Tyter’s Wives: A Nove. By 

Wallace Irwin. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 


The story of a very human Amer- 
ican man, and of the women who 
loved him. 


New CastTLE Conquer. 
New York: The Macmillan 


8 


By Padraic Col- 
um. 
Co. $2. 

An idyllic romance of Irish life 
at a time when the political aspira- 
tion of the people was still full of 
poetry and humor. 


THe Box or Sprkenarp. By Ethel 
Boileau. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


Feo Clonshannon’s love for her 
husband was the costly ointment 
which she poured out freely upon 
him, but it took years for his sel- 


fish heart to understand the value | 


of the gift. 


THe Berroraan or Feuicrry. By 
Florence Drummond. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 


The love story of an attractive 
English girl. 


SNAKE Doctor, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Irvin S. Cobb. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


Nine short stories that are con- 
cerned with oddly dramatic twists 
in life. The one that gives the 
book its title received the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize as the best short 
story published in 1922. 


Tae Nicgur oF tHe Weppinc. By 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 


A galloping English romance and 
detective story by the authors of 
“The Lightning Conductor.” 


THe Manuscript or Youru. By 
Diana Patrick. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 


A romantic story of youth, friend- 
ship, temptation, human weakness 
—and then a love that redeems and 
purifies. 


Tue Lerr Lec. By T. F. Powys. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


Three tragi-comiec stories of Dor- 
set villagers, their simple daily life, 
and the ugly desires and overween- 
ing ambitions that sometimes ani- 
mate them. 


THE GREAT RoxuyTue. 
ette Heyer. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2. 

Historical romance of the Court 
of Charles II. The hero, a cynical 
trifler with women, but a romantic 
at heart, is the Monsieur Beaucaire 
of his times. 


By Georg- 


Tue Doom Drater. By David Fox. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 

A new adventure of The Shad- 
owers, Incorporated—the story of 

“a erime worse than murder.” 


Pirty-Firry: A BLenp or Op anp 
New. By A. Neil Lyons. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Short stories of the costermongers 

of London’s East side and of various 

rural English types—farmers and 
their wives and sweethearts. 


Tue Lire or Hatsuepsut. By Ter- 
ence Gray. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

A pageant of court life in old 
Egypt in the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty, reconstructed from the 
monuments. A chapter of Egyp- 
tian history in dramatic form. 













For 
Serious ‘Readers 






Social Imperatives 


By Craig S. Thoms, Ph. D. 


The bravest of men are afraid of 
social disaster. This fear is the silver 
lining of the clouds of our day. It 
means there is a vivid social con- 
sciousness, a lively sense of social 
responsibility. What obligations does 
this social consciousness perceive? 
In a very helpful way Professor 
Thoms has set them forth, emphasiz- 
ing eight striking needs which his 
readers will agree are imperative, and 
for which Christianity and American- 
ism make them responsible. A book 
that is a noble interpreter of the best 
a man feels where he lives and works. 

$1.25 net. 


What Jesus Taught 


according to the Gospels 
By Milton G. Evans, D. D., LL. D. 


This book discusses first the sources 
of knowledge of what Jesus taught and 
outlines the background of thought 
against which his teaching is projected, 
then presents the teaching according 
to the synoptic gospels, and lastly, 
the teaching according to John. 

$1.50 net. 


Does ReligionPay? 


By William D. Nowlin, D. D., LL. D. 


The author proves that religion is 
the biggest paying investment in the 
world. Here are twelve vital sermons, 
every one of which has been called for 
again and again during the author’s 
long preaching experience. They are 
earnest messages, human, straight- 
forward, and positive, enlivened by 
a constantappeal to apt illustrations. 

Cloth, $1.25 net. 





























—THE— 


Crowns of Christ 


By Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., LL. D. 


A group of sermons selected by the 
author a few months before his death 
as representative of his message and 
of himself in his presentation of it. 
A volume of note, for Doctor Mac- 
Arthur was in some fine respects one 
of America’s outstanding preachers. 
Here are some of his greatest themes, 
some of his best-known and most 
effective utterances. Reproduction of 
a photograph of Doctor MacArthur, 
taken. a few days before his sudden 
death, appears as the frontispiece. 

Cloth, $1.75 net. 
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ABINGDON 


BOOKS... 


BOOKS THAT 
ENDURE 


HILLTOPS IN 
GALILEE 


By Harold Speakman 


The author crossed the 
Judean wilderness at night 
to the Dead Sea. He was 
arrested in the mountain 
passes above Jericho by the 
Beduins. He watched the 
Hebron Arabs advance be- 
fore the British machine 
guns. But other real ad- 
ventures are even more 
poignant and shining, for 
they take place in the realm 
of the human heart. In this 
charming book, the reader 
will surely find hilltops in 
Galilee for himself. 


Reproductions, in color, 
of eight paintings by the 
author. Price, net, $3.00, 
postpaid. 


THE REVOLT OF 
YOUTH 


By Stanley High 


The author asserts that 
among the forces now work- 
ing for the reconstruction 
of civilization “perhaps the 
most significant is the spirit 
of the world’s youth, which 
is carrying on, in school and 
out, toward a better day in 
which youth still believes.” 


Illustrated. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


LIVING LEADERS 
JUDGED BY 
CHRISTIAN 
STANDARDS 


By Lucius H. Bughee 


‘These addresses ‘‘bring 
several of the living leaders 
of the present-day thought 
and life to the test of Chris- 
tian standards.” Their pur- 
pose is to discover how 
nearly they measure up to 
what the author believes 
will be the final norm of 
judgment. ‘The leaders 
brought forward for ap- 
praisal are Mahatma 
Gandhi, Clemenceau, Lenin, 
Coué, Lloyd George and 


Einstein. 


Price, net, 


Price, net, 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Tue Rrppie, AND OTHER Tates. By 
Walter de la Mare. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

A collection of eighteen short 
stories by one of the best prose 
artists of our day. It includes some 
of the author’s most popular tales. 


TronneartT. By William MacLeod 
Raine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
(Coy Hilarie 
The story of a man’s struggle 

from the depths of a down-and- 

outer back to the heights of heroic 
manhood. 


Tue Works or JoHN GALSWORTHY. 
Manaton Edition. Vols. 11 and 12. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The latest volumes in this uni- 

form edition of Galsworthy are 

“Beyond” and ‘‘Saint’s Progress,” 

each with a frontispiece and a new 

preface by the author. 


Mr. Popp. By Freeman Tilden. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
The humorous adventures of a 

millionaire nozzle-maker who char- 

ters a ship and sets off on a voyage 
around the world with his daughter 
and eight pilgrims. 

Wer Cuay. By Seumas O'Kelly. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2. 

A novel of Irish country life be- 
fore the days of Sinn Fein. It has 
to do with a young Irish-American 
whose progressive ideas clash with 
the conservative methods of his 
neighbors. 


Tur SENTRY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Nicolai Lyeskov. Translated 
by A. E. Chamot. Introduction by 
Edward Garnett. New York: 
Alfred-A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Four stories of nineteenth century 
life in Russia, documentary in their 
bare statements of fact, but full of 
moving incidents and keen obser- 
vation. 


In toe TentH Moon. By Sidney 
Williams. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Co. 

A man is murdered at night in his 
own home with his wife’s revolver. 
His wife, his brother and his ser- 
vants are the only people in the 
house. Who committed the crime? 


Fatnoms Drrp. By Elizabeth Stancy 
Payne. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Co. 

A house-boat story with a love 
theme in it, written by one who 
knows boats and loves the water. 


Tue Master Breep. By Francis 
Dickie. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

A romance of the whaling fleet in 

Arctic North America. 


Erts. By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2. 

The story of how Barry Annan 
took a penniless girl into his home 
and tried the experiment of launch- 
ing her into the most brilliant and 
sophisticated society of New York 
City. 

LoneL_y Furrow. By Maud Diver. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

Mrs. Diver’s new novel of life in 
India deals with a difficult marriage 
and with the clash and counter- 
clash of incompatible tempera- 
ments. 


THRIFTY STOCK, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ben Ames Williams. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Seventeen short stories touching 

a wide variety of the springs of 

human action. AIl but two have 

appeared in popular magazines. 


Tue Sout or ABE LincoLtn. By 
Bernie Babcock. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

A historical novel of American 
life in the period of the Civil War, 
with Lincoln as one of the leading 
characters. 


Mrnaiestreams. By Jane Abbott. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.75. 

A love story laid about Apple 
Tree Inn, a jolly retreat high up in 
the mountains, which is managed 
by two college girls. 


INFUNITIVE AND OrHER Moops. By 
Henry Harrison. With twenty 
poems by Vaughn G. Hannington. 
New York: Melomime Publica- 
tions, Ine. $2. 

Twelve tales of New York’s East 
Side, sketches and poems by “Sing 
So Lo,” and many other poems of 
“Call denominations.” 


Tates or A Print SHop. By John 
Edward Allen. Illustrated. New 
York: Oswald Publishing Co. 
Twenty little stories, all more or 

less hurhorous, about life and af- 

fairs in the printing-oflice. 


Tue Pincrim’s Progress. By John 
Bunyan.. Abridged by Edith Free- 
love Smith. Illustrated. Boston. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.50. 
A sympathetic condensation of a 

classic, in which Miss Smith, by 

omitting all the doctrinal theology, 
has undertaken to make of “‘ Pilgrim’s 

Progress” a story which modern 

children and adults can enjoy. 


Tue Great Myrtu. By John C. 
Wright. Lansing, Mich.: The Mich- 
igan Education Company. 

A religious romance of the Ameri- 
can Indians before the discovery 
of the New World. 


History 


Tue Irish GUARDS IN THE GREAT 
War. Edited and compiled from 
their diaries and papers by Rudyard 
Kipling. 2 vols. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $10. 
In this comprehensive history of 

the deeds of the Irish Guards in the 

World War, Mr. Kipling has erected 

a lasting memorial to them and to 

his son, who fell fighting among 

them. 


Moprern AND CONTEMPORARY EvRo- 
PEAN CIVILIZATION: THE PERSIST- 
ING Factors oF THE GREAT War. 
By Harry Grant Plum. Gilbert 
Giddings Benjamin and Bessie L. 
Pierce. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

An attempt to supply the vital 
need of an outline of nineteenth 
century history that will bear a 
direct relation to the World War 
and its outcome. Intended for use 
in secondary schools. 


Tur Maxkinc oF THE WESTERN 
Minn: A Sport Survey or Evro- 
PEAN CuLtuRE. By F. Melian 
Stawell and F. S. Marvin.  Illus- 
trated. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.50. 


A broad outline of the leading 
elements of European culture from 
the days of classical Greece to the 
present time. Not so much a sum- 
mary of events as an estimate of the 
main factors in our common culture. 


THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN 
Democracy. By William Mac- 
Donald. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2:25. 

A brief and simply written his- 
tory of the United States, intended 
for the large number of persons who 
want to know the main facts and 
formative influences in American 
history, but who have no time toread 
elaborate treatises. 


An OvutLaw’s Diary: REVOLUTION. 
By Cecile Tormay. Illustrated. 
With a foreword by the Duke of 
Northumberland. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. $3. 


This diary of a Hungarian aristo- 


erat and novelist covers events from 


the autumn of 1918 to the spring of 
1919, the nightmare-period of the 
Bolshevist dictatorship under Bela 
Kun. 


History oF THE NEw York LIBRARY- 
By Harry Miller Lydenberg. New 
York: The New York Public 
Library. 

An comprehensive history, in 
643 pages, amply illustrated, of the 
various libraries that have been 
combined to create the New York 
Public Library. 


Tue HisrorrcaL Rute Powicy or 
THE Frencu. By Hermann Oncken 
(Pamphlet). New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Ine. 40 cents. 

The author, a Professor in the 
University of Munich, undertakes 
to prove that the present Rhine 
policy of France is part of a long- 
standing program of French— ex- 
pansion. 


A Swsorr SoctaL aND PoLiticaL 
History or Brirain. By R. L. 
Mackie. | Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.: World Book Co. $1.88. 

A stimulating text-book that 
introduces young readers to the 
sociological aspects of history as 
seen through the story of the En- 
glish people. Intended for high- 
school students. 


A History oF THE Eayptian PEOPLE. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

A handy introduction to the 
study of Egyptian history, covering 
authoritatively all the principal 
events and personalities, from the 
earliest times to the present. 


Man’s Prenisroric Past. By Harris 
Hawthorne Wilder. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5. 

All that is known of mankind 
in the period before recorded his- 
tory began. A summary of mod- 
ern researches, their results, and the 
methods employed. Covers pre- 
history in North and South America 
as well as in Europe. With nu- 
merous diagrams and illustrations. 


A History or Irauian Parntine. By 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

A compact and well-illustrated 
book for the traveler, the private 
student, or the teacher in the class-— 
room. 


Tur Story of Botoana. By Alethea 
Wiel. Illustrated by Margarite 
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Janes. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 


The latest of the Medieval Town 
Series narrates the stormy history 
of Bologna, its people, its public 
buildings and its art, from the days 
of the Etruscans down through the 
Middle Ages to the present time. 


WitcHcrarT IN SALEM VILLAGE. By 
John Fiske. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 90 cents. 
A unique chapter in American 

history, reprinted, as a separate 

little volume, from the historian’s 

“New France and New England.” 


StAvery aNnp Its Resutts. By 
Alfred H. Benners. Macon, Geor- 
gia: The J. W. Burke Co. 75 cents. 
In fifty-eight pages, the author, 

a native of Alabama, sketches his 

recollections of seventy-four years 

in that State, with special attention 
to negro slavery and its results, 
both before and since emancipation. 


Juvenile 


Reat Games FoR Rea Kips, As 
Top IN THE SNEEZY Letters. By 
Emmett Dunn Angell. Illustrated. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co 
A book of games for boys—in the 

form of letters and pictures. The 

author is said to have invented more 
games than any other living man. 


Tur Mopern TRAVELER. By Hilaire 
Belloc. With pictures by B. T. B. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Another of Mr. Belloc’s nonsense- 

-yerse-books for children, being the 

adventures of three modern muske- 

teers in the heart of the Kongo. 


Patuways or Evurorran PEOPLES. 
By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
‘Illustrated. New York: G P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

The story of those European 
nations which form the chief back- 
ground of American civilization, 
told in simple language and in 
large type, with many pictures, to 
interest children. 


Tue Boy Astronomer. By A. Fred- 
erick Collins. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

A clear and accurate account of 
all that a boy is hkely to wish to 
know about the stars—with 175 
text-illustrations and diagrams. 


Fun, Fork anp Farry TAtss. 
With an introduction by Edmund 
Vance Cooke. (National Associa- 
tion of Junior Chautauquas). New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
A collection of stories for small 

and older children. All have stood 

the test of being told to audiences 
of young people under the big 
brown tents of Chautauqua. 


Jm Mason, BackwoopsmMan. By 
Elmer Russell Gregor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

This popular writer of Indian 
stories for boys here presents the 
adventures of a white boy among 
the Mohawks in Colonial days. 


Tur Sanara Hunrers. By Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.75. 

The story of a boy’s adventures 
among the wild Touargs and Tubbus 
of the Sahara Desert—full of the 
spirit and mystery of the desert, 


which the author visited while 


writing the book. 


Tue Dancer Trait. By James Wil- 
lard Schultz. Illustrated. Boston- 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

A story for boys, telling how Tom 
Fox and his ‘“‘almost brother” 
Pitamakan faced many dangers in 
the Hudson Bay country and found 
their fill of adventure. 


Miscellaneous 


Mortton-Pictures In Epucation: A 
PracticAL HanpBook FoR USERS 
or Visuat Arps. By Don Carlos 
Ellis and Laura Thornborough. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50. 

An authoritative treatment of the 
educational side of motion pic- 
tures, with lists of materials avail- 
able for schools and film companies, 
and other valuable data. 


THe PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
FOR THE PrinteR. By Frank H. 
Vizetelly. Seventh edition. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Directions to authors on the 

manner of preparing copy and cor- 

recting proofs, with suggestions on 
submitting manuscripts for publica- 
tion. 


House anp Homer: A MANUAL AND 
Trext-Book or Practicat House 
Puanninec. By Greta Gray. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A comprehensive manual for the 
planning and building of a home. 

With 189 illustrations. 


Tae CuarM oF A WELL-MANNERED 
Homer. By Helen Ekin Starrett. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50. 

Offers help to those couples who 
would accomplish a well-mannered 
home, and thus attain a firmer basis 
for lasting happiness. 


Auction Bripce Hints. By T. C. 
Cochran. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1. 

A book for the average player 
who desires to acquire quick knowl- 
edge of bidding and to strengthen 
other phases of his game. 


Rowine. By Richard A. Glendon 
and Richard J. Glendon.  Ilus- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3 
A comprehensive account of the 

achievements of amateurs and pro- 

fessionals in rowing and sculling 
matches in America, with chapters 
on the technique of the sport. 

The authors are crew coaches at 

the United States Naval Academy. 


Wuart To TaLK ABOUT: THE CLEVER 
QUESTION AS AN AID TO SOCIAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, AND Busrness Ap- 
VANCEMENT. By Imogene B. Wol- 
cott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.90. 

A volume of clever questions, 
classified by callings, intended to 
create worth-while conversation in 
any walk of life. 


“Dame Curtsey’s” Book or Brauty 
Tatxs. By Ellye Howell Glover. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Beauty-talks of a popular maga- 

zine-writer, intended to cover all 

the means by which the good-looking 
woman may make herself still more 
beautiful. 


Riegut Foop: tHe Ricut Remepy 
By Charles C. Froude. With an 
introduction by Royal S. Copeland. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.50. 


Dr. Froude’s aim is to furnish 
a scientific yet simple guidebook to 
health, in the form of hundreds of 
proper food combinations for a 
normal diet. 


Wuat to Cook anp How tro Coox 
Iv. By Nannie Talbot Johnson. 


New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. | 


$2.50. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
Mrs. Johnson’s tested recipes, with 
practical directions for cooking 
dishes from the simplest to the most 
elaborate. 


GirtH ConTROL: FOR WoMANLY 
Beatty, MANLY STRENGTH, 
Heatty, AND A Lone Lire For 
Everysopy. By Henry T. Finck. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
poe 


“A new method of reducing 
weight, which calls for no self- 
denial, but allows you to eat any- 
thing and as much as you please 
while enjoying your meals far more 
than before.” 


Tue Diary or A Drua Frenp- By 
Aleister Crowley. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

A swiftly moving word-picture 
of a man and woman under the 
sway of the cocaine and heroin 
habit. Every detail said to be 
based on facts personally known to 
the author. 


Poetry 


Tue DREAM, AND OTHER Poems. By 
John Masefield. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
In this new volume of verse Mr. 

Masefield has included ‘The 

Dream,” which previously appeared 

only in a limited autographed edi- 

tion, and eight shorter poems. 


A Dutuctmer or Rep Lacquer. By 
John Baird Bryan. New York: 
The Revell Press. 

A little book of poems and 
sketches and short dramas. 


Toe Wipenine Licut. By Carrie 
Williams Clifford. Boston: Walter 
Reid Co. 

Poems touching many aspects of 
American life and paying tribute 
to many outstanding personalities 
and events. 


A Curtp’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Done 
into Latin By T. R. Glover. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

The Latin title is “‘Carmina Non 
Prius Audita de Ludis et Hortis 
Virginibus Puerisque,” and the book 
contains Stevenson’s familiar poems 
on the left-hand pages and the same 
poems in Latin on the right-hand 


pages. 


THe DANCER IN THE SHRINE, AND 
OTHER Poems. By Amanda Benja- 
min Hall. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50. 

The first collection of Miss Hall’s 
poems. ‘The title piece received the 
yearly prize of the Poetry: Society 
as the best read at any of its meet- 
ings. 


Tue Porrtc Processton: AN IntTRO- 
pucTION To EnGuisH Porrry, By 





GLADSTONE 


was an earnest Bible student. 


{So were Franklin, Lincoln, 
Hugo, Tennyson and a host 
of others whose names are 
great in modern history. 


They found in the Book of 
books an infallible guide and 
inspiration. 


qThe study of the Bible builds 
men 


{Whatever one’s walk in life, the 
character, capacity for leadership 
and power of attainment are im- 
measurably increased and 
strengthened by intelligent study 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


To those wishing a fuller knowl- 
edge of its truths, the aids to the 
study of the Bible listed below 
will be found invaluable. 


An Outline of Bible History 


By B. S. Dean, A.M. Price, $1.85 


Conceded by eminent authorities the 
best outline of sacred history, both of the 
Old and New Testaments. Easily under- 
stood, it enables the student to readily 
trace the thread of Bible narrative and 
clearly locate great events and charac- 
ters. A compact and thoroughly reliable 
text-book for Sunday-school teachers, ad- 
vanced pupils and Bible students gen- 
erally. Twelve colored maps, chronologi- 
eal tables and bibliography. 


Lands of the Bible 


By J.W. McGarvey. Price, $2.50 


An exhaustive guide-book to the geog- 
raphy, topography and social customs of 
Palestine. With painstaking care the 
author traveled over the Holy Land with 
tape-line and measuring-rod in order 
to secure the most accurate information. 
He has classified, arranged and _pre- 
sented his materials in a clear-cut, force- 
ful style that makes the work especial- 
ly valuable to the Bible student. 

“The best single volume on Palestine in 
print.’’—New York Independent. 


The Religion of Christ 


By F.D. Kershner. Price, $1.25 


A thoughtful analysis of fundamental 
Christianity, and a new interpretation of 
the value of scientific thought in re- 
ligious belief. 

“The work is an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity from a point of view which ad- 
justs it to the most advanced needs of 
the present age. It has none of the 
dry bones of theology about it, but 
treats of religion throughout as a life, 
rather than- as a_ speculation or a 
dogma.’’—Houston Post. 


The Bible 


A three months’ course in Bible study. 
These lessons contain interesting informa- 
tion about the Bible to be found in no 
other training course. Adapted to popu- 
lar use in young people’s and adult 


classes. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


In ordering use this coupon. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING OOMPANY 
Dept, 22-E, Eighth and Outter Sts. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Send me the books checked below. 
Inclosed is in payment. 
1 Outline of Bible History. 

OO) Lands of the Bible. 
0) The Religion of Christ. 
OO The Bible 
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BOOKS TO MAKE 
YOUR ENGLISH 
BETTER 


One of the leading authorities on develop- 
ment of language, figures of speech, and the 
use and abuse of words is the distinguished 
lexicographer, Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D, The collection of his works includes: 


Desk-Book of Twenty-Five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced— 
This admirable work of 942 pages indicates 
the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, 
personal, geographical, and proper names 
of all kinds. Also includes words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks to non- 
English speakers. 1t2mo, Cloth. $2, net; 
with thumb-index, $2.25; limp morocco, 
indexed, $3; full crushed Levant, $10. 
Postage, 12¢ extra. 


Mend Your Speech—A thousand hints 
on the correct use of words and idioms com- 
monly misused. More than two pages 
devoted alone to the correct use of ‘‘shall”’ 
and ‘‘will.”” 3% inches wide, 614 
cloth, 35c, post-paid. 


long, 


Punctuation and Capitalization—Tells 
you how to use the comma, semi-colon, 
colon, period. Quotes rules for compound- 
ing English words, Gives list of words to 
be capitalized. Describes forms of address 
in writing to noted persons. A modern 
reference book for everybody. 31% inches 
wide, 6}4 long, cloth, 35c¢ post-paid. 


Desk-Book of Errors in English—A 
safeguard against inelegancies and errors in 
English usage. Shows what expressions 
are good English and what are not. 5 inches 
wide, 7 long, cloth, $1.50, met; full crushed 
Levant, $10. Postage r2c, extra. 


Essentials of English Speech and Liter- 
ature—Traces accurately the evolution 
of the English language from its very be- 
ginning up to the present and offers help 
toward selection of the best reading, use of 
good English, writing for publication, etc. 
8vo. Over 400 pages, cloth-bound, $2, 
nel; $2.12, post-paid. 


Who? When? Where? What? —Twenty 
thousand facts about makers of History, 
Art, Literature, Science, and founders of 
Religion, embracing 2,000 names, date of 
birth and death, nationality, profes sion or 
occupation and principal achievement. 
3% inches wide, 614 long. Cloth. 35c. 
post-paid. 


Preparation of Manuscripts for the 
Printer—Full directions to authors on 
preparing copy and correcting proofs, 
with suggestions on methods of submitting 
manuscripts for publication. 153 pages. 
47% inches wide, 674 long. Cloth. $1.50, 
net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Words We Misspell in Business— Ten 
thousand terms, showing their correct 
forms and divisions, with rules governing 
the orthography of English words and forma- 
tion of plurals, together with tests for 
spelling. 264 pages, 5 inches wide, 7 long. 
Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Development of the Dictionary of the 
English Language—A historical account 
of the evolution of English and American 
lexicography. The illustrations include 
the portraits of famous lexicographers, 
editorial, press and proofrooms of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, reproductions in facsimile of 
manuscript and its progress to the final 
printed page. Large quarto. Cloth. $1, 
nel; $1.08, post-paid. 


Dictionary of Simplified Spelling— 
More than 12,000 words. Based upon pub- 
lications of the United States Bureau of 
Education, rules of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, and the Simplified Spelling 
Pore 8vo. . Cloth. 75c, net; 83c, post- 
pad. 


S. O. S.—Slips of Speech and How to 
Avoid Them—With an introduction from 
John Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and _ Lilies.” 
More than 500 hints on what to say and 
how to.say it. 314 inches wide, 614 long. 
Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


Soldier’s Service Dictionary—A useful 
little handbook for any one who wants to 
study French without a teacher. Ten 
thousand conversational words and phrases 
in use are explained and accurately pro- 
nounced.  Pocket-size, bound in cloth. 
$1, net; $1.04, post- paid. Thumb-notch 
index, 25c, extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


PUBLISHERS 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














J. F. Roxburgh, New York; D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

As each poet dresses in the fashion 
of his age, so each also writes in the 
manner of his time. Mr. Rox- 
burgh shows, along these lines, 
where the various poets belong in 
the procession, and enables the 
reader to understand how their 
work is characteristic of their age. 


AmeEricaN Porms AND OrHerRS. By 
J. C. Squire. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2. 

Even the Chicago stockyards and 
New York’s skyscrapers inspired 
this author to write real poety. 
His volume also contains several 
poems not related to America. 


By Mu- 
Moffat, 


At THE Roots oF GRASSES. 
riel Strode. New York: 
Yard & Co. 

A new collection of Miss Strode’s 
strong and inspiring poems. 


Evaporation: A Sympostum. By 
Mark Turbyfill and Samuel Put- 
nam. Winchester, Mass.: Modern 
Review. $1.75. 

Poems and prose sketches in 
various unconventional and ultra- 
modern forms—likewise in a mix- 
ture of sundry languages. 


In Drverst Moop. By Cletus Zem- 
brodt. Boston: The Stratford Co. 
$2. 

Poems that run through all the 
moods from the joys of springtime 
to the reminiscent musings of 
winter. 


Politics 


Pouitics AND PRoGREsS: A SURVEY 
Or THE PROBLEMS OF Yo-pAay. By 
Ramsay Muir. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.75. 

Aims to give a coherent view of 
the political and social aims of 
Liberalism, to analyze the reasons 
for the Liberal’s dissatisfaction with 
the existing order of things, and to 
show what the movements is de- 
signed to accomplish. 


Inpustr1aL Democracy: A PLan 
ror Its ACHTEVEMENT. By Glenn 
E. Plumb and William G. Roylance, 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $2. 
The Plumb plan explained and 

applied by its author—a radical 

program for the reorganization of 
industry under control of the 
workers. 


Tue Caprrau Livy Expnatnep. By 
Hugh Dalton. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1. 

A compact text-book on a live 
issue in English politics, namely, 
that of making a direct levy upon 
the capitalists of the nation for the 
reduction of the national debt. 


Rounp TABLE CONFERENCES OF THE 
InstiTUTE oF Po.itics AT Irs First 
Sesston, 1921. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $4. 
Proceedings and addresses at the 

first session of the Institute of 

Politics, a body of experts organ- 

ized to promote a better under- 

standing of international problems 
and relations. 


THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
Rikitaro Fujisawa. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.50. 

An discussion of 

Japan’s history, 


Recent Arms AND POLITICAL 
Japan. By 


illuminating 
recent political 


her relations with Korea, China, 
and Russia, with special attention 
to the achievements of Premier 
Hara, Marquis Okuma and Prince 
Yamagata. 


Tur Oren Door Portcy. By En 
Tsung Yen. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. 

A historical survey of political 
events in the Far East since the 
advent of the Westerner. The 
author, a native of Shanghai and 
late lecturer at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, defends the open door 
policy as an effective measure of 
stability in Asia. 


GOVERNMENT ReE- 
SEARCH — SERVICE JMOoNOGRAPHS: 
“The General Land Office,” by 
Milton Conover; “The Division of 
Conciliation” and “The Railroad 
Labor Board,’ both by Joshua 
Bernhardt. 
Hopkins Press. $1. each. 

Latest additions to a series which 
undertakes to present expert studies 
on every phase of the science of 
modern government. 


INSTITUTE FOR 


THe Wisconsin Birur Book. 1923. 
Compiled and published under the 
direction of the State Printing 
Board. $1. 

A complete history of the activi- 
ties of the various departments of 
Wisconsin’s State Government— 
a noteworthy edition of a book that 
is published once every two years. 


Psychology 


Sout or Woman: REFLEC- 
oN Lire. By Gina Lom- 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


THE 
TIONS 
broso. 
& Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Gina Lombroso, daughter 
of Italy’s famous psychologist, 
has made in this book an analysis 
of woman’s nature and psychology. 
The work is aimed especially at the 
injurious effects of the steady drift 
of women from home-making to 
competition with men in business. 


Consciousness, Lirz, AND THE 
FourtH Dimension: A Srupy IN 
Narurat Putnosopny. By Rich- 
ard Eriksen. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3. 

In this original work Dr. Eriksen 
undertakes to apply the theory of 
relativity to the domain of psychol- 
ogy. 

Tue PsycHoLtocy or LAUGHTER AND 
Comepy. By J. Y. T. Greig. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 

A comprehensive study, with 
examples drawn from the comedies 
of Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Mo- 
liére and other writers, aiming to 
maintain the thesis that laughter 
is a response directly or indirectly 
related to love. 


Wuat Is PsycuoLocy?: Wrra Src- 
TIONS TREATING OF AUTOSUGGES- 
tion. By Charles W. Hayward. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
The author’s object is to make 

psychology understood by the peo- 

ple and to impress upon them the 
disasters due to its total neglect. 

An InTRopuUCTION To PsycHoLoGy. 
By Susan S. Brierley. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

Intended to meet the first needs 
of those who are interested in 
psychology. Approaching the sub- 


Baltimore: The Johns’ 


ject from the biological side, the 
author proceeds to develop the 
theory of psychoanalysis in its 
relation to normal psychology. 


Tue Fun or Knowrne Fouxs: A 
Boox azout You anp Mr. By 
Fred C. Kelly. With a foreword 
by Samuel G. Blythe. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. J 
A book that explains the average 

man and woman, making it plain 

why we do this and don’t do that. 

A psychological study for every-day 

people in every-day language. 
















PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PsyCcHoTHER- 
Apy. By William Stekel. Trans- 
lated by James S. Van Teslaar. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$2.00)" « 

Stekel’s well-known methods of 
mental conquest are presented in 
this book in a way to be of value to 
men and women who suffer from 
their nerves. 

MiraciEs AND THE New Psycuooey. 
By E. R. Micklem. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
A dispassionate examination of 

the healing miracles in the New 

Testament. The author under- 

takes to refute the theory that 

such miracles can be explained by 


psychology. 


Religion | 
Arvostouic Optimism. By Rey. J. H. 

Jowett. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50. 

This volume contains some of the 
best of Dr. Jowett’s inspirational 
sermons—also his address on “The 
Art of Effective Preaching.” 


ALEXANDER Durr: PIoNEER or Mis- 
stonary Epucation. By William 
Paton. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50. 

Story of the achievements of 

a great missionary, and of a move- 

ment that has an intimate bearing 

on the problems of India to-day. 

Second volume in The Modern 

Series of Missionary Biographies. 


Jerry M’Cautey: AN APOsTLE TO 
THE Lost. Edited by R. M. Offord. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

The life-story of a depraved man 
who became one of the most fear- 
less and consecrated missionaries 
this country has ever seen. Intro- 
duction by Rev. S. Irenaeus Prime. 


PRAYERS OF JOHN WANAMAKER. 
With an introduction by A. Gordon. 
MacLennan. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

A large number of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s public prayers in Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
have been brought together i in this 
volume. 


CuurcHES oF DIstINcTION IN Town 
AND Country. Edited by Edmund 
de S. Brunner. Illustrated. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Life stories of fourteen churches, 

selected as outstanding examples 

of effective effort in the rural field. 

Foreword by Edward Alsworth 

Ross. 


Trestep Mertnops In Town AND 
Country CuurcuHes. By Edmund | 
de S. Brunner. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


A practical study of forty suc- 
cessful country churches and of the 


methods through which their suc- 
cess was won. Foreword by Goy- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot. 


THe SOWER: SOME SUGGESTIONS ON 
THE MoprerN APPLICATION OF A 
GreaT PaRABLE. By the Rev. H. 
Adye Prichard. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

Applies a great parable to modern 
problems and makes an earnest 
plea for the recognition of the 
permanent values of life. 


Firrty SHort Sermons. By T. De- 
Witt Talmage. Compiled by his 
daughter, May Talmage. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Brief sermons on uncommon texts 

by one of America’s greatest 

preachers. 


Praces oF QureT STRENGTH, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By John Timothy 
Stone. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2. 

A first volume of sermons from 
the man who holds the influential 
pulpit of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. 


Tue Brste Crass AND THE Com- 
munity. By John A. Cross. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
Discusses the most practicable 

methods of helping the life of the 

community by fostering and de- 
veloping character, especially 
through biblical study. 


Cxurcu Lire IN THE RuRAL Soutu. 
By Edmund de S. Brunner. II- 
lustrated. (Committee on Social 
and Religious Surveys) New York: 
George H. Dofan Co. 

A study of how the Protestant 
tradition is profoundly affecting 
social and economic conditions in 
the South. Based on a survey of 
seventy Southern counties. 


Tue Gop oF THE Bretz. By R. A. 

Torrey. New York: George H. 

“Doran Co. $1.50. 

The Dean of the Bible Institute 
at Los Angeles has gone back to the 
original Hebrew and Greek texts 
for a restatement of the idea of the 
God of the Bible as distinguished 
from the God of Christian Science, 
New Thought, Spiritualism, and 
the various phases of modernism. 


Tue ApostLe Paut. By A. Sabatier. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
A study of the development of 

St. Paul’s doctrine, to which the 

author has applied the scientific 

methods of modern historical in- 
quiry. New edition of a standard 
work. 


Tue National PAsTORALS OF THE 
AMERICAN Hrerarcuy, 1792-1919. 
With a foreword, notes and index 
by Rev Peter Guilday. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Council. $2.62. 

Full text of thirteen official 
messages issued to the clergy and 
the faithful of the United States 
by the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church. 


Tue BrstE FoR ScHooL AND Home 
By Rev J PatersonSmyth. Vol6. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
This, the concluding portion of 

a brief two-volume life of Christ, 

covers the period from the close of 

the Gallilean ministry to the As- 
cension. It is intended especially 
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for teachers in Bible schools and 
elsewhere. 


Retieious Puttosopuy. By Lewis 
Guy Rohrbaugh. New 
George H. Doran Co. $1.60. 
A treatise setting forth the rela- 

tionship between the fields of philos- 
ophy, science and religion. A spir- 
itual interpretation of life as viewed 
from the standpoint of philosophy 
and psychology. 


SERMONS FoR Juntors. By Thomas 
Wilson Dickert. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Simple and pithy sermons for 
young folks in the Sunday school, 
church, and home circle. 


Conrrontinc Youne MEN witH THE | 


Livine Curist. By John R. Mott. 
New York: Association Press. $1.50. 
Addresses delivered during a 
continent-wide tour among the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and Canada. 


Tue Sprrit or Isuam: A History oF | 
AND IDEALS OF | 


THE EvoLuTION 

Istam. With a life of the prophet. 

By Ameer Ali Syed. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $5. 

An authoritative interpretation 
of the social, political and religious 
ideals of Mohammedanism. A new 
edition of a standard work, to 
which two new chapters have been 
added on “The Apostolical Suc- 
cession” and “The Mystical and 
Idealistic Spirit of Islam.” 


Science 
FastiInG AND UNDERNUTRITION: A 
BroLocicaAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 


Stupy oF Inanition. By Sergius 
Morgulis. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5. 


A scientific study of fasting in all | 


its forms, from that of the hiber- 
nating bear to that of scientists who 
have gone without food for long 
periods purely for the sake of in- 
vestigation. Each variety is con- 
sidered from the angle of chemical, 
physiological and morphological 
phenomena in the fasting organism. 


Insect TRANSFORMATION. By George 
H. Carpenter. With 128 illustra- 
tions. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $5. 

The phenomena of insect-meta- 
morphoses, as seen in the life-his- 
tories of various species, are treated 
in a manner intended to prove of 
service to the general reader as 
well as to the student. There are 
128 illustrations. 


Evo.uTion AND Retiaion. By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 
A brief reply to William Jennings 

Bryan and the Fundamentalists 

who are attacking evolutionary 

science. 

How We Resist Disease: An In- 
TRODUCTION To Immunity. By 
Jean Broadhurst. Illustrated. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50. 

This work presents briefly—in 
ten lessons—the various phases of 
immunity: antiserums, vaccines, 
anaphylaxis. It also covers five 
other lessons of a model curriculum 
for nurses in bacteriology, serum 
therapy, ete. 
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And they are useful, indispensa- 
ble indeed to the average man 
or woman. He has gathered 
and classified an astonishing 
variety of sentences from three 
to ten words in length that will 
exactly express your thoughts in 
choice language. 


For Every Occasion 


It does not matter who or what 
you are, this book will aid in 
writing or speaking in high-class 
English. It covers all possible 
fields, conversation, letter-writ- 
ing, public speaking, prepara- 
tion of articles or fiction, busi- 
ness correspondence, commer- 
cial phrases, social intercourse 
—every one fully and com- 
pletely. 


A Book for All Who Talk 


To the public speaker, writer, 
teacher, preacher, lecturer, law- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





The Phrase to Express 
Your Thought is in 
This Great Book 


H® is a book that combines the merits of many books, for 
in addition to vocabulary and construction it furnishes 
ideas and that elusive quality known as style of speech. 
is a superguide to correct and vigorous English. 

Grenville Kleiser, the great authority on public speaking, 
author of many works on practical talking and wtiting, has 
originated and compiled this new work. He calls it— 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND USEFUL PHRASES 





Svo, Cloth, 455 pages, $1.60; $1.72 post-paid. 
Publishers 


on 
on 




























It 


yer, executive, advertising man 
—in a word, to everyone who 
wishes to express oneself with 
care and sincerity, this book will 
prove an invaluable boon and a 
constant friend. 


Some Typical Phrases 


Here are a few examples picked 
at random that will give you a 
taste of the quality of the book: 
The silent day perfumed with 
hidden flowers—We are bound 
to give heed—Luxuriant in 
fancy—I have pleasant memo- 
ries of—In agreement with this 
obvious conclusion—As delicate 
and as fair as a lily—Subtle and 
elusive — Exact antitheses — 
Fraught with peril—Air like 
wine—Memory was busy at his 
heart — Homebred virtues — 
Unapproachable as a star— 
Pursuant to your letter. Re- 
member, there are 15,000 of 
them. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Our Picturesque English 


Besides knowing English words, the next interesting and important thing to 
learn is the source and meaning of our idioms and ididtisms. You use some of 


them every day. We all do. 


The largest collection ever attempted of these 


figures of speech has just been published in that wonderfully unique book— 


“A Desk Book of 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases 
in English Speech and Literature” 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
and Leander J. de Bekker 


This captivating volume will give you 
spicy bits of information about 


11,000 Phrases 


in every-day use in conversation, most 
of which are traced to eminent writers 
and speakers. 


For instance, it tells you that Roose- 
velt coined the phrases ‘‘fifty-fifty,’’ 
“‘pussyfoot,’’ “weasel words”’ and, did 
you know that the fox-trot was invented 
by Mr. Fox? 

Do you know the superstition of 
Adam’s Apple, and the one about old 
maids leading apes in hell? 


What is considered the gay science? 


Who said ‘‘she’s no chicken?’’ When 
was the first ‘‘joy ride’’ so called? 


Where do we get: Horse of another 
color, grass widow, a pretty kettle of 
fish, freeze on to, hocus pocus, paint the 
town, Ananias Club, amen corner, hell 
box, sword of Damocles, calf love, to 
rain cats and dogs, crack of doom, 
French leave, bark up the wrong tree, 
age of consent, bring home the bacon, 
not built that way, bury the hatchet, 
to purge the Augean stables, acknowl- 
edge the corn, there’s no kick coming, 


r2mo. Cloth. 





500 pages. 


play to the gallery, hoodoo, to wear 
the breeches, axe to grind,-a wink’s as 
good as a nod, every dog has his day, 
the heel of Achilles, look daggers, all 
there, Ku Klux Klan, lady of the bed- 
chamber, liberty hall, leave in the 
lurch, marriage bed, a peach of a cold, 
peeping Tom, raise more hogs and less 
hell, seventh heaven, six of one and half 
a dozen of the other, unreconstructed 
Southerner, Welsh rabbit, walking 
papers, etc. 


Read what the Newspaper Critics 
say about this book 


We know no book better, of its kind and 
size.—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Here isa book that mirrors these homely 
terms of which we make daily use without 
realizing the charm with which they are 
invested as mental images wide in applica- 
tion.—San Francisco Examiner. 


An invaluable aid to all concerned with 
the teaching or writing of English speech 
and literature.—Tacoma News Tribune. 

Extraordinary diligence marked the 
search for the idioms and metaphors, the 
meanings of which are not given in the dic- 
tionaries.—Philadelphia Record. 

So fascinating that one is tempted to 
read it straight through as if it were an 
absorbing story.—Hartford Courant. 


$2 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Trying to Probe the Mystery of Death 


(Continued from page 12) 


which he admits is his magnum opus, not only disputes Bacon’s 
contention, but presents—from 4,800 cases representing fifty 
years of minute investigation—several hundred examples which, 
to his mind, give strong support to his theory that the survival 
of human consciousness beyond the grave has become a proved 
scientific fact. “Before Death” and “ After Death” were Flam- 
marion’s first two contributions to his trilogy and dealt with 
death-bed second sight, telepathy, spirit rappings, etc. 

Flammarion, known as the Conan Doyle of France, has a 
scientific background that commands the attention. He is be- 
sides a full-fledged member of the spiritualist body, as opposed 
to their worst enemies, the psychic scientists. The former believe 
in psychic phenomena as evidencing soul-survival, while the sci- 
entists look for the explanation of such manifestations to the 
unanalyzed properties, chemical and otherwise, of the living mind 
and body 

An unusual instance of revisitation, related by a member of the 
French Institute, is included in the hundred or so examples given 
by Flammarion in his present volume: 


On the 26th of last June a nun belonging to the order of Dames 
de la Sainte-Union had been sent to the main convent to help 
the sister in charge of the kitchen, who was then swamped with work. 
Before she left, the Mother Superior, who was very ill of cancer, had 
asked the nun in question to promise to pray for her. The sick 
woman had died some time during the first days in May. Five or six 
weeks afterward—that is to say, on the 26th of the following June— 
this same nun, who was assisting in the washing of clothes, and who 
had her sleeves rolled up to the elbow, was sent down to the cellar 
to draw some beer. There, without her having become aware of the 
presence through any other sense, she saw another nun beside her, 
and recognized in her the Mother Superior who had died some weeks 
before. The apparition gave her bare arm a hard pinch, causing her 
intense pain, and said to her, “Pray, for I’m suffering.” All this had 
taken place in less time than it takes to tell it. The poor sister, terri- 
fied, climbed the cellar stairs precipitately and dropped down on a 
near-by bench more dead than alive. 

Those who were washing, finding that she did not return with the 
beer, went to see what had become of her. They found her on the 
bench, so agitated that she could hardly tell them that she had been 
cruelly pinched. She showed them her arm, on which, to the stupe- 
faction of those present, there were discovered five red marks, such as 
burns make. There were four on one side and a fifth on the other 
side of her arm, which was broader and deeper. This was the place 
where the dead woman’s thumb had prest. It was as if an iron 
hand, heated in the fire until it was red, had seized the sister’s arm. It 
was not long before blisters appeared on the parts affected. 

They summoned Dr. Toison, the physician of the order, to take 
care of the wounded woman. After having taken a photograph of 
the burns, he gave directions as to what must be done to effect a cure. 
The places healed, leaving, however, five scars which bear witness to 
the reality of the incident. Dr. Toison, a distinguished practising 
physician, is a professor of the Faculty of the Lille Charity Clinic. 
He is also the physician of the order in Denain. 

The veracity of the persons who witnessed the occurrence can not 
be doubted. Was the sister’s vision subjective? But the burn was 
only too objective. 

I submit all this to your judgment. Please allow me, dear col- 
league, to express my esteem, together with my best wishes for the 
new year. 


The stigmata of the five fingers on the nun’s arm, Flammarion 
declares, might be due to auto-suggestion. Undoubtedly, there 
are a great many persons disappointed in the last of this trilogy 
on the profound subject of psychic survival. There are those to 
whom the title, “ After Death,” suggests a modern view of the 
same scenes which Dante allegorized in his “Inferno.” A disser- 
tation on psychic revelations, however, lends little flavor to the 
thought. It may be that that portion of human kind nearer the 
grave than the cradle by natural aging, bends a more credulous ear 
to the writing which deals so entirely with life in “the beyond.” 

There is still much to be looked into. But humanity is unpre- 
pared for a complete investigation of things. To quote Flam- 
marion: 

With two or three exceptions out of every thousand human beings, 
we must acknowledge that we are living on a planet ef brutes. Our 


earthly race, far from having reached an age of reason, is hardly more 
than four or five years old. People are children, unconsciously fero- 
cious; they find amusement in cutting the heads off flies, in making 
innocent animals suffer; they think that war, which is infamous and 
the heritage of the beasts, is a divine institution and will endure for- 
ever. Yes, it will endure as long as men are fools. Must we, on this 
account, despair of progress? 


Flammarion is not sure the world—that is, a big enough part 
of it to amount to anything—is ready for his seientific conclu- 
sions. He expresses sorrow that he can not see the fruitage of his 
works before, ere long, he too must pass beyond. ‘The great 
French scientist has truly written his beliefs into the hearts of 
many; often his writings savor of more than a personal interest, 
and altho most of his independent investigations are taken in 
bad part, he insists on continuing his research in the belief that 
he is laboring in the cause of general enlightenment and freedom 
of conscience. 

“Whether life be a jest, a bit of sportive humor, whether it be 
buffoonery, irony, mystification, comedy or drama, farce or 
tragedy—if those on the other side of death’s door know, like 
John Gay, let us continue to question them.” 





The Mettle of the English Pasture 


(Continued from page 21) . 


' 
hospitable to the adventurous talents that have succeeded it. — 
No “new man”’ in literatures or art—for. To-Day cover “art” — 
technically so-called as well as literature—has been missed by 
his all-embracing enthusiasm, and many a new “Georgian” 
poet has owed his first recognition to Mr. Jackson’s keen eye 
and critical speaking-trumpet. A selection from the columns of 
To-Day would make the best contemporary history of recent™ 
literary and artistic movements that we can think of. Mr. 
Jackson has also written a volume on Mr. Bernard Shaw which 
is the best popular introduction to that prophet; but, apart from 
his work as editor and annunciatory critic, he has exprest him-_ 
self most personally as an essayist in the direct English tradi- 
tion. A book of such essays, including, too, critical “intro- 
ductions” to such writers as Maeterlinck, Chesterton, Wells, and 
Robert Blatchford, and artists in other fields such as Pavlowa, 
and Will Rothenstein, the portrait lithographer, was publishe 
several years ago under the title of “Romance and Reality,” 
a volume which shows Mr. Jackson in his fullest range. It is 
to be hoped that this volume will be reprinted, one of these— 
days, for this country. ; 

Meanwhile, unless we are mistaken, Mr. Jackson makes his 
bow here as an essayist in the present volume of “Occasions.”’(?) 
These essays are subdivided, perhaps a little fancifully, into sec- 
tions entitled “Landmarks,” “Prejudices,” “Adventures,” and 
“Books.” Among the “Landmarks” are included vivid word- 
pictures of Milan Cathedral, and Marseilles, but perhaps the most 
entertaining of these is “A Town for Sale,” @ propos the actual ; 
putting up to auction, by its feudal lord, of the historic town of 
Shaftesbury, in (Mr. Llewelyn Powys’s) Dorset. Mr. Jackson 
prints the auctioneer’s advertisement in full, and as it is so curious” 
to one’s scarce-believing eyes to see, the reader may care to have’ 
it to see for himself: 







By the direction of the Right Honorable Lord Stalbridge 
For Sate sy AUCTION 
Tue HisrortcaL Town oF 
SHAFTESBURY 
Dorset 
800 feet above Sea Level 


The Town of Shaftesbury, with a rent roll of about 4,900, is to be 
Offered by Auction in one Lot in the early Autumn. 





@) Occasions. By Holbrook Jackson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2. ‘ 
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The Town occupies a lovely situation and has great possibilities 
1s a health resort. The properties comprise Private Houses, Banks, 
Post Office and principal Shops, Business Premises; the leading Hotels 
ind Licensed Premises, the Cattle Market; Ground Rents; numerous 
Cottages, fine Building Sites, &c. 800 feet above Sea Level, with magnifi- 
cent views. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 20 Hanover Square, W.I. 


On which Mr. Jackson comments: 


An old English town for sale—why, it is like dealing in flesh and 
blood. I wonder what the people of Shaftesbury think about it. 
There is no mention of them—only the rent they pay. Presumably 
they are going to be thrown in with the houses, shops, banks, and 
hotels . . . they are a part of the ‘lot’ to be ‘Offered by Auction 

when the leaves begin to fall from their neighbouring trees and the 
‘swallows hold conferences about their pending evacuation of 
English skies... . Who'll buy! Who'll buy! Now, gentlemen, 
any advance upon. . . . But no, let usring down the curtain. Good- 
bye, little Shaftesbury—thy peril is greater than I can bear. 


But tho Mr. Jackson thus heaves the unavailing sigh for the 
id order that changes, he is none the less, in another essay, for 
‘Standing by Posterity.” 

The influence of the future [he says] is insidious and sly, making 
no fuss, demonstrating little, but pulling, pulling all things, always 
in the interests of posterity. Nothing we do and nothing that 
others do to us are unaffected by this prevailing and powerful in- 
trigue. Even any tendency to live unreservedly and wholly in the 
present, which is the aim of not a few, is curbed and guided by 
Nature’s regard for posterity. . . . Whether we hate or love pos- 
terity, work for or against the future, is all one. Posterity will take 
toll of our little doings in this or any other present time. 


The essays on books are in Mr. Jackson’s best vein. Who will 
1ot agree with him when he says that, while he can read pretty 
vell everything in the form of a book, “I could never bring myself 
o anything approaching enjoyment of an intentionally cheerful 
ook”? And of reading in general he has this true thing to say: 
‘Reading is the most pleasant way of doing nothing, of resting, 
fine art in a hustling world.” We can confidently recommend 
ir. Jackson’s own book for this salutary purpose. RelagG: 





Mark Twain Stands and Delivers 


(Continued from page 24) 


atisfactorily to myself than by quoting its final sentences. When 
‘Ou are seventy— 


The previous-engagement plea, which in forty years has cost you 
so many twinges, you can lay aside forever; on this side the grave 
you will never need it again. If you shrink at the thought of night, 
and winter, and the late home-coming from the banquet and the 
lights and the laughter through the deserted streets—a desolation 
which would not remind you now, as for a generation it did, that your 
friends are sleeping, and you must creep in a-tiptoe and not disturb 
them, but would only remind you that you need not tiptoe, you can 
never disturb them more—if you shrink at thought of these things, 
you need only reply, ‘‘Your invitation honors me, and pleases me 
because you still keep me in your remembrance, but I am seventy; 
seventy, and would nestle in the chimney-corner, and smoke my 
pipe, and read my book, and take my rest, wishing you well in all 
affection, and that when you in your turn shall arrive at pier No. 70 

you may step aboard your waiting ship with a reconciled spirit, and 
lay your course toward the sinking sun with a “contented heart” 
(p. 262). 





The drama is well represented on Brentano’s autumn list. Two 
lays by Leonid Andreyev are announced, “Samson in Chains” 
nd “ Katerina,’ both of which are scheduled for production on 
sroadway. A volume of “Ten Minute Plays” has been com- 
iled and edited by Pierre Loving, and Philip Barry’s Harvard 
rize play, “You and I,” is also in preparation. A collection of 
lays by Rachel Crothers entitled “Mary the Third” rounds 
ut the list. Oliver M. Saylor, author of “The Russian Theater,” 
ill contribute a new volume on “Our American Theater” and 
ill also translate and edit an authentic work on “Max Rhein- 
ardt: His Art and Achievement.” 















Wh TEENS 





has taught hundreds 
of thousands of Amer- 
icans whom he never 
met face-to-face, to 


Speak and Write 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


THE ROSENTHAL 
EASY METHOD OF 
HOME STUDY 


has bridged the gap 
of distances 


You can commence at once to 
think and speak in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish or Italian. 


The Rosenthal Method is for busy 
men and women. It is easy to mas- 
ter, and requires very little time. 
The study is a pleasure, never a task. 
There is scarcely any other accom- 
plishment that will advance you 
further in social and business life. 
With America’s export trade open- 
ing wider and wider each year, 
doubly armed is he who can speak a 
second language! Wonderful oppor- 
tunities present themselves to those 
who speak and write a foreign 
tongue as well as English. 


Are You Satisfied to be a 
“QOne-Language Man?” 
Thousands of Americans go to 
Europe on business, or on sight- 


seeing tours. To them this system 
is indispensable. Why not learn 





to speak the languages of Europe 
NOW? 


Cardinal Gibbons Praises Its 
Practicability 


“‘T admire not only the painstaking 
industry which you have brought 
to bear upon your work, but thor- 
oughly approve of its great practical 
value.’"—Cardinal Gibbons, Balti- 
more. 


Think in a Foreign Language 


“Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Lin- 
guistry has solved the whole prob- 
lem. It not only teaches the pupils 
to converse in a natural and com- 
mon-sense manner, but from the 
very outset they commence to think 
in a foreign language itself.’’— 
Herald, New York. 


Send for Interesting Free Booklet 


If you want to learn to talk and 
write correct French, German, 
Spanish or Italian, just send us 
your name and address and you 
will receive, free of charge, Dr. 
Rosenthal’s interesting booklet, 
“Revolution in the Study and 
Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 
Do this now before you forget it! 





Price for each language, $6, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, Dept. 663, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Love, Romance, and 
Adventure 


If you lingered over Sir 
Frederick Treves’ other fas- 
cinating books, you will 
surely do likewise when 
you read his new work— 


THE 
LAKE 
OF 
GENEVA 


which deals with those 
curious personalities that 
flourished in days when 
barons held their sway. 

Some of the characters he 
describes are quite famous 
for one thing or another and 
others equally infamous! 

Strange personal adven- 
tures and deeds of daring 
that made history centuries 
ago in the picturesque little 
towns clustering around the 
Lake of Geneva have been 
gathered together by Sir 
Frederick and presented in 
that appetizing style for 
which this distinguished 
author is justly noted. 

He tells you, for instance, 
the interesting story of 
Bonivard, the prisoner of 
Chillon, and his wives— 


% 


quite different from _ the 
Bonivard immortalized by 
Byron; about the romance of 
Gibbon, the historian—how 
he wooed the girl who after- 
wards married Necker and 
became the ,mother of Ma- 
dame de Staél; he tells you 
about Theodore Turquet, 
who in the sixteenth century 
first introduced calomel as a 
drug, was branded as a 
quack in France and went to 
England and became King 
James’ physician. 

Sir Frederick gives the 
romantic story about the 
Herings of the pretty and 
pert Lady Bonne of Cras- 
sier, the love story of 
Meillerie, the legends of 
Rippaille, the escapades of 
Madame de Warens as a 
wife when only fourteen 
years old, the tragedy of 
Beauregard, the startling 
experience of Marie de 
Blonay with angels at Evian, 
and some thrilling narratives 
about the Geneva of Calvin 
and of Voltaire, which the 
Savoyards tried to seize one 
night—a story the Genevans 
still proudly tell. 

In this book Sir Frederick 
has fully maintained his 
reputation as a charmingly 
descriptive writer. It con- 
tains 360 pages, besides 76 
pages of (100) photographic 
illustrations and map. 


Medium 8vo. Cloth. $6, net; $6.20, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Book and Art Exchange 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 


Book Bargains General Items 


pe ee SE ORE es 
HARRY F. MARKS’ SPECIAL GCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 
Offerings:—Kipling. Writings in Review. Editor: L.__Reymert, 
Prose and Verse. Illustrated. Out- Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 


it : E+) 
‘The Other Side of 


the Lantern’’ 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


He Hated War, But— 


“When I seed a German, I jes’ 
tetched him off,’’ guaintly remarked 
Sergeant Alvin C. York, the young 
red-haired mountaineer of Tennessee, 
with the American Army in France, 
whose most daring deed, in the words 
of Marshal Foch, ‘‘was the greatest 
thing accomplished by any private 


























A charming description of a tour, 
chiefly in the Orient, in which the 
author’s high social status enabled 


Bae ae ” : 2 Idier in all the armies of Europe.” 
‘ard Bound Edition. 22 vols., %4 Psychology and the Science of Edu- : ih 1d 15) t so , 

Tocca: Scribner’s.] Published x cation. Vol. II, No.1. $1.50. Order | pan stO eee ee ts se eas ee In one fight eee he killed 25 Ger- 
$160. My special price, $72.50. from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, visitors. These he blends into his mans, unmanned 35 enemy machine 


guns, captured 132 Germans, includ- 
ing a major, and marched them into 
the American lines. Wow! What a 
welcome he got! And, after the armi- 
stice, how he was honored and deco- 
rated—by France, by America, 
tempted to go on the stage, in the 
movies; and how, spurning such of- 
fers, he hurried home to the dear old 
mother waiting—and to the girl— 


inimitably brilliant word pictures 
of curious customs, picturesque 
people, and personal incidents not 
usually found in books of travel. 
This book was originally produced 
in expensive form and continued 
demand induced printing of this 
new popular edition. 438 pages, 


Arabian Nights. eer Coney New York City. 

and unabridged translation, includ- = 

ing the Supplemental Nights, Ter- AMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 
minal Essay, Anthropological and logical and heraldic works. _ Re- | 
Ethnographical Notes, etc. _Illus- searches made. Send names inter- 
trated by Lalauze, Letchford, etc. ested in. Charles A: ‘O" Connor? 21 
17 vols. New. Published Bee te Spruce St., New York. | 
My special price, $34.50. au OQ) | 
Hod Complete Works. Tllus- D8; SMALLWOOD: SCIENTIFIC 
trated. Limited Edition. 25 vols., Astrologer, Teaches Planet Law. 





be 





34 , is ic Writes and interprets Horoscopes, on : . : who had hoped so patiently for his 
ae 50. ent Pepe Pers. Vocation, acne: Health, es with 8 full-page illustrations. return. It’s a thrillingly interesting 
Samuel Lover. Collected. Writings. in Life. Rare Books sold. 687 7 story—full of dare-deviltry and ro- 
Illustrated, plates in duplicate, and| Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 8v0. Cloth. $2.50 net; $2.62 postpaid. mance and American manhood, the 


type that ‘‘vaunted not itself, is not 
puffed up.’’ Your blood’ will tingle 
and your bosom swell with pride as 
you read all about it in that gripping 
new book 


Hrontispieces shand colored’), .hin= |||  oe 

; +3 STROLOGY Books. L ns. Char- 

Senedd. prices. aoe Aten Boia A ere ‘Analysis. Mentaland Borie 

price, $67.50. Smollett. Complete Talents designated by letter, $2.00. Z4 

Works. Bicker’s Edition. Edited by| M. Darling, Box 215, Upton, Mass. ; 
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ondon, 1872. $32.50. ielding. = 
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$37.50. Richardson. — Complete} 4 RIZON A LYRIOS, THIRD Curable! 

Works.” Edited by Lesko Stephens. year; subscribe now; $2.50; Alto, Declares Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, 
eminent throat and lung specialist. 
Curable as well as preventable, in 
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SERGEANT YORK 


AND HIS PEOPLE 
By Sam K. Cowan 


_Read this inspiring book: note the 
kind of inspiration that spurred its hero 
to action and you'll agree with the liter- 





12  vols., cloth. London, 1884. Arizona. 
$37.50. History of Flagellation. 
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West 14th St., New York. 
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College Stories Tell of Youth’s Rebellions 


(Continued from page 16) 


The freshness and promise which were Peter Warshaw’s are not 
found by the authors of “Town and Gown” in any appreciable 
quantity, it must be confessed, among the undergraduates who, 
like Peter, are indigenous to the soil of the Middle West. Kiril 
Kuldaroff in “The Strangest Serenade” played the violin, read 
Chinese poetry, and brooded over the vulgarity and mediocrity 
Thian 


_ Kit Lin, protagonist of “Between the Four Seas,” was “an 


of American life. But he was a Russian and a musician. 


epicure in the matter of a rhythmic line of verse and a beautiful 


woman.” But he was Chinese and a pagan. Andrews, nearly 





_ kin to Peter Warshaw in his antecedents, graduated after “Four 
_ Years of It!” embittered and frustrate because he had failed in 
his desire to “make” a fraternity. From the reputable but 


_ unheroic aspiration of Ross Boyle in “The First Man,” who 
~ “hoped some day to live in a bungalow with a wife and children 


| 4 and to be a strong member of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs,” 


there is a steady degradation of purpose, through various feminine 
influences, to the ultimate level of Andy Protheroe, champion 
_ “fusser”’ of the University. 
Protheroe’s world revolved in an atmosphere of whispers, of 
_ shadows and low-slung motor-cars, “of sleek, haughty youths 
_ with tiny moustaches, who expected you to kiss them; of languid, 
sophisticated girls like Dot Ambrose, who kissed coldly and 
technically—of petting.” Protheroe’s cynical sex psychology 
received the endorsement of tacit universal approval: “ College 
is a hard, sordid, practical kind of place, ’nd petting is its substi- 
_ tute for romance.” It was also his belief that “all of ’em pet.” 


“The Fusser” exposes Protheroe’s technique in approaching 
his quarry. He took little Sylvia Cole, a freshman, to a vaude- 
ville show because, altho she was not a sorority girl, she looked 
as if she might be a “good woman.” The virtues of a “ good 
— are worth recording in the words of this disillusioned 
_ young man: “Bashful as the devil, wonderful complexion, kind 
_ of a cute, turned-up nose, slim figure, but good legs.” 


__ Andy Protheroe’s worldliness, his pronounced social presence, 
_ his flashing repartee bewildered Sylvia. 
“Greetings, and all that old rot.” 


d 


‘on™ 


wae 






“Good evening,” she answered. 


And so it went throughout the evening. After the theater, 
when Andy’s racer slid into the shadows of Sylvia’s dormitory, 
he put his arm around her and called her a “mouse” and “a cute 
funny rabbit”? and kissed her. The girl, stiff with fright, inno- 

_ cently unable to meet the situation, sat frozen, giving no response 
_ to indicate pain or pleasure or disgust. And so Andy, nonplused 
and crestfallen, left her. She was not a “good woman” after all. 


_ Further data on the ways of youths and maidens in coeduca- 
tional institutions are offered in “A Blind Date,” “Girls Who 
Pet,” “The Strangest Serenade,” and “The First Man.” The 
last-named story, perhaps because of its penetration to stark 
fundamentals, its recognition of the urges and frailties to which 
poor humanity is enslaved, achieves a more wholesome tone than 
the others. Ross Boyle and Bee Melton, tho seniors, were unim- 
portant to the State University at large. To each other they 
_were partners—“just sort of man-to-man.” They talked much 
about God, and marriage, and sex, and olives, egg-plant and 
spinach. They took strolls. They danced. Suddenly, quite 
inexplicably, they became shy, constrained, silent. One night 
Ross kissed Bee. “Petting might be wrong the way some of 
them look at it, but we have the right kind of a spirit about it,” 
said Ross in explanation to Bee. Finally they threw aside all 
restraint. 


Tt was all vague to Ross Boyle until afterward. He was dazed by 
y the completeness and suddenness of her surrender, He had thought 
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that she would refuse. But she had suddenly dropt all the watchful- 
ness and careful guard of weeks She seemed—strangely—to be 
stronger in surrender than she had been before in defense. 





Again Ross analyzes the situation: 


“I don’t think that anything could be wrong—with us,” he said, 
and almost believed it as he saw the response in her eyes. “It’s the 
kind of a spirit you have that counts. Anyway, we love each other 
so much that we’re just the same as married.” 


They left the place of their assignation in a misting rain, Ross 
irritated, wondering, the victim of remorse and apprehension, 
Bee strangely radiant. “Once they stopt under’the shelter of a 
tree in a long kiss and embrace, then went on arm-in-arm down 
the dimly lit street.” 

There is a good deal of vivacity in the treatment accorded the 
faculty of the University, with perhaps a touch of impudence 
easily comprehensible in young writers who still remember vividly 
welts received from the academic lash. Dean Fannicot, the 
assistant dean of the English Department, whose smug con- 
sistency and pedagogical frostiness suggest Dr. Thomas Arnold 
in his less benevolent period, cuts an inglorious figure in “The 
Faculty and the Creaking Shirt.” There is a kind of fin de 
stécle daring in Lynn Montross’s “ Bass Drums,” a bizarre experi- 
ment in the communication of a mood. It has to do with the dean 
of women at the State University, who was hypersensitive upon 
the subject of sex, and wildly apprehensive of the effects of “close”’ 
dancing upon the undergraduate girls. 

The uniform level of excellence in the whole book is impressive. 
The occasional stylistic excesses, the youthful air of disillusion- 
ment, the fierceness of the satire, the hard flippancies, merit 
indulgence. They are, furthermore, interesting because highly 
significant of the spirit of revolt in which the heirs of America 
are now surveying their demesne. It is easy, in reading this first 
book, to believe that Mr. and Mrs. Montross require only the 
mellowing which time will accomplish for them, to envisage the 
charm and beauty and vivacity of contemporary life with more 
completeness, and to achieve for themselves a representative 
place in the literary procession. 


& 


The Extraordinary Novel of a French Boy 


(Continued from page 17) 


particulars from the other novels of the group. As Gus Bofa— 
one of the most original French novel writers of to-day, and a 
keen critic too—puts it: “If the publisher had not taken great 
care to tell us that he is presenting the novel of a boy of seventeen, 
we could hardly believe it—and this is too bad.’ Therefore, 
one must be careful not to generalize the case of “Le Diable au 
Corps.” 

Present-day young men are apt to be overconscious of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances under which they were born, and to let 
others feel too much that they are the ones to whom it belongs to 
reconstruct the world, sometimes even suggesting that wonderful 
things could be achieved if humankind only were capable of 
understanding the great plans laid out by the coming generation. 
This disposition is what they call in France by the curious word 
“mufflerie.” But here one must remember that the French have 
always been prone to abuse themselves in their books; for this 
reason one is sometimes inclined to think that novelists or self- 
analysts would add the “mufflerie” anyway, so as not to convey 
the idea that they are absurdly naive admirers of themselves. 

Any one who wishes to read just one of the recent books men- 
tioned above will perhaps find the one by Louis Léon-Martin 
(“Le Jeune Homme au Cycle-car’’) as good as any; it is an attempt 
at a synthetic picture, with pleasant humor and irony. For 
strictly individual cases, Léon Werth’s “ Dix-neuf Ans,” and 
George Oudart’s “Ma Jeunesse” would probably be the most 
worthy of attention. 
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The Literary Question 


QUESTIONS 





Atoms of Earth 
J. W., Buffalo, N. Y.—Can 
. any of your readers tell me 
who was the author, the title, and 
where I can get the poem of which 
I recall only the following lines: 


Out of atoms of earth we come, 
Back to the atoms of earth we go; 
Out of the dark of earth and night, 
Back to the glow of realms in light. 





Winter of Adversity 
Mrs. L. H. C., Bluffton, Ind.— 
Should like to be informed where 
the following quotation can be 
found. ‘‘A friend should like a 
fire be, warm in the winter of 
adversity.” 


He Profits Most 
L. R. T., Lynch Station, Va.— 
I will appreciate the information if 
you will tell me the origin, etc., of 
the quotation, ‘He profits most 
who serveth best.” 





Man I Thought My Father Was 


F. K., Green River, Utah.— 
Please help me to find the poem 
which begins something like this: 


Tf I could be as fine a man, 


As wise a man, as grand a man, 
If I could be as... 


and ends something like this: 


The man J thought my father was, 
When I was ten or so. » 


Who was the author and where 
can the poem be found? 





Generations Yet Unborn 
L. E. M., San Jose, Cal.—Will 


your readers give me information 
as to the author, location, etc., of a 
quotation which is approximately 
as follows: 


Heralded unto latest ages 
By generations yet unborn. 





I Looked Behind 


W. S. M., Woodhurst, Minn.— 
Please inform me who is the author 
of the following lines: 


I looked behind to find my past, 
And lo, it had gone before. 





To Be a King 
E. E. S., Rockford, Mich.— 


Will you kindly inform me through 
your Question Box the source of 
the following quotation? 


To be a king is to know oneself, 
and knowing, have charity; to be 
one’s self amid the storm and stress of 
life. 





This Way Home 
A. M., Redlands, Cal.—Can any 
one tell me where the poem con- 
taining the following lines may be 
found? 


Js HE purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. 


Readers will 


aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 
or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. All com- 
munications should be written only on one side of the paper, and should be 
addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. Re- 
plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 


respondents in rotation. 


allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 


The space limits imposed on the Department 


Such as can be 


answered direct will be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return 
envelop. No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 


fe 


By a palm-tree in full bearing, bowing 
down, bowing down, 

To a surf that drove unsparing ’gainst 
a brown walled town, 

Couches in a temple and an oil lamp 
in a dome, 

With a low moon over Egypt, saying, 
“This way home.” 





Live at Any Price 


Mrs. E. M. S., Creede, Colo.— 
About thirty-five years ago (I 
think) I read a poem. It told of 
a young mother whose infant son 
was very sick; all hope of his 
recovery was given up. In her 
great anxiety she prayed, “Oh, 
God, let him live at any price.” 
He lived and grew up to be a very 
wicked man. I would like the 
poem, and also the name of the 
author. 


Played the Game ; 

J. W. B., Clarksville, Va.—Can 

you tell me if the following is a 

correct quotation, and where it 
can be found: 


When the one great scorer 
Starts to write against your name 
He writes not that you won or lost 
But just how you played the game. 





Man and the Hour 


J. R. S., Selma, Ala.—Can any 
one tell me who said this, and on 
what occasion it was first said: 


The man and the hour have met. 





Oh, My Daughter 
L. M., Little Rock, Ark.—Can 
any of your readers tell me who is 
the author of the following lines? 


Come back, come back, he cried in 
grief, 
Across the stormy water, 
And Ill forgive your highland chief, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter. 


A Guilty Mind 
A. B., New York City.—Who is 
the author of the following lines? 


Not sharp revenge, nor hell itself, can 

find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully 
accuse, 

Condemns the wretch, and still the 
charge renews. 


Also the author of 


He is not drunk, who, from the floor, 
Can rise again and drink some more; 


Cai 





But he is drunk who prostrate lies, 
And cannot drink or cannot rise. 





Beauty in Utility 

A. A. L., San Francisco, Cal.— 
Please give names of authors and 
books where the following quota- 
tions may be found: 
He had the early wisdom to discern 
True beauty in Utility. 

Also: 


He who changes my mind is greater 
than he who changes matter. 





How Did Ye Die? 

A. B. K., Shreveport, La.—Can 
some reader advise me where I can 
find the poem entitled “How did ye 
die?” the first line of which begins: 
Oh, troubles a ton, or troubles an 

ounce. 

Also the poem, ‘‘Somebody’s 
Mother,” which begins: 


The woman was old, and worn, and 


grey, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s 
day. 





Lord Lovell 
Mrs. H. L. P., Princeton, Ill.— 
I have the first and last verses of the 
old song, ‘Lord Lovell.” Could 
any of your readers supply the 
remaining verses? 





In Days of Old 


R. H. S., New Orleans, La.—Can 
any of your readers tell me the 
name and author of a poem that 
appeared as a prelude to the “Three 
Musketeers”’: 


In days of old, when men were bold, 

Swords crossed swords and blood beat 
igh, 

When men were men, and life was life. 





A Little Pause in Life 
C. L. W., Oregon City,- Ore— 
Can any of your readers tell me the 
name of the following poem and by 
whom it was written? I would like 
to secure the entire poem: 


A little pause in life while daylight 


lingers 

Between the sunset and the pale 
moonrise; 

When daily troubles slip from weary 
fingers 


And calm grey shadows veil the 
aching eyes. 


There are several more verses. 


Lox 


ANSWERS 


How Many 

Mrs. Mar H. Dickerson, Ta- 
coma, Wash.—In reply to “C. 
D. U.,” So. Lancaster, Mass., in 
the June Book Review: This is 
a Greek saying, translated as fol- 
lows: “‘The Spartans do not ask 
how many the enemy are, but where 
they are.” Cleomenes (d. 220 
B.C.) quoted, or rather parodied, 
this saying when he said to his 
countrymen, ‘‘It is useless for the 
Spartans to ask how many their 
enemies are, but where they are,” 
alluding to the flight of the Ach- 
zeans near Pallantium. (Plutarch: 
Lives. Cleomenes IV.) 








Rabbi and His Wife 

Heten M. Berpier, Allentown, 
Pa.—I am sending a copy of the 
poem asked for by “H. J. E.,” 
Seattle, Wash., in the July issue. 
The title is ‘‘The Rabbi’s Jewels,” 
and it was written by Mrs. Lydia 
H. Siguourney. It may be found 
in ‘The Classic and the Beautiful,” 
Volume I. 

A version of the above was writ- 
ten by Archbishop Trench and is 
entitled ‘The Mother’s Jewels.” 
It may be found im Swinton’s 
Fourth Reader.” 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to “H. J. E.,” 
Seattle, Wash. Enprror.] 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Dorothy Yorger, 
Washington, D. C.; Gertrude E. 
Kirk, Albany, N. Y.; Ansel B! 
Miller, Springs, Pa.; Charlotte Van 
Cleaf, Raritan, N. J.; James E. 
Cogan, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. E. C. 
Schwengeler, Flushing, N. Y.; Bella 
Scharf Richard, Mobile, Ala. 





Slumber Islands 

Mrs. L. B. Coxgsorn, Clovis, 
N. Mex.—Enclosed find reply to 
the first inquiry of “W. P. F. F.,” 
Franklin, Pa. The poem is entitled 
“The Slumber Islands.” It is by 
Charles H. Gabriel, and was pub- 
lished about fifteen years ago in 
“American School Songs,” by the 
Hope Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; edited by J. H. Kurzenknabe. 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to “W. P. 
F. F.,” Franklin, Pa. Editor.] 





The Frog 
Wiis Musser, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—The lines wanted by “S. G. | 
O.,” Grove City, Pa., to complete 
the first stanza of verse requested in 
your July number are: 


Of all the funny things that live 
In woodland, marsh or bog, 

That fly the air or creep the ground, 
The funniest is the frog. 


Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Thomas P. Gore, © 
Edinburg, Tex.; Fanny D. Bulkley, 
Provo, Utah. 


— 


ry 
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England Groping at the Crossways 


(Continued from page 19) 


mere handfuls of humanity inhabiting dots of islands in far- 
off seas. Because of these sturdy transplanted growths Mr. 
Masterman believes the heart of the Empire will still remain in 
England, even tho Great Britain’s material prosperity may in 
large part disappear, and Europe sink back into the twilight which 
followed the fall of Rome. If this be England’s destiny, he pic- 
tures her as a place of tranquil existence, a gentlemen’s play- 
ground, a country capable of breeding a race of samurai devoted 
to the welfare of the world. The vastness of the dominions 
involved in such a change, by the way, can be realized in both a 
historical and a geographical sense by reading Mr. Howard 
Robinson’s exhaustive and satisfying work, “The Development 
of the British Empire.” (*) 

Mr. Masterman’s chapter on “The Plight of the Middle Class” 
reveals the fact that the squeeze which is doing that class to 
death had commenced before the war. This large-professional 
and small-capital class was the first to volunteer in mass, fought 
magnificently, lost heavily, but after the Armistice found its lot 
the hardest of all. Its growing resentment for the ills of shrunken 
incomes and swollen prices, with the endless physical discomforts 
involved, is not directed against the upper class, or even against 
the conscienceless profiteer, but vents itself in impotent hatred 
upon labor. ‘The labor-unions are accused of nearly every evil 
that afflicts England, and of their endless strikes and lockouts 
the professional man asserts he has become the chief victim. 
Excepting the teacher, the man of this type stands by the Tory 
Party, which has never done anything for him. Being helpless 
to change the ruinous course of things, the disappearance of his 
entire class within the next generation is predicted. 

One gathers that the English workman does not return the 
hatred of the middle class, possibly because it is powerless to do 
him any harm. But Mr. Masterman, who speaks out of long 
intimacy with him, declares that he possesses some of the best 
human qualities, notably “the fundamental virtue of comrade- 
ship,” and adds: “TI do not envy the Englishman who has no 
pride in the working classes of England.” The tastes, social aims 
and political determinations of these classes will be found to be 
dealt with in illuminating fashion by this author. 

Following this presentation of the three modern estates of the 
realm—the aristocracy, the middle class and labor, of which 
labor bids fair to become shortly the uppermost—Mr. Masterman 
continues with convincing chapters on “The Return of the 
Abyss,” “The Profiteers,” “Love of One’s Land,” “ Declining 
Birth-Rate” and “The Doldrums.” His conclusion may be 
summed up by saying that no happiness or tranquillity is possible 
for the nation until the spiritual vision denied to England after 
the war is regained, since there is no certainty that an increase 
of mechanical invention will not destroy a bewildered and unhappy 
people. That they may reach the better state, effort should be 
directed to keep alive the soul of England, by “setting themselves 
to discover how they can bring mercy and pity, a resolute sense 
of justice, a purity which is passionate, a love of simplicity and 
an appreciation of the greatness of human life, into the ways 
of men.” 

Another traveler, Mr. Norman Angell, in “If Britain Is to 
Live,” (°) arrives at the same critical juncture. His route is traced 
amid the uplands of high political, economic and commercial 
involvements, and his idea of the way to safety is, as might have 
been expected, through a purely materialistic, economic inter- 
nationalism. But apparently the need is more for that other way 
of life so eloquently and so sympathetically illumined by Mr. 
Masterman. 


(4) Tat DEVELOPMENT OF THE BriTISH EMPIRE. By Howard Robinson, 
Ph.D. Illustrated with maps. 475 pages. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 


() Ir Brirarn 18 To Live. By Norman Angell. 175 pages. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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Invaluable to all Nature Lovers, Teachers, Parents 


Interesting, Instructive, Accurate. 


Full of pictures in natural colors, 


of common American and European plants, insects, butterflies, moths, 


birds, and mammals, with their 


common and scientific 


names. All 


illustrations—no reading matter except names and index. 


1. Common American and European Insects. 
Prepared underthe supervision of William Beutenmiller, Curator 
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History, New York. 


Department of Entomology, American Museum of Natural 
127 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Butterflies and Moths. 
Prepared under the supervision of William Beutenmiiller. I13 


illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Birds. 
97 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Plants. 


92 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Mammals. 


63 illustrations in natural colors—lion, tiger, whale, 


elephant, 
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also 15 different breeds of dogs. 
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paper binding. 


Buckram grained 


Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


A'E We 





Crasy Z 


Yes, most of us are, “they” say, as you may readily suppose by reading 
in the newspapers from day to day about the freakish doings of some people. 
But as to those unfortunates who are confined in the asylums—how they hap- 
pened to get there, how they first gave evidence of unsoundness of mind, how 
they behave when obsessed with dementia, and how they are now treated by the 
civil authorities as well as the doctors—is ably toid in that interesting and stand- 
ard work on forensic psychiatry entitled— 


‘The Unsound Mind and the Law 


Dr. George W. Jacoby, the distin- 
guished author of this great work, de- 
scribes in very plain language the pecu- 
liar ‘“‘notions’’ and morbid impulses 
some persons have, the tests of mental 
behavior, and causes of mental disease. 


He contends there is no sharp dividing 
line between health and disease, that the 
“normal’’ type of individual is fiction, 
and he explains in simple, easily under- 
stood words the amazingly large number 
of strange symptoms of paresis, mania, 
melancholia, paranoia, chorea, epilepsy, 
psychic constitutional inferiority, acute 
hallucinatory confusion, dementia sen- 
ilis, hystero-hypochondriasis, delirium 
tremens, morphinism, cocainism, lead 
intoxication, various heterosexual and 
homosexual anomalies and other ab- 


Dr. Jacoby, 
the author, is an eminent 
consulting neurologist 

to several hospitals in the city of 
New York. He is also a member of 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Neurological Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Neuro- 
logical Association. 


normal forms of sexual sense and degen- 
eration, hypnotism as employed in 
modern psychology and psychopath- 
ology, including the history of erratic 
men and women who proved amenable 
to hypnotic suggestion. 


The author holds up for the readers’ 
inspection the class of individuals whose 
psychic irregularities area menace to the 
public; he tells the effect of mental dis- 
turbance on one’s dress and he makes 
it clear that some persons really delight 
in simulating insanity. 


General relations of jurisprudence and 
psychiatry are given in masterly detail 
in the book and the author stresses the 
physician's need for juristic knowledge 
and the jurist’s need for medical knowl- 
edge. 


While every Doctor, 

Lawyer, and Alienist should 
have this book, 
it also can be read _ with 
interest by every one who wishes to 
study the personal peculiarities, sus- 
ceptibilities, likes, and aversions of 
men and women with abnormal 
minds—and the medico-legal as- 
pects of crime. 


deep 


8v0, Cloth, 438 Pages, $3, net, $3.16, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Religion and the Young Novelist 


(Continued from page 7) 


a blind following after a successful lead—there has been born 
a new type, now very familiar to readers of the best sellers: 
the blasé flapper and the intellectually snooty and morally corrupt 
(by request) undergraduate male. 

It would be hard to say which is the prototype and which the 
copy, the actual flesh-and-blood young person or the one rampant 
through the pages of up-to-date fiction. A young maiden, read- 
ing of the ways of wild flappers in the big cities, immediately 
prepares to qualify, and some one observing the habits of the 
maiden finds material for new flapper stories. 

This digression is merely to express an opinion that the terrible 
flapper is a creation of the composite brain of fervent writers on 
the scent of what the public wants. She is an epidemic which 
will probably peter out, like bobbed hair and the “flu.” But it is 
rather a shame for clever writers to distort their pictures of their 
own generation; for, after all, our daily life is preserved for pos- 
terity only in our fiction. There is great consolation, however, 
in the thought that the first requisite for fiction is fact. And the 
too awfully exaggerated pictures of present-day manners and 
customs will not live long enough to prejudice the next generation. 

Bliss Perry says that only the true and faithful types in fiction 
survive, so we may hope for a swift demise for such works as 
Miss Dorothy Speare’s “ Dancers in the Dark,” Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
“This Side of Paradise,” and his later sensation, “The Beautiful 
and Damned.” 

Since all rules must have their proof, I have reserved “Simon 
Called Peter” for my conspicuous exception. It is not a first 
novel, but decidedly belongs to the young movement, and 
Religion is the sum and substance of its plot. Peter, a young 
chaplain with the English in France, has reached Havre and is 
confessing his disappointment in the scope allowed chaplains in 
the army (religious scope, Peter means). Arnold is an older man, 
also a chaplain and a Scotchman. 


Peter says: “‘Look here, it’s like this. I remember once on the 
East coast coming across a stone breakwater, high and dry in a field 
half a mile from the sea. There was nothing the matter with the 
breakwater, and it had served admirably for certain purposes—a 
seat, for instance, or a shady place for a picnic. But it was of no 
vital use in the world, for the sea had receded and left it there. Not 
that’s just what I feel. I had arreligion; I suppose it had its weak- 
nesses and its faults, but most of it was good sound stone, and it had 
certainly served. But it serves no longer, not because it’s damaged, 
but because the need for it has changed its nature or is no longer 
there.” 

Arnold: ‘The sea is shifty, and if they keep the breakwater in de- 
cent repair, it’ll come in handy again.” 

Peter: ‘‘But of course that’s where illustrations are so little good; 
you can’t press them. And in any case, no engineer who is worth 
his salt would sit down by his breakwater and smoke a pipe till the 
sea came in handy again. His job is to go after it.” 

Arnold: But if the old plan was so good, why not go down to the 
beach and get on with building operations of the same sort?” 

Peter: “You couldn’t have put it better. That’s exactly what I 
came here to do. I knew in London that the sea was receding to 
some extent and I thought there was a jolly good chance to get up 
with it here. . . . But I can’t build on the old plan and it doesn’t 
seem any good. It’s as if our engineer found quicksands that 
wouldn’t hold his stone and cross-currents that smashed up all his 
piles. . . . I mean I thought I knew what would save souls, but I 
find I can’t, because my methods are... I don’t know, faulty 
perhaps, out of date maybe, possibly worse, and what’s more, the 
souls don’t want my saving. The Lord knows they want something, 
but what it is, I don’t know. Heavens, I remember preaching in the 
beginning of the war from the text, ‘Jesus had compassion on the 
multitude.’ Well I don’t feel that He has changed. I am quite 
sure He still has the compassion, but the multitude doesn’t want it. 
I was wrong about the crowd. It’s nothing like what I imaginéd. 
The crowd isn’t interested in Jesus any more. It doesn’t believe in 
Him. It’s a different sort of a crowd altogether from the one He 
fed.” 

“T wonder,” said Arnold. . . . “Unless I’m mighty mistaken, the 
engineer you describe would first get down to studying the new con- 
ditions as he found them on the beach. He’d find they’d got laws 
governing them same as the old—different laws maybe, but things 
you could reckon with if you knew them. I reckon he’d have a look 


at his timber and his iron and stone and get out his plans. Maybe 
these days he’d help out with a few tons of high explosive. But if he 
came from north o’ the Tweed, my lad, I should be verra surprized 
if that foreshore hadn’t a breakwater that would do its duty in none 
so long a while.” 

Peter: “And if he came from south of the Tweed and found himself 
in France?” 

Arnold: “‘T reckon he’d get down among the multitude and make 
a few inquiries. I reckon he wouldn’t be in too great a hurry, 
wouldn’t believe all he saw and heard, and he’d know well enough 
there was nothing wrong with his Master and no change in His com- 
passion—only maybe that he had perhaps misunderstood both a 
little. Dve nothing to tell you except this. Don’t fear and don’t 
falter, and wherever you get to, remember that God is there. David 
is out of date these days, and very likely it wasn’t David at all, but 
I don’t know anything truer in the auld Book than yon verse where 
it says, “Tho I go down into hell, Thou art there also.” 


Let us imagine the multitude which Peter found in France to 
be the great mass of modern fiction. It seems to have outgrown 
the need of God and the habit of religion. Tho the Great Author 
of Life seems to be forgotten in the works of His children, it is 
but a phase—superficial, not fundamental—and when they re- 
cover from the first flush of youth and turn toward that vague 
something which Peter knew they wanted, they will find Him 
ever waiting for recognition. 





Celebrating the Tercentenary of a 
Famous Book 
(Continued from page 27) 


snatched from him the laurels of popularity and fame. Con- 
tinuing to tell “how far he did out-shine . . . Marlowe’s mighty 
line,” he vouchsafes the well-known biographical information: 
“Thou hadst small Latine, and lesse Greeke,”’ but— 


Triumph, my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, 
To whom all Scenes [theatrical stages] of Europe owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

This is the eulogy of one of Shakespeare’s three greatest con- 
temporaries, one of the giants of our literature. It is a deliber- 
ate, albeit enthusiastic, verdict from one who knew him well, 
and it has become the universal judgment. Let Baconians 
and other “anti-Stratforders” take heed and ponder. After so 
momentous a pronouncement the three verse tributes which fol- 
low on two separate leaves need not detain us. 

Of this Folio, whose contents I have thus outlined, between 500 
and 600 copies were printed. They sold for twenty shillings, or 
one pound of King James’s good currency. To-day these original 
copies cost twenty thousand dollars or more apiece. Within 
nine years after publication, five hundred or more good Eliza- 
bethans or Jacobeans were glad to pay their twenty shillings 
for a copy; for by 1632 a second edition was demanded, and in 
that year of increasing turmoil in England the second folio could 
be bought of Robert Allot “at his shop at the signe of the blacke 
Beare in Pauls Church-yard.”” Heminge and Condell had ad- 
vertised to good purpose. Even more surely did the book ad- 
vertise itself. And its sale is the more impressive when we recall 
that it took Ben Jonson’s works twenty-five years, from 1616 
to 1641, to reach the second edition, and Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
popular plays thirty-two years, from 1647 to 1679, as compared 
with nine for Shakespeare’s. 

Of the original copies of the First Folio nearl y 200 are known to 
survive—which is extraordinary evidence of the care with which 
they have been treasured, considering that many must have 
perished in the great London fire of 1666. The history of each 
one has been traced as thoroughly as possible, and each one 
named, minutely examined, and classed according to its condi- 
tion. Fourteen only, as explained by Sir Sidney Lee in his “ Cen- 
sus of Extant Copies,” are still perfect, that is, with the portrait 
printed, not inlaid, on the title-page, and with all the pages intact 
and undamaged. About thirty are in good condition, eighty are 
more or less imperfect judged by the rigid standards of biblio- 
philes, and the rest unranked. Of this total only three are out- 
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side of England and America: one in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
another in the Library of the University of Padua, and the third 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. About seventy, or over 
one-third, including many of the perfect copies, have been at- 
tracted by American wealth to this country. The national cap- 
ital has two, one owned by the Library of Congress and the other 
by Mrs. Joseph Leiter. 
the several he possesses, recently purchased the finest one of all, 
the Burdett-Coutts copy, for £8,600, the highest amount ever 
paid for a First Folio. In 1864 this brought £716, which re- 
mained for many years the largest price. Other perfect ex- 
emplars in this country are the Huth copy, presented by Mr. 
A. W. Cochran in 1911 to Yale University, and the Duke of 
Devonshire copy, acquired in 1914 by Mr. Archer Huntington. 
A good copy, formerly the property of Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son of Rowfant, was bequeathed in 1913 by Harry Elkins Widener 
to the Harvard Library. The rest, possibly one hundred and 
twenty in number, remain in England, but they are fast crossing 
the Atlantic. When Milton spoke of “Thy unvalued book”’ in 
his poem “On Shakespeare” in 1630, he meant “invaluable” — 
contrary to the usual misinterpretation. 
in pounds sterling, he could not have dreamed. 

But one copy of the First Folio, which might fetch a million, 
money can not buy. Worn and patched, all “imperfect”’ as it is, 
unique and romantic associations make it the most interesting 
book in the world. Discovered only in this century, the Turbutt 
Folio is still so little known in America outside a small group of 
scholars and collectors, that I must outline its story. 

This copy was the original which the Stationers’ Company sent 
in accord with an agreement with Sir Thomas Bodley to the li- 
brary at Oxford now bearing his name. There it was bound in 
1624 and fastened to the shelf in the reading-room with a chain 
several feet in length, as customary with the more valuable books. 
And there it remained, until the Third Folio of 1663, with seven 
additional plays, made it supposedly superfluous. It was then 
sold off, and early in the eighteenth century appeared in the 
library of Richard Turbutt, Esq., of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire, 
where it escaped unnoticed until G. M. R. Turbutt brought it 
forth in the original binding in 1902. Very shortly it was identi- 
fied as the “copyright” original of the Bodelian Library, whence 
it was returned through the generous loyalty of Oxford men at a 
cost of £3000, after an absence of 260 years, and where it now 
fittingly reposes forever. 

Even more intrinsically important than these associations, 
however, is the evidence disclosed by this volume concerning the 
wear which it underwent during its forty chained years in the 
Bodleian. Scrutiny of every page has made possible the construc- 
tion of a table showing the relative popularity of the various plays. 
As Sir Thomas Bodley had expressly banned “almanacks, plays,” 
and other trivial books, Shakespeare’s quartos were for the most 
part not allowed on those decorous shelves; so the young—and 
perhaps some older?—Oxonians must pull down the ponderous 
Folio if they craved an hour’s relief from their Homer and Vergil. 
That they sought many such hours—and we may be sure with 
delight—is attested by the thinness and discoloration of certain 
leaves. The tragedies were the most popular, and the histories 
the least. Quite the most read was “ Romeo and Juliet,” and in 
this the most thumbed, as shown in the illustration, was the 
second balcony scene of Act II, Scene 5. Next come “Julius 
Cesar,” “Macbeth,” and “Hamlet.” “Henry IV,” Part I, 
was the only popular historical play, showing the same wear as 
“Macbeth.” Of the comedies the most popular, “As You Like 
It” and “The Merry Wives,” ranked with “ Hamlet.” 

Such was Oxford’s verdict from 1623 to 1663. Of “the great 
variety of readers” to whom the Folio is dedicated each will 
form his own. The play’s the thing. 
who have unlocked the door to the half of Shakespeare which 
without you might have closed forever, you have given us, too, 
the open sesame of appreciation: “Read him, therefore; and 
againe, and againe: And if then you doe not like him, surely you 
are in some manifest danger, not to understand him.” 


Mr. Folger of New York, in addition to | 





How invaluable, even 





Why Clark Missed His 


Great Chance 


vit means a quarter of a million dollar contract, and 
I can’t get away. 


“Why not send Clark?” 


“No use. He can’t talk to men. 
mand of the English language.” 


5 
He has no com- 


It was the secretary’s opening—the chance of his 
lifetime—the big opportunity to make good that would 
have given him better work, greater rewards, and lifted 
his wife and children into prosperity; but he missed it 
because his employer could not trust him to go before 
a group of business men in another city and present the 
proposal of the big contracting company. 


How many opportunities have other men missed— 
perhaps YOU among them—because they lacked the 
power to put forth a point of view clearly and effectively 
in plain, compelling English? 


And yet YOU can become a convincing speaker of 
the English language by spending but fifteen minutes 














O most worthy editors, 








a day in the right kind of reading. 


Grenville Kletser, 


world-famous 


speech specialist, 


has just completed his greatest work, embodying the 
richest products of his years of teaching English. It 
is now published in ten handy, cloth-bound volumes 
covering the whole art of public speaking, as follows: 


HOW TO SPEAK 
WITHOUT NOTES 


Furnishes concise directions for 
extempore speaking, gives rules for 
clear expression and hints on gesture, 
describes valuable voice-building ex- 
ercises and gives short model passages 
for practise. 


SOMETHING TO SAY: 
HOW TO SAY IT 


Teaches how to prepare your ma- 
terial. Explains the value of con- 
versation, observation, reading and 
meditation. ‘Tells you how to in- 
fluence men, how to condense ideas, 
how to secure proportion, and how to 
make an effective political speech. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Gives the success factors of plat- 
form speaking, emphasizing the power 
of personality. ords numerous 
model speeches for study and de- 
scribes briefly the method and style of 
well-known speakers. 


MODEL SPEECHES 
FOR PRACTISE 


Contains a varied assortment of 
successful speeches by eminent 
speakers, thus making familiar the best 
examples. Covers all the principal 
forms and fits you to meet any oc- 
casion. 


TRAINING OF A 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


An abridged and modernized ver- 
sion of Quintilian’s celebrated work on 
oratory, so arranged as to be read 
and studied with the greatest possible 
benefit by the modern student. 


HOW TO SELL 
THROUGH SPEECH 


Practical talks to salesmen, law- 
yers, preachers, and others; in a 
word, to everyone who has mer- 
chandise, talent, skill, experience, or 
service to sell. 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES: 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


Teaches “the would-be public 
speaker how to think on his feet and 
how to acquire the ease and self- 
confidence characteristic of the best 
impromptu speakers. 


WORD-POWER: 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT 


Shows the way to acquire that 
varied and well-chosen vocabulary 
that is the only basis for really suc- 
cessful public speaking. Explains 
how to develop power in the choice of 
words, and teaches the secret of plat- 
form confidence. 


CHRIST 


THE MASTER SPEAKER 


Supplies quotations from the 
Master’s teachings, unique examples 
of the best and simplest of speaking 
styles, and adds short articles on 
Christ as an orator by prominent 
critics. 


VITAL ENGLISH FOR 
SPEAKERS AND WRITERS 


Discusses the right use of words, 
discriminative choice of expression, 
the making of telling phrases, and the 
cultivation of a clear and forceful 
style. 


These ten masterly volumes are now offered to you for 


$12.50. 


Only $12.50 for the entire set. 


$1.25 a volume! 


Get them at your bookstore or from the publishers. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave. 





New York, N. Y. 
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Knut Hamsun ‘Tells of His Wanderings 


(Continued from page 51) 


particular purpose of studying the works of Hamsun on the 
ground. It is this fact which gives the present book its ex- 
ceptional value as a human document; and that in 170 pages 
Miss Larsen has been able to present the great Norwegian author 
as he really is, with his entire career and product standing out so 
as to be readily understood, is not the least important part of 
her achievement. 

It is nearly thirty years since Hamsun’s “ Pan” appeared in its 
original Norwegian. The English edition was published a few 
years ago. American critics in the main pronounced the book a 
masterpiece, and it is perhaps true that in no other of his writings 
does Hamsun surpass what he here accomplished as an interpreter 
of nature. The character of Lieut. Thomas Glahn is unique in 
literature. 

Miss Larsen adds her tribute to “Pan” by declaring that 
its solitary hunter “is perhaps the most typical Norwegian 
among the Hamsun heroes, and in him love of nature has deep- 


ened into a veritable passion. This book, which followed sev- 


eral novels of city and town life and was written during a sum- 
mer in Norway after a sojourn abroad, is the first full-toned 


expression of Hamsun’s feeling for nature.” 

Two of the works here referred to are “Editor Lynge”’ and 
“Shallow Soil,’’ the latter available in an English translation. 
But “Mysteries,” published in 1892, immediately preceded these 
books; and it is in “Mysteries” that Hamsun reveals that pecu- 
liar mood which introduces the reader to a world peopled with 
characters that seem as self-sufficient as if the universe rotated 
around them for their special edification. The typical traits of 
the young Hamsun hero are found at their highest in Johan 
Nagel, the central figure of “Mysteries,” a reincarnation, as it 
were, of the nameless narrator of “Hunger,” a few years older, 
gentler, but no less erratic, and even more sensitive. 

And yet the very self-sufficiency of Nagel finds expression in 
good deeds. Repulsed in his love affairs, he takes infinite pains 
to find opportunities of giving pleasure to the outcasts of the com- 
munity without letting them know whence the bounty comes. He 
has all the sweetness and all the longing for affection which are 
the leading traits in Hamsun’s heroes, but he has also in a superla- 
tive degree their unfitness for the common affairs of men. 

Miss Larsen’s chapter on the Hamsun heroines is a veritable 
Shakespearean gallery of women, drawn with subtle insight and 
sympathy. Of them she says: 


Tho infinitely varied in their personalities, they move within their 
certain limits and have certain traits in common. They are intensely 
feminine, with the nervous fitfulness and spasmodic capriciousness 
that go with overwrought sexual sensibilities. Occasionally he car- 
ries a woman through this phase of her life into a warm and passionate 
motherliness, but never into a finer and more complex individual 
development. All his heroines have in the highest degree the un- 
fathomable lure of sex, but what they are above and beyond this 
we never learn. 


This is an admirable analysis of the composite Hamsun heroine. 
It reveals on the part of the biographer a keen understanding of 
thought currents, and furnishes a key to much that transpires 
between the men and women in the Hamsun gallery of portraits. 
In “Pan,” the character of Edvarda possesses many of the quali- 
ties of the typical Hamsun heroine. She is a wayward girl with 
erotic instincts early awakened and with a flighty imagination 
which sets her lovers at absurd tasks, and yet there is a certain 
sweetness and primitive freshness about her that attracts in spite 
of better judgment. Dagny, in “Mysteries,” is superficially a 
much more attractive young woman than Edvarda. She is the 
daughter of a clergyman, sweet and blithe. All the village loves 
her, and we can easily imagine her visiting the sick and befriending 


the poor. And yet, Dagny is a far more inveterate coquette than | 
Edvarda. While Edvarda was moyed by thirst for excitement, 
and longed rather to be herself subjugated than to subjugate — 
others, Dagny is a deliberate flirt who can not bring herself to 
release any man once she has him in her power. 

There is no question whatever that Knut Hamsun’s women are 
offered as contrasts to his men. His understanding of the feminine 
heart has come to him through experiences in many lands and 


under many conditions. His trials and tribulations in America, 


his serving as street-car conductor in Chicago, as farm-hand in 
the wheat-fields of the Northwest, as fisherman on the Newfound- 
land banks, furnished him the material that he has utilized so 


successfully. It is not so much the contact with woman as her 
absence from his early life which left him free to form, later, his 
own pictures of femininity. 

The psychology of sex Hamsun appears to fathom with scien- 
tific certainty. 

Miss Larsen touches on all that Knut Hamsun has produced. 
“At the Gate of the Kingdom,” “The Game of Life,” “ Dreamers,” 
“The Last Joy,” “In the Power of Life,” “Children of the Age,” 
“Segelfoss City,” “Vendt the Monk,” “Queen Tamara,” “In 
Fairyland,” “The Wild Chorus,’ “Brushwood,” “Siesta,” 
“Sunset,’”’ “Benoni” and “Rosa,” like the works already men- 
tioned at greater length, are outstanding productions. The 
American publishers of Hamsun’s books announce that “ Benoni” 
and “ Rosa”’ will soon be available in an English translation. 


The success of a translation depends not only on the translator’s 
thorough knowledge of the author’s meaning in the original lan-* 
guage, but also on his full mastery of the vernacular into which the 
work is to be rendered. Hamsun has been rather more fortunate 
than most foreign writers on that score. There are turns of 
speech, of course, in which the translator has taken a certain 
license; but in “ Wanderers,” as in the other Hamsun books, the 
English, on the whole, is clear and idiomatic. As for Miss Larsen’s 
“Knut Hamsun,” it is a book that can be recommended both for 
its style and for its contents. 

With respect to “Victoria,” Hamsun’s latest book, the love- 
theme that the author introduces can best be understood as an 
effect rather than as a cause. Johannes, the miller’s son, in his 
attachment for Victoria, the daughter of a wealthy landowner, 
is exactly the type that strives unsuccessfully to rise to a higher 
social level and stumbles continually along the upward road. 
The reader is not left in doubt for a single moment regarding 
Victoria’s state of mind; she is deeply in love with Johannes, 
and he, to an irritating degree, appears unable to grasp the true 
situation. 


What, then, is love? Hamsun answers: 


A breeze, whispering in the roses; no, a yellow phosphorescence in 
the blood. Love was a music hot as hell, which stirs even old men’s 
hearts to dance. It was like the daisy that opens wide to the coming 
of night, and it was like the anemone that closes at a breath and dies 
at a touch. 

Such a thing was love. J 

It might ruin a man, raise him up again, and brand him anew; it 
might love me to-day, you to-morrow, and him to-morrow night, so 
inconsistent was it. But again it might hold like an unbreakable 
seal and burn with an unquenchable flame even to the hour of death, 
for so eternal was it. 


It is in passages like these that Hamsun reveals himself the 
true interpreter of the fundamentals of life. In “Victoria” he 
has created a love-idyll whose sadness lingers in a way that some- 
how recalls “Pan,” but it is a different story by far that he here 
has to tell. Married to a man she does not love, freed from him 
through an accident, Victoria is still not permitted to live on so 
as to prove her love for Johannes. Her letter to him, written as 
the shadow of death descends over her, is a human document of 
the kind that only a Knut Hamsun could conceive. Here speaks 
the true poet. 
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Six Novelists Rewrite Mother Goose 
By Eve Woodburn Leary 


Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating some curds and whey; 

There came a big spider 

And sat down beside her, 

Which frightened Miss Muffet away. 


I 
After the Manner of 
' JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


ANY years ago, in a 
great castle surrounded 
by deep woodland, the 


story goes, there lived a beautiful 
blonde maiden called Lady Doro- 
thy Muffet. Now one morning 
this same Lady Dorothy, being 
bored with life in the castle and 
her prosaic husband, with no one 
to make love to her excepting 
a fat, middle-aged pawn-broker, 
determined to seek adventure. 
And Lady Dorothy Muffet, the 
story goes, strolled down a green 
lane shaded by murmuring pine 
trees, praying as she strolled that 
illusive adventure might overtake 
her. As she walked along, her 
shadow followed her closely. 
Presently, Lady Dorothy Muffet 
came to a tuffet. Weary and sad, 
she sat down upon this tuffet, 
glancing back fearfully to ascer- 
tain if the shadow were going to 
sit also It sat. Thereupon, 
Lady Dorothy Muffet fell to eat- 
ing curds and whey, and before 
she realized it, the sun disap- 
peared and the day darkened into 
night. Now there was no shadow to watch her. As she strained 
her eyes into the darkness she discerned presently a thin streak 
of light. She watched this streak spellbound and beheld coming 
slowly and determinedly toward her, a huge spider. Now the 
story goes that Lady Dorothy Muffet was not afraid of spiders. 
Indeed, this one seemed to hold a strange power over her, and she 
stept forward eagerly to meet it half-way on its pilgrimage to her. 
They approached one another expectantly. Just as the spider 
reached forth its hairy claws to embrace the lovely Lady Dorothy 
Muffet, she turned quickly and beheld the shadow. Thereupon, 
the story goes, Lady Dorothy Muffet screamed and fled into the 
dark recesses of the forest. 





LADY DOROTHY MUFFET SCREAMED AND FLED INTO THE 
DARK RECESSES OF THE FOREST 


(James Branch Cabell) 


I].—After the Manner of RING LARDNER 


O YOU remember, Al, that dame I wrote you about, called 
Muffet? Well, here’s the latest about her. It seems she 


went out for a little walk one afternoon, and parked on a tuffet. 
Now maybe, Al, you know what the hella tuffet is, but yours truly 


ain’t got no dope on the subject. 
Anyway, the party what told me 
the yarn says to me, he says, she 
parked on a tuffet, kind o’ stuck 
up like as tho all the world ought 
to know a tuffet when it meets 
one; so I comes right back at him 
an’ I says, my grandmother used 
to have tuffets to sit on, but we 
gotta swell three-piece set our- 
selves, and the missus and I 
like it better. But I’m gettin’ 
switched off the main track. It 
seems, Al, that after Miss Muffet 
had parked herself on the afore- 
said tuffet she commenced to 
feed her face. And I'll give you 
three guesses as to what that 
dame et. You'll think it was a 
good old-fashioned lunch what 
folks usually take with them to 
the country on picnics—thermos 
bottle filled with coffee, or some- 
thing else if they got it, an’ hard- 
boiled eggs an’ deviled ham sand- 
wiches. But you ain’t within a 
mile o’ bein’ right, Al. This 
guy what told me the story said 
she et curds and whey. [I ain’t 
sure just what curds and whey is, 
but I think it’s somethin’ like 
oatmeal an’ cream. Anyhow, 
that’s what she et. An’ you 
know, Al, how food attracks 
bugs in the country. Well, Miss Muffet’s lunch didn’t prove no 
acception to this rule, for while she was sittin’ there what do you 
think happened? She’d shooed flies and slapped mosquitoes 
without battin’ a eyelash, Al, but when a big spider come along 
she says to him, she says, “now for that you'll all get off,” 
and that didn’t faze the spider none. His mind ran to his 
stomach, an’ he had his eye on the grub an’ kept comin’; 
an’ Miss Muffet, she says to herself, she says, “I’m gonna 
beat it,” an’ believe me, Al, she done it. Which all goes to 
show what cowards women is, to let a little fool thing like a 
spider scare them away from some good fodder, altho as I said 
before I ain’t never et curds and whey, so maybe it ain’t so good 
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at that, an’ maybe the spider was damn good an’ welcome to it, 
as well as a choice seat on the tuffet. 


III.—After the Manner of A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
Ree MUFFET, lunch under her arm, strolled forth in 


the warm spring sunshine. Ah, it was good to be away by 
oneself, away from them all. Especially from father! Not but 
that father was a wonderful man! He was wonderful! Wonder- 
ful! But she loved being alone. She had many things to think 
of. There was her career. She would have her career, indepen- 
dent of any man. Ofall men! Into the forest she strolled, and 
presently seated herself upon a tuffet to partake of the dainty 
{uncheon which she had brought with her. This luncheon con- 
sisted of curds and whey. She might have eaten cornflakes and 
cream. But she didn’t! Instead, she ate curds and whey! 
Curds and whey! Curds and whey! She liked curds and whey. 
At the boarding-house she never had curds-and whey. Never! 
She hated the boarding-house. Hated it! Her lunch was nearly 
finished when she discovered a spider sitting down beside her. 
A huge spider! Now if there was one thing on earth which 
Rosalie Muffet hated it was spiders. Next to men, she hated 
spiders more than anything else on earth. Next to men! How 
she hated men and spiders! Men and spiders! She watched 
the spider for a moment, fascinated. If this spider destroyed 
her, it would end her career also. Her glorious career! No, no, 
this could not be. She must have her career! She must have her 
career. She must have it! She could not let a mere spider ruin 
her career. She would have her career! No spider should cheat 
her out of it. Better wholly abandon her delicious curds and 
whey to the greedy, destructive spider, than to lose her career! 
She hesitated, torn between her desire for food and her desire for 
a career. Back at the boarding-house she would find no curds 
and whey. Only prunes! Prunes! But—better prunes than 
to lose her career. If the spider destroyed her, he destroyed her 
career! Terrible thought! Horrible thought! Glancing fear- 
fully at the approaching spider, Rosalie Muffet turned and fled 
from the spot back to the boarding-house and prunes and her 
‘career. She must have her career! Prunes! 


Cah 





AN’ MISS MUFFET, SHE SAYS TO HERSELF, SHE SAYS: “I’M 
GONNA BEAT IT’; AN’ BELIEVE ME, AL, SHE DONE IT 
(Ring Lardner ) 





ROSALIE MUFFET TURNED AND FLED FROM THE SPOT 


SHE MUST HAVE HER CAREER! PRUNES! 


(A. S. M. Hutchinson) 


IV.—After the Manner of SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Ge MUFFET could endure it no longer. The cheap 

little restaurant patronized by cheap, impossible little 
people, in a village and on a street equally cheap and impossible. 
To-night she would dine by herself. She would take her dainty 
lunch far from the bourgeois, far out in the cool freshness of the | 
woods, away from Main Street. She hated the staring eyes of 
the restaurant, eyes which seemed to look straight through her 
thin chiffon blouse, the giggling, odious, inane remarks of the 


diners. They were watching and criticizing her; she was an alien 
spirit. So she took her lunch and that day avoided the restau-— 
rant. What could common people such as those who lived on — 


Main Street know of spirits like Carol Muffet’s? When she had — 
reached the woods, she spread out her beautiful lunch-cloth of 
Oriental design, which she had sent for to the city. Main Street 
did not possess a lunch-cloth like it. They ran to Madeira and 
Cluny exclusively. Then Carol Muffet sat down on a tuffet. — 
Main Street would never have chosen a tuffet; rather they would 
have brought camp chairs, or taken robes from their automobiles. 
But Carol Muffet preferred the esthetic glory of a tuffet. Pres- 
ently, she began to eat her lunch of curds and whey. How good 
it tasted! Main Street insisted upon serving coffee and sandwiches 
at all afternoon functions, in spite of Carol Muffet’s plea for curds” 
and whey; and ice-cream and sponge-cake at their evening par- 
ties. If only—if only just once they would serve curds and whey! 
But her suggestion concerning this had not been received kindly; 
she felt instinctively that they had laughed at her, ridiculed her 
in secret, because of her fondness for curds and whey. She had 
just started to eat this delightful food, when, glancing up, she 
discovered a huge spider creeping toward her. Resignedly, 
Carol Muffet deserted her curds and whey to the approaching 
beast. Thus she had been thwarted all of her life in her 
desires. Never, never, she told herself bitterly, had she done 
a single thing which she had wanted to do. She walked slowly, 
wearily back to Main Street and to the village virus, which 
she felt in the end must destroy her as it had destroyed the 
others. 





Vv 


After the Manner of 
KATHLEEN NORRIS 


UTTERFLY MUFFET de- 

termined to have a whole 
day in the glorious country, away 
from Fifth Avenue and the fast 
set, which she felt was rapidly 
engulfing her. Poor little But- 
terfly Muffet! Married at eight- 
een, as yet a mere child, her 
pretty golden head had been 
turned by attention and money, 
her sense of values for the time 
corrupted by the hard, fast so- 
ciety people with whom she was 
thrown in constant contact. Now, 
wearying of them, she determined 
to seek solitude and repose in 
God’s free, open country. Her 
large blue eyes shone brightly as 
she started out; her glorious 
blonde hair escaped beneath her 
small, smart hat purchased in 
Paris; her mouth was sweet and 
childish, with a slight touch of 
pathos. She directed the chauf- 
feur to drive her limousine away 
from the maddening city, and 
soon found herself in the cool, 
green country. Jumping out of 
the car, as happy as a child, for 
she was little more than that, 
she came to a tuffet and there 


seated herself with the dainty lunch which her dear sister had 
Dear, kind, unselfish Hilary! 
the curds and whey herself, but had gladly resigned them that 


prepared for her. 
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RESIGNEDLY CAROL MUFFET DESERTED HER CURDS AND WHEY 
TO THE APPROACHING BEAST. THUS HAD SHE BEEN THWARTED 
ALL HER LIFE OF HER INNERMOST DESIRES 
(Sinclair Lewis) 


She had wanted 


BUTTERFLY MUFFET’S DAINTY HAND FLEW TO HER ROSEBUD NATALIE MUFFET WAS A BRAVE GIRL... 
MOUTH .. . AND SHE FLED THE SCENE OF HORROR 
(Kathleen Norris) 


she had read there something which disturbed her. 
to get away, out into the country. She wanted to escape her 


Butterfly Muffet might be happy. 
Butterfly sighed and tossed her 
golden head charmingly as she 
eagerly ate the curds and whey. 
Hilary was like that; her greatest 
pleasure came from = sacrifice, 
doing for others. But Butterfly 
Muffet must be happy, whatever 
happened, and curds and whey 
made her wondrously happy. She 
had nearly finished eating, when 
she beheld, close beside her, a 
huge spider. Butterfly Muffet’s 
dainty pink-and-white hand flew 
to her rosebud mouth to stifle 
the little scream which escaped 
in spite ‘of herself, and, spilling 
the curds and whey from the 
golden bowl, purchased in one 
of the most exclusive shops on 
Fifth Avenue, she fled the scene 
of horror in terror, sobs of fear 
shaking her slender, girlish figure 
as she ran back to the waiting 
limousine. 


VI 
After the Manner of 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


ATALIE MUFFET felt 

that she could no longer 
endure the routine and burden of 
her daily life. She had looked 
with sudden interest into her 
employer’s eyes that day, and 
She wanted 


(Continued on page 12) 


SHE DID NOT SCREAM 
BUT CALMLY GATHERED UP HER CLOTHES AND DEPARTED 
(Sherwood Anderson) 
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Ruling a Great Navy in Wartime 
By Rear-Admtral W’. S. Benson, U. S. N. 


MONG the books pro- 
A duced by men prominent 
in the World War few 
are as readable and interesting, 
to the expert and to the Jayman 
alike, as “The World Crisis,” by 
Hon. Winston S. Churchill.(‘) 
The author, as First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, came in daily 
contact with matters relating to 
the British fleet, not only as to 
its physical condition and opera- 
tions, but also as to policies 
which controlled its growth and 
development, resulting in the ex- 
cellent condition in which it was 
found in August, 1914. As a 
member of the British Cabinet, 
he was kept in contact with the 
foreign relations of the British 
Empire, and was thus fully in- 
formed in regard to matters going 
on in the various capitals of Eu- 
rope, and fully alive to the neces- 
sity for preparation, foreshadowed 
by conditions then prevailing in 
the diplomatic world. 

His personal qualities and ed- 
ucation not only contributed to 
his qualifications for the respon- 
sible post in the British Admiralty held by him for two years previ- 
ous to the war, and during a large part of the great conflict, but 
especially qualified him for presenting to the public and preserving 
for history a valuable view-point of the Great War, in which he 
played so important a part. The record reveals tireless industry 
and zeal, and an attention to details which gave him a knowledge 
of facts and principles which, on the whole, made him an ac- 
ceptable leader and colleague to the able group of naval experts 
he gathered around him. In the light of his excellent qualities, 
it is somewhat surprizing to observe how frequently he took the 
lead in suggesting to the practical men of the Navy not only poli- 
cies for their control, but detailed plans for their guidance. The 
results, as revealed in his published volume, do not seem to have 
justified marked intrusion by the civil head of a military branch 
of the government, into technical matters of the service. His 
book is largely an apologia in justification of his actions, and its 
publication was no doubt prompted in part by the severe criti- 
cisms he very frankly records. 

The former First Lord of the Admiralty analyzes with skill 
Germany’s ambitions and policies, which, coupled with those of 
her Austrian ally, resulted in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty on the 
one hand and in the Triple Entente (Russia, France and England) 
on the other; he has made an interesting and substantial contri- 
bution to the bibliography on the causes leading up to the war. 
He frankly concedes that Germany could not have selected a time 
more acceptable to the Allies as a whole; nor could Germany’s 
methods have been more favorable for inciting concert of action. 
Had the war resulted from differences between France and Ger- 
many, neither the whole-hearted loyalty of the Russian Govern- 


(1) THe Wortp Crisis. By Winston S. Churchill. York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.50. 


New 





WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


ment, nor the sympathy and zeal 
of the Russian peopie could have 
been depended upon; but, tho 
not caused by Russia, the war 
originated on the Russian side 
of Germany, and not on the 
French side; it originated, fur- 
thermore, under circumstances 
involving an issue which ap- 
pealed to the Russian people as 
well as to their government, viz., 
the protection of the Balkan 
Slavs from Austrian aggression. 
France’s zeal was assured, not 
only by her great peril, but also 
by a vision of reclaiming her 
lost provinces; but she neverthe- 
less earnestly sought to prevent 
the great conflict. He frankly 
concedes that Britain decided on 
the definite policy of defensive 
alliances with other Powers, when 
Germany developed her naval 
program and thus challenged 
British supremacy on the high 
seas. As a result, she cleared up 
her differences with France and 
with Russia, inaugurated secret 
conferences between French and 
English naval authorities, and 
arranged the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 

Notwithstanding these facts and the splendid condition of 
England’s great fleet, the British Foreign Office earnestly strove, 
in July, 1914, to prevent the conflict; the published original dis- 
patches reveal the Government’s sincerity and determination to 
attain that end. How nearly the English effort to prevent the 
war succeeded is not generally known; the closing dispatches of 
the period reveal that Austria finally yielded to the principle of a 
European conference, and Germany declined it. In the light of 
the record, it is not clear why the author states (p. 216) that the 


‘German Emperor made “strong efforts to bring Austria to reason 


and so to prevent war.” 

Self-interest naturally plays a large part in international re- 
lations; nor should it be otherwise. Officials of governments are 
appointed to protect and enforce, consistently with honor and 
their obligations, the people’s rights; it is not their privilege or 
function to spend either the lives or the wealth of the people in a 
spirit of chivalry, apart from the interests of the people they 
represent. The author reveals nothing discreditable to the 
English people in frankly admitting (p. 217) that it was to their 
interest to go to the aid of France. Equal frankness is not 
revealed in the author’s references to the German invasion of 
Belgium. Too much virtue has been claimed for the English 
people on the ground that their entry into the war was to protect 
the sanctity of treaties. Had there been no treaty concerning 
Belgium, nevertheless Germany’s invasion of that country, and 
of France, would have been, as it was, followed by England’s 
entry into the war; her self-interest demanded it. 

Germany’s pre-war policies not only resulted in England iden- 
tifying her interests with those of France, but they repelled 
Russia in the East; this inevitably resulted from German support 
of Austria in her aggressions in the Balkans. Furthermore, 
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her settlement 
in China, and ° 
her antagonistic 
attitude to Ja- 
pan with respect 
to Port Arthur 
at the close of 
the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, put 
Japan with the 
“opposition.” 
As a result, the 
Japanese mili- 
tary and naval 
activity in the 
- East, during the 
war, surpassed, 
so the author 
tells us, the ex- 
pectations of 
England. The honor and loyalty of Japan in observing her 
treaty obligations can not be questioned, but it is proper to point 
out that Japan’s interests also demanded her zealous participation 
in the war, for it was clearly to her advantage to eliminate Ger- 
many from China. 

We are frankly surprized to find in this excellent and serious 
book the paragraph of “if’s” appearing on page 274, with respect 
to the escape of the Goben. As a result of errors and misunder- 
standings, the Goben escaped the vigilance of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and was well on her way to the Dardanelles. The author 
records that a chance for her capture still remained, but, “at this 
juncture the Fates moved a blameless and punctilious Admiralty 
clerk to declare war on Austria” in advance of the Government’s 
plans! As a result, the pursuing squadron abandoned the pur- 
‘suit of the Goben and returned to the Adriatic. We think the 
author misinterprets the consequences of the escape of the 
Goben. He very reasonably assumes that it caused Turkey’s 
entry into the war. Conceding this to be so, the fact could have 
resulted in a great and permanent benefit to Europe, by the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe; the escape of the Goben should 
not, as viewed from the present, bring the lament which the 
author reveals. That which is to be lamented is the course 
taken by England and France since the war, in their relations 
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with Turkey— 
a course which 
has brought the 
Turk. back into 
Europe, — with 
the assumed ar- 
rogance of a vic- 
tor. 

My responsi- 
bilities and ex- 
perience as Di- 
rector of Naval 
Operations, U. 
S. N., for a pe- 
riod immediate- 
ly preceding and 





J 
. during the whole 
} Co SS oo period of our 
IN HARWICH HARBOR AT THE END OF THE WAR part, mm the 
World War, 


gives me sympathy for the author in the trials and difficulties 
he experienced in eliminating errors and inefficiency from the 
British Naval establishment. So accustomed are we, however, 
to assume that the great Navy of the British Empire functions 
with the highest efficiency, that the confessions of the author 
bring surprize. Reference above to the Admiralty clerk who 
“declared’”’ war against Austria, in advance of the Government’s 
plans, is an instance. At another point (p. 332), we learn that 
“owing to a mischance, arising primarily from a default in Ad- 
miralty Staff work,’ an important message failed of delivery; 
good results were attained, nevertheless, for the German squadron 
was defeated within the Heligoland Bight (August 28, 1914); 
the author adds (p. 333): “The Germans knew nothing of our 
defective staff work and of the risk we had run.” It was another 
case of a daring Admiral (Beatty) striking in the dark, and having 
fortune and not disaster befall him. 

But success did not always offset staff blunders. The sinking 
of the cruisers Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy mn the North Sea 
(September 22, 1914), was followed by an “inquiry” which found 
(p. 353) that the exposed and perilous position of these vessels 
“was attributable to the Admiralty War Staff.” ‘The author’s 
fine qualities are revealed in his statement (p. 353) that “this 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Ibanez Writes the Romance of His Own Life 
By Arthur Livingston 


EVERAL things con- 
S tribute to make the 
new novel of Blasco 
Ibafiez, “ The Temptress,’’(’) 
the most interesting thing 
he has done since the world- 
wide success of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.”’ In the first place, it 
is an autobiographical story, 
covering what, in some re- 
spects, are the most exciting 
five years of a life that has 
been described, and well de- 
scribed, as the “greatest 
romance of Blasco Ibéfiez.” 
The first trip of Ibéfiez to 
Argentina was, one may say, 
quite incidental. He was 
brought there (along with 
Anatole France) by a lecture 
agency, which routed him through the country, during the season 
of 1908 and 1909, as the most distinguished author of Spain. 
(His own comments on such lectureships in Argentina may be 
found in certain amusing pages of “The Argonauts.” The situa- 
tion is much the same with famous English authors in the United 
States. Authors like such invitations because it is good publicity 
at home; Argentina likes to invite them because it helps to remind 
Europe that America exists. Ibafiez followed closely on the 
heels of Enrico Ferri and Guglielmo Ferrero. Meantime the 
Argentine lectureship has become a permanent institution: 
nearly every Latin of note passes eventually through the mill: 
among the latest invitations is that issued to Pirandello.) 

The trip was a huge success in every way. Engaged for one 
month, Ibaiez prolonged his tour to nine, visiting every city and 
every town of any importance, getting a close view of the whole 
country, and finding himself at the end what would be called, in 
terms of European money, a rich man. His personal success 
was greater still: his eloquence as an orator (he was, in his youth, 
one of Spain’s most doughty soap-boxers), his reputation as a 
writer, his zest for outdoor life, his sympathetic curiosity about 
all kinds of things and all kinds of people (he lived with aristocrats 
in the town, with gauchos on the pampas, with Indians in the 
mountains) made him the idol of the republic. Ibéfez, for his 
part, was so delighted that for a time he thought seriously of 
settling in Argentina and taking out his papers of citizenship. 

Over the loving-cups that were passed around on the eve of 
his return to Europe, thoughts were thought and feelings were 
felt which were to result in one of the most curious episodes known 
to literary biography: to find a parallel, one must think of the 
promoting speculations of Honoré de Balzac, add a touch of the 
misfortunes of Fenimore Cooper, and finish the picture with 
something of the business integrity and industry of Walter 
Scott. If that seems too complicated, a simple analogy might 
be found in the recent news: in Shelby. 

“Boosting” is as much a trait of the Antarctic South as of our 
own American Northwest. And Argentine “boosters” thought 
they had found in Blasco Ibdfiez the one man who could “sell” 
Argentina to Europe. Bankers, business men, the Government— 
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SENOR IBANEZ AND HIS WIFE DRIVING THROUGH NICE 


everybody fell for the idea. 
And in the end Ibéfiez fell 
for it, too. 

Back in Europe in the 
summer of 1909, Ibdfiez set 
to work on what would be 
known to Americans as a 
volume of publicity: “ Ar- 
gentina and its Grandeurs,” 
a colossal, encyclopedic, il- 
lustrated volume on the his- 
tory, manners, customs, 
natural resources, beauties, 
potentialities, of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Despite the 
rapidity of its preparation 
and composition (it was writ- 
ten in six months) and 
despite its practical purposes 
(the stimulation of emigra- 
tion to South America), the 
book is still authoritative, still standard: it is found in every 
drawing-room in- Europe where Argentinos congregate. 

In the spring of 1910, Ibafiez set sail for Buenos Aires again, 
with hopes in his heart that are well described in “The Argo- 
nauts”’ (an epic of emigration), and with plans in his head which 
may amaze for their audacity, but which bear witness to extraor- 
dinary imagination and energy—to that genius, in fact, which 
the literary critic may not always succeed in discovering in 
Ibaiiez’s writings, but which the public of three continents has 
sensed in them by instinct. 

Why attempt to describe his state of mind during that second 
voyage? It is truly necessary to read or reread “The Argonauts.” 
There Ibafiez takes in, in bird’s-eye view, the whole history of 
American Spain, from the days of Columbus’s caravels and of the 
Conquistadores, to the days of the modern steamship and the 
Wall Street promoter. He lived in his thoughts and emotions 
that great and complex experience. He was going to Argentina 
as “discoverer,” as “conqueror,” as town-builder, nation- 
builder, prospector, magnate, all in one. For he had been offered, 
and he had accepted, two grants of land to be developed and 
colonized (if possible, with Spanish stock) by him. 

One grant, of ten thousand acres, was located in tropical 
Argentina—in Corrientes, on the upper Parana, near the frontiers 
of Brazil. The other, of eighty-one square miles, if you please, 
was at the opposite extreme of everything: it lay in the bleak 
and frosty valley of the Rio Negro, in lower Patagonia. The 
first, as the author and his experts figured, could be turned into 
ready cultivation for oranges and rice, under conditions of life 
and climate somewhat like those prevailing in Ibéiiez’s native 
province in Spain: in fact, he called it New Valencia. The 
second he destined to his major effort: in the deserts of Patagonia 
he would make civilization grow. Mindful, partly, of the Quix- 
otic nature of his enterprise, he called his vast estate Cervantes 
Colony. 

Many “colonists”’ indeed came on from Spain—and, like the 
first Virginians of John Smith or the first Conquistadores of 
Columbus in Santo Domingo, they raised the proverbial devil 
later on, when things were not so easy as they had hoped to 
find them. But not in the great numbers necessary to found a 
nation! In the last resort, Ibanez had to assemble such human 
material as was available in new lands that suffer rather from 
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labor shortage than from unemployment. The force of several 
thousand men, women, and children, which he finally got together 
to forefather Patagonia, surely counted the toughest customers 
that ever followed a poet, a novelist, and a short-story writer 


- into the wilderness. 


From this point on, one might very well read “The Temptress.” 
The story is all there, with minor variations and a more happy 
ending. Robledo, with all his good intentions, is more or less the 
author himself (generalized and modified, of course.) Canterac 
is more or less the German engineer whom Ibdéfiez had as his fore- 
man on the job. The Marquis de Torre Bianca stands for that 
general type of nobleman, ruined in Europe and incompetent 
in the New World, who made up the more agreeable of the 
author’s associates. The “boliche’”—the ranch saloon—is an 
exact copy of the institution that was the best founded of the 
whole foundation. Pirovani’s bungalow, with its European fur- 
nishings, is just such a bungalow as Ibéiiez made for himself. 
(Ibafiez is always building and furnishing houses—Malvarosa 
at the Cabafial, in Valencia, was once as famous as the Villa 
Fontana Rosa at Menton is now). The story of the construction 
of the reservoir, and of the irrigation canals from the Rio Negro, 
is taken from life to the letter. If you ask about the leading 
character—Elena de Torre Bianca—Ibdfiez has concentrated in 
her all the animosity he came to feel against the hundred or more 
squabbling females who made life miserable for their husbands 
during the stormy career of Cervantes Colony, finally getting 


together to lynch Ibafiez himself one day—a riot which he quelled ° 


in the end only with his Winchester. 

Now the strange thing is that Ibdfiez, as the American phrase 
goes, almost “put it over.” New Valencia for a time actually 
made money; at any rate, its prospects were so bright that the 
founder succeeded (with some difficulties, to be sure—difficulties 
such as those he has described in a recent short story of Argentine 
finance: “Doctor Pedraza’s Family”) in raising funds for both 
his enterprises over a period of four years. It was not till the 
world-panic of 1913 came on that money stringency in the Argen- 
tine was so great that he had to abandon the two colonies. What 
those four years were like, one may glean, not only from “The 
Temptress,’ but from many of 
the short stories of Ibdfiez (the 
masterpiece, here, in my judg- 
ment, is “The Widow’s Loan”). 
Suffice it to say, that he passed 
them shuttling between New 
Valencia and Cervantes Colony 
over an eight days’ journey (on 
horseback, by train, steamer, and 
automobile) of more than two 
thousand miles. 

It has nothing to do with “The 
Temptress,” but a word may be 
pardoned on the outcome of this 
When “The 
Four Horsemen” made its world- 
famous success, many stories 
came out of Germany alleging 
certain shady matters in connec- 
tion with Ibafiez’s failure; and 
these stories were repeated in 
Spain, especially by the German 
propaganda. They were revived 
by Mexican propaganda in the 
United States as a counter-blast 
to “Mexico in Revolution.” 

It is true that Ibanez lost 
every cent he had, and that 
other people lost also. However, 
the affairs of the two colonies 
were liquidated in due process of 
insolvency. The large sums of 
money still due on the author’s 


personal account were paid, first, by the profits of a film based 
on “Blood and Sand” which he made himself, and distributed 
himself, in France and Spain; and second, by the royalties of 
“The Enemies of Women.” Ibdajfiez’s slate in Argentina is clean. 

“The Temptress,” in addition to being an autobiographical 
novel—a roman vécu—is a second step (“The Argonauts” was the 
first) toward the completion of a series of novels on South Ameri- 
can life that would serve to integrate the Spanish world. 

This latter idea is quite prominent in minds of Spanish “ intel- 
lectuals” to-day, and it presents a number of curious complica- 
tions in emotions and in policies. Taken by and large it amounts 


‘to an aspiration for the reconstruction of the Spanish empire, 





UNVEILING THE COMMEMORATIVE TABLET ON THE HOUSE 
IN VALENCIA WHERE IBANEZ WAS BORN 
The speaker is the Alcalde, or Mayor, of the city 


but on a new basis. Spaniards have before them the spectacle 
of the British empire, through which England has been able to 
stretch her power around the world in a number of free States 
(Australia, New Zealand, Canada), each of which is loyal to the 
racial ideal—the federative principle, in short. Is it too late to 
achieve something similar for Spain? Twenty-five years ago the 
question became actual with the Cuban revolution and the war 
with the United States. It is always present in the perennial 
fight for Catalonian autonomy. The historical doctrine is that 
the Madrid bureaucracy destroyed the empire; that the con- 
cession of regional independence would remove the animosities 
that have broken the Spanish world to pieces and leave the field 
free for all the cultural forces (language, religion, manners and 
customs) working toward reunion. 

It is an “opposition” idea, for the most part, colored by repub- 
licanism most of the time, and by anti-clericalism not infre- 
quently. Ibafiez inherited it along with all the baggage of the 
old-fashioned republican doctrine—before Spanish republicanism, 
that is, allied itself first with Catalonian syndicalism and more 
recently with Socialism. The huge “comédie humaine” which 
he planned was to incarnate in literature the spirit animating 
the Spanish world as a whole, stressing the common origin and 
invoking a-common destiny for all those nations of Iberian lan- 
guage but of mixed race which are scattered from Punta Arenas 
to Texas and Southern California. 

Many things have intervened to modify the character of “The 
Temptress,” as the author con- 
ceived of this volume in his 
original seheme. He is _ nine 
years removed from his mate- 
rial, and the latter tends to linger 
in his mind only in its broader, 
more universal, outlines. Acci- 
dents of life have given him 
close affiliations with other peo- 
ples besides the Spanish—the 
American, and the French, par- 
ticularly. The fact is that the 
Great War, of which Ibafiez was 
the novelist above all other 
novelists, transformed him into a 
man of all the world. First a 
Valencian, then a Spaniard of 
Spain, then a Spaniard of the 
Spanish empire, Blasco Ibanez 
became international with “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.”’ The fact is evidenced, if 
by nothing else, by the persistence 
with which he is introducing 
mixed marriages of hero and 
heroine into all his later stories. 

In the character of Robledo in 
“The Temptress” Ibdéfiez has 
placed some of the best virtues 
of the Spanish type as he sees 
the latter; but, lest it pass unob- 
served, I must note, in the same 
character, another mood which 
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is also coming to the fore in the things Ibéfiez has been writing 
in these last four years. It is the mood of “Sunset,” a short 
story published in The Atlantic, and of “The Old Man of the 
Promenade,” a story which has appeared only in Spain. Here 
everything is quiet, placid, contemplative, serene—in contrast 
to the violent movement of his plots and to the stirring life the 
author himself has led. 
It is the warrior look- 
ing back on the battles 
of his youth and _for- 
ward into a_ future 
which will not know his 
presence. Shall we call 
this ‘‘philosophy’’? 
Rather it is a certain 
wistful memory of hopes 
unrealized and_ things 
gone forever. It is kind- 
liness ripening with the 
oncoming of age, and 
gaining mastery at last 
over the impulses of 
struggle. 

The leading character 
of “The Temptress” — 
Elena de Torre Bianca 
—is sketched with those 
lines of heavy contrast, 
black and white, that 
are familiar in all the 
major conceptions of 
Ibanez. In “The Temptress” again he amasses great concentra- 
tion of vital emotions which discharge in fireworks to right and left. 

As usual, probably, different temperaments will react differ- 
ently to the artistic effects produced. Certainly it is just this 
“bigness’’—a bigness so big that not even the most sophisticated 
can wholly escape its impressiveness—which has earned IbAfiez 
his success with the so-called “general reader,” who likes energy 
even if it be coarse, and who is fascinated by vast canvases even 
if they be crude in detail. It is the art of the chromoist and of 
the cartoonist in the better sense of those terms. It consists in 
putting figures (they do not need to be worked out in the 
subtleties—a line or two will do) in an attitude of sentiment, 
or tragedy, or humor, trusting that the sentimental, or tragic, 
or humorous mood will be suggested to the reader, tho it has 
never been fully or deeply experienced by the author himself. 

Just here we have the fork in the road where the “intellectual” 
critic of Ibdfiez goes in one direction and the “average reader’”’ 





VALENCIA HONORS THE NOVELIST’S BIRTHDAY 
The large float represents two novels of Ib4fiez, “La Barraca’”’ and “Entre Naranjos’’ 


in another. The “intellectual,’”’ by the tradition of his “intellec- 
tuality,” insists on a fineness and fullness of execution—as Croce 
would say, a completeness of intuition—which is the essence of 
art and which Ibanez almost entirely lacks. He lacks it, because, 
as I feel, he is interested primarily in the spectacle of life; the 
interior life of his characters he never lives, but merely infers, 
because he sees them, 
objectively, in this or 
that attitude. He satis- 
fies himself when he has 
described those  atti- 
tudes. He never, tomy 
knowledge, has been so 
interested in a plot ora 
situation, no matter how 
tense, that he has not 
been willing to drop it 
for a passage of descrip- 
tion. The “intellec- 
tual,’ meantime, sunk in 
his books, his own ob- 
servation blunted by 
reflection, is usually 
unable to appreciate 
that in this joy of the 
eye (which Ibdfiez has 
in common with his 
great—and now la- 
mented—com patriot, 
Sorolla), in this naive 
delight in the external 
world, we have that spiritual “form,” that artistic motive, which 
does not betray itself in his analysis of human psychology. 

We say “intellectuals,” but not all “intellectuals” quite. 
The unison of the anvil chorus is broken always by the famous 
words that W. D. Howells—an “‘intellectual’’—applied to Blasco 
Ibafiez in a preface to “The Shadow of the Cathedral”: 
“The first of European novelists outside of Spain, with the 
advantage of superior youth, freshness of invention and force 
of characterization. . . . There is no Frenchman, Englishman, or 
Scandinavian who counts with him.” 

Personally, I don’t like the method of these sentences of 
Howells’. I do not think that “greatness” is a clear concept 
or a coherent one. But if I were asked to use it in connection 
with “The Temptress,” I should try to avoid the issue: “The 
Temptress” is a rapid, a tense, an interesting book by a great 
man! 





Six Novelists Rewrite Mother Goose 


(Continued from page 7) 
husband, who did not understand her. In the country she could 
look into her own soul and discover what was there. One thing 
she knew, she must have a housecleaning; she must clean herself 
and become pure and sweet and fresh, that she might meet more 
freely her employer’s searching gaze. 
Natalie Muffet shuddered as she passed the low, tumble- 


down houses which lined the railroad track. She could scarcely, 


wait to be out of the dirty little city, commercialized beyond 
all endurance. Once in the pure woods, she quietly removed 
all of her clothing. Then she gave a great sigh of relief. 
Her husband would not have approved of her removing her 
clothing in this fashion; he would not have understood. He 
would have thought her mad. Perhaps she was mad. 

She sat down on a tuffet and began to eat her curds and 
whey, which she had carried along with her for a little lunch. 


And as she ate, she thought of her fat, stupid husband, and their 
years of matrimony together, and she thought of the clear, search- 
ing gaze of her employer. She knew that she could never go back 
to her old life, living with this fat, stupid husband, who did not 


understand her, while the eyes of her employer gearched her soul. 


In the midst of her thoughts, and before she had taken 
time to replace her clothing, she beheld a spider sitting very close 
to her. Natalie Muffet was a brave girl, who had known many 
hardships, so she did not scream, but calmly gathered up her 
clothes and departed. 

Not until she had advanced some way out of the forest did 
Natalie Muffet remember that she had left the curds and whey 
for the spider to consume. But this did not matter. She 
has thrown up the curtains of her soul and looked within. 
She would go back and look into the eyes of her employer 
with greater interest. , 
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MOB PSYCHOLOGY IN ACTION DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The lynching of Foulon in the Place de Gréve, Paris, in 1789. 


(From an old print made in Holland in 1796) 


Finding the Weak Spots in Psychoanalysis 
By Joseph Collins 


SYCHOANALYSIS, during the last decade, has furnished 
abundant grist for two large classes of millers: the physicians 
who have applied it to the treatment of neuroses and psy- 

choses, and the poets and novelists who have made it the gospel 
from which their literary texts were taken. So whole-heartedly 
has it been seized upon and so indiscriminately has it been applied 
by both the doctors and the littérateurs who have embraced its 
teachings that the readers of books for popular consumption, both 
scientific and romantic, are now as familiar with the more sensa- 
tional features of Freudian psychology as with the latest news- 
paper scandal, and employ the more salient selections of Freudian 
terminology as glibly as popular slang. It may be said, without 
prejudice, to have been the favorite fad of the last ten years or 
more. But every fad has its day, and very recently menacing 
clouds on the horizon may well lead the observer to ask: Is the 
day of psychoanalysis already on the wane? Two important 
signs would seem to indicate that it is. 

In the literary world of America and England, particularly 
England, there has sprung up during the last few years a notable 
group—among whom are some of the most talented of the younger 
writers—that may justly be called psychoanalytic novelists. 
These writers have opened their mills and welcomed without ques- 
tion the Freudian psychology in toto, not pausing to separate 


wheat from chaff, or to suspect that the product acclaimed almost 
as if it were manna from heaven could possibly contain any chaff. 
Prominent in this school is the talented British critic and novelist, 
John Middleton Murry, whose novel, “The Things We Are,” 
an excellent example of the best type of psychoanalytic story, 
was among the new books of the past year. A reading of this 
novel would entitle any one to judge that Mr. Murry had—to 
change the metaphor—swallowed the Freudian psychology whole 
before he had applied it to the telling of a tale with the skill of a 
consummate artist. In March of the present year the same Mr. 
Murry headed a review of C. G. Jung’s new book, “ Psychological 
Types; or, The Psychology of Individuation,” with the words, 
“The Tomb of Psychoanalysis,” and in a witty article he suggested 
this epitaph to be carved on the tomb: “ Here lies Psycho-Analy- 
sis, which may have helped a few to be conscious of their problem, 
but which helped nobody to solve it.” After a brief account of the 
now classic difference between Freud and Jung, this “last word” 
from the latter on the subject of psychoanalysis was pronounced 
a “declaration of bankruptcy,” and Mr. Murry exclaimed, “Six- 
hundred-and-forty mortal pages to tell us that it is all wrong, and 
not a word of how to put it right.” This looks very much like 
a right-about-face movement, or, to keep to the former figure, it 
looks as tho Mr. Murry, having unquestioningly swallowed 
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Freudian psychology, hook, line and sinker, has now with equal 
unreserve treated it as the whale treated Jonah on the third day. 

Physicians are more disposed than littérateurs, both by training 
and by temperament, to be cautious in their reception or their 
rejection of any new theory, altho it must be admitted that in the 
case of psychoanalysis the customary caution seemed often to have 
given way to enthusiasm. Almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of Jung’s huge volume there has appeared in this country 
a more modest contribution to the literature of psychoanalysis, 
written by a follower and admirer of Freud, a competent psychia- 
trist, who has had extensive experience in the use of this method in 
the treatment of both civilian and army cases of psychoses and 
psycho-neuroses.(t) This book is largely devoted to pointing 
out the principles of Freudian psychology which have not stood 
the test of actual practise, and to trying to reach a more logical 
formula for psychoanalysis; that is, one which will not conflict 
with acknowledged facts of biology, anthropology, psychology, 
neurology and psychopathology. Dr. McCurdy, in the preface 
of his book, pays tribute to Freud’s imaginative genius, but says 
that “his theories can not endure as they stand, and the sooner 
they assume scientific and logical form the more certain is their 
immortality.” He is more hopeful than Mr. Murry. It is, how- 
ever, altogether possible that these theories may stand as grist for 
the psychopathological mill while failing as further grist for the 
literary mill. In any case the question presents itself: In what 
form will they stand—as “psychoanalysis,” or as “dynamic 
psychology” so altered as to be hardly recognizable by the ardent 
Freudians of to-day? 

In the investigation of the mental processes and in the study of 
human behavior there are two schools of psychology: the intro- 
spectionistic, or consciousness-psychology, and the behavior- 
istic. Introspection is the subjective observation of one’s conscious 
action; behavior, as the word indicates, is the objective observa- 
tion of the behavior of another subject. A new psychological 
tendency is trying to bridge these antithetie schools. It is called 
Dynamic Psychology. 

Dr. McCurdy’s book does not present psychological problems 
from the dynamist side in opposition to introspectionalists and 
behaviorists. There is no reference to the book of Professor 
Woodworth, in which the words “Dynamic Psychology” were 
first applied, nor any indication of the concept of “drive” intro- 
duced by this author. This may be because the author, being a 
medical psychologist and a Freudian, treats the subject only from 
the abnormal point of view, or from the standpoint of a psycholo- 
gist of “reverie.” If this is the case such a title as “Problems in 
Freudian Psychology,’ or “Problems in Dynamic Psycho- 
pathology,” would have been more appropriate than the one which 
the author has chosen. Despite the familiarity of the lay reader 
with the Freudian psychology, American academic psychologists 
have never shown any enthusiasm for Freud and his followers, and 
are rather keen to disclaim responsibility for the exaggerated and 
extravagant utterances regarding the unconscious which have 
flooded modern American literature. 

To avoid any misinterpretation, it should be stated at this 
point that Dr. McCurdy’s book is not to be included among the 
extravagant Freudian literature. It is rather an attempt to bring 
to reason the speculators on Freudian psychology, and as such it 
‘is an invaluable contribution to the subject. Its aim is to show 
the great réle which the instincts play in the development of 
human personality and in influencing its behavior. 


Dynamic psychology is a useful term w hich covers the study of 
instincts, motives, emotions and imaginative (or ‘‘autistic’’) thinking 
as opposed to the more static functions of attention, perception, 
memory and similar conscious logical processes. 


The book is divided into four parts. Part I is devoted to a 
critical analysis of Freud’s formulations. In a chapter on dreams 
the- author utters some views which depart from the purely 
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symbolic interpretation of Freud. When he speaks of the stimuli 
which the dreamer receives during sleep, and when he says that 
“the incomprehensibility of dreams is largely a matter of the 
selectivity of memory process by which continuity is established 
between the imaginary experiences of the night and the real ones 
of the day,” and that the “final remembered dream is only a highly 
selected fragment, and it attains definiteness only when this selec- 
tion is complete,” he is in accord with previous writers on dreams, 
particularly Bergson. He disposes of the Narcissistic withdrawal 
of libido of Freud, but in his examples he is not free from a 
tendency to symbolize by overdrawn interpretation. 

Part IT deals with psychoanalysis and suggestion as methods 
of investigation and treatment of the psychoneuroses and psycho- 
ses. The author thinks that these two methods, hypnosis being 
included in suggestion, are the only fruitful methods ever devised 
for the treatment of these conditions. Excellent examples are 
given in which material recovered during hypnosis is compared 
with material obtained by the free association test. 

In Part III the doctrines of two Freudians, Ferenczi and Bur- 
row, are discust, the first in relation to the mental which exists 
in the infant before recognition of the outer world is complete, and 
in which bodily sensations predominate; and the second regard- 
ing homosexuality and the nature of consciousness in infants. 

Part IV is the constructive portion of the book, containing the 
author’s contribution to dynamic psychopathology. It begins 
with an anal ysis of Rivers’s book, “ Instinct and the Unconscious,” - 
in which praise is exprest of the author, but criticism of his con-_ 
cept. In the chapters that follow the instinets are classified and _ 
described in the light of their pragmatic conception. Dr.-Me- | 
Curdy declares that for a decade he has been dissatisfied with the 
exclusive importance placed by Freud on the sexual instinct as 
an explanation of practically all psychopathological phenomena, 
and expresses his belief in the equal importance of the ego and the 
social instincts with the sexual. This view, he says, gained sup=- 
port from a study of war neuroses, which demonstrated the im- 
portance of both ego and herd reactions. To the three qualities” 
by which Rivers defines instinct, namely, its unreflective nature, 
its lack of discrimination and its tendency for immediate uncon- 
trolled response, Dr. McCurdy adds two other characteristics: 
the irrational persistence of instinctive behavior long after its 
futility is demonstrable, and the emotional factor which is added 
to many or all instinctive reactions. He defines instinct as “a type 
of phenomenon which is unreflective, non-discriminative, imme- 
diate and uncontrolled in operation, ineradicable and effective.” 
Man’s chief weapon for offense or defense, for acquisition or mat- 
ing, is his intelligence. Abstract thoughts—ideas—are his tools, 
by means of which he has modified the exhibitions of instinct and 
transformed them into what we call motives. Motivations are 
substitutes for instinctive reactions, but in case of emergency the 
latter appear. As emotions are connected with instincts, the 
emotionally char ged ideas imply the existence of underlying 
instincts embodied in an instinct-motivation. The author has 
formulated this unit, which represents the Freudian wish, and he 
has chosen the term instinct-motivation in place of the simple word 
motive, because the latter, like wish, has a distinctly conscious 
connotation. All important dynamic elements are unconscious 
ideas charged with instinctive energy, i. e., unconscious instinct- 
motivation. 

Dr McCurdy denies that instincts have energy in themselves. 
An instinct only directs energy. By such direction, however, 
unconscious instinct-motivation must control most of the mental 
energy of the human organism. 

Chapters are devoted to the three groups into which write:s 
on dynamic psychology have classified the instincts, namely, the 
ego, the sex and the herd groups, and the terse presentation of the 
subject is among the best features of the book. 

In discussing the “inferiority complex” Dr. McCurdy gives 
a clear picture of the genesis of grandiose delusions and ideas of 
persecution appearing in response to situation in which the ego or 
ego-ideal is directly threatened. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Real Story of the Pirate 
By Richard Le Gallienne 
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stronger hold on the imagina- 
tion of mankind than the pirate, and 
tho one might have expected him to 
have been long since worn threadbare, 
he is, as a matter of fact, more popular 
to-day than ever. Legally, according 
to the great English lawyer, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, “hostis humani generis,” 
the enemy of the human race, he has 
for generation after generation been 
alike the bosom-friend of boyhood 
and the imaginative escape of the 
respectable and middle-aged. Neither 
dime-novels nor “ movies” can wither 
him, nor custom stale. Nor will the 
most accurate exposures of his ferocity 
and bestiality banish him from our 
affections so long as dare-devil courage 
against all odds, with the sea and 
ships for its theater, shall appeal to 
the spirit of adventure, in league too 
with that instinct of sympathetic 
lawlessness which survives in the most 
law-abiding bosom. 

And certainly Mr. Verrill’s appetiz- 
ing volume of “The Real Story of 
the Pirate”(*) will not diminish our 
regard for so favorite a hero. The 
more “real” his story is made, the 
more “romantic” he becomes, and the 
more good reasons we find for sticking 
by him. For one reason, he is too 
often found to be so closely related 
to such legitimate heroes of the sea as, say, Drake and Hawkins, 
that the difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee is not 
one on which we feel obliged to insist. The methods of those 
valorous pioneers of British commerce in the West Indies and the 
‘Spanish Main generally had for the Spaniards, at least, all the 
hall-marks of piracy. The way that “ugly merchant,” Sir John 
Hawkins, had of forcing his commodities, usually a cargo of 
“lean negroes” ruthlessly kidnaped from Guinea, on reluctant 
Spanish governors was at least high-handed. His customary 
ultimatum, as he dropt into some lonely port, in a vessel armed 
to the teeth, was that either the authorities “ give him license to 
trade, or else stand to their own defense”; and when Drake re- 
turned in triumph from one of his immortal forays, laden with 
Spanish gold, tho Elizabeth herself smiled upon him, there were 
certain noble gentlemen of her court who looked askance at him 
as being nothing better than a pirate. 

And the early buccaneers, at all events, might be excused from 
being color-blind to the difference between such laureled heroes 
and themselves, whose final honors usually took the form of a 
public elevation at Execution Dock. With no less justice they 
might claim that their “piracies” were also legitimate “private 
warfare” on the enemies of their country, for they had their 
origin, like those other singers of the King of Spain’s beard, in 
the English determination to break up the monopoly in West 
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VI dividing the “New World” be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese. 
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BATTLE BETWEEN SPANIARDS AND BUCCANEERS 


filibusters, by whatever name they 
were called, they were all generously 
tarred with the brush of piracy, and, 
technically speaking, they could only 
justly be outlawed as “ pirates’’ proper 
when they made war on the ships of 
all nations alike, including their own, 
and hoisted no other flag but the 
“Jolly Roger,” the skull-and-cross- 
bones dear to romance. This was 
done only when they were at the last 
ditch. Usually they flew either the 
English or French flags, and pursued 
their perilous avocation under color 
of a “license” from some colonial 
governor, not above accepting a share 
of their loot for an accommodation 
-which, when they had come to the 
end of their tether, and their last fight 
was on against a judge and jury, the 
only enemy to whom they paid the 
respect of fear, they might produce as 
extenuating credentials, and thus, 
sometimes, save their necks from the 
hangman’s noose. 

Under the.general name, then, of 
“pirate,” Mr. Verrill classes all va- 
rieties of those “sea-artists’” who— 
from the time of such Greek pirates as we read of in the charming 
old pastoral of “Daphnis and Chloe,” to the Chinese lady-pirate 
Mrs. Lo Hon-cho, who was captured only as late as last October 
—have the multitudinous seas incarnadined. From his wide 
reading in fascinating out-of-the-way books on the subject Mr. 
Verrill has brought together a mass of sanguinary, dramatic 
material such as has seldom been collected between the covers of 
one volume. Nor has he exhausted his resources, but, if we are 
not mistaken, has left over sufficient material to make another 
no less exciting volume. 

Most of the old familiar figures are here, including Pierre le 
Grand, Dampier, John Davis, L’Ollonais, Morgan, Kidd, “ Black- 
beard” Teach, Stede Bounet, the two women pirates, Mary Reed 
and Anne Bonny, the Barbary Corsairs, and many others less 
known who deservedly have their “place in the story.” But how 
is it that we have no account of Captain Avery, who singed the 
beard of the Great Mogul, and is supposed to have inspired De- 
foe’s “Life, Adventures and Piracies of Captain Singleton,” or of 
Captain Bartholomew Roberts, in some respects the noblest 
Roman of them all, brave, generous, and perhaps the nearest 
approach to the pirate of romance? 

The account of Roberts, which can be read in Captain Charles 
Johnson’s “General History of the Pyrates’” (1724) by any one 
fortunate enough to have access to that excessively rare chronicle, 
is perhaps the most suggestive of all piratical records, richest in 
picturesque, visualizing detail, and it is a pity that Mr. Verrill did 
not make drafts on that material, with which, of course, he is 
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well acquainted. There we can read how pirates actually talked 
amongst themselves, we can follow the course of their trials 
verbatim, with their uncouth, artless speeches of defense, as also 
their touching speeches of repentance, with occasional dying 
words of unrepentant defiance on the scaffold. The reader may 
care to have a glimpse of pirates in council together over the 
election of a new captain. The occasion is the spirited death of 
Howel Davis, Roberts’s predecessor, and the rival candidates for 
his vacant place are jocularly distinguished by the title of “Lords”: 


On canvassing this Matter, how shatter’d and weak a Condition 
their Government must be without a Head, since Davis had been 
remov’d, in the manner beforementioned, my Lord Dennis propos’d; 
its said, over a Bowl to this Purpose: ‘That it was not any great 
Signification who was dignify’d with Title; for really and in Truth, 
all good Governments had (like theirs) the surpream Power lodged 
with the Community, who might doubtless defute and revoke as 
suited Interest or Humour. We are the Original of this Claim (says 
he) and should a Captain be so sawey as to exceed Prescription at 
any time,—why down with Him! it will be a caution after he is dead 
to his Successors, of what fatal Consequences any sort of assuming 
may be. However, it is my Advice, that, while we are sober, we 
pitch upon a Man of Courage, and skill’d in N avigation, one, who by 
his Council and Bravery seems best able to defend this Common- 
wealth, and ward us from the fatal Consequences of Anarchy; and 
such a one I take Roberts to be. A Fellow! I think, in all Respects, 
worthy your Esteem and Favour.” 

This Speech was loudly applauded by all but Lord Sympson, who 
had secret Expectations himself, but on this Disappointment, grew 
sullen, and left them, swearing, “he did not care who they chose 
Captain, so it was not a Papist, for against them he had conceiv’d an 
irreconcileable Hatred, for that his Father had been a Sufferer in 
Monmouth’s Rebellion.’ Roberts was accordingly elected, tho’ he 
had not been above six Weeks with them; the Choice was confirm’d 
both by the Lords and Commoners, and he accepted of the Honour, 
saying, That since he had dipp’d his Hands in muddy Water, and 
must be a Pyrate, it was better being a Commander than a common 
Man. 


From this it will be seen that a pirate “commonwealth” was 
no little of a democracy, and that a certain rough humor marked 
their councils. Another example of that is found in the following 
“receipt”? given to plundered merchantmen, which they might 
show to their owners by way of exoneration: 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY whom it doth or may concern, that we Gentle- 
men of Fortune, have received eight Pounds of Gold-Dust, for the 
Ransom of the Hardey, Captain Dittwitt Commander, so that we 
Discharge the said Ship. 

Witness our Hands, this 

13th of Jan., 1721-2. 


Barr. Ropers, 
Harry Guaspy. 


Here are a few excerpts from the “Articles” drawn up by 
Roberts and his brother pirates for the better government of 
their community: 


Every Man has a Vote 
Title to the fresh Pro- 
visions, or strong 
Liquors, at any Time 
seized, and use them 
at pleasure, unless a 
Searcity make it 
necessary, for the good 
of all, to vote a Re- 
trenchment. 

Every Man to be 
called fairly in turn, 
by List, on Board of 
Prizes, because, (over 
and above their prop- 
er Share,) they were 


in Affairs of Moment; has equal 


on these Occasions 
allowed a Shift of 
Cloaths; But if they 


defrauded the Company 
to the Value of a Dollar, 
in Plate, Jewels, or 
Money, Marooning was 
their Punishment. If 
the Robbery was only 
between one another, 
they contented them- 
selves with slitting the 
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Ears and Nose of him that was Guilty, and set him on Shore, not 
in an uninhabited Place, but somewhere where he was sure to en- 
counter Hardships. 

No Person to Game at Cards or Dice for Money. 

The Lights and Candles to be put out at eight o’Clock at Night: 
If any of the Crew, after that Hour, still remained inclined for 
Drinking, they were to do it on the open Deck. 

To keep their Piece, Pistols, and Cutlash clean, and fit for Service. 
No Boy or Woman to be allowed amongst them. If any Man were 
found seducing any of the latter Sex, and carried her to Sea, disguised, 
he was to suffer Death. 

To Desert the Ship, or their Quarters in Battle, 
with Death, or Marooning. 

The Musicians to have Rest on the Sabbath Day, but the other 
six Days and Nights, none without special Favour. 


was: punished 


No mention is made of “divine service” in these rigorous rules 
for well-behaved pirates, but, as Mr. Verrill brings out on several 
occasions, the pirate was apt suddenly to develop unexpected 
religious niceties, and another great Bartholomew, Bartholomew 
Sharp, referred to by his biographer as “that Sea-Artist and 
valiant commander,’ was actually deposed from command, 
among other reasons, because he had “ failed to keep the Sabbath, 
and had even fought battles and taken prizes on Sunday.” But 
this was only a temporary eclipse in Sharp’s brilliant career, and 
any one who wants to get an idea of piracy at its best, and 
its most grandiose, should read Mr. Verrill’s two chapters on 
“An Amazing Undertaking,’ and “What Happened Aboard 
the Most Blessed Trinity.” They are too rich in various ad- 
venture and picturesque detail for one to do them any justice 
in a brief review. 

On this occasion Sharp commanded a veritable fleet, and among 
the personnel of his expedition were not only such seasoned 
pirates of eminence as Peter Harris, Richard Sawkins, Cook, 
Coxon, Alleston, Row, Mackett, and Bowmans, but there were 
also men who were scholars in their way as well as pirates, Basil 
Ringrose the pilot and navigator, Dampier the naturalist and 
hydrographer, Wafer the surgeon, and Jobson a divinity student. 
Panama, at that time, had been rebuilt after Morgan’s famous 
raid, and Sharp and his confederates decided to march across the 
isthmus and attack it once more. Leaving their ships behind, 
guarded by a handful of men, they landed on the shores of Darien, 
and, accompanied by friendly Indian guides, set out, 331 strong, 
on April 5, 1670. Their order of march is interesting: separated 
into divisions, headed by their several captains, each flying his 
own colors: ; 


Sharp commanded one company carrying his well-known banner 
of red, with its bunch of white and green ribbons; Sawkins displayed 
his flag of red striped with yellow; Peter Harris, at the head of two 
companies, flew two green pennants; Alleston and Mackett joined 
forces with Coxon and carried red flags, while Cook brought up the 
rear with his red and yellow colors bearing a hand and sword for 

his device. 


Mr. Verrill can testi- 
fy from personal experi- 
ence the difficulties and 
dangers of the ground 
they had to travel, for 
it is one of the virtues 
of his excellent book 
that it embodies first- 
hand knowledge of the 
scenes of most of the 
adventures he so vivid- 
ly describes. And, as 
they marched, in spite 
of inexpressible hard- 
ships, 


Dampier _ religiously 
kept his journal, se- 
cured from dampness 
in its “jointe of Bam- 
bo well stopt with 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The Struggles of an Immigrant Author 


By Anzia Yezierska 


miOU G HT 
| when the edi- 

tor asked me to 
write mostly about 
myself, telling of my 
own life, it would be 
go simple the thing 
would write itself. 
And just look at me 
at my desk! Before 
me are reams of 
jumbled pages of 
madness and inspl- 
ration, and I am 
trying to make a 
little sense of it all. 

Writing is ordi- 
narily the least part 
joa man. It is 
all there is of me. 
I want to write with 
every pulse of my 
blood and every . 
breath of my spirit. 
I want to write 
waking or dreaming, 
year in and year out. 

I burn up in this all-consuming desire my family, my friends, 
my loves, my clothes, my food, my very life. 

. And yet the minute my writing gets into print, I hate the sight 
of it. I have all the patience in the world to do over a page a 
thousand times. But the moment it gets out of my hand I can’t 
bear to touch it with a pitchfork. The minute a manuscript gets 
into print it’s all dead shells of the past to me. 

I remember my mother’s ecstatic face when she ee into the 
house and announced proudly that tho she never had had a chance 
to learn the alphabet, she could read the names of the streets and 
she could find her way to the free dispensary without having to be 
led by us. 

“T’m no longer blind,” she cried, tossing up her market-basket 
in a gesture of triumph. “The signs of the streets are like pictures 
before my eyes. Delancey Street has the black hooks one way, 
and Essex Street has black hooks the other way.”’ She tore off 
her blue-checked apron. “TI can also be a lady and walk without 
haying to beg people to show me the way.’ 

Something of my mother’s wonder was mine when, without 
knowing the first alphabet of literature, I had discovered that 
beauty was anywhere a person tries to think out his thoughts. 
Beauty was no less in the dark basement of a sweat-shop than in 
the sunny, spacious halls of a palace. So that I, buried alive in 
the killing blackness of poverty, could wrest the beauty of reality 
out of my experiences no less than the princess who had the 
chance to live and love, and whose only worry was which of her 
adorers she should choose for a husband. 

I did not at first think it as clearly as I write it now. In fact, 
I did not think then at all. I only felt. And it gave me a certain 


power over the things that weighed over me, merely saying out 


on paper what I felt about them. 

When I saw my first story in print, I felt bigger than Columbus, 
who discovered the New World. I felt bigger than the man who 
built the Brooklyn Bridge or the highest skyscraper in New York. 
I walked the streets, holding the magazine tight in my hands, 
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laughing and crying 
to myself: “I had an 
idea and I thought 
may Coyones IL cole) amis IL 
did) itl, Lanny nope 
crazy, I’m not a 
crazy!” 

But the next day 
all my fiery gladness 
turned cold. I saw 
how far from the 
whole round circle 
of the idea was my 
printed story. And 
I was burning to do 
the same thing over 
again from another 
side, to show it up 
more. 

In my early child- 
hood my people 
hammered into me 
defeat, defeat, be- 
cause that was the 
way they accepted 
the crushing weight 
of life. Life had 
crusht my mother, so without knowing it she fed defeat with the 
milk of her bosom into the blood and bone of her children 
But this thing that stunted the courage, the initiative, of the 
other children roused the fighting devils in me 

When yet barely able to speak, I began to think and naecan 
the justice of the world around me and to assert my rights. 

“Mama,” I asked out of a clear sky, “why does Masha Stein 
have butter on her bread every morning, and why js our bread 
always hard and dry, and nothing on it?” 

“Butter wills itself in you,” shrieked my mother, as she thrust 
the hash of potato peelings in front of me for my noonday meal. 
“Have you got a father a business-man, a butcher, or a grocer, 
a bread-giver, like Masha Stein’s father? You don’t own the dirt 
under Masha’s door-step. You got a father a scholar. He holds 
himself all day with God; he might as well hang the beggar’s bag 
on his neck and be done with it.” 

At the time I had no answer. I was too young to voice my re- 

volt against my mother’s dark reasoning. But the fact that I did 
not forget this speech of so many years ago shows how her black 
pessimism cut against my grain. 

I have a much clearer memory of my next rebellion against the 
thick gloom in which my young years were sunk. 

“Mama, what’s a birthday ?” I cried, bursting into the house 
in a whirl of excitement. “Becky, the pawnbroker’s girl on the 
block, will have a birthday to-morrow And she’ll get presents for 
nothing, a cake with candles on it, and a whole lot of grand things 
from girls for ‘nothing—and she said I must come. Could I havea 
birthday, too, like she?” 

“Wo is to mel” cried my mother, glaring at me with wet, 
swollen eyes. “A birthday lays in your head? Enjoyments lays 
in your head?” she continued bitterly. “You want to be glad 
that you were born into the world? A whole lot you got to be g lad 
about. Wouldn’t it be better if you was never born already?’ 

At the harsh sound of my mother’s voice, all my dreams took 
wing. In rebellion and disappointment, I thrust out my lips with 
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a trembling between retort and tears. It was as if the devil 
himself urged my mother thus to avenge herself upon her helpless 
children for the aches and weariness of her own life. So she went 
on, like a horse bolting down hill, feeling the pressure of the load 
behind him. 

“What is with you the great joy? That you ain’t got a shirt 
on your back? That you ain’t got no shoes on your feet? Why are 
you with yourself so happy? Is it because the landlord sent the 
moving bill, and you'll be lying in the street to-morrow, already?” 

I gazed at my mother with old, solemn eyes, feeling helplessly 
sucked into her bitterness and gloom. 

“What’s a poor man but a living dead one?” she pursued, 
talking more to herself than to me. “You ought to light a black 
candle on your birthday. You ought to lie on your face and cry 
and curse the day you was born!” 

Crusht by her tirade, I went out silently. The fairy dream 
of the approaching birthday had been rudely shattered. Blinded 
with tears, I sat down on the edge of the gutter in front of our 
tenement. 

“Look, these are the pink candles for the birthday cake!” 
A poke in the back from Becky startled me. “Aren’t they grand? 
And mama will buy me a French doll, and papa said he’d give 
me a desk, and my aunt will give mea painting set, and every girl 
that comes will bring me something different.” 

“But what’s the use?” I sobbed. “TI ain’t got nothing for no 
present, and I can’t come—and my mother is so mean she got 
mad and hollered because I only asked her about the birthday, 
and—” A passionate fit of sobbing drowned my words. 

In an instant, Becky had her arms about me. “T want you to 
come without a present,” she said. “TI will have a lot of presents 
anyhow.” 

Assured of her welcome, I went the next day. But as I opened 
the door, fear seized me. I paused trembling, holding the knob in. 
my hand, too dazed by the sight before me to make a step. More 
than the strangeness of the faces awed me. Ordinary home com- 
forts, cushioned chairs, green ferns between white curtains, the 
bright rugs on the floor, were new and wonderful to me. Timor- 
ously I edged my way into the room, so blinded by the shimmering 
colors of the cakes and fruits and candies that covered the table 
that I did not see Becky approaching me with outstretched arms. 

“Mama, this is that little immigrant gitl who never had a 
birthday,” she said, “so I wanted to show her mine.” ; 

Becky’s father glanced at her all in white, with pink ribbons on 
her curls, as she stood beside me in my torn rags reeking with the 
grime of neglect. A shudder of revulsion went through him at the 
sight of me. 

“See what Becky has to mix up with on the block,” he whis- 
pered to his wife. “For God’s sake, give her a nickel, give her 
some candy, give her anything, but let her run along.” 
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Street child that I was, my instinct sensed the cold wave of his 
thought without hearing the exact words. Breaking away from 
Becky’s detaining hand, I made for the door. 

“T want to go home! I want to go home!” I sobbed, as I ran 
out of the room. 

Whitman has said, “It is as lucky to die as it is to be born.” 
And I put his thought into my own words, “It is as lucky not to 
have advantages as it is to have them.” I mean that facing my 
disadvantages—the fears, the discouragements, the sense of in- 
feriority—drove me to fight every inch of the way for things I 
demanded out of life. And, as a writer, the experience of forcing 
my way from the bottomest bottom gave me the knowledge of the 
poor that no well-born writer could possibly have. 

I am thinking, for instance, of Victor Hugo and his immortal 
book, “Les Misérables.” It’s great literature, but it isn’t the 
dirt and the blood of the poor that I saw and that forced me to 
write. Or take the American, Jack London. When he wrote 
about tramps he roused the sense of reality in his readers, because 
=, he had been a tramp. 

} to make stories of the great unwashed of the 
cities—again this was only literature. 

The clear realization that literature is beyond 
my reach, that I must either be real or nothing, 
enables me to accept my place as the cobbler 
who must stick to his last, and gives my work any 
merit it may have. I stand on solid ground when 
I write of the poor, the homeless, and the hungry. 

By writing out my protests and disillusions, I 
aired and clarified them. Slowly, I began to un- 
derstand my unreasoning demands upon America 
and what America had to offer. I saw that 
America was a new world in the making, that any 
one who has something real in him can find a way 
to contribute himself in this new world. But I 
saw I had to fight for my chance to give what I 
| had to give, with the same life-and-death earnest- 
| ness with which a man fights for his bread. 
| What had I with my empty hands and my 
hungry heart to give to America? I had my 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Choosing the Ten Best Books of This Century 
An Interesting Report of Progress 


July issue, asked the readers of this magazine to send in 


y VHE editor of the INTERNATIONAL Book Review, in the 


lists of the “Ten Best Books of the Century’’—the ten 
~ books which, in their opinion, were the best published in this or 
any other country since the year 1900. All the lists thus submitted 


are to be compiled 
into a single com- 
posite list, and the 
ten books receiving 
the largest number 
of votes will be an- 
nounced at the end 
of the contest. Ow- 
ing to the wide- 
spread interest which 
this symposium 
has aroused, the 
last date for the vot- 
ing has been moved 
forward a month— 
to November 15— 
and the result will 
be announced in the 
January issue of the 
Book Review, in- 
stead of the De- 
cember issue, as 
first intended. That 
final list of ten, 
representing the 
choice, not of pro- 
fessional critics, but 
of the general book- 
reading public of the 
United States as 
typified in the 110,- 
000 subscribers of 
the INTERNATIONAL 
Book ReEvIEw, will 
naturally be of 
unique value. It 
will determine, on a 
larger scale than has 
ever before been at- 
tempted, the taste 
and judgment of the 
book-loving public 
of the whole coun- 
try regarding con- 
temporary _ literary 
favorites. 

The composite list 
compiled from the 
ten-vote lists of 
readers has already 
reached the surpriz- 
_ing total of one hun- 
dred and eight dif- 
_ ferent titles, indicat- 
ing the wide range of 
tastes brought into 
play. Which ten 


Books Voted 


Adams, Henry, “The Education of Henry 
dams.” 

Antin, Mary, “The Promised Land.” 

Arene, Paul, “The Golden Goat.”’ 

Bacheller, Irving, “ Eben Holden.” 

Begbie, Harold, ‘Twice-Born Men.” 

Beveridge, Albert J., “ Life of John Marshall.” 

Bennett, Arnold, “Plays” and “The Old 
Wives’ Tale.” 

Brooks, Rupert, “Collected Poems.” 

Butler, Samuel, “The Way of All Flesh.” 

Cabell, James B., “Cream of the Jest” and 
“Jurgen.” 

Caine, Hall, “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me.” i 

Cather, Willa, “My Antonia” and “One 
of Ours.” 

Charnwood, Lord, “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Chesterton, G. K., “The Innocence of 
Father Brown.” 

Churchill, Winston, “The Crisis.” 

Connor, Ralph, “The Man from Glengarry.” 

Conrad, Joseph, “The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus,” “Nostromo,” “The Secret 
Agent,” and “Victory.” 

Coulevain, Pierre de, “On the Branch.” 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele, “The Flame.” 

Dewey, John, “Human Nature and Con- 
duct.” . 

Dixon, Thomas, “The Man in Gray.” 

Dos Passos, John, “Three Soldiers.” 

Dreiser, Theodore, ‘The Genius ” 

Duncan, Norman, “Dr. Luke of the 
Labrador.” 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Twelfth Edition. 

Exline, Frank, “ Politics.” 

Faure, Elie, “History of Art.” 

France, Anatole, “Penguin Island.” 

Galsworthy, John, “The Forsyte Saga” and 
SPlays}2 

Gentile, Giovanni, “Reform of Education.” 

Gissing, George, “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft.” 

Glasgow, Ellen, “The Deliverance.” 

Gordon, S. D., “Quiet Talks on Prayer.” 

Grahame, Kenneth, “The Wind in the 
Willows.” 

Grayson, David (Ray Stannard Baker), 
“ Adventures in Friendship.” 

Haldeman-Julius, Emanuel, ‘“ Dust ” 

Hamsun, Knut, “Growth of the Soil.” 

Hardy, Thomas, “The Dynasts.” 

Harrison, Henry S., “Queed.”’ 

Hearn, Lafcadio, ‘Interpretations of Litera- 
ture.” 

Hémon, Louis, “Maria Chapdelaine:”’ 

Hendrick, Burton J., “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.” 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, “The Three Black 
Pennys.”’ 

Hutchinson, A. S. M., “If Winter Comes.” 

Ibéfiez, Vicente Blasco, “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse.” 

James, William, “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, “Joanna Godden.” 

Kennedy, Charles R., “The Servant in the 
House.” 3 

Kester, Vaughn, “The Prodigal Judge.” 


books, among all these candidates already in the ring, will win 
the necessary majorities and stand at the top of the total returns? 
Already one senses something of the thrill of a,race. Thus far 
Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale” and Mr. Hutchinson’s “If 
Winter Comes” seem to be in the lead, but others are pressing 


for Thus Far 


’ 


Kipling, Rudyard, “Inclusive Verse.’ 

Lane, E., “Nancy Stair.” 

Lewis, Sinclair, “Babbitt” and “Main 
Street.” 

Locke, W. J., “The Beloved Vagabond.” 

London, Jack, “ Before Adam.” 

McFee, William, “Casuals of the Sea.” 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, “The Bluebird.” 

Masefield, John, “Poems” and “Philip the 
King and Other Poems.”’ 

Maugham, W. Somerset, “Of Human 
Bondage.” 

Maxwell, W. B., “In Cotton Wool” and 
“Spinster of this Parish.” 

Mencke, H. L., ‘‘Prejudice.”’ 

Merwin and Webster, “Calumet K.” 

Mitchell, S. Weir, “Doctor and Patient.” 

Morley, Christopher, “Where the Blue 
Begins.” 

O’Brien, Frederick, “ White Shadows in the 
South Seas.” 

O. Henry, “The Four Million.” 

Onions, Oliver, “In Accordance with the 
Evidence” (with the rest of that trilogy). 

Oppenheim, E. P., “Peter Ruff and the 
Double Four.” a 

Papini, Giovanni, “Life of Christ.” 

Pelley, William Dudley, “The Fog.” 

Quick, Herbert, “ Vandemark’s Folly.”’ 

Robinson, James Harvey, “The Mind in 
the Making.” 

Rolland, Romain, “Jean-Christophe.” 

Rostand, Edmund, “Chantecler.” 

Russell, Bertrand, “Why Men Fight.” 

Schofield, Alfred T., “The Unconscious 
Mind.” 

Service, Robert W., “The Spell of the 
Yukon.” 

Shaw, George Bernard, “ Androcles and the 
Lion” and “Plays, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant.” 

Simonds, Frank H., “History of the World 
War.” 

Slosson, Edwin, “Creative Chemistry.” 

Spearman, Frank H., “ Whispering Smith.” 

Stephens, ‘The Crock of Gold.” 

Strachey, Lytton, “Queen Victoria.” 
Thayer, William Roscoe, “Life of John 
Hay” and “Theodore Roosevelt.” 
Van Dyke, Henry, ‘““Companionable Books ”’ 
Van Loon, Hendrik, “The Story of Man- 

kind.” 

Wagner, Charles, “The Simple Life.” 

Walpole, Hugh, “The Gods and Mr. 
Perrin.” 

Ward, M. A., “The Case of Richard 
Meynell.” 

Washington, Booker T., “Up from Slavery.” 

Wasserman, Jacob, “The World’s Illusion.” 

Wells, H. G., “‘Tono-Bungay”’ and “Out- 
line of History.” 

Wharton, Edith, “Ethan Frome.” 

White, William Allen, “A Certain Rich 
Man.” 


Wilson, Harry Leon, “Merton of the 
Movies.” 

Wister, Owen, “The Virginian.” 

Wright, Harold Bell, “The Shepherd of the 
Hills.” 





closely on their heels, 
including Butler’s 
“The Way of All 
I} ejsiae ee Gaalices 
worthy’s “The For- 
syte Saga,” Rol- 
land’s “ Jean-Chris- 
tophe,”’ Wells’s 
“Outline of His- 
tory, and Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome.” Joseph 
Conrad would be 
among the leaders 
but for the fact that 
his admirers are 
scattering their 
votes, thus far nam- 
ing four of his novels. 
One list that came 
in contained a vote 
for George Mere- 
dith’s “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,” 
but this title had to 
be thrown out, as 
“Richard Feverel”’ 


was written in 1859, 


and the present con- 
test is limited to 
books published in 
the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The whole list of 
one hundred and 
eight books thus far 
receiving one or 
more VoOvces—ar- 
ranged alphabeti- 
eally by authors— 
will be found else- 
where on this page. 

Many of the book- 
lovers whose favor- 
ites are in this com- 
posite list alse 
availed themselves 
of the editor’s sug- 
gestion to give a 
brief statement of 
the why and where- 
fore of their choice. 
Thus, Mr. Jesse F. 
Smith, a veteran 
schoolmaster of Sut- 
field, Connecticut, 
explains that the 
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best work of Kipling, Barrie, Hardy, Ralph Connor and Joseph 
Conrad, in his opinion, was done before 1900, and for that 
reason he has omitted them. He has sent in two lists: one of 
books he has himself read and enjoyed, the other of books 
whose acquaintance he has made through reviews and extracts, 
and whose influence he recognizes in the work of other writers. 
“My judgment,” he says, “tells me that these books should be 
included in such a list, yet I can not offer them as my favorites.” 
Both lists have been accepted for the purposes of the contest. 
Mr. Smith says elsewhere in his letter: 


I am glad to cooperate in your attempt to obtain a ten-book list 
that will represent the average reader. The lists herewith sub- 
mitted should represent the average taste. I am in no sense a literary 
critic. My name will not be found in ‘‘Who’s Who.” But from a 
child I have been a reader and lover of books. I was born in 1870 
and was brought up on the great Victorians. No writers in English 
can possibly usurp the place now occupied in my mind by Tennyson, 
Browning, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Dickens and Eliot. 


This feeling of loyalty to the great ones of the past crops up in 
many of the letters, and at least one contributor, Mr. Raymond 
P. Jacobs, of New York City, suggests canvassing the general 
public for its opinion of the ten most enjoyable books of all time, 
giving his own selection in such a case. That list, of course, could 
not be entered for the contest, but it is interesting to note here 
that the ten he chose were Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,”’ Hugo’s 
“Les Misérables,” Dickens’s “ A Tale of Two Cities” and “Oliver 
Twist,’ Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Lamb’s “Essays of Elia,” “The 
Three Musketeers” of Dumas, the “Don Quixote” of Cervantes, 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,’ and Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson.” 

Elizabeth Nichols Case, of Hartford, Connecticut, has confined 
her choice entirely to fiction, as she found it absolutely impossible 
to make a list unless she set some arbitrary bounds; this has com- 
pelled her to leave out—with some regret—the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill, Granville Barker and John Galsworthy, with Arthur 
Machen’s “Far Off Things” and the poems of John Masefield and 
others. She continues: 


Oliver Onions’ utterly unappreciated and superb sequence of 
novels [In Accordance with the Evidence,” “The Debit Account,” 
and “The Story of Louie”’], all dealing with the same incidents from 
differing points of view, I have included as one work, as it really is. 
Mr. Chesterton’s book of detective stories, ‘‘The Innocence of 
Father Brown,” is included in this list because one of the stories, ‘The 
Hammer of God,” is, in my opinion, one of the supreme short stories 
of all literature; none of the others in the collection remotely ap- 
proach it. Finally, I have listed only books written in English, as I 
am not sufficiently familiar with Continental or other foreign litera- 
ture of recent days to form a judgment of it. 


On the other hand, the only fiction in the list submitted by Mr. 
Kenneth Rede of Baltimore consists of Conrad’s “Nostromo,” 
Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga,” and Rolland’s “Jean-Chris- 
tophe.” His list is dominated by personalities, because he be- 
lieves the last twenty years to have been so dominated. Thus, 
he leads off with four biographies—Hendrick’s “ Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,’ Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall,” 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” and Papini’s “Life of Christ.” He 
has chosen these “because they are not only stylistically admi- 
rable but are also penetrating studies of great personalities and 
crucial eras in the world’s history.”’ Of three other items on his 
list Mr. Rede remarks: 


“The Dynasts” is the rebirth of the Greek spirit in English letters, 
a play that Shakespeare would have understood. The Masefield 
volume [Philip the King, and Other Poems] is the essence, the soul, 
of the greatest poet of the twentieth century; should all the rest be 
swept away, a very great poet would still live here. “Interpretations 
of Literature” is included for the beauty and the sanity with which 
Hearn interprets familiar things, making them seem new and 
strangely beautiful. 


A carefully commentated list from Mary Gillis Skee of Port- 
land, Oregon, leads off with the thirty-two-volume set of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” twelfth edition—her first choice for 
“desert island” reading! Mrs. Skee declares that Jopling must 


be included, and she does it by selecting his “Inclusive Verse, 
1885-1918,” which contains “enough written since 1900 to make 
it of this century,” and which, she thinks, is “the most repre- 
sentative verse of the period.” She also confidently makes a 
place for Conrad, choosing his “Victory,” and regretfully reject- 
ing “Lord Jim,” because “most of that was undoubtedly pro- 
duced during the last century.” She chooses “Penguin Island” 
from Anatole France’s works, adding: “TI have a personal prefer- 
ence for “The Gods Are Athirst,’ undoubtedly the foremost novel 
ever written about the French Revolutionary period, but am 
uncertain as to when it was written.” Other comments of hers 
are as follows: 


You can’t make up a representative list of books, for it is im- 
possible for the most indefatigable bookworm to read all of the worth- 
while books that are published. A good instance of this is shown in 
my inclusion of Paul Arenes’ “The Golden Goat.” I picked it up on a 
bargain table, had never heard of it, and have met only one person 
who has read it. It is charming. It deserves all the praise which 
has been given to Hémon’s “Maria Chapdelaine,” which is, to my 
mind, a much inferior book. But one hears much of “Maria” and 
nothing of the “Goat.” 

Romain Rolland’s ‘‘Jean-Christophe” is not only a splendidly writ- 
ten study, but a most able translation, We owe Gilbert Cannan a 
vote of thanks for his very able work. 

Edmond Rostand’s play, ‘“Chantecler,”’ which so adds to the 
gaiety of nations, goes on this list because of its delicacy of expres- 
sion, its charm, its “‘Frenchiness.” 

James Branch Cabell’s “The Cream of the Jest’? goes on the 
list because Cabell made all there was in it out of his theme. A book 
of permanent quality, splendid in style, and written in exquisite 
taste. 

Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘The Old Wives’ Tale” is included for its 
subtlety-*for the sake of -Bennett’s marvelous style. 

George Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Androcles and the Lion” is on my list 
because Shaw wrote it, because it is the most amusing play I have 
ever seen or read, and because, altho it is nearly ten years since my 
first reading of it, the original shock and delight of the first impres- 
sion remain. I don’t include the ‘‘Preface.’’ Shaw’s prefaces and 
notes always bore me 


“Since it is a foregone conclusion that no list, however con- 
scientiously made, can in any sense be considered universal,” 
Kathleen Reynolds of La Salle, New York, blithely discards all 
sense of responsibility and submits the ten books that she likes best, 
with her reasons for liking them. She heads her list with Charles 
Wagner’s “The Simple Life,’”’ because “one could search far and 
long without finding so potent a cure for a distorted sense of 
values.” Next comes Edwin Slosson’s “Creative Chemistry,” 
of which she says: “With laughter for a catalytic agent, Dr. 
Slosson will convert the most indifferent into ardent chemists. 
His figures are unforgetable, his accuracy unimpeachable, and his 
style masterly.” Dr. Van Dyke’s “Companionable Books’ is — 
included because it is “Van Dyke at his best.” Alfred T. Scho- 
field’s “'The Unconscious Mind” and James Harvey Robinson’s 
“The Mind in the Making” also are on Miss Reynolds’s list. 


Tho there are portions of ‘The Unconscious Mind” [she says] 
that are slightly beyond the comprehension of the layman, the theo- 
ries stated, with the fascinating records of the cases to illustrate them, 
read like fiction of the highest grade, and have the additional advan- 
tage of being absolutely authentic. It is the sort of book that one 
desires to have always at hand. 

“The Mind in the Making” is one of the most delightfully logical 
X-rays ever directed on the human mind. A chapter—you will not 
be equal to more than that at a sitting—leaves you with the same 
sense of mental exhilaration that a cold shower imparts to the body. 


If a reader cares for a leisurely communion with one of the 
greatest, kindliest, most cultured men who ever lived, says this 
same enthusiast, he will need nothing more than an introduction 
to S. Weir Mitchell’s “Doctor and Patient.’ She likes Mr. 
Wells’s “Outline of History” because Mr. Wells is blest with 
opinions of his own and is not loath to wander down the side- 
paths of history. She finds his book “stimulating—if only to 
argument.” Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil’? has a charm 
which she thinks must lie in its oddity of style, or “ perhaps in the 
uncompromising truth of its pictures.” Pierre de Coulevain’s 
novel, “On the Branch,” is chosen because it is “suggestive more 
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than a little of one of the masters—Goethe, perhaps—and rich in 
passages that cry aloud to be transcribed into one’s Thought 
Book.” Finally, Gabriele D’Annunzio’s “The Flame” gets into 
the list, tho “a trifle verbose,’ because Miss Reynolds regards it 
as “one of the most exquisitely accurate portrayals ever penned.” 

These extracts from some of the letters thus far received may 
serve to indicate-the nation-wide interest in the literary plebiscite 
now under way and the intelligent character of the comment with 
which readers of this magazine are able to justify their choice of 
favorites. From now on to November 15, when the last votes 
must be on the editor’s desk, there will be an increasing flood of 
similar lists and comments, and, so far as the limits of space per- 
mit, they will be reproduced in issues of the magazine up to and 
including that of January, in which the winning ten titles will be 
announced. 

It is not easy to recall the titles of all the books, or even of all 
the great books, that one has read in the space of nearly a quarter 
of acentury. As an aid and reminder, and purely by way of sug- 
gestion to laggard memories, the IyreRNATIONAL Book REVIEW 
has obtained from various literary experts a more or less complete 
catalog—omitting titles already given—of possible candidates 
for the suffrages of book-lovers. Following is a portion of this list 
of possibilities—all twentieth-century books. By glancing over it 
many readers may be reminded of half-forgotten favorites that 
loom larger in real value even than some of these most talked of at 
the present time: 


CANDIDATES FOR BOOK-LOVERS’ VOTES 


Angell, Norman, “The Great Hlusion.”’ 

Atherton, Gertrude, ‘“The Conqueror.” 

Belloc, Hilaire, ‘‘The Path to Rome.” 

Blunt, William Scawen, “My Diaries.” 

Bonsels, Waldemar, ‘‘The Adventures of Maya the Bee.” 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson, ‘‘The Secret Garden.” 

Bunin, Ivan, “The Gentleman from San Francisco.” 

Cambridge History of American Literature. 

Cambridge History of English Literature. 

Cannan, Gilbert, ‘Annette and Bennett” and “‘Round the Corner.” 
Chambers, Robert W., ‘‘Cardigan.” 

Conkling, Hilda, ‘‘ Poems by a Little Girl.” 

Conrad, Joseph, ‘‘ Youth.” 

Deland, Margaret, ‘The Iron Woman” and “The Vehement Flame.” 
Dell, Floyd, “The Moon Calf.” 


Dennis, Geoffrey, ‘“Mary Lee.” 

Dunsany, Lord, “Plays.” 

Drinkwater, John, ‘Outline of Literature and Art.” 

Dostoievsky, ‘‘Crime and Punishment.” 

Einstein, Albert, ‘‘Theory of Relativity.” 

Fenellosa, Ernest F., “‘Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art.” 

Freud, Sigmund, ‘“‘Psychopathica Sexualis.” 

Garnett, Davis, “‘Lady into Fox.” 

Gregory, Lady, “Plays.” 

Guedalla, Philip, ‘‘The Second Empire.” 

Haeckel, Ernst, ‘“‘The Riddle of the Universe.” 

Hichens, Robert, ‘“‘“The Garden of Allah.” 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, “San Cristobal de la Habana” and “Java Head.” 

Hamsun, Knut, “‘Hunger.”’ 

Hudson, W. H., “Green Mansions.” : 

James, William, “‘ Psychology.” 

Jensen, Johannes V., ‘“The Long Journey.” 

Kennedy, Charles Rann, ‘‘The Servant in the House.” 

Lawrence, D. H., ‘Sons and Lovers” and ‘“‘The Captain’s Doll.” 

Lofting, Hugh, ‘The Story of Dr. Dolittle.” 

Lynd, Robert, ‘‘Essays.”’ 

Machen, Arthur, ‘The Hill of Dreams.” 

Mencken, Henry L., ““The American Language.” 

Mansfield, Katherine, ‘“‘“The Garden Party.” 

Milne, A. A:, “Plays.” 

Montessori, Dr. Maria, ‘‘The Montessori Method of Scientific Peda- 
gogy.” 

Nexo, Alexander, ‘‘Pelle the Conqueror.” 

Noyes, Alfred, “Collected Poems.” 

Ouspensky, “Tertium Organum.”’ 

Paine, Albert Bigelow, “Mark Twain: A Biography.” 

Peary, Robert E., ‘‘The North Pole: Its Discovery in 1909.” 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, ‘‘Essays.” 

Sadleir, Michael, “‘Desolate Splendor.” 

Schreiner, Olive, ‘‘Woman and Labor.”’ 

Seymour, Beatrice Kean, ‘Intrusion.’ 

Shaw, G. Bernard, “Plays for Puritans.” 

Strachey, Lytton, ‘Eminent Victorians.” 

Strachey, John St. Loe, ‘“The Adventure of Living.” 

Tarkington, Booth, ‘The Turmoil.” 

Twain, Mark, ‘‘The Mysterious Stranger” and “The Man Who 
Corrupted Hadleyburg.” 

Thomson, ‘‘Outline of Science.” 

Tallentyre, S. G., “The Life of Voltaire.” 

Wilson, Woodrow, ‘‘History of the American People.” 

Van Vechten, Carl, ‘Peter Whiffle.” 

Verga, Giovanni, ‘‘Maestro Don Gesualdo.” 


[Another instalment of this list will be published next month. 
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The Struggles of an Immigrant Author 


(Continued from page 18) 
hunger, my homelessness, my dumbness, my blind searchings 
and gropings*for what I knew not. I had to give to America 
my aching ignorance, my burning desire for knowledge. I had 
to give to America the dirt and the ugliness of my black life of 
poverty and my all-consuming passion for beauty. 

I find that in no other country has the newcomer such a direct 
chance to come to the front and become a partner in the making 
of the country. Not where you come from, but what is in you and 
what you are, counts in America. 

In no other country is there such healthy rebellion, such vital 
discontent, as there is among the poor in America. And the dis- 
content of the poor is in proportion to how well off they are. The 
poor people demand more of America than they ever dared to de- 
mand of their homeland, because America is brimming over with 
riches enough for everybody. 

Life in America is a swift, sharp adventure. In the old countries 
things are more or less settled. In America the soil is young, and 
the people are young blossoming shoots of a new-grown civilization. 

The writers of Europe can only be stylists, because life and tra- 
ditions are fixt with them. In America life is yet unexplored, 
and lived new by each newcomer. And that is why America is 
such virgin stuff for the novelist. 

Fiction is a mirror of life as it is being lived at the moment. 
And the moments are more static in Europe than in America. 


I admit that art is not so highly developed in America as in 
Europe, because art is a decoration, and America is a young 
country too turbulent with life to take time to decorate itself. 

I, who used to be the most violent rebel of an immigrant, now 
find myself the most ardent defender of America. Isee every flaw 
of America perhaps more clearly than ever before. I know the 
ruthless commercialism of our big cities, the grabbing greed of 
landlords since the war, making the thought of home almost impos- 
sible to the poor. Iknow that the gospel of success which rules in 
America hurts itself, because failure and defeat have revelations 
for humanity’s deeper growth, to which success is deaf and dumb 
and blind. 

I know how often the artists, the makers of beauty in America, 
are driven to the wall by the merciless extortion of those who sell 
the means of existence. But I know, too, that those of the artists 
who survive are vitalized by the killing things which had failed to 
kill them. America has no place for the dawdling, soft-spined, 
make-believe artists that swarm the Paris cafés. 

There’s no going back to the Old World for any one who has 
breathed the invigorating air of America. I return to America 
with the new realization that in no other country would a nobody 
from nowhere—one of the millions of lonely immigrants that pour 
through Ellis Island—a dumb thing with nothing but hunger and 
desire—get the chance to become articulate that America has 
given me. 
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The New Realism 


OME thirty years ago “realism” was the literary fad of the 
hour. The term is a vague one, subject to various inter- 
pretations, and is frequently, by implication, given specific 
meanings that are scarcely warranted by strict dictionary defini- 
tions. But thirty years or more ago one of those periodical fluc- 
tuations of the popular taste in things literary demanded a change 
in the reigning dynasties of fiction and poetry, and as Dickens 
and Thackeray had been the undisputed idols for almost a gen- 
eration, the edict went forth for their overthrow and for the 
recognition in their stead of a school of writers to whom “sen- 
timentalism,” exaggeration, didacticism—the principal crimes 
that Dickens and Thackeray were found guilty of in those days— 
should be anathema. In support of this change in literary fashions 
Mr. Howells wrote some of his most brilliant essays, proclaiming 
as the true standardbearers of a sane and rejuvenated fiction 
those masters of the realistic school who were to be found espe- 
cially in the Russia of that day, and, in a lesser degree, in France 
and Spain. England just then was guilty of Kipling, a rising lumi- 
nary, as it happened. _ But in the past, somewhat shadowed by 
distance, it is true, England had produced Richardson, Fielding, 
Jane Austen, it was beginning to recognize, altho furtively, George 
Moore; and it was rapidly recovering from that most prolific of 
realists, who enjoyed an amazing popularity all through the 
And for Trollope Mr. 
Howells evinced a particular fondness that did much, undoubtedly, 


Dickens régime, Anthony Trollope. 


to keep his name alive among those readers who were in danger of 
forgetting the painstaking chronicler of Barset. 


HE memory of these comparatively far-off matters is re- 
vived to-day by the republication, in the Oxford series of 
“World’s Classics,” of a posthumous book with a curious history, 
Anthony Trollope’s “ An Autobiography.”’ In 1883, within a year 
of its author’s death, the fame of Trollope was undimmed through 


any falling off of that steady and wide-spread popularity he had 
enjoyed throughout his literary career. But the idol his admirers 
had made of him was shattered in most astoundingly quick order 
by the appearance of this disillusioning volume. His followers, it 
seems, could accept eagerly, and in an ever-lengthening stream of 
volumes, Trollope’s plain-spoken, unadorned realism, so long as 
it was applied to fiction; but when it came to a humdrum, truth- 
telling account of the author’s own life, when he described, for 
instance, in as matter-of-fact terms as one would use in outlining 
a bill of sale, how he wrote his books, he and all his works were 
scornfully held to have forfeited all claim to popular interest— 
and the ban has continued, in spite of the protests of Mr. Howells 
and other sincere Trollopians, practically down to the present day. 
‘ven before the reappearance of this ill-fated biography, how- 
ever, there were certain indications that the flair for Trollope, or 
at least for his brand of fiction, was in the ascendent. Not only 
did the Barchester Novels find their way into various Libraries of 
the Classics, but other and much less widely known works of his 


were gradually making good their claim to be considered in the 
same category. And now this revealing “ Autobiography” will 
assuredly be read not only without the distaste that formerly 
greeted it, but, on the contrary, with all the zest that the typical 
twentieth-century reader is accustomed to display toward the 
book that promises to lay bare the inner mechanism, the actual 
prose that used to be regarded—with something of awe and the 


savor of mystery—as the imagined poetry of authorship. 


HIS reawakened interest in these well-nigh forgotten novels 

of the Victorian period is significant not so much of a rehabili- 
tation of Trollope at this particular time as of the growing recogni- 
tion of the value of realism in fiction. But it is a new realism, a 
realism that can cheerfully endure seeing the puncturing of the 
romantic myth that once enveloped authorship (it is wofully 
punctured in Trollope’s “ Autobiography”’), and that can look on 
with equanimity while other colorful traditions share a like fate. 
The amazing vogue of books of psychology, taken in this con- 
nection, is further indication of the special tendency that this 
Unfortunately, in the hands of 
more than one novelist of to-day, the leaning toward realism plus 


realism is developing with us. 


psychology—or perhaps psychoanalysis would be a better term in 
this connection—does not always produce a savory compound. 
So much is this the case that a “realistic novel’ has come to mean 
a novel that concerns itself with one side of human nature to the 
neglect of every other side, and thus treats the reader to a story 
that, far from being characterized by scrupulous truth-telling, 
merely gives a distorted, warped view of life. 


NE scarcely needs specify the would-be “realistic” novels 

that have recently erred in this fashion. As a matter of 
fact, more than one of them has achieved a certain kind of noto- 
riety that is as far from being genuine literary fame as the poles 
Curiously enough, this brand of 
fiction is given to truth-telling, but it deals in half-truths only, 
and the result impresses one with the fact, discoverable here as 
elsewhere, that a half-truth is almost worse than no truth at all. 
For all their protestations to the contrary, these novelists, as 


are distant from each other. 


Edwin Markham says of them in an article in last month’s 
Current History, “are not really true to life. They do not give 
the whole of life; for the whole contains not only these realistic 
facts but also the ideal which sheds the light of eterni ty upon these 
facts. The ideal is that which completes the real, shows its higher 
Ineanings and possibilities. Therefore a naked realism is not true 
to life; it leaves out the most important reality.” 


ee fondness for the depiction of abnormality, for throwing 
pathological treatises into the form and language of fiction, 
is only one symptom—and that an untoward one—of the return 
to realism in literature. Critical and popular taste will un- 
doubtedly succeed in diverting this “decadent tendency” for 
extremes to the more healthful and profitable fields that await it. 
The novel-reading world is scarcely in a frame of mind that would 
make the resurgence of pure Victorianism palatable. But the 
mood for genuine realism, the realism without the unsavory 
implications that the methods of certain authors have attached to 
the term, grows apace—and with the successful and sane em- 
ployment of recent discoveries in psychology and allied sciences, 
linked with a sincere passion for giving whole and not half truths, 
the realistic novel that is developing should be far truer to life, 
more fully rounded, than was possible even to the great Russians 
or to so sincere and honest a craftsman as Anthony Trollope. 
CLIFFORD SmyTH. 
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Adventures with Andrew 


Lang 


By Clayton Hamilton 


T WAS not till 1910 that I 
had the privilege of meeting 
Andrew Lang; but, tho by 

that time the “brindled hair” 
had paled to grayish white, he 
had not lost a single interest in 
life. He still revealed his lifelong 
boyish zest in the enjoyment of 
such matters as cameos or cricket, 
ghosts or golf, fairy-tales or fly- 
fishing, Homer or the Maid of 
France. I have never met a 
noted author who seemed so little 
like a scholar or a man of letters. 
He wore his learning lightly, 
like a suit of old and comfortable 
clothes; and, as for writing, he 
considered that a trade, like car- 
pentry or stone-carving—a craft 
to be plied with diligence and. 
self-respect, but hardly to be 
prattled about outside of working 
hours. To use a word that he 
himself has poetized, he hated 
“bosh”’ of any kind; and he had 
no patience with even the most 
harmless hints of literary affec- 
tation. A friend of his with a 
nose for dates, having noted that 
Andrew Lang had been a student 
at Oxford at the time when 
Matthew Arnold was delivering 
at the university his famous 
_ series of lectures “On Translating 

Homer,” once said to him that it 
must have been a great privilege 
for a future translator of the 
Odyssey to listen, in a formative, 
impressionable period, to the 
high priest of Hellenic culture: 
to which Mr. Lang replied succinctly, “ Never heard him. Under- 
graduates didn’t have to go.” 

Altho the fact is otherwise, I may say with truth that I was 
introduced to Mr. Lang by Robert Louis Stevenson. I had settled 
down in London, that season, in order to prepare my biographic 
sketch-book, “On the Trail of Stevenson,” under the admonitory 
eyes of Sir Sidney Colvin and Mr. Edmund Gosse; and, naturally, 
I sought the counsel of the sage of Marloes Road. Also, I had 
recently contributed to “ Longmans’ English Classics,” for the use 
of pupils in high-schools and academies, an edition of “Treasure 
Island,” equipped with a biographical and critical introduction 
and an appendix of technical and explanatory notes. I had com- 
mitted this crime because the editor had asked me and the pub- 
lishers had paid me; but I ran the risk of being thought a pedant 
when I handed a copy of the little volume to Mr. Lang on the 
occasion of my first visit to his house in Kensington. His sense 
of humor, however, bade him spare the rod; and, instead of treat- 
ing me to an excoriation, he wrote a full-page article for the next 
issue of the Illustrated London News on “Treasure Island as a 
Text Book’’—a charming essay which was both wise and witty 
and was cleverly contrived to be complimentary as well as chaffing. 

To me the most interesting point of this adventure was the 








ANDREW LANG 


fact that, tho I had handed him 
the book at dinner-time and had 
not left him till later in the eve- 
ning, he must have sent his article 
to press the very next morning. 
Throughout his life, he was an 
ever ready writer. He contrib- 
uted a constant stream of copy 
to many: dailies, weeklies, fort- 
nightlies, monthlies, and quarter- 
lies—his range of topics being as 
wide as his variety and versatility 
of mood; yet, rapid as his com- 
position must have been, his 
information was always accurate, 
his scholarship impeccable, and 
the least and lightest of his jour- 
nalistic efforts was all but lifted 
into literature by the fluency and 
ease of his expression. His. con- 
gregated essays might be de- 
scribed by that great phrase which 
Montaigne applied to another 
kind of crowd—“ diverse and un- 
dulating—ondoyant et divers.” 

Because of the ease and grace 
of his literary style, I was aston- 
ished to discover that these 
qualities were emphatically ab- 
sent from his conversation. He 
was almost inarticulate in talk. 
He rarely spoke in sentences: 
instead, he would growl and 
grumble, like an amiable house- 
dog, and then bark out his 
meaning in sudden, disconnected 
words and phrases. He was so 
utterly devoid of form and man- 
ner in his speech that, until you 
grew to know him, you ran a risk 
of thinking him devoid of “good form” and “good manners.” 
Instead of asking you to have a cigaret and holding a match for 
you, he would say, “Cigarets. Over there,” waving a hand 
toward a distant table, and a moment later would ejaculate, 
“Matches. Mantelpiece.”’ He would wander rather aimlessly 
around the room, his tall, long-boned, lax-jointed figure somewhat 
loosely clad in tweeds; and, as he came to a pause and leaned upon 
the mantel, it might suddenly occur to him that you looked un- 
comfortable standing up. Then he would shout, “Chair!” as if it 
were a military command and would point a long finger at some 
hospitable piece of furniture. 

But tho it was difficult to get him talking on any topic and to 
hope for a continuance that should be at all copious and fluent, I 
soon learned that I should have no difficulty in getting from him any 
specific information that I was actually seeking. He had few, if 
any, reticences and no evasions. He talked in shorthand, giving 
the essential nouns and verbs and omitting all the customary 
trimmings; but, precisely for this reason, you knew exactly what 
he meant. He never used language as a means of concealing 
thought: he would never have made a diplomat. 

For instance, when I asked him to recall his very first meeting 
with Robert Louis Stevenson and to tell me if he had shared the 
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experience, reported by so many other people, of being captivated 
at first sight by the extraordinary charm of Stevenson’s personal- 
ity, he astonished me by answering as follows: “Didn’t like him 
at all. Long cape, long hair, long hands. Looked like another 
esthete Colvin had discovered. Never could stand esthetes. 
Didn’t like him at all.” It is, of course, unnecessary to remind 
the reader that Stevenson and Lang soon developed an intimate 
friendship which lasted for a lifetime; and that, tho Stevenson 
quarreled bitterly with Henley and occasionally had a tiff 
with Gosse and. a misunderstanding with Colvin, there was 
never even a momentary interruption of his affectionate relations 
with Lang. Looking backward over that long intimacy, almost 
anybody else than Mr. Lang would have persuaded himself to 
believe that he must have liked Stevenson at first sight, or would 
at least have taken pains to give me that impression, since he 
knew that I would quote him in my book on R. L. S. Not so 
Andrew Lang. He hated “bosh”’; and told the truth, succinctly 
and emphatically. 

His handwriting was not at all suggestive of his literary style, 
but it was curiously suggestive of his inchoate, non-literary speech. 
It was almost utterly illegible, and must have been the despair 
of copyists and printers. Any one who is familiar with the perfect 
penmanship of Austin Dobson must marvel how a rival poet 
could have written the dainty “Ballades in Blue China” in so 
cramped and crabbed a chirography. The French phrase, 
“pattes de mouche,’ comes aptly to the point; for a note from 
Mr. Lang looked as if a fly had dipped its feet in ink and sprawled 
carelessly over the paper. When he asked you to luncheon, you 
had to hunt up one of his old friends, to seek advice as to whether 
the invitation were for Tuesday or for Thursday. 

One day, when we were lunching at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Mr. Lang told me that there was an exhibition of cameos 
at Christie’s, preparatory to an auction sale, and suggested that 
we step over and take a look at them. I had always been a big- 
game hunter in the arts; cathedrals were my specialty: and, since 
I knew nothing of cameos, I naturally welcomed this opportunity 
to learn something about them from an expert. But, when we 
got to Christie’s, Mr. Lang bent his tall figure like a jack-knife 
at the waist, sprawled over the glass cases, and peered near- 
sightedly at the exhibits, only a dozen inches from his nose. 
“Nothing here,” he grumbled. “Nothing at all. Never is any- 
thing. Don’t know why I came. Waste of time. My time. 
Your time. Shouldn’t have brought you. Nothing—nothing at 
all.” And, before I had had an opportunity to look into a single 
case, he marched me summarily away. 

Yet this was a man who, whenever he took his pen in hand, 
was accustomed to discourse most eloquent music. He was 
familiar with a dozen languages and more than a dozen literatures; 
he had mastered every literary medium except the drama; and he 
wrote with clarity and charm in every literary mood. His 
“place” in literature is not yet fixt; and it will be very difficult 
to fix, because he did so many different things and did them all so 
astonishingly well. He must ultimately be estimated as a scholar, 
a translator, a critic, a historian, a biographer, a teller of tales, 
a journalist, an artist in belles-lettres, a serious poet, a clever writer 
of vers de société. Yet, to hear him talk, one would have thought 
at times that golf and cricket were his only hobbies. 

The occasion for these random reminiscences is the publication 
by Longmans, Green and Co.—the publishing house which Andrew 
Lang long served as literary advisor—of a definitive edition of his 
Poetical Works(*) in four volumes, edited by Mrs. Lang. This 
edition is limited to 1,075 copies. It is handsomely printed and 
bound; and each volume contains, as a frontispiece, a portrait of 
the author. Until this collected edition came to my desk, I had 
not realized that Andrew Lang had written nearly a thousand 
pages of poetry; and I doubt if he himself had any adequate idea 
that he had been so voluminous in verse. Mrs. Lang, in her brief 





(‘) Tue Portica, Works or ANDREW Lang. Edited by Mrs. Lang. 
In Four Volumes. 249, 262, 227, and 231 pages. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co,: 1923. $14.00 net. Edition limited to 1,075 copies. 


preface, speaks of the difficulty of discovering and collecting 
many of the poems which the author had himself forgotten. 


You never knew where to have him [she says] or to look for him. He 
might publish one set of verses in a sporting paper on Friday, and 
another set in an organ of wholly opposite views on Saturday; the 
political opinions they represented were nothing to him as long as he 
was allowed to express himself on a cricket match or a ghost or the rare 
edition of a book. He would write letters in verse, break the monot- 
ony of a constitutional along a dreary road with a torrent of non- 
sense rhymes—even his dreams would sometimes bring forth 
melodious lines. 


In none of his conversations with me did Mr. Lang ever mention 
any of his poems; and I never questioned him about them, because 
I had a feeling that he would probably dismiss the subject with 
an almost gruff abruptness. He has said of his own verses, 


They were scribbled in sketch-books and fly-books, 
Tn lectures, on lochs, by the seas; 

And wherefore do people who buy books 
Go purchasing these? 


And again: 


No, the Muse has gone away, 
Does not haunt me much to-day. 
Everything she had to say 

Has been said! 
”Twas not much at any time 
She could hitch into a rhyme, 
Never was the Muse sublime 


Who has fled! 
* * 


* * 


She, whatever way she went, 

Friendly was and innocent, 

Little need the bard repent 
Of her lay; 

Of the babble and the rhyme, 

And the imitative chime 

That amused him on a time— 
Now he’s gray. 


These utterances, of course, must be discounted by a due 
consideration of the professional modesty of the minor poet; but, 
really and truly, I do not think that Mr. Lang held a high opinion 
of his own poetic efforts. For one thing, most of his professional 
attention was devoted to his far more copious, and fundamentally 
more important, works in prose; and for another thing, he lived 
in a great age of English poetry and must have felt himself hope- 
lessly overshadowed by the giants of the time. Nowadays, when 
some young person has published one or two slender volumes of 
passable verse, he is hailed as a genius by the tub-thumpers of the 
younger generation; but it was not so easy to acquire a noisy 
notoriety as a poet in a period when each new aspirant was pitted 
against such mighty masters as Tennyson and Browning and 
Arnold and Rossetti and Swinburne. =” 

Yet a careful rereading of the thousand pages of Lang’s poetry 
will lead to the opinion that, thus far, it has been underestimated. 
His verse, of course, was always excellent: he was one of those 
artists who learned their trade before the tub-thumpers made it, 
fashionable to write carelessly or badly. His range of subjects 
was astonishingly wide; and his versatility of mood was equally 
remarkable. According to their subject-matter, and also accord- 
ing to their mood, his productions in verse may be divided into 
two classes—his serious poems and his vers de société. It is, of 
course, as a writer of familiar verse that he is most noted, and 
undoubtedly with justice; for, in this vein, he has fewer rivals, and 
none that overshadow him. He must, I think, be ranked below 
Austin Dobson, who is, to my mind, the finest artist in vers de 
société who has yet adorned the English language; but I should 
place him above Locker-Lampson and on a level with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Together with Dobson, Lang was mainly 
responsible for the delicate accomplishment of domesticating in 
English literature those fixt forms of old French verse which had 
recently been revived in their original language by Theodore de 
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Unriddling the Riddles of Shakespeare’s Life 
By Ashley H. Thorndtke 


HIS is the season of year [| 
when many American pil- 
grims wend their way - 
to Stratford-on-Avon to wor- 
ship at the shrine of the great- 
est of poets. They will find an 
excellent guide to their devotions 
in the new “Life of William 
Shakespeare” by Professor Joseph 
Quincy Adams of Cornell Uni- 
versity, itself another of the many 
tributes paid by American 
scholarship to the memory of the 
master of our language.(’) In | 
spite of the growing diffusion of | 
democratic, socialistic, and fu- 
turistic ideas, there is little evi- 
dence that the world is losing any 
of its admiration for the great 
men of the past. Our American 
democracy shows no abatement 
in its worship for the two chief 
gods of its idolatry, Lincoln and 
Shakespeare, both of whom are 
almost sacrosanct against the 
cavils and revolts of our daring 
and youthful iconoclasts. The 
most riotous radical will pause 
a moment in his rush for reform 
in order to gratify his curiosity 
about this Elizabethan poet who 
died three hundred and seven 
years ago. Those sterner realists 
who despair of our present civili- 
zation may now and then appear 
a little scornful of ancient poetry, 
but we know that they will take their children to Stratford and 
gaze reverently at the relics. 

One rather curious element of hero-worship is the intense 
interest excited in the birthplace, childhood, and youth of the 
hero. There seems to be something very appealing in the men- 
tal pictures of the great man prattling on his mother’s knee, 
or trudging to school, or playing truant, or making love. The 
pilgrim to Stratford finds little there to remind him of the poet’s 
triumphal career in the London theater, but he finds his fancy 
stirred by the birthplace, by the very room in which the poet was 
born (unless, alas, as is possible, that room was used for storing 
wool), by the streets where he played, the paths across the fields 
which he must have trod while courting Anne Hathaway, by the 
old house (much restored) where she lived; by Charlecote, where 
Shakespeare may have stolen a deer; by the castles of Warwick 
and Kenilworth, where the youthful genius may have dreamed 
of royalty and battle and pageant. Professor Adams shares the 
pilgrim’s interest in the boyhood of Shakespeare, and devotes 
nearly one hundred pages of his volume to the first twenty years 
or more of his life that were spent in Stratford. 

From the registry of Shakespeare’s baptism, April 26, 1564, 
until the appearance of “Greenes Groatsworth of Witte” in 1592, 
with its jealous reference to Shakespeare both as an actor and a 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Profile of the portrait bust, from the monument in the Stratford Church, 
erected shortly after the poet’s death. 


dramatist, we have very little 
documentary evidence of the life 
of the poet. There are various 
records about his father, which 
show that John Shakespeare pros- 
pered for a time, became bailiff 
or mayor, and then fell into finan- 
cial difficulties. There is the 
entry in the registry of the Bishop 
of Worcester on November 28, 
1582, showing that two residents 
of Stratford gave bond to secure 
the bishop in licensing of William 
Shakespeare and Anne Hatha- 
way. There is the record, less 
than six months later, of the 
baptism of Susanna, daughter of 
William Shakespeare, and in 
February, 1585, the record of the 
baptism of his two other children, 
the twins, Hamnet and Judith. 
Nothing more is surely known on 
documentary evidence of the first 
twenty-eight years of the poet’s 
life. Whatever else we know or 
imagine is based on inference or 
tradition. 

Even the few documents have 
been variously interpreted and 
sharply debated. The hurried 
marriage of the boy of eighteen 
to the woman of twenty-six, 
without ‘consent of his parents, 
has seemed to some to invite 
explanation or justification. Mr. 
J. W. Gray in his “Shakespeare’s 
Marriage” (1905) undertook this task with much thoroughness 
and learning, and, according to Professor Adams, “has com- 
pletely freed the poet from many false surmises injurious to his 
reputation.”’ Professor Adams records at length Mr. Gray’s elab- 
orate arguments, which involve identifying our William Shake- 
speare with a person of the same name who received from the 
Bishop of Worcester a license to marry on November 27, and the 
Anna Whately of Temple Grafton whom he was licensed to 
marry with our Anne Hathaway of Shottery. This is going it 
a bit strong, but Mr. Gray is very ingenious and the pilgrims 
to Stratford should be eager to share Professor Adams’s faith 
that the poet was exemplary in his courtship and happy in his 
married life. 

The deer-stealing tradition, which Sir Sidney Lee accepts, 
Professor Adams rejects, tho not without some regret. He realizes 
that this would cast no great blemish on Shakespeare’s reputation, 
and that indeed deer-stealing might be regarded as a “ gentleman- 
like” sport and “laudable pastime”; but he finds that the story 
as told by the poet’s first biographer, Nicholas Rowe, will not 
bear close scrutiny. The story—variously told—does not im- 
press one by its accuracy; there was no deer-park at Charlecote 
in Shakespeare’s time, and the pun on Sir Thomas Lucy's name 
does not necessarily identify that gentleman with Justice Shallow. 
Nevertheless, many passages in the plays do indicate that the 
dramatist had a wide and exact knowledge of venery and other 
sports, as D. H. Madden has shown in his delightful “ Diary of 
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CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE 
GLOBE THEATER 

The curtains to the rear stage are open; the curtains to the upper stage 

are closed; the “music rooms,’ occupied by the playhouse orchestra, are 

represented as above the upper stage; the ‘‘painted heavens,” over the 


stage are adorned with stars, moon, and clouds; the “huts” are supported 
by the columns resting on the stage. 


Master Silence”; so it does seem a pity not to let him steal a 
deer or two. 

What is a biographer to do with the poet in his early twenties? 
At twenty-one he was married and the father of three children, 
but without any regular occupation so far as we know, and his 
father was reduced to poverty. It is seven years more before we 
hear of him in London. Professor Adams, this time agreeing with 
Sir Sidney Lee, accepts the tradition that he was a schoolmaster. 
This rests on a statement to Aubrey by William Beeston, whose 
father had been a fellow actor with Shakespeare, that the poet 
“had been in his younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” 
If less romantic than deer-stealing, this occupation seems rather 
better than that of an apprentice to a butcher or an organizer of a 
labor union of boys who held horses at the theaters, employments 
also provided by tradition. Indeed, I am inclined to agree with 
the biographer “that far too little attention has been paid to this 
assertion of Beeston.” The ancient profession of schoolmaster, 
tho not quite innocuous, has never been regarded as disgraceful, 
and it seems a very fitting occupation for one whom Professor 
Adams styles “a dignified head of a family.” But the biographer’s 
enthusiasm for teaching as a training for a subsequent career as a 
man of letters leads him to surmise that the poet stuck to it for 
five years, “mastering the elements of grammar and composition, 
acquiring a thorough grounding in the best of Latin culture— 
Ovid, Cicero, Horace, Vergil, Terence, Plautus, Seneca.” With 
all respect for my own profession, I confess that five years of 
school-teaching seems a little too much to impose upon 
Shakespeare. 

We have noted that Professor Adams is very successful in 
keeping Shakespeare out of mischief. He does not even mention, 
so far as I have noted, that naughty story which the lawyer 
Manningham recorded in his diary on March 13, 1602. The story 
is nothing, but it is one piece of gossip that we know was told in 
London of the dramatist during the height of his career, and it is 
not likely to be forgotten. Quite properly, our biographer will not 
countenance the Davenant scandal. Yet he records and accepts 
that wicked story of John Ward, vicar of Stratford fifty years 
after the poet’s death, that as the result of a merry meeting with 
Drayton and Jonson, “Shakespeare, it seems, drank too hard, for 
he died of a feavour there contracted.” I admit that we can not 
class the poet as a prohibitionist: his plays may be censured for 
their descriptions of merry meetings and hard drinking and for 
their lack of praise of the virtues of ice-water and grape-juice; we 


may even admit that Shakespeare in his cups was probably more 


interesting than Shakespeare as a schoolmaster, and still hold to 
our faith that he had too much sense to drink himself to death. 
One might condone some blemishes on his reputation made when 
a boy of eighteen, or even later in the excitements of theatrical 
life, but how can a biographer excuse gross overindulgence in a 
man of fifty-one and the chief householder of Stratford? The story 
lacks probability. It was told by a clergyman given to exaggera- 
tion; and Shakespeare was a very ill man for a month before he 
died. 

It must not be inferred that the biography is concerned mainly 
with doubtful tradition and gossip. For the twenty-four years 
after Greene’s pamphlet until the poet’s death there is an abun- 
dance of well authenticated material. This was first presented in 
satisfactory form by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps in the “Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare,” brought to its final form in the edition 
of 1887. Since that date there have been some important addi- 
tions to our information on Shakespeare’s personal affairs, and 
very large additions to our knowledge of the Elizabethan environ- 
ment in which he lived and worked. The researches of scholars 
have made it possible to fill in the background for Shakespeare’s 
portrait. The two large volumes entitled “Shakespeare’s En- 
gland,” published through the collaboration of English scholars 
in 1916, afford a notable survey of the poet’s environment. Many 
books have contributed to our knowledge of the Elizabethan 
theaters, companies, actors and dramatists. Sir Sidney Lee, 
when in 1916 he came to revise his Life of Shakespeare, first 
published eighteen years earlier, doubled the size of the volume 
by filling in this theatrical and social background. 


Professor Adams gives due credit to these standard biographies 
of Halliwell-Phillipps and Sir Sidney Lee, and for his part avows 
a less ambitious purpose, a clear narrative of the poet’s career 
in the light of recent scholarship. He writes with sanity. He does 
not attempt to say who Mr. W. H. was, and he does not mention 
Mary Fitton. He does not speculate on Shakespeare’s religion 
and he spares us a discussion of Baconian aberrations. His 
knowledge of the theatrical and social activities of the Elizabethan 
period is extensive and is revealed in happy illustration and quota- 
tion as well as detailed argument and discussion. Naturally, he 
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Reproduced by permission from a painting in the Dulwich Picture Gallery. 
Photo by Emery Walker. Ltd. 
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BEN JONSON 


pays special attention to matters of recent discovery or dispute, 
to the uninteresting Mountjoys, with whom the poet lodged for a 
time, to the interesting bibliographical researches of A. W. Pollard 
and others, and to the dubious identification of a part of the 
manuscript of the old play “Sir Thomas More” as in Shakespeare’s 
handwriting. Of the three manuscript pages—one whole scene— 
supposed to have been Shakespeare’s contribution to the better- 
ment of that play, Mr. Adams writes as follows: 


The scene was long ago attributed to Shakespeare by critics on 
purely literary grounds, and recently this attribution has been ably 
championed by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson on paleographical 
grounds. Taking advantage of the new signatures of the poet discov- 
ered by Professor Wallace, Sir Edward has shown that the scene is 
probably in the autograph of Shakespeare—a conclusion that has 
since then been strengthened by scholars in various ways. Sir 
Edward writes: 

“These three pages, written in the ordinary English cursive script 
of the Elizabethan period, are obviously the autograph composition 
of the writer, and not a mere transcript by a copyist. The nature of 
the first-hand corrections is sufficient proof of this. It is also 
obvious that the writer was a careless contributor. It has been re- 
marked by Dr. Greg that he shows no respect for, perhaps no knowl- 
edge of, the play on which he was at work. Ina haphazard fashion he 
distributes speeches and exclamations among the insurgents, and 
sometimes he merely attaches the word ‘other,’ instead of the actual 
name of a character, to a speech, leaving it to the reviser to put 
things straight. In one passage, which he has partially altered, he 
leaves two and a half lines so confused that the reviser has found no 
way out of the difficulty but to strike them out and substitute a half- 
line of his own. All these liberties would suggest that the writer was 
one who held a high place among his fellow contributors to the piecing- 
out of the play, and that they recognized his superior talent just as 
much as later critics have done.” 


The biographer does not permit his desire for a connected and 
integrated narrative to lead him to rash assertion or dogmatism. 


The interpretation and inferences where one might raise questions 
are qualified by a “probably” or “possibly,” or by a modal auxil- 
iary. Tho he frankly draws his own inferences, he as frankly 
indicates their uncertainty. Unquestionably, this necessity for 
conjecture and qualification is a great drawback in writing biog- 
raphy. It is easy to fill in the background, but when we try to 
draw the portrait, we lack the material. There is so much that is 
uncertain, so many things that are possible; so few, especially of a 
personal and intimate sort, that are both important and sure. 
It is possible to collect the materials and supply the outlines of a 
biography as did Halliwell-Phillipps, or to make a veritable ency- 
clopedia as did Sir Sidney Lee in his latest edition. When a 
biographer attempts the less definite and more precarious task of 
composing a clear and connected narrative, he must take the 
known data of Shakespeare’s life and drape them about with 
conjecture, surmise, social and theatrical history. The student 
will recognize that adjectives and description are drapery for 
some bare record, and that the melodramatic career of the “hire- 
ling,’ who played seven parts in “Hamlet” and stole nearly as 
many plays, rests on a few bibliographical conjectures; but in 
spite of all efforts for unity and color, the total result is likely to 
impress the pilgrim to Stratford as a summary of research rather 
than as a real life. 

Professor Adams ends his book with the announcement of the 
publication of the Folio—“ With the appearance of this complete 
and authoritative volume from the hands of Shakespeare’s actor- 
friends, the biography of the poet naturally closes.” One might 
say, rather, “the biography of the poet really begins.” For, after 
all, it is not in Stratford, in the birthplace, in the lawsuits, or in 
the old gossip, but in the plays that we find the genius whom we 
worship. The facts of the biography do not, to be sure, contradict 
the impressions that we receive from the plays, but they do not 
ereatly illuminate them. It is the Folio, the collection of plays, 
whose tercentenary we celebrate this year, which directs and in- 
spires all biography. It is in homage to the tercentenary that 
Professor Adams has completed this new Life, distinguished by 
both scholarship and clarity, by accuracy in detail and devotion 
to the memory of Shakespeare. 
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From Visscher’s ‘‘ View of London,” published in 1616, but representing 
the city as it was several years earlier. 
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On the Sin of Being an American 


Ly Maurice Francis Evan 


ERHAPS in the course of time a novelist will be judged by 

his peers—a jury of his peers—and the professional critic 

will not be permitted to have anything to do with the case 
when the novel is not actually a criticism of life. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s new book (') is not a novel, and it has none of the 
brilliant qualities of expression which make some of his novy- 
els endurable in spite of their perversity. It is a criticism of a 
life of which Mr. Lawrence knows nothing. It is as bigoted and 
superficial as it is perverse. It is likewise funny, but not amusing. 
It is a book full of humor because 
the author is so serious; in fact, a 
modern Delphic oracle, with the 
most amazing contortions. 

If Mr. Lawrence were really an 
Englishman, mentally or temper- 
amentally; if “the Holy Ghost,” 
which he says inspires him, were 
really an English Holy Ghost— 
there used to be a German Holy 
Ghost—it would be easier to re- 
view his book. There would be 
some “chaw” in it, as the old 
sailor said of honest English roast 
beef. But mentally and tempera- 
mentally Mr. Lawrence seems to 
be something of a hybrid. It is 
difficult to do justice to a quasi- 
philosophical, perversely mystical 
utterance such as his, which forces 
an interest that is impersonal and 
at the same time reveals a longing 
for something absolute. 

If a committee for the judg- 
ment of novels could be formed, 
Mr. Leonard Merrick and Mr. 
Paul Bourget ought to be of that 
jury. “Thanks,” says the heroine 
in Merrick’s “The Worldlings”’; 
“can’t you assume that buns 
are distinguished, too? We have 
a passion for buns; we are con- 
stant to them, even in the sum- 
mer; and if they were only the type of something we should 
be happier.” 

Similarly, Mr. Lawrence is happy only when he can find, even in 
buns, phallic symbols. In some passages, too, one finds a similarity 
in his theses to Paul Bourget’s aristocratic conviction: “The 
Revolution tried to base society on the individual, and nature 
insists that it be based on the family. When I understood this 
law, I understood the nobility.” Mr. Lawrence, according to 
himself, is a noble; he is Superior. He is not pretty, he says; he is 
not rich; he comes from the lower middle class, and he is badly 
educated. As he has a fondness for French and Italian and Span- 
ish tags—“quien sabe?” for example—he might have used the 
phrase “mal elevé’’; but he is Superior. Let us hear him: 
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Listen to the States asserting: ‘The hour has struck! Americans 
shall be American. The U.S. A. is now grown up artistically. It 
is time we ceased to hang onto the skirts of Europe, or to behave 
like schoolboys let loose from European schoolmasters a 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


All right, Americans, let’s see you set about it. Go on then, let 
the precious cat out of the bag. If you’re sure he’s in. 


Et interrogatum est ab omnibus: 
“Ubi est ille Toad-in-the-Hole?” 
Et iteratum est ab omnibus: 
“Non est inventus!” 


Is he or isn’t he inventus? . . . Go on, show us him. Because all 
that is visible to the naked European eye, in America, is a sort of 
recreant European. We want to see this missing link of the next era. 
“The European eye!’’ What does Mr. Lawrence know about 
“the European eye”? He proba- 
bly thinks that “I Promessi 
Sposi” is unread in Italy be- 
cause D’Annunzio is still writing. 
He names the American “clas- 
sics”’ which the New Americans 
and “the world” regard as “ chil- 
dren’s” books. He has discovered 
that they “merge,” just as Whit- 
man “merges.” W. 
means may be left to the ana- 
lytical Dr. Collins. All that we 
know is that there is a law against 
“mergers.” When Mr. Lawrence 
writes of “merging,” he thinks 
of the Russian and American 
literature—the literature of the 
“old people, Hawthorne, Poe, 
Dana, Melville, Whitman.” He 
does not know that there are no 
“old people” in art. He rubs a 
dirty thumb over these “old 
people,” and rediscovers them; 
with the aid of “It”’—a god 
surrounded by other gods—and 
of his Holy Ghost. He begins by 
assuming that Benjamin Franklin 
was typically American. 


What an American is {he says], 
Old Daddy Franklin will tell you. 
He'll rig him up for you, the 
pattern American. Oh, Franklin 
was the first downright Ameri- 
can. He knew what he was about, the sharp little man. He set up 
the first dummy American. At the beginning of his career this cun- 
ning little Benjamin drew up for himself a creed that should “satisfy 
the professors of every religion, but shock none.’’? Now wasn’t that 
a real American thing to do? 


Mr. Lawrence’s estimate of Franklin is—to use one of those 
exotic phrases of which he is so fond—a rire. In the first place, 
“Poor Richard,” Le bonhomme Richard, is not an American classic; 
it is a French classic. Franklin was more French than American. 
When all France was extolling “Poor Richard’s” gospel of com- 
mon sense, and crowning Franklin as one of its own—witness the 
French engravings of that time—the Americans, who did not hate 
kings as kings, but wanted their own Way, were saying very un- 
pleasant things about him. He was dishonest, they said; he 
adored kings. And when one considers the vagaries of Congress 
in his flowering time, one can well understand why he admired a 
limited monarchy and determined once to live in England. As to 
France, it was his other home. 

Mr. Lawrence does not seem to know that Franklin’s only 
“classic,” as far as Americans go, is his admirable “ Autobiog- 


What “merge”. 
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raphy.” But Mr. Lawrence, in his usual horse-fly manner, 
fastens upon Franklin’s recommendation to use “venery’’ very 
seldom. He does not seem to have read Franklin’s advice to the 
young man in search of a mistress or the famous Polly letter, 
both of which the American spirit of the time condemned. What 
joy they would have given Mr. Lawrence! 

The typical American, who was a Puritan at heart, disapproved 
of Franklin’s sexual derelictions. But English society graciously 
condoned them. As for the Court of France, the “natural im- 
pulses,” ete. No, Franklin was French in everything, except his 
ineapability of keeping his papers in order. Mr. Lawrence ad- 
mires his genius, but he does not like him. Mr. Lawrence opposes 
his own definition of “chastity” to that of the utilitarian, 
deistic, epicurean Franklin: 


Follow your passional impulse, if it be answered in the other being; 
but never have any motive in mind, neither off-spring nor health nor 
even pleasure, nor even service. Only know that “‘venery”’ is of the 
great gods. An offering-up of yourself to the very great gods, the 
dark ones, and nothing else. 


Shall the filing clerk put this under “merge” or “venery’’? 

The United States of America owes much to Franklin; but he 
was neither the “economic father” of that country, nor did he 
wrest the money necessary from the French Court; he understood 
the French, and he was of them. 


Either we are materialistic instruments, like Benjamin [writes 
Mr. Lawrence], or we move in the gesture of creation, from our deep- 
est self, usually unconscious. We are only the actors, we are never 
wholly the authors of our own deeds or works. IT is the author, the 
unknown inside us or outside us. The best we can do is to try to 
hold ourselves in unison with the deeps which are inside us. And 
the worst we can do is to try to have things our own way, when we 
run counter to IT, and in the long run get our knuckles rapped for 
our presumption. ; 


He goes on: 


America, unless the people in America assert themselves too much 
in opposition to the inner gods, should be the new thing. The new 
thing is the death of the old. But you can’t cut the throat of an 
epoch. You've got to steal the life from it through several centuries. 


Hector de Cravecceur’s “Letters from an American Farmer” 
is put down on Mr. Lawrence’s list as another “ classic”’ of Amer- 
ica. It is not even read in schools; and Crévecceur was always 
a Frenchman. . 

The chapters on Fenimore Cooper’s romances are funny and 
interesting. This superior man of the world makes the cultivated 
Cooper assume that Monsignori are Cardinals, and French ladies, 
who would be unveiled to meet Cardinals, “cocottes.” His dis- 
quisition on the ghosts of the massacred and spoliated Indians 
that threaten us everywhere in this country—the spirits of places 
—is almost Rosicrucian! 
watch out.” The Indians are watching us from their unhappy 
hunting-grounds. Mr. Lawrence says so. They are hovering over 
Chicago especially; Cooperstown “on Lake Otsego”” may be 
exempt; the idealizer of the Red Man lived there; Pittsburgh 
they hate. This was the cause of the look of doom in Abraham 
Lincoln’s eyes, and it is the cause of the haunted look in most 
American eyes; it is probably the reason, too, why Ameri- 
cans work “only with their nerves.” (Mr. Lawrence has never 
heard them playing golf with their mouths!) 

The Indians, the live Indians, are vindictive, too. They wait. 
They hate the white man. They have savage memories. They 
come of a family that kills! Mr. Lawrence might well read the 
statistics of what the hard-working Indians are doing agricultur- 
ally. But when a man owns a Holy Ghost, he does not need to 
read anything! 

The position of Hawthorne, Poe, and Whitman is fixt in the 
literature of their country and of the cultivated world, which is 
plainly not “the world” of which Mr. Lawrence writes so often. 
Melville is coming into his own. He has always held his own 
among Americans who, to use Mr. Lawrence’s plastic verb, 
“know” He has some beautiful and comprehending passages on 





“The goblins will get us, if we don’t’ 


Melville. The Lawrence Holy Ghost has moments of good 
taste, exquisite analysis, and understanding. 

Hawthorne, “a blue-eyed darling,” as Mr. Lawrence calls him 
(why is it that a man who is not handsome will envy another’s 
good looks?), forces the reluctant respect of the author. Haw- 
thorne is a liar, he says, except when heuses “theart-form.” “It” 
and the Holy Ghost will not let the art-forms lie. He touches up 
Hester, the woman of the scarlet letter: 


She had in her nature a rich, voluptuous, oriental characteristic—a 
taste for the gorgeously beautiful. This is Hester. This is American. 
But she repressed her nature in the above direction. She would not 
even allow herself the luxury of laboring at fine, delicate stitching. 
Only she dressed her little sin-child Pearl vividly, and the scarlet letter 
was gorgeously embroidered. Her Hecate and Astarte insignia. 

“A voluptuous, oriental characteristic—” That lies waiting in 
American women. It is probable that the Mormons are the fore- 
runners of the coming real America. It is probable that men will have 
more than one wife, in the coming America. That you will have 
again a half-oriental womanhood, and a polygamy. 

The grey nurse, Hester. The Hecate, the hell-cat. The slowly- 
evolving voluptuous female of the new era, with a whole new submis- 
siveness to the dark, phallic principle. 


Why was Hester American? Her blood and traditions were of 
the British’ Puritans. She might have been of Cromwell’s com- 
pany. If American women are “undersexed,” why threaten them 
with the future of ladies of the harem? 

If Mr. Lawrence draws his phallic thumb over Hawthorne’s 


. pages of delight and sadness and knowledge, he signets Poe with 


the ring of Nero. Only a pathologist could interpret his analysis 
of “Legeia.” It is Poe’s own love-story, he tells us. Poe’s young 
wife played the part of Legeia, we are told—‘“a vulture of pas- 
sion!”’ 

Poe lived in very American surroundings, if Richmond, with its 
English traditions, had not neutralized them somewhat; but he 
owed little to England, except his mastery of a noble speech. 
“The Cask of Amontillado”’ might have been written by an 
Italian—just as “Hamlet” might have been written by a Dane. 
Great art is universal. 

Mr. Lawrence, writing epileptically, is a poor judge when he 
underrates Poe’s style. He does not realize that there is such a 
thing in the effect of art as pure delight—and this delight he de- 
stroys. Of Poe: 


Doomed he was. He died wanting more love, and love killed him. 
A ghastly disease, love. Poe telling us of his disease: trying to make 
his disease fair and attractive. Even succeeding. 

Which is the inevitable falseness, duplicity of art, American Art 
in particular. 


We come to Whitman, whom Mr. Lawrence admires. The use 
of the dirty finger becomes easier here. And he pounces at once 
on the line: 


Tam he that aches with amorous love. 


This admiration for the genius of Whitman is not always in the 
right place for those who knew him, butitis genuine. To those who 
know how carefully this shrewd man of genius hoarded the gifts 
of his admirers, to build a tomb for himself, this paragraph has a 
touch of irony: 


“Tm my Father’s house are many mansions.” 

“No,” said Whitman. ‘‘Keep out of mansions. A mansion may 
be heaven on earth, but you might as well be dead. Strictly avoid 
mansions. ‘The soul is herself when she is going on foot down the open 
road.” 


Whitman was unhappily, we are told, guilty of the American 
fault of permitting himself to be influenced by Christian ideas of 
sympathy; but, nevertheless, he was “the first of American 
saviors.” 


He didn’t follow his Sympathy. Try as he might, he kept on auto- 
matically interpreting it as Love, as Charity. Merging! 


In Orphic utterance, Mr. Lawrence tells “the world”’ that the 
mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost is to be an American! 
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A Literary Beachcomber in the South Seas 


by Flenry Ek. Armstrong 


N 1908 appeared a book, “The Confessions of a Beach- 
comber,”’(') which told the story of the life of a settler, a man 
of education and parts, on an island off the coast of tropical 

North Queensland. Like Alexander Selkirk, he was monarch of 
all he surveyed, his right there was none to dispute. The owner 
of Dunk Island—named by its discoverer, Captain Cook, after his 
patron George Montague Dunk, Earl of Sandwich—or Coon- 
anglebah, as the aborigines called it, was an unprofessional 
beachecomber. He was 
not to be confounded 
with the raffish crew, the 


human jetsam of the 
surf-line in. the South 
Pacific. E. J. Banfield 


of Dunk Island did in- 
deed loaf and invite his 
soul, but only in the in-: 
tervals of the tasks of 
a gentleman proprietor 
and the recreations of a 
naturalist. Banfield was 
domestic, unlike the 
beachcomber of fiction. 
When he was prospect- 
ing for an island to live 
on he had no idea of 
imitating the exile of 
Juan Fernandez. He 
held with Cowper: 








Grant me still a friend 

in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, 

Solitude is sweet. 

Having selected Coonanglebah as the most delectable abiding- 
place of the North Queensland archipelago, he sent for Mrs. 
Banfield. That was in 1898. About the first of June of the 
present year the helmsman of the coasting steamer Innisfail 
descried a woman on the beach waving a white scarf, as if in distress. 
It was Mrs. Banfield. The gentleman proprietor had died after 
a residence of twenty-five years in his tropical retreat. Mrs. 
Banfield was alone on the island, and she sadly wanted help and 
sympathy. ‘The captain of the Innisfail came off in a boat, and, 
like an honest sailor, proved to be a friend in need. The ship’s 
carpenter made a coffin, and the captain, with his men grouped 
about him, read the burial service. Banfield was seventy when 
he died. 

Besides “The Confessions of a Beachcomber” Banfield pro- 
duced two other books, “My Tropic Isle” and “ Tropic Days.” (?) 
They are the intimate talk of a philosopher who found his solitary 
domain sufficient to his spiritual if not entirely to his material 
needs. Contact with the mainland was necessary to supply some 
of the wants of the proprietor and his life partner, and a small 
coasting steamer, dropping anchor in Brammoo Bay, brought live- 
stock, seeds, tools, and indispensable household articles and sup- 
plies that could not be fashioned or produced on the tropical 
island. The Banfields were never opprest by raiment. What 
they wore was light and brief, mostly of cotton. A picture of the 
philosopher on the beach, beside a white flag on a pole to signal 

(1) THE CONFESSIONS OF A BEACHCOMBER. By E. J. Banfield. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


(?) Tropic Days. By E. J. Banfield. New York: Brentano’s. 





THE BEACHCOMBER LOOKS ANXIOUSLY FOR A SAIL 
From “ The Confessions of a Beachcomber,” by E. J. Banfield. (T. Fisher Unwin) 


the coasting steamer, shows him to be clad in trousers at half- 
mast and a loese outer garment that was not a coat. He con- 
fessed to a “three-garment costume.” In one of his books he has 
a chapter on the “Tyranny of Clothes’’: 


What matters it that London decrees a crease down the trouser 
legs if that garment is but of well-bleached dungaree? The spotless 
shirt, how paltry a detail when a light singlet is the only wear? Of 
what trifling worth dapper boots to feet made leathery by contact 
with the clean, crisp 
oatmeal-colored sand! 


The — extraordinary 
thing is that a man who 
called himself a beach- 
comber and sought exile 
on a jungle island, his 
estate by purchase from 
the North Queensland 
government, 
to the end an active in- 
tellectual and physical 
life. But Banfield was 
no ordinary man. All 
through his books you 
will find evidences of 
culture. He was a rapt 
student of literature, 
meditating upon what 
he read. He must have 
had a_ well-chosen li- 
brary, judging from the 
felicity of his quotations. 
He was free to add to it, 
for his mail came peri- 
odically, by arrangement with the post-office and the 
coasting steamer. To froward spirits in a world of shackling 
conventions it may seem unworthy of a modern Selkirk 
to compromise with civilization by deriving letters, maga- 
zines and books from a social system he had escaped. But what 
could be more delightful than to be in the world and yet not of it, 
under the coconut palms, with the surf of the Pacific sounding 
a lullaby on shining sands, the birds of one’s island sanctuary 
singing their madrigals and the wing of the seabird flashing in the 
foam on the reef? To Banfield in the silences at the other end of 
the world the Great War must have seemed incredible, cataclysmic, 
but with what a thrill of the soul must the exiled son of England 
have opened his mail-bag, put ashore by the J nnisfail, to learn the 
last phase of the titanic struggle that was rocking Europe to its 
foundations! Too old for service, the philosopher could only wait 
and hope. It must have been a curious thought that if the 
German prevailed even Coonanglebah would not be safe for 
Banfield and his wife. 

How did Banfield come to settle upon the island that Cook 
discovered and no man wanted, black or white? He says some- 
where: 

Frankly it must be admitted that the idea of retiring to an island 
was not spontaneous. It was evolved from a sentimental regard for 
the welfare of bird and plant life. . . . So it was resolved, as other 
phases of island life matured, that one of the first ordinances to be 
proclaimed would be that forbidding interference with birds. That 


ordinance prevails. Our sea-girt hermitage is a sanctuary for all 
manner of birds, save those of murderous and cannibalistic instincts. 


There is something whimsical in the idea of the lord of Coon- 


could live — 
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anglebah making his own laws for the protection of good birds 
and the execution of bad birds, and enforcing them. A regal ring 
there is in “our sea-girt hermitage.’’ But one also learns that 
Banfield came to the island for his health, after exploring the 
little archipelago off the North Queensland coast and selecting his 
paradise. “Here,” he says, “was virgin country, twenty miles 
from the nearest port, sad and neglected Cardwell, cut off from 
the mainland by more than two miles of estranging ocean, and yet 
lying in the track of small coastal steamers—here all our pet 
theories might serenely develop.”’ He arrived a sick man, and in 
his first night on the beach he was racked with fears that he might 
die there, so spent and disconsolate was he. But with the rising 
of the sun there was a transformation. 


The first morning of the new life. The cloudless sky, the clear air, 
the shining sea, the green folded slopes of Tam O’Shanter Point op- 
posite (on the mainland), the cleanness of the sand, the sweet odors 
from the eucalyptus and the dew-laden grass, the luminous purple of 
the islands to the southeast; the range of mountains to the west, and 
our own fair tract—awaiting and inviting, and all the mystery of 
petted illusion about to be solved. 


Banfield plunged into the sea and emerged master of his fate. 
He was soon rhapsodizing about Coonanglebah: “This isle of 
dreams, of quietude and happiness, this fretless scene, this plot 
of the Garden of Eden.” Of the little archipelago it was the largest 
island, eight miles in circumference. A ridge ran through it with 
a peak of 870 feet. The jungle in places came down to the sea. 
The buttressed face of the peak looked down on Brammoo Bay, 
half a mile from horn to horn and gazing across the surges to 
Australia. At high water the surf met the primitive bush, “fra- 
grant, clean and undefiled.”” Four creeks flowed down from the 
ridge, and there was always fresh water even in the driest season— 
the average number of days when it rained was more than a hun- 
dred in a year. But in the tropics the sun comes out between 
showers and hangs the plant-life with jewels. There was a coral 
garden of kaleidoscopic colors, teeming with brilliant and curious 
fish when the limpid sea-water submerged it. The beach-loving 
calophyllums yielded “a profuse but tender fragrance reminiscent 
of English meadow-sweet.” The white cedar was the lilac’s rival 
in perfume. Aromatic was the pandanus palm, the swamp 
mahogany had a “honeyed excellence” in season, the cockatoo 
apple an “over-rich cloyness.’”’ Strong and spicy were the native 
ginger, nutmeg, quandong, bean-tree, kirri-cue, and the koie-yan 
with its white flowers and snowy fruits. Far off on the waters 
Coonanglebah diffused its aromas, intoxicating to the exile, who 
wrote: 


Many a time, home-returning at night—when the black contours 
of the island loomed up in the distance against the pure tropic sky 
tremulous with myriads 
of unsullied stars—has 
its tepid fragrance 
drifted across the water 
as a salutation and 
greeting. It has long 
been a fancy of mine 
that the island has a 
distinctive odor, soft 
and pliant, rich and 
vigorous. 


Four and a half acres 
of the island were cleared, 
and in the shade of the 
palms a bungalow rose. 
This beachcomber, who 
was forty-five years of 
age when he turned his 
back on civilization to 
live the untrammeled life, 
did not have a lazy bone 
in his body, altho he was 





them with the help of such laborers, mainly black, as he 
could coax across the strait. “A good portion of the house,” 
he was able to say, “represents the work of my own un- 
accustomed hands.” In a few months from the burning of the 
brush the land was yielding crops, and in course of time the 
proprietor could say: 

We have orange trees (two varieties) just coming into bearing, and 
from which profits are expected; pineapples (two varieties), papaws, 
coffee (Arabica), custard apples, sour sop, Jack-fruit, pomegranate, 
the litchee, and mangoes in plenty. Sweet potatoes are always 
in successive cultivation, also pumpkins and melons, and an occa- 
sional crop of maize. Bananas represent a staple food. We have had 
fair crops of English potatoes, and have grown strawberries of fine 
flavor, tho of deficient size, among the banana plants. Parsley, mint, 
and all ‘“‘the vulgar herbs”’ grow freely. 


Banfield introduced bees into his paradise, but ceased to be an 
apiarist when two of his wild birds, the Australian bee-eater and 
the white-rumped wood-swallow, regaled themselves on his bees. 
He had either to give up the bees or to execute the marauders. 
Having created a bird-sanctuary, he dispensed with the bees. 
Another industry he gave himself up to with fresh enthusiasm: 
a “dairy” was started. Pictures of his cows show them to be sleek 
and comely, altho they had a tropical home. He brought poultry 
across the sea-channel. Two horses were added to his plantation. 
Of dogs—he fancied terriers—there was always a pair. The cool 
season was a “generous half of the year.” Summer’s heat was 
tempered by breezes from every quarter. Sleep came quickly and 
was sound after days of zestful labor. As evening fell there was 
a dash into the surf, followed by a bath in the fresh-water creek. 
Banfield had no idle moments. When he was not busy about his 
plantation he roamed the woods, studying the flora and fauna. 
There was nothing stirring on the island that he did not learn to 
know intimately. Of the birds he made a census, and his notes 
about them remind us of White of Selborne. He fearlessly went 
everywhere in the jungle, and in one of his chapters there is the 
hair-raising story of an encounter with a great snake in a ravine. 
Except for an occasional reptile, all living things on the island 
were harmless. The largest four-footed creature was the ant- 
eater or echidna, which resembled the English hedgehog. There 
was an eternal feud between the “horrific array of prickles” and 
Banfield’s dogs. They learned to seize the animal by his “long 
tubular nose” and avoid the arrows he loosed. Among the birds 
of Coonanglebah were larks, thrushes, “flycatchers, swallows, 
cuckoos, orioles, starlings, kingfishers, cockatoos, pigeons, quail, 
ibises, herons, besides sea-eagles, falcons, kites, and kestrels. 
He listed upward of 200 varieties, and was host to all. Of the 
break-of-day orchestra he wrote: 


As the dawn hastens a subdued fugue of chirps and whistles, soft 
and continuous and 
ae » quite distinct from the 
cheerful individual 
notes and calls with 
which the glare is 
greeted, completes a 
circle of sounds. Where- 
soever he stands the 
listener is in the cen- 
ter of ripples of melody 
which blend with the 
silence almost as speed- 
ily as the half lights 
flee before the pompous 
rays of- the imperial 
sun. 

The day came when 
the Queensland govern- 
ment legalized the beach- 
comber’s sanctuary. A 
proclamation was issued 
forbidding the shooting 
of birds on Coonangle- 


a dreamer. He felled bah and two neighboring 
trees, squared them, NATIVES OF COONANGLEBAH ISLAND AND THEIR PALM-LEAF DWELLING groups of islands. ““ Is 
raised and  mortised From “The Confessions of a Beachcomber,” by E. J. Banfield. (1. Fisher Unwin) there not excuse in 
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oe 


From a photograph by ‘‘Ishmael"’ 


A WHOLE HOUSE TO LET, AND NO COAL BILL TO PAY 


From “ Tropic Days,” by E. J. Banfield. (Brentano’s) 


this flattery,” he said, “for just a little vainglory?”’ In 
Banfield’s books you will find that he could appreciate what the 
island yielded him for his table, especially the choice things he 
drew from the sea. Hear him dilate upon the meat of the echinus, 
shaped like a tennis ball “stuck full of long slender needles”’: 


The flavor! Ah, the flavor! It surpasses the delectable oyster. 
It hath more of the savor and piquancy of the ocean. It clingeth to 
the palate and purgeth it of grosser tastes. It recalleth the clean and 
marvelous creature, whose life has been spent in cool coral grottoes, 
among limestone and the salty essences of the pure and sparkling sea, 
and if you be wise and devout and grateful, you forthwith give praise 
for the enjoyment of a new and rare sensation. 


Could Charles Lamb himself have been more inspired? 

Of the flesh of the tropical sea-cow, the dugong, he says that in 
the soup-bowl it “surpasses turtle in flavor and delicacy and would 
fatten a skeleton.” Of fruits he praises the papaw: “It is so 
clean, it conveys a delicate perception of milk, sweet not florid, 
soft, soothing, and singularly persuasive.’ With the banana the 
papaw, we are told, makes a perfect diet for man. Beachcombers 
who scorn labor will see the point. Lafcadio Hearn has given us 
the full repertoire of the musical insects of Japan. Banfield has a 
chapter on the melodious frogs of Coonanglebah. 
He assembles an orchestra and! describes its 
overture as “a merry, unreflective, chirrupy 
strain, gay as ‘The Fishermen’s Chorus’”: 

The motive is taken up nearer among the 
cocoanuts, and is in full swing in the pools below 
_the terrace. There the sound passes on through 
the wattles and bloodwoods to the narrow tea- 


tree swamp lined with dwarf bamboos and dies 
in the distance. 


The sympathy of this dweller in the tropics, 
who knows nothing of melancholy in his soli- 
tude, extends to the butterflies and the minutest 
insects. How gloriously he and W. H. Hudson 
would have got on together, for one was as 
sensitive to the divine in nature as the other! 
Of the aborigines, a dwindling race, he has many 
delightful sketches. His humor lights up the 
characters of his faithful Tom and George and 
their “gins” or better halves. Nelly, one of 
Tom’s wives, was maid-of-all-work when she 
could be induced to come to the bungalow and 
stay a while. When the new tenants arrived to 
take possession “ Nelly would glideinto the jungle 











like a frightened snake and hide for days. She was wild 
and suspicious, uncleanly, uncouth.” But under the 
sympathetic eye of Mrs. Banfield Nelly learned to 
light the fire, to knead the bread, make the porridge 
and coffee, feed the fowls, wash the dishes and 
clothes, and scrub the floors. Nelly was happiest on 
Sunday, her day off, when she paraded in a new 
dress, “with the smoke curling from her ornamental 
pipe beneath a hat which in variety of tints shamed 
the sunset sky.” If these relics of the Stone Age, 
as Banfield called the few natives that presented 
themselves at the plantation, were faithful servitors 
to the proprietor and his wife, their reward was a 
kindly paternalism that humanized them in their 
savage state and opened new worlds of perception 
and fancy. As for Banfield, he never tired of his 
paradise nor desired to return to conventional 
civilization, altho he was sometimes in touch with 
it when, at long intervals, he visited friends at Ger- 
aldton, the nearest port on the mainland. On his 
island he sometimes lost count of the days and 
recovered his reckoning when the little coasting 
steamer put into Brammoo Bay. There is a passage 
in one of his books that expresses the sincerity of his 
contentment: 


How oft is the confession that the fullest moments of 
life are achieved when I roam the beaches with little more in the way 
of raiment than sunburn and naught in hand save the leaves of some 
strange, sand-loving plant. Then is it that the individual is magni- 
fied. The sun salutes. The wind fans. The sea sighs a love melody. 
The caressing sand takes print of my foot alone. All the world 
might be mine, for none is present to dispute my possession. The 
sailless sea smiles in ripples, and strews its verge with treasures for 
my acceptance. The sky’s purity enriches my soul. Shall I not joy 
therein? 


Banfield felt that he must justify himself for retiring in his 
prime to a backwater of the world and a jungle isle that was no 
more than a pin-point in the Pacific. On the title page of “The 
Confessions of a Beachcomber” you will find Thoreau’s counsel 
to independence: “If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears.” Also there was Long- 
fellow’s brave urging: “Trust in yourself and what the world 
calls your illusions.” He abounds, like Hazlitt, in quotations. 
Banfield was one of those sons of England who keep up their 
ethical standards in the wilderness and are true to themselves. 
He left three delightful books and notes of the flora and fauna of 
tropical Queensland that have a special value. 


LEH 
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From “Tropic Days,” by E. J. Banfield. (Brentano’s) 
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Lincoln as His Partner Knew Him 
By Albert J. Beveridge 


O NOBLE were the spiritual 
heights to which Lincoln finally 


rose, so tender and all-embracing 
his human sympathies, so broad his 
vision, so accurate his common sense, 
so cautious yet so daring was he, that it 
is well-nigh impossible to grasp the mag- 
nitude and complexity of his character. 
The career of this astonishing personage 
interests everybody, and from widely 
different points of view. 

All concede that Lincoln was the fore- 
most humanist the race has produced; 
many think that he was the world’s 
ablest statesman; some consider him to 
have been a great orator; others see in 
him a military genius; several believe 
him to have been unequaled as a lawyer 
—and so on; and there are those who 
look upon him as the commanding 
figure through whose life and activities 
the institutional interpretation of Amer- 
ica, for his flaming and dramatic period, 
may best be made. It is this last-named 
point of view that most interests me. 
Still, it can not be gainsaid that there is 
an increasing curiosity about Lincoln’s 
personal life—his origin, environments, 
habits, associations and thelike. To those 
of this state of mind, Mr. Weik’s book, 
“The Real Lincoln,” (‘) will prove most 
entertaining, albeit somewhat surprizing. 

I do not, at the moment, recall another case in history where, 
immediately after the death of a great personage, the facts of his 
personal life were collected so carefully, thoroughly and impar- 
tially by a lifelong friend and intimate professional associate, 
as the facts about Lincoln were gathered by William H. Herndon. 
Almost from boyhood Herndon had been an idolater of Lincoln; 
and for seventeen years the two men were partners in the practise 
of the law. So Herndon saw more of Lincoln and heard more 
from Lincoln’s lips than any other human being, excepting only 
Lincoln’s wife. 

Almost at once after the assassination, Herndon began to 
collect material relating to his hero. He wrote to everybody 
who ever knew Lincoln or his parents—everything about Lincoln 
is covered up to 1860. Herndon’s industry and persistence in 
this are astonishing; and, while a man of little academic training, 
he shows that nature had given him the distinctively scholar’s 
mind. In his letters he asked questions upon every conceivable 
point. For instance, what variety of trees were in the Indiana 
forest where Lincoln’s boyhood was spent? Was there under- 
brush, and if so, was it thick or scanty? What animals abounded, 
what fruits grew in the woods, what food did the settlers eat, 
and how was it prepared? What songs did they sing, religious, 
political and general? What clothes did they wear, and how 
were the materials made? What was the stature, color of eyes 
and hair, complexion, probable weight, manners, habits, speech 
and. disposition of everybody—of Thomas Lincoln, of Nancy 
Hanks, of Ann Rutledge, of Menter Graham, of James 
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McNamar, of Mary Owen, and so on, 
from the beginning to the end? 

Some questions were not answered 
clearly, and Herndon wrote again and 
again, until the smallest detail was made 
plain. Often, as in the case of Sarah 
Rickard, he would have to write several 
times before he got any answer at all. 
But he stuck to it. Most of those who 
had known Lincoln as boy and young 
man had scattered far and wide over the 
United States: No matter, Herndon 
traced them. Those whom he could 
reach persenally, he interviewed, and 
immediately wrote out notes of what 
they said. I have read in the original 
manuscript these transcripts; they show 
on their face that they were written by a 
trained lawyer, skilled in the taking of 
depositions and the making of notes of 
statements by witnesses. I have read, 
too, the original letters to Herndon in 
answer to his inquiries, and also Hern- 
don’s own letters about Lincoln, as well 
as his entire manuscript on the subject. 
Everywhere it is obvious that Herndon 
is intent on telling the truth himself 
and on getting the truth from those 
who could give personal, first-hand 
information. 

Moreover, Herndon personally visited 
every foot of ground that Lincoln 
ever trod. He went to Kentucky, te Indiana; and he had 
been to New Salem many times when Lincoln lived there, 
and afterward. More than once he had gone with Lincoln in 
his circuit riding; and he knew intimately the lawyers and judges 
with whom Lincoln spent all his professional life outside the 
office of Lincoln & Herndon, where, of course, the junior partner 
was in closer contact with his senior than anybody else possibly 
could have been. 

Herndon was forty-seven years of age when Lincoln was 
murdered. For fourteen years after that event, he kept up his 
Lincoln researches, delivering several lectures on phases of 
Lincoln’s life, practising law and keeping up a large general 
correspondence. 

Perhaps it is not unworthy of note that it was to Herndon, 
and not to Lincoln, that, for years before his nomination for the 
Presidency, such men as Parker, Sumner, Seward, Phillips, 
Greeley and Garrison wrote. To be sure, the youthful and ardent 
Herndon always began the correspondence; yet, even so, it was 
to him and not to his partner that these brilliant men, molders 
of the public opinion of the time, looked for reports of conditions 
in Illinois. It is extremely curious that, judging from their letters 
to Herndon, these leaders seemed not to have realized that Lincoln 
amounted to anything during that period. 

In 1879 Herndon met Jesse W. Weik of Greencastle, an alumnus 
of Asbury College, now DePauw University. Young Weik, then 
only twenty-two years of age, was already obsessed of Lincoln, 
and this passion—for it amounted to that—to learn everything 
about Lincoln grew with the years and became the one over- 
mastering purpose of his life. Everybody in Greencastle knew 
about it; and Weik well-nigh got the reputation of being a crank 
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on Lincoln. In 1882, 
when Herndon was 
in his sixty-fifth 
year, young Weik, 
who was then in 
government service 
in the Pension 
Bureau at Washing- 
ton, was assigned to 
field-work with 
headquarters at 
Springfield, III. 
There he spent all 
of his time not taken 
up by his official 
duties, with Hern- 
don, and in Lincoln 
research work. Thus 
came the close asso- 
ciation of Herndon 
the aging lawyer 
and Weik the 
youthful student, both Lincoln enthusiasts of an ardent type. 

Young Weik soon gave up government service and devoted 
himself exclusively to continuing with Herndon—under the 
direction of the older man—the work which Herndon had been 
doing since the spring of 1865. With all the data which Herndon 
had accumulated to guide him, and with the benefit of Herndon’s 
suggestions, Weik again went to all the places Herndon had 
visited twenty years earlier, as well as many other places—and 
went again and again. Most of the lawyers, judges and other 
people who knew Lincoln were still living, many of them not yet 
old men and women. Weik met all of them; and after Herndon’s 
death continued his acquaintance and correspondence with them. 
| From the Herndon-Weik connection, finally, came the biog- 
raphy of Lincoln bearing their names as authors, Weik doing the 
writing and Herndon furnishing most of the material. Because 
this book related what Lincoln had told his partner about the 
parentage of Lincoln’s mother, revealed Lincoln’s early religious 
views and gave some account of Lincoln’s domestic infelicity, 
the biography was furiously assailed. All the batteries of the 
Mid-Victorians poured the hot-shot of their pseudo-moralities 
into the offending volumes. Indeed, years 
before the publication of the Herndon-Weik 
biography, the assault on Herndon had begun 
because he had furnished Ward Lamon with 
most of the material for Lamon’s ill-starred 
“Life of Lincoln,” which, altho parts of it had 
been deleted for a price, still, even in its mu- 
tilated form, contained intimations that 
aroused the fury of the immaculates. A few 
preachers, of a type now happily extinct, were 
particularly hard on the hapless and astonished 
old gentleman. 

Three decades passed, and at last, with all 
the Herndon collection and all the material 
which Weik himself had toilsomely and pa- - 
tiently gathered, Weik wrote the volume 
before me and properly gave to it the title 
“The Real Lincoln.’”’ Since so much of it rests 
on the Herndon data, and since Herndon has 
been so roundly abused for so long a time, it 
becomes necessary to inquire into the credi- 
bility of that badly maligned man. 

In the first place, no motive whatever can 
be found for Herndon’s lying about Lincoln. 
He and Joshua IF’, Speed were Lincoln’s closest 
friends, if Lincoln can be said to have had any 
intimate personal friends at all. Yet, if Lincoln 
never said it, only satanic hatred and diabolical 
ingenuity could have invented and published 
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what Herndon tells 
that Lincoln did say 
about the paternity 
of his mother. 

One can not help 
noticing that where- 
as Lincoln’s two for- 
mer law _ partner- 
ships—one_ with 
Stuart and one with 
Logan—were com- 
paratively brief, his 
partnership with 
Herndon lasted five 
times as long as 
either of the other 
two. Indeed, the 
Lincoln- Herndon 
partnership con- 
tinued until Lincoln 
was elected to the 
Presidency. Even 
after that event the partnership was not broken; and Lincoln 
himself directed that the sign “Lincoln & Herndon, Lawyers,” 
should be kept hanging, Lincoln declaring that when his term of 
office was completed, he would come back to Springfield and 
again practise law with Herndon for his partner. Moreover, in 
Herndon’s exceedingly intimate letters to Weik, his anxiety is 
almost amusingly manifested, that the exact truth shall be told. 
“Give all the facts. . . . To cheat the public judgment is a high 
crime,’’ writes Herndon to his young associate. Or again: “Stick 
to God’s naked truth,” he admonishes Weik. And still again, 
speaking of certain writers who had changed the language of 
Lincoln’s speeches and letters: “Let us write and put things just 
as Lincoln wrote and put things, never dodging.” r 

Herndon warns Weik to be wary of Dennis Hanks: “He is a 
blow—exaggerator—not a wilful liar. What he says about any- 
thing must be taken with much allowance.” He thus instructs 
young Weik what to do when making a trip of investigation to 
Southern Indiana, Kentucky and other places: “Get a descrip- 
tion of Old Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks inside and outside— 
top side and bottom side—size, height—color of eyes, skin, hair— 
conduct, behavior, ete., ete.’ Herndon had 
gotten this information himself, long before; 
but he wants to be sure—if wrong, he wishes 
to be set right. 

In an uncommonly familiar letter to Weik, 
Herndon apologizes for his meticulous care for 
accuracy: “T am ‘sorter’ insane on the question 
of telling the truth,” he confides to Weik. 
Even after the immaculates had bruised his 
gray head so terribly that Herndon’s spirit 
was well-nigh broken, and he was at last willing 
to leave out of a new edition of the Herndon- 
Weik biography certain facts, he writes his 
collaborator: “We need not le. Let us be 
true as far as we go, but .. . let us bow to the 
inevitable. If the people will not take the 
truth— God’s naked truth’—let the crime 
rest on them and not on our heads.” Three 
months before this pathetic letter, he had 
written Weik that he contemplated burning 
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“T have but two plans in view,” Herndon tells 
Weik; “one is to burn up my Lincoln records 

. . or to write the exact truth.” 

So vital to a knowledge of Lincoln is the 
credibility of Herndon, that I have given some 
attention to it. Aside from the fact that he 
was mayor of Springfield, deputy clerk of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois for three years, City 


his notes and letters rather than lie or suppress. 
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Attorney, and, finally, Bank Commissioner of Ilinois for a long 
time—in all of which offices he gave satisfactory service—is the 
further fact of Herndon’s repute for truthfulness among those 
who knew him. W. C. Whitney, one of Lincoln’s closest asso- 
ciates at the bar and on the circuit, grew quite furious at a 
magazine writer who had tried to discredit Herndon. I have 
become so imprest with the necessity of investigating the credi- 
bility of Herndon that I have made inquiries of those still living 
who knew him intimately and are familiar with the repute he 
bore for truthfulness and accuracy. For example, in response to 
my inquiry on this point Hon. Hardin W. Masters, who knew 
Herndon from the time Masters was a boy, Herndon then being 
a frequent visitor at the Masters house, and who knew Herndon 
intimately from 1873 until Herndon’s death twenty years later, 
writes me: 


He (Herndon) was a plain-spoken man of firm and clear convic- 
tions; a very widely read man, who had also lived much; and he had 
been a part of great events, while his intimacy with Lincoln lent to 
his personality, interest and distinction. Above everything, he was a 
man of scrupulous integrity, of independent and self-reliant charac- 
ter... . He was convivial and kindly and cared more for a free life 
and for the truth implied in living as he chose, than for money or 
public honors. With so much said about him, I am glad to testify 
that he was a trustworthy man in his report of a fact; for I believe 
he loved the truth as some men love riches. 

He was devoted to Lincoln; but his observing and philosophical 
mind prevented him from deifying Lincoln. He knew Lincoln well, 
and those things about Lincoln which have been blurred or hushed up 
in the interest of Lincoln’s apotheosis were, to Herndon, as the mole 
on Lincoln’s cheek making Lincoln nearer to humanity and not 
farther from the greatness that he (Herndon) saw in him. I knew 
Mr. Herndon to be absolutely truthful and trustworthy; and I never 
heard his veracity questioned until . . . writers began to attack the 
authenticity of his statements as to Lincoln’s religion, early life, 
marriage and matters of that kind... . 

You are at liberty to use this letter in any way you choose; for I 
consider it a privilege to be called upon to speak in behalf of a man 
whom I trusted and admired as I did William H. Herndon. 


That readers of books may more easily place Hardin W. 
Masters, who wrote this letter to me, it should perhaps be said 
that he is the father of Edgar Lee Masters, author of “Spoon 
River Anthology’’; and lawyers will better understand who this 
Herndon witness is by knowing that Thomas J. Masters, of the 
Springfield Bar, is one of his sons. The reputation of Mr. Masters 
himself for truthfulness and honor is as fine as for ability and 
courage. And the testimony of Hardin W. Masters is supported 
by that of all others who have spoken or written to me about 
Herndon. 

Seemingly, all this is a far ery from Mr. Weik’s notable volume 
on Lincoln, which I am reviewing; yet it is indispensable that the 
reader shall have some knowledge of Herndon’s credibility in view 
of the beatings administered to that luckless man by the old- 
time prunes-and-prisms critics and their successors, who insist 
on the perfection of the great. 

But, in addition to the Herndon data, upon which Mr. Weik’s 
book is largely based, the author uses a large amount of material 
which he, himself, has been gathering for many years, all of which 
is first-hand information; and nobody ever has accused or ever 
will accuse Jesse W. Weik of untruthfulness, unworthy motives, 
or, above all, animosity toward Lincoln. I can give testimony 
on these points myself, for I have known Mr. Weik since my 
college days in Greencastle, Indiana. Nobody ever questioned 
his veracity, and his lifelong adoration of Lincoln has in it 
something of fanaticism; yet the truthfulness of the man would 
not permit the perversion or suppression of any fact in what he 
writes about his idol. Mr. Weik learned his lesson in accuracy 
from the bitter castigation of his friend Herndon, and so he makes 
sure of his authority for every statement. In most cases he had 
his informants write out what they kad to say; in others, Weik 
himself made extensive notes at the time; in still others, original 
letters are quoted. 

Mr. Weik did almost as much corresponding about Lincoln as 
did Herndon himself, if not more; and many of the letters he 
_ received are most illuminating. I have read all of them in the 


original manuscript. These, together with the large number of 
Herndon’s letters to Weik and the extensive Herndon manu- 
script, constitute material of unusual value; while some of the 
letters, notably those of Horace White to Weik, are good examples 
of literary and scholarly criticism. 

From all these data and suggestions Mr. Weik produced his 
“Real Lincoln.” The result is a genuine source-book. As such 
it is as valuable as it is interesting—and it is most engaging from 
the first page to the last. For instance, can anything be more 
thrilling and unexpected than to learn that Lincoln was anxious 
as to the loyalty of General Scott? Weik got that story directly 
from General Thomas S. Mather, whom Weik “knew well.” Or 
take the story of Lincoln’s instruction to John W. Bunn as to 
how to get votes for the office of city treasurer—Mr. Bunn tells 
this himself. 

No ampler revelation has been made of the uncensoriousness of 
Lincoln’s character than is made by the fact that in spite of Hern- 
don’s constant drinking, often to excess according to Herndon’s 
own account, Lincoln never rebuked his partner for his intem- 
perance, never admonished Herndon to stop or moderate his 
bad habit, never even alluded to the subject directly or indirectly, 
excepting once only, just before leaving Springfield for Washing- 
ton; the partners were alone in their office for the last time, and 
Lincoln asked his partner, “How many times have you been 
drunk?” and apologized beforehand for making the inquiry. . 

Weik relates this from one of Herndon’s letters to him. It is 
only one example of many where Herndon testifies against him- 
self. This, by the way, is a good example of Herndon’s truthful- 
ness and utter freedom from hypocrisy. It never occurred to him 
that something might reflect upon himself or put a whip into the 
hands of his enemies—he never thought of defending himself or 
denying a truthful charge against him. His attitude was: “Why, 
yes, it’s true’; or, “Here’s something unpleasant about myself— 
sorry, of course, but here it is; put it down if necessary to the 
narrative.” 

It is disturbing to learn of Lincoln’s indifference to runaway 
slaves, his languid interest, if any, in the Colonization Society 
at Springfield; and a little shocking to be reminded again of the 
well-known Matson case, where Lincoln accepted employment 
from the alleged owner of slaves who sought to return his human 
property to Kentucky. Not that any of this is surprizing to the 
student of political conditions in Illinois, to which reference 
always must be made when attempting to explain Lincoln’s con- 
duct, while in Illinois, on any political subject. During that 
period Lincoln found it necessary to be careful in the extreme. 
Only flashes of daring, now and then, reveal the burning soul 
whose fires were otherwise well concealed. The Lincoln of 
Springfield and the Illinois circuit showed but little of the Lincoln 
of the Gettysburg Address and the immortal Second Inaugural. 

Mr. Weik briefly summarizes the Enlow and other legends 
about Lincoln’s paternity, and rejects them. He quotes Hern- 
don’s celebrated account of Lincoln’s statement to Herndon 
about Lincoln’s mother, connects it with other well-known cir- 
cumstances, and accepts it as Rhodes, Lord Charnwood and 
other historians and biographers have done. With kindly gentle- 
ness, Mr. Weik briefly disposes of the book by Mrs. Caroline 
Hanks Hitchcock on the paternity of Nancy Hanks. He points 
out that if the Nancy Hanks about whom Mrs. Hitchcock writes 
was the same Nancy Hanks who was the mother of Lincoln, she 
was only fourteen years old when she married Thomas Lincoln, 
whereas the mother of Abraham Lincoln was twenty-three years 
old when she married Thomas Lincoln. Also Mr. Weik reminds 
us that “it happens that there were numerous Nancy Hankses in 
Kentucky in those days.” 

Of course, all this is of little importance, since nobody longer 
insists that the marital regularity of all ancestors is indispensable 
to the goodness and greatness of descendants. We are grateful 
for Abraham Lincoln, regardless of such things. Beside the 
heights of statesmanship and moral grandeur achieved by him, 
and unapproached by any other merely human character, the 
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The Novelist Who Never Wrote a Potboiler 
By William Lyon Phelps 


HE Manaton Edition of the 

Works of John Galsworthy,(‘) 

so named from the place where 
he lives in Devon, is limited to 750 sets 
for America; and we have the assurance 
that new volumes will be added to the 
series as fast as the author sees fit to 
compose them. In the Manaton Edi- 
tion, the art of the publisher is as con- 
spicuous as the art of the writer; the 
frame is worthy of the portrait. This 
is often called a mechanical age, wherein 
machinery triumphs over individuality; 
yet the element of art, which implies 
taste, personality, choice, selection, and 
many other things, more and more pene- 
trates into and even dominates mechan- 
ical processes. Compare the old-fash- 
ioned photograph, whether the ordinary 
“carte de visite” or the more sensational 
and costly “cabinet” size, which some- 
times ran to six dollars a dozen, with the 
present “artistic” result of the camera, 
which is as expensive as a painting, and 
decidedly better. For the first im- 
pression made on candid eyes by the 
average portrait-in-oils is its unlikeness 
to the person whom it was intended to 
resemble. 

These Manaton volumes are beau- 
tiful books. Tall, well built, light on 
their feet, they are at once substantial 
and graceful. The paper is dull, as all 
paper in books should be, the type big 
and clear. If you like Galsworthy— 
and who does not?—I counsel you to 
buy this set before the opportunity 
fades. 

The separate prefaces for these novels, 
stories and plays were written after he had reread and in some 
instances revised his productions. He has contemplated his 
work anew after the lapse of years and tried no judge it impar- 
tially, and to tell us honestly what he now thinks. These 
prefaces are of high value; they are intimate, confessional talks 
with the reader, in which the talker has somehow hit upon just 
the right tone between humility and conceit. Without ever 
taking himself too seriously, he thoroughly believes in his own 
work; the stories and plays are written by an artist, the prefaces 
by an English gentleman. 

Some of the names of persons to whom Mr. Galsworthy in- 
scribes these books reveal his admirations. Dedications read 
“To Constance Garnett, in gratitude for her translation of 
Turgenev’s works.” “To J. M. Barrie.” “To Thomas Hardy.” 
“To Gilbert Murray.” “To W. H. Hudson, for love of ‘The 
Purple Land’ and all his other books.” One may reasonably 
envy these, not only for their own literary distinction, but for 
being the objects of the affectionate admiration of so excellent 
an artist and so sincere a man. In the preface to “Beyond,” 
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SIR JOHN GALSWORTHY 


There are three great dead writers to 
whom I owe, beyond all others, inspira- 
tion and training:—the Russians—Tur- 
genev and Tolstoy; and the Frenchman— 
De Maupassant. Twenty years have 
gone since I finished an intensive study 
of these masters, but, taking them up 
again, I do not find that they have aged 
or lost any of their respective charm, 
truth and poignancy. 


It is a good test of any writer to 
return to him and see whether added 
maturity in the reader has changed the 
first estimate. Many of the authors we 
used to enjoy give us no pleasure now; 
but, altho I am no artist, I find that the 
three mentioned by Galsworthy af- 
fected and affect me as they do him. 
I am particularly glad to read_ his 
tribute to Turgeney, for I should find 
it disquieting if so fine an artist as Gals- 
worthy did not admire the finest artist 
in his field: 


The poetic art of his novels is un- 
equalled so far by any other novel- 
ist. Its singular balance and elusive 
strength; its economy, ease, and utter 
lack of pose or self-consciousness; its 
creative reality, essential wisdom, philo- 
sophie breadth and tolerance, combine 
to give it an unique position in world- 
fiction. Turgenev was a perfect master 
of form, atmosphere, and concise char- 
acter-drawing. . And it is still to 
Turgenev that one must assign credit for 
influencing British fiction more deeply 
than any other foreign writer. 


He goes on to say that altho Turgeney 
inspired him more than the Frenchman, 
“T learned more from De Maupassant.” 
The reason for this is clear. Galsworthy 
has never imitated any one, but it would be easier to imitate 
the Frenchman than the Russian, just as it is easier to imi- 
tate Ben Jonson than Shakespeare. Guy de Maupassant was 
a marvelous technician and therefore a fine teacher; Turgenev 
was an inspired genius. He could inspire his fellow craftsmen, 
but instead of helping them, he was their despair. The secret 
of his art died with him; but as Flaubert was the private tutor 
of De Maupassant, so the latter has had many pupils. 

There is another difference between Turgenev and Guy de 
Maupassant, which is worth emphasizing. Because of the 
former’s reserve, innate decency and infallible taste, he is read 
to-day only by those who admire truth and beauty; there are 
no camp-followers in his army. But Guy de Maupassant, be- 
cause of his sex-obsession, has (outside of France, anyhow) as a 
majority of his readers those who are unfit to read any work of 
art. Translations of his works are often advertised as “unex- 
purgated.’”’ He ought to be read only by those who are capable 
of understanding him and appreciating the precision and force 
of his method; but the fact is otherwise. It is as tho some fine 
painting were pawed by dirty hands and looked at with a snigger. 
Such will invariably be the reward of those, no matter how fine 
their technique, who appeal to the senses rather than the mind. 
It is akin to demagogery in speech. 
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Mr. Galsworthy is frank enough to mention his favorite chil- 
dren. “This writer, certainly, confesses to having favorites, 
and of his novels so far he likes best: The Forsyte Series, “The 
Country House,’ ‘Fraternity,’ “The Dark Flower,’ and ‘Five 
Tales.’’’ I should like to see “The Patrician” included, for, 
after “The Forsyte Saga,” I put it first. 

In the admirable preface to “The Forsyte Saga,” the author 
says that the title is used with a “suitable irony.” That is a 
good phrase, and expresses both the inner meaning of much of 
Galsworthy’s work and the reason for its excellence. There was 
early in his career a danger that he might become more satirist 
than artist. I used to think that the title of one of his first pro- 
ductions, “The Island Pharisees,” might well stand for that of 
his complete works. Nothing perhaps is finer in his development 
than the ripening of his talent. Satire is raw; truth is ripe. The 
indignation that inspired his early books has gradually changed 
into that tolerance and charity that ought to accompany growth, 
whether one be an artist or not. It is clear without his telling 
us that his attitude toward Soames changed as he proceeded in 
his study of the Forsyte family. His irony became “suitable.” 

It is interesting that many have written him letters claiming 
that their own families were the originals of the Forsytes. These 
could hardly have been intelligent correspondents. It is a sign 
of the parochial mind to insist on identifications. There are un- 
fortunately thousands of readers who, if a novelist portrays an 
unhappy marriage, “wonder what his wife is like.’ The argu- 
mentum ad hominem has never been pushed so hard in court as 
by the readers of novels and plays. I do not know how many 
persons I have heard asking about Ibsen’s wife. I believe that 
somebody had the temerity to put the direct question, and he 
replied, “She suits me exactly.” 

With reference to the vexed question of subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity, Galsworthy, in common with most high-grade writers, 
believes that while novels and plays should not be propaganda, 
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they should reveal the flavor of the author’s personality, so that 
you could not mistake his books for those written by some one 
else. Or, as I heard Hauptmann put it, “ Any one who reads six 
or seven of my plays ought to know what kind of a man I am.” 
Mr. Galsworthy says, in one of the most interesting of these 
prefaces—that to “Villa Rubein”’: “A work of fiction should carry 
the hall-mark of its author as surely as a Goya, a Daumier, a 
Velasquez, and a Mathew Maris should be the unmistakable 
creations of those masters.’ In other words, he believes that 
truth in art is never detached from the writer’s personality; his 
readers, even in the most objective novels, will see life colored by 
the temperament of the author. True enough. 

I am glad that the Manaton Edition leads off with “The 
Forsyte Saga,’ undoubtedly the best of Galsworthy’s books. 
It is a kind of epic, with an addition of irony ordinarily fatal to 
the epic form. It is an epic, because it portrays on a vast scale 
the struggle between Property and Beauty. I sincerely hope this 
book will live. It constitutes a record of British social and com- 
mercial life before the Great War; as “Jean-Christophe” is a 
record of the intellectual life on the Continent before the same 
-atastrophe. In this English chronicle, the history of a family 
is given with scrupulous honesty of purpose, and the individuals 
are brilliantly alive. It has the fidelity to detail which keeps 
Trollope from oblivion, but it has something more, something 
that corresponds in philosophy to the Ding an sich, a central, 
impelling force. It is well worth while to compare with “The 
Forsyte Saga,” Kathleen Norris’s “ Certain People of Importance.” 
That is a clever novel, and displays both skill and industry; the 
large family and the fortunes of its separate members never get 
away from the author’s control. But at heart it lacks the vital 
force, the life-giving impulse that one feels all the way through 
“The Forsyte Saga,’ and which glows in the memory. The 
difference between these two books, so similar externally, is 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Getting at the Secret of Webster’s Art 


By Brander Matthews 


R. RINGWALT is well known to all teachers of argu- 
mentation and to all trainers of college debating teams 
as the author of two useful handbooks, “Briefs on 

Public Questions” and “ Briefs for Debate on Political, Economic 
and Social Problems.” Both of these admirably planned and 
excellently executed manuals were prepared when Mr. Ringwalt 
was teaching argumentation at Columbia University a dozen or 
a score of years ago; and at that time he also made ready to write 
a third book on the proper method of making a brief. But he 
put aside this work when he was called to the bar and when he 
began to practise 
law. Now, in his 
maturity, he has 
found leisure to 
write the book he 
had started in his 
youth;(1) and in 
his preface he con- 
fides to us. his be- 
lief that the vol- 
ume has not suf- 
fered from the de- 
lay. 


In the inter- 
val [so he says] 
I have had the 
opportunity to 
test—and to for- 
get—a good deal 
that I was once 
teaching; and to 





learn a good 
deal that one 
learns only by 
experience, by 
making argu- 
ments and ob- 


serving how oth- 
ers make them. 
This will explain 
why the book 
differs, as I 
think it does in 
some respects, 
from others on 
the same _ sub- 
ject. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ADDRESSES A THRONG OF ADMIRERS ON BOSTON COMMON 
From an old print in Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion 


A conscientious 
reviewer always 
considers carefully what an author tells us in his preface about his 
aim and purpose; and he keeps this information in mind as he 
examines the book. My own reading of what Mr. Ringwalt 
has written makes me think that his book is a much better book 
than it would have been had he finished it when it was first 
determined upon. It is much better because he now sees more 
clearly than ever before the importance of brief-making, not 
merely to debaters or to lawyers, but to all who are called upon 
to speak in public—and perhaps even to all who have occasion 
to present their views in writing. That is to say, this modest 
manual has a far wider appeal (and therefore a broader utility) 
than its author claims for it. It has its lesson, not only for the 
controversialist, for the man with a mnessage, and for the advocate 


(*) Brier Drawtnc. By Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. 214 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 





of a cause, but for the historian, for the essayist, for the corre- 
spondent, for the reporter, and for the engineer making a report. 

I make no doubt that there will be not a few readers of this 
review who will ask themselves just what sort of a thing a brief 
may be. They may (or may not) know that a trial-lawyer is 
expected to “speak from his brief”’ and that he is often allowed to 
“file his brief with the court.” And they will wonder how this 
lawyer’s tool can be of any benefit to those who do not belong to 
the legal profession. It is for these readers that Mr. Ringwalt 
supplies a definition which I quote in full, partly for what it con- 
tains, and_ partly 
because it exempli- 
fies the simplicity 
and the clarity of 
its author’s style: 


A brief may 
be nearly any- 
thing the maker 
chooses it to be. 
It may be the 
detailed  state- 
ment of a case, 
many pages in 
length, such as 
counsel hand to 
courts, or it may 
S\N be only a few 
WN roughly  corre- 
lated headings 
set down on a 
single sheet of 
paper. It may 
be prepared for 
the benefit of the 
writer himself, 
to assist him to 
analyze and ar- 
range his own 
thought, or it 
may be addrest 
to the mind of 
another. It may 
be the synopsis 
of a longer work 
already written, 
or it may be the 
outline of some- 
thing that is to 
follow. It may 
be argumenta- 
tive, or it may 
be expository, 
it may contain evidence and illustrative matter, or it may not. 

Nevertheless, most briefs, whatever their purpose or design, have 
certain like characteristics. They are, as a rule, short or brief state- 
ments of their subjects; they contain nothing not vitally essential to 
the relation of thought; they are phrased as lucidly as possible; and 
they have little rhetorical embellishment. 
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In other words, the brief is closely akin to what we playwrights 
calla scenario. It is the sturdy skeleton which sustains the body. 
It is the solid and closely knit steel-frame which supports the 
lofty skyscraper and without which that towering edifice could not 
lift its head aloft. Deprived of the aid of a brief, facts and 
thoughts can not be organized and made effective. The brief 
is the plan of the whole, reduced to its essential elements. 

The brief has been a very present help in time of need to many 
who did not put pen to paper but developed their outline only in 
their heads, all unconscious that they were so doing. But Mr. 
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Ringwalt, in his earlier chapters, makes plain the many advan- 
tages there are in conscious brief-making, in taking stock of the 
material to be used, in organizing it deliberately, in putting it 
into shape so that it shall be most persuasive when it is presented 
to the ear of the hearer or the eye of the reader. The frame- 
work must not be obtruded on the attention of the hearer, for a 
man does not bare his skeleton that all the world may see it— 
he leaves that to the tortoise; but he can not exist without his 
bones, even if he keeps them out of sight. 

Many years ago the late Dr. Lyman Abbott, himself one of the 
most delightful of speakers, wrote a letter of advice to a novice 
in speech-making. There is one passage in this letter which is 
as useful to the writer of a magazine-paper as it is to a stump- 
speaker. Dr. Abbott advised that any one intending to address 
an audience should take five successive steps: 


1. What is the object of this speech? What end is it to serve? 
What verdict is it to win? What result is 1t to accomplish? 


2. Central thought. What thought lodged in the mind of an 
auditor will be accomplish this result? 


3. Analysis of this central thought into three or four propositions, 
the enforcement and illustration of which will serve to fasten in the 
minds of the hearers the central thought and so to secure the desired 
result. 


4. Some illustrations or concrete statements of each one of these 
separate propositions. 


5. These four points firmly fixt in the mind; then an endeavor to 
win assent from an individual. 


Dr. Abbott’s third and fourth points can best be done with pen 
in hand; and that is brief-making. I wish that Dr. Abbott and 
Mr. Ringwalt had drawn attention to the advantage a speaker or 
a writer often finds in following the example of the old-school 
preachers who began with “firstly,” “secondly,” “thirdly” and 
so on to “lastly.”” My own experience in public speaking has 
taught me that even if the men of old may have abused this 
method, it is not to be despised, for if an address is to take longer 
than five or ten minutes, the speaker is helped in holding the 
attention of his listeners if he says that there are three ways in 
which the subject can be considered, or that there are four points 
that he proposes to make; then if he lets his hearers know when 
he has finished with the first and is about to take up the second, 
they recognize that he knows where he is going and they can calcu- 
late his rate of progress. An audience is a strange creature; it 
assembles to listen; but it is glad to be assured as it listens that 
it won’t have to listen too long. So it is sometimes advisable 
not only to find the three or four propositions that Dr. Abbott 
called for, but to enumerate them before elaborating each in its 
turn. 

The scope of Mr. Ringwalt’s book can best be shown by a selec- 
tion from his chapter-headings. After defining the brief and 
declaring its value, Mr. Ringwalt explains the methods of gather- 
ing material and of taking and classifying notes; and these chapters 
are as useful to the writer as to the speaker. Next he considers 
the topic of the speech and its successive propositions, just as 
Dr. Abbott had done. Then, after a chapter on the audience to 
whom the speech is to be addrest, he deals with proof and with 
evidence. Finally, he analyzes the elements of a brief, with its 
introduction, its argument and its concluding appeal, supplying 
as an example of method a twenty-page brief for the affirmative 
on the assertion that “Congress may legislate under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to punish lynching.” 

What Mr. Ringwalt has to say in each of his successive 
chapters is practical; it is the result of his own experience as a 
teacher and as a lawyer; and it is to be recommended for study 
to all who may be moved to “improve the occasion,” as the old 
phrase had it. 


If Mr. Ringwalt’s monitions were to be obeyed by those over- 
abundant talkers who are always ready to get up and say some- 
thing without having taken the trouble to find something to say, 
the average of after-dinner oratory would be enhanced and we 
should be spared the pain of having to listen to the rambling 
chatter of those easy-going speakers whose remarks are often 
half an hour “passing a given point”—and who not infre- 
quently leave the point out. That man is lucky who has 
not had to suffer while a bumptious talker is talking at random 
in the vain hope of happening upon something that he wants to 
say. 

A really successful speech, after dinner or at any other time, 
can come into being only when the speaker has something that 
he really wants to say, that he wants to say at that moment to 
that audience, and that this audience then wants to hear from him. 
The prosperity of a speech lies in the ears of those who hear it; 
and every speech must be adjusted to those who are to listen to it. 
An address may be excellent in purpose and in plan, but it will 
fail unless it hits the taste of the particular audience to which it is 
to be delivered. Mark Twain insisted that the famous speech 
which he made in Boston about Emerson and Longfellow and 
Holmes, and to which these worthies listened in chilly silence— 
Mark insisted that this was a good speech. In itself, it may 
have been; but it was a bad speech for that group of Bostonian 
listeners. 

Perhaps the most important, as it is the most novel, of Mr. 
Ringwalt’s chapters is that on the audience, in which he discusses 
the characteristics of an audience and dwells on the necessity 
of analyzing its constituent elements as to their interest in the 
subject, their knowledge of it, and their convictions about it. 
We can easily grant that an engineer who had prepared plans for 
an important undertaking might be called upon three times in 
one week to explain his plans, first to the board of directors of the 
company about to embark on the undertaking, second to the legis- 
lative committee which had to grant the necessary franchise, 
and thirdly to a convention of engineers interested in hearing 
about all the latest projects in their special field. And if this 
engineer had familiarized himself with the principles expounded 
in this chapter by Mr. Ringwalt, he would not deliver the same 
address to these three disparate assemblages; he would make three 
separate briefs, presenting his material in each case in accord with 
his perception of the interest, the knowledge and the convictions 
of each of the three groups. _ 

Two passages from this illuminating chapter of Mr, Ringwalt’s 
will serve to show the commingled imagination and common 
sense with which he has pointed out the necessity of adjusting 
a speech to the special audience: 


Unlike most works of imagaination, which are created to appeal to 
whom they may, the brief has a purpose; it is designed to convince, 
and to convince a definite audience. If a brief be submitted in a law- 
suit which is decided contrary to the writer’s contention, it is imma- 
terial to say that it was a good piece of work, and another court would 
have adopted its view. The purpose of the brief was to convince 
that court. (P. 56.) 


The failure of much argument is due to the fact that the essential 
convictions (of the listeners) are derived not by analysis but by pre- 
sumption. An argument exists, therefore it is stated. But when an 
engineer is confronted by an obstruction, he does not use any tool in 
his equipment. First, he makes a careful examination to determine 
the nature of the obstruction. If it be solid rock, he employs a steam- 
drill; if earth, a shovel. Yet on the same topic the convictions of 
one audience may differ as much from another as earth from rock. 


(E267) 


These two passages alone may serve to show why Mr. 
Ringwalt’s book on “Brief Drawing” is of practical value to 
craftsmen as widely different as the essayist and the engineer. 
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Polly 


by John Gay 






A companion volume to Lovat Fraser’s edition of ‘The Beggar’s Opera.” ® 
Follows the original text of the Play, contains the original Airs in facsimile 
and is embellished by eight colour plates & black & white decorations in Text 
by Wiri1Am Nicuorson, who designed the scenery & costumes of the 
production at the Kingsway Theatre, London. Royal Svo. ($4.00) 


‘Tinker, Tailor’? 


by A. P. Herbert 
















Solemn rhymes for ambitious children written for grown-ups by the light- 
hearted A. P. H. of Punch (London). Illustrated by George Morrow. 
($r.50) 
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by Dale Collins 
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An enthusiastic account of the adventures of the little party on the Spee- 
jacks, the first motor boat to circumnavigate the world. Illustrated by 
many excellent photographs. ($5.00) 













Animal Personalities 


by Samuel A. Derieux 






From a Portrait by James Montgomery Flagg 











Very human stories of barnyard animals by the author of those now famous 


: _ ulan Street stories of dogs, Frank of Freedom Hill. Many illustrations. ($2.00) 


Says Roy L. McCardell: “Beaunash, the Sartorial arbiter of 










the theatrical programs, despairs of even imitating Julian 
Street, and when the latter strolls into the Coffee House Club, Java and the Kast Indies 
Frank Crowninshteld gazes enviously at him for a moment and by Frank G. Carpenter, Litt.D., F.R.GS. 






then takes surreptitious notes to be elaborated later under the 

heading, ‘What The Well Dressed Man Will Wear’ in Vanity 

Fair.” Java, Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, New Guinea, Borneo, and the Malay 

Picee ai J tte te yf Peninsula—the magic places of the world as seen by the most popular of all 
uUllan reét, Cosmopolitan and sometime JOUTNALISL, 15 ONE O, y if : S $8 

he amosi wernanileof Amepieanlanters (He oleae ae travel writers. With 125 illustrations from original photographs. ($4.00) 

with Booth Tarkington, in ‘Abroad At Home’ and “ American 











Adventures” he has written two of the best travel books ever oe , 2 
published, and his “Rita Coventry” was very successful in Cooperative Marketing 
novel form and on the stage. Fourteen years ago every one was 

chuckling over Street's “In Need of Change.” Three years ago by Herman Steen 






@ great many advertising men didn’t know whether to laugh or 
not over “Sunbeams, Inc.” and F, P. A. threw his hat high The complete story, told for the first time, of an important new movement— 
in the air in praise of the little book. the “‘sales department” of the farm. With a foreword by Bernard M. 


Baruch. ($2.00) 









Tt is our prediction that this fall it will be passed about the round 







tables that Julian Street's new book ‘“Cross-Sections’” contains 
a satire on a certain type of America’s magazine that will do The Clockwork Man 
for those periodicals what “Merton of the Movies” has done for by Hav. Odi 

y E. V. Odle 







our third industry. 






An ingenious story of the man of the dim future projected back into the 
present. The Outlook (London) speaks of ‘“‘the wit, the cunning, and the 
fancy that make the book altogether delightful.” ($2.00) 





Cross-Sections 


by Julian Street 






Julian Street’s first collection of short fiction. The stories are eleven in number, ranging from 
The Lost Columbine, an amusing fantasy of a masquerade, to Living up to Letchwood, which pokes 
broad fun at our “over a million circulation magazines” and their passionate serials. The fam 
Baby, also in this volume, satirizes the younger generation with complete understanding and com- 
plete sympathy—a palpable hit ($2.00) 


Published by Doubleday, Page &? Co. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK IN CANADA, 25 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 
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/ j HOSE novels and nature-books have 
sold more than 10,000,000 copies—more 
than one book every minute, day and 
night, for seventeen years. 


MRS. PORTER has now written the 
story she has kept nearest her heart, the 
story she has always wanted to write, 
telling of the life of the little Hoosier 
town of her girlhood. 


GENE STRATTON - PORTER’S 
many friends will find in The White 
Flag the same simplicity, the same sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature 
that has characterized the many books 
of hers in which millions of people have 
found the deepest enjoyment. 
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$2 Already, a few days after publication, 200,000 
ae copies of this book have been sold. 


Doubleday, Page Co. 
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A Study of the New Henry Ford 
By Edwin L. Shuman 


a candidate 

for anything”’; but the same interview contains a platform 
of eight planks outlining some of the principles that he would 
try to act upon if he were President. Mr. Ford is keeping the 
politicians guessing, but meanwhile a well-defined Presidential 
“boom” on his behalf goes on growing in the West and South, 
a development which has led the Brooklyn Kagle to send a staff- 
correspondent to 
Detroit to write ten 
articles on the new 
American Sphinx. 
This correspondent 
finds most of the 
population of that 
region to be firmly 
of the opinion that 
Henry Ford, maker 
of automobiles and 
richest man in the 
world, is a candidate 
for thé Presidency, 
and has been ever 
since 1916. Even 
in the self-denying 
interview in Collier’s 
the manufacturer 
admits that if a war 
threatened and the 
nation “wanted 
some person who could do things and do them quick,” he might 
be persuaded to go and live in the White House. And now comes 
a book in which he is quoted as making this startling statement, 
which may be taken as an elaboration of what he said in the 
Collier’s article: 


Henry Ford “can not imagine”’ himself as “: 


A items Pe to a recent interview in Collier’s Weekly, 


HENRY FORD (AT 


There is going to be another world war, anyway, and the United 
States should get into it at the beginning and clean them all up. 


The book in question is Mr. Allan L. Benson’s “The New 
Henry Ford,’’(*) a book whose author—the Socialist nominee for 
the Presidency in 1916—recently spent a whole winter in daily 
contact with Henry Ford with the avowed purpose of getting at 
the real personality of the man. Mr. Benson’s attitude is pretty 
much that of an amateur photographer toward some notable 
who has consented to let himself be “snapt’’; he is friendly, 
but not to the extent of suppressing the defects of his subject. 
The militaristic utterance, above quoted—from the lips of the 
man who went in the famous peace-ship to stop the World War— 
is one of the blemishes which Mr. Benson puts into the picture. 
It will be found in the frank and penetrating chapter on “Ford 
and the Presidency.” 

Mr. Benson has succeeded in getting closer to Henry Ford 
than any one else who has written about him, and his portrait 
is the most complete we have yet had. His book seems to con- 
firm the Hagle correspondent’s suspicion of a Presidential bee by 
discovering a “new” Henry Ford, one whose ambitions are no 
longer typified even by his five-dollars-a-day minimum wage 
and his profit-sharing plan. To make his employees happy— 
and his cars good—is now not enough; he wants to make the 


(?) THe New Henry Forp. By Allan L. Benson. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $2.00. 


Illustrated. 





RIGHT) AND HIS BIOGRAPHER, ALLAN L. BENSON 


nation and the world happier—by reducing disorder and waste. 
Says his biographer: 


Mr. Ford sees the world in great disorder, and his passion of 
passions is to set it right. A river that is rolling its way to the 
sea without working is to Mr Ford a river in disorder, and he 
longs to put it in order by making it work. He is positively 
pained at the spectacle of enough water-power going to waste to 
“run the United States,” as he expresses it, including heating, 
cooking and light- 
ing. He feels as 
might a good 
housewife if she 
were to see @ 
neighbor wast- 
ing food, gas and 
coal while her 
hungry children 
were shivering in 
the darkness. ... 
He would put the 
world to rights 
by harnessing its 
natural forces 
and cutting off 
its parasites. 


After looking over 
the whole field of 
this man’s activi- 
ties, however, Mr 
Benson has come to 
the conclusion that 
future generations 
will honor Ford most, not because he acquired a billion dollars 
by paying better wages and selling good automobiles for less 
than any one else, not because of his ability as a business organ- 
izer, nor yet because he took the first great steps (at Muscle 
Shoals or on the Mississippi), to stop the waste of water-power; 
but because he revolutionized agriculture. Mr. Benson hazards 
the opinion that in another twenty years the farming methods 
we have always known “will seem as primitive as Daniel Boone— 
and all because of what Ford has done, is doing, and will do.” 
He is inclined to accept at its face value Mr. Ford’s declaration 
that a whole year’s work on a farm should not take more than 
twenty-five days, and that the other three hundred and forty 


days, except Sundays, should be devoted to earning money in — 


village industries. The tractor, of course, is to take the place 
of horses and furnish the power for all sorts of farm work, while 
the motor-car is to carry the farmer to his village factory. Mr. 
Ford actually runs a nine-thousand-acre farm on these lines, 
harvesting three thousand acres of wheat in four days, doing 
the plowing for the next year in five and a half days, and 
cleaning up the whole year’s farm work in twenty-one days, 
but these facts will hardly convince the practical farmer that the 
millennium is at hand. It is interesting, nevertheless, to read 
Ford’s plans for bringing it about—by abolishing all animals and 
all fences on Eastern farms, making synthetic milk, and otherwise 
doing away with the old drudgeries. 

But it is not so much Henry Ford the dreamer as Henry Ford 
the business genius that one finds in Mr. Benson’s pages. Ford’s 
passion for machinery was already in evidence in his boyhood, 
when his father was trying to make a farmer of him, and when 
he spent all his spare time fixing clocks and watches for neigh- 
bors, far and near. He asked and got no pay—the fun of doing 
the work was pay enough—and he became so popular as a 
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The 
Lone Wolf 


Returns 
By LOUIS 
JOSEPH VANCE 


Most exciting of. all his 
Lone Wolf’s adventures. 
$2.00 


The Lunatic at 
Large Again 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


As rollicking and irresponsible as 
“The Lunatic at Large.’ $2.00 


The Manuscript 
of Youth 


By DIANA PATRICK 
“Tt is a relief to revel in a book 
so refreshing and delightful.”— 

Chicago Daily News. $2.00 


The Silken Scarf 


By 
L. C. HOBART 


A story of the uncanny in- 
fluence borne by some material 
things. $2.00 


Bater.cia dally 
By 
KATHLEEN COYLE 


Has as its background the 
artistic quarter of London—on 
the edge of Piccadilly. $2.00 


The Late 
Mattia Pascal 


yi 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
Author of “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author.” $2.50 





_By the Author of 


SALT 


A Story of Education 


The 


‘Temptress 


By BLASCO IBANEZ 
Author of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


A ruthless picture of a 
woman to whom the things 
money will buy are the 
breath of life. $2.00 
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Sweet 


GEOFFREY MOSS 


Thrilling with the gypsy 
music, the local color, the 
passionate patriotism of 
Hungary. $2.00 


The End of 
the House 
of Alard 


The new novel by 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of ‘‘Joanna Godden’’ 
etc., etc. 


Will be published and on sale by 
all bookstores about August 30 


Price, $2.00, postage extra 


Place your order early with your 
local bookseller. 










BREAD 


By the Author of 


BRASS 
A Novel of Marriage 


Robert 
Gregory 


By 
JOHN OWEN 


The history of a little soul, 
cramped by circumstance. 
$2.00 


A penetrating story of a man’s 
pursuit of material success. 
$2.00 


The Diary of a 
Drug Fiend 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


Brilliant — startling — power- 
ful — helpful. $2.00 


Love and Life 
By LOUISE 
MAUNSELL FIELD 


Deals with strongly contrasted 
women of modern New York. 
$2.00 


Octavia 
By SEYMOUR 
VAN SANTVOORD 


A vivid romance of Imperial 
Rome, rich in incident and color. 
$2.50 


Ambition 
By Baroness 
LEONIE AMINOFF 
The accuracy of this vivid 
picture of Napoleon is equaled 
only by its interest. $2.00 





CHARLES G. NORRIS’S novel of The Woman in Business 


Every town and city in these United States is intimately concerned with the question so 


clearly and interestingly stated here. 


long run? 


Does the woman in business gain or lose in the 
$2.00 






These novels are obtainable through any bookstore (postage extra) or, if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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clock-mender that his father finally forbade him to go out nights 
to do free work, believing he needed that time to rest. Mr. Ford 
himself continues the story thus: 

I couldn’t quit, so I used to go to my room at nine o’clock at night 
and wait until I thought my father had gone to sleep. Then I used 
to creep out of the house, go to the barn, saddle a horse, and ride 
away—sometimes many miles—to a place where I knew there was 
a watch or a clock to repair. Many a time I did not get home 
until three o’clock in the morning. Yes, I always worked on the 
farm the next day, just the same. The loss of sleep did not seem to 
hurt me any. 


One night, so the story goes, a small bridge which the boy and 
horse, outward bound, had passed in safety, was washed away, 
and when they were returning, long after midnight, William 
Ford’s best horse and eldest son tumbled into the stream and were 
in imminent danger of broken legs, if not of death by drowning, 
but Fate brought them through, wet but unhurt. 

Mr. Benson defines young Ford as “a normal boy—plus; a 
normal boy to whom was added an entirely abnormal thirst for 
mechanical knowledge.” The same passion moved him when, at 
the age of sixteen, he ran away to Detroit, took a job in a ma- 
chine shop at $2.50 a week, rented a room for $3.50 a week, and 
made up the deficit by working four hours every evening for a 
jeweler at $2 a week. Money meant nothing to him then beyond 
its power to enable him to work out the ideas in his busy brain, 
and it means nothing more to him to-day, tho he has more of it 
than anybody ever had before in the history of the world. In 
his twentieth and twenty-first years, after he had built a steam- 
tractor that ran forty feet and stopt, he spent the whole of 
each winter toiling at white heat to perfect that horseless plow. 
It was the same after he married. One Sunday afternoon in 1889 
he drew for Mrs. Ford—on the back of a sheet of music—his 
idea of a “mechanical buggy,” and in the little workshop on his 
farm he soon afterward began to build his first automobile, tho 
the word “automobile” had not yet been made. As the gasoline 
engine had not yet been invented, he came up against inevitable 
failure, but cheerfully went to work as night-engineer for the 
Detroit Edison Company at $135 a month to accumulate capital 
for the next attempt. And after he got sight of a gasoline engine 
in a bottling plant he began spending his nights again—often till 
three or four in the morning—working on a “horseless buggy” 
to be run by the new power. After two years and a half on this 
new phase, Ford completed his first gasoline car in 1893. 

The car was finished at three o’clock in the morning. Mr. Ford 
at once took it out for a spin. He did not spin very far—just to 
the end of the street. 

I asked him if it was true that he could no: turn around. 

He put on a very sheepish smile. ‘Yes, I could turn,” he replied, 
“but I could not back up. I had to get out and lift the rear end 
around.” 

But the car would run, and that was the main thing. . . . He 
had made a relatively high-speed gasoline engine that would drive 
a light buggy twenty-five or thirty miles an hour. But an auto- 
mobile that could not be backed up had no commercial value. 

Ford took another two years to think, and in 1895 began a new 
Cale . « 

“The idea of human beings in a hurry always seemed a little 
absurd to me,’’ he once remarked, “considering the fact that there 
is an eternity behind us and ahead of us. It was nearly twelve 
years from the time that I built my first car before I put one on 
the market.” 


When Ford’s new gasoline car was tried out in 1898 it proved 
that it could be reversed and could travel. His father advised 
him to stick to his $135 job, but he decided it was time to cut 
loose and put all his time on his automobile. And after one 
false start he got the Ford Motor Company to going in 1901, and, 
at the mature age of thirty-eight, started the greatest financial 
success the world has ever known. Mr. Benson sketches this 
success in a few lightning strokes, thus: 

Miss V. R. Couzens, school teacher, sister of James Couzens, put 
in $100 and drew out $355,000. She would have put in $200 except 
for the fact that her father cautioned her not to risk more than 
half her savings. 

James Couzens put in $900 of actual cash and $1,500 in notes 
and drew out $39,500,000. 


Henry Ford put in himself and his car and is now the sole owner 
of industries that he told me he could capitalize and sell for a billion 
dollars. 


Alex Y. Malcomson, whose funeral Mr. Ford attended while 
the present review was being written, furnished the first $7,000 
of capital, and he and Ford together owned fifty-one per cent. of 
the $100,000 stock. But he soon became dissatisfied and sold 
out to Ford for $175,000, thus unwittingly throwing away a 
fortune of $250,000,000. The original ‘list of stockholders is 
given in full by Mr. Benson, with the sums they sold out for, 
and a chapter on “Inside Ford Facts” reveals the figures of 
nineteen marvelous years that brought to the Ford Motor Com- 
pany almost three billion dollars in cash. Up to January 1, 1922, 
this gold mine had produced in clear profits the amazing sum of 
$432,443 888.47. 

How was it done? What is the magic secret that has made 
Henry Ford’s income $8 a second, or $505 a minute, or $30,304. 
an hour for every eight-hour working day? Mr. Benson under- 
takes to answer these questions. For many months he had free 
access not only to Ford’s factories but also to Ford’s mental 
processes, and he sets forth the man’s business methods as an 
essential part of his character. One secret of Ford’s success, 
it appears, is his faith in high wages for his employees and in low 
prices for his product. This, however, is only a single item in the 
business philosophy which is analyzed in Mr. Benson’s pages. 

Mr. Ford’s ingrained distrust of Wall Street furnishes the 
dramatic action in “The Year We Went Broke,” a chapter 
telling how the manufacturer met. the crisis of 1921, when he had 
only twenty millions with which to pay debts of fifty-eight 


millions, and when he fooled the bankers, who thought that at — 


last he would have to come to them for a loan. He not only 
weathered the storm without borrowing, but also ended that 
year with a record-breaking profit of nearly seventy-six millions. 
It is an instance of what Mr. Benson means when he likens Ford’s 
mind to a pair of ice-tongs, whose clutch is produced by and pro- 
portioned to the weight of the ice. The harder he is fought, the 
more determined he becomes. Thus Ford is still determined to 
get Muscle Shoals. Regarding his purchase of the Lincoln 
motor plant, Mr. Benson expresses the belief that he paid 
three millions more than the receiver’s price because Mrs. 
Ford wanted him to rescue the Lelands—an interpretation by 
no means universally accepted. Of the peace-ship expedition 
in 1914 the author says: 


Ford sent the ship because some well-meaning women asked him 
to do so. ‘They had faith but no money. Ford had more money, 
but not so much faith. So much was at stake that he was willing 
to take a chance. The whole trip cost him considerably less than 
a million dollars. 

“T thought,” said Ford, ‘‘that if what I was asked to do should 
result only in shortening the war by a single day it would be 
worth a good deal more than it would cost. The war was killing 
10,000 men a day. But I lost interest in the expedition before we 
were half-way across the ocean. I was told things by a man on the 
ship that so fitted in with things I already knew that I realized we 
were on a hopeless journey. I was convinced that the international 
banking group caused the war and that no others-had power to end 
it. I believe this to-day more firmly than ever.” 


Ever since that expedition the name of Ford has buzzed around 
political conventions, and to-day its connection with the Presi- 
dency has become sufficient to cause Mr. Benson to add a chapter 
on that subject. He can hardly be called a Ford booster, for 
he finds a “mulish streak” in his hero’s nature, and is far from 
indorsing all his ideas, notably those regarding the Jews and those 
on war; but he spikes the guns of the enemies who say Ford is 
ignorant or illiterate. Ford may declare that “ history is bunk,” 
or may make remarks such as “I don’t like to read books; they 
muss up my mind”; but Mr. Benson finds in him a strong, 
original, creative mind, working largely through intuition like 
a woman’s, and an increasing determination to turn his wealth 
to work upon some vast enterprise of national betterment. 

Merely as a story of achievement and as a pen-picture of a 
striking personality this book can give a good account of itself. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Distinctive New Publications 
for September Reading 





FEET OF CLAY 
By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


An appealing novel of contrasts, with situations far re- 
moved from the conventional. Though its plot lies deep in 
the problem of the married woman with a job outside the 
home, this is no dull problem novel—it startles with life, 
it sparkles with wit, it breezes with fashionable energy. 
Second printing. $2.00 


ANOTHER SCANDAL By COSMO HAMILTON 


A story in which the author makes a strong appeal for 
the retention in marriage of love, romance and loyalty, 
the characters being the same Beatrix and Pelham Frank- 
lin of his widely popular novel, “Scandal.” $2.00 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


Shipwrecked on a South Sea island, a New England boy 
there begins his love story and real life story. The fasci- 
nation of these islands and the call of the home land on 
the Northerner are powerfully contrasted. $2.00 


GLOUCESTER BY LAND AND SEA: The 
Story of a New England Seacoast Town 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 

and LESTER G. HORNBY 
The celebration of the tercentenary of the settling of Glou- 
cester makes most timely this handsome volume, which, 
with its twenty-nine illustrations by Lester G. Hornby, 
captivatingly sets forth the principal events in the history 
of this world-famous fishing port. In box. $6.00 


ICEBOUND By OWEN DAVIS 


Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best American play 
presented in New York City in 1922. Professor William 
Lyon Phelps says: “‘Icebound’ is a powerful, original, 
admirable play. It fully deserves the Pulitzer. Prize.” 


$1.5 
THE OUTLINE OF EVERYTHING oe 


By PROFESSOR HECTOR B. TOOGOOD 

With Foreword by Hughe Jawpole 
A Universal Library of Knowledge and Inspiration, cover- 
ing the Ologies, the Ations, the Isms and the Ics. With 
sympathetic illustrations by Herb Roth. $2.50 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 


By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 
The London Morning Post says: “This book, by the last 
British Ambassador to Russia, is by far the most important 
contribution which has yet appeared to the history of the 
Great War in being and in becoming.” 2 volumes. $8.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers. 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


THE EIGHTH WONDER AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By A, S. M. HUTCHINSON 


The eight short stories in this remarkable collection are 

widely varied in theme, but each is marked with some one 

of the Hutchinson characteristics, whether of humor, of 
vivid drama, or of spiritual struggle. 

Regular Edition, Cloth, 

Pocket Edition, Full Flexible Leather, 


$2.00 


$2.50 


BARRIE MARVELL: His 


Dreams and Adventures 


By CHARLES VINCE 


The New York Times says: ‘This charming book is quite 
good enough to bear comparison with those classics of this 
kind of literature of which Kenneth Grahame is the author. 
Whether one loves children or good literature, or both, its 
reading affords unalloyed delight.” $2.00 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


The activities of the merchantmen throughout the centuries 
will bring a thrill to all who love the sea, in reading this 
history of the Mercantile Marine from the earliest sailing 
ships to the latest monster liners. $5.00 


PIRATE TALES FROM THE LAW 
By ARTHUR M. HARRIS 


A book about real pirates, which, in a light and humorous 
vein, tells the truth about them as it was adduced in the 
courts of law. $2.00 


UNDER THE BiG TOP 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


Every phase of life with the circus is here described by this 
well-known author, who has been intimately connected 
with the circus since he was fifteen years old. This is a 
book for all members of the family. $2.50 


THE LURE OF AMATEUR COLLECTING 
By GEORGE BLAKE DEXTER 


Out of a lifetime spent in assembling a beautiful and unique 
collection, the author relates his interesting encounters and 
experiences in pursuit of his hobby. $3.00 


THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY . By CHARLES WARREN 


The Springfield Republican says of this work, awarded the 
Pulitzer History Prize for 1922: ‘Mr. Warren has produced 
a work that will find the same solid recognition which has 
greeted Beveridge’s ‘Life of Marshall.’” 3 vols. $18.00 


Send for our free announcement of new books. 


Publishers 
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Mastering One’s Circumference 
By H1ldegarde Hawthorne 


O BOOK worth 
its salt was ever 
written without 


passion, without  in- 
tense conviction. A 
whole-hearted be- 
lief in his subject and 
his mission is a tremen- 
dous asset to an author 
and sure to have its 
value with the reader. 
Henry T. Finck’s really 
thrilling volume, “Girth 
Control,” (') has this de- 
lightful and moving qual- 
ity of passion to a high 
degree, and it is going to 
be twenty times as ef- 
fective and popular for 
that very reason. Its 
subject is close to the 
hearts of most people, 
its good sense is apparent 
from the first chapter, 
and there is plenty of 
fun and dash in the way 
it is done. 

Every one wants either 
to be fatter or to be 
thinner, tho the latter 
have it when it comes to 
a vote. How to get 
thin, that’s the impor- 
tant question, how to get 
thin without misery and 
so remain without undue effort. And it is this matter that Mr. 
Finck has attacked with tremendous vigor and which he eluci- 
dates with great clearness and so amusingly that any one who 
begins the book will be fairly sure to read every page of it, even 
‘under the unlikely contingency of not needing the advice given. 

Girth control, the author explains in his preface, “means health 
control for everybody. It means the triumph of enlightened, 
refined sensualism over ignorant, ascetic, suicidal Puritanism.” 


He adds: 


The greatest problem before the human race is to break the mania 
to overeat. Any doctor will tell you that this mania is the source of 
nearly all the ills from which mortals suffer. Overfat and underfat 
are mere details in this larger question covered by my new psychology 
of eating. 

What I have tried to do is the Herculean job of curing that seem- 
ingly irrepressible urge to overeat by opposing to it a powerful mental 
counterlure; by proving physiologically that men and women can 
have infinitely more pleasure if they will eat wisely, with the nose as 
well as the mouth. 


-2 - : £; 


© Keystone View Company 


We have all heard of the man who breathes his soup instead of 
eating it, but this isn’t Mr. Finck’s idea at all. In his chapter, 
“Linked Pleasures Long-Drawn Out,” he tells exactly what he 
does mean by using the nose in eating. In an earlier book he has 
already enlarged on the subject (Food and Flavor), but in this 
one he shows how closely it is joined to the necessity for eating 





(‘) GirtH Conrrot. By Henry T. Finck. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 





“YOUR WORST ENEMY—SUGAR”’ 
Scene in the Cane-fields of Cuba 


less if you are not to 
continue overnourished,. 
that is to say, overfat. 
Taste is not the chief 
means for detecting 
flavor in food; it is, in 
fact, comparatively un- 
important. Taste tells. 
you the difference be- 
tween salt and sweet, 


sour and bitter. All 
the other flavors are 
differentiated by the 


nose. Not in breathing 
in as when you detect 
fragrances, but in 
breathing out, while 
chewing the mouthful, 
chewing it slowly. Eat 
slowly, breathe out. 
through the nose while 
eating, and you will eat 
half what you do now 
with greater pleasure 
than you have at present 
and with a marvelous 
effect upon your girth. 
That is the gist of that 
particular chapter. Of 
the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Finck ex- 
presses this discovery of 
his, how delightfully he 
dilates upon the epi- 
curean satisfactions com- 
ing to any one who will eat in this manner, we will but hint. The 
chapter must be read as it stands, inallitsepicrapture. The subject 
is returned to many times in the book, since it is the root of the 
whole business, and the secret by means of which the first great 
step toward control of your girth will be assured. 

It is generally conceded that most of us do eat too much, that 
we “dig our grave with our teeth.” Mr. Finck says there are 
two dominant reasons for this. One is the fact that we bolt our 
food, and therefore eat twice or three times as much of it as we 
need, the other is that we eat too little food containing mineral 
salts or vitamins, and that in the effort of our body to get enough 
of these to sustain life we pack away a huge overweight of fat- 
tening foods. His book is practically devoted to curing these two 
evils, and he certainly makes out an excellent case for his argument. 

But there is many a side-issue in the business of keeping fit— 
and keeping fit is the opposite of keeping fat—and these, too, 
are fully explained. There is the air-cure, for instance. 
Become, Mr. Finck urges, an oxygen glutton. Eat air, he 
tells you. 


Too lazy to breathe properly, that’s what most fat people are. 
They use only a third of their lung capacity, or a quarter, or a tenth. 
Oxygen is all around them in unlimited quantities, free to inhale 
ad libitum, yet from sheer indolence and ignorance most persons starve 
themselvyes—take in only a minimum of this miracle worker. The 
ignorance of most mortals regarding things they do every minute of 
their lives is amazing and often lamentable. 


Virst-rate advice as to how to breathe properly follows; and 
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(Published in Late August and Early September) 


We have more than our usual amount of enthusiasm (and that’s saying a good 
deal) when we talk about the books on the Fall list, now numbering over 40 titles. 
Here space permits us to only mention the most recent ones and those chosen 
particularly for the readers of the Literary Digest International Book Review. 


OU doubtless know that THEODORE DREISER is 
now exclusively a Boni & Liveright author, and that 
all of his works, both past and present, will have our 
imprint. ‘‘THE GENIUS,” a new and complete edition 
unabridged from the original plates is waiting for you. In 
the opinion of many critics this story of an artist and his 
love life is THEODORE DREISER’S most important work. 


An old friend of Dreiser’s is a new friend of ours, for THE 
NUPTIAL FLIGHT, by EDGAR LEE MASTERS, is the 
first book by the distinguished author of Spoon River An- 
thology we have been privileged to publish. Others will 
follow. It is a novel of American life seen through three 
generations as reflected in the marriages and loves of an 
original pioneer family, its children and grandchildren. A 
continuous picture of our native civilization. 


On the other hand, HOLIDAY, WALDO FRANK’S new 
novel, is one single day of Southern Drama. A day reflect- 
ing contentment—quiet village life—the beauty of under- 
standing between a white girl and a negro youth—sudden 
suspicion, and finally the storm of accumulated tragedy. 


STRENUOUS AMERICANS by ROY F. DIBBLE brings 
together a strange combination of bed fellows: Admiral 
Dewey, Jesse James, Mark Hanna, Frances Willard, P. T. 
Barnum, James J. Hill and Brigham Young, and yet, as 
Mr. Dibble explains: “They were all examples of American 
ideals of celebrity.’ Really brilliant biography. 
(Publication date Sept. 14th) 


What a contrast is BEN HECHT, the ultimate sophisticate 
whose jeweled words form innumerable patterns at his 
bidding. Now it is a mystery tale, THE FLORENTINE 


DAGGER, where with shivering, fascinated joy you will 
meet a nervous cavalier, the woman of the hidden eyes 
and Floria, the lady of the dagger,—the dagger that glistened 
against the moon—you will collide with the tantalizing 
corpse. Ye Gods! Ben Hecht has trodden ghostly roads, 


If you survive THE FLORENTINE DAGGER we have a 
real wild west story with plenty of straight two-handed 
shooting, cowboys, bandits, and old time saloon gambling 
episodes, to say nothing of a lovely girl and a plot that 
includes every sort of adventure in little known portions 
of Arizona and New Mexico. LEM ALLEN is not only 
chuck full of life, but brimming over with laughter. W. P. 
LAWSON has created an original figure for the unconven- 
tional setting of the pioneer West. 


Certainly one of the most delightful of our new books— 
one that causes repeated smiles if not chuckles of appreci- 
ation—is the brilliantly witty novel THE SACRIFICIAL 
GOAT by ERNITA LASCELLES, written around the char- 
acter of one Moreby. The dialogue will suggest Shaw to so 
many International Book Review readers that we beg you 
not to ask us if Moreby is the great G. B.S. Perhaps he is, 
perhaps he is not. (Publication date Sept. 14th) 


A PREFACE TO LIFE by EDWIN JUSTUS MAYER—a 
preface that is an afterword, an autobiography, which is a 
beginning. It is a “human document,” not of sentiment- 
ality but of tough mental fibre, the story of a young man 
who, going to work at fifteen, offers at twenty-five a record 
of life ranging from Harlem to Hollywood and back to 
New York. It is even more eventful in the realm of pez- 
sonal heaven and hell that here become the origin of 
great creation. (Publication date Sept. 14th) 


A MORE FORMAL GLIMPSE OF WHAT IS TO COME 


The Story of the Bible °°" 


This great book is a beautiful and simple story of the Old 


and New Testaments written without prejudice. It contains 


an accurate account of the folk lore of the Jewish people, the history of Israel and Judea, and the most beautiful inter- 


pretation of Jesus and the New Testament ever written. 


The book will have over 150 black and white illustrations, 8 full color pages and numerous half tone pictures all done by VAN LOON with characteristic fervor and 


imagination. Royal purple and gold binding, a companion volume to the Story of Mankind. 


The Color of a 


(Price $5.00) 


Theodore 
Dreiser 


Great Cify 


Here are 38 poetic studies of the New York that flourished between 1900 and 1914 illuminated by 38 interpretive 
drawings by C. B. Falls, the distinguished illustrator. A few of the chapter titles will suggest the charm, music and mad- 


ness of this great human panoramic study. 
Resort—The Love Affairs of Little Italy, etc., etc. 


Cer JUAN Ludwig Lewisohn 


When the Sails are Furled —The Sandwich Man—A Fashionable Summer 


(Publication date Sept. 15th. $3.50) 


& 
: 


Here the author of UP STREAM has written a novel that is impassioned and moving. 
This Don Juan risks and loses a perfectly good reputation between Washington Square 
and 59th Street, N.Y., for something he discovers to be peculiarly in his keeping—the | 
honor of his heart. Family and friends want to save him. He 


wants to save himself: hence the difficulties. 


(Publication date Oct. 5th. $2.00) 


HAUNCH, PAUNCH & JOWL 


is the story of an immigrant boy who rose from gangster to be 
Though an autobiography, it has 
all the thrills of a screen melodrama. Here is a man’s unveil- 


the judge of a high court. 


ing, as vivid and cruel as ofttimes life itself. 


(Publication date Sept. 1st. $3.00) 


Your Bookstore or We would be glad to enter your advance order. 


SRST MR a 
NEW YORK, WY. 





Cut On, Friend 


Boni & Liveright books including the 
Famous Modern Library Series 
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The GOOD BOOKS catalog this Fall season describes and 
illustrates over 40 of our new publications and lists all the 


Don’t fail to mail this coupon today to Boni & Liveright, 
61 West 48th Street, that you may receive without charge 
this immensely interesting monograph on GOOD BOOKS. 
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not only reduction in weight is promised, but better health there- 
with. Lungs thoroughly exercised will burn up extra fat in you, 
but they will vivify every organ of the body besides. To help 
you breathe thoroughly and to augment your well-being and as- 
sist in your growing slimness Mr. Finck récommends outdoor 
exercise, especially walking and swimming. He admits that 
there aren’t many swimming-holes left along Broadway, and that 
it may be inconvenient for many to manage the swimming, but 
there is nosuch excuse for walking. Walk you can and walk you 
should, and walk briskly and perspiringly. 

Mr. Finck has one chapter headed “Eat Anything You Like.” 
But don’t be too happy over this. For he says almost at once 
that “it happens, unfortunately, that what fat persons like most 
are the specially fattening foods.” However, he does not forbid 
these foods; he merely asks you to eat sparingly of them. “You 
may eat anything you like, provided you eat wisely and not too 
much of certain things.” And he quotes Dr. Kellogg, of Battle 
Creek fame, in saying that “digestion and nutrition are best when 
at least a small quantity of fat is taken with your daily food.” 
Further along he tells us: “It is positively wicked to forbid milk 
and cheese, with their fabulous wealth of food salts, especially 
lime; ... for the same reason potatoes, cereals and raisins 
should not be avoided.” 

The point to be remembered is that you ought not to eat more 
than eight ounces a day of these foods, nor more than one ounce 
of actual fat, such as butter, bacon or olive oil. You can count on 
losing fifteen pounds a month if you adhere to that rule. If you 
feel hungry because you are not eating as much of fat or sweet 
or starchy foods as you have been accustomed to eating, eat 
twice or three times the amount of fruit and vegetables and salads 
you have been taking in. And there you are! 

There is one other and most important consideration, and that 
is the state of the alimentary canal. You must have roughage. 
A large part of the book is given over to this subject, and one who 
reads Mr. Finck carefully will be imprest by the soundness of his 
findings and the extreme good sense of his recommendations in 
the matter. He has personal experience to draw from, as well as 
observation, both his own and that of experts on the health of the 
body. One of the valuable things in his book, by the way, is the 
frequency with which he quotes from authorities and the freedom 
with which he gives the titles and the publishers of other books on 
health feeding and reducing. The chapter, “Bran and Blue- 
berries,’ takes up this question minutely. Read it alone, and 
you would get an amount of information that might cure most of 
the bodily ills that plague you. 

Mr. Finck is continually exploding errors as he pursues his 
lively way. Many think that lemon and orange and grapefruit 
juice produce acid stomach; on the contrary, these juices are 
transformed into alkalies as soon as they reach the stomach, and 
are the best possible antidote to acidosis. Only, don’t eat them 
with sugar! Then the notion that fruit is bad to eat at night— 
all wrong. Fruit is good any time, and your health will be tre- 
mendously improved as soon as you learn to eat much more of it 
than you do now—only, be sure it is thoroughly ripe and not 
over-ripe. 

Sleep, again. Fat people should get their full share of sleep, 
Mr. Finck tells us. It is the same with those who are too thin. 
But emphasis is placed on the fact that being either too fat or too 
thin is an abnormal condition and that the same general rules 
apply to both faults. Those who are too thin can merely indulge 
with greater freedom in the fat-producing foods. The rest of the 
régime is identical. 

It is to be hoped that the American public in toto will learn by 
heart Mr. Finck’s chapter, “ Your Worst Enemy—Sugar.” That 
is one of the many really great chapters in the book. 

One could go on quoting from and remarking upon pretty much 
every page of the volume, but the point really is to get people to 
see that it is a book they must not be without. It has so much 
sound advice and information on the business of keeping well, 
quite aside from whether or not you require to reduce your weight 
or to add to it, that it assumes the place of a household necessity. 


Mr. Finck is thoroughly up to date in his knowledge. Most of us 
are fearfully careless of our health. The sense of hygiene is rudi- 
mentary with almost all. The essentials for good health—and 
perfect weight is included in that condition—are simple, but im- 
perative. Most of them lie in your own power; indeed, unless you 
practise them no doctor can really do you much good. A book 
like this puts them all clearly before you, with their reasons for 
being important. You may not care to eat the breakfasts Mr. 
Finck advises, but he does not insist on that. With the informa- 
tion he gives you as to foods and their works, you can make your 
own menus; he urges you to do so, in fact. He tells you plainly 
that if you allow fat to grow upon you you are cutting your life 
short by twenty years, and he makes it clear that will-power is 
all you need to alter your state. 

The book is absorbing reading, it is written with the snap and 
charm that inhere to all of Mr. Finck’s writing; one can truly 
say that there isn’t a dull page in it. The recipes given in one 
of the appendices for the delicious cooking of a number of vege- 
table dishes will be highly approved by any connoisseur of good 
eating. And the very complete index adds effectively to the im- 
mediate availability of the volume’s contents. There have been 
plenty of books on fat and food, but among them all this one 
shines with a peculiar excellence; it makes no assaults upon the 
general health in teaching you how to reduce weight; on the con- 
trary, it helps your physical condition—and it asks no impossible 
asceticism. It tells you how to enjoy eating more than you 
have done yet; it insists that you should eat plenty, but choose 
wisely. It is the work of an enthusiast, certainly, but that does 
not prevent it from being eminently sensible and thoroughly 
well-balanced. 


Impressions of a Juryman 


FTER eighteen years’ experience on New York juries, Robert 
Stewart Sutliffe has written “Impressions of an Average 
Juryman,”’ embodying his observations of many hundreds of 
men with whom he has served. The average intelligence in the 
jury room, he states frankly, is not as high as it would be if jury 
service were not shirked by “the better educated and better 


_ fitted class who are unwilling to make the sacrifices involved in 


this great and necessary civic duty.” He defines the average 

jury as “A lot of men picked from the poll-lists, who have not’ 
enough political pull to get off, or who are out of a job and want 

to pick up three dollars a day.” Nevertheless, he finds that, on 

the whole, juries weigh the evidence intelligently and bring in fair 

verdicts, and the 114 pages of his book, touching all phases of the 

subject, furnish many shrewd or amusing illustrations to that 

effect. 

Mr. Sutliffe shows how quickly the average jury penetrates 
bluff or insincerity, whether in lawyers or in witnesses. Two 
young women who fainted repeatedly in the witness stand did not 
get the verdict which their clever acting was expected to produce. 
The witness who tries anything artificial is only fooling himself. 
The lawyer who invariably asks the witness, in cross-examination, 
“Have you talked with any one about this case?”’ is wasting his 
ammunition. The jury understands the insincerity of the ques- 
tion, says the author, and if the witness is at all honest in his man- 
ner, no matter how confused he may be, he will get a fair deal. The 
author’s chief indictment is against the dirty, unventilated and 
uncomfortable retiring-rooms in which the city or the State com- 
pels jurymen to do their work. “The greatest brain in the world,” 
he says, “would fail to function 100 per cent. if it were confined to 
some of our courtrooms a few days and then subjected to the smoke 
cure of a retiring-room, with twelve men smoking everything from 
a jimmy pipe to a bad cigaret, and the door and window closed.” 
There is sound sense and keen observation in this little book. The 
author is Treasurer and Historian of the Seventy-first Regiment, 
New York National Guard. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN AVERAGE JURYMAN. By Robert Stewart Sutliffe. 
Published by Herbert H. Foster, New York. 
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Biography and Reminiscence 


Life and 
Confessions of a 
Psychologist 


G. Stanley Hall, one of our most 
tamous psychologists, frankly sur- 
veys his life and explains its mean- 
ing. Illustrated. $5.00 


Lady Rose 
Weigall 


A delightful life story by Rachel 
Weigall, full of intimate glimpses of 
nearly all the great Victorians. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


De Senectute 


Frederic Harrison’s characteristic 
volume containing memories of 
the Victorian era and rich literary 
essays. $3.00 


Memories of 
Later Years 


Reminiscences of Oscar Browning, 
a man long famed for wit and erudi- 
tion, reflecting affairs of world-wide 
interest. $4.00 





Popular Science 


Dreams of an 
Astronomer 


Camille Flammarion finds in the 
limitless heavens an impressive con- 
ception of life. $3.50 


Cures 
By James J. Walsh, M. D., LL. D. 


Traces the succession of “‘cures”’ 
evolved for human ills. $2.00 





Economics 


Cotton and the 
Cotton Market 


By W. Hustace Hubbard. A read- 
able story of the production of this 
important staple and the problem 
of marketing it. $3.50 


Elements of 
Retailing 


Ruth Leigh explains fully the part 
the retailer plays as a connecting 
link between manufacturer and 
buying public. Illustrated. $2.00 





Literature 


A History of Chi- 


nese Literature 


By Herbert A. Giles, LL.D. A story 
covering all ages from 600 B. C. to 
to00 A. D., by the foremost au- 


thority on the subject. $2.50 


Shepherd’s 


Crowns 
Essays by Lady Grey of Fallodon 
touching on a variety of interesting 
subjects with an almost mystic 
charm. $1.50 
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APPLETON BOOKS 


A Partial List of Recent Publications 





Notable Fiction 





DOCTOR NYE 


Joseph C. Lincoln’s best book —the story of a gentle, lovable 
man who dared to return to the town where disgrace had 
clouded his name. Filled with cheery humor. $2.00 


The MINE with the IRON DOOR 


Harold Bell Wright’s new novel is a glorious romance of the 
Arizona Mountains where a man and a girl find adventure, 
mystery, and love. $2.00 


NORTH OF 36 


Emerson Hough tells the thrilling story of those pioneers 
who blazed the historic cattle trail from Texas to Kansas. 
Tllustrated. $2.00 


FAINT PERFUME 


Of Zona Gale’s novel, William Lyon Phelps says in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, “Altogether the best American novel I 
have thus far read in 1923.” $1.75 


MADAME CLAIRE 


By Susan Ertz. Ardent youth and serene old age find a 
clever and sympathetic friend in Madame Claire. Her 
story is delightful. $2.00 


ARAMINTA 


J. C. Snaith, author of “The Sailor,” tells Araminta’s 
charming love story. Brilliant as a picture of the smart- 
est English social world. $2.00 


THE COVERED WAGON 


Emerson Hough’s epic of the Oregon trail and the pioneers 
who opened up the West. A great story that has been 
made into the feature photoplay of 1923. $2.00 


THE PUBLIC SQUARE 


By Will Levington Comfort. “A love story that will guide 
the young and renew and strengthen the old.”—Edgar 
Lee Masters. $2.00 


A steady stream of new books flows from the 

Appleton Presses. Our illustrated monthly 

builetin gives you full information. It will 
be sent free on request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street - - New York 
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Topics of the Day 
India in Ferment 


By Claude H. Van Tyne. Embedies 
frank, first-hand facts and opinions 
in a truly startling story of India’s 
unrest. $2.00 


Christ or Mars ? 


Will Irwin’s book is a challenge to 

all straight-thinking people who 

realize the utter futility of war. 
$1.50 


In Quest of 
EI Dorado 


By Stephen Graham. To Madrid, to 
Cadiz, thence to the Indies and New 
Mexico journeyed the author fol- 
lowing the routes of the discoverers 
of the new world. He writes zest- 
fully of his travels in this volume. 

$2.00 


Religion and Life 


The foundations of personal religion 
as explained by a group of five emi- 
nent English Clergymen, headed by 
Dean Inge, and one distinguished 
scientist. $1.00 


Poetry 
The Life and 
Death of 
Mrs. Tidmuss 


Wilfred Blair’s novel in verse is the 
season’s novelty. A unique and 
memorable life story. $1.00 


Truth 0’ Women 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Dra- 
matic monologues spoken by women 
from the grave and revealing the 
truth at last. $1.50 


This illustration shows the com- 
parative sizes of the first book issued 
by the House of Appleton—Crumbs 
from the Master’s Table—of which 
only a few thousands were sold and 
a modern noyel—The Mine with 
the Iron Door—the sales of which 
probably will pass the million mark. 


D. Appleton & Company will be 
glad to send, without charge, a 
booklet containing the history of 
the House of Appleton with por- 
traits of authors and numerous 
other illustrations. 
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New 


HERE is not much plea- 

sure to be had in reading 

or in writing about poorly 
written, pointless books. But 
when one book after another 
proves to reach a high mark of 
excellence and interest the 
pleasure in announcing the good 
news is great. 

“The Book of the Stars 
for Young People,” by William 
Tyler Olcott,() lives up to 
its lofty title. It is an engrossing 
book, a beautifully written book, 
and one which has within it an 
alluring supply of ancient and 
mythological legends closely affil- 
iated with star-history. On the 
title-page is a brief quotation 
from Carlyle: “Why did no one 
teach me the constellations when 
Iwas achild?” It is difficult not 
to offer a quite belated sympathy 
to Carlyle. As it is, I can not 
refrain from thinking that per- 
haps some of Carlyle’s bitterness 
came because, as a child, he was 
not only kept in ignorance of the 
constellations, but did not have a 
book such as this to read. 

Mr. Olcott has made his book 
very comprehensive. In addition 
to the folk-lore and legends which 
had their birth in the stars, there 
are descriptions of the stars, sug- 
gestions as to when to see them 
best, and where to look for them, 
with facts regarding their shapes, 
brightness and size. There are 
clear diagrams as well as copies 
of many famous pictures, and 
the book is written with skilful 


clarity, so that the one least wise in the ways of the stars may 
Its easy narrative runs on in this manner: 


read and enjoy it. 


Looks for Boys and Girls 





THEY ALL MET TOGETHER, FROM TIME TO TIME, 
AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


From “When the Camp Fire Burns,” by John Hubert Cornyn 
(Little, Brown) 


and monsters in the starry skies. 

Presently they began to make up 

tales concerning the stars and in 

time each star and group of stars 
had an interesting story for 
them. 

And don’t you want to recog- 
nize the Pleiades after this 
description? 

The charm and witchery of 
these twinkling timorous stars 
have come down to us through 
the ages, and even in this later 
day, when men seldom raise their 
eyes to behold the beauty that 
the night skies reveal, the Plei- 
ades fascinate and delight all who 
behold them. 


There is always the thrill of 
potential discovery in star-gaz- 
ing, for some parts of the sky are 
“famous as marking the place 
where many brilliant new stars 
have appeared. . . . Perhaps you, 
too, will win fame as the dis- 
coverer of a Nova. Who knows?” 
A remarkable book, of infinite 
value and great fascination. 

“When the Camp Fire Burns,” 
by John Hubert Cornyn,(?) is’ 
vastly superior to its title. A 
camp fire’s charms are many, but 
so much has been written about 
camp fires and around camp fires 
that the title means absolutely 
nothing. It might be any kind 
of a book. But the minute you 
begin the book and hear of the 
story-telling group, the French 
half-breed, the Indian chief, Iagoo 
the great Indian story-teller and 
the Indian doctor, gathered about 
the wigwam fire in the Canadian 
woods, who told their tales to 


the few white people listening, your interest becomes keen, 
At once you are introduced to Glooskap, who smokes his pipe 


When you go out of doors on a clear night, when the moon is not 
shining, you see the sky dotted with gleaming points of light. . . . 
Some are as brilliant as the brightest jewels, while others are so 
dim and faint we can scarcely see them. They are scattered all over 
the sky like little pin-pricks in a great black curtain through which 
we see the gleam of a beautiful land of golden light beyond. 


Can you stay indoors on a starry night after that—or this? 


Many of you, I feel sure, have watched the clouds in the summer 
time as they drifted slowly across the blue sky, for all the world like 
huge white birds or boats. Borne along by the gentle breezes, they 
lazily sailed along, and as you gazed at them you saw their edges form 
to your fancy quaint and curious faces and figures and animals, 
strange and well-known, and possibly you saw in the changing folds 
of the fleecy clouds the towers, and domes, and minarets of mighty 
cities. 

It isnot remarkable, therefore, that the shepherds of old, peering 
upward, should have traced star-pictures on the wonderful curtain 
of the night and that they should fancy that they saw huge giants 


Soe 


Ol 


(}) Tae Boox or THE Srars ror YounG Prope. 
cott. Illustrated. 396 pages. New York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


By William Tyler 


and sends Indian summer and a warm haze over the valley. 
You see him put on his white doeskin moccasins. 


Ornamented were they with the colored quills of the porcupine, 
and on them were wrought the secret symbols that work great magic. 
When he wore these magic moccasins he could outrun the winds; 
could cross great rivers without fording them; could leap from 
mountain peak to mountain peak. Far to the Northland journeyed 
Glooskap, by the fiery light streaming forth from the magic tepee 
of the Maker-of-light. 


So it is he who controls the winds, and, for all his smoking and 
his pipe, he is kept rushingly active attending to the most im- 
portant business of the alternate arrival of summer and winter. 
Here, too, is to be found the explanation of why the animals do 
not talk, and why the dog comes nearer to understanding man 
than any of the others. There lurks, I think, in all of us, some- 
thing of a craving at times for a life more primitive and less 


(Continued on page 52) 


(?) WHEN THE Camp Firr Burns. By John Hubert Cornyn.  Illus- 
trated by George Varian. 223 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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Lincoln as His Partner Knew Him 


(Continued from page 35) 





Nancy Hanks controversy is insignificant—even contemptible. 
Why all this pother? No ancestry can dim—or brighten—the 
august splendor of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Weik tells what was in the campaign note-book that Lin- 
coln carried in the Douglas debate, and prints in facsimile two 
pages of it; and another fascinating facsimile is that of a page of 
Lincoln’s self-made arithmetic. The best account that has yet 
appeared of Lincoln’s marriage is the narrative of that event in 
this entertaining volume. It is curious that Lincoln did not ask 
his father or step-mother to the wedding, tho they lived at no 
great distance; nor does it appear that his parents ever visited 
him in Springfield after he was married. 

Mr. Weik gives specific instances of Lincoln’s marital difficul- 
ties, and the authority for each of them. Indeed, he quotes the 
exact statements that witnesses made to him personally. It is 
this care in giving the source of his information that makes this 
unhappy narrative so impressive. One finds it hard to doubt 
such clear-cut and positive statements of observers who had no 
motive for misrepresentation, no axe of any kind to grind. 

Much new and interesting material as to Lincoln the lawyer is 
given; and again Mr. Weik is careful to state his authority, doing 
a great deal of quoting. However, this part of the book is less 
complete than could be wished. The two valuable books on this 
phase of Lincoln’s career, one by Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill 
and one by Mr. John F. Richards, are more comprehensive. 
Indeed, Mr. Richards’s book, “Lincoln, the Lawyer-Statesman,”’ 
gives a complete list of all the cases of record in which Lincoln’s 
name appears as attorney or of counsel. But Mr. Weik’s narra- 
tive contains intimate and personal facts about Lincoln as a 
practitioner not to be found elsewhere; and these are indis- 
pensable to an understanding of Lincoln. In this respect Mr. 
Weik’s book is invaluable to those who wish to know the man as 
he appeared to his associates at the bar—how he acted, how he 
talked, what clothes he wore, what food he ate, his manners, 
amusements, habits and the like. 

Lincoln’s loathing for small talk; his desire for polite “society,” 
yet his awe of it; his well-known melancholy—these are, of course, 
set forth. The bitter gloom of the man won the sympathy of 
most who beheld it, altho one could wish that Lincoln had kept 
to himself his black despair. During his Springfield career, his 
abysmal sadness, his curious and prolonged fits of unhappiness, 
were purely personal, it appears. This is not so astonishing; but 
it is, perhaps, a little strange that so reticent a man should have 
made public show of his misery. 

We are relieved to find that Mr. Weik’s book is not another 
“interpretation,” except as facts interpret that astounding and 
contradictory character. We have had more than enough of 
“interpretations’—more than enough of “psychological” bi- 
ography and history. Such analyses of human beings are sheer 
guess-work. Let us have the facts and nothing but the facts— 
they are the real interpreters of character and conduct, the only 
genuine spokesmen of truth. And it is facts that Mr. Weik gives 
us, albeit many of those facts are not attractive to those who 
demand the impossible and unveracious. In short, here is a 
source-book on Lincoln, and, as such, a book to be welcomed. 

Some criticism might be ventured as to the arrangement of the 
narrative. The facts are not well regimented and made to march 
in unbroken procession. This, of course, is a matter of artistry, 
not substance. Also, the index is inadequate. But, after all, 
these defects do not materially detract from the historical worth 
of the data presented. 

It will be interesting to observe how the public receives this 
unusual volume. It may be important to know whether the 
stupefying spell has lifted from the American mind, a spell which 
for many years made us intolerant of any truth that seemed in- 
consistent with what we were taught to believe were beautiful 
“ideals,” no matter if those so-called ideals were largely artificial 
and woven by a holier-than-thou imagination. 
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Have you noticed how many ef them are McBride 
publications? Here are a few recent novels that will 
appeal to them and to you. 


NOW READY 


@ The Eagle’s Shadow 


By James Branch Cabell 


She said ‘“‘damn’’—did Margaret; said it twice in fact, and wasn’t a bit 
ashamed of herself. That was in the year 1904, when young Mr. James 
Branch Cabell’s first novel appeared. Immediately a storm arose: 
nineteen letters were written to—and published in—The New York Times, 
protesting against Mr. Cabell’s foul slander upon American womanhood. 


In this revised edition of Mr. Cabell’s first novel the fair Margaret still 
says ‘‘damn’’—and does other things less reprehensible but very amusing. 
The book is a charming trifle, with, however, more than a hint of the wit 
and urbanity and the ironic humor of Cabell’s later books. 


With an introduction by Edwin Bjorkman, and an “appendix: about 
morals,” containing the famous letters of protest. $2net. Postage extra. 


@ Barnabé and His Whale 


By Renée Thevenin 
Translated from the French by Ben Ray Redman 


What is one to say of a book in which the principal characters are a vagabond, 
a professor of paleontology, a beautiful seamstress in distress, a baby hip- 
popotamus, a band of villainous apaches, and sundry other curious crea- 
tures—never forgetting the whale? We do not pretend to be able to 
describe it, and there is no other book to which it can be compared. But 
here, for those who appreciate the most delicate burlesque (and for no 
others) is—why, in fact, Barnabe and His Whale. $2net. Postage extra. 


Apparently Elmer Davis’ rollicking yarn of Mark O’Rell and his attempt 
to recapture the spirit of old times is going to continue to grow in popu- 
larity throughout the fall. It’s now in its fourth large printing and will 
soon go to press again. One reason for its popularity is that it is a splendid 
book to read aloud: Another is that even if you can’t read it to your friends, 
you are certain to recommend it to them. 












Times 


Have 
Changed 


By 
Elmer Davis 


$2.00 


READY SHORTLY 


The novel on which is based Norma Talmadge’s famous screen-drama 


@ Ashes of Vengeance 
By H. B. Somerville 


A glowing romance of the old days in France, of the age-old feud between 
the houses of Vrieac and La Roche, and of how, out of bondage, came 
a great love. 

Ashes of Vengeance is a tale that will take you out of the present into 
a more spacious day, when men loved and hated fiercely and life was ever 
dangerous but ever zestful. It is a book filled with romantic adventures 
in the best tradition, and with a love-story which will ensnare your own 
emotions. 

As a screen drama—one of the most elaborate ever filmed—it has already 
thrilled and delighted thousands of spectators. Here, in its original form, 
as a novel, it will enthrall every one who responds to the books of Sabatini, 
Farnol and the masters of romance of the past. $2net. Postage extra. 


Ask your bookseller to tell you of the 
Ashes of Vengeance prize contest. 


Our fall list contains new books by James Branch Cabell, Robert Nathan, 
Norman Douglas, Hilaire Belloc, Burton Rascoe, Maurice Level, Isabel 
Ostrander and many others. Send for a copy of our fall announcement. 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
Pablishers 7 West 16th St. New York 
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New Books ‘at Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 50) 


conventionalized. So it is, perhaps, that a book of Indian tales 
meets a rather silent tho keenly responsive chord in each of its 
readers—particularly when the tales are told, as these are, with 
the spirit and the magic of the great woods behind them. 

“The Way of the Wild,” by Clarence Hawkes,(*) is a collection 
of animal stories, all of which are accurate and true. It makes 
them the more interesting. I am reminded of a keeper in the 
New York Zoological Gardens who protested vigorously against 
nature-faking in children’s stories. “It is so unnecessary,” he 
said. “Not a writer could make up things more interesting than 
animals do.”’ Here are stories of humor, such as “The Crow 
Convention”? and “What Puzzled the Robins,’ and simple 
episodes of dramatic consequence to the birds or animals. There 
is the muskrat, among those who take precautions against the 
hard winter. He makes a house of roots and plants and builds 
it in larger proportions than his summer needs require, but when 
winter comes he eats his spare rooms and by springtime he has 
barely more than a one-room cottage left. The author writes 
enthusiastically about his animal-people and makes them all 
worth knowing. 

“Sandy Oorang,” an Airedale dog, has been permitted to tell 
his own story, tho Horace Lytle(*) translates it into our language 
for us. Sandy’s life was too interesting for him to have kept it 
to himself. He is to be congratulated both on his powers as a 
story-teller and on his choice of a translator. There are other 
stories in the book, entertainingly told, but Sandy is the best of all. 

“Ten Minutes by the Clock, and Three Other Children’s 
Plays for Outdoor and Indoor Production,” by Alice C. D. 
Riley,(°) are gay and sprightly, tho Louise Ayres Garnett’s “Three 
to Make Ready”’ are more perfectly rounded. 

“Captain Pluck,” by Isla May Mullins,(®) is the story of a 
boy whose parents, at his birth, prayed that he might become a 
preacher, and whose own prayers were answered at the conclu- 
sion of the story. It is a book which would make a good Sunday- 


> 


) Tae Way or tHE Wiip. By Clarence Hawkes. With an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Thompson Seton. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
280 pages. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 


(4) Sanpy Ooranc. By Horace Lytle. Illustrated. 257 pages. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.75. 

() Ten Minutes By THE CLocK, AND THREE Oraer PLays FOR 
OurpoorR AND Indoor Propuction. By Alice C D. Riley. With an 
Introduction and General Notes on Production by Cora Mel Patten. 
216 pages. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 

(°) Capratn Prucx. By Isla May Mullins. 235 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


New York: 





RIVAL 


MONARCHS OF MOOSE LAKES 


From “Sandy Oorang and Other Stories,” by Horace Lytle. 


(R. F. Fenno & Co.) 





I DISCOVERED ANOTHER RED SQUIRREL 
From “The Way of the Wild,” by Clarence Hawkes. (Jacobs & Co.) 


school prize. Children never read the books they receive as 
Sunday-school prizes. 

Four serials now running in the St. Nicholas Magazine are to 
be published this autumn by the Century Company. “The 
Last Parrakeet,” by George Inness Hartley, is the story of a hunt 
by two boys for a rare species of Carolina parrakeet. While 
searching they meet alligators, egrets, bears and panthers, and, 
as may be gathered, adventures. “A Continental Dollar,” by 

Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur 

Knipe, is a vividly written story of the time 

of General Washington. “Tranquillity 
- House,” by Augusta Huiell Seaman, is just 

beginning to get under way serially. Mrs. 

Seaman is one of the few successful writers of 

girls’ stories; she understands girls, a quite 

obviously essential requirement. ‘“ Nid and 

Nod,” by Ralph Henry Barbour, is a boys’ 

story, but it was a young girl who hap- 

pened to be discussing it with me the other 
day, and who told me it was her favorite. 

“T can hardly wait for the magazine to 

come, and I am so happy when it 

does—and then have a dreadful time 
waiting for another whole month to 
pass,” was what she replied when I asked 
her why it was she liked it best. All 
these stories move swiftly and are well 
written. 

On the whole, the children’s book-news 
this time is very good. 

Mary Grauam Bonner. 
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The Novelist Who Never Wrote 
a Potboiler 


(Continued from page 37) 


particularly interesting, because it suggests a difference between 
American and British contemporary literature. 


Truth lies partly in the sense of proportion. A reason why 
Galsworthy is one of the leaders of modern literature is because 
he has above everything else the sense of balance. He has been 
called a radical and a socialist, but he is neither; he has no more 
faith in political parties than in the church. He particularly 
dislikes the Reactionary because of the complacency that so often 
accompanies that attitude. But, altho he has repeatedly at- 
tacked the patrician element in social and political life, his suc- 


cess as an artist is owing largely to the fact that he is himself so | 


thoroughly patrician. He has in his blood centuries of good 
breeding, and his formal education was precisely that of the 
English gentleman. Now add to the high-bred Englishman’s 


love of moderation and reserve the creative impulse, and you get | 


the right combination to interpret life. “The Forsyte Saga” 
in the field of the novel, “Strife’’ and “The Pigeon”’ in the field 
of drama, are particularly characteristic of Galsworthy. There 
we taste what he wants us to taste in all his works, his par- 
ticular “flavor.” 


There is the same difference between Wells and Galsworthy 
that separates Wells from a writer I know, who said to me, 
“Wells dislikes humanity, but thinks it can be improved; I love 
humanity, but think it is unimprovable.” I suppose he meant 
that the average man will go on lying, cursing, drinking, drab- 
bing, but he is lovable for all that. 


Galsworthy endeavors to root two things out of his mind: 
prejudice and dogma. He is nearer his ideal than most writers, 
but has never attained. The only novelist who was apparently 
completely devoid of this mental furniture was Turgenev, and he 
was unique in that as in so many other ways. That Galsworthy 
is prejudiced against the priesthood is clear enough in “Saint’s 
Progress,” and is unconsciously revealed in a curious sentence to 
be found in the defensive preface to “The Dark Flower”: “ Mor- 
alists, preachers, judges, business men, are all essential advocates 
of the status quo.” How long is it since Galsworthy went to 
church? If there is one thing of which Christianity and its 
soldiers are not advocates, it is the status quo. The status quo is 
irreconcilable with Christian teaching. If ministers are advo- 
cates of the status quo, why should they preach? 

So much for prejudice. Now for dogma. In the preface to 
“Five Tales,” he writes: “In spring, in early autumn, too, who 
does not feel himself haunted, looking upon sky and fields, rocks, 
trees, and moorlands—haunted by the Spirit of Nature, tho he 
knows there is no such thing, and that what he is haunted by 
is, in truth, some emanation of his own longings?” How does he 
know there is no such thing? There can be no knowledge without 
verification. 

Still, Galsworthy is freer from prejudice and dogma than most 
novelists. Indeed, it is curious that with such burning, pas- 
sionate sympathy for the poor, for the downtrodden, and for all 
victims of social and legal injustice, a sympathy quite as warm 
as that of Dickens, he should contrive to retain so fine a poise. 
It is once more largely owing to his English birth and education; 
it is the residuum of Harrow and Oxford, the unmistakable mark 
of the patrician. Furthermore, in Galsworthy, emotional is 
matched with intellectual power. This double endowment was his; 
he learned the technique of thenovel and the drama by hard work. 

To-day he stands by common consent in the front row of living 
novelists and dramatists; he has never written a potboiler; he is 
a free manandin the plenitude of his powers. Itis possible that in 


the future he will produce something that will carry his fame to an | 


Whatever he chooses to write will be worth 
the world’s attention. For he is a student of life, clear-sighted, 
sympathetic, honest. And his temperament has just that tang 
of “suitable irony”’ which gives to his books a saline preservative. 
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Dodd, Mead Books 


Dodd, Mead & Company are privileged 
to announce that they have become the 
publishers in America for 


SIR HALL CAINE 


whose new novel 


The Woman of Knockaloe 


will be issued late in September 





By GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Oliver October 


author of ‘‘ Viola Gwyn,” “ Graustark,”’ etc. 


Again the famous weaver of romance tells a tensely interesting 
story—a tale of high adventure, mystery and love—vibrant 
with the unforgetable qualities of ‘‘Graustark.” $2.00 


e e 
The Singing Bone 
By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN, author of 
“The Vanishing Man,” etc. 


Something new in detective fiction. You see each step of the 
criminal leading up to the crime, and then you follow a clever 
sleuth in his work of tracking down the guilty one. $1.75 


No Need to Stammer 


By H. ST. JOHN RUMSEY, M.A. 
Out of his wide experience treating those who suffer from 
stammering, the author has written a clear and simple explana- 
tion of the methods for correcting this condition. $1.25 


My Adventures in Bolshevik 
Russia By ODETTE KEUN 


First-hand information of presént conditions in Russia as 
described by a woman who came into contact with many 
Soviet leaders and dramatic events. $2.50 


A Woman’s Impressions of 
German New Guinea 


By LILIAN OVERELL 


The author tells the story of her thrilling adventures among 
the aborigines of the interior of New Guinea among whom she 
spent several eventful years. Fully illustrated. $4.00 


Etching Craft 


By W. P. ROBINS, R. E. 


One of the foremost authorities on etching presents a compre- 
hensive guide for students and collectors. Wath 115 ilustra- 
tions. $7.50 


Candles in the Wind 


By MAUDE DIVER, author of “Far 
to Seek,” etc. 
This famous story of Anglo-Indian army life has been in such 
wide demand that it is now reissued in a new edition. $2.00 


A Daughter of the Vine 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author 
of “Black Oxen,” etc. 
The early days of California form the setting of this gripping 
novel, now republished after being out of print a number of 
years. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
445 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Publishers since 1839 
D 
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When Business is at Odds with Matrimony 
By Louise Maunsell Field 


HE modern business woman, 
efficient, energetic, independent 
and self-supporting, is an in- 
dividual whom many of our more or less 
popular novelists would seem, in the 
familiar phrase, to view with alarm. 
“This Freedom” purported to reveal 
the direful effects of a mother’s profes- 
sional preoccupations upon her youthful 
progeny; the point of view of “ Bread,’’(*) 
is somewhat different. 

Briefly stated, these would seem to be 
Mr. Norris’s two principal arguments: 
First, that only fear of starvation can be 
safely relied upon to hold a woman 
securely within the bonds of matrimony; 
if she has supported herself once, and 
knows that she is capable of supporting 
herself again, she will not work hard 
enough to make her marriage a success— 
which, to judge from the illustration Mr. 
Norris gives us in the case of Martin and 
Jeannette, would seem to imply a willing- 
ness to make all the sacrifices and endure 
all the discomforts. Aware that she can if 
necessary feed, clothe and house herself 
by her own efforts, a woman becomes 
critical; moreover, “her mind is dis- 
torted by having known what it means to 
be financially her own mistress.” The 
author’s second argument is that there 
isn’t much for women in business any- 
way, since at the best they are never 
anything like as well paid as men are, 
and prettiness has more to do with 
getting and keeping a job than the 
ability to do the work. “The more 
faded a woman becomes, the less she is wanted around an office.” 

All of which Mr. Norris illustrates, or perhaps it would be more 
nearly accurate to say, professes to illustrate, by the life-history 
of Jeannette Sturgis. When we first meet her she is a girl of 
about eighteen, living with her younger sister and her widowed 
mother, a hard-working, underpaid little music teacher, in a flat 
in the West Nineties. Capable, energetic, ambitious and very 
handsome, Jeannette presently tires of living on her mother and 
her mother’s meager earnings, and insists upon going to work. 
After a course in a business school she gets a place in a publishing 
house. A love affair intervenes, but presently she goes to work 
in another publishing house, becoming its president’s private 
secretary. Then she meets Martin Devlin, handsome, good- 
humored, persistent and persuasive. He falls in love with her, 
and tho she is reluctant to give up her job, she is very much in 
love with him, and eventually they are married. 

Martin Devlin is apparently intended to be a fair specimen of 
the average man; he has the qualities which make for easy popu- 
larity, but he is selfish and self-centered, inconsiderate, narrow- 
minded, unintelligent, dogmatic, weak, untruthful and unreliable. 
Jeannette, naturally thrifty, and with the wage-earning woman’s 


appreciation of the value of money, struggles to get and to keep ° 


out of debt; but Martin is a spendthrift and a gambler. He 


(}) Brean. By Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





CHARLES G. NORRIS 


makes promises, and breaks them. In 
the effort to pay off what they owe, se 
makes sacrifices “cleaning, cookin’, 
washing dishes, denying herself clothes 
and even trips to the city to see her 
mother,” only to learn that Martin has 
lied to her, broken his promise to give up 
a certain expensive pleasure, and later, 
that he has lost so much at poker that he 
is unable to pay more than a portion of 
the rent. Then, after various other 
things have happened, Jeannette’s old 
job is offered her again; thereupon Martin 
“forced her then and_ there to choose 
between the job and himself.’ She 
chooses the job, and many readers will 
feel that she thereby showed excellent 
sense. ; 

Up to this point the novel is convine- 
ing, and the characters and situations 
well developed. Jeannette herself is 
likable and human; her hard-working 
little mother wins one’s affections, and it 
is a pleasure to read of her naive delight 
in the “good times” Jeannette was pres- 
ently able to give her. Martin and his 
very commonplace friends, the “bunch” 
at Cohasset Beach Jeannette thought 
so cheap, the offices in which she worked 
—all these are pictured with photo- 
graphic accuracy. Slow in movement, 
with a superabundance of detail, the 
book nevertheless succeeds in holding 
the reader’s interest fairly well. Follow- 
ing closely the fortunes of one character, 
it escapes the scrappiness of “Brass,” 
and it is also better written. If Mr. 
Norris’s style still lacks distinction, it has at any rate greatly 
improved. Moreover, he has been wise enough to remain strictly 
within the limits of the class he understands and can portray. 

But with the opening of the third of the three “Books” into 
which the novel is divided, deterioration sets in. Now the time 
has come when Mr. Norris attempts to demonstrate that Jean- 
nette is all wrong, has been wrong from the beginning, And in~ 
this attempt verisimilitude and probability go by the board, while — 
the author’s hand is continually in evidence, manipulating char- 
acters and events. Martin’s success, social and financial, is alto- 
gether unconvincing; so is Jeannette’s behavior. And tho it is 
possible that an executive who within a few years had doubled the 
profits of an important department could not command more than 
450 a week, solely because of her sex, it seems doubtful. And in 
spite of the very trite contrast drawn at the end betwéen the 
dinner at Martin’s house, well cooked and served by a white- 
capped maid, and Jeannette’s return to her “walk-up,” poor food 
and the companionship of the cat, one still feels that she was 
better off than she could ever have been as the wife of such an 
unspeakable cad as Martin Devlin proved himself by that last 
despicable act which even he felt it necessary to excuse, tho the 
only excuse he could find was that it had enabled him to - 
obtain what he wanted. But the values of the book are almost 
all material. 

Contrasted with Jeannette is gentle Alice, her sister, who married 
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a weakling, had five children and a long, sordid struggle, but at | 


the last was much envied by the business woman. It is Alice’s 
daughter Etta who toward the end gives Jeannette a chance to 
voice her conclusions. Etta cries: “I want to make my own way 
in the world, and not be obliged to stick around home until a 
man with enough money comes along and asks me to marry! 
5 There’s no reason why I shouldn’t help out at home.” 
To which Jeannette, or rather the author, responds that financial 
independence is a dangerous thing, and that “waiting within the 
shelter of her own home for the man she’ll some day come to love 
and who will love her is the best and wisest course for a girl to 
follow.” 

This view-point is still further elaborated later on; Jeannette 
declares that “the country is being deprived of homes and chil- 
dren because of this great invasion of women into business,” tho 
she concedes that when they are over thirty, women might be 
allowed employment in certain restricted lines. But she never 
suggests that wealthy parents should disown their daughters 
after marriage in order to make them financially dependent on 
their husbands, nor does she ever seem to perceive that the 
marriage which holds fast only, or principally, because it is the 
wife’s sole means of keeping a roof over her head is a pretty sordid 
affair. a 

This book, intended as a protest against women in business, is 
in truth an arraignment of men in general, at which many women, 
women who have had self-sacrificing fathers, devoted husbands 
or loyal sons, will feel inclined to protest, and to protest bitterly. 
Practically to declare that a man must depend mainly on his wife’s 
financial need to prevent her from leaving him is being decidedly 
severe on the man. 


Martin was fifth-rate; it was his selfishness that wrecked 
his marriage, not the fact that Jeannette was capable of self- 
support; his broken promises were what prevented the birth 
of the child, to prepare properly for whose coming Jeannette 
was willing to sacrifice so much. Incontestably, the fact that she 
has money of her own, or can earn enough for herself, has made 
many a woman less inclined to snatch at the first chance of 
matrimony offered, enabled many a woman to free herself from 
an obnoxious tie. But what sort of a marriage is it—and that 
there are many such marriages no one can deny—which is to the 
wife merely, or in fact to any extent, a means of earning her 
“Bread’’? 


The Phrase-Maker’s Art 
HRASE-MAKING is the life-blood of literary artistry. Pro- 


fessor Carew, realizing that this important subject has never 
received adequate attention in our country, has prepared a text- 
book on “The Art of Phrasing in English Composition,” which 


should be useful alike to the high-school student and to the, 


general public. 
His method is to give a systematic grouping to aes and turns 


of expression met with in current literature, and to analyze these | 


and formulate a few simple rules from them, by means of which 
the student can master the most vivid phrase-forms and achieve 
variety in modes of expression. Thus there are chapters on 
Noun Phrases, Adjective Phrases, Verb Phrases, with all their 


varieties and with an abundance of good examples. Especially | 


happy is the manner in which Mr. Carew has brought out the 
added power that lies in a skilful use of the abstract noun with a 
preposition, instead of the common adjectival form; e. g., “swayed 
by caprice” instead of “ capricious,” or “athrob with life” instead 
of “alive.” Composition exercises have been inserted to meet 
class-room requirements. Even a cursory reading of the book 
will enrich the vocabulary of any serious student of literary 
expression. 





THe Arr or PHrasinc IN EneiisH Composition. By Paul T. 
Carew, Ph.D., LL.D., Associate Professor of English Literature, Ford- 
ham University. Boston: The Stratford Co. $1.90. 





By MARGARET 
PRESCOTT 
MONTAGUE 


In this absorbing story a man 
and woman, swept by a tide 
of passion into deep water, 
find their true souls. 


At all booksellers, $1.90 
The Atlantic Monthly Press 
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Tue life of a book 
is measured by the 
life of its binding. 
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With the Makers of Books in America 
Vv. The House of Appleton 


N HIS “Fifty Years Among Authors, Books and Publishers” 
—that ponderous volume of publishing recollections brought 
out nearly forty years ago—J. C. Derby said that the firm 

of D. Appleton & Co. “stands without a rival in America and 
probably in the world, in the variety and entirety of its publi- 
cations.” 

There is no doubt that the Appletons have long enjoyed a front- 
rank prestige in the publishing business, not only because of the 
volume of their output, but because of the quality and timeliness 
of their publications. An Appleton book—if we view it in the 
light of its predecessors—enjoys an a priori distinction. There 
is behind it a tradition of editorial judgment which has ripened 
on such conspicuous triumphs as General Sherman’s Memoirs; 
the Autobiography of William H. Seward, Secretary of State in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet; Disraeli’s novel, ‘“ Lothair,’’ and—‘ David 
Harum.” The publication of the last-named book was, by the 
way, one of those fortunate ventures that sometimes meet with 
unexpected rewards. When Edward N. Westcott (how many 
people could recall offhand the author’s name?) submitted his 
manuscript to the Appletons he was on the verge of despair. 
The pages were worn and thumb-marked: the book had been re- 
jected by practically every other publisher. But the Appletons 
were quick to perceive its remarkable qualities, and after the 
author had made some changes and eliminations which were 
suggested, it was decided to publish the novel. Westcott, how- 
ever, had been seriously ill, and he died before his book made 
its appearance. The success of ‘ David Harum”’ was sensational, 
and led to the sale of more than a million copies. 

Daniel Appleton began his career as a dry-goods merchant. 
His association with publishing was, in the beginning, purely 
incidental, in that he established a book-department in his general 
store after he had removed to New York from Boston in 1825. 
Under the supervision of his young son, William H. Appleton, 
the book-business was confined at first to the importation of 
books from England. So ably did young Appleton do his job 
that before long this 
department — over- 
shadowed the rest of 
the business, and 
Mr. Appleton senior 
decided to discon- 
tinue the dry-goods 
and devote the ener- 
gies of the firm to 
the sale of books. 
The business was 
removed to Beek- 
man Street, and in 
1831 the first Apple- 
ton book was pub- 
lished. 

It was a modest 
little volume, no 
larger than a pocket 
prayer-book, called 
“Crumbs from the 
Master’s Table,” 





but in its well timed it 


appeal to the relig- 
ious spirit of the pe- 
riod it quickly took 


hold. 


‘ncouraged 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL SALESROOM OF D. APPLETON & CO.’S BOOKSTORE, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, A HALF A CENTURY AGO 


by this first success, another little book, “Gospel Seeds,” 
was printed; and in 1832, the year during which the Asiatic 
cholera raged so fearfully throughout the country, a third book, 
“The Refuge in Time of Plague and Pestilence,” made its ap- 
pearance. This was also a religious tract, treating of spiritual 
rather than physical affliction, and tho at first its title may have 
misled some, it succeeded nevertheless, and enjoyed an enormous 
sale. 

The few publishing houses which existed in this country in the 
early part of the last century-all found themselves confronted 
with the distressing problem of securing authors whom the public 
would read. As far as American authors were concerned, the 
task was well-nigh hopeless. There were not enough good ones 
to,go around. The alternative to dwindling into unimportance, 
or to going out of business altogether, lay in the foreign market. 
Daniel Appleton recognized this, and he entrusted his son with 
the delicate and responsible job of bearding the British literary 
lions. Young William Appleton, at the mature age of twenty- 
one, embarked for London. There he met Byron, Thackeray, 
Tom Moore, and others whose books he made arrangements to 
import, besides buying up, on his own responsibility, an entire 
edition of a very expensive work called “The Book of Beauty,” 
which subsequently was sold at a good profit in America. The 
results of this trip, in fact, tided the firm over a dubious period 
and placed it in a position to expand its activities with the fruitful 
years which followed. 

There is scarcely any large publishing house of worth which 
has not a strong list of educational text-books. Good text-books 
are a lucrative enterprise, for their market in the schools and col- 
leges is a large and definite one, and their sale, when once estab- 
lished, far outlasts that of the average work of fiction. Early in 
their history the Appletons made a brilliant essay into this field 
with Webster’s Spelling Book. This book, which may be said 
to have been instrumental in making the United States the most 
literate of nations, sold, for many years, more than a million 
copies a year. The 
total sale is said 
to have been in ex- 
cess of 40,000,000 
copies. 

In various ways 
the Appletons have 
shown a genius for 
sensing the public’s 
needs and _ tastes. 
They were highly 
successful with their 
religious —_ publica- 
tions at a time when 
religious sentiment 
ruled men’s thoughts 
and emotions. And 
then, when science 
forced a controversy 
on the hitherto ac- 
cepted teachings of 
religion, the house of - 
Appleton was among 
the first to make the 
work of the great 
scientists accessible 
to the public. 
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It was largely through the efforts of Professor E. L. Youmans, 
the scientist, that D. Appleton & Co. succeeded in capturing the 
works of such great pioneers of thought as Charles Darwin, Her- 
bert Spencer, Thomas Huxley, John Tyndall, W. E. H. Lecky and 
many of their contemporaries. Professor Youmans made many 
trips abroad to arrange with these men for the publication of their 
writings in America, and it was he who later conceived the idea 
of the International Scientific Library, which, under the Appleton 
imprint, contained the best work of practically every important 
scientific thinker of the day. 

During the period of reconstruction following the Civil War 


the Appletons applied their activities to procuring the reminis- | 


cences of the great men who had participated, one way or another, 
in the struggle. They published William H. Seward’s Auto- 


biography, and another book of his, “Travels Around the World,” | 


which netted its author more than $50,000 in royalties, and which, 

according to J. C. Derby, “is believed to have had a larger sale 
than any other travel-book ever published.” Then Jefferson 
Davis’s “ History of the Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment’? was published; also Admiral Porter’s Reminiscences. 
But the most notable achievement of that day was the publication 
of General Sherman’s Memoirs, which, because of its author’s 
prominence, was secured only after vigorous competition. 

George Bancroft’s “History of the United States from the 
Earliest Times to the Formation of the Constitution” was the 
forerunner of several historical works of primary importance which 
were brought out by the Appletons. There was Lecky’s famous 
“History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” and his his- 
tories of rationalism and of European morals; Baron de Meneval’s 
“Memoirs of Napoleon,” and Buckle’s “History of Civilization 
in England.”’ Then, in 1881, came the publication of the first 
volume of John Bach McMaster’s “A History of the People of 
the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War,” a work 
that eventually comprised eight volumes and took thirty-two 
years to complete. It has since been numbered among the great 
historical writings of all time. 

The pioneering enterprise of the Appletons led them into the 
field of medical text-books. They published Sir William Osler’s 
“Principles and Practice of Medicine,’ and the “Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood,’ by the well-known authority, Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt. This latter volume was followed by Dr. 
Holt’s little manual for mothers, “The Care and Feeding of 
Children.” 

In more recent times the Appleton list has included some of 
the most popular novelists in England and America. ‘There are, 
for instance, Robert W. Chambers, Joseph C. Lincoln, David 


Graham Phillips, Edith Wharton, Josephine Daskam Bacon, _ 


Emerson Hough, Zona Gale, George Moore, Hall Caine, E. Temple 
Thurston, and J. C. Snaith, not to mention that most stupendous 
of best sellers, Harold Bell Wright. 

The Appleton business is divided into six departments, each 
complete in itself, and ranging from a spelling book to a cyclo- 
pedia. These departments are: Educational, Medical, Spanish, 
Subscription, Music, and General Trade. 

Probably the most notable Appleton publications during the 
War Period were Brand Whitlock’s “ Belgium,” “The Memoirs 
of the Empress Eugénie,” and J. C. Snaith’s novel, “The Un- 
defeated.”’ Edith Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence” and Zona 
Gale’s “ Miss Lulu Bett” both won Pulitzer Prizes the same year— 
the former as fiction and the latter as a play. And now, as a 
matter of particular interest, the Appletons announce that the 


novel which Brand Whitlock began in the summer of 1914, and | 


which was interrupted by the outbreak of the war, has at last been 
completed and-will be published in the fall under the title of 
“J. Hardin & Son.” 


The Hawthornden Prize, which is awarded annually in En- 
gland to that book which is considered to be the most important 
of the year in imaginative literature, has been awarded to David 
Garnett’s “ Lady into Fox,” published here by Knopf. 















By the author of ‘‘Still Jim” 
“<The Enchanted Canyon,”” ete. 


HONORE WILLSIE’S 


Dramatic Novel of Wyoming 


THE EXILE 
oF THE LARIAT 


As a well-told, exciting story this ranks with the author’s 
“Still Jim” and ‘‘The Enchanted Canyon.” It is like them 
also in its Western setting and spirit. The hero, a fossil-digging 
scientist, led by fate and capable Western women into a political 
campaign, comes up squarely against elemental life, and 
develops through struggle into a national figure. $2.00 


EMILY 
oF NEW MOON 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 













“T like this new novel better than any I’ve written since 
‘Green Gables,’”’ says the author. And certainly the reader, 
young or old, will see in Emily all the charm, the lovableness 
and welcome sense of humor that made Anne of Green Gables 
famous. Every woman who likes to recall her own girlhood 
will delight in this story and want to pass it on to her daughter, 
her niece or any young girl she knows. 2.00 


THE ROAD 
oF DESTINY 


By ELLIS MIDDLETON 


.— 

A lively 18th century romance, whose swift-moving events 
include a thrilling prizefight, a strange encounter with gypsies 
and a duel to the death. ‘‘A well-done story of intrigue and 
adventure. . . . Plenty of vigorous action.”—N, Y. Herald. 


EFFICIENCY 
IN HADES 


By ROBERT B. VALE 
























Something new in fiction is this rollicking tale of an efficiency 
expert who tries to establish the latest mechanical devices and 
modern business methods in Hell. J//ustrated. $1.50 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


By VERNON QUINN 





An unusually beautiful book which describes the natural 
beauty and scenic wonders of America. Mountains, lakes, 
seashore, springs, great canyons, natural bridges, deserts, 
National Monuments—all are described with the accuracy of 
a guidebook and the charm of a delightful travel book. 39 
illustrations. $4.00 
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THE NEW 


HENRY FORD 


An 
Authentic 
Biography 


On War: “There is going to 
be another world war anyway, 
and the United States should 
get into it at the beginning and 
clean them all up!” 


How and why Ford attacked 
the Jews, and why he ceased his 
attacks. 





How he would improve the 
United States Supreme Court. 


The kind of man he would 
make Secretary of the Navy. 


Ford’s attitude towards labor. 


$2.00 Net; by Mail $2.12 


KNOW THE REAL HENRY FORD—READ THIS BOOK 


Ready 


in October 








RECONSTRUCTION 


By J. D. Whelpley 


The author, who has written widely 
on economics, has been engaged upon 
this new work for more than two years, 
and in it he advances some sound and 
practicable ideas for the reconstruc- 
tion of the now seriously dislocated 
affairs of the world. The facts upon 
which he bases his convictions have 
been gathered from first-hand sources 
during his residences in England, 
France, Italy, Germany and Vienna. 





Mr. Whelpley is the author of “The 
Nation as a Land Owner,” “The 
Problem of the Immigrant,” “The 
Trade and Resources of Argentina,” 
“The Trade of the World,” and 
“American Public Opinion.” He has 
also been an extensive contributor to 
American and English magazines. 


Octavo, 400 pages, cloth binding, 
$3.50, net. 
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“The Blue Book of Social Usage’’ 
ETIQUETTE 


In Society, in Business, in Politics, and 
at Home 


By EMILY POST (Mrs. Price Post) 


Information on personal manners and social 
customs in every phase of life, practically from 
the cradle to the grave, is presented, with numer- 
ous photographic illustrations; and as Mrs. 
Post's position as social arbiter is recognized in 
polite society, what she says can be accepted with 
unquestioned authority. One of the ten best 
non-fiction sellers for months. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 646 pages. 
postpaid. 


EATING VITAMINES 


By C. HOUSTON GOUDISS, 
National Authority on Nutrition 


$4, net; $4.78, 


A mighty interesting little volume upon a live 
subject. Gives 200 choice, tested recipes and 
seasonal menus, dishes rich in vitamines—food com- 
binations to promote health. The housewife will 
learn how to avoid the foods that cause gastro- 
intestinal troubles, loss of weight, breaking down 
of organic functions, irritability, anemia, etc. 

“Eating Vitamines’’ will open the door of 
health to the dyspeptic, better health to the 
growing child, the nursing-mother, and all who 
suffer from malnutrition. 


I2zmo. Cloth. Illustrated. rro pages. $1.25, net: 
$1.33, postpaid. 


MORALS AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
By MAX NORDAU 


An English translation by Marie A. Lewenz, 
M. A., Fellow of University College, London, of 
“Biologie der Ethik.”” Morality and law, per- 
sonal morality, collective immorality—in fact, 
the whole question of the source, service, and 
sanctions of morality, as well as the world’s 
conclusions on evolution, are treated with such 
uncommon frankness that the book will thrill and 
enthrall you with its daring concepts as to your 
relations to mankind and the universe. 


8vo. Cloth. 288 pages. $2.75, net; $2.80, post- 
paid. 


“A Desk Book of 


IDIOMS and IDIOMATIC 
PHRASES 


in English Speech and Literature,” by Frank H. 
Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., and Leander J. 
deBekker. You can never know English as it is 
spoken until you know its idiomatic expressions— 
and how they came into our language. This new 
work covers that ground, and to an extent never 
before attempted. 11,000 idioms quoted and 
described. Entertaining as well as educational. 


I2mo. Cloth. 506 pages. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 


GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT 


By H. S. McCAULEY 


Shows you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting publicity. If you've ever 
had a clash with the press, this book will show 
you why, and how to avoid a similar occurrence. 
So far as we know, there is no volume of similar 
nature in print. 

Indispensable to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, teachers, persons in 
society, advertising men, writers, manufacturers, 
and business men. 


Small r2mo. Cloth. 122 pages. Price $1.25, net; 
$1.37, . ostpaid. 


The Industrial Code 


By W. JETT LAUCK and 
CLAUDE S. WATTS 


A presentation, in an unbiased and non- 
partisan way, of the problems in the present 
relations of capital and labor, the principles that 
apply, the enlightened opinion of different social 
and economic groups, and a history of industrial 
developments during the war and since the 
armistice. Furnishes a code of principles for the 
future working relations between labor and 
capital. 

I2mo. Cloth. 576 pages. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.16. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM . 


By JEREMIAH W. JENKS and 
W. JETT LAUCK 


Fifth edition, fully revised and with three new 
chapters by Prof. Rufus D. Smith. Contains all 
Immigration Laws and Regulations from those of 
1917 to the new law of May, 1921. . 

“Not only the best reference work in its field 
that we know of, but so entertainingly written 
that any intelligent citizen will find pleasure and 
profit in its pages.’’"—Herald, Boston. 


I2mo. Cloth. 682 pages. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.16. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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In This Months Fiction Library 


The Late Mattia Pascal 
66 l FU MATTIA PASCAL,” published in Italian in 1904, and 


translated into French and German, caused Pirandello to be 

known in Europe as a great novelist as well as a great 
dramatist. Only now translated into English by Arthur Living- 
ston, it will undoubtedly add greatly to the author’s fame in 
America. Tho written nearly twenty years ago, it is considered 
representative of what “new Italy”’ is doing to-day in literature, 
and places Pirandello with the younger generation. 

As for plot, there is one which sounds absurd when recounted 
in bare details, but, as Pirandello points out in his new preface, 
life is absurd. He adds, “Life, despite its brazen absurdities, 
little and big, has the invaluable privilege of dispensing with that 
idiotic verisimilitude to which Art believes itself in duty bound 
to defer.” Yet this story of a man who dies twice and yet lives, 
told in a vivacious style that never appears quite serious, seems 
to be truth, for the underlying idea is true, just as Mattia Pascal 
seems a real person, for he feels, thinks and acts according to the 
ways of human beings. 

The desire to lead a completely new life, cut off from our pres- 
ent one, comes to many of us, and to Mattia Pascal comes the 
‘opportunity of doing so, when to the world who knew him Mattia 
Pascal dies. “Freedom! Liberty!’’ he cries as he becomes 
Adriano Meis. His soul soars; he considers himself a lucky dog. 
He is a new man, free of an unfortunate miarriage, of past poverty, 
of disagreeable relatives; and any difficulties are “little inconveni- 
ences incident to good fortune.”” He invents a reasonable and not 
easily disproved past and parentage; he changes his looks as much 
as possible to begin with, and at the same time he says to himself: 
“One thing I’ll be mighty careful of. I'll make certain to preserve 
this freedom of mine above all else. I'll seek out paths that are 
ever level and new, and never shall my liberty become sodden with 
troubles.” 

But from the first small cloud, when he can not buy a dog be- 
cause of the difficulties of taking out a license and paying a tax, 
“Freedom” begins to shrink about him. He travels over Italy, 
but always alone, keeping to himself. Having no papers to prove 
identity, he can not get employment. So he goes to Rome, where 
he is unknown, and settles down to a quiet existence, making a 
new circle of acquaintances—but a circle small because of fear. 
Constantly on guard, restless, he leads a circumscribed life. He 
does not, however, realize to the full the prison he lives in, bound 
to his other self, until he loves and is loved, yet knows he is not 
free. Adriano Meis can not go on living, deprived of the privileges 
and joys of a free man; he who was Mattia Pascal must still be 
Mattia Pascal. He does not spend much time in philosophizing, 
but there is much human philosophy in the pages of his story. 
And he pauses between two existences to say: “What a crazy 
notion! The idea of supposing I could ever live apart from my 
original personality! ... ‘Freedom! Freedom!’ So I had 
said—thinking of it as a liberation from all that had been! Free- 
dom! Bah!” 

Yet Adriano Meis, too, has lived—we can not escape from any 

part of our existence. There is a subtle contrast between the two 
existences, and especially between the two loves. The Romilda 
whom he had, and the Adriana whom he came near to having— 
there is some comment here the author does not make, but leaves 
for the reader to feel. 

Tho the story is local, and the characters and situations strongly 
Italian, the theme is universal. The characters are analyzed with 
keen psychology, yet there is a laugh with every thrust, a laugh 
not at but with humanity; an understanding of the desires and 


almost hopeless struggles of men and women. ‘The gaiety of the 
style is the gaiety of one who sees below the surface of things, 
and feels the world’s sadness, yet smiles brightly, tho perhaps 
a little bitterly. Pirandello has been called a pessimist and he has 
been called a humorist, but he is both and more—he is an observer 
with a cynical intellect and a gentle, kindly heart. 

HLIZABETH STEAD TABER. 





Tue Late Marrta PAscat. 
Arthur Livingston. 3521 pages. 


By Luigi Pirandello. Translated by 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Seven for a Secret 
Mee: WEBB’S “Seven for a Secret” is simple enough, the 


story of a man’s love for a woman who does not know till 

too late that she loves him in return, and of the results of 
this discovery inherself. And simple isits setting in the wild, dark 
moors that lie between “the dimpled land of England and the 
gaunt purple heights of Wales—half in Faery and half out of it.” 
But the book is a beautiful book, with a noble beauty, a high 
quality. For Mrs. Webb feels the fineness and greatness of human 
life. To her the forces that sway men and women, bending them 
toward good or evil, the call that leads one man to the sacrifice 
and another to destruction, the impulses of passion, of curiosity, 
of adventure, are things to wonder at and to approach with awe. 

The book is dominated by the clean strength and courage, the 
generous soul and simple but understanding spirit of Robert Ride- 
out, the young cowman-shepherd of Dysgwlfas Farm. Mrs. Webb 
has done a difficult thing in the making of this young man, with 
his poet’s heart, his essential loneliness of spirit, his superb devo- 
tion to the woman he loves, his deep-set sense of humor and 
delightful attraction. She has shown him handsome and yet kept 
him a man, a thing not often achieved by a woman; she has made 
him noble and avoided the faintest hint of priggishness, a thing 
still rarer. She has had an equal success with Gillian, the girl 
Robert loves, for, tho we are clearly shown all her littleness, we 
feel her fascination, her love of life, her essential wholesomeness 
and purity. Gillian is adorable, and the more so because she is SO 
faulty, so unreasonable, so keen to grasp all that life can offer, 
even to force the offer when it proves reluctant. It is the love 
between these two that makes the warp of the story. No easy 
love. Robert is unconscious of it till long after it has filled his 
heart. As for Gillian, she wants naught of love and marriage. 
She is set toward great achievements. She has a voice, golden 
and delicious, and with this she intends to subdue the world. 

It was to Robert alone that she confided her desires, if not her 
actual plans. And Robert listened, doubted, but said nothing. 
Or he told her one of his poems, made as he strode the moors or 
sat in his cottage of an evening. 


I took my little harp in hand, 

I wandered up and down the land, 
Up and down a many years. 

But howsoever far I’d roam, 

I couldna find the smiles and tears 
Of whome. 

And every quiet evenfall 

I'd hear a call, 

Like creatures crying in their pain, 
Come whome again! 


Fortunately Mrs. Webb has given many of these exquisite 
songs of Robert’s—many of them made to Gillian, but not told to 


her. For Gillian, caught by that life of which she demanded so 
much, wanders far from Robert and his singing. 
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Mrs. Webb shows how Gillian, blinded by self and the desire 
to get rather than to give; fails to see the deep-flowing stream of 
Robert’s love and is fascinated by the common allure of Ralph’s 
lustful passion for her Ralph’ has come fresh to the country, 
and comes rich and good-looking, to buy the old inn and set up 
there with his two servants, a strange broken little maid called 
Ruth, who is dumb, and a sardonic old man, Fringal, a creature 
whose evil soul seems to show through his bent body. There is 
a mystery about the three of them, and Gillian is too sensitive not 
to feel the menace they exhale, but Ralph’s headlong love-making 
sets her afire and hurries her the more because of the unguessed 
love in her heart for Robert. So Robert stands by and sees the 
woman he loves married to the wrong man, believing she loves 
that man. For she has told him so, and that was the second step 
in her understanding of what love is. For she saw in Robert’s 
face that should she say that Ralph had made her stay unwillingly 
that night at the mn, Robert would kill him—and then Robert 
would have to die. From this point the book takes a more tragic 
way, tho it is not a tragedy. 

Up to the very last chapter the book maintains its level, and 
even, in one scene between Robert and Gillian, rises above it. 
But that last chapter is in the nature of a makeshift, and you read 
it almost with a gasp of astonishment. In it Mrs. Webb suddenly 
drops her book with a gesture of what looks like petulance. She 
ends it before the end has come, hurriedly and carelessly. The 
evil-doers are packed off in one direction and the good herded in 
another. Loose ends are gathered and twisted into an untidy knot. 
Bad as this chapter is, it has its flashes of poetry, because Mrs. 
Webb can not entirely withhold beauty from anything she does. 
But it is an unforgivable bit in a book of so great a sincerity and 
SO overpowering a conviction that one has the right to expect it 
to touch perfection at the close. 

My advice is to leave that last chapter unread—all, at any rate, 
save the final paragraph. And to give good and hearty thanks for 
a book that plunges you into the deep, clear waters of life, and 
that reveals, if not the secret that can never be told, at least the 
beauty that shrouds that secret and the mystery in which it moves. 

Hal: 


SEVEN FOR A SECRET. By Mary Webb New York: George H. Doran 
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Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours 
ILAIRE BELLOC, in his preface to “Kai-Lung’s Golden 


Hours,” speaks with a heartfelt enthusiasm of the joy 
yielded by perfection, of the delight in the “ finished thing.” He 
adds: “Unconstructed writing is at orice worthless and ephem- 
eral. and nearly the whole of our modern English writing is un- 
constructed.” In the earlier book by Ernest Bramah, to give the 
author his pen-name, this end was reached, and it is again reached 
in the new book, written some twenty years later. Here too we 
find a particular effect of humor by the use of a foreign conven- 
tion, the Chinese convention, in the English tongue, a certain 
effect of philosophy, and at the same time a certain completed in- 
terest of fiction, of a short epic. The books are two parts of one 
tale, tho the two stories they tell are quite different and do not 
depend upon each other. But both have the same magic, the 
same atmosphere and the same romance. Both too are written 
in a style so golden and harmonious that it seems a pity Chinese 
and English are not more frequently welded together, the marriage 
turning out so felicitously in this case. Turn anywhere and you 
find such passages as the following. 


So far Kiau-Sun had sung only of things that men knew dimly 
through a web of time, but the melody of his voice and the valors of 
the deeds he told had held their minds. Now he began skilfully to 
intertwine among the narration scenes and doings that were near to 
all—of the coming of Spring across the mountains that surround the 
capital; sunrise on the great lagoon, with the splash of oars and the 
cormorants in flight; the Festival of Boats and of Lanterns, their 
daily task, and the reward each saw beyond Finally he spoke quite 
definitely of the homes awaiting their return, the mulberry tree about 


the gate, the fire then burning on the hearth, the pictures on the 
walls, the ancestral tablets, and the voices calling each. 


There is a distinct pleasure in reading such a passage, and of 
such passages the book is made. They do not halt the narrative, 
which flows strong and splendid, like a river in spring, presenting 
an endless succession of figures and incidents, each clearly drawn 
and filled with vitality. Kai-Lung is a youth of the most engag- 
ing, while the exquisite Golden Mouse, whom he loves, and 
who helps him through a series of deadly perils by her wit and 
her good counsel, is a person whom to know is to love. 

The tale is written in the form of the Arabian N ights. That is to 
say, Kai-Lung, caught and held by his enemy, the implacable and 
despicable Ming-Shu, contrives day by day to put off the fatal 
consummation by the telling of stories, stories that are not only 
full of wonder and enchantment, but of a shrewd and telling wis- 
dom and a keen insight into the motives and inspirations of the 
human heart. Kai-Lung is a wanderer, a teller of tales to the 
people, who in the pursuit of his harmless calling falls prisoner to 
the evil Ming, but not before the Golden Mouse has had time to 
see him and to love him. He of course loves her, but it is a long 
while before they tell each other of their mutual passion. 

The enjoyment of the book, however, does not depend upon the 
story it tells, or rather the many stories. It is in the effect of en- 
chantment it gives, and which never wavers. You are constantly 
chuckling at the apt hits, the neat retorts, the sly yet kindly 
pricks to human weaknesses and vanities, and you are also com- 
pletely mastered by the spell of the book. It leads you surely and 
securely into the life it presents, and keeps you there, all the more 
certainly because the problems and the ideals are the same, after 
all, as those you know in the environment that is your own. 

Mr. Belloc tells us that he has not only given the first of the. 
Kai-Lung books, “The Wallet of Kai-Lung,” to many different 
friends, but that he has himself read the volume more often 
than he canremember. It is a book that, he says, one incorporates | 
into oneself, rather than reads. 

There will probably be many who do not care for Kai-Lung and 
his adventures, and to whom the delightful humor and fantasy in 
which these are swathed will not be apparent. This must neces-_ 
sarily be so with any work of art so individual and original as the 
book Bramah has written. This very fact will witness on the 
other side, however. Those who love it will also be numerous, 
and they will love it mightily, There are not likely to be half 
measures in the matter. Neither of the two factions will haye 
patience the one with the other on the subject. But those who do 
love it can afford to be generous. For them there is so great a 
delight in the book, so delicious an enjoyment of its peculiar 
charm, that they can pity those who can not find these things. 
All I expect to do is to indicate to those who will find in it an 
equal interest that the book awaits them and that it will repay 
them in far greater measure than I am by any means able 
to express. Hale 


Kat-Lune’s GoLtpEn Hours. 


By Ernest Bramah. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 





Mr. Podd 


M® FREEMAN TILDEN has the right idea. The reformers 
and the faddists should be marooned on an uninhabited — 
island and left there to inflict their theories and schemes upon 
each other. In Mr. Tilden’s novel, “Mr. Podd,” however, the 
passengers on Mr. Podd’s ship, The Future, had no desire to- 
be marooned on a tropical or any other island. What they wanted 
to do was to tour the world and help Mr. Podd spread the gospel 
of the International Commonwealth and the Brotherhood of the 
Nations. But Mr. Tilden willed it otherwise, and in fiction the 
author’s will is law. A mutiny on the high seas was the means of 
placing the passengers where, for the purposes of the story, it was — 
necessary that they should be. 

The little group thus suddenly thrown upon its own resources 
consisted of fourteen persons. Besides Mr, Podd, the leader of 
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the expedition, there were a dozen assorted reformers, including 
a walking delegate of a carpenters’ union, a physician who was a 
food faddist, a clergyman whose views were so broad that no one 
religion could contain them, a free-verse poetess, a lady who had 
views on the bringing up of children and who had brought her 
little boy along as a sample, a girl who was no better than she 
should be but who was willing to help make the world a better 
place to live in, a half-witted young man—and Julius Pickbill. 
No novel is complete without a beautiful heroine, and that ex- 
plains the presence of Mr. Podd’s daughter, Willa. Then there 
was Mr. Neale, the leader’s secretary, and Mr. Waddick, an anti- 
Poddist of the most virulent type, who had been inadvertently 
shanghaied into joining the party. The fourteenth member of the 
island community was Captain Rumble, master of The Future, 
who had been left behind because his mutinous crew feared that 
he might be a disturbing influence on board ship. 

Having thus set his stage and selected his cast, Mr. Tilden 
proceeds to unfold his farce-comedy. It is decided from the very 
beginning that the island shall be a true commonwealth, a model 
in miniature of that ideal state in which Mr. Podd hopes one day 
to see the whole world included. AIl property is to be held in 
common, and each one is to do his or her share of the work. So 
much for theory. In practise it is Julius Pickbill who does the 
work, with some assistance from Mr. Waddick and the captain, 
but none from any of the reformers. There are difficulties, too, 
about the common property. There are complications enough 
of various sorts to provide plenty of comedy, and there is a very 
satisfactory littlelove story. “Mr. Podd” is neither a great 
satire nor a great novel, but it is a very entertaining yarn. 


Mr. Popp. By Freeman Tilden. 288 pages. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 


A Group of Light Novels 
H... BRIGHOUSE rightly calls “The Wrong Shadow” 


an amusing comedy, and the comedy is largely concerned 

with Mr. Bassett’s conscience and Miss Evelow’s indecision. It 
seems a pity to lessen the story’s charm by telling more than that. 
There is, however, besides the delightfully humorous Mr. Bassett 
and the attractive lady, another excellently drawn character who 
should be mentioned, one Mr. Herbert Wyler. These have in 
common, besides a sense of humor, the patent-medicine business; 
and that business is responsible for the shadow, whose adroit 
recurrence, accentuated by Mr. Bassett’s conscience, is the best 
thing in the book. The principal defect of the story is its undue 
length, produced by a rather cumbersome amount of philosophiz- 
ing between speeches; this seems oftener to retard the action than 
to explain the motives under Mr. Bassett’s consideration. The 
writing, however, is good throughout. At times the conversations 
are most apt and entertaining. There is practically no description 
in the book. One seldom sees so complete a lack of it. It would 
be restful occasionally to get away from the perpetual dialog 
and obtain a clearer idea of where all this talking is taking place. 
“JT_]—]—” js the unfortunate keynote of “The Débutante.” 
A conceited and supercilious ego is the heroine’s, restless and 
bored, but for all that sufficiently amused to continue the “but- 
terfly” life she leads. One constantly has to remind oneself that 
inadequate views and immature pondering are to be expected from 
a débutante. However, one can speak with enthusiasm of her 
ideals, even tho these shade toward sentimentality at times. And 
the war broadens the débutante considerably. It does not make 
her democratic or less conventional, but it heightens her earnest- 
ness and makes her think less shallowly. She no longer promises 
every attractive man she meets that she will marry him, just to 
amuse herself and cheer him up. The book is chiefly taken up 
with various flirtations, which all end depressingly for the man 
involved. The débutante, having managed all interviews with a 
view to the ultimate proposal, retreats quickly, and innocently 
explains that she had no idea she was being taken seriously. 
This grows tiresome for the reader when even the war fails to im- 
prove the débutante very much in that respect. The best one can 








LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
THE GREAT MOMENT 


By Elinor Glyn 


A dramatic story of The Great Moment in the 
life of every woman—and how it came to Nadine 
Pelham, in whose dual nature English and 
Gypsy blood fought for supremacy. Her con- 
flicting instincts and her love for Bayard Dela- 
val, mining engineer and typical American, 
make a passionate yet tender romance, throb- 
bing with vivid emotion, thrilling suspense and 
gypsy recklessness. A distinct Glyn departure 
—an American story, inspired by her life in 
this country. $2.00 


SPOOKY HOLLOW 


The New “Fleming Stone”? Story 
By Carolyn Wells 


A lonely house, a mysterious stranger, a woman 
stabbed in a room locked from the inside, revela- 
tions that threaten the happiness of Rosemary 
Vincent and her lover—these are the elements of 
Fleming Stone’s latest case. Will challenge the 
best wits of detective-story fans and congeal the 
blood of all lovers of the ‘‘spooky.”’ $2.00 


GLADYS 
By Dr. J. Morgan-De-Groot 


An impelling story of the revolt of a beautiful, impe- 
rious girl against the marriage vows. Her defiant 
protest and inevitable submission to social laws are at 
once an appeal and a challenge to feminine sympa- 
thies. $2.00 


NOT IN OUR STARS 


By Michael Maurice 


Absolutely unique. The singular story of a man who 
lives his life backwards. Felix Menzies, in a prison 
cell, ignorant of the drama that has brought him 
there, lives backwards through a strange past of love 
and rivalry. $2.00 


TRAVEL— BIOGRAPHY — ART 


SEEING THE MIDDLE WEST 


By John T. Faris 


History lives again for the traveler personally con- 
ducted by Dr. Faris, via the book route, through the 
cities and prairies, mountains and waterways of the 
vigorous Middle West. A fascinating revelation of 
this great ‘‘inland empire’’ which has played so 
picturesque a part in our past and present-day devel- 
opment. This new volume is sure to be an attrac- 
tive addition to Dr. Faris’ popular Travel Series. 
Frontispiece in Color and 91 Doubletone Illustrations. 
Octavo, $5.00 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE By George Leland Hunter 


Author of “Decorative Textiles” now out of print and selling at a premium. 

30 Color Plates, Over 450 Pages Illustrating, in Black and White, More Than 900 Pieces of the 
World's Most Famous Furniture. 

A thorough treatment by an authority of the Decorative Furniture of all periods from that of 
early Egypt and Assyria to the present day. Includes high-class walnut, mahogany and satin- 
wood furniture as well as lacquered, painted and gilded. Mr. Hunter's text supplies 4 descriptive 
background for each chapter and develops the historical sequence of furniture design, accentua- 
ting relations never before made clear. $25.00 


RICHMOND: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS STORY 


By Mary Newton Stanard 


With unusual facilities in her own wide knowledge and that of her husband, the Secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society, Mrs. Stanard has written a remarkable chronicle of Richmond, 
the Historic Center of the South. To the stirring events of its history, among the most dramatic 
in the history of America, the author does full justice, at the same time preserving its character- 
istic atmosphere of charm and leisurely growth. An attractive feature of the volume is the great 
number of pictures never before published. 83 Illustrations. Octavo. $3.50 


MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 
By Alfred Viscount Northcliffe 


Lord-Northcliffe’s diary of his famous World Tour, edited by his two brothers, Cecil and St. 
John Harmsworth. His own impressions, jotted down on train and liner, the book reveals the 
personality of the great journalist more clearly than any biography. 326 Pages with index. 
Frontispiece of author and map. $4.00 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON By Patrick Braybrooke 


With an Introduction by Arthur F. Thorn. An interpretation of the life and writings of G. K. 
Chesterton by one of his kinsmen who knows him intimately. Fills the long-felt need of a survey 
of the work of this most prolific and, in many senses, most interesting of contemporary writers. 
Frontispiece. Octavo. $2.00 


THE ART SPIRIT By Robert Henri 


Compiled by Margery Austen Ryerson. Robert Henri is unquestionably one of the most power- 
ful influences in American Art today. This book will give both art student and art lover a 
knowledge of the whole system of art of this foremost of American figure painters. Thoroughly 
practical. $2.00 


A GUIDE FOR THE GREEDY: By a Greedy Woman 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Being a New and Revised Edition of ‘‘The Feasts of Autolycus.’’ 


A feast of good reading about good eating. For the gourmet of belle lettres here is a veritable 
romance of cookery, ‘‘a guide to the Beauty, the Poetry that exists in the perfect dish even as in 
the masterpiece of a Titian or a Swinburne.”’ Octavo. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
LONDON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 








“By this book and her pre- 
vious novel, ‘The Soul/ of 
Ann Rutledge,’ Mrs. Bab- 
cock has taken an honorable 
place among the interpre- 
ters of Lincoln’s character.” 
— New York Times. 


THE 
SOUL OF 
ABE 
LINCOLN 


By Bernie Babcock 





“A moving and appealing 
story.’’ — New York Times. 


A deeply human 
glimpse of the real 


Lincoln through — the 
eyes of another of Mrs. 
Babcock’s unforgettable 
heroines. $2.00 
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say of the book is that it presents a true picture of that sort of girl, 
and that her diary has a likable freshness and spontaneity. 

“The Return of Frank Clamart” is a detective story which has 
the distinction of presenting a new, untried plot. This is some- 
thing of an achievement. Many are the dope addicts whom we 
have tracked through previous fiction, but never before have we 
been faced with a drug syndicate having a supply-base on a sea- 
coast and an excellent airplane service. Frank Clamart, a re- 
formed criminal, returns to cope with this drug ring; and one 
wishes that Shane Emmett, the newspaper cartoonist, could be 
kept in the background while Clamart is at work. The author 
seems to have made a mistake in letting this secondary figure 
carry the plot as much as the hero. The writing also is not above 
the average. In spite of these defects, however, the scenes succeed 
in leaving an impression, and the interest and excitement are well 
sustained. 

There is a hectic, artificial excitement about Arthur Stringer’s 
“The Gun Runner” which leaves one dissatisfied. Some of this 
dissatisfaction, perhaps, might have been spared to the reader if 
the characters had been more fully rounded out before the plot 
sweeps them off to the frantic wireless operations in mid-ocean. 
It may have been necessary to make the captain so unwilling to 
cooperate and the hero so slow to see the drift of the plot, but at 
least this has a trying effect on the reader’s patience. The plot 
itself does not convince. The thing that saves the story is the 
courage of the wireless operator and his companion. These work 
against almost insurmountable obstacles, and nothing daunts 
them. Unfortunately, like the rest of the story, they fail to make 
the reader believe quite fully in their reality. 





THe Wrone Suapvow. By Harold Brighouse. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 

THe Dépurante. 
Dutton & Co. 

Tue RETURN oF FRANK CLAMART. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Gun Runner. By Arthur Stringer. Frontispiece by W. B. King. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


By Edna Walker Malcoskey. New York: E. P. 


By Henry C. Rowland. 


New 





Lady into Fox 


SS eaeees you went out walking with your wife, and right 


before your eyes she turned into a small red fox. In real life 
you would have to notify the officials of Bronx Park, or try con- 
scious suggestion, or call in the medical authorities. It is a vulpine 
predicament devoutly not to be wished. Yet this sort of thing is 
likely to happen at any time, not in real life, but in a fable 
wrought in the shape and accent of life, and yet requiring a willing 
suspension of disbelief. In a fable the characters accept super- 
naturalism with the utmost seriousness, and rarely call in either 
the medical authorities or the marines. 

In Mr. David Garnett’s exquisite “ Lady into Fox” Mr. Tebrick 
is out walking near his vicarage with his young wife. Suddenly 
she turns into a small red fox; but she preserves for a long time the 
emotions rather than the appearance of her very human self. 
Mr. Tebrick shoots his two dogs, dismisses the servants, and set- 
tles down to a curious partnership with his fox. For a number of 
weeks he treats her as if she were his wife. He reads to her from 
“Clarissa Harlowe” (calculated to weary even a fox), plays the 
“Song without Words’ on the pianoforte, serves her delicate 
food. Alas! The metamorphosis grows upon the wife; and she 
becomes a true fox. She eats a rabbit raw, digs holes and hides, 
runs off to the woods and returns with a litter which Mr. Tebrick, 
good soul, brings up with the most scrupulous solicitude. At last 
she is hunted to his arms by dogs and men, and there killed. 

Mr. Garnett has achieved a miracle of distinction. The gro- 
tesque pitfalls and obvious absurdities of his fable he has escaped 
by some infallible instinct of style and content. He admits the 


supernaturalism of his story, makes no effort to rouse vulgar: 


thrills, writes in the grave and beautiful prose of the eighteenth 
century. In the whole course of his narrative he makes not one 
blunder, not a single mischance. He has written a little master- 


piece of perfect art, for which ordinary praise seems almost an 
impertinence, so exemplary is this curious and distinguished fable. 





Lapy into Fox. By David Garnett. 97 pages. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. $1.50. 


The Island God Forgot 


LL the thrills that the most ardent movie fan could possibly 
desire are to be found between the covers of “The Island 
God Forgot.’ There is a hunt for hidden treasure, a storm at 
sea, mutiny, the marooning of five persons on an uncharted 
island where they live like the Swiss Family Robinson, only not 
quite so harmoniously; a raid by Malay pirates, another storm 
with a daring aviator battling for his life, the rescue of a beautiful 
maiden from a fate worse than death, and a wedding-bell finish. 
No need to write a scenario. It’s all in the book. All that is 
necessary is to assemble the cast, charter a schooner and find a 
tropical island. The story will film itself. As for the cast, there 
is a lovely dual réle for the star, and for the rest of the company 
there are some fine character parts, including a Yankee skipper, 
a villainous Irish second mate, a cabin boy, a mysterious passenger 
and a bold adventuress. 








Tue Istanp Gop Forcor. By Charles B. Stilson and Charles 
Beahan. 319 pages. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Dust of Desire 


HE theme of Margaret Peterson’s novel is set forth in the 
concluding paragraph, where the author says: 

“For you can not tarnish Love. Pure gold it comes from God; 
pure gold it must go back—tho often in its journeyings 
through life men strive to maim and smirch it. And to those who 
really love, Love’s presence shines through all their days as a 
thread of gold will shine through dull glass beads.” 

The scene of the story is in Africa, and the characters are, 
members of a little colony of English officials and planters, a 
beautiful dancing girl from Lahore, a group of Indian conspirators 
and native Africans. Maureen Simpson is the wife of an En- 
glish physician whom she has ceased to love. He has made the 
mistake of taking her love for granted and of leaving her too 
much to herself while he seeks the companionship of other men. 
Gerald Kenyon sees Maureen and is attracted by her as he has 
been by so many others, but this time it is not the passing fancy 
of an idle moment. It is something bigger and deeper than he has 
ever felt before. She, too, is drawn to him in spite of herself. 

While this little drama is being enacted, the Indian conspira- 
tors, aided by their ally, the dancing girl, are busily engaged in 
fomenting a native uprising to rid the country of the hated white 
people. This comes at a time when the affairs of Kenyon and 
Mrs. Simpson are at a crisis, and when.it is over, their problems 
are solved in a manner that neither of them could possibly have 
foreseen. Whether a man who has lived as Gerald Kenyon did 
could ever be worthy of the love of a good woman like Maureen 
Simpson is a question which the reader will have to decide for 
himself. 





Dust or DestrE. By Margaret Peterson. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


312 pages. 





The: Miracle 


T IS a tale of a small parish on the West coast of Ireland that 
E. Temple Thurston tells in “The Miracle,” a parish of simple 
fisher-folk and farmers who still cling to the old belief that there 
is an unseen world of fairies who sometimes intervene in the 
affairs of men. These invisible beings are spoken of as They. 
It is They who are responsible when the crops fail, when the milk 
turns sour overnight, or when sickness comes without any ap- 
parent cause. And when Mary Kirwan disappears a few weeks 


we faa ee 
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before she is to be married to Joe Fennel, the fisherman, it is 
They who have taken her. Her father believes it, perhaps her 
mother too, tho no one can know what is going on in her mind. 
She is a silent woman whose eyes see more than her tongue will 
tell. Joe Fennel believes it and knows in his heart that it is 
useless to search for Mary, but he searches just the same. When 


he finds her lying unconscious and utterly exhausted after her long | 


wandering in the hills, he believes that she has been restored to 
him by a miracle. And Mary lets him and the others keep their 
belief, for to tell the truth would bring disgrace not only upon 
herself but upon another. 

But They do not willingly give back those who have once been 
in Their power, and those who do come back are never quite the 
same as they were before. Mary is shunned by all except her 
husband. He is as superstitious as any of them, but his love 
for Mary is greater than his fear. And so the tale moves on 
to its inevitable, tragic ending. 

The story is told quite simply and with only a few characters. 
Around these the author has woven a tale of love and sin and 
expiation, of fear and hate and superstition, a story so well 
constructed that it would be difficult to subtract a word from it 
without marring the effect. 





THe MIRACLE. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


By E. Temple Thurston. 338 pages. New York: 





Three Black Bags 


ARION POLK ANGELOTTYS “Three Black Bags’’ is 
a mystery story in which the author plays fair with the 


reader. All the cards are on the table. The clues are there for 


any one to see, and yet the mystery remains a mystery until the 


very end. It is a war story, or, to be precise, a story of the 
American Army of Occupation in Germany, and the time is 


immediately after the Armistice. Six persons enter the same com- 


partment of a train about to leave Paris for Tréves. Three of 
these persons carry black bags, all exactly alike. Before the 
train starts, the owner of one of these bags is arrested for traveling 
on papers which do not belong to him. A few hours later one of 
the other occupants of the compartment is murdered. The com- 


‘ partment is in darkness at the time, and no one has seen the blow 


struck, but it is obvious that one of the four remaining travelers 
must be the murderer. Three of these are officers on their 
way to join the Army of Occupation, and the fourth is 
a Red Cross girl. Thereis no Sherlock Holmes on board 
to solve the mystery. 

This is but the beginning of a series of happenings which carry 
the reader on from page to page up to a thrilling climax. There 
are German spies, cruel, remorseless and fiendishly clever, and 
there are American officers and doughboys who are all that sol- 
diers should be. .There are beautiful women, too, and of course 
there is romance. The three black bags play an important part 
in the development of the plot. One of them belongs to the Red 


Cross girl, and another to Colonel Ramsay, who tells the story. 


In the end, the mystery is solved, and two brave hearts beat as 
one. And that is the way all stories should end. 





TureEE Buack Baas. By Marion Polk Angellotti. New 


York: The Century Company. 


375 pages. 


Two Shall Be Born 


T LAST we know who started the war and why. Count | 


Florian Zuleski did it that Poland might be free. This 


interesting bit of information is not to be found in any of the | 
blue, green, yellow or red books, nor yet in the Memoirs of those — 


who took leading parts in the titanic struggle, but is conveyed to 
a waiting world exclusively through the medium of Marie Con- 
way Oemler’s novel, “Two Shall Be Born.” 


The Count was a scholar, a patriot and, most of all, a con- 


spirator. He conceived the brilliant idea that the only way to 





WANAMAKER BOOK STORE 


Books advertised and reviewed in The 
International Book Review may be 
purchased at the publication price by 
mail, telephone or in person, from the 


WANAMAKER BOOK STORE 


Send in your list, add your remittance or 
instructions to charge to your account, 
and the books will come to you promptly. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Is 


There a Bookstore in 
Your Town? 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores throughout the country, and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


a 


If by chance there is no bookstore’in your com- 
munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 
Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their latest 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
you with their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 
hand, 


Address: Bookstore Department 
Teepe 
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354 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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WEE PICTURE BOOKS 


Only > : Only 
32c ee ik eee 32c 


a , a a 
Volume 
Post-paid 


Volume 
Post-paid 


5's; GUIDES TO NATURE 


Invaluable to all Nature Lovers, Teachers, Parents 


Interesting, Instructive, Accurate. Full of pictures in natural colors, 
of common American and European plants, insects, butterflies, moths, 
birds, and mammals, with their common and scientific names. ~ All 
illustrations—no reading matter except names and index. 


1. Common American and European Insects. 
Prepared under the supervision of William Beutenmiiller, Curator 
of the Department of Entomology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 127 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Butterflies and Moths. 
Prepared under the supervision of William Beutenmiiller. 113 
illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Birds. 
97 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Plants. 
92 illustrations in natural colors. 


American and European Mammals. 

63, illustrations in natural colors—lion, tiger, whale, elephant, 
rhinoceros, monkey, hippopotamus, giraffe, and other wild animals; 
also 15 different breeds of dogs. Common names only are given 
in this book. 


These pictures will appeal to children and adults alike; they can also 
be used to good advantage by art students in animal figure work. 


Size about 314 inches wide by about 6 inches high. Buckram grained 
paper binding. Price 30c. net, per volume; 32c. post-paid. 
Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 



















The Phrase to Express 
Your Thought is in 
This Great Book 


HE is a book that combines the merits of many books, for 
in addition to vocabulary and construction it furnishes 
ideas and that elusive quality known as style of speech. It 
is a superguide to correct and vigorous English. 


Grenville Kleiser, the great authority on public speaking, 
author of many works on practical talking and writing, has 
originated and compiled this new work. He calls it— 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND USEFUL PHRASES 




















And they are useful, indispensa- 
ble indeed to the average man 
or woman. He has gathered 
and classified an astonishing 
variety of sentences from three 
to ten words in length that will 
exactly express your thoughts in 
choice language. 


For Every Occasion 


It does not matter who or what 
you are, this book will aid in 
writing or speaking in high-class 
English. It covers all possible 
fields, conversation, letter-writ- 
ing, public speaking, prepara- 
tion of articles or fiction, busi- 
ness correspondence, commer- 
cial phrases, social intercourse 
—every one fully and com- 
pletely. 


A Book for All Who Talk 
To the public speaker, writer, 
teacher, preacher, lecturer, law- 


yer, executive, advertising man 
—in a word, to everyone who 
wishes to express oneself with 
care and sincerity, this book will 
prove an invaluable boon and a 
constant friend. 


Some Typical Phrases 


Here are a few examples picked 
at random that will give you a 
taste of the quality of the book: 
The silent day perfumed with 
hidden flowers—We are bound 
to give heed—Luxuriant in 
fancy—I have pleasant memo- 
ries of—In agreement with this 
obvious conclusion—As delicate 
and as fair as a lily—Subtle and 
elusive — Exact antitheses — 
Fraught with peril—Air like 
wine—Memory was busy at his 
heart — Homebred virtues — 
Unapproachable as a. star— 
Pursuant to your letter. Re- 
member, there are 15,000 of 
them. 


8vo, Cloth, 455 pages, $1.60; $1.72 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 











free Poland was to cause her enemies to destroy each other. To 
that end he schemed and plotted for many years in his crumbling 
castle in Courland. A fitting abode for the head of a great con- 
spiracy was this old castle, with its secret panels and underground 
passages, through which came members of the mysterious Brother- 
hood to visit their chief and bring him information on which he 
might base his plans. Besides the Count, the castle housed only 
three other persons, his daughter Marya Jadwiga, a faithful 
retainer named Wenceslaus, and one servant who was deaf and 
dumb, an affliction which made her all the more valuable, since 
she could neither hear nor tell. 


Just how Count Zuleski went about to bring on the war is not 
fully explained, but the gist of his plan seems to have been to 
betray Russia to Germany and Germany to Russia, giving to 
each nation information which would enable it to destroy the 
other. But, after all, it does not matter so much whether Count 
Zuleski had the war all planned out in advance or not. What 
really matters is that Marya Jadwiga came to New York and met 
Kelly the cop. What happened after that is of far greater impor- 
tance than the fate of Poland or Russia or Germany could possibly 
be. At any rate Marya Jadwiga and Brian Kelly thought so. 


Two SHatt Bz Born. By Marie Conway Oemler. New 


York: The Century Company. 


411 pages. 


on 


The Optimist 


UCH optimism as that of Canon Morchard in “The Opti- 
mist,” Mr. KE. M. Delafield’s novel of English clerical life, 
is no.doubt a great comfort to its possessor, but it must be a 
dreadful bore to those who are compelled to listen to such homilies 
as it inspires. For the Canon is a compelling personality. When 
he talks—and there are few times when he does not—there is 
nothing for his hearers to do but to listen, or at least to-pretend 
to listen. Not many are bold enough to disagree with him 
openly. In his own household, there are none. 


As a small boy, Owen Quentillian is left in the care of Canon 
Morchard when his parents go back to India. They die not long 
afterward, and the boy is brought up as a member of the Mor- 
chard family. There are three daughters and a son at home. An 
older boy is away at school. All the children, including Owen, 
are afraid of the Canon, not because he is a household 
tyrant, but because of the high standard of moral rectitude 
which he, by sheer will-power and force of character, imposes 
upon them. 


Years later Owen Quentillian, now a man of twenty-seven pre- 
paring to resume a literary career which has been interrupted by 
the war, comes back to visit the Morchards. He finds conditions 
practically unchanged. All the children, with the exception of 
the eldest son, who is now in the Army, are still at home. The 
Canon is still the dominating figure in the family. His will is 
law, and no one ventures to oppose him. Adrian, the youngest, 
chafes under the restraint, but does not dare to assert 
himself, 


But such a state of affairs can not continue indefinitely. The 
time comes when a stronger force than Canon Morchard’s will is 
brought to bear upon certain members of his household. That 
force is love. Home ties are broken up. Three members of the 
Canon’s family leave him, and only the eldest daughter, Lucilla, 
remains. But the Canonis still an optimist. His deep and abiding 
religious faith will not let him believe otherwise than that God 
has ordered all things for the best. In that faith he lives and dies. 

Canon Morchard is a fine, commanding figure of a churchman, 
but it does seem as if the author might have left out some of his 
talk. Like many people in real life who are loved and respected 
for the uprightness of their characters and the unswerving recti- 
tude of their lives, he is very tiring to the auditory nerves. 


Tue Oprmist. By E. M. Delafield. 297 pages. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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Looks Lalked About in Literary Europe 


literature this year to M. Francois Porché and its grand 

prize for fiction to M. Alphonse de Chateaubriant, and 
both awards are highly approved in the world of letters. M. 
Porché is the author of several poetic dramas rich in fantasy and 
grace of thought, including “La Jeune Fille aux joues roses” and 
“Le Chevalier de Colomb.” M. Chateaubriant has written 
two novels—‘M. des Lourdines,” which took the Goncourt 
prize in 1911, and “La Briére” (Paris: Grasset), which has 
brought to the author the highest honors of the Academy. “La 
Briére” takes its name from an island amid the marshes at the 
mouth of the Loire, and the story depicts the life of that island’s 
isolated and rugged inhabitants, who wrest a precarious livelihood 
from the peat-bogs, the fishing-banks, and the meager marsh- 
pastures. These people, proud and fiercely exclusive in their 
ignorance and misery, demand only to be let alone. They will 
have nothing to do with the State, or even with the neighboring 
peasants. Thus when the daughter of Aoustin obstinately insists 
on marrying a farmer from the neighboring uplands, there ensues 
a long struggle with her stern father, who can not tolerate a base 
outsider at his fireside; and by the end of the book’s 400 pages 
the poor girl has sounded the depths of a tragedy as moving as 
that of “Faust.” The style is declared by French critics to be 
rich, alive, full of sap, scornful of artifice, but admirably adapted 
to make this one of the most powerful of romantic novels. 


v NHE French Academy has awarded its grand prize for 





A correspondent calls attention to the fact that Johannes V. 
Jensen, author of “The Long Journey,” is not.a Norwegian, as 
inadvertently stated in this magazine last month, but “a Dane of 
the Danes—a Jutlander”—and that his books are published in 
Copenhagen by Gyldendal, who has offices both in Copenhagen 
and Christiania. The same correspondent, Miss Karoline M. 
Knudsen of Newtonville, Massachusetts, also says: 


“Christofer Columbus” is not the last volume of the ‘‘Journey”’ 
to appear, altho it belongs last (at present) for proper development 
of the theme. The last of the series published is “‘Cimbrernes Tog,” 
which belongs about midway. Jensen himself says that he wrote this 
to bring in the important Gothic period, so vital to the development of 
civilization in the Occident. . . . 

In 1923 appeared “Astetik og Udvikling.” This contains the 
plot of the series, which appears as a foreword to the first volume of 
the English version, ‘‘Fire and Ice” (New York: Knopf). It also 
contains Jensen’s own analysis of the “Journey” and his explanations 
as to his methods and reasons for using what seems to many a too- 
fantastic writer’s license. Jensen tells us frankly that he has not 
aimed at absolute historical accuracy, but at the spirit which binds 
different ages and epochs together. 

Just as the Italian and Dutch painters in all reverence used models 
of their own types (and time) for their Saviours and Madonnas, so 
Jensen has used the Scandinavian as a model, not as a photograph. 
Indeed, were he not so devoted to the memory of his grandfather, 
one would almost wonder if he were not sticking his tongue in his 
cheek when he tells us that his grandfather was his model for Quetzal- 
coatl! 





Those who have seen the “robots” or manufactured human 
beings in Carel Capek’s curious and thought-provoking play, 
“R.U. R.,” will be interested in learning something about this 
Czecho-Slovak genius’s latest romance, “'Tovarna na Absolutno” 
(“The Manufacture of the Absolute’). It is the story of an 
engineer who invents a machine that releases not only the atomic 
energy but also the godly essence of the Absolute contained in 
all matter. The disconcerting effects of this Absolute when it 
begins to flood the world are the theme of the grotesque novel. 


The man in the street prophesies and performs miracles, but the 
economic system is undermined by the glut of products turned 
out by the inexhaustible motive power of atomic energy. Whole- 
sale godliness leads to a vast religious war, which lasts from 1944 
to 1953, and in the end the world is in a worse state than before 
The moral seems to be, “The world will be a bad place as long as 
man won’t believe in man,” but a reviewer in the London Times 
Literary Supplement remarks that it is decidedly obscured by the 
many technical defects of the book. (Brno: Polygrafie Publishing 
Co.) 





Ray Stannard Baker’s “Woodrow Wilson and World Settle- 
ment” continues to make a deepening impression on Europe. 
Its three large volumes have now been translated into German by 
Kurt Thesing (Verlag von Paul List, Leipzig), and the first issue 
of the new Hamburg monthly, Européische Gespriiche, contains 
an excellent review of it from the pen of the editor, Professor A. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy of the University of Hamburg. After 
sketching the documentary riches of the book Dr. Bartholdy 
devotes the rest of his article to the Peace Conference and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s inability to shape the treaty according to American 
ideals. He continues: 


Mr. Baker lays most the blame for President Wilson’s failure 
upon the fearful shock that the latter experienced, immediately upon 
coming over to Europe, when he learned of the secret treaties of the 
Allies and their cynical selfishness. . . . President Wilson might well 
feel lonesome in Paris, even if his unfortunate temperament had not 
kept him away from the fruitful exchange of ideas around the council 
table. But the greatest tragedy lies in this—and Baker naturally 
can not see it—that all these European and Asiatic and Colonial 
politicians thought they saw in the American policy itself the strong- 
est reasons for believing that the President was as insincere as them- 
selves and would be as absolutely devoted to national egoism as they, 
_ . . America’s conscience was burdened with the Philippines. . 
What finally gave the European diplomats the victory over Wilson, 
however, was not their unscrupulous skill and the innocent simplicity 
of the President, but their entirely correct feeling that Wilson no. 
longer had his own people behind him—that if it came to a conflict 
between the League of Nations idea and national sovereignty, the 
United States would be the last to be willing to sacrifice even the 
smallest part of its sovereignty for the best of peace leagues. 


The German critic thinks that Mr. Baker’s “one-sided”? devo~ 
tion to Wilson and American ideals constitutes the book’s greatest 
value—that the fierce conflict of intellects and wills at Paris. 
could be described truly only by a partizan who was absolutely 
devoted to truth as he saw it. 





Germany is able to smile in spite of the mark’s demise, as 
evidenced by Franz Blei’s book, “Das grosse Bestiarium der 
modernen Literatur” (Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt), a dictionary of 
modern European writers under the guise of beasts, in the style. 
of the bestiaries of the Middle Ages. Tho the humor is forced at 
times, the reviewers find much witty and acute criticism in the. 
book. Most of the writers treated are German, but French, 
Italian and English are there, too. Mr. Chesterton, for instance, 
is described as an animal that never uses its legs, at least in public, 
but always walks on its head. “In this he has acquired wonderful. 
skill, which he delights to exhibit in church, to the terror of the 
faithful.” This is said to be a fair specimen of Herr Blei’s humor. 
From a short collection of literary jokes at the end of the book 
a London critic quotes this, ascribed to Arthur Schnitzler: “Some 
one once asked him how he had enjoyed himself at a certain social 
function. ‘If I had not been there myself,’ he replied, ‘I should 
have been terribly bored.’ ” 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


last words, according to 

newspaper reports, were: 
“That’s good! Go on; read some 
more.” These words referred to 
a magazine article by Samuel G.- 
Blythe, which Mrs. Harding was 
reading to the President a mo- 
ment before he died. It was an 
estimate -of the President’s per- 
sonality and administration, and 
bore the title, “A Calm Review 
of a Calm Man.” It has just 
been brought out in book form 
by the Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 


Prise onas, HARDING’S 





Vicente Blasco Ibanez, whose 
latest novel, “The Temptress,’ 
is just published by Duttons, is 
to make an extended tour of the 
world, spending a great deal of 
time in China, Japan and India. 
He will arrive in New York in 
October and does not expect to 
return to Spain until the spring of 
1924. 





Soviet Russia is pirating the 
works of foreign authors. In the 
absence of copyright treaties, 
neither author nor publisher has 
any redress. Doubleday, Page & Co. have learned that a book 
of selected tales from O. Henry was recently published in Moscow 
in an edition of 10,000 copies. This was no more than enough to 
supply the demand in Moscow itself, which absorbed the entire 
edition before any of the books could be shipped to the provinces. 





John G. Neihardt has been appointed Professor of Poetry at 
the University of Nebraska. He will be in residence at the 
university about four weeks of each year and will lecture to 
advanced students in literature. The rest of his time will be 
devoted to writing and to lecture tours. He expects to visit the 
Eastern States in November in the course of a transcontinental 
reading tour. ‘The Song of Hugh Glass,” “The Song of Three 
Friends,” “The Splendid Wayfaring,” and other volumes of Mr. 
Neihardt’s poems are published by Macmillan. 





The Indian leader, Gandhi, is serving a six-year sentence in 
jail, but the non-cooperation or civil disobedience movement 
which he inaugurated still goes on. The writings of Gandhi, in 
the form of articles contributed by him to the weekly paper 
Young India, which he conducted in Ahmadabad from 1919 to 
1922, have been gathered into a volume of 1200 pages and will 
be published by B. W. Huebsch in the fall. Gandhi’s theories and 
teachings are fully set forth in these articles, and the story of his 
people’s struggle for national integrity is told in detail. The book 
will bear the title ““Young India,” from the name of the paper 
in which its contents first appeared. 





Photographed by Peder Bruguiere, San Francisco 
A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


“ Children of Loneliness” is the 
title of a new collection of short 
stories by Anzia Yezierska, which 
Funk & Wagnalls will publish 
in September. Her first book, 
“Hungry Hearts,” created a sen- 
sation when. it was published a 
few years ago, and it has since 
been translated into several lan- 
guages and dramatized for the 
motion-picture screen. Edward 
J. O’Brien thought so highly of 
her work that he dedicated his 
“Best Short Stories of 1920” to 
her. Readers of the INnTERNA- 
TIONAL Book ReEviEw will re- 
member Miss Yezierska’s article 
in the March number entitled 
“An Immigrant Among the Edi- 
tors,” in which she told of the 
beginning of her literary career. 
Another from her pen appears in 
the present issue. : 





What is said to be one of the 
liveliest and most stimulating 
religious discussions of recent 
years is Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s “His Religion and Hers,” 
which the Century Company will 
publish this fall. A part of the 
material in the book has already appeared in the Century Maga- 
zine. Mrs. Gilman is an ardent feminist, and, according to ad- 
vance notices, she has much to say about “the mereness of man 
in contrast to his large claims as lord of the universe.’ . 
| 


a 


; 
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Mrs. Gorgas, the widow of former Surgeon-General William 
Crawford Gorgas, is collaborating with Mr. Burton J. Hendrick 
in the preparation of a biography of her husband. On account 
of the vast amount of material concerning the life and labors of | 
the great surgeon, the work is progressing slowly, but Doubleday, | 
Page & Co. hope to be able to publish the book in the coming — 
year. | 

{ 





From Appletons comes the interesting news that Zona Gale’s 
novel, “Faint Perfume,” is to be published in revised Braille type 
for the blind. | 

Among the volumes listed for September publication by the 
University of Chicago Press are “Italian Folk Tales and Folk” 
Songs,” by F. A. G. Cowper; “American Authors of To-day,” 
by Perey Holmes Boynton, and “Social Origins of Christianity,” 
by Shirley Jackson Case. 





A book of interest to singers is “Hygiene of the Voice,” by 
Irving Wilson Voorhees, announced for publication in September 
by Macmillan. Dr. Voorhees has a large medical practise 
among singers in New York and is adviser to members of the 
Metropolitan, Chicago, and Century Opera companies. 
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Harvey Fergusson, whose novel of Washington life, “ Capitol 
Hill,” was published by Knopf, has known Washington since 
1912, when his father, then Member of Congress from New 
Mexico, secured for him a job in the folding-room of the House 
Office Building, where the printed speeches of Congressmen are 
folded and mailed. In the evenings he attended law school, but 
the law school gave him a pain in the head, and the folding-room 
gave him a pain in the back, so he resigned from both and be- 
came a reporter on a local paper. A year later he was in the 
press gallery representing a Western daily. Still later he went 
to work for a newspaper syndicate dealing in feature stories 
about the Government. In gathering material for this work he 

interviewed public servants in all departments of the Government 
and added considerably to his already extensive knowledge of 
official life in Washington, the life he has pictured in his novel. 


José Rizal, the Filipino patriot, poet, novelist, painter, sculptor 
and educator, is the subject of a book by Charles Edward Russell 
and E. B. Rodriguez, entitled “The Hero of the Philippines,” 
which the Century Company will publish in the fall. Rizal’s 
novel, “Noli Me Tangere,” exposed the cruelty and corruption 
of the Spanish rule in the Philippines, and the author was exe- 
cuted as a traitor. A patriotic poem which he wrote the night 
before his execution is a Filipino classic. 


» 


Book advertising was raised to a higher plane when Grant 
Overton wrote and Doran published “When Winter Comes to 
Main Street” early last fall. Mr. Overton has just finished 
another book of a similar nature, to be called “ American Night’s 
Entertainment,” but while the earlier volume contained critical 
-and biographical notes concerning only those authors whose 
books bear the Doran imprint, the new one covers a wider field, 
including authors whose books are published by Doran, Appleton, 
Scribner and Doubleday-Page. The book will be brought out by 
all four publishers simultaneously, and it is announced that the 
first edition will be not less than 50,000 copies. It will be even 
more handsomely bound and illustrated than its predecessor. 





A new translation by Theodore Burton of -Adelbert von 
Chamisso’s “The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl”’ is an- 
nounced for early publication by Huebsch. The book will be 
illustrated with silhouettes by Mr. Burton. 


Senator Beveridge, who has been spending the summer in 
England, will return in September and expects to begin work 
immediately on his life of Lincoln. As the news comes from 
Houghton Mifflin Co., it is to be presumed that they will be the 
publishers. 


In selecting the books to be published in Boni & Liveright’s 
new “Red and Green Mystery and Detective Series,’ Carolyn 
Wells has the deciding vote. Her approval has so far been given 
to three stories, the first of which to be published is “The Girl 
in the Fog,’”’ by Joseph Gollomb. 


_ Carl Sandburg’s “Rootabaga Stories,” published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co., is to be translated into French by Leon 
Bazagalette and published in Paris. 





Leopold Auer, among whose pupils are many violinists of inter- 
national fame, has written his memoirs, and they are to be pub- 
lished by Stokes in September under the title, “My Long Life 
in Music.” As Professor Auer has known practically all the great 
musicians of his day and many other interesting people as well, 
he should have many worth-while reminiscences to relate. 











DICTIONARY OF 


NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES 


By Hubert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 


A most comprehensive digest in dictionary style of all 
that has-been written regarding Napoleon and the numerous 


satellites who circled around him. 
A veritable treasure house of 


In popular yet exact form. 


An incomparable work. 


authoritative information for the student of Napoleonana— 


and the general reader. 


Facts Revealed by 
Recent Research 


Included 


Particulars of the personality of 
Napoleon and all that recent re- 
search has discovered regarding him 
is incorporated. The military, com- 
mercial, political, and artistic devel- 
opments of his reign; biographical 
matter relating to his family from 
the earliest recorded member there- 
of down to its latest scion; his habits 
and idiosyncrasiés; the great leaders 
who served or failed him; his more 
private life; the women he loved; 
and contemporaries who set down 
their reminiscences of him—all are 
included in this work. 


Crown 8v0; 496 pages, 
$7, net; 





General Survey of 


the Napoleonic 
Period 


This indispensable volume throws 
light on the social and political 
tendencies of Napoleon’s time, its 
art, literature, and industries. The 
military career of the Emperor is 
fully treated. The various memoirs. 
of Napoleon’s life have been sum- 
marized and reviewed at length, 
many for the first time; a chrono- 
logical table dealing with every im- 
portant event in the Emperor's life 
and time has been added; also a 
select classified bibliography of the 
more useful, authoritative, and acces- 
sible books on Napoleon’s career. 


with ee sea. etc., 


postpaid, $7.1 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PRECIOUS PORCELAIN PICTURES 








The most beautiful, authoritative, and instructive work of its class ever pub- 


lished for the benefit of the student and the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY 





OF PORCELAIN 


It is a work of exceptional magnifi- 
cence. It embraces a complete and 
interesting survey of the development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
the earliest Chinese productions, 200 
years beforethe Christian era, down tothe 
present day. The work is in two sump- 


BY WM. BURTON, M.A., F.C.S. 





tuous volumes, illumined with 32 
exquisitely colored illustrations and 80 
fine photographic reproductions of the 
most famous porcelain art specimens in 
the museum collections of China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, and the countries of 
Europe. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, is perhaps 









the greatest living authority on porcelain, and he possesses, 
it would seem, an almost limitless wealth of interesting 
detail concerning the growth of the industry, extending 
back to even the first known experiments, crude but in- 
genious, that led to the beginning of porcelain mak- 
ing. From these efforts he carries the reader along in 
true narrative style through the gradually improving proc- 
esses of production as practised by the peoples of Asia 
and Europe during the march of the centuries. 


















This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove 
a standard work of reference, with its illustrations of the 
world’s choicest collections. 


459 pages; splendidly bound in light 


Royal 8vo size; 
Satistac- 


blue cloth with gilt lettering and decorations. 
tion guaranteed. 


Price for the two volumes $30, net; delivery charges east 
of the Mississippi River, 38c.; west, ‘63¢. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 
354-8360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ruling a Great Navy in Wartime 


(Continued from page 9) 


criticism was just,’ and that the finding should stand. In 
explanation, he says (p. 349): “It was no part of my duty to deal 
with the routine movements of the fleet and its squadrons, but 
only to exercise a general supervision.’’ This volume reveals, 
however, that this concept, which is the only safe guide for a 
civilian at the head of a great navy, was honored by the author 
in its breach as well as in its observance. 

The disaster to Admiral Craddock off the coast of Chile (No- 
vember, 1914) was likewise charged to the staff by the “ official 
historian,’ whom the author frankly and freely quotes, and who 
criticized the staff both for dividing the available forces in 
southern waters into two inadequate squadrons; and also because 
staff telegrams lacked explicitness. On the first criticism we 
make no comment; and as for the second, it is sufficient to quote 
the author himself, who says (p. 461): “No doubt here and there 
the wording of naval messages had not been sufficiently precise, 
and this fault ran through much of the naval staff work in those 
early days.” 

It is a pleasure to turn from these errors and their resulting 
misfortunes to the splendid victory at the Falkland Islands 
(December, 1914), and to the part the author had in that victory. 
Immediately after the disaster to Admiral Craddock in the 
Pacific, the Admiralty withdrew two dreadnoughts, the Invincible 
and the Inflexible, from the Grand Fleet in the North Sea, to 
strengthen the South American fleet and thus protect the trade- 
route between Rio and Europe. Before leaving for this service 
they were sent to the Devonport dockyard for repairs, and the 
superintendent promptly reported that “the earliest possible 
date for completion of Invincible and Inflexible is midnight, 
13th November.” Churchill, on his own initiative, immediately 
and imperatively ordered that they sail on November 11, and 
that the superintendent of the dockyard would be held responsible 
for their dispatch “in a thoroughly efficient condition.” Two 
days were thus saved through the zeal of the civilian chief; note 
their value: These vessels arrived at Falkland Islands on 
December 7, 1914, the neat morning the German fleet, which had 
destroyed the Craddock squadron, appeared there, and met its 
destruction from the twelve-inch guns of these two vessels. 
Had the dockyard date prevailed they would, of course, have 
arrived too late, and a second disaster in South America would 
have befallen the British. 

Throughout his book, the author reveals his keen interest in 
the military problems of the English Army on the Continent, 
and thus reflects his earlier training in the Army. On his visit 
to Antwerp to encourage the Belgian Government, and if possible 
postpone, if not prevent, the capitulation of Antwerp, his mili- 
tary training prompted him to telegraph his resignation as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with the view of his taking charge of the 
British Army in the Antwerp sector; but his resignation was 
declined. His value as a member of the British Cabinet must 
have been substantially augmented by his experience both in the 
Army and Navy, especially in solving problems of coordination 
between the two branches of the service. 

The former First Lord of the Admiralty has been generous in 
his recognition of ability and efficiency among his co-workers in 
the Admiralty; even of those with whose views he could not 
sympathize. Altho, because of their conflict of views, he was 
unable to retain Sir Arthur Wilson as First Sea Lord, he pays him 
a high tribute professionally, and personally he says of him 
(p279)¢ 


He was without any exception the most selfless man I have ever 
met or even read of. He wanted nothing, and he feared nothing— 
absolutely nothing. . . . To step from a great office into absolute 
retirement, to return from retirement to the pinnacle of naval 
power, were transitions which produced no change in the beat of 
that constant heart. Everything was duty. It was not merely 
that nothing else mattered—there was nothing else. 


The author has also been magnanimous in his references to the 
enemy—perhaps too much so. We feel, however, that generous 
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comments by the English concerning their former German en- 
emies, tho of course in the main sincere, are not wholly the 
product of magnanimity of spirit. In a measure they are 
prompted, we fear, tho unconsciously, of course, by the apparent 
present policy of England, in part for commercial reasons, now to 
conciliate Germany; even at the expense, many have felt and 
claimed, of the vital interests of France, and of the rights of her 
former ally under the Treaty of Versailles. 

Time and space forbid comments on all aspects of the author’s 
excellent book deserving notice. We have omitted all reference 
to the disaster at the Dardanelles, for he evidently intends dis- 
cussing that campaign at greater length in a second volume which 
is promised. 

Whether the author contributed anything of value in a technical 
sense to the effectiveness of the British Navy seems in doubt, 
in the light of the severe criticisms he has received from his 
fellow countrymen, many of which he has been ingenuous enough 
to record in his own volume. Recognition, however, can not 
and should not be withheld for much excellent work, including 
the introduction of the principle of a “General Staff”’ into the 
Admiralty. He also imprest on the personnel of the Admiralty 
the importance of the individual having vision, and the capacity 
to place the various elements of the service in their proper per- 
spective, and not to be content with being a mere technical part 
of a great machine. He says: 


When I went to the Admiralty I found that there was no moment 
in the career and training of a naval officer when he was obliged to 
read a single book about naval war or pass even the most rudimen- 
tary examination in naval history. The Royal Navy had made no 
important contribution to naval literature. The standard work on 
Sea Power was written by an American Admiral. 


In closing, I, as an officer of the United States Navy, gratefully 
acknowledge this tribute to Admiral Mahan, U. S. N., for his 
excellent work, “The Influence of Sea Power on History,” to 
which the author obviously refers. 


It is hoped that every American will read this book, not only — 


because of the insight it gives into European diplomacy and 
international dealings generally, but because it may enable the 
American reader to imbibe some of that splendid love of country 
which so strongly dominates the writer. 


Finding the Weak Spots in Psychoanalysis 


(Continued from page 14) 


Before passing to the sex-instinct, the author states that uncon- 


scious sex-motivations which are exclusively unconscious in nor- — 


mal life and are most potent in the production of pathological 
mental states all have a larger ego-element than is present in con- 
scious sexuality. He considers puberty “the period during which 
the individual becomes conscious of his or her sex and sexual 
destiny,” and makes a discrimination between physiological and 


psychological puberty, pointing out the danger incurred when the — 


two do not coincide in their development. 


The author displays the tendency common to all Freudians to 
overemphasize the sex-instinets in young children, and he over- 


draws the concept of repression by reading into the behavior of — 


children the instincts of adults. 

In the consideration of the herd-instincts, it is pointed out that 
this group differs from the ego and sex instincts because herd-life 
is an adaptation found only in certain species or genera, and be- 


cause herd-instinct is highly modifiable in reaction-type by stimuli 


from the society in which the individual lives. 

The last chapter discusses the cooperation and conflicts of 
instincts, and a clear differentiation is made between alternation 
of attention and true instinctive conflict. Literature is full of 


erroneous examples of instinctive conflicts which, in reality, are 


only alternation of attention. A good example is given of in- 
stinctive conflict arising between the hunger-stimulus (ego) and 
the desire to be honest (herd), which can be solved only by the 
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repression of one desire or the other, and which, if the stimulus | 
should be prolonged, would lead either to insensitiveness to hunger 
stimuli or to criminality. In regard to the conflict between the 
sex-instincts and the herd-instincts the author concludes that 
neither ego nor sex tendencies in pure form are necessarily subject 
to repression, but that it is the combination of the two which is 
taboo. This is the most important of all conflicts, and from it 
the formation of unconscious cravings for the pleasure-giving 
aspects of sex results. 


The next most important conflict is between ego and herd 
groups. Abnormal mental reactions are produced by this con- 
flict only when the ego is constitutionally preponderant or when 
special circumstances call forth an ego response. Abnormal 
behavior and temporary neuroses and psychoses are the results 
of such manifestations. 


On the whole Dr. McCurdy’s book is a valuable contribution, 
and some of the points brought forward in the analysis of instincts 
should alone suffice to place the author among the “iron-age”’ 
Freudians. All students of abnormal behavior will find the book 
well worth reading. 


The Invisible Gods 
ISS WYATT has crowded into “The Invisible Gods” 


enough material for half a dozen full-length novels. She 
has undertaken in this book to depict the whole sweep of certain 
broad currents of the nation’s life in the Middle West during the 
period when those currents were merging into the present epoch; 
and she has tried to do it by means of a family history and a 


medley of action and retrospection. The extremely large number | 


of characters introduced, the varied form and complicated design, 
give the novel an air of sweeping impressiveness that seems to_ 
minimize the importance of any particular figure for the pictorial 
effect of the whole. Such a method, however, has its penalties. 
Tho the book is luug, the compression made necessary by the 
number of characters is responsible for the wan and pulseless air 
of unreality that is part of every portrait in the book. The 
reader’s attention is directed from group to group and from one 
point of interest to another, with the inevitable result of a fading 
sense of reality. 


The novel deals with three generations of one family—the 
Marshfields of Chicago—a well-populated clan with enough 
variety of character and mental distinction to form the basis 
of a complete American Comédie Humaine. There is a general, 
a doctor, a judge, a wanderer, a writer and a rake, supplying the 
group with diversity of vocations as well as numbers. The opening 
chapter is a scene in which the family gathers along the Drive in 
Chicago to unveil a statue of its first notable, General Marshfield. 
The general’s sons are there, the judge, the wanderer, and another 
who is a sort of reformed Don Juan. Add to this Hancock, the 
small son of the family’s black sheep; the judge’s wife and 
children, their aunt and a few others, and one has an idea of the 
author’s crowded canvas. Interesting and numerous complica- 
tions and relationships develop. Three episodes occupy the major 
portion of the book: the careers of Hancock and of the two 
children of Judge Marshfield, Maisie and Joe. There is a long 
tale of blind striving, misery, and in the end—disillusionment. 


The author’s large plan and purpose are seen and felt through- 
out this novel, and even the most grudging critic must honor her 
courage in attempting so vast a canvas; but one closes the book 
with a feeling that Miss Wyatt has not quite succeeded—that 
her great picture is somewhat lacking in focus. To enable the 
characters to emerge from their rather chaotic background, they 
would require much more elbow room—enough of it to escape 
those sudden transitions and retrospective accounts which weaken 
the story and give it an air of unreality. Despite its weaknesses, 
however, “The Invisible Gods” is a notable achievement. 


Tur InvistsLe Gops. By Edith Franklin Wyatt. 432 pages. New 
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Love, Romance, and 
Adventure 


If you lingered over Sir 
Frederick Treves’ other fas- 
cinating books, you will 
surely do likewise when 
you read his new work— 


THE 
LAKE 
OF 
GENEVA 


which deals with those 
curious personalities that, 
flourished in days when 
barons held their sway. 

Some of the characters he 
describes are quite famous 
for one thing or another and 
others equally infamous! 

Strange personal adven- 
tures and deeds of daring 
that made history centuries 
ago in the picturesque little 
towns clustering around the 
Lake of Geneva have been 
gathered together by Sir 
Frederick and presented in 
that appetizing styie for 
which this distinguished 
author is justly noted. 

He tells you, for instance, 
the interesting story of 
Bonivard, the prisoner of 
Chillon, and his wives— 


quite different from _ the 
Bonivard immortalized by 
Byron; about the romance of 
Gibbon, the historian—how 
he wooed the girl who after- 
wards married Necker and 
became the mother of Ma- 
dame de Staél he tells you 
about Theodore Turquet, 
who in the sixteenth century 
first introduced calomel as a 
drug, was branded as, a 
quack in France and went to 
England and became King 
James’ physician. 

Sir Frederick gives the 
romantic story about the 
daring of the pretty and 
pert Lady Bonne of Cras- 
sier, the love story of 
Meillerie, the legends of 
Rippaille, the escapades of 
Madame de Warens as a 
wife when only fourteen 
years old, the tragedy of 
Beauregard, the _ startling 
experience of Marie de 
Blonay with angels at Evian, 
and some thrilling narratives 
about the Geneva of Calvin 
and of Voltaire, which the 
Savoyards tried to seize one 
night—a story the Genevans 
still proudly tell. 

In this book Sir Frederick 
has fully maintained his 
reputation as a charmingly 
descriptive writer. It con- 
tains 360 pages, besides 76 
pages of (100) photographic 
illustrations and map. 


Medium 8vo. Cloth. $6, net; $6.20, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


r2mo. Cloth. 


A CAT THAT SOUGHT VENGEANCE 
FOR SEVEN YEARS 


Proudly perched beside his nest and seemingly con- 
scious of fresh responsibilities as head of a new house- 
hold, little Jerry King-bird furtively scanned his 
surroundings in search of possible enemies. Sud- 
denly he spied a big cat quietly lolling on the ground 
in the yard Quick as a flash, Jerry flew down upon 
her, and began pecking furiously at her head. Pussy 
tried to defend herself, but after a few moments’ 
struggle she gave up the fight and fled. 

So far as Jerry was concerned the incident was closed; 
but Pussy remembered, and for seven long years she 
craftily sought an opportunity to get revenge on her 
tiny conqueror. And when her chance did come, she 
—but read the story yourself, along with scores ot 
other true incidents in the lives of our feathered 
iriends in that charming new book — 


KNOWING BIRDS THROUGH STORIES 


By Floyd Bralliar 


This book is a rich collection of short stories about 
different kinds of birds found in this country. It 
describes their habits, characteristics, and the little 
human-like comedies and tragedies in their lives even 
as in yours and ours. 
pictures. twelve of them being full-page plates in 
bright colors that were made from paintings by E. R. 
Kalmbach, assistant biologist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


So fascinatingly written that any one can find Jt ab- 
sorbing and instructive.’’—Pittsburgh Press. 

‘These stories are full ot information, usetul and educa 
tive.'’"—Los Angeles Examiner. 


355 pages, $2, ner, $2.12, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





Liberally illustrated with bird 
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| 
sooxsto mace “WPortant Looks of the Month 


YOUR ENGLISH 
BETTER 


One of the leading authorities on develop- 
ment of language, figures of speech, and the 
use and abuse of words is the distinguished 
lexicographer, Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D. The collection of his works includes: 


Desk-Book of Twenty-Five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced— 
This admirable work of 942 pages indicates 
the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, war words, Bible names, 
personal, geographical, and proper names 
of all kinds. Also includes words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks to non- 
English speakers. 12mo, Cloth. $2, net; 
with thumb-index, $2.25; limp morocco, 
indexed, $3; full crushed Levant, $10. 
Postage, 12c¢ extra. 


Mend Your Speech—A thousand hints 
on the correct use of words and idioms com- 
monly misused. More than two pages 
devoted alone to the correct use of ‘‘shall’’ 
and ‘‘will.”” 314 inches wide, 614 long, 
cloth, 35c, post-paid. 


Punctuation and Capitalization—Tells 
you how to use the comma, semi-colon, 
colon, period. Quotes rules for compound- 
ing English words, Gives list of words to 
be capitalized. Describes forms of address 
in writing to noted persons. A modern 
reference book for everybody. 314 inches 
wide, 6}4 long, cloth, 35c post-paid. 


Desk-Book of Errors in English—A 
safeguard against inelegancies and errors in 
English usage. Shows what expressions 
are good English and what are not. 5 inches 
wide, 7 long, cloth, $1.50, net; full crushed 
Levant, $10. Postage I2c, extra. 


Essentials of English Speech and Liter- 
ature—Traces accurately the evolution 
of the English language from its very be- 
ginning up to the present and offers help 
toward selection of the best reading, use of 
good English, writing for publication, etc. 
8vo. Over 400 pages, cloth-bound, $2, 
nel; $2.12, post-paid. 


Who? When? Where? What?—Twenty 
thousand facts about makers of History, 
Art, Literature, Science, and founders of 
Religion, embracing 2,000 names, date of 
birth and death, nationality, profession or 
occupation and principal achievement. 
3% inches wide, 614 long. Cloth. 35c. 
post-paid. 


_Preparation of Manuscripts for the 
Printer—Full directions to authors on 
preparing copy and correcting proofs, 
with suggestions on methods of submitting 
manuscripts for publication. 153 pages. 
4% inches wide, 67% long. Cloth. $1.50, 
net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Words We Misspell in Business— Ten 
thousand terms, showing their correct 
forms and divisions, with rules governing 
the orthography of English words and forma- 
tion of plurals, together with tests for 
spelling. 264 pages, 5 inches wide, 7 long. 
Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


Development of the Dictionary of the 
English Language—A historical account 
of the evolution of English and American 
lexicography. The illustrations include 
the portraits of famous lexicographers, 
editorial, press and proofrooms of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, reproductions in facsimile of 
manuscript and its progress to the final 
printed page. Large quarto. Cloth. $1, 
nel; $1.08, post-paid. 


Dictionary of Simplified Spelling— 
More than 12,000 words. Based upon pub- 
lications of the United States Bureau of 
Education, rules of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, and the Simplified Spelling 
oe 8vo. Cloth. 75c, net; 83c, post- 
paid, 


S. O. S.—Slips of Speech and How to 
Avoid Them—With an introduction from 
John Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and _ Lilies.”’ 
More than 500 hints on what to say and 
how to say it. 34 inches wide, 634 long. 
Cloth. 35c, post-paid. 


Soldier’s Service Dictionary—A useful 
little handbook for any one who wants to 
study French without a teacher. Ten 
thousand conversational words and phrases 
in use are explained and accurately pro- 
nounced. Pocket-size, bound in cloth. 
$1, net; $1.04, post-paid. Thumb-notch 
index, 25c, extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


PUBLISHERS 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














Biography 


Memoriks OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


tury. By Reginald, Twelfth Earl 
of Meath. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $7. 


Lord Meath’s anecdotal volume 
of nineteenth century biography 
owes its interest to the fact that his 
long official career brought him into 
contact with most of the English 
notables of his time. 


Tue Carer Ministers of ENGLAND, 
920-1720. By the Hon. Clive Bing- 
ham. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. | $8. 

This stout volume tells of the 
men who served as the executives 
and vice-regents of the various 
English sovereigns before the office 
of parliamentary prime minister 
came into being. A companion vol- 
ume to “Prime Ministers of En- 
gland.” 


Tur Mirrors or Downine STREET: 

Somer Poriticat REFLECTIONS. By 

a Gentleman with a Duster. New 

edition. Illustrated. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This new edition of a much- 
talked-of book contains additional 
chapters on Lord Derby and Lord 
Grey. 


SHELTON or TrsEet. By Flora Beal 
Shelton (Mrs. A. L. Shelton). II- 
lustrated. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

The eventful life-story of Dr. 
Shelton, missionary to Tibet, a man 
cast in the mold of a Livingston or 
a Chalmers. 


EscapapE. By Evelyn Scott. New 


York: Thomas Seltzer. $3. 

The author’s sensational experi- 
ences in Brazil during three deeply 
significant years of her life. 


AuFrREeD LytTTrrtron: An AccouNT 
oF His Lire. By Edith Lyttelton. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2. 

A new and abridged edition of the 
biography of an English athlete, 
lawyer, sportsman and statesman, 
who counted among his friends 
many of the most interesting people 
of his time. 


ALFRED YaRROoW: His Lire AND 
Work. Compiled by Eleanor C. 
Barnes. Illustrated. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
The life-story of a _ successful 

English ship-builder. 


Business 


CoorERATIVE Democracy ATTAINED 
THroucH VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PEOPLE AS ConsUMERS By 
James Peter Warbasse. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The theme of this book is the 
service-motive as a substitute for 
the profit-motive. Dr. Warbasse 
presents cooperation as the con- 
structive method of escape from the 
present-day chaos. He has studied 
the cooperative movement in four- 
teen countries. 


STABILIZATION: AN Economic Po.Licy 
FOR PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 


By E. M. H. Lloyd. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 

Analyzes in simple terms the chief 
causes and consequences of the 
existing instability of prices and 
production, and points the direction 
in which a remedy is to be found. 


CoTToN AND THE CoTTon MARKET. 
By W. Hustace Hubbard. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 
A comprehensive account of how 

cotton is raised and marketed. 

Covers all phases of its cultivation, 

of the machinery used to market 

the bales, and the methods employed 
in doing a future-contract business 
under three large exchanges. 


“STANDARD Orn Sprrit”: A Dis- 
CUSSION OF THE RELATIONSHIP Br- 
TWEEN THE PERSONNEL AND MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE STANDARD OIL 
Company. San Francisco: Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. 

An authentic account of the social 
service activities of a great corpora- 
tion—what it has done and is doing 
for its employees. 


Tue Oren Door Doctrine IN RELA- 
TION TO Cutns. By Mingchien 
Joshua Bau. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Bau discusses the open door 
in relation to spheres of influence, 
Chinese railways, Japan’s special 
interest, and the banking consor- 
tium, outlining what he considers 
necessary for the successful applica- 
tion of the doctrine. 


We anp Our Work By Joseph 
French Johnson. Illustrated. New 
York: The American Viewpoint 
Society. (Boni & Liveright.) 

A simple, readable and lavishly 
illustrated account of our nation’s 
economic activities—called forth by 
the fact that ninety per cent. of our 
boys and girls leave school knowing 
nothing about this subject. 


Drama 
ComMEDIES OF WorpDs, AND OTHER 
Prays. By Arthur Schnitzler. 


Translated by Pierre Loving. Cin- 

cinnati: Stewart Kidd Co. $2.50. 

Contains the text of five plays: 
“The Hour of Recognition,” “‘The 
Big Scene,’ “The Festival of 
Bacchus,” ‘‘Literature” and ‘His 
Helpmate.” 


Puays For A Fotpine THEATER. By 


Colin Campbell Clements. Cincin- 
nati: Stewart Kidd Co. $2. 
Seven short plays, including 


” 


“Pierrot in Paris,” ‘‘Columbine,” 


“The Return of Harlequin” and 
“The Desert.” 
More Portmanteau Puays. By 


Stuart Walker. Edited with an 
introduction by Edward Hale Bier- 


stadt. Second edition. Illustrated.’ 


Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co. $2.50. 

The plays included in this volume 
are ““The Lady of the Weeping 
Willow Tree,’ “‘The Very Naked 
Boy,” and “Jonathan Makes a 
Wish.” Second printing. 


Marcu Hares (Tur TEMPERAMEN- 
TALIsTs): A Fantastic SATIRE IN 
Taree Acts. By Harry Wagstaff 


Gribble. 

Co. $2. 

Text of a play first produced at 
the Bijou Theater and later at the 
Punch and Judy in New York, in 
1921, and recently revived at the 
Little Theater. 


Tue Love-Rocur: A Porric DRAMA 
iN TuREE Acts. Transmuted from 
the Spanish of Tirso de Molina by 
Harry Kemp. New York: Lieber 
& Lewis. $1.75. 


The original Don Juan play 
rendered into its equivalent 
modern English poetry. 


Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd 


Essays 


More Booxs on tHE Tasiz. By 


Edmund Gosse. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


Another of Mr. Gosse’s charming 


books about books. 


Over THE Foortients. By Stephen 


Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead 


& Co. $1.50. 
Ten spicy essays on American 


plays and films, with twelve other 


skits on various phases of modern 

life. 

Tue Roap Away From REVOLUTION. 
By Woodrow Wilson. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 50 cents. 
This is the ex-President’s 

published work since his illness. It 

originally appeared as a brief article 
in the August Atlantic Monthly. 


Livine wits Our CHILDREN: 
or Lirrte Essays ror Moruers. 
By Clara D. Pierson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


Counsel and advice for young 
mothers and all who live in hourly 


contact with children—based on the 


author’s experience as a mother and 
grandmother ; 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. By Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

A serious attempt to understand 
the causes that shape our daily lives, 
and the consequences to which they 
lead, with their bearing upon mo- 
rality, education, politics and art. 


A CENTURY OF CHILDREN’S Books. 
By Florence V. Barry. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

A study of the fairy-tales and 
nursery-literature of bygone times, 
intended to be helpful to parents, 
teachers and librarians. 


Frenco LITeraturRE DurING THE 
Last Haur-Century. By Pierre 
De Bacourt and J. W. Cunliffe. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

Discusses the works of Zola, 
Marcel Proust, Maupassant, Ana- 
tole France, Brieux, Sacha Guitry, 
and other authors and dramatists, 
in relation to their influence upon 
literary art. 

THE Pattosopny oF Love. By Elinor 
Glyn. Auburn, New York: The 
Author’s Press. 

Mrs. Glyn holds that the purpose 
of love in the Creator’s scheme is not 
only to insure the continuancé of the 
race, but also to bring a touch of 
heavenly happiness into human ex- 
istence and to uplift the soul of man. 


in 


first. 


A Boox. 


SHEPHERD’s Crowns: A VOLUME OF 
Essays. By Pamela Grey (Lady 
Grey of Fallodon). New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A group of essays on subjects 
drawn from nature and literature— 
by the wife of England’s former 
Foreign Minister. 


History 


Tur NEWSPAPER AND THE HISTORIAN. 
By Lucy Maynard Salmon. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$7.50. 


The object of this stout volume is 

to discover the advantages and limi- 
tations of the periodical press, 
especially the newspaper, considered 
as historical material, and thus to 
determine the extent of its useful- 
ness to the historian. 


Tur CAUSES AND CHARACTER OF THE 
American Revouution. By H. E. 
Egerton. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.85. 

The author’s conclusion is that 
the fundamental cause of the Revo- 
Jutionary War lay in the differing 
political and social ideals of the two 
peoples. 


Parties AND Party Leapers. By 
Anson Daniel Morse. With an in- 
troduction by Dwight Whitney 
Morrow. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. $2.50. 

Fourteen chapters embodying the 
story of the evolution of the party 
system in the United States, from 
the days of Washington and Hamil- 
ton to the present time. Fifth in the 
series known as The Amherst Books. 


A History or CHtnesE LITERATURE. 
By Herbert A. Giles. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

The scholarly author—Professor 
of Chinese in the University of 
Cambridge—here tells in 448 pages 
all that is most worth knowing 
about Chinese literature from 600 
B. C. to 1900 A. D. 


Tue Great Capitats: A Historical 
Grocrapuy. By Vaughan Cornish. 
Maps. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $5. 

Historical studies of the chief capi- 
tals of the world, ancient and modern. 


Maruematics. By David Eugene 
Smith. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.) Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
A historical study of mathematics 

in all its branches, tracing especially 

the contributions of Greece and 

Rome to our knowledge of arith- 

metic, geometry, etc. 


Roman Pourrics. By Frank Frost 
Abbott. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.) Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
A study of the political methods 

of ancient Rome and their connec- 

tion with modern politics and social 
problems. 


Cicero anp His InriuENcE. By 
John C. Rolfe. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.) Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co. 

The story of the influence of 
Cicero over his period and over our 
own times—by the Professor of 
Latin language and literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


WarFarRE BY LAND AND SEA. By 
Eugene S. McCartney. (Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome.) Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. 
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A study of the high efficiency at- 
tained by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans in military science. 


Ture Rep Vineyarp. By Rev. B. J. 
Murdoch. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
The Torch Press. $2. 

The stirring experiences of a 
Catholic chaplain in hospital, camp 
and front-line trench during the 
Great War. 


GLOUCESTER BY LAND AND SEA: THE 
Srory or A New Encianp SEA- 
coast Town. By Charles Board- 
man Hawes. With drawings by 
Lester G. Hornby. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $6. 

An original and well-illustrated 
history of a famous old fishing-port 
and the part it has played in the life 
of the nation. 


Tur Maxine or Rurau Evrorse. By 
Helen Douglas Irvine. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A historical tudy of land-holding 
in Europe from medieval days down 
to the silent revolution which is 
now bringing much of the land back 
from hereditary estate-owners to 
the peasants. 


Greek Economics. Introduction and 
translation by M. L. W. Laistner. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Fragments from Solon, Xeno- 

phon, Plato, Aristotle and others, 

all bearing on the economic ideas of 
the ancient Greeks. 


A History oF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
(1821-1921). By William Miller. 
Introduction by G. P. Gooch. Maps. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
In this comparatively small vol- 

ume the learned author undertakes 

to tell the general reader the whole 
romantic story of the Greek nation 
down to the present time. 


Women 1n Eneusa Economic His- 
tory. By F. W. Tickner. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Tells in simple fashion exactly 

what has been woman’s place and 

share in English life and industry in 
all periods of the nation’s history. 


PuHaros.AND PHarmtton. By E. M. 
Forster. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50. 

A series of vignettes giving 
glimpses of the history of ancient 
Alexandria from the earliest times 
until the present day. 


Tur Turrp Cuarrer or Macaunay’s 
History. Edited by S. A. Williams. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The most famous chapter of 

Macaulay’s English History, issued 

separately as part of the King’s 

Treasuries of Literature Series. 


Fiction 
Tar Temptress (LA TIERRA DE 
Topos). By Vicente Blasco Ibaiez. 


Translated by Leo Ongley. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


A new novel of South American 
and Parisian life by the author of 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” 


Tue Winpinc Stair. By A. E. W. 
Mason. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


The story of Paul Ravenal, who 
had heredity and example against 
him, and only his great heart and 
Marguerite’s love to win the battle 
against himself. 


Outver Ocrosrer. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 

A gypsy’s curse furnishes a dra- 
matic climax in the career of the 
hero just as he is about to win a big 
political fight. 


Tur Extie oF THE Lariat. By Hon- 
oré Willsie. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2. 

This romance of the West deals 
with the strange career of a man 
interested only in excavating pre- 
historic monsters in the wilderness, 
yet driven by fate into the thick of 
a political struggle. 

Tur Late Marria Pascau (It Fu 
Marra Pascau). By Luigi Piran- 
dello. Translated by Arthur Liv- 
ingston. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

The translator regards this novel 
of Pirandello’s as an important ex- 
ample of the new movement in 
Italian literature. 


Tue Mine Wits tHE Iron Door. 
* By Harold Bell Wright. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
A romance of the Catalina Moun- 
tains of Arizona and the love of a 
man and a woman. 


Tur Roap or Destiny: A RoMANCE 
oF THE EiGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Ellis Middleton. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2. 

A love-story of Yorkshire in the 
eighteenth century, depicting the 
picturesque folk of the countryside. 


Octavia: A TALE oF ANCIENT RoE. 
By Seymour van Santvoord. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
A striking picture, in fictional 

form, of the life and aristocracy of 

Rome under the Emperors Caligula, 

Claudius and Nero. 


Tur CELESTIAL OMNIBUS, AND OTHER 
Srorres. By E. M. Forster. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

Six short stories ranging in fancy 
from a picnic that was thrown into 
a panic by a reed-whistle to the 
case of a little boy who rode into 
heaven on an omnibus. 





Tue AsHES or A Gop and THE SuB- 
STANCE OF A Dream. “Translated 
from the original manuscripts” by 
F. W. Bain. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Two volumes containing six stories 
of life in India, written with this 
author’s usual tenderness, passion 
and richness of color. 

Tur Anaskan: A NovEL OF THE 
Nortu. By James Oliver Curwood. 
Tllustrated. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. $2. 

A romance of America’s last fron- 





tier—the story of Alan Holt and 
Mary Standish, a girl as mysterious 
as she is desperate. 


Grey Weruers: A Romantic NovEt. 
By V. Sackville-West. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

A novel of English society life by 
the author of “Challenge ”’ 


Tue Lunatic aT LarcE AGAIN. Fur- 
ther adventures of Mr. Francis | 
Mandell-Essington. By J. Storer | 
Clouston. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. | 
A sequel to ‘The Lunatic at 

Large,” in which the humorous and 





irresponsible hero pursues his freak- | 
ish adventures. 
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On Vital Topics 


WhylsChristianity 
True? 


By E. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D. 


In this book Doctor Mullins states the 
argument for Christian belief from 
four leading standpoints. The aim 
has been to put the case as clearly and 
with as little of the formal and techni- 
cal in language and style as the nature 
of the subject would admit. 
$1.50 net 


Honest Debtors 


Sermons and Addresses 
By Orrin Philip Gifford, D.D. 


Some of the finest work of one of the 
ablest of Baptist preachers and plat- 
form speakers. Students of preaching 
can not fail to find the volume of large 
interest. An immediate practical 
value of the matter will be evident 
to all who interpret Christian living 
in terms of stewardship of life. 
$1.50 net 


Makers of theBible 


By Hermon H. Severn 


A manual of information about the 
processes through which the Bible 
came to be and was handed down. 
Designed especially to be used as a 
study-book by young people and pro- 
vided with study outlines, abundant 
references to helps, and also a full 
index. 

The author’s theme, the history of the 
Bible from the lost books that pre- 
ceded it, through the story of its 
making. its early readers and transla- 
tors, down to modern reconstruction 
of the best text from the manuscripts, 
necessarily occupies most of his atten- 
tion. Scholarly in knowledge, clear 
in statement, he is also deeply rever- 
ent in spirit. 

~ $1.25 net 


Social Imperatives 


By Craig S. Thoms, Ph.D. 


The bravest of men are afraid of social 
disaster. This fear is the silver lining 
of the clouds of our day. It seems 
there is a vivid social consciousness, a 
lively sense of social responsibility. 
What obligations does this social 
consciousness perceive? In a very 
helpful way Professor Thoms has set 
them forth, emphasizing eight strik- 
ing needs which his readers will agree 
are imperative, and for which Chris- 
tianity and Americanism make them 
responsible. A book that is a noble 
interpreter of the best a man feels 
where he lives and works. 


$1.25 net 


Send for Bulletin of 
our latest publications 








1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
--- USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER - - - - 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the amount of $ enclosed send, 
charges prepaid, the books checked below. 
Why Is Christianity True ? 

Honest Debtors 
ae sylaee Makers of the Bible 
eteretare Social Imperatives 
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Largest Abridged 
Dictionary in Existence— 
The Funk & Wagnalls ~- 


PRACTICAL | 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


FRANK H. VizETELLy, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Editor 


Marvelous Book of Knowledge Con- 
taining 140,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
All in One Alphabetic Order— 


Besides 2,500 Pictures, 15,000 Proper 
Names, 12,000 lines of Synonymic Treat- 
ment, 6,000 Antonyms, 2,000 lines of 
Faulty Diction Treatment, 1,900 Foreign 
Phrases used in English Conversation. 


1325 PAGES 


This big handsome volume will daily— 
hourly—prove its extraordinary valuc 
and wonderful comprehensiveness—in 
the school, the home, the office, or the 
workshop—wherever correct English in 
speaking, writing, or reading is the desid- 
eratum., 


Regular Paper Edition—Buckram 
binding, thumb notch index, $6, net: 
$6.32, postpaid. Cloth, thumb notch 
index, $5, net: $5.32, postpaid. 


Bible Paper Edition—Full flexible 
leather binding, gilt edges, thumb 
notch index, boxed, $7.50, net: $7.74 
postpaid. Edition de luxe, in full 
crushed Levant, gilt edges, boxed, 
$17.50, net: $17.74, postpaid. 


Order from your bookstore or the publishers 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














When Irish Royalty 


Was in Flower 


Ireland had her own Irish kings for 
more than 1100 years! Most of Eu- 
rope was steeped in barbarism when 
Ireland, with her great universities 
and her culture, was the sole home of 
western civilization! Missionaries 
from Ireland rescued the English 
from primeval savagery! The Irish 
civilized Scotland! — Irish scientists 
were sent in the Middle Ages to 
Egypt to measure the pyramids! 
Ireland was at peace until the sixteenth 
century when most of her literature 
and libraries were destroyed. You will 
find these facts, with thousands of 
others equally startling, in that remark- 
able new book— 


Ireland and the 
Making of Britain 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


It took Mr. Fitzpatrick some ten 
years of tedious research to collate 
and verify the huge mass of stunning 
revelations in this book. It meant 
the examination of hundreds of 
quaint and curious volumes of for- 
gotten lore in libraries of England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Rome. The book is more than a 
glorious vindication of Ireland's 
ancient greatness; it is thrillingly, 
absorbingly interesting. It will ap- 
Deal to you, especially if you have 
Irish blood. 378 pages with map. 


Cloth. &4 net; $4.16 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


00|ou| DISLIKE] Youn] woRK? 


If you do, why not make a change to 
something more satisfactory? There are 
1,400 vocations open—362 professions, 
arts, and sciences, 344 businesses, and 
700 trades. If you don’t know which 
you prefer, you can analyze your effl- 
ciency by applying to yourself the 
simple mental tests given in that 
uncommon book— 

How to Choose the Right Vocation 
By Holmes W. Merton, Vocational Counselor 

This book was written especially to 
help men and women measure their 
true capacity scientifically and decide 
what line of effort would produce the 
best results and the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 322 pages. 
12mo. Cloth $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
WHAT TO SAY 


CONVERSATIO AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainmenz. 
Many happy quotations. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. | 
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Frer or Cray. By Margaretta 
Tuttle. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

A novel in which two worlds are 
contrasted, the world of fashion and 
luxury and the world of the working 


folk. 


B 

Fred E. Wynne. New vor. 
Duffield & Co. $2. 

A romance of a Mediterranean 
cruise as told by a vicar who was 
unwittingly drawn into a network of 
Levantine smuggling and Egyptian 
intrigue. 

Wuatever Gops. By Maurice Sam 
uel. New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 
A novel dealing with the passion- 

ate struggle between an idealistic 

son and a materialistic father, with 

a strange love-story interwoven init. 


By Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague. Boston: The At- 
lantic Monthly Press. $1.90. 
How two kindred spirits, a man 

and a woman, defying laws and con; 

ventions, attain their full spiritual 
stature. 


Drrp CHANNEL. 


Hipen Lives. By Leonora Eyles. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 
The story of a fanatical curate 

and a modern young woman doctor. 


Tur Nuptiat Fuicut. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

A novel in which love, sex and the 
blind will that is at the core of hu- 
man life are shown as remorseless 
forms of energy which destroy men 
and women as often as they ennoble 
them. 


Hotmay. By Waldo Frank. New 

York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 

A novel of the South of to-day, 
with dramatic scenes centering 
about an educated Southern white 
girl and an intelligent negro youth. 


ApveNturRING. By Tristram Tupper. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
A novel relating the adventures of 

a middle-aged American whose 

imagination was stirred by making 

his own translation of the songs of 

Sappho. 


Burnprotp. By Orrick Jonns. New 
York: Lieber & Lewis. $2. 
The story of a Middle Western 
girl who struggles against great ob- 
stacles to achieve self-realization in 


New York. 


Tue FLorenTINE Dacerr: A Noven 
FoR AMATEUR Detectives. By 
Ben Hecht. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

A detective story that has to do 
with a nervous cavalier, a mysteri- 
ous and puritanical satyr, and a 
woman with a dagger and eyes that 


| are hidden. 


Race: A Novet or Wives AND 
Oruers. By A. L. Samms. Chi- 
cago: Covici-McGee. $2. 

The principal motive of this story 
is the love of Rosemary for the hus- 
band of her best friend. 


Roxsin Hoop anp His Merry Ovr- 
Laws. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
Illustrated. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.50. 

This version of Robin Hood’s ad- 
ventures was first published nearly 
twenty years ago and has been con- 


tinuously in demand ever since. 
Some ballads on.the subject have 
been added. 


Juvenile 
Nature Secrets. By Mary D. 
Chambers. Illustrated. _— (Little 


Gateways to Science.) Boston: The 

Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.25. 

Natural science for children, ex- 
plaining the common facts of chem- 
istry and physics. 

Jack Grecory: A Boy’s ADVENTURES 
IN THE WaR OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Warren Lee Goss. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. 
Jack takes part in stirring events, 

and describes many of the great 

scenes amid which he found his ad- 
ventures. 


Poetry 


THE Goop ComRADE AND Farrtgs. 
By Paul Scott Mowrer. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

Light lyrics in which Mr. Mowrer 
has introduced the magic of the 
fairy ring, the spirit of elves and 
wild woodland things, as well as the 
tenderness of man’s love of woman. 


A Boox or Love. Translated by 
Witter Bynner from the French of 
Charles Vildrac. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Witter Bynner has devoted 
five years to rendering into beauti- 
ful English the striking and original 
French poems in M.  Vildrac’s 
“Le Livre d’Amour.” Introductory 
note by Emile Verhaeren. 


Porms. _ Writers’ Club. Michigan 

Agricultural College. 

A selection of the poems produced 
by a group of college students and 
others who have met twice a month 
in the last year at East Lansing, 
Michigan, to read their own writings. 


Porms By Giovanni Pascorr. Freely 
rendered into English verse by 
Evaleen Stein. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2. 

The best works of one of Italy’s 
popular poets, rendered into chaste 

English verse. 


Tue Portican Worxs or ANDREW 
Lane. Edited by Mrs. Lang. 4 
vols. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $14 a set. 


Tur Wortp’s Great Rewicious 
Portry. Edited by Caroline Miles 
Hill. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $5. 

A collection of religious poems 
covering the entire range of ancient 
and modern literature, duly classi- 
fied and supplemented by useful 
indices. 


Lincotn anp Orners. By Thomas 
Curtis Clark. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

In this volume of poems, the sec- 
tion devoted to Lincoln is of special 
interest as picturing his rugged man- 
liness and greatness of character. : 


THe Prucrmace or Festus. By 
Conrad Aiken. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.75. 

Through the medium of subtly 
varying verse forms, Mr. Aiken 
takes his hero, Festus, on a journey 
through the dark chasms and jun- 
gles of his own mind in search of 
the answer to the riddle of life. 


CrrizEN or SUBJECT. 


Cuariatan: A Book or Poems. By 
Louis Grudin. New York: Lieber 
& Lewis. 

Mr. Grudin’s poetry is announced 
as “‘decoratively ironical, persis- 
tently groping for humorous subtle- 
ties, and incisively indirect in its 
search for elusive forms.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S Use oF Sona, WITH 
THE TEXT OF THE PRINCIPAL Sonas. 
By Richmond Noble. New York; 
Oxford University Press. $4.20. 
A scholarly study of the songs in 

the various plays of Shakespeare. 


Sones or THE Arr. By Louis Leon 
De Jean. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co. $1.25. 
Verses inspired mainly by the air- 

plane and the-deeds of aviators. 


Miscellaneous 


By Francis X. 
Hennessy. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton Co. $3. 

Under our Constitution, only the 
citizens, not the Government, can 
validly alter the power of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Hennessy undertakes 
to prove that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is a violation of: this 
fundamental principle of American 
liberty. 


A Primer or Citizensure. By Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven. New York: 
KE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. De Koven traces the prog- 
ress of government from the rural 
meeting to all its modern develop- 
ments, expounding the basis of our 
liberties and detailing the responsi- 
bilities attached to citizenship. 


TRAINING FOR PowER AND LEADER- 
suip. By Grenville Kleiser. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3. 
Twenty-eight lessons on such 

themes as how to organize one’s 
personal powers, how to develop 
one’s mind, how to cultivate the 
power of suggestion, learning to read 
men, developing a winning persons 
ality, and the like. 


THe RerorMaTion or War. By 
Col. J. F. C. Fuller. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

The next war, the author believes, 
will be so totally different from the 
World War as to make the latter 
seem primitive and archaic. In 
this book he endeavors to lay down 
the new principles on which future 
wars will be conducted. 


Seven Aces. By a Gentleman with 
a Duster. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

A simple narrative of the pil-~ 
grimage of the human mind from 
the days of Socrates and Aristotle 
to those of Jesus, Augustine, Eras- 
mus, Cromwell and Wesley. With 
a conclusion summarizing the effects 
of Darwinism. 


Tue Reat Story oF 4 BoorLEeccER. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
The inside story of the methods 

used by violators of the Volstead 

Act, told in detail by an unrepentant, 

bootlegger. 

Sincer’s Pircrmace. By Blanche 
Marchesi. Illustrated. Boston; 
Small, Maynard & Co. $4. 

A book that discloses the secret 
machinery which gradually fashions 
and completes the musical star. It 





deals with an extraordinary amount 
of musical material—personalities, 
experiences and reflections. 


Pustic SprEAKING: A NATURAL 
Mersop. By Frank Home Kirk- 
patrick. New York: George H. 


Doran Co. $2. 

A practical book telling, among 
other things, how to avoid self- 
consciousness in speaking, how to 
concentrate, how to avoid monot- 
ony, and various ways of interest- 
ing an audience. 


Toat Marver—rHe Movin: A 
GLANCE AT Its Reckuess Past, Its 
Promisinc PrEsENT AND Its Sic- 
NIFICANT Future. By Edward S. 
Van Zile. Introduction by Will H. 
Hays. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. 

A readable account of the wonder- 
ful development of the motion-pic- 
ture in the last twenty years. 


Tur Bopiey Heap Quartos. Edited 
By G. B. Harrison. “Gabriel Har- 
vey: Foure Letters and Certeine 
Sonnets, 1592.” “Robert Greene: 
The Thirde and Last Part of Conny- 
catching, 1592; a Disputation Be- 
tweene a Hee Conny-catcher and a 
Shee Conny-catcher, 1592.” “ Hen- 
rie Chettle: Kind-Hartes Dreame, 
1592; William Kemp: Nine Daies 
Wonder, 1600.” ‘Robert Greene, 
M. A.: A Notable Discovery of 
Coosnage, 1591; The Second Part 
of Conny-catching, 1592.” New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 
each. 

Accurate reprints of rare book- 
lets written in Shakespeare’s time 
and now reproduced from the 
originals in the British Museum. 


Tue Evurcs or Feminism: A Stupy 
oF THE Revott or Woman. By 
A. R. Wadia. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

A study of the whole feminist 
movement, taking stock of its 
achievements and also of its less 
desirable results, as seen, for in- 
stance, in the lessening birth-rate of 
civilized countries. 


Freip Book or Curss GENERALSHIP: 
Granp Operations. By Franklin 
K. Young. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Offers a clear and easy method for 
utilizing the theory of chess-play 
laid down in Mr. Young’s previous 
works. Introduction by A. B. 
Hodges, late champion of the 
United States. : 


Tue Ways or Au Sry: A Composite 
NARRATIVE OF THINGS AS THEY 
Are. By Charles R. Shepherd. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50. 

A dark picture of the Chinese in 
America, their methods of crime 
and terrorism among themselves, 
and the deeds of their law-defying 
organizations. 


Ipras FoR REFRESHMENT Rooms. 
Chicago: The Hotel Monthly Press. 


A ready reference book, fully il- 
lustrated, of catering methods for 
use in hotels, restaurants, lunch- 
rooms and cafeterias. 


Everysopy’s FLowrer GARDEN. By 
H. H. Thomas. With numerous 
illustrations. Also, by the same 
author, “Little Gardens and How 
to Make the Most of Them,” and 
“Fruit Growing for Amateurs”; 
also (edited by Mr. Thomas), 
“Gardening Difficulties Solved. Ex- 
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pert Answers to Amateurs’ Ques- 

tions,” and “Garden Planning and 

Planting.” All with illustrations 

from photographs and_ sketches. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

75 cents each. 

Five practical -little books for 
garden-lovers, embodying the large 
fund of useful information which 
the author has accumulated in his 
position as editor of Popwar Gar- 
dening. 


Toe Ma-Juna Manvat. 
M. Snyder. Boston: 
Mifflin Co. $2. 

A standard system of scoring and 
playing a popular Chinese game— 
by one who has played it for years 
in this country and in China. 


By Henry 
Houghton 


Sociology 


Tue THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLass: 
An Economic Stupy or InstrTv- 
tions. By Thorstein Veblen. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.50. 
Yet another edition of Professor 

Veblen’s scathing analysis of mod- 

ern society, which has been in 

constant demand ever since it was 
published twenty years ago. 


Tuer Dominant SEx: A StTupy IN THE 
SocroLocy oF Sex DIFrFERENTIA- 
tion. By Mathilde and Mathias 
Vaerting. Translated from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $3. 


In this fresh study of sex equality 
the authors stoutly maintain that 
there are no feminine or masculine 
characteristics, as such, but that 
the traits which we are wont to 
regard as masculine are simply 
those of the dominant sex. 


Tue Famity anp Its Mempers. By 
Anna Garlin Spencer. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 
The rebellion of the younger 

generation against inherited institu- 
tions, especially in family life, pre- 
sents a many-sided social problem, 
and this author discusses it seri- 
ously in all its aspects. 


Employee WELFARE Work: A CritT- 
ICAL AND HistoricaL Stupy. By 
Louis A. Boettiger. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. $2.50. 

A comprehensive study of the 
problems of welfare work, dealing 
especially with the medieval manor, 
the medieval guild, and the modern 
factory, and the effect of each upon 
the character of the employee. 


CyciLes oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
Unitep States, 1903-1922. By 
William <A. Berridge. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

A careful study—based on sta- 
tistics of the last two decades— 
of the fluctuations of unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Was 
awarded first prize by the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Our REVENUE 


ProsteM. By John Sturgis Cod- 
man. New York: B. W Huebsch, 
Inc. $1. 


The seven chapters in this little 
volume include ‘‘The Absurdity of 
Involuntary Unemployment,” “Se- 
curing Payment for Privilege,” 
“The Liberation of Industry,” 
“Taxation of Land-Value,” and 


“The Class-War.” 


Out or Worx: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


By G. D. H. Cole. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $1. 

Not only discusses the underlying 
causes of unemployment, such as 
restriction of production, the ‘‘trade 
cycle,” etc., but also considers the 
various means of prevention and 
relief. 


New York: 


Tur Romance or Ricut Livine. | 
New York: | 


By Amos R. Wells. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Anecdotes and incidents of every- | 


day life embodying a_ healthy, 
Christian idealism—by the editor 
of the Christian Endeavor World. 


Men, Women anp Gop: A Discus- | 


SION OF SEX QUESTIONS FROM THE 

Curistran Point or View. By 

A. Herbert Gray. 

Association Press. 50 cents. 

A frank yet reverent treatment of 
sex problems, written for young 


people at the request of the Student | 
With an ap- 


Christian Movement. 
pendix by Dr. Charles E. Gray, 
entitled ‘Some of the Physiological 
Facts.” 


Travel 


SumMER Isies or EDEN. 
Burnett. 
G. P Putnam’s Sons. $6.50. 

An unusual travel-book describ- 
ing the author’s experiences in the 
Fiji Islands and other less-known 
groups in the tropical Pacific. 


By Frank 


My Nestortan ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 
By Frits Holm. Illustrated. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.50. 
An account of Dr. Holm’s haz- 

ardous journey into the interior 

provinces of the Middle Kingdom 
in search of a perfect stone replica 
of the Nestorian monument erected 

there in A. D. 781. 


Roman Picrurres. By Percy Lub- 
bock. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 

Mr. Lubbock’s word-pictures are 
devoted to the tourists and English- 
speaking colonies found in various 
quarters of the Eternal City. 


L’Ite Percee: THe FINIAL oF THE 
St. LAwRENCE; oR, GASPE FLAN- 
ERIES. By John M. Clarke. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3. 
A descriptive and historical study 

of a picturesque corner of Canada, 

with many sketches and illustra- 
tions. 


PLANNING A Trip ABRroap. LEdited 
by Edward Hungerford. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $1. 

A handy little guide that pre- 
sents in accessible form all the 
information necessary in arranging 
for a European trip. 


As Ir 1s 1n Encuanp. By Albert B. 
Osborne. Illustrated. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 

This book covers especially the 
picturesque countryside of En- 
gland, its villages, castles and ab- 
beys. It is intended to interpret 
the spirit of the country by pre- 
senting some of its most attractive 
features. Third edition, revised. 
Finpine THE Worts-WHILE In Ev- 

rorpeE. By Albert B. Osborne. 

New York: Robert M. McBride 

& Co. 

Undertakes to perform the valu- 
able service of selecting only the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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S° long as Bible scholars 
delight to pore over the 
Sacred Writings, and seek 
to discover therein new and 
fuller meanings, so long will 
be held in remembrance the 
name of Joseph Bryant 
Rotherham, translator of 


THE EMPHASIZED 
BIBLE 


Many years of the most 
scholarly and devoted labor 
were required to complete 
this great work, the trans- 
lator’s sole aim being to 
render into English exactly 


what the original Hebrew 


and Greek say. Noble in 
diction, poetic in beauty 
throughout, the Emphasized 
Bible is peer of any com- 
mentary for getting a real 
understanding of the text. 


Appended, in the form of 
marginal notes, are over 
three thousand variant read- 
ings from Ginsberg’s won- 
derful collection. 


THE OUTLOOK says of the 
Emphasized Bible: ‘‘The marks 
of thorough scholarship and 
painstaking care are everywhere 
conspicuous. The footnotes and 
various readings are helpful to 
the scholar, and not perplexing 
to the English reader.’’ 


THE BIBLE ADVOCATE: ‘‘We 
are inclined to think that one 
with limited time will get at 
the force of the Hebrew bet- 
ter from a careful reading of the 
Emphasized Old Testament than 
from an elementary knowledge of 
the original.’’ 


THE EMPHASIZED BIBLE 


complete in one volume, $6.50; 
The Emphasized Old Testament, 
$5.50; The Emphasized New Tes- 
tament, $2.25; The Emphasized 
Old Testament, three volumes, 
$2.25 each. 


We are exclusive publishers in 
America of Rotnerham’s books 


Send for our new general catalog 
listing all our books and 
publications. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Dept. 22-F, Eighth and Cutter Sts. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Book and Art Exchange 





Book Bargains 


N ARKS’ SPECIAL OFFERINGS: 
= Burton’s Complete and Un- 
abridged Translation of the Arabian 
Nights, including the Supplemental 
Nights, Terminal Essay, Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnographical Notes, 
ete. Illustrated by Lalauze, Létch- 
ford and_ others. 17 volumes. 
Original published price $75.00, my 
special price $43.50: Surtee’s Sport- 
ing Novels. Beautiful Colored and 
other Plates by Leech. 6 volumes, 
gilt cloth. Special price $37.50: 
Walton and Cottons Complete Ang- 





ler. Illustrated. 2 volumes in 1. 
1891. $4.50: History of Flagella- 
tion. Strange Customs and Cruelties 


among the Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 


tians, etc. Illustrated. $1.50: Half- 
hours with the Best Authors. 
Knight. 4 volumes. 34 morocco. 


Special price. $10.00: Many other 
interesting bargains for the Book- 
lover, in Scarce, Curious and Unusual 
Books. Catalog sent upon request. 
Harry F. Marks. New York’s 
Finest Book Shop. 187 Broadway, 
IN fe MAR OE 





Foreign Books 


FRENCH — LAL LANG—— SO PAN- 

ish, German Books and Magazines. 
Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 
plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 
hof's, 387 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, 
tail, catalogues. James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


G ERMAN BOOKS, ENGLISH 

Books, Translations, Mail Orders. 

Bevers, 207 Fulton St., New York 
ity. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES—GRAM- 
mars and Dictionaries. Benj. F. 
Grayely, Martinsville, Virginia. 


Wate Books 


OVES OF CLITIPHON AND 

Leucippe — ‘‘Most Delectable and 
Pleasant Historie’’; fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest. Free 
prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 


OLP AND RARE BOOKS. MOD- 
ern First editions. Books by private 
presses. Good books of general inter- 
est. Monthly catalog sent on request. 
Harry Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


ee 

50,000 RARE ANDSCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Books tor Wititers 


Books FOR WRITERS: 1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3. Polti’s 36 
Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Polti’s 
Art of Inventing Characters, $2.50. 
Technique of Fiction Writing, $1.75. 
Plotting the Short Story, $1. How 
to Write a Short Story, 65¢c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue on re- 
quest. Also leaflet explaining per- 
sonal assistance in criticism and 
preparation of manuscripts for pub- 
lication, and advice as to markets. 



































*James Knapp Reeve, Dept. A, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*(Former editor of The Editor.) 
Autographs 
\ ANTED— AUTOGRAPH LET- 


ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 
graphs by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Ay., New York. 








Mut of Print 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOR- 
oughly searched for and found ex- 
peditiously. _No charge or obligation 
for this service. Our system locates 
books and magazines of every nature 
and description that you greatly 
desire and cannot obtain ordinarily, 
Imperfect sets completed. Send your 
list for immediate attention. Send 
your name for regular announce- 
ments, American Library Service, 
Dept. 300, 500 5th Ave., New York, 








Advertising Rate: 15-cents per word. Payable in advance 


General Items 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR 
reviewed in this magazine sent 
postpaid on receipt of publishers’ 
price. Delivery in good condition 
guaranteed. Any book in print sup- 
plied. William Schneider, 588 Onder- 
donk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





GCANDINAVIAN SCIENTIFIC 

Review. Editor: L._ Reymert, 
Ph.D. Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology and the Science of Edu- 
cation. Vol. II, No.1. $1.50. Order 
from Bonnier’s, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 


FAMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 

logical and heraldic works. Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


a eee, 
D&, SMALLWOOD: SCIENTIFIC 
Astrologer, Teaches Planet Law. 
Writes and interprets Horoscopes, on 
Vocation, Business, Health, Events 
in Life. Rare Books sold. 687 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


ee ee 

BAéackK NUMBERS OF MAGA- 

zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 


. Literary Services 


MANUSCRIPTS OF NOVELS, 
plays, stories carefully revised, 
accurately typewritten. Superior 
work. Quick service. Attractive 
rates. Write William Oram, Ball- 
ston, Virginia. 


AUTHORS. I OFFER YOU THE 
benefit of twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience as author, editor, and publish- 
er’s reader, in marketing your work. 
Send for circular. J. alker Mc- 
Spadden, 23 E. 26th Street, New York. 


HE SOUTHWEST AUTHORS’ 
Bureau, 2611 West Douglas Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. Author’s Represén- 
tative, write for terms. 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY 
typewritten; five cents per hun- 
dred words. Miss E. M. Carroll, 
119 Parker St., Nashville, Tenn. 


———_——— SS eee 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. HIGH- 














grade work. Helen Kennedy, 
12,339 Northlawn, Detroit, Michigan. 
F. M. HOLLY, 


Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 


Books Wanted 


ANTED: BOOKSBYSADAKICHI 
Hartmann, especially so dramas 
““Christ’’ (1893) and ‘‘Buddhi”’ (1897). 
Will pay any reasonable price if in 
good condition. S.R. Bonham, 1443 
Detroit St., Hollywood, Calif. 








This department is designed 
to serve the reader. Have 
you a book need? Some 
book to complete a set or 
a volume of a favorite au- 
thor that you have long 
sought? The readers of 


this magazine are all in- 


terested in books. Adver- 
tise your wants here. Per- 
sonal exchanges from reader 
to reader can readily be 
accomplished and at small 
cost. October issue closes 
on September 15th. Rate 15 
cents per word. 


LIS TEN: “You were born great! You 

* can achieve greatness if you 

will! Andifyou go about it the right way, 
you will have greatness thrust upon you!" 
Thus begins Keith J. Thomas’ 
great book, ‘‘Personal Power.’’ 
And the 314 pages point the way 
to all live, ambitious men and wo- 
men. It is indeed a wonderfully 

inspiring book. 


12mo. Cloth. $1 76, net; $1.87, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalfs Company. 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 














MARVELOUS ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
UNEARTHED IN EGYPT 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 
All of them were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus 
Christ walked the earth. Some of the records were interesting private 
letters; others were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeologist in late 
years have produced amazing revelations about the Bible, including some 
new sayings of Jesus, which were found in an African desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the Oriental ‘“‘mysteries,” and the pagan 
orgies? They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto unknown Afgean 
culture, about Homer and his period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods. 

All this new, novel and interesting information about archeological work 
in recent times is now offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament 
(Fifth Edition, Revised, with Author’s Final Corrections) 


Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. D., Thoburn Chair of Bible and 
Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the general executive 
committee (American branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the undisputed pioneer in 
comprehensively covering the wonderful archeological discoveries of late years. 
Dr. Cobern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of intense human in- 
terest. It will grip you from start to finish. (Preachers of every denomination 
can glean from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration for thousands 
of sermons—substantial, matter-of-fact sermons that people like.) 

Printed in 742 pages, large octavo size, bound in dark blue cloth, with gold 
lettering, containing 113 photographs of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, 
paintings, buildings and inscriptions. An introduction by Edouard Naville, 

Ci, Ds oreign Associate of the Institut de France and Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland, is in itself 
a guarantee of the scholarly character of Dr. Cobern’s work. 




























What Church Dignitaries Say of the Book: 


“Tiluminating glimpses into a fas- 
cinating realm.’’—Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Denver. 


“‘A monumental work.”—Thomas 
Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 


““A perfectly wonderful book.’’— 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Moder- 
ator Presbyterian Church Assembly. 


“Illuminating and even fascinating 
in its vivid portrayal of ancient 
life and custom.''—Bishop W. P. 
Thirkield, New Orleans. 







““A noble volume, both in size and 
contents.’—Eugene B, endrix, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 


“A veritable museum of primitive 
Christianity."—Bishop Edwin 
Hughes. 















The New Archeological Discoveries, 8vo, 742 pages. Cloth. Price $3.00, 
net; postpaid, $3.16. At Your Booksellers or by mail from the Publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 






New—From Cover to Cover 


HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 
of PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


An entirely reset, completely revised, immensely enlarged, and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of a standard reference work—the most 
comprehensive and useful work of its kind in the world. 


21,000 


QUOTATIONS 


for the use of 
Public Speakers 








A Book with 3,000 Authors 


Here are 21,000 quotations, on almost every 
conceivable subject—modern, old, and ancient, 
some dating back to the age of Homer—quota- 
tions in poetry, prose, and blank verse—extracts 
from the speech and literature of all the nations 
—songs, hymns, thoughts and famous sayings 
and writings of great men and women, immortal 
phrases from all languages, proverbs, mottoes, 
etc.—all arranged according to the alphabet, 
starting with 6 quotations under ‘Abhorrence” 







































































and ending with rz quotations under “Zephyrs.” P h 
Of 350 quotations ee seed many are strik- reachers 
ing expressions coined in the World War; 130 
quotations are on “Man,” 235 on “Woman,” Correspondents 
334,0n “Life,” 444 on “Love.” Commercial Writers 
Every foreign phrase quoted is accompanied 
by the English translation. The compiling was Lawyers Authors 
done 
by Kate Louise Roberts Teachers Students 














Editors 


Thousands of Recent Quota- 
tions on Almost Every 
Conceivable Subject 


who has most admirably succeeded in her effort 
to make this collection of quotations the most 
complete and authoritative ever gathered in the 
covers of a book, and in importance it will occupy 
a position next to the dictionary. 

































Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts of the 
W orld’s Greatest Thinkers 
With the assistance of the concordance Hoyt's New Cyclopedia of Practical 
and index in the book you can find} Quotations is 7x10 inches and con- 
any quotation if you know only one | tains 1374 pages. Cloth binding, $7.50, 
single word of it. You will also learn the net; Buckram, $8.50; three-quarter 


source of the quotation, name of author, | Morocco, $12.50; full Morocco, $15; 
date of his birth, and death if deceased. postage, 28c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Important Books of 
the Month 


(Continued from page 73) 


most interesting of places for the 
would-be traveler. New edition, 
revised and enlarged to meet the 
demand of the post-war tourist. 


NorweciaNn TowNs AND PEOPLE: 
VisTAs IN THE LAND OF THE Mip- 
nicutT Sun. By Robert Medill. 
Illustrated. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 


A little book that aims to visualize 
not only the fjords and mountains 


of Norway, but especially its larger 


cities, their picturesque architecture 
and their little-known history. 


Sparn In SrtnoueTTe. By Trow- 
bridge Hall. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 

A spirited account of a trip 
through Spain from the Pyrenees to 
the Mediterranean, with a note- 


worthy description of a bull-fight. 
Riwer’s Bermupa: A Gumex-Boox 


ror TRAVELERS. Compiled under 
the general editorship of Fremont 


Rider, by Dr. Frederic Taber 
Cooper. With maps. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.90. 


A compact yet comprehensive 


guide to all that is of interest to 


the traveler in Bermuda. 


Rrper’s New York City: A GumpE- 


Book FoR TRAVELERS. Compiled 
under the general editorship of 
Fremont Rider, by Frederic Taber 


Cooper and others. Second Edi- 
tion. Maps. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $4.50. 


An astonishing mass of well- 
arranged and well-indexed informa~- 
tion about New York City is com- 
pacted into the 670 pages of this 
guide-book. 

TRAVELS AND SKETCHES. Translated 
from the Danish of Frederik Poul- 
sen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
A keen observer’s impressions of 

the Near East, of student life in 

Germany, of Polish manners, of 

the Danish peasantry, and of the 

opening vears of a young girl’s life. 


Tae ApventurES oF Hast Basa 


or Ispanan. By James Morier. 

Edited with introduction and notes 

by C. W. Steward. New York: 

Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 

A quaint fiction-and-travel book 
about Persia, written a century 
and a half ago by an English diplo- 
mat, and still treasured both for 
its interest as a romance and for 
its truthful portrayal of Persian 
manners. 


By Came AND Car TO THE PEACOCK 
Turone. By E. Alexander Powell. 
Illustrated. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $3. 

Narrative of a highly adventur- 
ous journey from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Caspian, with side- 
lights on the politics and peoples of 
the Near East. 


Joys or THE Roap: A LitrLe AnN- 
THOLOGY IN Praise oF WALKING. 
Compiled by Waldo R. Browne. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
75 cents. 

A compact little book of good 
things about outdoor life, culled 
from the writings of Bliss Carmen, 
Hazlitt, Stevenson, Burroughs and 
others. 
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Sea-TRACKS OF THE SPEEJACKS 
Rounp THE Worip. By Dale Col- 
lins. Illustrated. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Con ($5: 

The story of the thirty-thousand- 
mile voyage of Mr. A. Y. Gowen 
around the world in a motor boat— 
written by a member of the party. 


A Dasa TuroucH Europe. By Ed- 
mund G. Gress. New York: Os- 
wald Publishing Co. $2.50. 

The chatty narrative of a seven 
weeks’ trip covering practically the 
whole of the region of Europe 
familiarly known as ‘“‘abroad.” 


Trish Sport oF YESTERDAY: By 
Major A. W. Long. _ Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$4.50. 

The story of days spent with gun 
and dogs among the hills of West 
Treland, on leisurely fishing excur- 
sions along Irish rivers, and on 
exciting rides across historic fields. 


Sartor Town Days. By C. Fox 
Smith. Illustrated. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. 

This is a book about ships and 
sailors and the byways of seaport 
towns the world over—from the 
Port of London to the China coast. 


Cumna To-Day THroucH CHINESE 
Eyres. By Dr. T. T. Lew, Prof. 
Hut Ghib,s ProfsayYe, i. Lsuy Dr: 
Cheng Ching Yi. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

An authoritative account of the 
political, intellectual and religious 
forces which lie back of the great 
renaissance sweeping through China 
to-day. 


Psychology 


Lire AND CONFESSIONS OF A PsyCHOL- 
ocist. By G. Stanley Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $5. 
The life story of a man, born and 

raised on a New England farm, who 

now, in his seventy-seventh year, 
ranks as one-of the foremost psy- 
chologists in the world. 


Setr-Heatine By AUTOSUGGESTION. 
By A. Dolonne. New York: E. Pe 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A practical exposition of auto- 
suggestion, its theory and method— 
from the view-point of strict thera- 
peutic principles. 

Pruative Menrarity. By Lucien 
Levy-Bruhl. Authorized transla- 
tion by Lilian A. Clare. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5. 

Professor Levy-Bruhl of the Sor- 
bonne has here made an exhaustive 
study of how the undeveloped minds 
of primitive men act in all the 
operations of life. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING: PsycHo- 
LOGICAL FouNDATIONS OF Epuca- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. By Arthur 
Raymond Mead. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. ; 
The practical fruits of the au- 

thor’s eight years’ experience as a 

teacher of educational psychology 

at Ohio Wesleyan University, being 

a study of how pupils learn and 

what teachers may do to increase 

their efficiency as learners. 

Reactionism: THE SCIENCE oF You. 
By John D. Boyle. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

An analysis of human nature 
telling how the mind operates and 


develops, and what happens to it 
after death. With an outline of a 
daily method of self-development. 


Cosmic ConscrousNEss: A STUDY IN 
Evorution or THE Human Minp. 
By Richard Maurice Burke. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 46. 
Fourth edition, corrected and 

entirely reset, of a volume which, 

when it first appeared in 1901, was 
very highly praised by William 

James. 


Cures: Tur Story oF THE CURES 
Tuar Fam. By James J. Walsh, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Cos ($2: 


An amazing record of the world’s 
credulity, in the form of a history 
of various ‘‘cures’’ and delusions 
that have won a following. 


MenTat AND SprrituaL Heatina: ALL 
Scuoots AND Mrtuops. By Pierson 
Worrall Banning. Los Angeles: 
International Book Concern. 

Mr. Banning undertakes in the 
volume to create a yardstick for 
use in measuring and classifying all 
phases and schools of mental 
healing. 


Religion 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN MosLEeM 
Lanps. Prepared by a joint com- 
mittee appointed by the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and the Committee 
on Social and Religious Surveys. 
Illustrated. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.50. 

An authoritative study of the 
activities of the Moslem and 
Christian press in all Mohammedan 
countries. 


BAHAI SCRIPTURES: SELECTIONS FROM 
THE UTTERANCES OF Bana’u’LLAH 
anp Apsput Bana. Edited by 
Horace Holley. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $9. 

One of the books on which the 
Bahai Movement aspires to base a 
world religion. In its 576 pages the 
authors have sought to blend the 
noblest. spiritual traditions of all 
races. 


Tus TEACHING OF JESUS AND THE 
Jewish Tracutnc or His AGE. 
By Rey. Thomas Walker. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $5. 
A study comparing the teachings 

of Christ with the Jewish literature 

of that time. 


Western Mysticism. By Dom 
Cuthbert Butler. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6. 

This book sets forth in their own 
words, as a coordinated body of 
doctrine, the teachings of St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory and St. 
Bernard on contemplation and the 
contemplative life. 


Sr. Paunt anp SoctaL PsycHoLoey. 
An introduction to the Epistle of 
the Ephesians. By F. R. Barry. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $1.35. 

An attempt to expound St. Paul’s 
thought in relation to modern needs 
and the modern outlook. Based on 
informal talks to classes in the 
Ordination Test School at Knuts- 
ford, England. 

A Younc Man’s View or THE Minis- 
vry. By S. M. Shoemaker. New 
York: Association Press. $1.25. 
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The opportunities and rewards of 
the ministry as pictured by a young 
man only six years out of college. 


TUTANKHAMEN: AMENISM, ATENISM 
AND Eayrttan Monotuetsm. With 
hieroglyphic texts of hymns _ to 
Amen and Aten, translations and 
illustrations by Sir Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3. 

In this volume the keeper of the 
Egyptian antiquities in the British 
Museum tells the story of Tut- 
ankhamen’s reign and of the re- 
ligious cults of ancient Egypt. 
REGENERATION AND RECONSTRUC- 

TIon. By S. B. John. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.25, 

The author holds that civilization 
has exhausted itself and is in tem- 
porary collapse, and that the key 
to the situation les in personal 
evangelism by- Christian people. 
Brste Broarapures: “Moses the 

Law-Giver,” “Daniel, the Beloved,” 

“Flijah, the Prophet,” “Peter, the 

Apostle,” “David, King of Israel,” 

“Joseph, the Prime Minister,” 

“Ruth and Esther.” By Rev. 

William M. Taylor. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 each. 

A new edition of a famous series 
of scriptural biographies penned. 
nearly half a century ago by the great 
preacher of Broadway ‘Tabernacle. 


OUTLINES oF A PutLosopHy oF RE- 
LIGION: Basep oN PsyCcHOLOGY 
AND History. By Auguste Saba- 
tier. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.50. 

New edition of a standard work 
by a great French theologian. 


Srupies IN THE TEACHING OF TEE 
Sermon on THE Mount. By 
Arthur W. Robinson. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 

A guide to the study of a vital 
part of the teaching of Jesus—for 
readers of Bible classes and study 
circles. 

Tur EssENTIALS OF RELIGION. By 
J. Wilson Harper. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.25. 
Dr. Harper’s thesis is that the 

Christian religion justifies itself 

finally by the light it throws on life, 

on moral freedom, and on social 
problems. 


Tur CHRISTIAN CREDENTIALS: AN 
AppraL oF Farra to Doust. By 
John J. Lawrence. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
Dr. Lawrence’s plea for a renewed 

church consciousness in Protestant- 

ism is based on a firm belief that 

Protestantism needs to learn to con- 

ceive of Christianity in universal 

terms. 

CHRISTIANITY AND PsycuoLoay: Lrc- 
TURES TOWARDS AN INTRODUCTION. 
By F. R. Barry. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Intended to aid teachers and stu- 
dents of religion to define their atti- 
tude toward the new science of 
psychology. 

Tur DiscovERY OF THE SOUL AND 
vHE LAw oF Irs DEVELOPMENT: 
PHILOSOPHICAL, BroLocicaL, ETHI- 
cat, Hisrortcan. By Dunean J. 
Frew. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Fred T. Darvill. $2.50. 

An attempt to harmonize religion 
and science, not by making religion 


(Continued on page 79) 
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The Real Story of the Pirate 
(Continued from page 16) 


” 


wax at the two ends,” and Basil Ringrose jotted down the events 
of each day as regularly as though keeping his ship’s log, while 
Wager used his skill in curing fever and insect stings, and Jobson 
entertained his weary comrades by reading passages from his precious 
Greek Testament. 


Having reached the Pacific coast, they captured some very 
small vessels, two “piraquas”’ and five canoes, and pushed on to 
Panama. The canoes outdistanced the piraquas, and when on 
April 23, they came in front of Panama, the five canoes, con- 
taining but thirty-six men, found themselves face to face with 
a large Spanish fleet at anchor, consisting of “five great ships, 
three pretty big barks or little men-of-war, and all cleared for 
action.” Incredible as it seems, this array did not in the least 
daunt them, and one of the piraquas having come up, a total of 
sixty-eight men, in their small craft, set out to fight the Spanish 
fleet with its crews amounting to two hundred and seventy-eight. 
The account of the fight must be read in Mr. Verrill’s pages. It 
is an amazing story, unmatched by that of the Spanish Armada, 
or any other sea-fight in history. By noon 


the entire fleet was theirs. With less than one hundred men, in small 
boats and canoes, armed only with cutlasses, pistols and muskets, 
they had defeated nearly three hundred Spaniards and had captured 
eight vessels, while their total losses were but eighteen men killed 
and twenty-two wounded. It was the most marvellous battle, the 
most signal victory ever known, and the whole affair, which had 
commenced about sunrise, was all over by noon. 


The captured war-ships were disappointing from the point of 
view of booty, but the pirates soon made up for this by other cap- 
tures, one vessel providing loot to the extent of “2,000 jars of 
wine, fifty casks of gunpowder, and fifty-one thousand pieces of 
eight.”’ This was but one “prize.”’ Then, off the little island of 
Taboga, having amassed a variety of treasure, they opened a brisk 
market with their Spanish enemies, nothing loth, who bought back 
“goods stolen by the pirates from the Spaniards’ own ships and 
even buying back the captured slaves at two hundred pieces of 
eight each.”” Among the captured vessels was the Most Blessed 
Trinity, a large ship which was now refitted for the most remark- 
able pirate trip on record; this, however, we must leave the reader 
to follow for himself in Mr. Verrill’s spirited narrative. 

Davis and his associates were a finer stripe of pirate than a man 
like the more famous Morgan, whose due is rather infamy than 
fame. Courage was as much a part of them as their breath, and 
for men in so rough a trade they were merciful and even generous. 
Morgan, on the other hand, was cruel for cruelty’s sake, and his 
courage was not above suspicion, while his great wealth and sub- 
sequent knighthood were largely due to his cheating his crews 
out of their fair share of the common plunder. Even the melo- 
dramatic ruffian “Blackbeard” Teach compares favorably with 
him. Berserker courage was certainly his, and Mr. Verrill’s 
account of his death gives one a lurid idea of the terrible amount of 
“punishment” such men could take, and still go on fighting. Here 
is the picture of his last fight with the young officer Maynard, who 
had gone out in a British man-of-war to “get” him: 


Then, as he parried a terrific blow, Maynard’s sword snapped at the 
hilt. With a shout of triumph Teach swung his cutlass, but the lieu- 
tenant slipped aside, the blow fell short and merely sliced off some of 
his fingers. At the same instant, one of Maynard’s men leaped 
forward and brought his sword down on Blackbeard’s neck, nearly 
severing it. Holding his head in place with one hand, Blackbeard 
whirled about and cut the sailor down with a single blow. ‘Then, 
kicking off his shoes to prevent slipping in the pools of blood upon 
the planks, streaming with gore, Blackbeard backed against the 
bulwarks roaring like a mad bull, shouting defiance. As the lieu- 
tenant and his men closed in upon the wounded pirate, Teach drew 
his pistol, cocked it and aimed at Maynard’s breast. But before 
a man could cut him down, even before he could pull the trigger, 
the pistol fell clattering from his hand, his knees gave way and he 
sank back lifeless to the deck. He had been wounded in twenty-five 
places, five where bullets had passed through his body, and he was 
almost hacked to pieces. 


Among his effects was found a curious diary, from which Mr, | 
Verrill should have quoted one of the most graphic bits of writing 
to be found in pirate literature: 


Such a day—rum all out; our company sober;—a damned con- 
fusion amongst us! Rogues a-plotting—great talk of separation— 
so I look sharp for a prize. Took one with a great deal of liquor 
aboard; so kept the company drunk, damned drunk, then all 
things went well again. 


We know not whether there is more of this diary in existence, 
but, if there is, such a document should be rescued for the gaiety 
of nations. However, this extract alone gives one a quite Shakes- 
pearean glimpse into the roaring lives of these Orsons of the sea. 
To fight like devils, to fill their pockets with gold, and then spend 
it in a glory of mad revelry under the quiet tropic stars, such was 
the life of these “Brethren of the Coast,” these adventurers 
“in picory”’; and, for their quieter moods, such hours as those — 
pictured by Kingsley in “The Last Buccaneer”’: 


Oh, sweet it was in Aves to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the shore. 


Whose Body? 


HE plot of Dorothy L. Sayres’s mystery novel, “Whose 

Body?” is ingenious. The nude body of a man wearing a gold ~ 
pince-nez is found in the bath room of a London apartment. The 
tenant of the apartment declares that he has never seen the man _ 
before and has not the slightest idea of how the body got there. 
On the same morning that the body is discovered, it is learned — 
that Sir Reuben Levy, an eminent Jewish financier, has disap- 
peared. Appearances indicate that he had gone to bed as usual, 
but that some time during the night he had gone, or had been 
taken away, leaving all his clothing behind. The police jump— 
to the conclusion that the body found in the bath is that of the 
financier. 

Mr. Thipps, the tenant of the apartment, is arrested, and Lord 
Peter Wimsey, an amateur investigator of crime, undertakes to” 
prove his innocence. Mr. Parker of Scotland Yard is detailed to 
find what has become of Sir Reuben Levy. When it has been 
proved that the body in the bath is not that of Sir Reuben, it 
seems that there is no connection between the two cases, but 
you never can tell in detective stories. If you could, there would 
be no fun in reading them. 

The conflict between Lord Peter’s feelings as a sportsman and 
his duty as a detective makes his position rather difficult. As 
a sportsman he is inclined to give the criminal a chance, while as 
a detective it is his duty to see that justice is done. But Lord 
Peter is clever enough to solve even this difficulty, and he does so 
to his own satisfaction, if not to the criminal’s. It is a very enter-. 
taining mystery yarn. 





Wuose Bopy? By Dorothy L. Sayres. New York: 


Boni & Liveright. $2. 


278 pages. 


Justice for Old Salem 


To the Editor of the International Book Review: 


N Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s review of ““Memories of Hawthorne,” 
in your August number, appears that ancient slander on old Salem, 
when he says Hawthorne’s “‘ancestry included one magistrate who burned 
witches.” This is a historical misstatement which simply will not down. 
It deserves to be denied as often and as extensively as made. No 
person accused of witchcraft was ever burned at Salem, or indeed, for 
that matter, in any American colony, unless by savage Indians. 
Fortunately for our ancestors, their court records have been pre- 
served, and establish beyond a doubt that the unfortunate individuals 
accused as witches were indicted by grand juries under the English law, 
given legal trials in open court, found guilty by juries, and the sentence 
executed by the legal method of hanging, with the single exception of 
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Giles Cory, who, refusing to plead, was prest to death by weights in fol- 
lowing an old English custom. In England, Scotland, Germany, France, 
Spain and Italy ‘‘witches” were burned, but not one in America. 


Tamaqua, Pa., August 3, 1923. Wituram H. WoopweE Lt. 





~ Concerning W. H. Hudson’s Family 


To the Editor of the International Book Review: 


HE May number of your magazine contains an article by William 

Lyon Phelps on ‘The Mystery and Charm of W. H. Hudson.” In 
this article are found several inaccurate statements which members of 
the Hudson family would like to see corrected. 

Quoting from another writer, Professor Phelps says: “Tt was quite 
evident that Mr. Hudson’s father was more or less shiftless.” 
unfounded idea. 

Daniel Hudson, the father of William Henry Hudson, was born in 
Massachusetts. The mother, Miss Caroline Kimble—not Kimball—was 
born in Maine, not New Hampshire. After their marriage Mr. Hudson 
went South, seeking a more congenial climate, which he found in the 
province of Buenos Aires, Argentina. There he purchased an estancia, 
“Tos Veinteycinco Ombues.”” Mrs. Hudson joined him soon afterward. 
On that estancia all their children were born except the youngest daughter, 
Mary Ellen, who was born at Ensenada, where Mr. Hudson lived for 
several years, returning afterward to the estancia. 

Six children constituted the family: Daniel, who became a sheep 
farmer on his native pampas; Louisa, a professional teacher; Edwin, 


who, after obtaining his diploma as a civil engineer in the States, 
returned to his native country, practising his profession in Cordova; 
William Henry, the writer, who went to England, seeking health; Albert 
Merriam, professor of languages, preacher and editor; Mary Ellen, who 
married a Scotchman residing in Buenos Aires. 


J think that all the children would have resented strongly the idea that 
their father or any member of the family was “‘shiftless.” Great financiers 
or mere hoarders of money they were not; but each cared for his own gen- 
erously. The name of Hudson was the synonym of honesty and unsullied 
integrity, while every person in need was their neighbor. Daniel Hudson, 
senior, might be termed a “composite” man. The rugged hills of his 
native New England were typical of his unyielding rectitude. The wide 
pampas, where he lived, symbolized the broad character of his nature. 
His greatest fault, if fault it was, lay in his firm belief in the goodness 
of every one around him, a fact that his dishonest partner made use of to 
rob him of many hard-earned dollars. Unsullied honor and integrity 
was the heritage bequeathed to his children. 


Grace and beauty and intellectual superiority came from their mother, 
who was a lady of ability in every respect. She was a writer of no mean 
merit, altho she never wrote for publication. This part of her mantle, 
perhaps, fell more particularly upon William Henry. Albert also re- 
ceived a goodly share, while her lovely Christian spirit filled him com- 
pletely. His life was devoted to Christian service. The highest in the 
land respected him, while the poor in their lowly cabins blest the name 
of Don Alberto. 


In that humble home in Ensenada, William Henry Hudson passed his 
boyhood days. Appreciative descriptions of it are found in his book, 
“Far Away and Long Ago.” Owing to the primitive conditions of the 
country at that period, no good schools were found very near. A resident 
teacher supplied that need. The environments were ideal. They had all 
outdoors for a playground. Every nook and corner of the old house in 
Argentina was filled with the best of New England literature, along with 
a goodly sprinkling of English books, especially those of Dickens and 
Shakespeare. Both body and mind were well nourished. The best among 
the American residents in the city of Buenos Aires—ministers, teachers, 
the choicest of friends—gathered there during the summer months. The 
customary salutation of the hostess, ‘“You are as welcome as the flowers 
in May,” was as sincere as beautiful. Thus, social entertainment of a 
high order was provided for the family. Only people of unsullied 
character were invited to the home. This was the wise mother’s way 
of keeping her home-life pure; no wonder that her children rose up to call 


her blessed! 


William Henry Hudson had a father and mother of unsurpassed merit. 
The blue blood in his veins came from an unsullied source. While all 
friends admired Mr. Hudson’s writings, especially his descriptions of 
nature, many have regretted the fact that the mind and eye that appre- 
ciated the created objects so well, failed entirely to recognize the hand 
of the Creator. I never saw either William Henry or Edwin, but for many 
years was intimately associated with the other brothers and _ sisters, 
therefore know of whom I am writing. 


An entirely 


(Mrs.) Jutia G. Hupson. 
Grand Blanc, Mich., July 18, 1923. 


WITCHERY OF WEDGWOOD 


Had Josiah Wedgwood, most famous European potter of his day, produced 
only the beautiful tableware that Queen Charlotte admired, he’ would still have 
been distinguished as ‘‘ Potter to the Queen.’’ But when you turn the pages of 


that de luxe edition—fresh from the press—of the book— 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS POTTERY 


By WitxiaM Burton, M.A., F.C.S. 


you will find more than a hundred engravings of beautiful Wedgwood statuary, 
candlesticks, plates, plaques, pedestals, vases, jugs, dishes, boxes, etc., besides 
tableware, in white, lilac, olive, and blue jasper, black basalt, gold luster, terra 
cotta, white and green chequer, green glaze, white stoneware and agate, cane, 
pearl, lavender, and creamware. Indeed, the illustrations are superb and the 
color plates are triumphs of color photography. 


For a long time Mr. Burton, author ‘Josiah Wedgwood and His Pottery”’ 
of this book, worked at Etruria, will be a worthy addition to the library 
the world-famous works that Josiah of every pottery connoisseur and a 
Wedgwood built. He penetrated valuable reference book. Edition 
Wedgwood’s technical secrets. The limited to 500 copies; 207 pages of 
result is, he has been able to make not reading matter, in large type on heavy 
only a biography but an interesting antique stock, in addition to the pages 
story. of engravings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Super Royal 8vo. Blue cloth. Gold stamping. Boxed. 
$25.00, nel; $25.24, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 















RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Practical Radio 


By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


Author of 
“The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,”’ Etc. 










A new and practical guide to 
the making of radio outfits, 
from the simplest crystal-detec- 
tor apparatus to the most 
elaborate amplifying and super- 
regenerative equipment. 

It is also a guide to the under- 
standing of the principles that 
underlie radio phenomena. 
When you have read the book, 
you will be able to make your 
own radio outfit, to use it 
effectively, and you will under- 
stand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been 
known for his capacity to 
interpret even obscure scientific 
phenomena in terms compre- 
hensible to the average reader. 
He makes of the story of radio 
a fascinating, even a romantic, 
narrative. Under his guidance, 
electromagnetic waves and 
hurtling electrons become our 
familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler 


12mo, Cloth, 427 pages. 
Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


forms a fascinating plaything 
for boys and girls, and in its 
more elaborate development a 
no less fascinating instrument 
of precision in the hands of the 
adult. 


Pictures in large numbers 
supplement the text, and these 
are chosen not for their interest 
alone, but for their informative 
value. If you will follow se- 
quentially the circuit diagram, 
or practical hook-ups, and the 
text that elucidates them, tho 
you began as a novice you will 
be a fairly accomplished con- 
noisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. 


Tf, without any other instruc- 
tion, you will construct sequen- 
tially the radio sets herein 
described, you can hardly fail 
to become an adept in the 
utilization of radio as a prac- 
tical art. 


Illustrated 
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The Literary Question Box 


QUESTIONS 





As the Easterners Say 


E. M., Poseyville, Ind.—Is the 
following a complete poem? 
Who is the author? Where can I 
find it, or the poem of which it is a 
part? , 
I say to you as the Easterners say, 
May the love of Allah attend your way. 
Wherever you stay, wherever you go, 
May the beautiful palms of Allah grow. 


Through the days of labor and the 
nights of rest, 

May the grace of Allah make you blest. 

And I touch my heart, as the East- 
erners do— 

May the peace of Allah abide with you. 





For Eternity 

A. McF., Ridgeville, Ind.—I 
shall be glad to learn the name of 
the author, the title of the poem, 
and where it can be found, of these 
lines: 

As the life, the face shall be, 
For we all are painting portraits 
For eternity. 





Wind 

kK. B., Minneapolis, Minn.—A 
year or more ago there appeared in 
one of the monthly magazines a very 
beautiful verse by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, entitled ‘‘Wind.” I have 
tried to locate this poem without 
success and shall be grateful if you 
can tell me where it can be found. 





A Palm in the Burning East 

W. B. D., Jr., Calcutta, India.— 
I have recently come across the fol- 
lowing in a book I have been read- 
ing: 

. . . like Heine, who talks of a 
pine on a snowclad northern hill, 
dreaming of a palm in the burning 
Kast. 

I have a faint recollection of a 
poem on that subject, but I can not 
place it. I would appreciate any 
aid in helping me locate this poem. 





We Keep One Watch 

T. W. N., Central Valley, N. Y.— 
T should very much like to know the 
author and source of the following 
lines: 
We keep one watch for one same face 
To rise in some short sacred place. 

I am inclined to think it is from 
Swinburne, but am not sure. 





Our Mortal Birth 
E. L. T., Sparta, Tenn.—The 
following lines were quoted to me 
in 1887. I shall appreciate the 
name of the author and where they 
may be found: 


Cheered by the thought that at our 
mortal birth, 

For some wise reason beyond reason’s 
ken, 

We are put out to nursé on this strange 
earth, : 

Until death comes and takes us home 
again 


fa HE purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. 


Readers will 


aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 
or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. All com- 
munications should be written only on one side of the paper, and should be 
addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. Re- 
plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 
The space limits imposed on the Department 


respondents in rotation. 


allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 


Such as can be 


answered direct will be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return 


envelop. 





Cathella 

A. J. M., Toledo, Ohio.—Will 
some reader who has access to a file 
of Graham’s Magazine kindly favor 
me with the complete song of which 
the following are the first two lines: 

Wilt go with me, Cathella, 
The morn is all aglow. 

I should like, also, the author’s 

name, and the date of publication. 





Like Great Black Oxen 
Mrs. M. C. McL., Tecumseh, 
Neb.—Can any of your readers 
please tell me where I may find 
the following quotation: 
The years like great black oxen 


tread the earth, and God the Herds- 
man goads them from behind. 





One of Us Two 

Miss A. M. F., Trenton, N. J.— 
A poem, “One of Us Two,” by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, I think, has 
been eluding me for several months. 
I would be greatly appreciative if 
you would be kind enough to send 
me a copy. I may be mistaken in 
the author, for I have searched her 
works through for this poem, but 
I am quite sure of the title. I 
think the last line says ‘““May God 
have pity on that one.” 





Some Fireless Cave 

O. W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Several years ago—ten or more— 
I read a poem in one of the news- 
papers, I believe. I have no idea 
who the author is or how much 
literary merit it possesses, but it 
evidently is trying to picture con- 
ditions at the very dawn of pre- 
historic culture. The following 
lines, quoted from memory, may 
possibly be recognizable: 
Far in the depths of some fireless cave 
When the sun... 
And the moon hung red o’er the 

river bed 

We mumbled the bones of the slain. 


Can you tell me the author’s 
name, and where the complete 
poem can be found? 





Citizen Soldier No. 257 
C. P. McK., Marlow, Okla.— 
In the latter part of 1917 or the 
early part of 1918, some one wrote 
a poem entitled, I think, ‘‘ Citizen 
Soldier No. 257,” and it was pub- 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 
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lished on the front page of some 
magazine. Could you furnish me 
with a copy of this? It describes 
the battle-fields of France, and I 
think starts with this: “They tell 
me, who have come back from over 
there.” 





A Thinker of His Own 
W. F. H., Owensboro, Ky.— 
Some years ago a campaign orator 
quoted some verses the refrain or 
motif of which was, ‘‘The man that 
has a thinker of his own.” I should 
like very much to find these verses, 
which I have never seen in print or 

heard except on that occasion. 


ANSWERS 





Barbarism 
OS. A. WALLACE, Berkley, Va. 
—“C. W.L.,” Kingman, Kans., 
will find quotation asked for in the 
May number, in Byron’s “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 4th Canto, 
Verse 108. 





Oh, My Daughter 

Heten La Gorce SrTrReeErer, 
Washington, D. C.—I am happy to 
be able to answer the inquiry -of 
“L. M.,” Little Rock, Ark., in your 
August number. It is by Thomas 
Campbell, and is entitled ‘Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter.”’ I am enclosing 
the complete poem and also a brief 
sketch of Campbell. - 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to ‘L. M..,” 
Little Rock, Ark. Eprror.] 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Editha W. John- 
ston, Ottawa, Can.; F. Nellie Mac- 
Donald, Canton, IJl.; M. D. Barns, 
Wilmington, Ohio; Anne E. Kinzer, 
Westminster, Md.; Miss Norah 
A. Fuller, Greenville, Mich.; John 
E. P. Mitchell, New Albany, Ind.; 
John H. Hineman, Rector, Ark.; 
Theodore H. Kenworth, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. J. J. O'Hara, Janes- 
ville, Minn.; Marion E. Vosburgh, 
Voorheesville, N. Y.; Dorothy H. 
Horst, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Sybil F. 
Snyder, Wilmington, Dela.; D. 
Webster Baker, York, Pa.; Mary 
E. Hussey, Barnstable, Mass.; 
Jennie E. Sloyer, Tatamy, Pa.; 
John Travers, Media, Pa.; Miss 


- Shreveport, La. 


Ronayne V. Huff, New York; Jos. S. 
Birch, Oxford, Ind. 





How Did Ye Die? 

IsaBELLE TuHomson, Sheffield, 
Mass.—In reply to the inquiry of 
“A. B. K.,” Shreveport, La.; The 
poem can be found in “Heart 
Throbs” (Chapple Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass.). It is written by 
Edmund Vance Cooke. I am en- 
closing copy of poem. 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to ‘“‘A. B. K.,” 
Eprror.| 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Jos. T. Burgard, 
Greenville, S. C.; J. C. Austin, Pine 
Bush, N. Y. 





Somebody’s Mother 

CrareE L. MacDonatp, Newark, 
Ohio.—I am sending a copy of the 
poem, ““Somebody’s Mother,” re- 
quested in the August number by 
“A. B. K.,” Shreveport, La. It is 
found as an anonymous contribu- 
tion in “Perfect Jewels,” printed in 
1888 by Mills, Dodge and Pomery, 
Adrian, Mich. It may be found 
also in ‘“Treasures from the Poetic 
World,” another collection printed 
a few years earlier. [This likewise 
has been forwarded to “‘A. B. K.”] 

Thanks are due also for answer re- 
ceived from Robert C. Hammock, 
Bonham, Texas. 





Statement of Being 

Mrs. F. A. Batpwin, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—In answer to ‘‘W. 
S. V.,” Anaheim, Cal., in the July 
issue of the Book Review, the poem 
was written by Joel B. Daw, of 
Beloit, Wis. The lines were first 
published in the Banner of Light, 
a spiritualist or metaphysical 
journal (since suspended), in the 
year 1899. 





Requiem of Winter’s Snows 

Emiticg Hansen Taytor, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—The lines “‘F. N. Ri,” 
Columbus, Ind., is seeking, I found 
in a book of etchings by Earl H. 
Reed, entitled ‘““The Voices of the 
Dunes.” The lines are called ‘No- 
vember.” 





Friend Wha Can Tell Us 

James Erprr Harris, Sask.—In 
answer to ““W. G. M.,” Mayville, 
N. J., regarding the authorship of 
the lines, I am sending the poem and 
the account of the authorship, as 
far as I have been able to find out. 
[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to “‘W. G. M.,” 
Mayville, N. J. Eprvor.] 





A Little Pause in Life 
M. D. Barns, Wilmington, Ohio. 
—The poem requested by “C. Le 
W.,” Oregon City, Oregon, was pub- 
lished in ‘‘The Fireside Encyclo- 
pedia of Poetry,” by Henry T. 
Coates, in 1895, marked ‘‘author 





unknown.” The name of the poem 
is “Between the Lights.” I am 
enclosing a typewritten copy of the 
complete poem. 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to ‘‘ C. L. W.,” 
Oregon City, Oregon. Enprror.] 


Lord Lovell 


W. R. Roserts, Norristown, Pa. 
—Enclosed is copy of the poem 
“Tord Lovell” asked for by ‘‘Mrs. 
mL. P.,’ Princeton, Ill. The 
author is unknown. [The copy 
made and sent to the Question 
Box by our correspondent has been 
forwarded to “Mrs. H. L. P.,” 
Princeton, Ill. Eprror.] Thanks 
are due for answers received also 
from K. R. Simons, Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Beatrice N Weibel, Methuen, 
Mass.; Louise Prince Freeman, 


Marlboro, Mass. 





He Profits Most 


DASE SEILTON, | Chilas Pa.— 
In your August number there is a 
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request from “L. R. T.,” Lynch 
Station, Va., who wants to know 
the origin of the phrase, “He profits 
most who serveth best.” I do not 
know the origin of the phrase, but 
I do know that in ‘‘Sheldon’s Busi- 
ness Course,” Arthur F. Sheldon 
stated, ‘‘He profits most who serves 
best.” I believe these books were 
published about 1908 or 1910, by 
the Area Publishing Company of 
Chicago. 





Man I Thought My Father Was 


Miss Lorerro McGruu, Hay- 
market, Va.—The poem to which 


“BR. K.,” Green River, Utah, re-- 


fers is entitled “An Ideal.”’ It is 
by Berton Braley, in his book of 
ballads, ““Things as They Were,” 
published by G. H. Doran Co., 
New York City, in 1916. En- 
closed you will find the poem in its 
original form. [The copy made and 
sent to the Question Box by our 
correspondent has been forwarded 
to ‘“F. K.,” Green River, Utah. 
Eprror.] 


Important Books of the Month 


(Continued from page 75) 


scientific, but by making science 

religious. 

Greek ReE.iciouSs THOUGHT FROM 
Homer To THE AGE OF ALEXANDER. 


By F. M. Cornford. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


A compilation of extracts from 


old Greek authors, intended to let 
the reader see what the Greeks 


thought about the world, the gods 


‘and the nature and destiny of the 


soul. 


Tur Errective Evanceuist. By 
Rey. Lionel B. Fletcher. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
This book by a famous Australian 

evangelist insists strongly on the in- 

exhaustible possibilities of conse- 
crated faith and of specially directed 
effort. 


Ture CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION OF 
Jesus: A Srupy or Some or His 
SociaL Arrirupes. By Samuel 
Dickey. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.60. 


A study of how Jesusregarded con- 
‘temporary standards and sanctions, 


and how he resolved the conflicting 
loyalties of his day in the fields of 


: 


a a Poor) 


f 


: 


; 
; entomologiques,” 
. 


politics, morality, ritual, patriotism 
and economics. 


Science 
Tur Lire of THE Scorpion. By J. 
Henri Fabre. Translated by Alex- 


ander Teixeira de Mattos and 

Bernard Miall. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $2.50. ‘ 

Fourteenth and last volume of the 
translation of Fabre’s ‘“‘Souvenirs 
containing the 
fruits of his life-work as an observer 
of insects. 

PuystoTHERAPy Trcunic: A MANuaL 
or Appitrep Puysics. By C. M. 
Sampson, M.D. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co. $6.50. 


A book of practical methods of 


in the war reconstruction hospitals, 


physiotherapy, including those used 


and dedicated to the thousands of 


physicians who were converted at 
that time ‘“‘from a state of thera- 
peutic pessimism to one of opti- 
mism.” 


Memorrs: Witra a Furii Account 
OF THE GREAT MALARIA PROBLEM 
AnD Its Sotution. By Ronald 
Ross. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $9. 

The discoverer of malaria infec- 
tion by the mosquito here gives 
for the first time the full and com- 
plete story of his epoch-making 
labors. 


DuctTLess AND OrHerR GLaNnps: A 
PorpuLar Account oF THEIR Na- 


TURE AND Funcrions. By Fred 
E. Wynne. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50. 


A brief description, in simple 
language, of the results of recent 
research into the functions of the 
ductless glands and the application 
of this knowledge to the cure of 
diseases. 


Narure’s CrarrsMEN. By Inez N. 
McFee. Illustrated. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. 
Wonders of the insect world told 

in the form of stories that will inter- 

est young and old alike. 


Moruer Nature: A Stupy oF ANI- 
MAL Lire aND Dratu. By William 
J. Long. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 

A nature-book of a new kind, in 
which the author undertakes to 
refute the Darwinian theory of 
universal conflict for a survival of 
the fittest. 


A New Tuerory or Evo.urion. 
By William E. Mann. Published 
by the author. Norfolk, Mass. 
50 cents. : 
The author’s new theory is based 

on the belief that force has intelli- 
gence. It is wide enough to take 
in such phases of modern life as 
prohibition, socialism, hypnotism, 
the treatment of criminals, and the 
world’s peace problem. 
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Adventures with Andrew Lang 


(Continued from page 24) 


Banville; and, in one of these forms, the ballade, Lang was even 
more adroit and versatile than Dobson. I have always liked espe- 
cially his “ Ballade of Old Plays,” which was inspired by an early 
edition of the works of Moliére. 


Yet tho critics find it easier to praise the deftness and delicacy, 
the cleverness and wit of Lang’s lighter pieces, his serious poems 
are by no means inconsiderable. He has a vein of lyric tenderness 
which is profoundly touching; and every now and then, in some 
brief poem, he attains an authentic note of grandeur. I should 
not rank him quite so high as Henley; for it has always seemed to 
me that that perverse and angry-mooded genius, tho a minor 
poet, was a great one: but there is no denying that Lang achieved 
true poetry in such lyrics as the following: 


Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain, 

For still the spirit woos her, 
A soul without a stain; 

And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain! 


He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray— 

The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace hath passed away! 


Oh, happier he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain: 

The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain; 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


In dreams she grows not older 
The lands of dreams among; 

Tho all the world wax colder, < 
Tho.all the songs be sung, 

In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 


Lang’s only failure is the long narrative poem, in six books, 
entitled “Helen of Troy”’; and this failure is merely comparative. 
A more epic mood in the general design and a greater dramatic 
tensity in the passages of individual conflict seemed to be 
predicated by the Homeric subject-matter; but Lang has told 
the tale in an idyllic manner, as if Morris were spinning out 
the narrative and Tennyson were touching it up, at intervals, 
with some eloquent and ringing lines. 

Every poet, major or minor, has his masterpiece; and, if Andrew 
Lang had written nothing else, he would have lived in literature by 
fourteen lines alone—his sonnet on “The Odyssey.” I can not 
imagine any editor, a thousand years from now, selecting an 
anthology of English poetry and leaving out this sonnet. It seems 
to me a perfect poem, and I have reserved it until now, so that this 
little tribute of remembrance to Andrew Lang, the poet and the 
man, may come to a close with that glorious last Ime ringing in 
the reader’s ears: 

THE ODYSSEY 
As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine, 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where the Augean isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine; 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again— 
So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers; 
And, through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 
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Ready in October 





Anzia Yezierska’s New Book 


CHILDREN # LONELINESS 


NEW collection of gripping short 
cA stories by an author whose first 
book, ‘‘Hungry Hearts,’’ created 

a widespread sensation a few years ago. 
Edward J. O’Brien dedicated his ‘‘Best Short 
Stories of 1920” to Miss Yezierska, as a 
tribute to her genius. In her new book she 
again translates into vivid language, but in 
a more mature and more incisive manner, the 
soul-hungry yearnings of the immigrant trans- 
planted into the squalid environment of East 
Side New York. These stories not only possess 
a high literary value but they have a heart 
interest that grips the reader immediately. 
Here are pathos and humor intermingled, 
but underneath there is the sure knowledge 


of the life she depicts and of the characters 
who live it. 

Anzia Yezierska knows the hearts of her 
characters because she is one of them. Coming 
to America a few years ago, she was forced to 
struggle for a bare existence and overcame 
obstacles and handicaps that few writers have 
had to contend with. Her rise to eminence 
as a writer has been almost miraculous. It 
is not too much to say that not since O. Henry 
has an author struck such a strong note in 
fiction. Critics who have read the manuscript 
of this new book, “Children of Loneliness,”’’ 
are enthusiastic over it. 

Be among the first to enjoy this treat. 

Ready in October. $2.00 net. 


Place Your Order With Your Bookseller Now 


— Tee EEE EEE 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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This Autumn’s Book-Avalanche 
By Percy A. Hutchison 
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it took place all so suddenly: But first of all came a terrific 
roar. The sound came from the mountain on the side of which the 
chalet clung. The house seemed to sway. I had the feeling 
that it was moving. It did move! The lights were dashed out. 
Then, as I was hurled from my chair as something large and heavy 
hit behind the ears, I heard my host give a feeble scream. The 
walls crashed in, and I was buried under the débris. I felt that 
I was about to die, but I was blissfully resigned, as I remembered 
all the good deeds I had done during my life. Then somewhere 
a little glow of light appeared, and presently I realized that it 
was an electric torch in the hands of Mr. Gentle Reader. I 
came to the conclusion that I was not going to die after all. 
Then, as my host crawled a little nearer to me over the shattered 
walls of the chalet and the heaps of what I had taken to be 
débris, I saw what it was that had engulfed us—books! 

“T did not know,” I found myself saying feebly, “I did not 
guess that there were so many books in the world.” 

“There were nearly as many last spring.” It was Mrs. 
Gentle Reader who spoke. “Only they came then as a freshet.”’ 
She was going on monotonously. “A freshet in the spring, an 
avalanche in the fall. We no sooner get the house snugly fast- 
ened to the wall with the set of opinions the authors have made 
for us than it is knocked down and demolished, and we have to 
take a new set of opinions and put it all together again.” 

Her word “wall” puzzled me until Mr. Gentle Reader swung 
his torch around—the light from it had grown much brighter— 
and I perceived what she meant. The chalet had never been 
built against a mountain at all. What I had taken for a moun- 
tain was a book-factory, one of those edifices euphemistically 
called a “Publishing House.” This explained the rumbling; 
the rumblings had come from the presses grinding out the au- 
tumn grist of tomes. And the swirling in the air had been the 
catalogs, the leaflets, the “‘blurbs” emitted by the publishers 
themselves to titillate the public. 

» “But what are we to do?” I asked, aghast. 

1 “We must sort the books out,’ Mrs. Gentle Reader replied, 
“and get them into piles. We have all the catalogs here, the 
printers (she meant the publishers) send them out. We'll 
begin with fiction, that always makes the largest heap.” 

With that she produced a collection of catalogs that, somehow, 
had escaped the general confusion, and, finding a torch some- 
where, for herself, and another for me, she commanded that we 
set to work. For my own part, I was not much attracted by the 
job. But they were my hosts—altho I still considered that they 
had played me a mean trick—and politeness demanded that I 
assist. 

The first name on a book to catch my eye was that of Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, and I quoted, “And lo, Abou Ben Adhem’s 
name led all the rest.” 

“Don’t mix genders!’ Mrs. Gentle Reader admonished. 
“Of course ‘A Son at the Front’ is this autumn’s, probably this 
year’s, outstanding book of American fiction, but that’s no 
reason for confusing misters and misseses.” 

“My error,” I admitted. “But here comes John Galsworthy. 
May I call bim Abou Ben? ‘Captures,’ which appears to be a 
volume of short stories, looks as if it might at least be among the 
leaders.” 

“Tt’s bound to be!” interjected Mr. Gentle Reader. “In my 
opinion, Galsworthy is the greatest artist writing in England to- 
day, and the book is sure to be good. The author of ‘Justice’ 
and ‘The Forsyte Saga’ couldn’t do poor work if he tried.” 

But it was evident that we were lingering too long. If we 
were ever to get the books sorted—a lick and a promise—that is 
to say, a glance at the title and the name of the author, with per- 
haps an occasional glance at what the publisher had to say of his 
protégé’s work, would be the most we could give. 

Jackson Gregory was the first author to come to hand as we 
turned, somewhat reluctantly, perhaps, but, nevertheless, 
resolutely, back to our task. Gregory, it will be remembered, 
is one of those fellows who write of action and “the wide open 
spaces,” and his new story, “Timber Wolf,’ we found war- 


ranted by his publishers not to disappoint. Next, truly American 
in its depiction of life—another Middle West study—came “The 
Hope of Happiness,” by Meredith Nicholson. And then, by 
Woodward Boyd, who, by the way, is a young woman, “Lazy 
Laughter,” a character study, combined with satire. Just then, 
however, our work was interrupted by a low “Woof! Woof!” 

“T believe it’s a dog!” exclaimed Mrs. Gentle Reader. 

And a dog it was, altho we could not guess how he got in, until 
we found that he was keeping very close to our boy friend 
“Jeremy,” to whom Hugh Walpole introduced us some time 
back. The dog’s name proved to be “Hamlet,” and we could 
quite believe the information that if we were to read “Jeremy 
and Hamlet” we should find the latter to be quite unlike any 
other dog. 

Close on the heels of Walpole—this running yarn about the 
chalet and the avalanche had become a little mixed—followed 
Frank Swinnerton, with a new book he calls “Young Felix,” 
Ralph Connor with “The Gaspards of Pine Croft,” and Chris- 
topher Morley with “Pandora Lifts the Lid,” which, with a 
combination of fashionable young ladies and a radical professor, 
ought to prove lively, if nothing more. We have always wondered 
if the Centaur had a wife, and, under the title of “ The Wife of the 
Centaur,’ Cyril Hume guarantees to enlighten us. “Jennifer 
Lorn,” by Elinor Wylie; Harold Waldo’s “The Magic Midland”; 
and, for sheer reading pleasure, “American Nights Entertain- 
ment,” are also recommended by the publisher of these authors, 
who also has on his list Arnold Bennett’s latest novel, “ Riceyman 
Steps,” said not to be the least from the pen of the creator of 
“Denry the Audacious” and “Clayhanger.” 

“Well, well, what’s this?” The exclamation came from Mrs. 
Gentle Reader, who was holding up a book with a cheque at- 
tached. Her husband caught sight of the cheque. 

“That will help pay next winter’s coal bill,’ he cried. But 
Mrs. Gentle Reader, with that finer feeling for honesty which is 
common to her sex, snatched it away. 

“Tt’s made out to Margaret Wilson,” she proclaimed, after 
examination. “And it’s the $2,000 prize in Harper’s Prize 
Novel Contest. “And a letter that’s pinned to it says that Miss 
Wilson got the award for her novel ‘The Able McLaughlins.’ ” 

“Then that’s that,” sighed Mr. Gentle Reader, as he rejoined 
me in attacking the book-pile. 

Our next find was Fannie Hurst’s “Lummox.” Then came 
“Jo Ellen,” by Alexander Black; “The Happy Isles,” by Basil 
King; “Red Blood,” from the pen of Harold H. Armstrong; 
“Bunk,” which W. E. Woodward’s publishers assured us would — 
be very funny; and then—lo, a sensation—a thick volume of O. — 
Henry “ Postscripts.” | 

“We'll all want to read that!” exclaimed the woman of our 
rescue party—a little sentimentally, as I thought. 

“And we'll probably want to read ‘J. Hardin & Son,’ by 
Brand Whitlock,” said her husband. 

“And Melville Davisson Post’s ‘Monsieur Jonquelle, Prefect 
of Police of Paris,’”’ I put in, for I have an especial liking for 
mystery stories when they are well done. But again it was ob- 
vious we should never get the place cleared unless we could stop 
gabbing and content ourselves with merely noting the books as 
they came. 

“Here goes for a big batch!’ I shouted. “Their foster-fathers, 
the publishers, have tagged each with the red tag of merit, and 
if we are leading readers astray the sin is not on our heads.” 

“The Mine with the Iron Door,” by Harold Bell Wright, was 
the first book that came to hand. Then “Nowhere Else in the 
World,” by Jay William Hudson; “Dr. Nye,” by that inveterate 
Cape Codder, Joseph Lincoln; “North of 36,” by Emerson 
Hough; George Gibbs’s “Fires of Ambition”; for novelties, 
a novel in verse by Wilfrid Blair entitled “The Life and Death 
of Mrs. Tidmus,” and a novel by the poetess Margaret Widde- 
mer called “Graven Image’’; “Marching On,” by Ray Strachey; 
Edith Summers Kelley’s ‘“Weeds’’; ‘“‘Arlie Gelstone,” by Roger) 
F. Sergel, a new author; for translations, Iury Libedinsky’s Rus-_ 
sian story, “A Week,” translated by Arthur Ransome; Romain 7 
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Rolland’s “The Montespan,” done into English by Helena de 
Kay; and “The Marriage of Yussuf Khan” and “’The Emperor’s 
Old Clothes,”’ rendered out of the Swedish of “Frank Heller,” 
by Robert Emmons Lee; “Uncanny Stories,’ by May Sinclair; 
James Stephens’s “ Deirdre’; “My Lady Fair,’ from the 
pen of Louis Hémon, being a collection of short stories; 
“The Maragatan Sphinx,’ by Concha Espina, the translation 
having been made by Frances Douglas: “The—” 

But I was interrupted by 
a shout of joy from my host. 

“Tt’s old Joe Conrad!” he 
cried, dancing about in great 
excitement. 

“What’s ‘Old Joe Conrad’?” 
T asked. 

““The Rover,’ of course! 
There is no one else to match 
Joseph Conrad in a sea tale.” 

“And very few to match 
him at anything else,” I put 
in. “And there is a new com- 
plete edition of him, too. 
The ‘Concord’ Edition. But 





\\ 
here are some more sea 
yarns,” I added, as two books 
came to light. “Peter B. 
Kyne is mighty good, you 
know. Here he is with the 
tale of a ’Frisco_ business 
man and a South Sea Queen; 
the title is ‘Never the Twain 
Shall Meet,’ and it ought 
to be a corker. And this, 
by that old sailorman, Bill 
Adams, with the alluring 
title ‘Fenceless Meadows,’ 
smells of the salt.” 

Probably we should have 
dropt all work then and 
there, for I am a bug when 
it comes to anything about 
the sea, had not a scream of 
joy from Mrs. Gentle Reader 
called us back to the land, 
even more accurately, to the 
landslide. 

“Jolly Harry Wilson!” she cried. “See, he’s back!” 

“Not Harry Leon Wilson?” her husband queried. 

“Sure.” (Mrs. Gentle Reader, I am sorry to say, talks slang.) 
“The story is called ‘Oh, Doctor!’” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what the story is called,’ her husband broke 
in rudely. “The author is sufficient guaranty that we are 
provided with laughs for the winter, whatever the condition of 
the coal-bin, so let’s get back to work!” 


“AS MY HOST CRAWLED A 
LITTLE NEARER TO ME OVER 
THE SHATTERED WALLS OF 
THE CHALET, AND THE HEAPS 
OF WHAT I HAD TAKEN TO 
BE DEBRIS, I SAW WHAT IT 
WAS THAT HAD ENGULFED US 
—BOOKS”’ 
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“Here is a tale of the North,” I said, eager to set an example. 
“It is James Oliver Curwood’s ‘The Alaskan,’ and he himself 
warns us that it has a great dramatic climax.” And then, in 
rapid succession, I pulled out “Butterfly,” by Kathleen Norris: 
Julian Street’s “Cross Sections”; “Rufus,” by Grace S. Rich- 
mond; “The White Flag,” from the desk of Gene Stratton-Porter; 
Ellen Glasgow’s “The Shadowy Third”; a three-volume edition 
of Stewart Edward White—“The Story of California,” “The 
Gray Dawn” and “The Rose Dawn”: a novel for music-lovers, 
“ Patufta,” by Beatrice Harraden; “The Soul of Kol Nikon,” 
a whimsical, poetic love-story, by Eleanor Farjeon; L. M. Mont- 
gomery’s “Emily of the New Moon”; “The Exile of the Lariat,” 
from the pen—more probably, the typewriter—of Honoré Willsie; 
a romance of the rice-lands entitled “Come Home,” by Stella 
G. S. Perry; “The Story of Mrs. Tubbs,” by Hugh Lofting; 
“His Mortgaged Wife,’ by 
Bonnie Melbourne Busch; 
Tate W. Peek’s “Blind Broth- 
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and Feathers”; “Janse Douw’s 
Descendants,” written by Ida 
F. Humphreys; “ Ananias’ 
Daughter,” by Alice Garden— 

“Quick, some water!” there 
was a cry of anguish from Mr. 
Gentle Reader, and turning 
swiftly I saw the cause. Mrs. 
Gentle Reader had fainted. 
I was all but fainting myself, 
but it was no time to give way. 
There was not a drop of 
water in the house—the ava- 
lanche had filled the well—and 
something had to be done. 
This title and the name of 
the author on the cover of the 
“Here, this will bring her to!”’ I shouted. 









book caught my eye. 
6c = Ss n : 2 
It will be better than water or smelling-salts. 


“What is it?” There was almost a moan in the voice of Mr. 
Gentle Reader. 

“Who is it, you mean,” I answered. “It is Gelett Burgess. 
And the title of the story is ‘Ain’t Angie Awful!’ Listen to this 
from the ‘blurb’— 

““Angie’s experiences are varied in daring and boldness. They 
lead her from behind the hardware counter of the Six-Cent 
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Store to the Peanivorous Rit and the Fascinating Face. For impure 

spice the adventure of the Pink. Pantaloons is simply gorging—” 
but it was unnecessary to proceed, for Mrs. Gentle Reader had 
come out of her swoon with a bang. 

“ Dearest,” she entreated, turning to her husband. 
me you won’t open it?” 

I did not hear his answer, for he was wildly pulling at the still 
enormous stack of “ Autumn Offerings” with which we had been 
inundated. His first haul—we were not yet through with fiction 
—was “Luther Nichols,” by Mary S. Watts; E. M. Delafield’s 
“Reversion to Type” followed next; then “Labyrinth,” by 
Helen Hull; “The Middle Passage,” by Daniel Chase, and “Fan- 
tastica,” by Robert Nichols. Meantime I myself had pulled out 
a goodly lot of novels, among them “ Deep Channel,” by Margaret 
Prescott Montague, and the novel, “Fan: The Story of a Young 
Girl’s Life,” written by the late W. H. Hudson, and published 
thirty years ago, over the pseudonym “Henry Harford.” Others 
were: Charles G. Norris’s very edible story, “Bread”; “The 
Temptress,” by Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez: Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
“The End of the House of Alard”’; Leonard Merrick’s “The 
Man Who Was Good”; and Luigi Pirandello’ s quaint tale, “The 
Late Mattia Pascal,” translated by Dr. Arthur Livingston. 
Still other volumes were Louis Joseph Vance’s “The Lone Wolf 
Returns”; “The Cinder Buggy,” by Garet Garrett; George Barr 
McCutcheon’s “Oliver October; “Anthony Dare,” by Archibald 
Marshall; “The Dancing Star,” from the workshop of Bertha 
Ruck; and “The Garden of God,” by H. de Vere Stacpoole. 

“Why, here’s Hall Caine again!” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Gentle Reader. “What a sensation he made once! And to 
think that we had forgotten that he writes ‘Sir’ before his name 
now! What’s the title? ‘The Woman of Knockaloe.’” 

“We'll have to read him for the sake of old times,”’ put in her 
husband. 

“And we must read Anzia Yezierska’s immigrant stories, 
‘Children of Loneliness,’ too,” I said. 

The next book happened to be another novel by Romain Rol- 
land, “Annette and Sylvie.” Under it was Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s new story “Jean Huguenot.” The other titles, as I read 
them off, were: “Different Gods,” by Violet Quirk; a sheaf of 
short tales by Donn Byrne—“ Changeling: and Other Stories’’; 
“Fombombo,” by T. S. Stribling; a tale of the North, called 
“The Trail of the Elk,” by M. Fénhus; a novel of revolutionary 
times, “ White Fire,” by Mary Constance Du Bois; “Nameless 
River,” by Vingie E. Roe; “Barbry,” by Henry M. Rideout; 
“Fay,” by Edwin Baird; a story by Hughes Mearns, entitled 
“T Ride in my Coach”; “The Sable Cloud,” by Harriet V. C. 
Ogden; “Cat O’ Mountain,” by Arthur O. Friel; and ““The Mould,” 
by Grace Kellogg Griffith. Meantime, for warranted thrillers, 
my host had picked up “The Girl from Hollywood,” by Edgar 
Rice Borroughs; a tale of desert love, “Zarah the Cruel,’ by 
Joan Conquest; and “The Secret Tomb,” by Maurice LeBlanc. 

Something jumped suddenly, or else it was my illusion that 
something suddenly jumped from out the corner. 

“What’s that,” I called. 

“Tt must be D. H. Lawrence’s new novel ‘Kangaroo,’” said 
my host with a sigh. “ Didn’t you know that the Irrepressible 
has broken out again? And not only with one book, but 
with four?” 

“Then I suppose that Dr. Collins will add a supplement to his 
“The Doctor Looks at Literature,’” I commented. “The 
Doctor resents any novelist’s trespassing on the domain of the 
alienist, and Lawrence does a good deal of trespassing.” 

“So did Shakespeare,” returned my host. “And I suppose the 
Elizabethan medicos roasted him to a turn.” 

But I had been examining the Lawrence books and found that 
Dr. Collins would not have so much work to do as we feared, for, 
besides the novel mentioned, one was a reissue of his “Sons and 
Lovers,” one a translation of Giovanni Verga’s“ Maestro-Don 
Gesualdo,” and the last a volume of poetry entitled “Birds, 
Beasts and Flowers.” 

The next novel to come to hand was Mrs. 
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Seymour’s “The Hopeful Journey.” Then came the first of 
Gilbert Cannan’s new post-war series of. novels, “Sembal”’; 
“Beggar’s Banquet,” by G. St. John-Loe; Arthur Schnitzler’s 
“Dr. Graesler,” translated by Eden and Cedar Paul; “A Lost 
Lady,” by Willa Cather; Floyd Dell’s “Janet March”; and, for 
another translation, “The Bachelor Girl,” being an English 
rendering of Victor Margueritte’s “La Garconne”’; “Heart’s 
Blood,” by Ethel M. Kelley; “The Lengthened Shadow,” by 
William J. Locke; Dorothy Canfield’s, “Raw Material’; 
“Sarah of the Sahara,” a most important book (one that should, 
probably, be classified with science) from the pen of Dr. Walter E. 
Traprock, whose “Cruise of the Kawa” established his fame as 
an explorer; Heywood Broun’s “The Sun Field”; “Tetherstones,” 
by Ethel M. Dell; and “Love’s Pilgrim,” by J. D. Beresford. 

All at once I realized that Mr. and Mrs. Gentle Reader were 
leaving me to do all the work, and that each was deeply engaged 
in reading. 

“Like mystery stories—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ sort of 
thing?” asked my host as I caught his guilty eye. 

“Who doesn’t?” I parried. 

“Well, this is ‘The Three Impostors,’ by Arthur Machen. 
You know he was writing in England at the same time with 
Stevenson, but he was rather overshadowed by the Scotsman. 
Now he’s being republished in this country, and we are beginning 
to see what an artist he really was.” 

“And yours?” I queried, turning to Mrs. Gentle Reader. 

“Katherine Mansfield’s ‘The Doves’ Nest, and Other Stories,’” 
she replied. 

With my pupils—for does not the Critic regard the whole tribe 
of Gentle Readers as his pupils—showing such good taste, I had 
not the heart to stop them, so I resumed work alone. 

Personally, I am very fond of short stories, when they are good 
short stories, and the first volume that came to my hand was 


“The Dreams of Chang,” translated out of the Russian of Ivan - 


Bunin by B. Guilbert Guerney. After that came “Groatan,” 
by Mary Johnston; “The Great Moment,” by Elinor Glyn; 
Jeffery Farnol’s “Sir John Dering”; “The Enchanted Garden,” 


by Henry James Forman; “Feet of Clay,” by Margaretta Tuttle; — 


Edison Marshall’s “The Land of Forgotten Men”; “Monte 
Felis,” by Mary Brearly; “The Treasure of the Bucoleon,” by 
A. D. Howden Smith; Jack Kahane’s “Laugh and Grow Rich”; 
J. D. Beresford’s, “Love’s Pilgrim”; Arthur Stringer’s “The 
Diamond Thieves’; “The Comings of Cousin Ann,” 
Speed Sampson; “Sylvie of the Stubbles,” by Jewell Bothwell 


Tull; “Sayonara,” by John Paris; Ben Hecht’s mystery tale, 


“The Florentine Dagger”; “The Sacrificial Goat,’ by Ernita 
Lascelles; “ Horatio’s Story,” by Gordon King; “In Greenbrook,” 
by Merritt P. Allen; G. C. Locke’s “The Scarlet Macaw”; 


“Peter’s Best Seller,’ by Margaret R. Piper; Samuel Merwin’s — 


“Sik”; “Jibby Jones,” by Ellis Parker Butler; and Theodore 
Dreiser’s pen-pictures, “The Color of a Great City,” and the 
volume of short stories by A. S. M. Hutchinson, “The Eighth 
Wonder of the World’’; “ Ashes of Vengeance,” by H. B. Somer- 
ville; James Branch Cabell’s “The High Place’’; “The Puppet 
Master,” by Robert Nathan; and “The Call of the Road,” 
translated by Ezra Pound from the French of Edouard 
Estaunie. 

All at once a steno noise smote on our ears. It seemed like 
the thudding of hoofs accompanied by the beat of heavy wings. 

“That is just what it is,” answered Mr. Gentle Reader, when 
I called to him to harken. 
wings. It’s Pegasus. And the poets are riding him hard.” 

“They always do ride him hard,” I murmured. “Especially 
nowadays, since the publishers have found that poetry can at 
least pay for itself, even if it doesn’t always Ci shoes 105 the 
poet’s baby.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Mrs. Gentle Reader. 
this revival of interest in EN, 
women, too!” 

. They seem to be,” I answered. 
St. Vincent Millay with all her assembled verses. 


_ ina isn’t it aie 


“At least, here’s Miss Edna 
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volume ‘The Harp Weaver and Other Poems.’ You remember 
that Miss Millay took the Pulitzer Prize in Verse for 1922.” 

But her husband was not going to leave the field to his wife. 

“How about Robert Frost?” he cried exultingly. “It’s a long 
poem called ‘New Hampshire.’ It is seven years since Robert 
Frost issued a volume of poetry. And the long poem is embel- 
lished with lyrics, ‘Notes,’ as the author calls them, and ‘Grace 
Notes.’”’ 

“ Also, there’s Louis Untermeyer,”’ I chimed in, feeling that Mrs. 
Gentle Reader might marshal more of her sex in the end. “It 
seems to be a collection of modern homemade verse. The title 
is ‘American Poetry since 1900.’ And J. C. Squire, the English 
critic and editor of The London Mercury, seems likewise to have 
become interested in the produce of the United States,” I 
added. He names his book ‘ Anthology of American Verse.’”’ 

“And speaking of Englishmen,” put in Mr. Gentle Reader, 
“the publishers are also giving us the ‘Collected Poems’ of 
W. H. Davies.” 

“Very pretty and truthful lyric poetry it is,’ I said. “And 
for lyric verse of gentler mood here is ‘The Light Guitar,’ by 
Arthur Guitermann.” 

“Don’t forget that you have there ‘The Poems of Alice Mey- 
nell,’ called Mrs. Gentle Reader. “They are the best this year.” 

“ And some of them among the best of all the years,” added her 
husband. A sentiment in which I was only too glad to concur. 

The poets were not so numerous as the fiction writers, but there 
was still a considerable pile to be cleared away, and I thought 
that we ought to hurry on, so I jogged my host’s elbow. 

There was a new narrative-dramatic poem by Alice Brown, 
the title being “ Ellen Prior”; Fannie Stearns Davis had a volume 
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called “The Ancient Beautiful Things”; by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, “Truth o’ Women”; “Verse of our Day,’ an an- 
thology of British and American poetry compiled by Margery 
Gordon and Marie B. King, with an introduction by Charles 
Hanson Towne; “Songs for Men,” by James Stuart Montgomery; 
“A Book of Love,” translated by Witter Bynner from the French 
of Charles Vildrac; “ Parson’s Pleasure,” by Christopher Morley, 
and a reissue of Laurence Hope’s “India’s Love Lyrics,” with 
eight full color plates by Byam Shaw; “Japanese Poetry,” a trans- 
lation of over 200 poems, with historical settings, by Professor 
Curtis Hidden Page; “Cups of Illusion,’ by Henry Bellamann; 
“The Pilgrimage of Festus,” by Conrad Akin; “In Exile,” by 
John Cournos, and Maxwell Bodenheim’s “ Against this Age.’ 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Gentle Reader, “now that we are 
finished with poetry, we should add to it drama.”’ 

To this both her husband and J assented, especially as the book 
that first came to hand was John Masefield’s poetic drama, “A 
King’s Daughter.”” This new play by the English poet who is, 
probably, more widely read in this country than any of his con- 
temporaries, proved to be a dramatization in three acts of the 
Biblical story of Jezebel and the tragedy she wrought through her 
treatment of Naboth. 

The next find was a play by Clemence Dale, whose dramas, 
“Will Shakespeare” and “A Bill of Divorcement,” were recently 
The new play, which is said 
to have all the merits of these two, bore the title “The Way Things 
Happen.” While I was looking over Dale’s product, Mr. Gentle 
Reader extricated a comedy by Owen Wister, the tantalizing 
title of which read “Watch Your Thirst.” As I was afraid this 
rubric might provoke Mr. Gentle Reader either to crack an 
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untimely jest or to utter a mournful wail, I thought it wise to men- 
tion that Louis Evan Shipman, editor of Life, was bringing out 
a trio of plays under the simple label “Three Comedies.” The 
plays, all of which have been’produced on the professional stage, 
and for which Perey MacKaye has written an introduction, are: 
“On Parole,” “The Fountain of Youth” and “ Fools Errant.” 

“ And here are two comedies by Arnold Bennett,” Mrs. Gentle 
Reader called out. “One is ‘Don Juan de Marana’ and the other 
‘Body and Soul.’ I wonder if either will be played here this 
winter?” 

“That’s a question I can’t answer,” replied her husband. 
“But here is a play in which Laurette Taylor starred last season, 
‘The National Anthem,’ by J. Hartley Manners. And here also 
is the second part of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ by John Gay. The 
second part is called ‘ Polly.’”’ 

“But don’t overlook this one,” I said. “It’s by Stephen 
Leacock. It is called ‘Over the Footlights,’ and it is going to 
take you right back to the ‘good old days,’ and then some more. 
Listen to the titles of Leacock’s ‘plays.’ ‘Cast up by the Sea, 
a Sea Coast Melodrama,’ as thrown up for thirty cents (period 
1880); ‘Thé Soul Call, an Up-To-Date Piffle Play’ (period 
1923); ‘Dead Men’s Gold, a Film of the Great Nevada Desert, 
in which Red-Blooded, Able-Bodied Men and Women live and 
love among the cactus’; ‘The Sub-Contractor,’ an Ibsen play 
done out of the original Swedish with an ax.” 

“You can give me that for Christmas, my dear,” said Mr. 
Gentle Reader to his wife, altho I could see that she had made 
a note of Bennett’s “Don Juan de Marana,” because she had dis- 
covered from the blurb that Arnold’s Don Juan was really an 
idealist. Mrs. Gentle Reader, I had found through years of 
acquaintance, still pinned her faith on idealism. For my own part 
I was a little skeptical of an idealistic Don Juan, but I kept the 
thought to myself. 

Two translations by Herman Bernstein from the Russian of 
Leonid Andreyev, “Samson in Chains” and “ Katerina,” produc- 
tions of which are scheduled for Broadway this winter; Miss 
Rachel Crothers’s “ Mary the Third”; Owen Davis’s “Icebound,”’ 
which won the Pulitzer Prize for the best American play of the 
1922-1923 New York season; “ Roger Bloomer,” by John Howard 
Lawson; “Jealousy,” “Enemies” and “The Law of the Savage,” 
bring three plays by Mikhail P. Artzybasheff; “<Téclassée’ and 
Other Plays,” by Zoé Akins; “Rain,” adapted from Somerset 
Maugham’s story; “Miss Thompson,” by John Colton and 
Clemence Randolph; “The Secret Life,” by Harley Granville- 
Barker; “‘His Majesty’s Embassy’ and Other Plays,’ by Mau- 
rice Baring; by David Pinski, “King David and His Wives”; 
and John Drinkwater’s “ Robert E. Lee.” 

“The sheaf of drama isn’t so large as it was in the spring,” 
remarked Mr. Gentle Reader. 

“That is true,” I said. “But there are some very good names. 
And you and I can remember when a publisher was as scared to 
take a chance on a play—unless it was by Ibsen, or Jones or 
Pinero at the least—as he was to take a chance on poetry. The 
public is learning to read plays, and to like to read them. That 
means a great deal for the future of our drama.” 

“Man can not live by plays alone,” put in Mr. Gentle Reader 
sententiously, and, as I thought, a little sourly, for I am afraid 
that my friend is in some respects a little old-fashioned. 

I admitted as much. But then I added, “neither can he live 
by fiction, nor on the nightingales’ tongues of the poets.” Judg- 
ing from the heap still before us there were plenty of books there 
with “meat” in them. And what was that figure that seemed to 
be stalking yonder with a casque on its head, and a spear? Was 
it History? 

“Tt is History,” said Mrs. Gentle Reader, holding up her torch. 
“And hark! What is that feeble voice crying to be heard? It 
must be Science.” 

“Let’s take up travel first,” I suggested. “And here is an 
especially good book with which to start our collection, for it is 
written much in the manner of a story. The title is “Tales of 
Travel,” and it is by Marquess Curzon, England’s Foreign Secre- 
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tary and Leader of the House of Lords. The former Viceroy of 
India was always a great traveler. Much of the book has to do 
with the East.” 

“And here are two nearer home,” said Mrs. Gentle Reader, 
as she glanced at the titles. “‘Seeing the Middle West,’ by 
John T. Faris, and ‘Richmond, Its People and Its Story,’ by 
Mary Stuart Stanard.” : 

“How about circumnavigating the globe with Lord North- 
cliffe?” I asked. “Here is the diary kept by the late Alfred, 
Viscount Northcliffe, during his journey around the world in 
1921-1922. It seems to be largely a book of opinions rather 
than a travel book in the usual sense of the word, altho it is simply 
called ‘My Journey Round the World.’ It is edited by Cecil and 
St. John Harmsworth.” 

“ And also around the world went Mr. A. Y. Gowen, but he 
didn’t travel like no bloomin’ lord!” This was from Mr. Gentle 
Reader. “With his wife and eight men he did his circumnavigat- 
ing in a motor yacht—the Speejacks. And one of the eight, Dale 
Collins, kept the log, which he calls ‘Sea-tracks of the Speejacks 
Round the World.’” 

“TI know which you'll read,” interjected Mrs. Gentle Reader. 
“You'll read both.” 

“Then he had better add the two new volumes of ‘World 
Travels,’ by Frank G. Carpenter, Litt.D., F.R.G.S. They are 
‘Java and the East Indies’ and ‘France to Scandinavia,’”’ said I. 
“ And as a companion volume to ‘Richmond,’ or as antithetical to 
it, perhaps, here is ‘Washington and Its Romance,’ by Thomas 
Nelson Page; he might like that, too. And here is one for Mrs. 
Gentle Reader—if it can be called a travel book. The title is 
‘Adventures in My Garden and Rock Garden,’ by Louise Beebe 
Wilder.” 

“Tf that is a travel book, then I suppose that Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
‘Adventures in Journalism’ is one also?” queried Mr. Gentle 
Reader, with a little more of sarcasm in his voice than the occa- 
sion seemed to me to demand. 

“T never took a librarian’s diploma,’ I answered meekly. 
“We'll compromise by sticking to our categories now and by 
adding a pile to be called ‘Miscellaneous’ later on.” This seemed 
to suit everybody, and we went back to culling the books that 
seemed to do strictly with journeyings. 

The first book to be drawn out of the lottery was “The Colo- 
rado River, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” and as it was by 
Lewis R. Freeman, and not by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, it pro- 
voked the remark from Mr. Centle Reader that he did not see 
how the writer could vision the river’s future. Next came “The 
Diary of Captain Scott,” Captain Robert Falcon Scott, R.N. It 
was really a reissue of the record of the intrepid explorer who lost 
his life on his dash for the South Pole, but the original edition has 
long been out of print. As a companion volume to Scott's we 
found “Shackleton’s Last Voyage,” by Frank Wilde, C.B.E. 

After this one or another of us pulled out, in rapid succession, 
“We Explore the Great Lakes,” by Webb Waldron; “Beautiful 
America,” by Vernon Quinn, richly illustrated; “The Conquest of 
Cornwall,’ by Robert C. Benchley; “The Eight Paradises,” 
being travel pictures of the eight cities of Islam which possess the 
“ vardens watered by living streams,” the book by Princess G. V. 
Bibesco; “Among Pygmies and Gorillas,” by Prince William of 
Sweden; “Siren Land” (Greece and Italy), by Norman Douglas; 
“The Assault on Mount Everest,” by Brigadier-General the 
Hon. C. G. Bruce; and a volume of travel reminiscences by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, entitled “The Out Trail.” 


i 


A reissue of unusual value was “Travels in Arabia Deserta,” 


that extraordinary book by Charles M. Doughty which appeared 
in England a few years ago; “Finding the Worth While in the 
Orient,” by Lucian Swift Kirtland; “Contrasts,” by Hilaire 
Belloc, based on his recent visit to this country; “The Lure of 
Old Paris,” by C. H. Crichton; “Lands of the Thunderbolt,” by 
the Earl of Ronaldshay, Governor of the Province of Bengal; 
“Through Algeria and Tunis on a Motor Bicycle,” by Lady 
Warren; “The Spell of Provence,” by André Hallays, translated 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Doctor Edith Wharton Makes a Diagnosis 
By William Lyon Phelps 


DITH WHARTON, like Henry James, Anne Sedgwick, 

and Dorothy Canfield, has lived many years in France. 

She lives there now. Why? As the correct answer to this 
question might not be flattering to our national pride, suppose 
we consider the question unasked. 

On page 366 of her latest novel, “A Son at the Front,’’(*) the 
elderly artist-hero is wondering what France will be if all the best 
of her men vanish in the war, and 
a bereaved French father tells 
him the Idea will remain: 


An Idea: they must cling to 
that. If Dastrey, from the 
depths of his destitution, could 
still feel it and live by it, why 
did it not help Campton more? 
An Idea: that was what France, 
ever since she had existed, had 
always been in the story of 
civilization; a luminous point 
about which striving visions and 
purposes could rally. And in 
that sense she had been as much 
Campton’s spiritual home as 
Dastrey’s; to thinkers, artists, 
to all creators, she had always 
been a second country. If 
France went, western civiliza- 
tion went with her; and then all 
they had believed in and been 
guided by would perish. 


Thus, while Edith Wharton 
belongs to us by virtue of her 
parentage and birth in the city 
of New York, France is her 
second country. Dorothy Can- 
field, Willa Cather, and Zona 
Gale are products of our State 
universities, tho the former spent 
years in France in her childhood. 
Edith Wharton and Anne Sedg- 
wick were educated “at home.” 
There’s no place like home for 
an education, if it is the right 
sort of home; illustrative cases 
are Robert Browning, John Stuart ~Mill, Henry James, and the 
two women I have just named. | 

After one grows up, one chooses a home for oneself, provided 
one is fortunate enough to be free. Whether or not Edith Wharton 
has any spiritual home is problematical; her intellectual home is 
France. Her chief characteristic is a serene, unclouded intelli- 
gence. Now, among cultivated French people the human quality 
most respected is intelligence; emotion is kept in its place, which 
is always subordinate. Among Normans and Bretons, even 
religion is secondary to prudence; their religion is often perhaps 
a form of prudence. 

With the one exception of Booth Tarkington, Edith Wharton 
seems to have won her way to the foremost place among living 
American writers; the two are so different they can not be com- 
pared; one so native, the other so largely exotic. To boys and 
girls, whose ambition is equaled only by their impatience, let us 
recall the fact that Mrs. Wharton’s reputation began when she 
was forty years old; she served a long apprenticeship. 


salutary ends. 


the level of American literature. 
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EDITH WHARTON 
in the academic procession at Yale University last June, when the degree 


of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon her. 
was in part as follows: ‘‘She is a master in the creation of original and 
living characters, and her powers of ironical description are exerted to 
She is a realist in the best sense of the word; revealing the 
inner nature of men and women without recourse to sensationalism and keep- 
ing ever within the boundaries of true art. She holdsauniversally recognized 
place in the front rank of the world’s living novelists. 
We are proud that she is an American.” 


In view of her European training, her linguistic accomplish- 
ments—her translation of Sudermann’s “Es Lebe das Leben”’ is 
a work of art—her aloofness from the American point of view, it 
is rather surprizing that her best books have dealt exclusively 
with the American scene. In classifying “The House of Mirth” 
(1905) among these, I do so here in deference to the general 
opinion; personally, altho it was her first best seller and gave 
her a large public, it seems to me 
among her less important crea- 
tions. But there can be no doubt 
that “Ethan Frome” (1911) and 
“The Age of Innocence” (1920) 
are masterpieces. If I could have 
only one of her works, I would 
take “The Age of Innocence.” 
Two of her novels seem to me 
quite unworthy of her: these are 
“The Fruit of the Tree” (1907) 
and “The Glimpses of the Moon” 
(1922). Were it not for their dis- 
play of mere language, they would 
be negligible. 

The acidity that often accom- 
panies intelligence usually gives 
to her compositions just sufficient 
alloy to make them _ perfectly 
malleable; it is only occasionally 
that bitterness becomes a potent 
poison, and quite o’ercrows the 
spirit of the work. A clear illus- 
tration of that is “The Custom 
of the Country” (1913), which, 
instead of being a picture of 
America, is a vitriolic satire. It 
is worth reading for the spectacle 
of a woman of genius in a state of 
Like all truly in- 


The address of conferment 


exasperation. 
telligent people, she dislikes with 
especial fervor brutality, stu- 
She has elevated aii i . Sante 
pidity, affectation, and silliness; 
those who wish to see a novelist 
in a mood of disdain will enjoy rereading that book. 

In her latest novel, “A Son at the Front,” we have “another 
book about the war.”” Why not? The war is still in every one’s. 
mind, and will stay there until death. Evil begets evil; the bigger 
the sin, the more appalling the retribution. 

The four novels about the war which have most imprest me 
are “A Son at the Front,” which gives a picture of the life in 
Paris from August, 1914, till the entry of America; “Adrienne 
Toner,’ by Anne Sedgwick, which gives a picture of the life in 
ingland during the same period; “A Soldier of Life,” by Hugh 
de Sélincourt, which gives the state of mind of an English soldier 
who is sent home wounded, and becomes a pacifist; “Through 
the Wheat,” by Thomas Boyd, which takes us among the Ameri- 
cans actually in the trenches. Tho I know nothing about it by 
personal experience, “Through the Wheat” is the story dealing 
with actual fighting which seems to me closer to what must be 
the truth. These four books are works of art, written with 
honesty, sincerity, and intelligence. 

“4 Son at the Front” is an enormous improvement over “The 
Glimpses of the Moon,” which even its author’s gifts could not 
save from triviality. Here there is nothing trivial; the subject 
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has all the dignity of tragedy, and the style rises to the level of 
the theme. It must certainly rank high among our novelists’ 
achievements. 

The author is on familiar ground. She is an American, and 
France is her “second country.” She was in France during the 
war, and, as every one knows, rendered notable aid to a cause 
which has probably been closer to her heart than anything in her 
life. The middle-aged artist, Campton, whose meditations take 
up much of the work, is an American living in France; his son at 
the front, altho a Harvard graduate, was born in France, and 
therefore subject to the first mobilization. Campton’s divorced 
wife, having more beauty than brains, and more money than 
either, plays, together with her second husband, an American 
banker living in Paris, a prominent part; and the relations of the 
three are portrayed with a series of nuances that should awaken 
the most callous reader’s enthusiasm. 

Campton was so terribly bored by his former wife that he is 
glad enough to have nothing more to do with her; he quite un- 
fairly despises her husband, and would hold himself gladly apart 
from that hateful household were it not for his son, a cheerful, 
healthy, unprejudiced and wholly natural young American. 
Young George, whose duplicate I have seen at least a thousand 
times, is the indissoluble link uniting these three totally different 
adults. This boy loves his father and understands him much 
better than he is understood; his love for his mother is a com- 
pound of affection and pity; for his mother’s second husband he 
has a cordial liking, is perfectly at ease in his company, and calls 
him “Uncle Andy.” 

There is, as might be expected by those who know her previous 
work, no sentimentalism here, not even the sentimentalism of 
patriotism ; sentimentality, hke any emotional excess, is abhor- 
rent to Mrs. Wharton. Her walking so circumspectly and yet so 
surely on the very edge of it without slipping, is one of her most 
conspicuous accomplishments. Certainly such a feat could 
never have been more difficult than in this instance, because to 
her France represented everything good and Germany everything 
evil. No virageous virgin, engaged in war work at home, could 
have had more uncompromising certainty of conviction. During 
the war, I asked one of these if she wanted peace without victory; 
and the answer made me fear for her health. 

For my part, I never can hate any nation as a nation, because 
I always in imagination see the zndi viduals on the other side feeling 
and doing precisely as we. I am glad America whipt England in 
the eighteenth century; I am glad the Yankees whipt the South- 
erners in the war of the rebellion; Iam glad Germany was beaten 
in the World War. But I do not hate Englishmen, Southerners, 
or Germans, because their convictions were the same in strength 
as our own. Did we believe in the holiness of our cause? So did 
they. Did we make sacrifices of our youth? So did they. Did 
we fast and pray? So did they. It is the accident of birth, not 
superiority of character, that determines one’s attitude in war. 


Mrs. Wharton puts on her extensive canvas persons in Paris 
representing many shades of ability, attitude, and opinion. No 
one is quite so fully revealed as the famous artist, John Campton, 
both because he is the most worth revealing, and because we 
actually live inside of his-‘mind. The story opens with him in 
solitary reflection in his Montmarte studio, on July 30, 1914. 
His son is to arrive from America, and the next day they are.to 
start on a holiday journey together to Sicily. A touch of irony is 
given at the start, for the father is so eager for to-morrow that 
he tears the present date off the calendar, forgetting that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. He did not believe in the pos- 
sibility of war; in the twentieth century, such folly was incon- 
ceivable. Then he views the growing probability of it with a 
selfishness not uncommon; it would interfere. with his plans. 
Later comes the deeper selfishness of his passion for his son, whom 
his conscious mind tries to save from danger, while his uncon- 
scious mind approves of his playing his part. He asks a shrewd 
old French woman how she would regard the outbreak of war, 
and receives a typical answer: 


“Why, I should say we don’t want it, sir—Id have four in it if 
it came—but that this sort of thing has got to stop.” 


Now that is exactly the way I heard people in Germany talk in 
1911 and again in 1913. They believed, mistakenly, I think, but 
positively, that they were being “hemmed in,” and that “this 
sort of thing had got to stop.” The significant difference was 
that while England and France did not want war, Germany 
emphatically did. She longed for it. I suppose never in human 
history has a nation gone into a war with more united enthu- 
siasm than Germany entered into it in 1914. There came a 
wave over the whole country like one vast ejaculation—“ At last! 
thank God, it has come!” This was the climax of years of 
organized nationalism. 

His former wife’s second husband is sent as an envoy to Camp- 
ton, for to her and now to Campton the war means only one thing 
—my son. This is the natural, the inevitable first emotion. Our 
feelings are not altogether under the control of our reason, and 
what is nearest to us impresses our heart most deeply. A man 
actually feels worse about the death of his pet dog than about the 
decease of a foreign statesman, or the news of a railroad accident. 
The description of the banker is in Mrs. Wharton’s best manner: 


Mr. Brant was a compact little man of about sixty. His sandy 
hair, just turning gray, was brushed forward over a baldness which 
was ivory-white at the crown and became brick-pink above the 
temples, before merging into the tanned and freckled surface of his 
face. He was always drest in carefully cut clothes of a discreet gray, 
with a tie to match, in which even the plump pearl was gray, so that 
he reminded Campton of a dry perpendicular insect in protective 
tints; and the fancy was encouraged by his cautious manner, and 
the way he had of peering over his glasses as if they were part of his 
armor. His feet were small and pointed, and seemed to be made of 
patent leather; and shaking hands with him was like clasping a bunch 
of twigs. 


Yet he is not a satirical figure; the reader respects him long before 
Campton does, but Campton comes to it at last. ; 

Like many enlightened people, Campton, his son, and perhaps 
their creator, had become by the year 1914 international in 
feeling; they were interested in art, in ideas, and were unaware 
of their own capacity for passionate patriotism; thus the boy 
shows no particular excitement at the thought of war, and merely 
assures his father that nothing of the kind will happen. The 
world is too advanced. We remember remarks like this in July, 
1914; the Harvard graduate is talking to his father: 


“T know French chaps who feel as I do—Louis Dastrey, Paul’s 
nephew, for one; and lots of English ones. They don’t believe the 
world will ever stand for another war. It’s too stupidly uneconomic, 
to begin with: I suppose you’ve read Angell? Then life’s worth too 
much, and nowadays too many millions of people know it. That’s 
the way we all feel. Think of everything that counts—art and 
science and poetry, and all the rest—going to smash at the nod of 
some doddering diplomatist! It was different in old times, when 
the best of life, for the immense majority, was never anything but 
plague, pestilence, and famine. People are too healthy and well-fed 
now; they’re not going off to die in a ditch to oblige anybody.” 


What Mrs. Wharton wishes the reader to see, and what_he 
does see, is, that altho this kind of talk is all well enough before 
the declaration of war, the moment war breaks out, this boy will 
instantly take his place in it. He will not foam at the mouth 
either with love of a cause or hatred for its enemies; he will make 
no theatrical gesture; he will simply try to get to the front as 
quickly as possible. Those lads left the heroics, the cheers and 
the tears, to their elders and to women; they simply went. It is 
an absolutely typical case. 

This matter-of-courseness, so characteristic of youth in college 
athletic contests and in war, so difficult to understand by older 


people, who are forced to substitute excitement in speech for 


physical capacity, is portrayed by Mrs. Wharton with consum- 
mate art. In her war-work, she saw many of these undemonstra- 
tive young men, and George is a triumph of portraiture. His 
tact and consideration are perhaps somewhat above the average. 
Every one knows how eagerly the average boy entered the war; 
how he lied about his age, his health, and his nationality, in 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Writing the Life of Christ 
By Sir Hall Came 


T WAS not by my desire that the announcement was made 
recently that I was writing, or trying to write, a Life of 
Christ. The secret I had kept for thirty-two years, that as 

long ago as that I had written a portion of such a book, I could 
have wished to preserve until the moment came for publishing the 
completed work. 

The many letters of inquiry, of encouragement, and, I fear I 
must add (in a few instances), of insult which I have lately re- 
ceived, I accept 
as tributes to 
the universal in- 
terest in the 
subject. It is 
very sure that 
nobody, how- 
ever obscure, 
can attempt to 
write a Life of 
Christ without 
stimulating cu- 
riosity, awaken- 
ing hopes, and 
perhaps — excit- 
ing fears. On 
no other subject 
does humanity 
feel so deeply 
and jealously. 
It is the sacred 
and _never-fail- 
ing theme. 

I can well be- 
lieve that the 
fact that a Life 
of Jesus was to 
be attempted by 
anauthorhither- 
to chiefly known 
as an imaginative writer, a novelist, must have provoked a certain 
sense of hostility and in some quarters of disdain. That a subject 
which, in each of its countless aspects, has called for the learning of 
the ages should be boldly undertaken in its entirety by one who has 
devoted the best years of his life to less responsible pursuits would 
certainly seem challenging. I might, perhaps, modify apprehen- 
sion on this head by saying how long the subject has been with 
me, what study I have given to it, how much I have drawn, 
through many years, by personal intercourse, upon the knowledge 
of Biblical scholars in many countries. But it may be better to 
leave all this to reveal itself, if it ever can, in its proper place 
and way. 

In the meantime, I think I may say that there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the fact that a novelist attempts so great a theme. If I 
had to make an anthology of the greatest, most inspiring, most 
searching, most uplifting passages written about Jesus, His life 
or teaching, I should find that a fair proportion of these came 
out of great novels. Readers who care to follow up this line of 
inquiry may be advised to begin with the marvelous chapter in 
“Crime and Punishment,” in which the murderer and the woman 
sit together in a garret to read the story of the raising of Lazarus. 
If the Russian novelist, Dostoievsky, could not have written a 
moving and inspiring Life of Jesus, I know of no one in any age 
who could. 





HOFFMAN’S “CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE” 


The fact is not of common knowledge that Charles Dickens 
wrote a Life of Jesus. It was very short and very simple, and it 
was intended for the use of his own children only. It still exists, 
and the author’s son, Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, told me a few 
weeks ago that he had had many offers of large sums for it from 
American publishers; but that, having received it from his father 
with the injunction that it was never to be published, he had, of 
course, declined all such offers, and finally decided to leave the 
little manu- 
script to the 
BritishMuseum. 

I can not but 
think it must 
sometimes have 
occurred to the 
creator of Syd- 
ney Carton to 
write out his 
Life of Jesus at 
greater length 
for his larger 
family among 
the children of 
men. If he had 
done so_ the 
world would 
have been the 
richer for a book 
which, whatever 
its scholastic 
limitations, 
would have been 
of priceless emo- 
tional value. 
The deficiency 
in learning 
would have been 
atoned for again 
and again by the depth of human insight, the height of spiritual 
emotion, the vivid reality of scene and the strength and sweep 
of narrative. No writer at all comparable in these qualities with 
Dickens has ever yet, in any language, undertaken the task. I 
think the world would have gladly deprived itself of more than 
one of the great fictions of Dickens’s later life (much as it values 
them), if it could have had such a Life of Jesus as it lay within 
the power of the great soul of Dickens to write. 

The man who sets out to write on this highest of all subjects 
incurs a heavy responsibility. The figure of Jesus has come so 
close to the heart of humanity that it is almost frightening to dis- 
turb a line of the portrait. And the words of Jesus have so inter- 
woven themselves with human speech at its best and truest that 
to change them by so much as a letter for any purposes whatso- 
ever seems perilous. 

Perhaps it was partly from fear of transgressing in one or other of 
these directions, and so doing more harm than I could hope to do 
good, that I put aside my task thirty-odd years ago. And if Tam 
taking it up again now, at seventy years of age, after a rather long 
life spent in other activities, it is because I feel that if I am to 
write the book which I have so long wished to write, that risk 
must at length be run. 

The truth, stated briefly, is that I think the Jesus of the churches 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Hashimura ‘Togo Grows Serious 


By Julian Street 


AVING read Mr. Wal- 
lace Irwin’s new novel, 
“Lew Tyler’s Wives,’’(?) 
I find my thoughts drifting from 
the book to a contemplation of 
the author’s extraordinary versa- 
tility; and the more I consider 
his earlier work, the more aston- 
ishing it seems to me that this 
grave, absorbing story, with its 
spacious background, its firmly 
drawn characters, its sympathetic 
yet candid studies of human na- 
ture at best and at worst, was 
written by the selfsame man who 
penned the whimsical poems—for 
poems assuredly they are—of 
“Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” 
the facile, witty verse of “Nau- 
tical Lays of a Landsman”’ and 
“Random Rhymes and Odd Num- 
bers,” the grotesque comicalities 
of Hashimura Togo, the satirical 
playfulness of such light novels as 
“The Blooming Angel” and “ All 
Front and No Back,” and finally 
the artful anti-Japanese propa-- 
ganda, reflecting Mr. Irwin’s 
Californian upbringing,  con- 
tained in “Seed of the Sun.” 
“Lew Tyler’s Wives” is by far 
the most serious effort thus far 
made by Mr. Irwin, and while 
critical readers may be able to 
make minor points against the 
book—as, for example, that it is 
full of errors due to careless proof- 
reading, and that the author’s 
two or three bursts into the 
first person tend to jar the read- 
er’s thought away from the tale 
and toward the manner of its 
creation—still, these are small 
matters by comparison with Mr. Irwin’s sound achievement. 
Not only has he produced a strong, dramatic story, but he has 
consciously worked according to the method by which the greatest 
novels have been built. That is to say, the foundation of his 
story lies not in tricks of situation, not in inventories of unessen- 
tial details, but in solid character. The characters make the story 
—as they should. One never feels that they are puppets hung 
upon the threads of a plot; and tho recourse is had to coincidence 
at the climax, a good case may be made out for the plausibility of 
the coincidence. “Lew Tyler’s Wives”’ tells, in short, the sort of 
story we see in life around us—a story developing out of contrast 
between varied natures acting and reacting upon one another in 
such fashion as to produce what Tarkington has aptly termed the 
“slowly intensifying situation.” 
Lew Tyler is a handsome, good-natured young Californian, 
possessing the spurious gift we describe as “charm.” He marries 
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(1) Lew Tyter’s Wives. By Wallace Irwin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 384 pages. 





WALLACE IRWIN 


Jessie, a woman of somewhat 
inferior social position, but of in- 
finitely superior character. Jessie 
is a memorable character: one 
of those honest, faithful, trusting 
women who, whether in life or 
in fiction, approximate the aver- 
age masculine ideal. The story is 
lifelike, too, in that Jessie is vic- 
timized by her lazy, selfish, un- 
faithful husband, and that it is 
largely because of the fineness of 
her own nature that she is so 
readily deceived by him. Mr. 
Irwin’s comments as the process 
of Jessie’s disillusionment goes on 
are epigrammatically effective and 
philosophically true. “In the 
school of love,” he tells us, “we 
all learn slowly because we are 
not there to learn. Love blinds 
with its own light, and when its 
eyes see true it is because the 
light has become temperate; and 
love grown sane, grows dull.” 
And again: “In one particular, at 
least, the alcoholic is like the 
genius: he is amusing to almost 
everybody but his wife.” 

The last bond between Lew and 
his first wife is severed by “the 
dread fury with the abhorred 
shears.”’ Their only child dies in 
tragic circumstances, and Jessie 
immediately leaves her husband. 
This is the blow Lew Tyler needs. 
He braces up and for years vainly 
searches for her. 
—touched upon with suitable 
brevity—and Lew, having re- 
turned from France a major, goes 
into the advertising business. 
Over there he has met New York 
society women, and, in New York he is “taken up” by them, 
presently marrying a girl, Virginia, who is not, except according to 
the standards of the “Social Register,” in any sense Jessie’s equal. 

Lew’s rediscovery of Jessie, after seven years, occurs in dramatic 
circumstances at the story’s end, just after the birth of his and 
Virginia’s child, and one feels that the rounding out, here, of Jes- 
sie’s character, is entirely consistent, and that the scene between 
her and Lew is admirably restrained. Jessie is still fine, and she 
forgives him. He kisses her “sensible, middle-aged, pathetic 
mouth, but the touch is as unresponsive as that we feel when we 
press our lips upon the calm, unsuffering forehead of our dead.” 

This scene occurs in the lying-in hospital where Lew’s wife and 
new-born baby are. He goes to Virginia, and as he gazes down 
at her girlish, tousled head on the pillow, the question comes to 
him: Without that youth which Jessie had shared with him would 
he have known how to go on and lead his life with Virginia? Here 
we seem to get an intimation of the author’s purpose. Apparently 
he means to indicate that it takes two women to make something 
like a man out of such raw material as Lew Tyler. 


The war comes_ 
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Voting for the Best Books Since 1900 
A Wide Diversity of Choice 


Review on the “Ten Best Books of the Century” has 

reached a new and interesting stage.. As stated in the 
September issue, each reader of this magazine is invited to send 
in a list of what he regards as the ten best books—of any kind 
and in any language—that have been published since 1900. 
The composite list thus produced a month ago was printed on 
page 19 of the September Book Review. It contained 108 differ- 
ent titles, showing already a wide diversity of tastes. But the 
votes of the succeeding four weeks have emphasized this diversity 
to the amazing extent of adding 187 new titles to the list. Many 
ballots, of course, are duplicating previous votes on certain books, 
thus piling up majorities on the favorites; but the favorites have 
changed considerably within the month, and there is no telling 
what the verdict will be when the voting ends on November 15 


r NHE popular vote of readers of the INTERNATIONAL Book 


Rolland’s “Jean Christophe” and Mr. Hutchinson’s “If Winter 
Comes” running neck-and-neck. Close behind these is “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” by Blasco Ibanez, and next is 
Papini’s “Life of Christ.’ Then, competing for the remaining 
places, are half a dozen candidates—Winston, Churchill’s “The 
Crisis,’ Thomas Hardy’s “The Dynasts,’ John Galsworthy’s 
“The Forsyte Saga,” Mr. Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” Mr. 
Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” and Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome.” Mr. Conrad and Mr. Hergesheimer would be in the 
magic circle but for the fact that their admirers have scattered 
their votes among several books in each case. 

This symposium has already called forth various comments 
from the press. The Boston Post, in an editorial on the subject, 
remarks: “The first lists seem to be too highly flavored with 
fiction. ‘The Education of Henry Adams’ and ‘The Dynasts’ are 


and the final list of 
ten comes to be 
published in the 
January Book 
REVIEW. 

The 187 new titles 
added this month are 
printed elsewhere on 
this page and the 
next. In order to 
get the whole of the 
composite list, cover- 
ing all the books thus 
far receiving one or 
more votes, the Sep- 
tember list must, of 
course, be added to 
the present one. The 
interesting thing is 
that the vote for ten 
best books has al- 
ready scattered to 
295 different. titles, 
and that “The Old 
Wives’ Tale” and “ If 
Winter Comes” are 
no longer in the lead 
as they were a month 
ago. A very con- 
siderable majority 
now places Mr. 
Wells’s “Outline of 
History” at the head 
of the list, thus in- 
dicating, for the 
moment, at least, 
that this is the one 
twentieth-century 
book with which the 
American public 
would be least willing 
to part. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Old Wives’ 
Tale” comes next in 
the votes it can 
muster, and the third 
place finds Romain 


Books Voted For—Second List 


(Additional works receiving one or more votes) 


Aiken, Conrad, “The Pilgrimage of Festus.” 
Angell, Norman, “The Great Illusion.” 
Anderson, Sherwood, “ Winesburg, Ohio.” 
Anonymous, “Behind the Mirrors.” 
Anonymous, “Mirrors of Washington.” 
Atherton, Gertrude, “ Black Oxen.” 
Barbusse, Henri, ‘ Under Fire.” 

Barclay, F. L., “The Rosary.” 

Barrie, James M., “Dear Brutus,” “Plays,” 
and “The Admirable Crichton.” 

Belloc, Hilaire, “The Mercy of Allah.” 

Bennett, Arnold, “The Great Adventure” 
and “Mr. Prohack.” 

Bojer, Johan, “The Last of the Vikings” and 
“The Great Hunger.” 

Bok, Edward, “The Americanization of 
Edward Bok” and “A Man from 
Maine.” 

Bone, Captain, “ Brassbounder.” 

Boyd, Thomas, “Through the Wheat.” 

Browne, “The Everyday Life of Lincoln.” 

Bryce, James, “ Modern Democracies.” 

Burnett, Frances H., “The Secret Garden” 
and “The Shuttle.” 

Burroughs, John, “Accepting the Universe.” 

Bynner, Witter, “The New World” and “A 
Book of Plays.” 

Cabell, James B., “Figures of Earth.” 

Camp, Wadsworth, “The Guarded Heights.” 

Canfield, Dorothy, “Rough Hewn” and 
“The Bent Twig.” 

Chambrun, Countess Clara Longworth de, 
“The Sonnets of Shakespeare.” 

Chesterton, G. K., “Orthodoxy.” ~ 

Conrad, Joseph, “ Youth,’’ “Rescue,” “ Lord 
Jim,” “Typhoon,” “The Shadow Line,” 
“Chance.” 

Crane, Stephen, “ Wounds in the Rain.” 

Cromer, Lord, “Egypt.” 

Curwood, James O., “God’s Country” and 
“Kazan.” 

Davey, “Pilgrim of a Smile.” 

Dawson, Coningsby, “The Raft.” 

De la Mare, Walter, “Memoirs of a Midget” 
and “The Return.” 

Deland, Margaret, “Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie.” 

De Morgan, William, “Joseph Vance.” 

Doyle, Arthur C., “Wanderings of a Spir- 
itualist.” 

Drinkwater, John, “Outline of Literature” 
and “The Way of Poetry.” 

Dubois, W. E. B., “Darkwater.” 


Dukes, Sir Paul, “Red Dusk and the 
Morrow.” 

Dunsany, Lord, “Plays” and “The Book of 
Wonder.” 

Egan, Maurice Francis, “Confessions of a 
Book Lover.” 

Edwards, G. W,, “Marken and its People.” 

Elizabeth, “The Enchanted April.” 

Evans, “The Palace of Minos.” 

Farnol, Jeffery, “The Broad Highway.” 

Ferrero, Guglielmo, “The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome.” 

Fletcher, J. S., “Rippling Ruby.” 

Fox, John, Jr., “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.”’ 

Galsworthy, John, “Saint’s Progress” and 
“Loyalties.” 

George, W. L., “A Bed of Roses.” 

Gerard, James W., “My Four Years in 
Germany.” 

Gibson, Wilfred W., “Collected Poems.” 

Greene, Anne B., “The Lone Winter.” 

Gregory, Odin, “Caius Gracchus.” 

Grey, Zane, “The Light of Western Stars.” 

Gummere, Francis B., “The Beginnings of 
Poetry.” 

Hamsun, Knut, “ Pan.” 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, “Java Head.” 

Hichens, Robert, “The Garden of Allah.” 

Hohenzollern, Wilhelm, “ Kaiser’s Memoirs.” 

Hohenzollern, Friedrich Wilhelm, “Memoirs 
of the Crown Prince of Germany.” 

Housman, A. E., “Last Poems.” 

Hudson, W. M., “Green Mansions” and 
“Far Away and Long Ago.” 

Hutchinson, A. S. M., “This Freedom.” 

Jacks, Lawrence P., “ Religious Perplexities.”” 

James, William, “Memories and Studies.” 

Jordan, David S., “The Days of a Man.” 

Keable, Robert, “ Peradventure.” 

Keen, William W., “I Believe in God and in 
Evolution.” 

Keyser, C. J., “Human Worth of Rigorous 
Thinking.” 

Kilmer, Joyce, “Poems and Essays.” 

King, Basil, “The Conquest of Fear.” 

Kipling, Rudyard, “Kim” and “The Irish 
Guards in the Great War.” 

Kohlsaat, H. H., “From McKinley to 
Harding.” 

Kyne, Peter B., “Kindred of the Dust,” 
“Cappy Ricks Retires,” and “The 
Pride of Palomar.” 

(Continued on next page) 





two books that can 
hardly be crowded 
out by the odd titles 
that some enthusi- 
asts have confused 
with great books.” 
Another cfiticism, 
from a somewhat 
different angle; 
comes from a South 
American friend, 
Robert M. Rosa, of 

Atocha, Bolivia, who | 
expresses regret that 
so few of the lists in- 
clude any of the 
authors who have 
been awarded the 
Nobel prize in litera- 
ture since 1900.(’) Is 





(1) The Nobel prize- 
winners in literature 
from 1901 to 1922, as 
given in the World 
Almanac for 1923, are 
as follows: R. F. A. 
Sully-Prudhomme 
(French) Th. Momm- 
sen (German), B. 
Bjérnson (Norwegian), 
F. Mistral (French), J. 
Echegaray (Spanish), 
H. Sienkiewicz (Polish), 
G. Carducci (Italian), 
R. Kipling (English), 
R. Eucken (German), 
Selma Lagerléf (Swe- 
dish), P. Heyse (Ger- 
man), M. Maeterlinck 
(Belgian), G. Haupt- 
mann (German), R. 
Tagore (Indian), Ro- 
main Rolland (French), 
Verner Haidenstam 
(Swedish), K. Gjellerup 
(Danish), H. Pontap- 
pidan (Danish), Carl 
Spiteler (Swiss), Knut 
Hamsun (Norwegian), 
Anatole France 
(French), J. Bonavente 
(Spanish). 
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he to infer, he asks, that the best books of the last twenty-two 
years are not those which won the prize of the great Swedish 
inventor, or do Americans read scarcely anything that is not writ- 
ten in their own language? Incidentally, he points out the inter- 
esting fact that only one Anglo-Saxon, Kipling, has won the Nobel 
prize for literature. 

Some of the voters accompany their lists with pithy comments to 
explain their preferences. Preston Slosson, assistant professor of 
history in the University of Michigan, declares: “In my own 
field, that of historical and political science, I select without hesita- 
tion Lord Bryce’s ‘Modern Democracies,’ a worthy mate to his 
earlier “American Commonwealth,’ and the most masterly survey 
of contemporary political life which has appeared.” After choos~ 
ing William James’s “Varieties of Religious Experience’ and 
Lord Dunsany’s “Plays,” Professor Slosson says in connection 
with the fourth title on his list: 


Barrie’s ‘‘The Admirable Crichton” is a splendid example of 
satiric comedy, the other side of the modern dramatic movement. 
In both symbolic and realistic drama the twentieth century has done 
work comparable to that of the age of Elizabeth; the names of Yeats, 
Synge, Dunsany and Maeterlinck in the former, and Shaw, Gals- 
worthy and many others in the latter, are evidence of that. 


For poetry he chooses books by Rupert Brooke and Vachel 
Lindsay, and for short stories he takes O. Henry’s “The Four 


philosophy and “because there is no more tense moment in any 
drama than when the gun booms off-stage in Act III.” His list 
includes two books of criticism—“The Advance of the English 
Novel,” by William Lyon Phelps, and “The American Language,” 
by H. L. Mencken. He thinks that Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of 
the Soil” is the best epic novel of the present century and that 
W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions” is the most refreshing. 
Samuel Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh” gets into Mr. Kenworth’s 
list, but with the comment: “ How unfortunate that books of this 
kind have to be written!’’ Locke’s “ Beloved Vagabond” comes 
near to being shouldered out by “Once Aboard the Lugger” and 
“Parnassus on Wheels,” but manages to stay. John Drink- 
water’s “The Way of Poetry” is included “ because of the splendid 
service it must be doing in interesting children in an approach to 
the beauty of fine poetry, its manner and its matter.” 

Miss Ernestine Noa, President of the Tennessee Woman’s 
Press and Authors’ Club, protests that she almost never likes the 
same ten books two days in succession. Choosing, however, those 
that she can “bring to mind with little or no effort,” she begins 
with “Queed,” because it is “a really Southern book about real 
Southern people and describes a real Southern city.”’ Mr. Wells’s 
“Outline of History’? is chosen with the following explanation, 
which may help to account for the heavy vote for this book: 


Not because I love to read history, for if it were that—and I do love 


Million.” Next to 
the drama, he says, 
the short story 
seems to be the fa- 
vorite vehicle of pres- 
ent-day authorship, 
and “O. Henry has 
done for America in 
thetwentiethcentury 
what Kipling did for 
India in the eighteen- 
nineties.” H. G. 
Wells gets two places 
in Professor Slos- 
son’s list, one for 
“Marriage,” his best 
novel, and the other 
for “A Modern 
Utopia,” as his best 
reflective work. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘Ortho- 
doxy” is chosen as 
“perhaps the most 
complete and _ seri- 
ous exposition of his 
permanent point of 
view.” Speaking of 
his list as a whole, 
Professor Slosson 
does not call it the 
“best” ten or even 
his favorite ten, but 
offers it as typical of 
twentieth-century 
tendencies, believing 
that “it would give 
a fair idea of our 
times even if these 
ten should alone sur- 
vive to future ages.” 

Theodore H. Ken- 
worth of Brooklyn 
also gives a leading 
place to Barrie’s 
“The Admirable 
Crichton,” because 
of its wholesome 
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Lane, Rose Wilder, ‘“ Peaks of Shala.” 

Ledwidge, Francis, “Complete Poems.” 

Lewisohn, Ludwig, “The Poets of Modern 
France.” 

Lincoln, Joseph C., “Doctor Nye of North 
Ostable.” 

London, Jack, “The Call of the Wild.” 

MacDonagh, Thomas, “Literature of Ire- 
land.” 

MacKenzie, Compton, “Sinister Street.” 

Machen, Arthur, “ Hill of Dreams” and “ Far 
Off Things.” 

Macy, John, “The Spirit of American Liter- 
ature.” 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, “The Life of the Bee” 
and “The Betrothal.” 

Maran, René, “ Batouala.” 

Masefield, John, “Everlasting Mercy.” 

Masson, Thomas L., “The Silver Lining.” 

Masters, Edgar Lee, “Spoon River Anthol- 


ogy. 

Melittyes John T., “Blowing Weather.” 

Mencken, H. L., “The American Language.” 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, “A Few Figs from 
Thistles.” 

Moore, George, “In Single Strictness.”’ 

Murray, Gilbert, “The Trojan Women.” 

Newton, A. E., “Amenities of Book Col- 
lecting.” 

Nicholson, Meredith, “The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles” and “A Hoosier Chron- 
icle.” 

Norris, Kathleen, “ Butterfly.” 

Noyes, Alfred, “ Poems.” 

O. Henry, “The Furnished Room,” “Short 
Stories.” 

Oliphant, Alfred, “Bob, Son of Battle.” 

Osborn, Henry F., “Men of the Old Stone 
Age.” 

Ossendowski, Ferdinand, “Beasts, Men and 
Gods.” 

Palmer, Frederick, “Our Greatest Battle.” 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, ‘The Weavers.” 

Parrish, Randall, “Bob Hampton of Placer.” 

Phelps, William L., “The Advance of the 
English Novel.” 

Pierce, “The Unconscious Mind.” 

Pirandello, Luigi, “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author.” 

Poole, Ernest, “His Family.” 

Porter, Gene S., “The Harvester,” “Frec- 
kles,”’ and “A Girl of the Limberlost.” 

Quiller-Couch, Arthur, “On the Art of Writ- 
ing.” 

Riley, James Whitcomb, “Songs of Summer.” 


Rinehart, Mary R., “The Circular Staircase,” 
“The Amazing Interlude,” and “When a 
Man Marries.” 

Rohmer, Sax, “The Insidious Dr. Fu- 
Manchu.” 

Rolland, Romain, “Colas Breugnon.”’ 

Roosevelt, Theodore, “Letters to His Chil- 
dren” and “An Autobiography.” 

Sandburg, Carl, “Smoke and Steel.” 

Scarborough, Dorothy, “In the Land of 
Cotton.” 

Service, Robert W., “Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man.” 

Shaw, George Bernard, “Earlier Plays,” 
“Pygmalion,” “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans,” and “ Love Among the Artists.” 

Sheridan, Claire, “Mayfair to Moscow.” 

Siwertz, Sigfrid, “ Downstream.” 

Simpson, James Y., “Man and the Attain- 
ment of Immortality.” 

Sinclair, May, “The Tree of Heaven.” 

Sinclair, Upton, “The Jungle.” 

Street, Julian, “The Jazz Baby.” 

Swift, “Psychology of the Day’s Work.” 

Swinnerton, Frank, “ Nocturne.” 

Synge, John M., “ Plays.” 

Tarkington, Booth, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
“Penrod,” “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” “Gentle Julia,” and “Alice 
Adams.” 

Thomson, J. Arthur, “Outline of Science.” 

Train, Arthur, “His Children’s Children.” 

Trevelyan, G. M., “Life and Times of 
Garibaldi.” 

Tumulty, Joseph P., “ Woodrow Wilson as I 
Knew Him.” 

Twain, Mark, “The Mysterious Stranger.” 

Van Vechten, Carl, “Peter Whiffle.” 

Walker, E. W., “ Reincarnation.” 

Walker, Stuart, “More Portmanteau Plays.” 

Walpole, Hugh, “The Cathedral,” “Jeremy,” 
“The Captives,” “Fortitude,” and “The 
Duchess of Wrexe.” 

Wells, H. G., “Marriage” and “A Modern 
Utopia.” 

West, Rebecca, “The Judge.” 

White, Andrew D., “Seven Great States- 
m Tie 

White, Edward L., “El Supremo.”’ 

White, Stewart Edward, “The Blazed Trail.” 

Woolley, Edward M., “The Junior Partner.” 

Wright, Harold Bell, “When a Man’s a 
Man.” 

Wylie, Elinor, “Nets to Catch the Wind.” 

Zimmern, A. E., “The Greek Common- 


wealth.” 





it—l’drather read 
Gibbon, and 
Buckle,andLecky, 
and Fiske, and 
Motley—and I do 
read them. But 
I love the Outline 
because I love the 
way Wells takes 
live men like Ceesar 
and Napoleon and 
tips them over like 
wooden soldiers— 
little ones, too. He 
is not afraid of 
them. I like the 
way—the (to me) 
beautiful and rey- 
erent way—in 
which he writes of 
Jesus and of the 
beginnings of 
Christianity. He 
says he is not a 
Christian, but I 
feel him to be a 
better one than 
lots of us are whose 
names stand on 
church member- 
ship lists—and 
who don’t go. 


Miss Noa brackets 
“The Education of 
Henry Adams” with 
the “Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page” as alike 
human and poign- 
ant, and both “ex- 
planative of two 
phases of American 
thinking, the North- 
ern culture and the 
Southern.” She fails 
to choose any book 
of twentieth-century 
poetry, excusing her- 
self to the present- 
day poets in this wise: 

“T suppose people 
of my vintage, who 
were put in to 
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saturate at seven and passed through successive treatments of 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Keats, Browning, etc., and 
who dwelt with a‘Golden Treasury’ always within reach, must 
be considered hopeless.” 

Mr. T. Dabney Marshall, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, places 
Hardy’s“ The Dynasts” at the head of his list, not entirely because 
of its originality, but because of the way in which the author 
“swings between two antagonistic conceptions of the universe.” 


The theme he undertakes to demonstrate [says Mr. Marshall] 
is that the universe is the outcome of the blind, unconscious toil of a 
Power who knits by rote unconsciously in the sun; but in spite of him- 
self, when he looks out upon the earth and sees life’s tragedies and 
ironies, its myriads of utterly inexplicable sufferings, he is led to a 
conception of the universe as the sport and plaything of a cruel 
ironic Spirit that delights in human suffering and derives an ironic 
joy from leading a Tess to the scaffold and blinding a George III. 


“Beasts, Men and Gods,” that interesting yet terrifying book 
which Ferdinand Ossendowski gave to the world recently, after 
fleeing for his life through remotest corners of the Far East, is one 
of the books chosen by Clara Margaret Ray, of Oklahoma City. 
She is most partial, however, to inspirational books, as indicated 
by her votes for Basil King’s “The Conquest of Fear,’ Dr. Keen’s 
“T Believe in God and Evolution,” Robert Keable’s religious novel, 
“Peradventure,”’ and Thomas L. Masson’s “That Silver Lining.”’ 
Of the last-named she says: 


a 


Among his rules in the last of the 
book the author gives this one: ‘‘Pray for three things: Wisdom, 
Understanding, and the Courage to achieve your destiny.” Finally 
he admonishes us: “Above all things, and in all circumstances, 
always be a dead-game sport.” Americans know what he means by 
that. 


It is just full of “good things.’ 


That many other readers find themselves in very much the same 
position as Paul Kestern in Mr. Keable’s “Peradventure’’ is 
indicated by the next list—that of Theodore Darnell, of West 
Newton, Pennsylvania, who says, however: 


Hugh Walpole’s ‘‘The Cathedral” stands by the side of Sinclair 
Lewis’s greatly hated, widely purchased ‘‘Main Street.”’ During the 
last decade the trend toward Liberalism has been nowhere more 
noticeable than in religion, Many books have been written about this 
theme, some in defense of the old, some in attack upon the old, and 
some setting forth on a voyage of discovery. Perhaps the boldest ad- 
venturer thus far is Robert Keable; but Walpole has caught certain 
colors in his canvas which I have found nowhere else. ‘The Cathe- 
dral” interests us to-day because it, like ‘‘Main Street,” marks a 
departure, and I am sure it will interest those who half a century from 
now look back on our era in an effort to study the present transition 
in religion. 

A New Yorker, Ted Olson, believes that Knut Hamsun’s 
“Growth of the Soil” is “ probably the greatest novel of all time,” 
that Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “Joanna Godden” is “easily the most 
powerful novel ever written by a woman,” and that Conrad 
Aiken’s work, as typified in “ The Pilgrimage of Festus,’’ has “ more 
of the fundamental, timeless quality of fine poetry than that of 
any other American poet.” A Texas woman, Louella Styles 
Vincent, declares, with equal confidence, that Willa Cather’s 
“One of Ours” is one of the great books of the time, adding: “It 
should be in the required reading of every high school in the 
United States for the next fifty years—lest we forget.’ But it is 
too heartbreaking—for an adult who has suffered—to read a 
second time.” 

Stanley Weiser, of New York City, also includes “One of Ours” 
in his list, giving as his reason: “Because I found myself in this 
book.” Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale” heads his list, and he tells 
why: “Because, after several decades, it still remains the most 
human and natural book that I have ever read. I have never lived 
with characters as I have with those of this book.” Mr, Weiser 
votes for Masefield’s poems because of their fine spiritual quality, 
and the same quality moves him to choose most of the other books 
on his list. Here are some of his entries: 


Bynner: ‘‘The New World.” Because there is nothing in our 
national consciousness that is not in this book. It is one of the 
most inspiring poems I have ever read and easily the great American 


poem. As Richard Le Gallienne said, ‘‘The dew of the infinite is upon 
this poem.” 

Barrie’s Plays. Because I can read them over and over; because 
I may be sentimental enough to want the tear and the chuckle at the 
same time. 

Kennedy’s “ The Servant in the House.” Because it is a creation that 
can do more for the Christian spirit than hundreds of churches could 
do in as many years. 


Young people as well as critical veterans are joining in this 
symposium and are able to give a reason for the literary faith that 
is in them. Mary W. McLees, of Richmond Hill, New York, whois 
“still on the sunnier side of twenty,” votes for ten books of serious 
import by such authors as Machen, Galsworthy, De la Mare, Her- 
gesheimer, Morley, Papini, Hamsun, Housman, and Elinor Wylie. 
Gerald L. Zimmerman, of York, Pennsylvania, puts Hamsun’s 
“Growth of the Soil” at the head of his list, and follows with 
“Main Street,” by Sinclair Lewis, “for the amount of investiga- 
tion it has caused into the state of American social life, not for 
what the book itself contains, which I consider little.’ He chooses 
Hardy’s “The Dynasts” for the magnitude of its conception, 
Synge’s plays for their simplicity and power, and René Maran’s 
“Batouala” because he regards it as “a masterpiece by a handi- 
capped man of a handicapped race at a handicapped time.” 
Robert C. Hammock, of Bonham, Texas, who has “lived through 
only fifteen years of this century,” heads his list with “ Kindred of 
the Dust,” by Peter B. Kyne, a book of which he says: “ It probes 
into the soul and there finds secrets that have never before been 
approached by other authors.’”’ B. Frederic Skinner, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, who is not yet out of college, sends a list “mainly 
to cast a vote for ‘Ethan Frome,’” Mrs. Wharton’s most widely 
appreciated story. “It could easily have been cluttered with 
trite New England characters,” says this admirer, “and made 
to fill four hundred pages. Thanks to heaven that it wasn’t!” 

Stuart Armstrong, of Ripley, West Virginia, says that Booker 
T. Washington’s “Up from Slavery” is his favorite biography, 
“because it tells of a colored man’s mighty struggle to rise to the 
highest position from the low station in which he was born.” 

The difficulty of keeping on the hither side of the century- 
line occasionally causes trouble to the voters in this plebiscite, and 
to the editors as well. Last month’s printed list inadvertently 
included Conrad’s “The Nigger of the Narcissus’ and Shaw’s 
“Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” both of which must be ex- 
cluded because they were published before 1900. The same is true 
of Dostoievsky’s “Crime and Punishment.” One voter headed 
his list with Lew Wallace’s “Ben-Hur,” which first appeared in 
1880, and several have tried to vote for Augusta Evans’s “St. 
Elmo,” which hails from still farther back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Anatole France’s “Sign of the Reine Pédauque”’ also must 
be barred, tho Lewis Pond Parker, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
wishes he could substitute it for “Penguin Island,’ adding: 
“*Penguin Island,’ I fear, will die young, altho unquestionably 
a very important book. How clear will its allusions be fifty years 
from now?” 

As an aid to laggard memories the INTERNATIONAL Book 
Review herewith continues its list of possible candidates that have 
not yet been mentioned by any voter: 


Baring, Maurice, “‘The Puppet-Show of Memory.” 

Brandes, George, ‘‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture.” 

Cabell, James Branch, “Beyond Life.” 

Doughty, Charles M., “‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 

Eliot, T. S., ““The Waste Land. 

Frank, Waldo, “‘Rahab.” 

Jackson, Henry E., ““The Thomas Jefferson Bible.” 

Johnson, Owen, “‘The Wasted Generation.” 

Lewisohn, Ludwig, “‘Up Stream.” 

Molnar, Franz, *‘Liliom.” 

Moore, George, ‘‘Sister Teresa.” 

O’Neill, Eugene, “Plays.” 

Sherwood, Margaret, ‘‘The Worn Doorstep.” 

Shaw, George Bernard, “‘ Back to Methuselah.” 

Tuttle, Margaretta, ‘Feet of Clay.” 

Waller, Mary, ‘““The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus.” 

Warren, Charles, ‘‘The Supreme Court in United States History.”’ 
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The Fiction Famine 


HE complaint that one usually hears regarding current 
books is that there are too many of them. This com- 
plaint is particularly in evidence at this time of year, 
when publishers and all those remotely or closely connected with 
the making of books reach the peak of their various activities. 
There is “an avalanche of books,” of course; but, after all, is it 
a greater, a more overwhelming “ avalanche” than in years past? 
In estimating the truth or error in such matters, there is always a 
streak of cynicism to be taken into account. Hence, the disposi- 
tion to see “too many books”’ in the publication lists of to-day 
may be due quite as much to the grouchy critic’s tendency to 
underrate the literature of the present in comparison with the 
literature of the past as to anything intrinsically poor or deficient 
+n the books that are now being published for the first time. 
Then, again, a generous perspective is needed in order to reach a 
valid critical judgment; and it is just this inevitable lack of per- 
spective in viewing the work of living authors that forms the 
chief stumbling-block to the critic who strives for fairminded- 
ness, but who falls instead either into a slough of pessimism or a 
too highly colored optimism. 


UT now, as against this almost universal protest as to the 
multiplicity of contemporary books, along comes one of the 

best of our literary critics, a student of books who 1s deservedly 
esteemed for his impartiality, his freedom from personal prejudice, 
and he declares that “the trouble with American fiction is that 
there is not enough of it.” If there is one department of literature 
that comes in for a perennial scolding above any other depart- 
ment for the irrepressible fecundity with which it creates almost 
a monopoly among current books, it is fiction. In the charts 


that certain periodicals amuse themselves by publishing every 
year, the relative number of books appearing in each department 
is represented by a series of blocks; and it always happens that 
the giant specimen of the latter, the mammoth that holds up all 
the rest of the structure, is fiction. So far as quantity goes, take 
away that huge thick slab of a foundation-stone that holds up 
our annual “book output” in these charts, and what is left would 
dwindle to a very small affair indeed. Thus, when we are told 
that there is not enough fiction being published to-day it is tanta- 
mount to saying that there is a shortage in books, a conclusion 
somewhat bewildering when one seriously faces and tries to com- 
pute the dimensions and the energy of the aforesaid “book 
avalanche.” 


UT, of course, Dr. Canby, in complaining of an existing “short- 

age in fiction,” has quality in mind quite as muchas quantity. 
There was a period, immediately preceding the Great War, when 
the number of volumes of fiction published annually was much 
greater than it is to-day. The war intervened, however, bringing 
with it a new concentration of interest on the part of the reading 
public, and for a time history, biography and works of even a 
more serious import, actually vied with the novel and the short 
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story as candidates for popular favor. Now the pendulum has 
undoubtedly swung back to its comparatively normal position, 
when the “avalanche” again becomes a fiction avalanche; but 
the quality of the vast bulk of the books descending upon us in 
the last few years, that is a problem interesting—and puzzling— 
the critics in a way that leaves little room, so far, in which to 
reach a final verdict. Only the novels that live from one genera- 
tion to another can be truthfully said to merit election to the 
muster-roll of real contributions to literature, and if there are 
not as many of these published to-day as there have been in the 
past, then the conclusion that there is with us a “shortage in 
fiction” must be accepted as a true estimate. 


[ps CANBY puts “the sum total of good American fiction” 
at about “ five or ten novels and perhaps thirty short stories 
a year.’ Compared with the hundreds—perhaps thousands 
would be a closer approximation to the truth—of novels and 
collections of short stories written and published annually in this 
country, this estimate certainly does suggest the “shortage” 
that this critic bewails. But, supposing that “five or ten novels” 
really do represent all that is worthy of preservation in the 
annual publication of fiction in these post-war days, 1s that not, 
after all, a comparatively rich contribution to the world’s creative 
literature by this generation? Looking at it as a question in 
mathematics (and mathematics, in spite of its reputation to the 
contrary, furnishes on occasion excellent entertainment of an 
imaginative sort) an average of ten good—that is, immortal— 
novels a year would come to a thousand in a century. Now, 
taking the recognized histories of literature as guides in the 
matter, it would be difficult indeed to find any one century since 
the writing and publishing of books became an industry (or should 


“it be set down as an art?) any century, in any country, in which 


one thousand accepted candidates to immortality in fiction have 


been produced. In this country, for instance, even in the middle ~ 


of the last century, the period usually taken to be the most pro- 
ductive, qualitatively speaking, that American fiction has had, 
it would be difficult to find this ten-novel yearly average in any 
of the “masterpieces” published in those days. Certainly, the 
histories of literature give us nothing like ten “great” novels, or 
short stories for those days—and it is doubtful if an industrious 
search would bring to light an annual average of even five. 


Bee greatness in fiction is rare. There are not many 
centuries numbering even one hundred novels that succeed 
in gaining admission to the galaxy of the immortals. Judging, 
however, by the number of titles that are coming in just now in 
the “ten-best-books-of-the-century” symposium that is being 
held by the readers of the INTERNATIONAL Book REvIEw, there 
has been anything but a famine- of good books since 1900. On 
the contrary, the general complaint among contributors to this 
symposium is that the wealth of material from which their choice 
is to be made presents them with a fairly bewildering tangle from 
which they find it difficult to extricate themselves. Individual 
taste, of course, is a large factor in a symposium of this kind, 
and thus it may very well be that a number of the titles submitted 
will appeal only to those choosing them, and thus can not be 
taken as a reliable indication of the literary greatness for the dis- 
covery of which we are looking. But the contributions as 4 
whole bring forward an amazing series of unforgetable books 


that have appeared in this generation, and the experiment in - 


thus selecting the literary prize-winners of the century is in itself 
a revelation of how far we are from suffering just at present from 


~a famine, or shortage, in any department of our literature. 


a 


eS 


CLIFFORD SMYTH. . 
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A Great American Cardinal 
By Shane Leslze 


R. WILL has taken a 

thousand pages to de- 

scribe the life of a 
great Cardinal('), and he has not 
taken more space than Wilfred 
Ward took for Cardinal New- 
man or Edmund Purcell for 
Cardinal Manning. He has not 
the introspective diaries which 
made Manning’s so fascinating or 
the wonderful correspondence 
which made Newman’s and Man- 
ning’s lives great revelations. 
He shows the Gibbons whom we 
all knew, and he reinforces the 
anecdotes we kneW with many 
more, and expands the well- 
known phrases and opinions and 
controversies and acts with an 
overwhelming documentation. 
There is no selection or abbrevia- 
tion, and, we should judge, very 
little elimination. The two vol- 
umes present the materials for a 
life rather than a biography, as 
Froude or Carlyle or Strachey 
would have written one. The 
Cardinal asked to be painted with 
warts and all, but his biographer 
has found none. Perhaps there 
were none? 

The huge bulk of material has 
already been printed, and the 

-gleanings cover an enormous 
range of literature, from Puck to 
the Dublin Review! We hasten 
to learn of new material. The 
Cardinal gave Mr. Will “the 
private journal which he had 
kept since 1868, the existence of 
which was then unknown to any 
one else.’ Mr. Will also had 
access to the Baltimore Archives, 
from which he obtained copies of 
the Cardinal’s letters. But of the 
private correspondences we find 
little trace. The wonderful let- 
ters of Archbishop Ireland, which we remember reading in the 
Baltimore Archives while making researches for a supplementary 
Life of Manning, are not quoted, but they are certainly vital to 
any life to be written of Ireland. 

Certain letters mentioned in the index do not appear at all in 
the text. One “from Leo XIII. announcing that a new rector of 
the Catholic University would be appointed to succeed Bishop 
Keane”’ is indexed for page 533, but page 533 gives only a bare 
résumé, and a mere diary note represents on page 621 a letter in- 
dexed “from Roosevelt promising inquiry as to persecution of the 
Church in Philippines.” The historian would be grateful for such 
letters in full, and for fewer extracts from published documents. 
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CARDINAL 


New 


The diary, which is scat- 
tered throughout, is very valua- 
ble first-class material, tho in the 
form of jottings. It is pasted 
very thinly over the mass of sup- 
plementary text, but how far 
away and interesting is such an 
entry: 


April 19, 1873—Visited Mrs. 
Lewis’s family in King George 
County. Mrs. Lewis’s husband 
is the great-grandnephew of 
George Washington. . . . Con- 
firmed three children of Mrs. 
Lewis. 


In 1878 he confirmed the widow 
of the forgotten President Tyler. 
President Grant mvited him to 
an interview concerning the Cath- 
olic Indians. He met President 
Hayes, who attended his college 
commencement. Henceforth 
there was to be no President with 
whom he was not on close terms. 
President Harrison thanked him 
especially for his action in the 
Cahensly case. President Cleve- 
land read him his famous tariff 
message in advance, asking his 
advice. Gibbons foretold the 
defeat which followed. President 
McKinley consulted him on re- 
taining the Philippines, and the 
prophet “once more prophesied 
truly: “Mr. President, it would 
be a good thing for the Catholic 
Church, but I fear a bad one for 
the United States.” 

How good a thing it was for 
the church appears m the influ- 
ence the Cardinal was able to ex- 
ercise in the sale of the Philippine 
friar lands, so successfully manip- 
ulated by Roosevelt from Wash- 
ington and by Taft in Rome. 
‘““A sudden and mysterious force 
had intervened in the land ques- 
tion, of which the public did not know, for neither Gibbons nor 
Roosevelt naturally could disclose it at the time. It was the force 
of Gibbons,” writes Mr. Will. The diary reveals that in 1909 the 
Cardinal saved the Cuban church from persecution, thanks to the 
friendship of Mr. Taft. The irresistible medium of advice to the 
Cuban Government was an American fleet with General Wood, 
which happened to be passing! Few cardinals in history have 
wielded such influence and power as Gibbons, or so legitimately 
and successfully. His most historic influence on world events was 
exercised at the Conclave of 1903, when he induced Cardinal Sarto 
to allow himself to be elected. This is well brought out in Mr. 
Will’s account of the Conclave. The cardinals were inclined to 
elect Rampolla against the Austrian veto, but the wise and con- 
ciliatory Gibbons did not like to defy the obsolete civil power of 


GIBBONS 


(Continued on page 90) 
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A Fellow Novelist Pictures W. J. Locke 
By Coningsby Dawson 


S A RULE, to meet an 
A author whose work you 
admire is to court dis- 
illusionment. The giant, whose 
shadow you have seen projected 
on the clouds, too often turns out 
to be disappointingly life-sized 
when you encounter him in the 
flesh. Clouds and mountain- 
tops are the proper settings for 
divinities; the moment they de- 
scend to more human altitudes 
their worship begins to be im- 
perilled. Byron felt very much 
the same about women when he 
said that, if eat they must, they 
ought to nourish themselves in 
secret. The same principle ap- 
plies to statesmen and golf. The 
whole of France was made indig- 
nant and a conference was broken 
up because a French statesman 
was induced to essay the tricky 
game by an English rival and 
photographed while doing it. 
The only author of my acquain- 
tance who can play golf without 
loss of dignity is Phillips Oppen- 
heim. But that is neither here 
nor there, for W. J. Locke does 
not play golf. He does nothing 
in the limelight except write. 
If any are curious about his personality, he refers them to his 
novels. “ All you need to know about me,” he says in effect, “you 
can discover in my works of imagination.” 

But what one needs to know and what one wants to know satisfy 
two quite different appetites. The very forbiddenness of W. J. 
Locke’s private personality as contrasted with his published 
intimacy only serves to whet one’s speculation as regards the 
living man who has cast so gentle and benevolent a shadow. 

The first time I met Mr. Locke in the flesh was during war-time. 
It was at a dinner given to log-roll into fame a book which we all 
believed to have been written by a “ghost” rather than by the 
rich merchant who was hero of the evening. The company con- 
sisted of editors, reviewers, lip-to-lip canvassers—tongue-in- 
cheek experts at blowing the publicity trumpet. It was a strange 
gathering in which to encounter this tall, shy genius who has al- 
ways set his face so strenuously against spurious attempts to 
exploit his own literary values. He didn’t strike me as being at 
his ease. In fact, I’m sure he wasn’t. I have rarely seen him 
completely at this ease except among dogs or.children. 

Perhaps he suspected me on that occasion—doubted my 
integrity for being present. But the fact that I was newly out of 
the hospital and wore a uniform did something to assure him. 
We were placed as neighbors and talked for the most part, I 
remember, of American love for poetry. Never for a moment did 
I get near to the man. He sat, lean and wary, distinguished- 
looking as a diplomatist, his head slightly bent, crumbing his 
bread nervously and measuring the weight of every opinion he 
exprest with guarded exactness. I parted from him in the 
primrose dusk of a London summer’s evening, as ignorant of the 
man who dwelt behind the well-groomed exterior as if I had been 





W. J. LOCKE 


viewing him through a plate- 
glass window. 

The next time we met, three 
years later, circumstances were 
peculiarly propitious. We met in 
the south of France, which is al- 
most as exclusively his literary 
territory as India is Kipling’s or 
Wessex Thomas Hardy’s. We 
met under circumstances which 
put him in a position to do me an 
unpretentious service—the kind 
he loves to do, in which his left 
hand is kept in ignorance of his 
right hand’s generosity. And 
best of all We met in an at- 
mosphere of dogs and children; 
the dogs were his, the children 
my contribution. I firmly believe 
that Mr. Locke never trusts a 
man fully till he has discovered 
him in the adoration of one or the 
other. 

From then on at intervals, 
punctured by long bursts of ab- 
sence, we began to see more of 
each other. He had removed 
from London and was living per- 
manently at Cannes, of which 
municipality he was the unpro- 
claimed emperor. All the English 
and American visitors flocked to 
his door. With unstinted hospitality he kept open house for 
them. His house was a buff-colored villa, standing a little retired, 
with a blue china elephant in the garden. Next year, when the 
demands of universal host had proved the Villa Simone too small, 
he set up his court in the Villa des Iles, within flash of the blue 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Locke has now become as much one of the Bane of Cannes 
as the Casino or the view from the Californie. Word has gone 
round that every morning, promptly at eleven, he is to be dis- 
covered strolling with his dog along the fashionable promenade of 
the Croisette; consequently every morning in the height of the 
season there is a lane of spectators, advertising their errand by 
carrying one of his more important works beneath the arm. If 
approached, he is self-depreciating and courteous—and, yes, I 
think, a little glad. The warmth of the tawny sun is cheering his 
heart and it is pleasant after uncertain years of lonely labor to 
know himself the possessor of unlimited friendship. 

All day he plays. You may find him wherever people, especially 
young people, are. Youth is his worship; he gives parties and 
plans surprizes for it, constituting himself its fairy-godfather. 
Not till midnight, as a rule, does his working day commence. 
Often it continues till dawn. 

Mr. Locke is a slow writer by modern standards of pressure. 
It takes him eighteen months to complete a novel. And yet I have 
seen his manuscripts; a penmanship which runs flowingly, without 
erasure or correction. The hand itself never hesitates; it is 
beautifully decided and microscopic. Whatever he plans to write 
must be completely thought out, so that there only remains the 
task of setting it down. So uniform is his spacing that he knows 
to a word, without counting, the exact amount he has performed. 
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Probably this rare precision dates back to his early training; he 
started life as a scholar in mathematics. This also may account 
for the sternness with which he keeps his fantasy within bounds 
and imparts to it the restraint of form. Many of his plots in the 
hands of authors, less expert, would suffer from a fault which he 
construes into their virtue—their luxurious abandon to imag- 
ination. 

As is the way with all men whose intimacy is worth the having, 
Mr. Locke never tells you all. After the frankest revelation, one 
always leaves him with the certainty that his personality still 
remains a continent unexplored. 

I remember one evening speaking with him about Francois 
Villon. Quietly, with a kind of elfin stealth, he rose and beckoned. 
From a book-shelf in his den, he took down a much-thumbed 
volume, which proved to contain Frang¢ois Villon’s poems. For 
years all down the margins, in that microscopic hand, he had 


been working out translations as a hobby. They were more per-. 


fect as renderings than any I had read, not excepting Swinburne’s. 
Any other literary man would have recognized their merit and 
have rushed them into print at once. Not so Mr. Locke. They 
form a part of the unexplored continent which it humors him to 
hold in reserve. 

Another evening we were conversing about novel-writing and 
the intimidating moment when one pens the opening sentence. 

“Long ago,” he said, “I was taught a lesson by Thomas Hardy. 
He was being lionized in London, and I, a young apprentice, was 
seated next him. He turned to me: ‘You young men puzzle me. 
I can’t see what attracts you to fiction. You’re clever, cynical, 
often brilliant; but your books miss the bull’s-eye—they tell 
everything except a story. I have never allowed myself to write 
“Chapter the First’ till I have felt sure that I had a story and 
doubly sure that it was a story worth the telling.” 

Mr. Locke went on to say that he had stored that piece of wis- 
dom and attributed to it a large share of his success. 

“Since then I have never set pen to paper,” he said, “ without 
the certainty that I had a plot that held together, and a plot 
which, to me at least, seemed worthy of the unfolding.” 

Come to think of it, he never has. When one looks back over 
his long list of achievements, it 
is impossible to mention one 
volume which is not what it pur- 
ports to be—a story. 

Another element in Mr. Locke’s 
long reign of popularity is that he 
never deviates from being a 
novelist. Other novelists, grow- 
ing temporarily weary of their 
profession, turn dramatists, es- 
sayists, publicists—seek cash re- 
wards in the realm of the cinema. 
Mr. Locke, with the decision ex- 
emplified in his handwriting, has 
determined for all time the liter- 
ary task he can do best. With 
the faithfulness of an artist, as 
opposed to the opportunism of a 
book-maker, he bets everything 
he possesses on his chosen horse. 
There are a few short stories 
to his credit, but for the rest, 
novels, novels, and always novels. 
He does not risk his fortune on 
side-adventures—which is per- 
haps the reason why those Villon 
translations have never been pre- 
sented to the public. 

But Mr. Locke underrates the 
charity of his achievement if he 
attributes his success solely to 
his ability to tell a story. His 
most powerful hold on his reader’s 





MR. LOCKE’S STUDY 


affections is due to his charm. What constitutes charm is difficult 
to analyze; its result in his case is a universal lovableness. His 
characters are never perfect—in the majority of instances miles 
removed from it. Their recommendation to remembrance is the 
warmth of their hearts. They’re like the fronts of city houses 
viewed from the pavement, begrimed and unremarkable; then he 
shows us their backs—green lawns and nooky gardens. Were he 
appointed architect of human destinies, all our backs would be- 
come our fronts. That our backs are so much more desirable is 
the main principle of his philosophy. He is the explorer of shame- 
faced tendernesses—the virtues which fear of ridicule and timidity 
conceal, 

One distinet technical asset which Mr. Locke possesses I have 
never seen stated. He writes English with a French nervousness 
of style; so much so that long before I knew him, I used to think 
that his novels read like masterly translations. 
are. 


In a sense they 
Born in the West Indies, for the first ten years of his life 
French was almost his native language. At eighteen the first of 
his walking-tours in France started. Since then every moment he 
has been able to spare has been spent on the Continent. To this 
day he thinks in French more readily than in English, with the 
consequence that when he composes, he very frequently has to 
translate before he writes. 

A new Locke novel to me is always a delight. I have the 
certainty that it will be new and not a copy of his others. “The 
Lengthened Shadow” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), his latest, is the 
maturest and the most individual example of his art. I do not 
remember one of his novels as intriguing in plot or more deft in 
workmanship. It seems to me that his touch has grown firmer 
and his knowledge of human nature more profound. Here are the 
wiliest and most dastardly of passions confronted and defeated 
by the least worldly mnocence. He carried off with a flourish 
contrasts in meanness and magnanimity which the Locke of 
“The Beloved Vagabond” would have feared to attempt. There 
is no straining of probabilities to arrive at safe anchorages. The 
story develops logically, inevitably, from first word to last. I 
have heard Mr. Locke accused of being the wizard of the happy 
ending, as tho there were something weak and too appeas- 
ing about a story that ended 
happily. 

There is nothing of weakness 
here—only a moral relentless- 
ness. T'wo scoundrels, a saint and 
the most affectionate of female 
puppies form the main ingredi- 


ents. And what scoundrels they 
are! One of them is the stage- 


manager, and dead at that, who 
directs the performance from 
beyond the grave. From the 
point of view of cosmopolitanism 
and worldly knowledge, Mr. Locke 
has poured into the book a life- 
time of garnerings. 

I think the best scene of all is 
the description of a bull-fight— 
which sounds more like Zola or 
Ibanez than W. J. Locke. Only it 
isn’t. It’s Locke all over, but 
with an added strength. ‘The new 
strength is found on every page. 
I shall be very much surprized 
if the verdict on this book is not 
that it sets a new high record in 


Mr. Locke’s consistently high 
level of achievement. And as 


for popularity, what merits popu- 
larity if a fine story, sincerely 
told, embellished with the wis- 
dom of a master mind, does 
not? 
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Gaboriau, Father of the Detective Novel 
By Falentine Williams 


HE present year will 

mark the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the death of 
Emile Gaboriau. He has an in- 
disputable claim to be regarded 
as the father of the detective 
novel. Poe, it is true, was his 
precursor and his direct inspira- 
tion. But Gaboriau was far 
from being a feeble imitator. 
“He derived from this class of 
story,” a French writer justly 
observes, “a new type and im- 
prest his own particular quality 
upon it so well that, instead of 
being a servile and insignificant 
plagiarist, he stands out as an 
original and fertile creator.” 

In one of the romances of Paul 
Louis Féval, Gaboriau’s old mas- 
ter, there is a character, the head 
of a mysterious band of criminals, 
known as Le Pére-a-Tous. Edgar 
Allan Poe, inspired in his turn by 
the Memoirs of Vidocq, The 
Police Spy, must be hailed as 
Le Pére-A-Tous by the writers 
of detective fiction. 

But Poe confined his pioneer 
work in this field to the three 
short and brilliant tales com- 
prised in that classic trilogy, 
“The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” “The Purloined 
Letter,” and that arresting essay 
in practical criminology, “The 
Mystery of Marie Roget.” Poe 
was the scientist who produced 
the text-book; Gaboriau seized 
upon his exposition and drama- 
tized it. There is no “love interest” in Poe’s trilogy; the dialog 
is stilted, and the characters are merely chessmen set out to pre- 
sent a problem. 

In each of his five great detective novels Gaboriau also has 
an intricate problem, but it is the center of a highly dramatic 
plot with living figures (interspersed, it is true, with many dum- 
mies of the French feuilleton), a brisk dialog and a keen per- 
ception of “ situations.” He is, first and last, a journalist, draw- 
ing, as one may clearly see, upon a well-filled note-book; but a 
journalist equipped with a. brilliant analytical brain which, as his 
life-story shows, circumstances never permitted to find its fullest 
and highest expression. 

Gaboriau died at the age of thirty-nine. He was a feuille- 
tonist, a hack-journalist, and the pace killed him. Those who 
know anything about the prodigious output of French feuilleton- 
writers will understand the tragedy of this life. Men like Féval, 
Zévaco, Decourcelle and Morphy turned out their thousands of 
words a day, year after year, throughout their writing career, 
a never-ceasing stream of thrills and surprizes whirled along in a 
roaring river of verbiage. 

As far as “I have 

novels in 


From “Caught in the Net.” 


wrote 
this 


Gaboriau 
addition to 


been able to trace, 


twenty-one thirteen years. In 
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he occupied himself with 
literary devilling, casual jour- 
nalism and hack-work of all 
kinds. He sacrificed his genius 
and his life to the inexorable 
maw of the popular press, which 
was selling at a halfpenny in 
Paris before Alfred Harmsworth 
was born. When death struck 
him down he had just turned the 
corner of Grub Street and could 
descry on the sunlit horizon of 
success the little villa he had 
planned to build at Royan, where, 
free from the drive of the print- 
er’s boy, he meant to develop at 
his ease the genius that was in 
him. 

To-day, fifty years after Ga- 
boriau was laid to rest in the 
family vault at Jonzac, running 
through the coarse woof of plot 
and counterplot which the con- 
ciérges demanded from his stories 
for their daily sou, we may dis- 
cern the scarlet thread of a 
brilliant mind. Here, through 
the jostling throng of desperately 
wicked dukes, of incredibly noble 
maids, of banquiers véreux, Mon- 
sieur Lecoq, simple agent of the 
Stireté, comes stepping, fresh as 
a bridegroom, “wun beau gars, & 
Voeil clair, a lair résolu,” or, as 
casual visitors saw him in his 
careful disguise, a sober person- 
age of distinguished appearance 
with his gold spectacles, his white 
tie and his “mince redingote.” 
Against a canvas of tiresome 
puppets he stands out a living figure, notwithstanding the curious 
metamorphosis to which, in the course of the stories, the exigencies 
of the feuilleton subjected him. He is as French as the crowing 
cock, which with its proud motto, “Semper Vigilans,” he chose as 
his device. His limpid mind, his crystal-clear reasoning, his 
dazzling deductions, his fluttering panache, his ups and downs, 
his hopes and fears, all these are wholly French. 

When Gaboriau died, Le Siécle called him the inventor of the 
“roman judiciaire.” The unknown writer who thus shrewdly 
gave his dead confrére his due would open his eyes to-day could 
he survey the large and lusty progeny of which Monsieur Lecoq 
is the father. But there is a hint of cold condescension in the 
way in which some of the contemporary newspapers dispose ina 
brief fait divers of “M. Emile Gaboriau, author of romans judi- 
ciaires, which have had the greatest success.” Many of the 
reference books ignore him. You will hunt in vain for his name 
in the pages of Lermina(?) and Lanson(?), while Vapereau(*) 
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dispatches him in a brief foot-note that has as little grace as the 
celebrated epitaph on a noble prince “who was alive and is dead.” 

From the yellowing files of old Paris newspapers—M. de 
Blowitz did not telegraph the news of Gaboriau’s death to The 
Times, one might mention in parenthesis—I have gathered up 
some of the threads of this life so prematurely severed. Saujon, 
in the Charente-Inférieure, was Gaboriau’s birthplace on No- 
vember 9, 1833. His father was a notary at Jonzac, a neighboring 
town and chef-liew of the Department. He wished his son to 
follow in his footsteps. But life in a country lawyer’s office did 
not appeal to young Emile, and eventually he found a familar 
way out of this dilemma about the choice of a career by enlisting 
as a volunteer in the cavalry. 

He set down his experiences in the Army in one of the earliest 
and most popular of his lighter novels, “Les 13me Hussards,”’ 
which ultimately ran to its twenty-fifth edition. There is some- 
thing of the effervescence of Georges Courteline in this brightly 
written account of Army life. But, having worked his way up to 
the rank of regimental sergeant-major, young Gaboriau realized 
that he could get no higher, and, at the expiration of his seven 
years, took his discharge. 

Like all young Frenchmen who have to carve out a career for 
themselves, he turned his steps toward Paris. Next we come upon 
him there as clerk in a forwarding office (commis de roulage), 
spending his evenings writing songs for the street-corner ballad- 
mongers, and little verses for the mottos with which the confec- 
tioners were wont to decorate their cakes. 

His meeting with Paul Féval was the turning-point in his 
career. Paul Henri Corentin Féval, then in the heyday of his 
success as a feuilletonist and dramatist, was a writer of prodigious 
energy and enormous output. 
No fewer than 102 books stand 
to his credit, and a large number 
of plays. With equal verve and 
facility he wrote stirring romances 
of the sword and cape, and thrilling 
tales of criminal exploits. No one 
reads him now, but in his day the 
adventures of the Chevalier de 
Largardere, his most celebrated 
character, were followed with rapt 
interest by thousands of readers. 
In his old age Féval is said to have 
reached the conclusion that the 
influence of his books glorifying 
criminal exploits was evil, and, to 
the dismay of his publisher, de- 
voted his declining years to re- 
‘writing his most stirring shockers 
in an edifying vein. 

Gaboriau, who contributed 
verses to a satirical journal, wrote 
some flattering lines about Feéval 
one day. The feuilletonist wanted 
a secretary, a meeting was ar- 
ranged, and Gaboriau got the 
post. Our young sergeant-major 
was now fairly launched upon that 
maelstrom of brilliance and bathos, 
of honesty and corruption, of wit 
and scurrility, which was literary 
Paris of the Second Empire. His 
secretarial work was, of course, ~ 
deviling for the indefatigably in- 
dustrious patron. For his volumi- 
nous criminal romances Féval must 
have required abundant material 
from police sources at the Palais de 
Justice and the rue de Jérusalem, 
then the headquarters of the Stireté 
Générale, the Paris detective force. 








OPPOSITE THEM ... . STOOD 


From “Monsieur Le Coq.” 
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These hasty comings and goings in the macabre world of the 
Paris police must have etched on the young writer’s receptive 
mind those studies of magistrates and police officials so vividly 
depicted in his books. Monsieur Lecogq is said to be the faithful 
portrait of one of the highest officials in the Prefecture of 
Gaboriau’s day; but Gévrol, a sore thorn in the side of 
Monsieur Lecog, and Fanferlot with his turned-up nose, are 
also clearly sketched from life. 

From his early youth, so one of his biographers records, 
Gaboriau was fired by a desire to write a collection of stories 
on the lines of Poe’s “Tales of Mystery and Imagination,” which, 
translated by Baudelaire under the title “Histoires Extraor- 
dinaires,” enjoyed a tremendous vogue in France. He had even 
selected the name—“ Les Recits Etranges.” 

These were only youthful dreams, but during the Italian war 
of 1859 Gaboriau was already writing serial stories for a half- 
penny newspaper. He was also contributing to various weeklies, 
and in 1862 we find him contributing to a publication, issued in 
fortnightly parts, containing verbatim accounts of various causes 
célébres. Each number comprised a sketch of some legal lumi- 
nary; Gaboriau wrote, among others, a hack-biography | of 
Maitre Berryer, “La Gloire du Barreau,” the defender of Ney 
and Cambronne. ‘ 

Between 1859 and 1863 Gaboriau published seven books of 
various descriptions, and made only a few hundred francs out of 
each. And then one day, about the year 1865, Grandguillot—let 
us note with approval the name of this discriminating indi- 
vidual—editor of a struggling and moribund journal, Le Pays, 
accepted a feuilleton from the pen of M. Emile Gaboriau. 
It was called “L’Affaire Lerouge.”’ 

The story of this, the first of 
the romans judiciaires, shows how 
narrowly, in the world of letters, 
failure is divided from success. 
“TL? Affaire Lerouge” did not save 
Le Pays. Le Figaro, it is true, 
praised it after Gaboriau’s death; 
but the fact remained that, on 
its first appearance, the novel 
attracted little general attention. 
And then at a funeral Baraton, 
manager of Le Pays, met Polydore 
Millaud,. the brilliant journalist 
who founded Le Petit Jowrnal, 
and was then running an un- 
successful paper called Le Soleil. 
Baraton mentioned “L’Affaire Le- 
rouge” to Miullaud, who was 
somewhat deprest by the failure 
of the expensive serial then ap- 
pearing in Le Soleil. Millaud read 
“L’ Affaire Lerouge”” and was so 
thrilled by it that he promptly 
offered Gaboriau three hundred 
francs for what we should call 
to-day the second serial rights. 

Le Soleil republished “ L’ Affaire 
Lerouge.”’ It was an instantane- 
ous success, a triumph, “a splendid 
tonic,” says Le Figaro, spitefully, 
after its last serial, that gloomy and 
ruinous frost (four lugubre et ruin- 
eux), ‘Les Travailleurs de Mer.’”’ 
The rapid change-over from Victor 
Hugo to Gaboriau saved the for- 
tunes of Le Soleil, and Millaud im- 
mediately offered Gaboriau 1,800 
francs a year—as a retaining fee 
only, I take it—to write feuilletons 
for Le Petit Journal. And in rapid 
succession Gaboriau produced 
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“Le Crime 
Lecoq.”’ 

He worked prodigiously. In the seven years that elapsed 
between the appearance of “L’Affaire Lerouge” and his death he 
wrote fourteen books, most. of them of enormous length, and 
many in two volumes. Several appeared only after his death. 
But after “Le Crime d’Orcival,” only “La Corde au Cou,” not 
one of his happiest efforts, and a short tale, “Le Petit Vieux des 
Batignolles,” which I hold to be in some respects the best 
detective story ever written, were in his especial vein. The rest 
were terrific romances of modern life with double-dyed villains 
and blameless heroines and mysterious love-affairs. Their digres- 
sions and digressions from digressions are endless; the colors are 
Jaid on very thick; and to-day they possess little interest. 

. Gaboriau died suddenly in Paris, at the height of his fame, on 
September 28, 1873. Pulmonary apoplexy was given as the cause 
of death. The funeral service was held at ten o’clock in the 
morning at the Trinité Church, very few persons being present 
“owing to the early hour.” But that witty person, Aurélien 
Scholl, was there, and M. Koenig of the Opera sang a “Pie Jesu,” 
specially composed for the obsequies. Paul Féval, who had then 
written some fifty or sixty novels only, did not fail to improve the 
oceasion in the funeral oration which he delivered over the body 
of his former secretary as it halted beneath the porch of the 
church. “Gaboriau,” he exclaimed, “died in the fullness of his 
talent at a moment when, having sacrificed somewhat to the pub- 
lic taste, he was about to impose his own.” Madame Gaboriau, 
accompanied by Gaboriau’s brother-in-law, M. Coindreau, the 
Mayor of Jonzac, escorted the remains to Jonzac, where they 
were laid to rest in the family tomb. 

There is a wood-cut of Gaboriau as he appeared about the 
time of his death on the cover of Vizetelly’s edition of “Gaboriau’s 
Sensational Novels.” He must have been a strikingly handsome 
man, with a fine head of abundant dark hair parted in the middle, 
and a full beard brushed away from the chin on either side. There 
is a note of real regret in many of the death notices for this “brave 
homme,” of whom La Petite République, speaking of the “signs of 
excessive haste” shown in his last serial (“L’ Argent des Autres’’), 
says: “It must be excused, for it was due in large measure to 
the young writer’s realization of the state of his health and his 
consequent anxiety to provide for his family.” 

He was a facile but immensely conscientious worker. He never 
sat down to write until his plot was clear in his mind, and it is 
recorded of him that he would fill from two to three thousand 
sheets of his specially prepared paper without correction or 
erasure. On the other hand he devoted immense care to the 
revision of the proofs of his stories in book form, and the galleys, 
as he returned them to the publisher, were almost unrecognizable. 
A note-book was his constant companion. In it he would jot 
down such ideas as occurred to him, usually with a brief scenario. 
He was always on the lookout for types, and when he came 
across a character that seemed suitable to figure in a story, he 
would sometimes even make a rough sketch so as to impress the 
salient features on his mind. 

Like Charles Dickens, he took infinite trouble with the names of 
his personages, which, we are informed—an eloquent commen- 
tary on the sublime nonchalance of French feuilleton writing!— 
he frequently changed in the course of publication. One of his 
great amusements, Alfred d’ Aunay records, was to study a passer- 
by in the street and try to glean, by processes of reasoning and 
observation, his mode of life and social standing, and then to 
shadow his victim to see if his deductions were correct. 

It is suggested that Gaboriau’s five great criminal romances— 
“T)Affaire Lerouge,’ “Le Crime d’Orcival,” “ Dossier 113,” 
“Monsieur Lecoq,” and “La Corde au Cou”’—were the fruition 
of that early impulse of his to write “Les Récits Etranges” after 
the manner of Poe. However that may be, what is certain is that 
he wished to publish the five books under the general title “ Proc- 
esses of Reasoning in Judicial Affairs.” But Dentu, the famous 
publisher of the Palais Royal, knew his public. It was he who 
coined the name “romans judiciaires.” 


d’Orcival,’” “Dossier 113,’ and “Monsieur 


Gaboriau had long rebelled against the hand-to-mouth existence 
of the feuilletonist. Féval’s allusion, in his funeral panegyric, to 
his young friend’s intention to “impose” his own taste on the 
public, was a reference to Gaboriau’s determination, which he 
had proclaimed to all his friends, to settle down at Royan and 
write a book after his own heart. At the moment of his death he 
was engaged on a serial called “Le Chef du Jury”—a good title— 
and in his obituary notices there is some talk of a man of letters 
being called in to finish it. But whether contemporary Paris 
could produce no brain capable of disentangling, as Poe might 
say, a knot of Gaboriau’s tying, or whatever the cause was, the 
fact remains that, so far as I have been able to ascertain, “The 
Foreman of the Jury” never saw the light of day. But in the 
book of his leisure he meant to drift far away from the Palais, 
the Prefecture and the Morgue. Gaboriau had already given it 
its name—“ Ninette Suzor”—and had read a synopsis of the plot 
to his publisher and a few friends. His plan, to quote a contem- 
porary writer, was “to apply to intimate sentiments the system 
of investigation which succeeded so well in ultradramatic 
situations.” 

A fortunate encounter has enabled me to disinter the seed 
from which germinated the figure of the great detective in Ga- 
boriau’s fertile brain. There is scarcely a doubt that he borrowed 
at least the name from his old master, Paul Féval. In 1863, when 
Gaboriau was working for the novelist, the latter published a 
story called “Les Habits Noirs,” dealing with the exploits of a 
criminal band. The first part of the book sets forth very readably 
the concoction of an ingenious plot to rob a bank at Caen and to 


throw suspicion on a working jeweler in the town. The man who, ~ 


by means of a most ingeniously constructed alibi, achieves the 
double object is called—Lecoq! Like the great detective, he has 
no Christian name. Throughout the story he is plain Lecoq. 
Feval describes him as “a young man very passably drest whose 
elegance sui generis proclaimed the commercial traveler.” In 
fact, his particular “cover,” as Sir Basil Thomson would say, 
was traveling for a firm of Paris safe-manufacturers. 

There is evidence that Gaboriau, in writing “L’Affaire Le- 
rouge,” his first roman judiciaire, was contemplating introducing 
a subsidiary character on the lines of the celebrated Vidocq, the 
ex-convict turned police-spy. In the opening of the book he turns 
the limelight on Gévrol, head of the Sfreté, who is accompanied 
by “an old offender reconciled with the laws, a clever fellow at 
his work, as bright as amber and jealous of his chief, of whose 
abilities he thought poorly.” 

This was Lecoq. But neither in this nor in any other of the 
tales do we hear any more of his criminal antecedents, and he soon 
fades out of “L’Affaire Lerouge” to make place for “Le Pére 
Tir-au-clair,” the ex-pawnbroker’s assistant, who has taken up 
criminal investigation as a hobby. In the following book, “Le 
Crime d’Orcival,’ however, Lecoq holds the stage. Gaboriau 
gives him a dramatic entrance, well worked up. 

“Who are you? How dare you come in here?” thunders the 
angry Mayor of Orcival. 

“T am Monsieur Lecoq!” is the answer given with a gracious 
smile. 

And then, with frequent applications to the famous comfit box, 
the great detective gets to work. 

It is a wonderful tour de force. Monsieur Lecoq’s little lecture 
on how to tell whether a bed, despite indications to the contrary, 
has been slept in or not, his experiment with the striking clock to 
show that the murderer has set the hands back, are classical 
examples of Gaboriau’s analytical power. They make one long 
for more of his undiluted genius and less of the unconvincing and 
unnecessary padding about Lecoq’s disguises. 

There is less straightforward criminal investigation and more 
plot in “Dossier 113,” an adroitly constructed mystery-story 
with Monsieur Lecoq well in the picture, marred only by a half- 
hearted attempt to drag in a “love interest” for the detective 
in the person of one Nina Gypsy. I can only suppose that the 
readers of Le Petit Journal found they were getting too much 

(Continued on page 92 
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France Turns Defeat into Victory 


By Ernest Dimnet 


LOUIS DU- 
MUR, like M. 
e Binet - Valmer 


and M. Maurice Muret, 
is a French-Swiss who 
spent the greatest part of 
his life in Paris and used 
to surprize me before the 
war by his knowledge of, 
and even active interest 
in, French politics. Dur- 
ing the war Switzerland 
became, more than any 
other country, divided 
between Germanophils 
and Francophils; no Ger- 
man paper could be more 
devoted to the Kaiser’s 
cause than the Berner 
Tageblatt, while the 
Journal de_ Genéve 
adopted in speaking of 
the German war a tone 
of moral superiority more 
crushing than the most 
violent hatred could ever 
be. Geneva and Lau- 
sanne. were, during the 
four great years, the 
capitals of the highest- 
minded European spirit 
as -contrasted with or- 
dinary nationalism, espe- 
cially of the pan-Germanist variety which caused the conflict. 

M. Dumur, devoted as he was to French culture and to the 
French ideals, could only become more passionately attached to 
them while he saw them in danger, but he could not help retaining 
the cosmopolitan outlook, the familiar knowledge of Germany, 
Italy and the neutral countries, which Switzerland’s geographical 
position as well as her economic relations give every Swiss a 
chance of acquiring. This is what we see in M. Dumut’s recent 
volume,(') as well as in the two books which came before, “ Nach 
Paris” and “‘Le Boucher de Verdun’: a highstrung record of 
the danger which France ran in 1917 and 1918 on a background 
of familiar acquaintance with the rest of Europe, which enables 
the writer to be much more convincing than most French-born 
authors would be in depicting international spying at Berne or 
the German Hauptquartier at Spa. 

In 1917 M. Clemenceau was still the editor of L’ Homme 
Enchainé, incredibly strengthened, it is true, by his high situation 
as chairman of both the War Committee and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in the French Senate, but with no more power than 
a uniquely informed journalist might wield. His famous motto: 
“Je fais la guerre,’ had not become the universal slogan. An 
old man, M. Ribot, with not one-tenth of his energy, was in office; 
the Minister of War was the mathematician, Painlevé, whose 
nerve, when the offensive of April had to be launched, deserted him; 
and the Minister of the Interior, the man in charge of the national 
morale, was the dangerously weak politician, Malvy, who within 
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a few months was to be 
banished from France for 
having been miserably 
unequal to his task. 
Russia’ was on the eve 
of falling away from the 
European scene to con- 
centrate on her own 
tragedies. America had 
just entered the war, 
but her two million men 
had to be trained, armed 
and transported. Ger- 
many saw her chance in 
this combination of cir- 
cumstances. It lay in 
preparing for a formi- 
dable blow while Russia 
and the United States 
could do nothing, and at 
the same time trying to 
weaken the morale of 
the French by a defeatist 
campaign while the mo- 
rale of Russia was being 
destroyed by the Bol- 
sheviki. 


M. Dumur’s novel 
narrates a few  repre- 
sentative incidents of 


this decisive phase of 
the war. A young Dane, 
Harold Arendsen, is a 
privat-docent at the University of Bern: Like most Danish 
scholars, he has studied during two or three years at the Sorbonne 
and has personal friends in Paris, but his training, his culture and 
his sympathies have long been and even now remain German. 
Before coming to Bern he was a privat-docent at Halle, and there 
convinced himself that even if Germany had not been compelled 
to go to war she had a right to make herself forcibly the tutor 
of the world. With such a mental background the German 
Minister at Bern finds it easy to decide him to go to Paris, not 
on a real spying mission, but “to study the political conditions” 
there. 

To Paris, then, Arendsen goes, and promptly finds himself in 
the very midst of the defeatist group which M. Dumur wants to 
describe to us: an old professor, who hates the idea of the slaughter; 
one, young Gartial le Chatel, who hates his own country for going 
on with the horrible thing, altho his elder brother, Eude, is the 
bravest of patriotic officers at the front; decadent poets; Russian 
Bolsheviks at the Café de la Rotonde; above all, the suspicious 
staff of the defeatist rag, Le Bonnet Rouge, the gang of professional 
morale-destroyers, as they really are. A few vitriolic scenes are 
enough to introduce them all to us. Promptly, too, Arendsen, 
almost unknown to himself—merely because it is so easy to pick 
up information, and because, on the other hand, he is constantly 
thrown in with German spies of high rank—is seen making use 
against France of whatever he hears; for instance, almost on his 
arrival, the number and location of the regiment to which his 
landlord’s son belongs. 

Interest of a more psychological order is added by the arrival 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Tales Out of the Dust of Mexico 
By Isaac Anderson 


LTHO Wallace Smith has 
A called his book “The 
Little Tigress,”(’) after 
the first story in his collection, 
the subtitle, “Tales Out of the 
Dust of Mexico,’ is far more 
expressive and appropriate. The 
dust of Mexico lies over all these 
tales, a dust moistened more often 
by the blood of bandits and their 
victims than by the rains of 
heaven. They are not pretty 
tales. Cruelty, violence, murder 
and lust are the themes of most of 
them. But they bear the appar- 
ent stamp of truth. One feels 
that the author must have lived 
among these people and known 
them intimately. If he has not, 
then he is the possessor of a re- 
markably vivid imagination. 

The title story, altho it is, like 
the others, a mere sketch in form, 
contains enough substance for a 
full-length novel or a three-act 
drama. It is the story of a gil 
who is carried off by a bandit and 
becomes his soldadera, and of her 
brother who joins the bandit 
army in order to find opportunity 
for revenge. The dénouement is 
startling enough to win fame and 
fortune for the actress who could 
properly interpret it. 

There is an element of grim humor in some of the tales, as, for 
example, that of the executioner who conceives the brilliant idea of 
placing his three victims in front of each other instead of side by 
side, so that all may be killed with one bullet, thus conserving 
valuable ammunition. The same executioner, forced to command 
the firing-squad which is to execute his own brother-in-law, con- 
cocts an elaborate scheme in order that his relative may die like 
a hero and not like the coward he really is. 

One chapter of the book, entitled “Words and Music,” is de 
voted to the songs of Mexico. There is “La Cucaracha,” for 
example, the favorite song of the followers of Don Pancho. It 
goes to a defiant, rollicking tune, and of its hundreds of verses 
only two are fit to be sung in mixed company. The others are, to 
put it mildly, too highly spiced; but that is nothing unusual in the 
songs of Mexican bandits. “La Cucaracha” means “The Cock- 
roach,” the name which Don Pancho’s followers bestowed on 
Huerta, but the song treats of Don Pancho’s other enemies as well, 
and it has nothing good to say of any of them. In this same 
chapter is an account of the curious Mexican custom of the 
jilted lover coming to sing a last serenade under the window of 
his lady love: 


Under the same window and under the same moon the abandoned 
one appears. With the same guitar. To the honor of the young lady 
and to the delight of the watching windows of near-by houses. It is 
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considered good form to bring a 
flask of liquor to such ceremonies. 
And a friend to help with the sing- 
ing—and the liquor. 

The abandoned one recites the 
lady’s undoubted charms and _ his 
own black despair because she has 
found him unworthy. He declares 
in a fervent passage that he will 
seek death as the only consola- 
tion and as the only real tribute 
to. her beautiful spirit. 

Having mentioned the  sub- 
ject, he goes into it thoroughly. 
First, he sings that he will die of 
thirst in the heart of the desert, 
and describes such an _ end 
minutely. Yet it may be, he 
goes on, that it would be more 
fitting that he perish as a gallant 


soldier. And he details an 
atrocious end met after his 
capture by the bloodthirsty 
enemy. Another excellent plan, 


he suggests, would be drowning. 
The sensations of a , drowning 
man are related faithfully. And 
so through a dozen other very 
miserable forms of death. 

Toward the end the singer re- 
proaches himself. He says that 
these methods would be too easy. 
Too abrupt. He has been selfish. 
He has sought an end to his own 
misery. His body should be saved 
as a more lasting tribute to the 
young lady. 

Yes, by far the best way to 
honor her would be to stagger 
slowly to a drunkard’s grave. He 
would drink pulque, tequila and aguardiente. He would become 
sodden and depraved. His disgrace would be an epic of its kind. 
Then when strangers looked upon him they would ask how such a 
youth had fallen so low. And others would explain that he had 
become the village drunkard because of his vain love for Sefiorita 
Dolores or Sefiorita Manuela or whatever the name chanced to be. 

By this time, if the liquor ceremony has been observed, the acting 
is quite realistic. Which is not strange when it is considered that 
Mexican liquor comes from the same plant which provides the 
native with shingles, nails, coarse cloth, needles and fodder for cattle. 

And the song ends on this convincing note. 
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Mr. Smith sees the same curious and, to us, illogical customs, — 


the same crudities and incongruities that the casual tourist sees, 


| 


but he sees through and beyond them into the very souls of the | 


people. There is pathos and understanding in his description of 
a religious procession in a Mexican village: 


Six of the soldiers, with cartridge belts criss-crossed over their 
shoulders, wear knots of red, white and green ribbons on their 
sleeves. Three of them wear the ribbons on their left arms. Three 
on the right. 

Very carefully the ribboned six hoist an oblong, flat litter to their 
shoulders. It, too, is decorated with the national colors. Flowers 
of carmine, yellow and purple are strewn at the feet of the plaster 
statue that rides the litter. a 

It is the image of Jesus Cristo, about four feet high. It is done in 
the barbaric colors chosen by the factories that mold these images 
for religious folk. A stiff robe, the red of blood clotting in sand, 
with a gilt border. A chorus-girl complexion over a fastidious beard. 
The effigy has been retouched for the occasion. The cheeks have 
been made very rosy. About the throat of the statue is a modern 
linen collar of the high “turn-over” sort. To it is fastened a made-up, 
four-in-hand tie, blue and polka-dotted. 

Does one smile at such incongruity? Does one see sacrilege in this 
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effort to adorn their Saviour? 
Then look once more at these men 
and women with the eyes of won- 
dering children. And pass with 
them into the shadowy cathedral. 
There is a thin smell of incense, 
an exhausted odor. Many little 
candles burn. Near the dim altar 
is a glass case. On one side the 
glass is shattered. A bullet, from 
the fighting in the street a week 
ago, made this its target. It tore 
the arm from a. statuette of the 
Virgin Mary and crumpled the 
figure of the Christ-child inside 
the case. 

The accident has been repaired. 
The gap left by the missing arm is 
covered with a spangled bit of 
white satin. The whole figure of 
the Virgin has been draped in a 
clumsily sewed evening gown, pal- 
pably copied from some stray 
fashion magazine. A tiny bridal 
veil streams from the bowed head. 

In the lap of the Virgin Mother 
rests a naked doll of celluloid. It 
has an unmistakably German face. 
It is the sort of doll guaranteed to 
float in a bath-tub, to the delight 
of pink-skinned_ babies. 

Is there still a smile? Or a vague 
indignation, as might come at 
the sight of sacrilege? Then there 
is no need of looking again at the Banwacks 
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in the black, believing eyes... . 
To those who smile, this Trinity 
is only a cheap image made cheaper, an incongruity in white- 
spangled satin and aridiculous patent doll. To those in the Easter 
procession it is the Saviour, the Holy Virgin and the Infant Jesus. 
To whom they give the best that is left them. 


Toward the end of his book Mr. Smith discusses the relations 
between Mexico and the United States. “ Discusses”’ is, perhaps, 
hardly the word. He merely sketches some phases of the situation 
as he sees them. It is plain that he has but little sympathy for 
those who cry for American intervention in Mexico and but little 
respect for their motives. Of the Mexican border he says: 


Everywhere in its long stretch of miles, the border is a cruel bar- 
rier of lies and hate and misunderstanding. At the point where, in 
tinsel allegories, two nations should clasp hands, they reach instead 
for each other’s throats. And the worst elements of two countries 
meet to match their unlovely wits. On one side the astigmatic intol- 
erance of a gabby young nation reaching for gold as the sure symbol 
of greatness. On the other the sullen resentment of a people who 
have suffered centuries of oppression and slavery. .. . 
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toward Mexico than toward the United States. 
however, that he merely has a passion for telling the truth. 
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There is an aspect of El Paso 
apart from the chamber-of-com- 
merce point of view. In it, El 
Paso becomes a hatching-place 
of wholesale crime. The squirm- 
ing nest of conspirators, gun- 
runners, smugglers, swindlers, 
cattle thieves, mine-salters—a 
picturesque and thoroughly vil- 
lainous crew. What is true of El 
Paso in this aspect is true of other 
border towns. It is a fact, how- 
ever regrettable, that the blue- 
eyed, tawny-mustached Ameri- 
cano of fiction often as not turns 
out to be an affable cutthroat. 


And here is a further charac- 
terization of these denizens of 
the border: 


The border Americano regards 
the Mexican as an inferior—and 
Mexico as a land set apart by 
gringo gods for gringo looting. 
On his side of the border he may 
be termed a capitalist, a pro- 
moter, or a hustling, go-getting 
speculator. In Mexico he is 
known and hated as a swagger- 
ing, bragging thief, a false friend 
and an unfair foe. 

His boast is that any two- 
fisted American is worth half-a- 
dozen Mexicans in any kind of 
trouble. The Mexican has dis- 
proved that too often to have it 
sound convineing—or uttered, at 
all—anywhere except north of 
the border. The adventurous Americano of tropical best-sellers too 
often in actual experience begins howling for the American Army 
to make good his strutting. . . . 

The American has the courage of his conventions. Courtesy with 
him is a symbol of decadence. The Mexican is a “‘greaser” who, 
through some oversight of a Providence usually adept at gringo 
efficiency, is in possession of a land of fabled wealth. Anyway, the 
Mexican is dark-skinned. The gringo bows to the inevitable and 
plots to remove that wealth. To do it by stirring up revolutions, ' 
by selling patriots guns that will not shoot, and by running off cattle, 
is but a petty expression of his desire. One day he will succeed in 
getting his army of occupation across the border. Dios halt that day! 

The Mexican is no slower to forgive than any one else who has 
been deeply hurt. To him the Americano’is uncivilized—he is a 
“gringo.” . . . On his side of the border, no less than on the side 
of the gringo, there is being built, higher and stouter, the barrier of 
lies and hate and misunderstanding. 
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It will readily be seen that if Mr. Smith has a bias it is rather 
It may well be, 
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Putting Literature into an Outline 
By John Erskine 


HEN the editor of the InreRNATIONAL Book REVIEW 

asked me to say a word about John Drinkwater’s im- 

portant “Outline of Literature,” (‘) I doubted the pro- 
priety of doing so, since I happen to be supervising the American 
edition; but as I happen also to have had less to do with this 
first volume than with 
the two to follow, I may 
be permitted to record 
my admiration for the 
idea of this undertaking, 
and my hope that the 
public reception of it will 
encourage publishers to 
experiment further in the 
same field. 

For it has long been 
a recognized defect in 
the study and teaching 
‘of literature, and conse- 
quently in the general 
understanding of it, that 
we have considered only 
individual books, or the 
life and work of indi- 
vidual authors, or have 
extended our view when 
we were most philo- 
sophic-minded to include 
only the books and writ- 
ers of one nation at a 
time, chronologically ar- 
ranged. What litera- 
ture is in itself, as one of 
the arts, we study too 
rarely; and even when 
we treat literature as so 
much material for the 
historian, we inquire al- 
most as rarely into the 
currents of civilization 
that disclose themselves 
in world-literature as a 
whole. We still think, 
perhaps, of the society 
immortalized in Shake- 
speare’s dramas as an 
isolated phenomenon of 
beauty, as we used to 
think, perhaps, that the 
American Revolution was an isolated conflict between the Colo- 
nies and England—some idealistic Frenchmen lending a hand. 
The historian now asks us to see our Revolution and all other 
important events against the background of a world-stage, and the 
conviction grows that literature will take on historical significance 
only against the same wide background. The Outline of Litera- 
ture now appearing is significant, I believe, quite aside from its 
other merits, because it tries to give us this desired width of view. 

One might well ask why this broad approach has not been 
attempted by literary historians before. It has been attempted, 
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but without much success, and the reason for failure will be 
clear enough to any one who makes the attempt again. To give 
a world outline of an art beyond the bare chronicle of master- 
pieces and their creators, is extremely difficult because no art 
functions in our emotions that way; each book or painting or 
sonata is—as art—com- 
plete in itself, so that 
while Falstaff is on the 
stage we do not even 
think of Dogberry, still 
less of Romeo and Juliet. 
Since art, then—as art— 
is totally satisfying in it- 
self, and should be so, 
we do some violence to 
the artist in each of us 
when we detach our- 
selves from the enjoy- 
ment of masterpieces 
separately and try to see 
what the historical prog- 
ress of literature looks 
like as a whole. We 
even suspect that the 
historian must have 
parted with some of his 
love of literature as an 
art before. he could look 
for history in it—as we 
should be shocked if 
Romeo, climbing down 
the ladder from Juliet’s 
balcony, ‘had been able 
to make any observa- 
tions on the evolution of 
courtship in European 
society. The mood for 
such wisdom might have 
come later, had he sur- 
vived. 

Yet, whatever the dif- 
ficulty, it has seemed in- 


of literature should be 
attempted again, and at 
this time, and for a rea- 
son which is profoundly 
artistic. The desire for 
unity, for a harmony of 
the whole, is perhaps the chief aspiration in art, and philosophers 
will argue for many a day whether it is not a wholly irrational 
desire, whether unity and harmony do not belong peculiarly in 
man’s dream, or whether they can be found elsewhere in nature. 
The question is urgent now, because we have extended our desire 
for unity to actual life; we want some form of unity among nations, 
and we think that a correct hypothesis about human society might 
lead to a cure of even its discords. Some of us, mindful of old 
antagonisms between man and nature, soul and body, can not 
see how life, if it remains moral, can be anything but a conflict. 
But the typical mood of the hour is the artistic; we would grasp 
this sorry scheme of things entire in order to remold it nearer to 
the heart’s desire, but unfortunately we must remold it to our 
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heart’s desire before we can 
grasp it entire. If we could 
understand it as a whole, 
perhaps we should not wish 
to change it so much. 

The desire for unity which 
characterizes our time ex- 
hibited itself in extraordi- 
nary fulness at the Peace 
Conference after the war, 
and no one familiar with 
the artistic temperament at 
work should have been sur- 
prized that so many changes 
in the world, geographical 
and other, had to be made 
before the general aspira- 
tion for world unity could 
be formulated. It may be 
suspected that those who 
rejected the League did so, 
for the most part, not be- 
cause too many liberties had been taken with geographical, politi- 
cal and racial facts, but because the world had not been changed 
enough. At least the desire for unity remains, and the books 
which have appealed to it, like Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, 
have had an immense reception. Perhaps we have hoped that 
our inability to imagine a convincing world-unity to-day was due 
to some ignorance of another kind of unity, a succession more or 
less logical, in human affairs. Perhaps also it makes little differ- 
ence whether Mr. Wells was as strong as he might be in all fields of 
knowledge, for to write history at all one must have a unified 
point of view—be an artist, in short—so it had to be Mr. Wells’s 
world that was outlined, as it was Gibbon’s Rome that declined 
and fell. After the Outline of History we had the admirable 
Outline of Science, from the same publishers who are now bringing 
out the Outline of Literature. Science is the ideal field in which 
to make an outline, for it is the one subject which frankly and 
consciously revises its findings in the light of a new hypothesis, 
and expects its point of view to be further revised by other 
hypotheses. From science we now turn to literature, the subject 
most difficult to treat in this way. 

It will be interesting to see, as this Outline progresses, what 
hypothesis or emotional prejudice has been favored in order to 
put unity into world-literature. An English and American point 
of view, probably, since the work is done in London and New 
York. To face this fact is not to belittle the Outline, but rather 
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to concede from the beginning the difficulty of making any such 
outline at all. Had it come to us from France, from Italy or Ger- 
many, there would have been an equal bias, tho in some other 
direction. What would the Outline have looked like had it been 
made by Chinese writers, or Japanese, or Indian? Merely to ask 
the question is to record how little has yet been achieved of a world 
point of view in literature. It will be interesting also to observe 
whether the particular point of view in this Outline, whatever it 
may prove to be, is strong enough to draw into it at all the authors 
to be considered, or whether a tendency may not show itself, from 
time to time, to deal with the authors separately, in the manner 
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of the literary dictionaries that often pass for histories, as tho the 
unifying principle had flagged. Such questions, I repeat, should 
be asked without regard to the merit of this Outline, certainly 
without detracting from it; for if it is true that we are looking for 
a unified knowledge of the world which at present we have not, 
we must first cultivate some skill in keeping our 
object clear to ourselves, and some keenness in 
examining the many outlines that will be set 
before us. 

It is part of the significance of the present work 
that it is written for the general reader, not for the 
scholar. This admission is made on the wrapper 
of the first volume, and for once it seems not to be 
an admission at all, but something of a boast. 
It is the average man who now desires unity in his 
intellectual world, and literary scholarship as it has 
exhibited itself in recent decades of specialization, is 
not what you would turn to for a total harmony of 
vision. 

The aim of this work [we are told] is to give a clear, 
vivid idea of the great authors and the great books of 
all ages, from the time of Homer to the present 
day, whose power and charm have thrilled the souls 
of succeeding generations. It is clear and concise, 
without being overburdened with detail. It is not 
intended for the specialist, nor does it indulge in 
learned arguments and critical dissertations. 

In an excellent introduction Mr. Drinkwater 
puts the matter in a higher key and more fully: 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“Ship Me Somewheres East of Suez—’”’ 
Travels in Egypt and Beyond 


HE tide of fall and winter 
travel usually sets toward the 


countries about the Mediter- 
ranean, where blizzards are unknown 
and the coal problem is non-existent. 
Owing to the interest aroused last year 
by the treasures found in the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, many of which are 
yet to be removed, Egypt will un- 
doubtedly attract even more than its 
usual quota of tourists. For those who 
are able to gratify their desire to visit 
the land of the Pharaohs there are 
several recently published books which 
will be found useful in conveying infor- 
mation that will make the trip more 
enjoyable, while to those less fortu- 
nately situated these same books offer 
a means of vicariously indulging the 
wanderlust. 

Frank G. Carpenter can always be 
relied upon to give a clear, lively and 
readable account of the countries of 
which he writes. He is a tourist rather 
than an explorer, and the regions he 
visits are those to which the ordinary 
traveler can follow him without undue 
hardship. In “Cairo to Kisumu’’(*) he 
tells of his travels in Egypt, the Sudan 
and Kenya Colony, formerly known as 
British East Africa. By means of his 
vivid descriptions and the many excel- 
lent photographic illustrations with 
which his book is embellished, he gives 
a very clear idea of the countries, their 
people, and their natural resources. In 
his description of the Aswan Dam, for 
example, he tells us not only what this 
triumph of the engineer’s skill has 
accomplished in the way of increasing 
the productivity of the Nile valley, 
but also what is hoped to be accom- 
plished by other similar projects now under consideration. Mr. 
Carpenter has made several visits to Egypt, the first of them just 
before the rebellion of Arabi Pasha, which resulted in the taking 
over of the country by the British, so he is able to contrast the 
present with the past and to note what progress has been made 
under British rule. He finds that the condition of the agricultural 
population has been greatly bettered, and he sees promise of still 
greater improvement. 

When it comes to ancient history, however, Mr. Carpenter is 
a bit too ready to make positive assertions which are not warranted 
by the present state of archeological knowledge. Thus in telling 
of his visit to the Museum of Cairo, he says: 


I looked a long time upon the face of King Rameses, who is sup- 
posed to have gone to school with Moses. The king who built Thebes, 
Karnak, and other great cities, was the man who opprest the Israel- 
ites, altho not the one whom the Lord afflicted with plagues, thereby 
causing the Exodus. 


()Carro to Kisumu. By Frank G. Carpenter. Illustrated. 313 
pages. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. #4. 
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Now this fixes the time of the Exodus 
much more definitely than Egyptolo- 
gists who have devoted years to the 
subject are able to do. Several dates 
have been assigned to this event, and 
there is a difference of nearly two thou- 
sand years between the earliest and the 
latest. This question is ably discust 
by T. Eric Peet in his “Egypt and the 
Old Testament.’’(?) After stating the 
various theories and the rather nebu- 
lous evidence upon which they are 
based, he concludes: 


In the absence of sound evidence 
scholars have allowed themselves to be 
swayed by slight indications. The two 
main schools of thought are those which 
identify the Khabiru, or a part of them, 
with the Hebrews of the Exodus, thus 
obtaining a date of about 1400 B. C. for 
this event, and those who believe that 
the building by the Israelites of the 
“store city” of Rameses dates the 
oppression of Rameses II and_ the 
exodus to his successor Merenptah, 
about 1220 B.C. Neither school has 
the evidence to prove its case, and both 
may well be wrong. 


There is in Egypt, as Mr. Peet points 
out in his preface, “singularly little 
evidence which bears directly on the 
Bible narrative. This does not indi- 
cate that that narrative is false, for 
even greater historical events have 
taken place in Egypt and left prac- 
tically no traces.” - 

The value of Mr. Peet’s work lies 
in the fact that he is not marshaling 
evidence to prove some pet theory of 
his own, but is merely recording the 
facts in so far as they are known and 
the conclusions which have been drawn 
from them by various scholars. In 
addition to the Exodus he discusses several other events common 
to Egyptian and Biblical history and explains the difficulties 
which beset the path of those who seek to find:in the one a cor- 
roboration of the other. 

The intending traveler to Egypt, who, with limited time at his 
disposal, wishes to provide himself with the historical background 
necessary to a proper appreciation of the monuments of the past 
which he will find there, can scarcely do better than to read “A 
Short History of the Egyptian People,” by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. (*) 
Six chapters of the book are devoted to a description of the coun- 
try and the principal facts of its history, and three to the religion 
and daily life of the ancient Egyptians and their worship of the 
dead. The tenth chapter deals with Egyptian chronology. 





() Eaypr AND THE OLp TrsTaMENT. By T. Eric Peet. 230 pages. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. England: The University Press of 
Liverpool, Ltd. $1.50. 


(3) A History or THe Eayprtan Propte. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
MA., Litt.D. Illustrated. 280 pages. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons. $2. 
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There is also a bibliography of important books on Egyptian 
history, religion, ete. 

Another work by the same author is “'Tut-ankh-Amen, Amen- 
ism, Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism,’(*) dealing, not with 
the discoveries made last year by Howard Carter and Lord 
Carnarvon, but with what was known up to that time of Tut- 
ankh-Amen and the period in which he lived. The book was 
written at the suggestion of Lord Carnarvon with a view to cor- 
recting the misrepresentations which had been made in connec- 
tion with the popular accounts of the discoveries. In some of 
these accounts the teachings of Tut-ankh-Amen’s predecessor, 
Amenhotep IV, known also as Akhnaton or Aakhunaten, had 
been said to inculcate a religion and morality superior to any doc- 
trine found in the Old Testament and comparable to the teachings 
of Christ. This is, to say the least, an exaggeration, as Dr. Budge 
shows by quoting what is known of Amenhotep’s teachings, 
chiefly contained in two hymns, one written by Amenhotep him- 
self and the other by a disciple of his. These are given both in 
the original hieroglyphics and in English. 

It should be noted in passing that Egyptologists are by no 
means agreed as to the spelling of Egyptian names. This is due 
to the fact that in the writing of the ancient Egyptians, as in the 
early Hebrew, the vowel sounds were not indicated. The spelling, 
and consequently the pronunciation, is therefore a matter of 
conjecture. 

Egyptology, archeology and kindred topics are discust in 
Arthur Weigall’s “The Glory of the Pharaohs,’’(*) a collection of 
essays, some written especially for this volume, and others con- 
tributed at various times to various periodicals. There is one 
chapter on “The Temperament of the Ancient Egyptians,”’ 
which will do much to counteract the delusion that the Egyptians 
were a somber, gloomy people, preoccupied with thoughts of 

death and the more melancholy 
aspects of religion. They were, 
on the contrary, decidedly gay 
and frivolous, and not at all 
strait-laced. They knew and 
used both wine and beer, and 
there was no Volstead to say 
them nay. Mr. Weigall also pic- 
tures the difficulties of archeo- 
logical exploration in Egypt and 
_ the stealing of antiquities by the 
natives, who can not be made to 
see that there is any crime in 
_ digging up relics of the past and 
selling them to tourists or dealers. 

While travel in Egypt is now 
comparatively safe and comfort- 
able, the same can not be said of 
travel in Arabia and Persia. The 
story told by E. Alexander 
Powell in “By Camel and Car to 
the Peacock Throne,” (°) will not 
tempt any but the most adventur- 
ous to follow him. It is, however, 
an intensely interesting story to 


(¢) TuT-ANKH- AMEN, AMENISM, 
ATENISM AND EgypriAN MONOTHEISM. 
By Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge. Illus- 
trated. 160 pages. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. London: Martin Hop- 
kinson & Co. $3.00. 


(®) Tae Grory or THE PHARAOHS. 
By Arthur Weigall. Illustrated. 337 
pages. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 


(*) By CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 
Peacock THrone. By E. Alexander 
Powell. Illustrated. 392 pages. New 
York and London: The Century 
Co. $3: 
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MR. CARPENTER AND HIS SON ARE STANDING ON THE NAPE 
OF THE NECK OF THE SPHINX 
(From ‘Cairo to Kisumu,” by Frank G. Carpenter. 


read. Major Powell, with three companions, motored from Beirut 
through Sidon, Tyre, Acre and Nazareth to Jerusalem and then 
to Damascus. From Damascus they traveled by caravan across 
the Arabian desert to Bagdad. The journey from Bagdad across 
Mesopotamia, or Iraq, as it is now called, to Tiaruq on the 
Persian border was made by train at the rate of about six and 
one-half miles per hour. The remainder of the trip across Persia 
to Tehran was by motor. 

The most interesting part of Major Powell’s trip was the 
caravan journey through the Arabian Desert. The caravan was 
made up in part of Arabs of the Wahhabi sect, the most puri- 
tanical of all the Mohammedans. It was the month of Ramadan, 
during which Mohammedans are required to fast from sunrise to 
sunset. Persons making a journey are exempt from this fast, 
but the Wahhabi do not recognize this exemption. All day long, 
day after day, these men traveled across the burning sands with- 
out taking so much as a sip of water between sunrise and sunset. 
Some even went so far as to refrain from swallowing their own 
saliva. 

Major Powell was permitted to see the famous Peacock Throne, 
and found that its splendor had not been exaggerated. He was 
fully as much interested, however, in the amazing collection of 
junk gathered together in the room in which the throne stands. 
The articles on view ranged all the way from priceless Chinese 
porcelains to cuckoo clocks, and from a terrestrial globe made of 
precious stones to a wash-bowl and pitcher made of postage- 
stamps. One particularly impressive exhibit was a number of 
sofa-pillows embroidered with such sentiments as “God Bless 
Our Gracious Sovereign.”” Most of these things had been pre- 
sented to the Shah on his various trips abroad. 

For historical data about the two principal countries visited 
by Major Powell, the reader is referred to “ Arabia,” (7) by D. G. 
Hogarth, and “ Persia,” (*®) by Brig- 
adier - General Sir Perey Sykes. 
Each of these volumes presents in 
highly condensed form the history 
of the nation with which it deals 
from ancient times down to the 
present day. 

“The Unveiled Ladies of Stam- 
boul’’(°) is something quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary travel book. 
It deals with a single city, Con- 
stantinople, and only with certain 
phases of life there—not in the 
least with the sights which attract 
the average tourist. The author, 
Demetra Vaka, in private life 
Mrs. Kenneth Brown, is a Greek, 
whose ancestors lived in Con- 
stantinople for 700 years. Her 
book is the story of a visit to Con- 
stantinople, made after an absence 
of twenty years and a description 
of the changes that have taken 
place in that time. She found 
women going about with uncoy- 
ered faces, conversing openly with 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The Decline and Fall of the Speakership 
By Charles Willis Thompson 


acter of the Speakership, a purely American institution, 

continued to evolve and take on strange shapes until, when 
Reed retired, its place in American polity might be looked upon 
as entirely assured for all time. At precisely this moment of solidi- 
fication, that is, while Reed’s successor was enjoying the fruits of 
victory, the sight of his tranquillity aroused the fury of all the 
people who were looking around for something to reform. So they 
attended to the Speakership by virtually “reforming it away alto- 
gether,” and tried to devise 
a system by which the peo- 
ple’s representatives in Con- 
gress should rule. The result 
is that ever since that fateful 
year of 1910 each Congress 
has been getting worse than 
its predecessors, and the 
whole Government, begin- 
ning with the Senate and not 
going into details with regard 
to other departments just at 
this moment, has found great 
difficulty in functioning. As 
too often happens, what was 
labeled reform turned out to 
be reaction, and the House in 
1910 became what the Con- 
tinental Congress had been. 
In its fall it dragged the Gov- 
ernment with it. 

Tho Mr. George Rothwell 
Brown does not go so far as 
to say all this or even in- 
sinuate most of it, the logic 
of his history leads inevitably 
toward it. He is one of the 
most competent men in the 
country for the task to which 
he has set himself, which is an 
evolutionary history of Con- 
gress with the accent on the 
House as the life-principle. 
He writes from a_ perfect 
knowledge of his subject, and 
yet with imagination and fire. 
He puts Congress visibly be- 
fore you with the accuracy of the Congressional Directory, and 
yet with grace and passion. He has lived most of his life with Con- 
gress, until it has become a part of him, or he a part of it. He can 
make his picture perfect, not only because he understands it, but 
because he loves it; not only because he knows the last subdivision 
of the House’s last rule, but because what he has seen has aroused 
his imagination, his reflection, and his affection. 

This book of his, “The Leadership of Congress,” (') which pro- 
pounds a theory of American government and a new angle from 
which to view American history, is one of the most important of its 
kind, the more so as it is written out of a deep and complete ex- 
perience. Its theory runs easily side by side with its historical 
lore. It is absolutely fair-minded, tho Mr. Brown’s affection for 


NOR exactly one hundred years, from 1810 to 1910, the char- 
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his subject makes him shrink from the conclusion to which his 
account of its present predicament ought to drive him. He picks 
out the merits of the Government’s present position, and even tries 
to show that some good things arose from the “revolution of 1910,” 
as he quite justly calls what was then called “the overthrow of 
Cannonism.” 

What particularly challenges the interest of the reader is his 
demonstration that the power of the House, on which Mr. Brown 
steadily insists as necessary to the true perspective on American 
history from at least 1810, 
rests on organization, and 
rises or falls as organization 
becomes perfect or falls from 
perfection. The power of the 
Senate does not rest on or- 
ganization. The leadership 
of the House rested always on 
organization, that of the Sen- 
ate on nothing but brains. 
Startling as this differentia- 
tion appears at first sight, a 
glance backward is enough to 
show that there never was 
any organization which could 
have controlled it for a mo- 
ment, and no organization 
that ever tried. The Senate 
has had its leaders, men such 
as Gorman, Aldrich, and the 
like, but they ruled by the 


rior intellectual powers by the 
party in power. Mr. Brown 
says something which may be 
construed to mean that the 
Chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee carried with it, if 
it does not now, the leader- 
ship of the Senate. The truth 
could be better stated by 
saying that the natural-born 
leader was generally ap- 
pointed to the Chairmanship 
of the Finance Committee. 
The last real leader of the 
Senate was Penrose. The 
reviewer does not wish to be understood as joining in the silly 
gibes at Lodge; but Lodge has no party to lead. 

The Senate had two great epochs, about fifty years apart. One 
was that in which Webster, Clay and Calhoun were its chief 
leaders, and the other, culminating in the administrations of 
McKinley and Roosevelt and ending with Taft’s first two years, 
in which Aldrich governed with the aid of Spooner, Allison, Platt 
of Connecticut, and Hale. The growth of the House’s power 
was continuous, with many a setback, of course; but its growth 
was coterminous with the growth or weakening of the Speaker- 
ship, which included the House machine. In its last manifesta- 
tion the machine may be said to have consisted of the Speaker, 
his two party colleagues on the Committee on Rules, and the 
Chairmen of the Appropriations and Ways and Means. Mr. 
Brown, however, insists that even since the shattering of the 
organization in 1910 the genius of Mr. Mondell and a few others 
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has succeeded in consolidating the power of the House by a rather 
complicated subterranean substitute for the old leadership. He 
writes convincingly and goes into full details about the mechanism 
of the present substitute for leadership, but in my opinion he 
fails to prove that it has produced satisfactory results. It has 
saved the House from complete chaos, but only by herculean efforts 
on the part of such men as Mondell, Madden and Good. He does 
demonstrate that since 1910 they have increased the control of 
the House over the purse-strings of the nation, that is, over 
its life. 


The Speaker, which is to say the House, represented the people 
as far back as the colonial days. Mr. Brown points out that since 
the colonists had no other way of confronting the Royal Governors, 
they amassed all the powers they could possess themselves of and 
concentrated them all in the Speaker. Thus the American con- 
ception of the Speakership grew to be entirely different from the 
English institution from which it took its name, in spite of some 
notable cases in which the English Speaker acted according to 
what was to be the American conception; and the people were 
thoroughly familiar with this American institution when the 
United States came into being. 

With Henry Clay, in 1810, began the recognition of the fact 
that the House must fight for supremacy, and fight through the 
Speakership; that it was the department of government represent- 
ing the people themselves in action. He enunciated both the idea 
that government must be by party and that the powers of the 
House must always be ready to cope with executive usurpation. 
Mr. Brown enumerates four great fights between Congress and 
the Executive, growing out of this conception: the cases of Andrew 
Jackson, Andrew Johnson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Johnson’s case he calls a reaction from Jackson’s. In 
Jackson’s case the President attained a supreme victory over Con- 
gress, but Mr. Brown’s opinion is that in that fight Clay succeeded 
in implanting in the minds of the people “a fear and suspicion of 
those high in office which, while it did not serve to impair the un- 
precedented confidence reposed in Andrew Jackson by the masses, 
has had its reflexes in all subsequent political controversy growing 
out of conflict between the legislative and the executive branches 
of the Federal Government.” Clay denied that the President had 
any power over the Treasury under the Constitution, and the 
House has continued to. act on that principle, if not in those 
words, even since the overthrow of the power of the Speakership 
and its dissemination among the members. In his view the Con- 
gress was the ruler of the United States, and attempts by the 
President to assume that role constituted usurpation; and, how- 
ever little Congressmen in later years may have been disposed to 
use that language, their corporate acts have been along the line 
thus laid down by Clay. 

Running down the line of Speakers, however, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that Schuyler Colfax, the Civil War Speaker, 
was the man who did most to create the governing power of Con- 
gress. His language and demeanor were those of a ruler, and 
Lincoln avoided challenging him as much as possible; indeed, 
yielded to him on vital issues in which the President’s heart was 
involved. Colfax used the powers which he seized for the support 
of the Administration, which, when we compare his case with that 
of some others, like that of Stanton, sufficiently explains the 
President’s endurance. However that may be, Lincoln rarely took 
a step without consulting Colfax, and as a result he had the House 
behind him in spite of the dissatisfaction which so many of the 
Republican members felt with the President. Colfax’s speeches 
about his power read like those of some Roderick Dhu, who had 
only to command his mountain clan. Of him a biographer said: 
“Aside from certain rules which he construes for himself, there is 
no restriction on him save his conscience and his accountability to 
public opinion.” He had, in other words, made Clay’s dream 
come true. For all that, Mr. Brown will hardly deny that only 
Booth’s bullet saved Lincoln’s second administration from becom- 
ing an open fight between the President and the House. 


At this time, certainly, the Speaker was universally admitted to 
be the second official in the nation; Mr. Brown brings that fact 


out forcibly in a phrase about the ‘‘ close cooperation’’ between the 
two powers, the President and the Speaker, during the war. Col- 
fax seems not to have concealed his agreement with John Pym’s 
doctrine “that as an element of constitutional life Parliament was 
of higher value than the Crown.” On his reelection, after Lin- 
coln’s death, he made an address in which, says Mr. Brown, “he 
once more proclaimed the policy, not of the Johnson Administra- 
tion, which was in fact the Administration of Lincoln, but of the - 
Government of the United States.” At this time it was not yet 
expected that Johnson and Congress would come to blows; the 
anti-Lincoln men rather expected that Johnson would be with 
them, and there are some sub-rosa diaries which disclose a rather 
indecent Joy over Lincoln’s death, since all would be well under 
Johnson. Instead, the new President undertook to carry out 
Lincoln’s policy, and the war was on. Its result was to reverse 
the victory of Jackson over Congress and greatly to increase 
the powers of that body, despite the failure of the mad and 
malignant attempt to throw Johnson out of office by the im- 
peachment process. That failure was of great benefit to the 
nation’s future. ; 

Reed carried out the theory with a completeness which left it 
supreme and consolidated. He finished the work begun by Clay. 
This he did with a rough savagery which was necessary because of 
the smallness of his majority in his first Speakership. The Demo- 
crats, who succeeded him, made just enough changes to make 
good their party pledges, but in spirit admitted the theory of the 
Reed rules; and Reed, succeeding them in turn, rounded out the 
original Clay idea of government by party through a machine, 
responsible only to the people. His last administration, with those 
of his disciples, Henderson and Cannon, may be taken as one. 
Responsibility was so centered that the names of the few men who 
ran the machine were public property, and they even wore a 
badge, the red carnation, originally adopted as a symbol of friend- 
ship with McKinley, but in time coming to have a political sig- 
nificance. 

Never had the House been so great, and Cannon’s audacity in 
increasing his powers and decreasing those of the individual were 
all designed to increase its greatness. It bred revolt on the part of 
the general run of progressives, and in 1910 they destroyed the 
Speakership and adopted rules which were designed to give every- 
body an equal share in the government. In practise this weakened 
the power of the House; and as the Senate’s power had consisted 
solely in its brains, of which the direct election of Senators now 
deprived it, it is no wonder that Congresses ever since have 
come under public attack as inefficient. 

At this last conclusion Mr. Brown balks; and the reviewer 
regrets that space limitations forbid analysis of the author’s 
careful and thorough account of the present rules of Congress and 
the genius displayed by Mondell and others in trying to work out 
a plan by which the damage might be repaired. The most im~ 
portant thing about this work is the increase in the power of the 
Committee on Appropriations, so that in its hands have come to 
rest something of the old strength of the House. The change, as 
was said, has increased the House’s control of the purse, so that 
Madden, for instance, could walk into the White House and shake 
his finger in the President’s face quite as if he had been Colfax or 
Reed. The Speaker, under the new rules, is a figurehead, much as 
he generally is in England. But space forbids more than this 
general reference. One can only say that Mr. Brown's analysis 
of the present rules and the way they work is as clear and bril- 
liant as the historical part of his book, and can leave no reader 
without a fuller comprehension than he ever had before of the 
Government of the United States. 





Boni & Liveright have taken over from other publishers the 
publication rights to all of Theodore Dreiser’s books. They have 
just brought out a new and complete edition of “The Genius,” 
and in October they will publish “The Color of a Great City,” 
a series of poetic studies of New York in the years from 1900 to 
1914. The book will be illustrated by C. B. Falls. 
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Many Verses and Some Poetry 
By John FV. A. Weaver 


ERE are eight 
volumes of verse, 
ranging from de- 


cidedly bad to fairly satis- 
factory, and thence to de- 
cidedly excellent. In the 
case of Dr. Van Dyke’s 
collection, the editing is 
for the most part so good 
that pronounced enthusi- 
asm is not amiss. In re- 
cording my opinions of 
these books, therefore, I 
have arranged them in an 
upward eurve of pleasure, 
ending in a mild climax. 

“At the Roots of 
Grasses’’(‘) is, without 
reservation, inferior stuff, 
Here is watered Whitman 
with a dash of Tagore. 
The author, Muriel Strode, 
seems to feel that she is in 
the direct line of Walt 
Whitman’s Kinship to the 
Universe, but so deter- 
mined is she to be cosmic 
that she very often suc- 
ceeds only in being comic. 
For instance, when she 
warns the reader: 


Let none other come 
with halfness—only I 
can bring the full ap- 
pease, 


I find myself thinking of 


the whichness of the whatness. And when she announces that 


I am your sufficient love, 
Wildering to the forest of you. 
My lips are the flavor of tamarack, 


I fail, somehow, to find the allusion appetizing. And why “wil- 
dering”? All through the book there is a marked overanxiety to 
be striking; the lady has never learned that the quality of beauty 
is not strained. “I saw vats where bird-songs were brewed” 
requires just a little too much effort on the reader’s part, tho the 
idea isn’t bad. And phrases like “I reek of freedom” and “I taste 
like my garden” are unfortunate. “I moan at the water’s edge 
at night” does not go so well with, a few pages earlier, “I am the 
urge that sends the sap upward.” She is always talking about 
“urges,” anyhow, and she is too much identified with Forces of 
Nature, and all that, not to become tiresome. I can not help 
thinking. of the professional Strong Woman, and of the phrase, 
“Look, Papa: muscles!”’ 

Now, Amanda Benjamin Hall (?) does not insult one’s esthetics; 
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but neither does she 
startle them much. We 
did conjure a giggle out 
of the lines: 


But I have been deliri- 
ously ill 

With buttercups _ fer- 
menting in my breast. 


Why will they go to 
such limits to be striking? 
When men write mediocre 
verse, they are for the 
most part simply flat; but 
women, when they are not 
geniuses (like Edna Millay 
or Elinor Wylie, or Miss 
Lowell, and one or two 
others), run to a sort of 
hysterical infelicity. Miss 
Hall won the Poetry So- 
ciety Prize for the title 
poem, “The Dancer in the 
Shrine,” and I must say it 
is much better than most 
of those which that society 
listens to and haggles over. 
There are two other poems 
in the book which are 
well above the ordinary; 
one of these, “Too Soon 
the Lightest Feet,” is 
tremulously exquisite, but 
is too long for quota- 
tion here. One other we 
liked is slightly in the 
Housman manner: 


IN MY OPINION 


The aged sitting on their shelves 
With knitting and the cat 

Make talk of Youth among themselves, 
Deploring this and that. 

Youngsters, let them not abash 
Your lovely, witless school— 

They’d give their riches to be rash, 
And twenty, and a fool. 


Two poems of better than the regular run are not enough to 
redeem a whole volume, but there is sufficient promise in the rest— 
a few rich lines, a number of pleasant images—to make one reach 
the conclusion that the book was worth printing. Miss Amanda 
Hall seems likely to turn out some very good work when she shall 
have lived long enough to lose some of her self-consciousness. 

And now, upon a prolonged inspection of Miss Hazel Hall’s 
“Walkers,” (*) I perceive that if I were to preserve my perfect, 
unbroken curve upward, I should have attended to this before I 
tackled Miss Amanda’s. I did not read Miss Hazel’s “ Curtains,” 
but the enthusiastic reviews it received led me to anticipate some- 
thing rather superior. Alas! Here are approximately ninety 
poems, and in not one of them can I find a novel idea or a memorable 
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expression, It is all a series of impressions of symbolic walking 
—the same old thing over and over. Here is a fair sample of what 
Miss Hazel Hall can do when she is at her most brilliant. It is 
a prize poem, apparently having won something or other from the 
Order of Bookfellows. It contains one rather neat image, but 
beyond that what is its merit? It is called, “ Walkers at Dusk”’: 


The street fills slowly with the thin 
Night light, and fluid shadows pass 
Over the roofs as dark pours in 
Like dusky wine into a glass. 


Out cf the gloom I watch them come— 
Linked by an invisible chain, 

Reconciled to the yoke and dumb 
After the heat of pride or pain. 


Nothing of the concerns of noon 
Remains for them, or serves for me, 

But portent, like the unrisen moon, 
Begins to weigh unbearably. 


I fear that the Parnassian heights are not to be scaled by . 


plodding. ‘“‘ Walkers” was certainly a disappointment to me. 

I have never been able to join whatever chorus of praise has 
shouted for the so-called Georgian group. True enough, when 
they first began their anthologies, they had some fairly good 
things. Those earlier collections contained several excellent pieces 
of Rupert Brooke’s, one or two by Lascelles Abercrombie which 
were noteworthy, some of D. H. Lawrence’s best, and several 
beautiful de la Mares. At times there were a few pleasing things 
by Robert Graves, W. H. Davies and Wilfred Gibson. But on the 
whole I have discovered nothing but washed-out Wordsworth or 
pale imitations of the Elizabethans. Somehow there is still no 
inconsiderable tendency in this country to speak with awe of 
contemporary British literature; and while that awe is for the 
most part justified in regard to fiction, in regard to verse it is 
ridiculous. We have at least fifty working poets in America, whose 
average product is far and away better than the best these British 
put out. Brooke being dead, and de la Mare and Lawrence devot- 
ing most of their time to novels, whatever flavor these Georgian 
anthologies had is departed. American poetry has no rival, except 
in the works of Masefield (who seems to be going back) and perhaps 
in Chesterton and the literary renegades, Eliot and Pound. Cer- 
tainly there is no cause for envy in the poems of this claque-clique. 

The most I can say for the present anthology(‘) is that there 
isn’t a poem in it which is exactly poor. On the other hand, I 
found only two which gave me any perceptible kick. One of 
these is a deliciously tender little satire, entitled, “Miss Thompson 
Goes Shopping,” which depicts, in graceful verse, the entrance, 
into the drab life of an elderly spinster, of a pair of red slippers. 
It is a gay, sad little adventure, this purchase of the scarlet foot- 
wear, a poem full of understanding. Martin Armstrong wrote it, 
and emerges from the ruck with it. 

As for the examples submitted by Messrs. Abercrombie, 
Blunden, Davies, de la Mare, Drinkwater, Freeman, Gibson, 
Graves, Hughes, Kerr, Lawrence, Monro, Nichols, Pellow, 
Prewett, Quennell, Shanks, Squire, and Young, they are work- 
manlike, and they bored me. If you like them, you like them, 
and will undoubtedly purchase the book. 

I did find one other poem which I liked a great deal, tho perhaps 
my liking was caused by the contrast with its surroundings. 
“Evening,” by Violet Sackville-West, a novelist who is a new- 
comer to the group, does seem to have a quiet lyricism which is 
not without beauty: 


When little lights in little ports come out, 
Quivering down through water with the stars, 
And all the fishing fleet of slender spars 
Range at their moorings, veer with tide about; 


When race of wind is stilled and sails are furled, 
And underneath our single riding-light 

The curve of black-ribbed deck gleams palely white, 
The slumbrous waters pool a slumbrous world; 


(4) GrkorGIAN Poetry: 1920-1922. New York: G. P. 
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—Then, and then only, have I thought how sweet 
Old age might sink upon a windy youth, 

Quiet beneath the riding-light of truth, 

Weathered through storms, and gracious in retreat. 


These others are no tyros, you understand; they know their 
business. Only they have nothing whatever to say that is new or 
worth inspection. The book is simply one long exhibition of 
hollow technique. 

I can conceive of considerable interest on the part of scholars in 
Louise Pound’s “American Songs and Ballads.’’(*®) Whoever 
likes American folk-lore will find here a collection of interesting 
and often amusing verses. Miss Pound has included a number of 
Scottish and English ballads which any one can find in the regular 
ballad-collections—they have been scarcely changed, and were 
evidently put in to pad out the book. The chief value is in the 
Native Songs and Ballads section, which includes gems such as 
“The Baggage Coach Ahead,” “The Blue and the Grey,” and 
the “Milwaukee Fire”; and in the Cowboy section, which is 
obviously a selection from Mr. Lomax’s fine work. I am not suf- 
ficient authority to state that Miss Pound has in many cases 
picked out the poorest version of the song; but in the case of 
“Jesse James,” she has garbled it considerably. | The lines which 
every one knows— ; 


The dirty little coward 
Who shot Mr. Howard— 


she renders as 


For the thief and the coward 
Who shot Mr. Howard. 


And there are a number of other discrepancies in this one song 
alone. “Casey Jones’’ she has ruined beyond recognition. Her 
rendering of the first two stanzas is not only awkward, but it does 
not fit in well with the tune. You all remember the correct 
version: 

Come, all you rounders, if you want to hear 

The story about a brave engineer: 


Casey Jones was the rounder’s name; 
On a big eight-wheeler’s where he won his fame. 


Caller called Casey ’bout ha’-past four; 

He kissed his wife at the station door, 

Mounted to his cabin with his orders in his hand, 
And took his farewell journey to that Promised Land. 


Here is Miss Pound’s version, and not only does it lose much of 
its raciness, it would be a trifle difficult to sing it to the famous 
tune: ( 

Come, all you rounders, for I want you to hear 
The story told of an engineer; 

Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 

A heavy right wheeler of a mighty fame. 


Caller called Jones about half-past four, 

He kissed his wife at the station door, 

Climbed into his cab with his orders in his hand, 
Says, ‘‘This is my trip to the holy land.” 


Miss Pound also omits entirely the stanza where Casey said, 
just before he died, “'There’s two more roads that Id like to ride.” 
The book has interest, but because of these inaccuracies I should 
hate to recommend it to those seeking a final authority for refer- 
ence purposes. 

Padraic Colum writes the best verse of all the professionally 
Trish poets, if we except William Butler Yeats (who at least does 
not subscribe to the fashion of “Shanes” and ‘“Shamuses”; I 
wonder what his name would be, determinedly made Irish? 
Gwillyum?) Indeed, Colum has made a distinct place for himself 
in American letters, and deserves it. His children’s stories are 
little masterpieces, and at least half of his poems, which we will 
not be so unkind as to say echo Yeats somewhat, contain much 
beauty. I myself prefer his lyrics to his dramatic narratives, for 
the latter are always so shot through with Gaelicisms that I grow 
a bit weary. His new volume, “Dramatic Legends and Other 
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Poems,’’(°) is excellent, and I heartily recommend it. Even when 
he is most self-conscious he has a wistful, sad music which is 
pleasantly disturbing. (As an exception, I must say that I have 
never run across a more awkward and musicless line than “‘Jack’s 
doom’s Jill’s dole, but then,’ said he.”) “Men on Islands” is 
a memorable piece. And there is one little song which would do 
credit to a Shakespeare, and I must quote it: 


Shall I go bound and you go free, 
And love one so removed from me? 
Not so; the falcon o’er my brow 
Hath better quest, I dare avow! 


And must [ run where you will ride, 
And must I stay where you abide? 
Not so, the feather that I wear 

Is from an Eyrie in the air! 


And must I climb a broken stair, 
And must I pace a chamber bare? 
Not so, the Brenny plains are wide, 
And there are banners where I ride. 


There are fully ten more poems in the book worth quoting; 
and that, as verse goes these days, is a high record. 

Paul Geraldy’s verses, “ You and Me,’”(’) haye an unfortunate 
introduction, in that the jacket-blurb is somewhat hysterical. 
This gem of advertisement concludes: 


They kiss the atmosphere with the perfume of France; they are as 
essentially Parisian as a drop of cologne on a lady’s dress. Being 
French they touch the heart of the World; being Paul Geraldy, they 
touch the heart of France; and in the happy version Englished by 
Mr. Shipley, they touch the hearts of all lovers in America. 


As Pat said to Mike, “Can y’imagine?” Upon thorough in- 
spection of the book, I can not see the application of the word 
“happy.” If the blurbist refers to the way Mr. Shipley has 
“Englished” the original, then his definition of “happy” does not 
correspond with mine; for it is mostly sorry doggerel. And if he 
means that the verses themselves are happy, then he is mistaken; 
for they form a rather heart-breaking document, presenting love 
as a delirium of frantic passion while it lasts, and leaving behind 
it an aftermath of wo. His lover is never unconscious of the fact 
that the whole affair and his feelings about it are delusions. With 
ultra-sophistication, with inexorable frankness, he addresses the 
object of his affection, tells her it can’t last, abuses her, becomes 
bored, tries to break away, and at the end gives in, insisting, 
nevertheless, that it is habit which has conquered them both. 
There is no idealism in the poems. It is the senses which are 
involved. It is a bitter, disillusioning book, and for that reason, 
perhaps, valuable in this world where it is sometimes assumed that 
any attraction for the most part physical can last. The psychol- 
ogy is so good that one can easily imagine the excellence of the 
original. But Mr. Shipley is obviously not a poet. 

We come now to Dr. Henry van Dyke’s tremendous tome. (*) 
At least it would be tremendous in size—for it has 1206 pages of 
poetry in it—were it not for the fact that it has been printed upon 
India paper, and for all its length is not much larger than an 
ordinary novel. 

Dr. van Dyke, with the assistance of Hardin Craig and Asa 
Don Dickinson, has compiled a collection of poems by English- 
men and Americans which is invaluable. No school, no library, 
and (if one is a lover of poetry) no private bookcase should be 
without it. The editors have divided the verses by subheads, 
such as “Of Love,” “The Sea,” “Philosophy of Life,” ete. And 
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the selections are all the poems of any merit in English, from 
Spenser to modern times. 

[said “all,” but I misspoke; I should have said “all those which 
reflect any measure of sweetness and light.” And that would 
have been scarcely fair, because a great number of ballads are 
included (Dr. van Dyke is rather a dab at ballads), and they seem 
to be sufficiently remote to be above the law. Dr. van Dyke is 
good in handling the Elizabethans, too, and the Carolinians, or 
whatever name is applied to the poets who wrote under the 
Charleses. But he is best, as you would expect, in dealing with 
the Victorians and those which just preceded the immortal 
bourgeoise queen. Wordsworth we get by the hundredweight, and 
Tennyson by the ton. Our native bards are not neglected, and 
Longfellow, Emerson—all the New Englanders, in fact—and 
Bret Harte are lavishly looked after. If there is a poem omitied 
which our grandfathers could have deemed a “classic,” I have not 
discovered it. Even Whitman gets a couple of mentions, and 
Browning is plentifully admitted. There is not a poem of Swin- 


_ burne’s in the book, and the Eighteen-Ninetiers don’t get a look- 


in; but Keats, Shelley, Byron (in his tamer moments)—all the 
vast panoply of English poesy is here. 





The book is an admirable piece of editing—within its chosen 
limitations—and, I repeat, the most valuable sort of addition 
to any library whatsoever. Who cares if the sixty-odd poems 
written after 1900 are poorly selected? Nobody ever accused 
Dr. van Dyke of knowing anything about current verse, anyway. 
Where it’s a question of fashion rather than tradition, one would 
naturally expect the Sage of Princeton to go a bit off. But he’s 
a whiz at precedent, and up to 1890 he has been excellent. 


It seems a bit mean to call attention to one feature, but I can’t — 


forbear. There are sixty-eight examples of present-day verse 
used. Of these, only one poet has three, and several have two. 


But from whose works do you suppose five are selected? Why, ~ 


from those of Dr. Henry van Dyke! Well, well—sages must have 
their little jokes. 





Jessup 


ERHAPS the most vivid portrait in Newton Fuessle’s latest 

novel, “Jessup,” is that of Mrs. Helman, the old carpet- 
weaver’s wife, as she stands in front of her kitchen sink, her back 
stooped by continual lifting, her hands, red and bulky, immersed 
in dish-water, swishing bits of soap about, as if she never wanted 
to take them out again. F 


The heroine, Jessup, has an individuality that makes her almost 
live, but not quite. This is not the first novel that has dealt with 
the adventures, social and emotional, of a girl whose mother 
had been a prostitute, and it is probably not the last. There is 
always a fascination about the struggles of such a woman. Jessup 
does not fall. She invades New York, and in the proverbial time 
that it takes to make a Broadway star out of a chorus girl, she 
arrives. But Jessup is not merely a musical-comedy high light; 
she is an artist as well, and proceeds to develop her flair for 
costume designing. 

There is little that is new in the situation of having to choose 
between the illicit attractions of the manager and the safety of 
marrying into a good old New York family, and Jessup over- 
whelms her heredity by marrying Banning and waits intently 
for his discovery of her past. And it is here that Mr. Fuessle 
achieves a real climax, for Jessup, already successful as a designer, 
sails to Europe with commissions from the best houses in New 
York and realizes that the only thing she can ever have in life is 
her art. Heredity has barred her from happiness in a conven- 
tional marriage. “The sins of the fathers ... ” Yet the author 
has not quite been able to make Jessup rank with Joanna Godden 
and Miss Lulu Bett. 





Jessup. By Newton Fuessle. 280 pages. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 
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The Passing of the English Squire 
By Loutse Maunsell Freld 


Sheila Kaye-Smith has attained an honorable and enviable 

position. Her clear simplicity of style, her ability to depict 
both character and circumstance, her intelligence, her constructive 
skill and her gift for word-painting, make a new novel from her 
pen an event of no small importance in the world of letters. 

The theme of her most recent book(') is timely and important— 
the decay and collapse of one of those old English families, estab- 
lished on the land for generations, holding 
great and wide-spread estates, whose ruin 
has been precipitated by the war, and espe- 
cially by the crushing taxation resulting 
from the war. Since early in the sixteenth 
century, that branch of the Alards with 
whom the novel is concerned had been 
squires of Conster Manor in the village of 
Leason, not far from Winchelsea. And 
they had bought more and more land—too 
much land. In the days of the Sir John 
Alard who ruled at Conster Manor in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
first quarter of the twentieth, times had 
become bad for landowners; the end of the 
World War found the Alards “in possession 
of a huge ramshackle estate, heavily mort- 
gaged, crushingly taxed.” 

It is the effect of this situation on the 
different members of the House of Alard 
that the novel depicts. There are no less 
than six of the younger generation, three of 
each sex, besides Stella Mount, with whom 
two of the three Alard brothers fell in love, 
and the attitude and point of view of each 
is well presented, and for the most part con- 
sistently. The presence of so many char- 
acters, no one of whom is of paramount im- 
portance, necessarily makes the book some- 
what discursive, less closely knit than other 
books of this author, but she has woven it so ; 
skilfully that it is only at times one realizes ; 
that she has too many individualities on 
her hands to do full justice to any one. And even while thus 
realizing, one applauds the deftness with which she has inter- 
threaded their reactions, as well as their ways of looking at things. 

The situation upon which the novel depends is, of course, non- 
existent in this country, and it is perhaps somewhat difficult for 
the average American city-dweller, accustomed to moving from 
one apartment to another every few years, to understand the 
emotions and arguments of such a man as Peter Alard, the oldest 
son of Sir John, his feeling for the family and for the estate, his 
willingness to sacrifice personal happiness to their preservation. 
But it is easy to believe that the Alards are typical of many land- 
owning English families who are “keeping up appearances” on 
a totally inadequate income, eating badly cooked dinners served 
on Spode china and graced with ancestral silver, served by a but- 
ler and two footmen—the latter fresh from the plow. Typical, it 
should be added, neither of the best nor of the worst. The 
Alards are in no way evil, but they are all more or less weak, in- 
capable of fighting a hard battle, without that courage to meet 
“the bigger assaults of life’ possest by an older generation, 


A MONG the younger women-writers of the present day, Miss 
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gifted with only a small amount of intelligence. One frequently 
feels that it is their inadequacy which is principally to blame for 
their difficulties, and not what the author regards as an obsolete 
tradition. Consider Mary, who married Julian Pembroke for 
love, lost her love, and made shipwreck of her life. The insistence 
of Sir John that the honor of the family be vindicated undoubtedly 
made things worse for Mary, but her trouble was principally due 
to her own lack of common sense. Not Alard, but her own 
folly, turned Mary into a woman “who 
was half doll and half ghost.’’ Her disaster 
was due to her inborn shortcomings. 

But the principal reason why “The End 
of the House of Alard” lacks inevitability 
is the fact that it is handicapped by its 
author’s insistence upon a thesis and a 
point of view. Miss Kaye-Smith is very 
evidently out of sympathy with the class of 
which she is writing; she has none of the 
affection for the squire which she so mani- 
festly feels for the yeoman; she sees the 
Alards only as cumberers of the land, repre- 
sentatives of a toppling order whose fall will 
be altogether and entirely welcome. She 
is much too fine an artist to permit her hand 
to be often discernible, arbitrarily influenc- 
ing the affairs of her characters, but every 
now and then one sees, as it were, a finger- 
tip giving them a delicate shove, usually 
toward destruction. Especially as the story 
approaches its end, and the tragedy of the 
one who more than any of the rest had strug- 
gled to support the tumbling order. Not for 
a moment does one believe that a man of 
Peter’s type, in Peter’s position, would have 
done what he did at the last. The first part 
of the book is very much the best. 

And with the thesis there is the point of 
view that the Catholic faith is greatly superi- 
or to every other, and that its way of look- 
ing at things is always the right way. In the 
concluding portion of the book, this view, 
which has been steadily becoming more evident, practically domi- 
nates, and to a very considerable degree confuses the issue. 
Insistence upon it blurs the theme, and in that way injures the 
book. It would have been far better to make Gervase’s decision 
dependent on his opinion regarding the Alards, instead of being, 
as one feels it is, primarily influenced by his connection with 
Thunders Abbey. 

Those who put Alard first are miserable; those who put them- 
selves and their own desires first are happy—according to Miss 
Kaye-Smith. But here again the reader is skeptical. The lasting 
quality of Jenny’s happiness seems altogether doubtful. She had 
turned her back on her family, her class, her breeding and tradi- 
tions, to marry one of those yeomen of whom the author is so fond, 
a man “with a streak of instinctive refinement which compen- 
sated for any lack of stress on the physical cleanliness” which 
seemed so important to her brothers; one who, tho he was very 
well to do, took it as a matter of course that his wife should cook, 
wash and iron, act as a domestic servant, not merely for his benefit, 
but also for that of his cow-man and other farm hands. Surely 
it required no inordinate degree of pride on the part of the Alards 
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Fannie Hurst’s Saga of the Poor 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


a round dozen years—and wonderful short stories they have 

been. She has used unforgetable phrases in most of them 
——those unusual metaphors which reveal, as Arnold Bennett once 
said of Frank Swinnerton, the predestined writer. Tales like 
“Humoresque” and “Ice Water Pl ” have a way of sticking 
in one’s memory. Then there was the story of the freaks in a 
Coney Island side-show—their sorrows and joys and little jealous- 
ies—who could fail to remember 
that? For always Fannie Hurst 
seems to probe beneath the sur- 
faces of life; to have a way of 
getting that wonderful “inside 
information”? which most writers 
seek continually but seldom at- 
tain; to be clairvoyantly aware of 
what is going on in the heart of 
any character she chances to en- | 
counter and use as material for her 
work. Her greatest quality, I 
should say, is her capacity for in- 
stantly knowing her people; and 
how swiftly and surely she trans- 
mits her spiritual message! It is 
nothing short of genius to have 
one character say to another: 
“You got a look in that wide place 
between your eyes like the sound 
of a clump of dirt falling on a 
coffin. You're as full of secrets 
as a cow’s tail is of burs.” Yet 
over and over again in her short 
stories Miss Hurst can say things 
like this. Similes gush from her 
pen; and she dips that pen in the 
blood of human beings—she is 
not content with pale ink. 

For a long time a long story 
has been growing in the brain and 
in the soul of this wonderful 
American writer.(*) Two years 
ago I remember she said to a 
friend: “A woman named Bertha will some day come to 
life, I hope. But how am I to draw her out of the marble, 
mold her to the image of a living being?” The author 
was in despair for days, for weeks—yes, for months. She 
knew all about this great, hulking Bertha; saw her as she 
wanted her to be; dreamed of her as she must emerge, inevitably, 
first from pages of solid manuscript and then from cold, relentless 
type. But she would not take form. Somehow she remained 
aloof. Others who were to surround her were clearer in the 
writer’s mind than this curious protagonist. And then, one day, 
slowly and ponderously, as Bertha would—for Bertha was to be 
a lummox, a square-head; a Slav peasant with poetry mysteriously 
planted in her heart—one day, Bertha began to take definite shape. 
Bertha was to be coarse—yet beautiful, with long flaxen braids, 
like two heavy clankless chains; Bertha was to be noble, with the 
simple nobility of the slow-moving, docile ox; Bertha was to be the 
soul of woman, with the terrible pain of the ages written on her 
brow: Bertha was to be the mother of a boy, with a strange won- 


\ANNIE HURST has been producing short stories now for 
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der thereafter in her eyes; Bertha was to be a saga of despair, but 
never of bitterness; Bertha was to be—aye, there was the TUDi 
a living, breathing mortal. But how could she ever get her upon. 
paper? 

The very weakness and helplessness of Fannie Hurst concerning 
this unborn Bertha made her strong enough to create her. The 
very humility of the writer was a tower of strength when the hour 
struck for Bertha to breathe. Out of every sentence in Fannie 
Hurst’s tremendous volume she 
comes; out of every paragraph 
she awakens; in every word she 
moves exultantly, ponderously, 
sometimes hopelessly; but always 
she moves. She is as real to me 
as any woman of history. Her 
sorrows become my own; her 
gross, heavy hands have been 
laid in mine. I know Bertha. 
She is a creation out of a woman’s 
throbbing brain. She was not 
born in an hour; she was born 


and fear. The final triumphant 
fact is that she lives. 

Extravagant praise? I do not 
think so. After you have read 
this veritable tour de force, I feel 
confident that you will agree with 
me. 

And how simple is the pattern, 
how beautiful is the mosaic Miss 
Hurst has woven and molded! 
True, she sometimes slashes her 
colors thickly on the canvas she 


of wild, unbelievable color. When 
the need arises, in some crisis 
of Bertha’s pilgrimage from sail- 
ors’ lodging-houses to tapestried 
apartments— for she is a mute, 
inarticulate servant—Miss Hurst 
does not hesitate to use words 
that sink in like crimson swords. She is unafraid when she wishes 
to get some glowing effect. She is dauntless and fearless and 
courageous in painting this Bertha of hers. 

Bertha has come from that part of the Old World which is 
Baltic and western Teutonic, a child of lowly people, and is set 
down in one of the ramshackle houses that line the waterfronts 
of New York—the New York of two decades ago. She scrubs, 
she cleans drains, she empties slops, she gets on her knees for 
weary hours of every day—and night; she passes, as one of her 
kind would pass, through scenes of murk and mire; she puts 
drunken sailors to bed—men who, after but a few brief hours 
ashore, have little red threads in their eyeballs as they heave 
through those crooked streets to a night’s lodging. She tastes 
the dregs of life; but always, deep down in her, are the wistful- 
ness and longing, the unnamed and unnamable Thing which is a 
song in her heart. From a long line, from centuries of dumb 
dreamers, she has caught a portion of the star-dust of time, and 
she snatches at magical words as a beast might snatch at meat. 
Beauty is manna to her; tho she could not define what beauty is. 
She sleeps in a room, later, in a “finely austere house in Gramercy 


has erected; but life is often full, 


after agonies of doubt and dread 
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Park, beneath a slant ceiling that was like a threatening slap”; 
so tired that “her sleep was like a death and the slant a clod of 
earth on the grave of another day.”’ The bed sagged like a ham- 
mock “to the considerable heft of Bertha’s body.” 

And here it is that she meets a poet—the author of “The 
Cathedral Under the Sea,’ and, in meeting him, meets her 
doom. It sounds strained and false and unreal to tell of this 
in a brief sentence. Yet as Miss Hurst leads up to the 
incident which causes the big, slow, aching Bertha to bear a child 
by this man, there is no sense of unreality. It is right here 
that her dramatic history begins; it is right here that all that flow 
and surge of poetry which one had long suspected in Miss Hurst, 
breaks loose and drops in Niagaras from her pen. The torrential 
power of the writer was never in finer evidence. Immersed in her 
theme, she catches the reader in the cataclysm, until he is led from 
incident to incident, as one might be whirled through the rapids. 
But he is not made dizzy through the process. There is a steady- 
ing force behind him, always. Miss Hurst is too much of an 
artist to allow one to lose sight of the shore. If the voyage is swift 
and rough, it is likewise miraculously serene. One can always fo- 
cus. There is no tumbling and jumbling of the background, for 
all the currents she leads one through. She pauses for breath; 
she meditates; she measures her distance with a clear eye; she 
never loses her hold on the oars. She is master of her craft; it 
never swings too close to the reefs and cliffs. The panorama is 
ever there—the hurrying, terrifying panorama of Bertha’s 
breathless story. 


A night the color of a frosted grape. The hoar of an invisible 
moon. The magnolia. Big silences standing still in Bertha. Silences 
that to be told at all must be told silently. 


Thus Miss Hurst, in revealing passages, sharp silhouettes, 
graphic moments, a style that tingles; a style that might hold 
dangers; a style that might cloy; a style that might bite unless it 
were held in leash. She knew that it was the only means to em- 
ploy for the telling of her strange tale. She never overdoes that 
marconigraphic method. A slash here, a slash there, and we have 
a perfect picture. Vivid as lightning—and as terrifying. 

Bertha is dragged in the net of life. “Whose breath blew out 
the light within this brain?” we might question, seeing her, 
knowing her, just as Markham questioned when he wrote of the 
man with the hoe. She gives up her child, gives up all claims on 
the father of it; dumbly goes her placid way; fights for existence, 
hovers over household after household, a Greek chorus in the 
background; a mute, yet towering figure, coming out from behind 
battalions of little people who miss the glory of her, but are 
strangely conscious of,her still power. 

It would be unfair to Miss Hurst—and to Bertha—to tell of 
each incident that logically follows the other in this tide of events. 
Enough to say that those critics are proved utterly wrong who 
have contended that Fannie Hurst is essentially only a maker of 
miniatures; for here she has come forth as a painter on a broad 
canvas, and “Lummox”’ places her, with one gigantic stride, in 
the ranks of our foremost novelists. She knows how to let the 
little characters disappear into nothing, as they do in life; how to 
bring back, from time to time, those forceful people who inevitably 
return in the scheme of things. She brings back Rollo, the poet- 
father—at his funeral; and we see wide-eyed Bertha in the crowd, 
looking on, until the tiny doors of the hearse are closed, as one 
might close a book. “The last line of a sonnet,” Miss Hurst 
pauses to say. Never has there been written a description of the 
end of a mortal on this earth more beautiful than her brief record 
of the poet’s funeral. And she knows how to bring back the boy, 
Felix—in a tremendous flash. She knows how to bring back the 
girl Helga, dying in the hospital; and she knows how to crowd 
from the stage the tragic Paula, driven insane by the removal of 
Beethoven’s picture from the wall in time of hideous war. And 
then she knows how to shift the sands of occasion, and bring on 
the Musliners, and the old, tired Jewish mother who haunts the 
Ghetto, to be with her own people when her daughter-in-law 
rebels against her presence in her home; how to get rid of the 


forlorn Silly Willy, and of old Annie, and that pathetic lover of 
Helga, driven to the war by the passing out of his beloved. 

It is achingly tremendous. These are the high-lights in this saga 
of the poor. It is a book crowded with drama—the drama of 
pity and pain. It is a book by a woman of vision and compre- 
hension—yes, of genius. It is a volume to put away with the few 
that we retain to read again when our own gladness might make 
us forget what goes on eternally in the lives of those so close to us— 
yet so pathetically and mysteriously far away: 


The Passing of the English Squire 


(Continued from page 41) 


to make them object to their daughter’s marriage with an all but 
illiterate farmer, even tho he did belong to a family which had 
lived at Fourhouses for some two hundred years! To marry an 
uneducated social inferior without much money can lead to quite 
as much unhappiness as marriage with a well-educated social 
inferior who is rich, tho Miss Kaye-Smith does not seem to think 
so. Here again the novel lacks the quality of inevitability; here 
again we see the finger-tip protrude. If Peter could mentally 
address his little new-born daughter as “ You little Sheeny—you 
little Yid,” what did Jenny ultimately think of hers? 

Each of the characters has been well and clearly individualized, 
from George, who so suddenly awoke to a perception of his 
position, to poor, unhappy, sacrificed Doris. If there is not one 
in the book who can be compared for a moment with the Joanna 
Godden of the author’s preceding and altogether admirable novel, 
it is partly because they are so many that space to develop them 
as she was developed is not available, partly because the author 
had a great deal of sympathy for Joanna, and has very little for 
any of the Alards except Jenny and Gervase, who cut themselves 
off from the family and its exacting traditions. It is Gervase who 
sums up the future as he hopes it will be: 


“The land will still be there tho the Squires go, just as the faith 
will still be-there tho the Parsons go. The Parson and the Squire 
will go, and their places will be taken by the Yeoman and the Priest, 
who were there before them. . . . The Parson and the Squire don’t 
belong to any true aristocracy. . . . They’re going, and I’m glad.” 


With that land of which Gervase speaks Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
sympathy is deep and broad, full of vividness and of a fine imagi- 
native insight. Her pen-pictures of the beautiful Sussex country 
around Winchelsea and Rye are finely done, with that largeness 
and sense of nobility we have learned to expect from her whenever 
she turns to the warm friendliness of Mother Earth. The dia- 
log, too, is excellent, the book interesting from first to last. 
Stella Mount is often appealing, and the family conclaves of the 
Alards, which Sir John so completely dominated, are admirable 
in their revelations of the individuality of each speaker. 

There are weaknesses and inconsistencies in the book, but it is 
beautifully written, it holds the reader’s attention, and its argu- 
ments are worth: careful and respectful consideration. “The End 
of the House of Alard”’ is a novel of distinction, which if less finely 
artistic than some of Miss Kaye-Smith’s other work, is inferior 
only when judged by the high and rigorous standards she has set 
herself. 


_ The Atlantic Monthly Press will publish this fall a seventeenth- 
century pirate story entitled “The Dark Frigate,’ by the late 
Charles Boardman Hawes, author of “Gloucester by Land and 
Sea” (Little, Brown). Mr. Hawes was thirty-four years old 
when he died on July 16, two days before the Gloucester book was 
published. He was a graduate of Bowdoin College and at one time 
Associate Editor of The Youth’s Companion. He married Dor- 
othea Cable, daughter of George W. Cable, the novelist, and is 
survived by his widow and two sons. Mr. Hawes’s earlier 
novels were “The Mutineers” and “The Great Quest.” 
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Raw Material for Many Novels 
By Zona Gale 


HAT touching back of a 

shutter, that lifting of a corner 

of curtain and for a flash 
revealing a life—all the giants could 
do that. Hugo did it, inset those 
chance biographies, limned as by light- 
ning; created a being standing in the 
glare and gone again—the raw ma- 
terial of life and of art. 

Such beings Dorothy Canfield uses 
to make her. latest book, and calls 
them by their primordial name: “ Raw 
Material.) She offers here the sub- 
stance of many novels. With a fine 
disregard of possibilities of elaborating 
these folk, she has gathered them here 
and presented them, as one who has 
more where these came from. Not 
short stories, not fragments by one 
who shrinks from the labor of con- 
struction or is unaware of its method, 
but say, fruit of the leisure of an 
Olympian, who tosses them out, tu- 
multuous and stintless, froma cornu- 
copia of characters—creation on a lay- 
ish scale, without bothering about the 
joints meeting! 





It is [she says in a good preface] 
a book in which nearly everything is 
left for the reader to do. I have only 
set down in it, just as if I were noting 
them down for my own use, a score of 
instances out of human life. . . pegs 
on which to hang the meditations of 
many different moods . . . I know that 
you can make yourselves infinitely bet- 
ter ones. I know that what you will 
do for yourselves will be like the living 
lace-work of many-colored seaweed 
floating free and quivering in quiet 
sunlit pools; and that what I could 
get down in a book would be a poor 
little faded collection of stiff dead ten- 
drils, pasted on blotting paper. 


One is not deceived, for she has grown much seaweed herself. 
But now she has let in as co-creators the readers, “ active-minded 
people who enjoy doing their own thinking as well as watching 
the author do his.’’ Nor can any mere collector offer literary raw 
material so successfully—and no one who has to stroke a sentence 
to make it stick. Grinding and polishing she has done here, but 
no stroking, with driblets of reiteration trailing down the page. 
No reader can wish to say to her: “Leave it alone. You've 
said it. Is it not clear to you that you have it all said?’ She 
sets out beings, they stand in the brief glare and are gone again; 
but they are unforgotten. 

Her from both France and America: 
Uncle Giles, that delicate New England sponge; Old Man Warner, 
that obstinate hermit; Fairfax Hunter, the soft of speech, who 
always “drest up so nice,” and then never dared go to the party; 
poor little Maria Pearl, alternating her half years with the fussy 
family and the slack family; Uncle Ellis, loathed by his families 
and adored by his parishes; Peter’s wife, who married Peter and 
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knew that he loved Miss Arling; 
Dorothy Canfield’s own grandfathers 
and her grandmothers, who pioneer 
again in these pages; and the story of 
the real Colonel Shays after his noble 
rebellion—these file by, the fine and 
the faint, the neutral and the fire- 
brand. There they are, confident, 
piteous, gay, stricken; gigantic shadows 
of every day cast by the sun of her in- 
sight. Men and women who say: 
“We are you. You and we are one— 
all queer, wistful, glad.”’ Only they say 
nothing of the sort, for they are pre- 
occupied with their laboring lives. 

But these Americans are no more 
passionately felt than are the French 
and German studies, because Dorothy 
Canfield has a genius less for patriotism 
than for people: Mr. Brodard, the revo- 
lutionist, by his socially aspiring family 
and a suddenly inherited fortune, 
landed in futility; Professor Behrens, 
escaping to the freedom of an .merican 
university, rushing from the “rough- 
ness of human intercourse here” back 
to the mellow, faded fabric of his Old 
World; reescaping from deadening 
‘raste and color of life there; fleeing 
once more to “stability, polish and 
decorum”’; then meditating a rereturn 
to the land of vacuum-cleaners and 


bathtubs, “God’s country” always 
eluding him. And Octavie. The high 


moment of the book is in Octavie 
Moreau of Tourciennes, and in what 
she and the other Frenchwomen did 
in their German prison-camp. There is 
nothing in the literature of the time 
which is more powerful and eternal 
than this bit of history, with its great 
lyric between the lines: “What a race 
to belong to!” Meaning the race of men. 

If there is a weak spot in the book it is “Supply and Demand,” 
first because it seems not quite to belong to the book; second 
because its conclusion—that what ails society is that there aren’t 
brains enough to go round—does not ask why there are not trained 
brains enough to go round, and so hark back to the economic and 
other causes previously dismissed by the comfortable company as 
untenable explanations of our social lunacy. 

But there are no other weak spots. The book is one which that 
Almera Hawley Canfield, a sketch of whom it includes, would 
have been glad to have a hand in—as her spirit stands revealed in 
a dozen fertile instances, from her tolling of the bell all the day 
on which John Brown was executed, to her death as “an old, old 
woman,” keeping her arm curved about an imagined child. 

The sketch has not been a much-used form in America, tho 
France has long understood its distinctive value. If this book 
should serve to popularize this medium to American writers, it 
would have served well. But it serves well in any case. For 
it is the work not only of a master-observer but of a master- 
participator in all that moves the human heart. 





CANFIELD 
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From Queen Victoria to Spoon River 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


T is fortunate for Mr. Gosse’s 
readers, who must now include 
all those for whom literary crit- 

icism as he writes it has some- 

thing of a charm which we may fig- 
uratively call “picaresque,”’ that his 
first series of “Books on the Table” 
has met with so general a welcome 
that he has been encouraged to bring 
us another volume(‘). These brief but 
artistically rounded and comprehen- 
sive “little essays” are selected from 
that what Mr. Gosse calls “the ser- 
mons which I preach from that 
secular pulpit [of the English Sunday 

Times] every week.” It reflects 

credit on the judgment and taste alike 

of the management of the Sunday 

Times and its readers that they have 

an appetite for such cultured and 

humane “journalism.” Such a fea- 
ture of newspaper enterprise might 
well be introduced into this country, 
where there is a growing demand for 
such writing, tho to find a writer to 
supply it with so unusual a combina- 
tion of gifts as Mr. Gosse might not be 
easy. For the charm of these papers 
lies in the fact that Mr. Gosse is not 
only a critic, but so many other things 
as well. The elements that make for 
success in such writing are in him so 
fortunately mixed that we can not every day expect so harmonious 

a combination. To his scholarship he brings the sensitive sym- 

pathy of a poet, and the urbanity of a man of letters who is also 

a man of the world. Also to the consideration of any given book 

he brings a lively interest in the personality and environment of 

its author, for, as the classic life of his famous father long ago gave 
proof, he has the dramatic gift of the biographer, a keen eye for 
character, and a deft hand in its delineation. It is no exaggeration 
to say that since Carlyle no Englishman has been able to make 
such swift and living portraits as you will find in his “ Critical 
Kit-Kats” and other similar volumes, and the pictures he has 
made us of his contemporaries, among whom he has had a wide 
and varied acquaintance, are likely to remain their most spirited 
presentments. Here his humor and his memory for anecdote, all 
the “ana” of his experience, contribute no little to the pleasant- 
ness of his writing. Then, as some one has said of Southey, he is 

“a man of enormous circumambient reading.” He is a “book- 

man” as well as a scholar. He loves books for their own sake, as 

he tells us in his preface. Books are a passion with him, as they 
were for Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 


Books [he says] continue to be heaped upon my table, and they are 
flowers that tempt into the sunshine bees, which I call memories, 
hived in the course of nearly sixty years of indiscriminate and insati- 
ate reading. The Young Anacharsis placed his trust in books, and we 
are told that he was disappointed. The fault must have lain, I think, 
in himself and not in literature. I have forgetten who Lucas de Penna 
was, but I love him for saying that books were ‘‘ the light of the heart, 
the mirror of the body, the myrrh-pot of eloquence.”’ So they are to 


(‘) Morr Books on THE TaBLE. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 
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me, and more so the older I grow. 
When the infinite variety and charm 
of them fail to enchant me, it will be 
time for me to “cease upon the mid- 
night with no pain.” 


And he thus proceeds to describe 
the aim and method of his “little 


” 
essays’: 


Perhaps I owe a word of apology 
to the authors and editors of the 
books which have started me on my 
brief excursions and independent re- 
flections. These little essays are not, 
save in a few instances, to be regarded 
as “‘reviews”’ of the books which in- 
spired them. ‘They do not pretend to 
give an adequate, tho I hope always 
so far as it goes an honest and candid, 
account of the contents of each book. 
My object is not to teach, but, if I 
may be fortunate enough to do so, to 
pass on to others the pleasure which I 
have experienced. If the poet is al- 
lowed to create his sonnet out of the 
emotions awakened by a sunset or a 
statue, of which he is not bound to 
supply scientific description, may I 
not dare a swallow-flight in prose 
without being called upon to give an 
architectural plan of the roof from 
which J start? 


This modest fancy, however, does 
less than justice to Mr. Gosse’s 
achievement, however appar- 
ently desultory Mr. Gosse’s method, 
he does actually continue to give us at least the suggestion in little 
of a complete conspectus of his theme. Each little essay is some- 
thing like a “microcosm” of its subject. Casual tho the point of 
contact with this or that figure may be, and however Mr. Gosse’s 
pen may dance its wayward round, we gain the illusion, at all 
events, of a real intimacy, even from so bowing an acquaintance. 

This is an uncommon art, and comes chiefly of Mr. Gosse’s 
gift for creating an atmosphere: too seldom we realize that atmos- 
phere is as necessary in critical as it is in imaginative writing. 
This was probably one of the cardinal discoveries of Sainte-Beuve, 
from whom Mr. Gosse has evidently learned much, and to whom 
he pays a timely tribute in his essay on “The Prince of Critics.” 
Very pertinently he draws our attention to the value of so richly 
nurtured and catholic-minded a critic, in a day when criticism too 
often deliberately severs itself from the “main currents’’ of lit- 
erature, and delivers itself of sectional Judgments, at the caprice 
of this or that school or clique. No living English critic so much 
as Mr. Gosse deserves a respectful hearing from the “ young lions”’ 
of the moment, for none has shown so evolutionary an under- 
standing for and sympathy with each new “movement” as it has 
come along. It is rare indeed for a critic with so long a record of 
various appreciation to have so entirely escaped hardening of the 
critical arteries, and it must be quite evident to even the most 
rebellious youth that, when Mr. Gosse blends his sympathy with 
counsels of warning, no charge of “fogeyism”’ can for a moment lie 
against him. Literary youth can seldom have had a friend with a 
better right occasionally to speak his mind, as he does in this 


for, 


cc 


passage. 


Altho my weak voice fails to reach the bold young men of the 
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London Times Literary Supplement, I do not cease to repeat that French 
literature ought not to be described to English readers exactly in the 
terms which are current in the latest Parisian coterie. Foreign litera- 
ture must be presented to us from the comparative and selective points 
of view, with reference to our own parallel masters and with rejection 
of what is exclusively French in its interest. The study of Sainte- 
Beuve offers what we may call a classical instance of this. . . . For 
an English reader it is the Sainte-Beuve of the “Causeries”’ and of 
the “Nouveaux Lundis” that counts. If that reader is himself a 
writer, or seriously wishes to become one, the study of this quintes- 
sential Sainte-Beuve is desirable—is, indeed, almost necessary. Other 
writers may be postponed, but at the threshold of a serious literary life 
Sainte-Beuve must be read. 


Of the possibly influential forerunners of the Sainte-Beuve 
method in England Mr. Gosse has a very interesting suggestion 
to make. As we know, Sainte-Beuve was an enthusiastic student 
of English literature. But how well was he acquainted with the 
pioneers of modern English criticism? Sainte-Beuve, who was an 
early Wordsworthian, “had certainly,” Mr. Gosse says, “read 
Wordsworth’s revolutionary preface” to the Lyrical Poems. 


But was he acquainted with the English critics of the generation 
preceding his own? . . . In France, we may roughly say, Sainte- 
Beuve confronted no precursor. . .. The classical tradition was 
practically unbroken when Sainte-Beuve began to read and think and 
write. But England had never been so completely in bondage, and 
we had had our intellectual revolution in 1798. The real precursors 
of Sainte-Beuve were Coleridge, Hazlitt, and, in a sense, Charles 
Lamb. It is exceedingly tantalizing not to know how far he was 
conscious of the existence of these Englishmen, who had rejected, as 
he was rejecting in 1826, the consecrated models and the musty rules 
of style. The famous “‘novelty’’ of Sainte-Beuve’s method was pat- 
ent to Frenchmen, but Coleridge had already approached literature 
without the help of traditional routine, and Hazlitt had pierced to the 
heart of poetry indifferent to the claims of rhetoric. . . . The point for 
us is that there had been nothing in past French criticism remotely 
like it (Mr. Gosse is referring particularly to Sainte-Beuve’s “Tableau 
de la Poésie Francaise au XVle siécle,” 1827), and that for a parallel 
we must turn to Charles Lamb’s ‘‘Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets” of 1808. 


To give any adequate idea of the multifarious interests on which 
Mr. Gosse touches to adorn this volume it would be necessary to 
transcribe the table of contents. They stretch octaves so far 
apart as Queen Victoria and Oscar Wilde, a new edition of Apollo- 
dorus and a new cooking-book, Gerard de Nerval and the Bible, 
Bon Gaultier and the Domesday Book—not that of Wilham of 
Normandy, but the new version by Mr. Edgar Lee Masters of 
Spoon River. 

This last-named essay is a good example of the open-mindedness 
with which Mr. Gosse approaches the new developments of liter- 
ature, and his insight into the intention of the author whatever 
itmay be. Deprecating the “embarrassing violence” with which 
the publisher’s puff ranks Mr. Masters’s epic among “ the master- 
pieces of the world,” as “an example of the hysterical tendency 
of the hour to exaggerate the value of anything which is ugly and 
depressing,’ and “an instance of the inability of current criticism 
to express itself in terms of moderation,” Mr. Gosse, however, is 
not prejudiced thereby against the genuine qualities of the book 
thus preposterously heralded. 


“Domesday Book”’ [he says], is a curious and interesting produc- 
tion; by the side of great imperfections, it presents some sterling 
merits. It is very readable, and it indulges to the full the fashionable 
pessimism and preference for squalor. It demands careful attention, 
but it is no more “‘one of the masterpieces of the world” than is some 
very handsome system of public sewage. 


Speaking of “The Spoon River Anthology,” he says: “The 
revelation was sinister, but rousing; and, altho there was too 
much of it, the ‘ Anthology’ was highly entertaining; and proceed- 
ing to the “ Domesday Book,” he thus continues: 


Mr. Masters has a passion for naked reality, and a great power of 
dissecting that ‘‘pawvre et triste humanité”’ which it is most people’s 
instinct to cover up and protect. He tears away not merely the 
clothes but the bandages, and spares us no horror of the soul. His 
manner has, very foolishly, been compared with that of Walt Whit- 
man; no two authors are more diametrically contrasted. Whitman 
is an optimist, full of aspiration and indulgence; if he strips away the 
raiment of humanity, it is to show the world how beautiful is the 


body beneath. Everything pleases Whitman, and he exults in his 
vitality. The author of “Spoon River” and ‘‘ Domesday Book”’ is 
a pessimist of the darkest dye, for whom there is, in that provincial 
American scene which ‘Leaves of Grass’’ so radiantly described, 
nothing but dullness and concealed wretchedness. The most striking 
feature of Mr. Masters’ pictures of life is their extraordinary desola- 
tion and mediocrity. One is inclined to ask, if existence in IIlinois and 
Ohio 1s really like this, why do these poor millions of Americans take 
the trouble to live at all? 

The nearest parallel to the tone of ‘Domesday Book” may be 
found in certain of the poems of Crabbe, especially in ‘The Parish 
Register” and in ‘‘The Borough.” In 1812, in a remarkable preface, _ 
Crabbe refused to “adopt the notions of a pastoral simplicity’ among 
the peasants of Suffolk, and undertook, in harsh and somber verse, 
to describe them, type after type, as they really were. This is exactly 
what Mr. Masters does, and with even more acrimony and contempt, 
in violent reaction against the sentimentality of the American litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, as exemplified by Howells and Mark 
Twain. His galley of tragic portraits is impressive and surprising. 
And Mr. Gosse thus concludes: 

This is not a book which a young girl of the present day would be 
well advised to lend to her grandmother. It is what is called “‘out- 
spoken”’; in plainer language, it is very coarse. I find no fault with 
Mr. Masters on this account, since his purpose is serious, and he 
would doubtless reply that nature is entirely indelicate. I only reflect 
on the change which has come over America since Mrs. Lydia Sigour- 
ney clothed the legs of her chairs and tables in trousers. 


Of Queen Victoria, @ propos Mr. Strachey’s biograph, and the 
death of Gordon, he has this nice new anecdote: “ When she re- 
ceived the news ‘ All is over and Khartoum is fallen,’ she was asked 
what she did after her interview with Mr. Gladstone. Her stick 
shook a little in her hand, and then she said grimly, ‘My usual 
remedy—I read a chapter of ‘Guy Mannering.’”’ 

Of Oscar Wilde he gives this picture and—in the main—just 
judgment: 


As a matter of fact, he told the truth when he said to M. André 
Gide that he “‘put all his genius into his life; he only put his talent into 
his writings.” This has been too constantly forgotten. He was great 
as a personality, sinister, and even forbidding, in several aspects, but 
irresistible in arresting attention and in provoking analysis. As a per- 
son he stands alone; as a writer he is not exactly negligible, but second- 
rate. He will survive in a splendid and dreadful legend long after 
his last reader has ceased to open “Dorian Gray.” 

The insufficiency of Oscar Wilde as a writer arose in large measure 
from his indolence. He hated the effort of penmanship, and greatly 
preferred to it the art in which he marvellously excelled—that of 
conversation. At the height of his fame he liked best of all things 
to sit in a restaurant, with a few intelligent friends, and talk inter- 
minably while he smoked his famous gold-tipped cigarets. One of his 
eminent gifts was his voice, which was penetrating, silken, and a little 
monotonous, but extremely agreeable. He appeared at his best while 
he was talking; his verbal gymnastics seemed in the haze of the tobacco 
smoke more original than later reflection allowed them to be. He 
alternated his paradoxes with remarks on literature, which were often 
sound, for he loved it, in spite of his affectations, and with remarks 
about persons, which were often as shrewd as they were amusing. 
Much more did he deserve to wear the golden butterfly than Whistler, 
who was a golden wasp. 


Among other contemporaries, he has a beautiful tribute to 
Matthew Arnold: “Perhaps the most charming of the great men 
to whom it was my privilege to look up in the years of my youth, 
I remember him with reverence and affection. . . . He was a mar- 
velous example of the paradox that the most composite of minds 
may at the same time be profoundly original.”’ 

In reviewing “the artless pages” of Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s 
“Home Life” (at The Pines, Putney), Mr. Gosse very properly 
calls a halt to the mass of trivial anecdotage which has given a 
distressing air of silliness to the figure of Swinburne. The reader, 
he says, now possesses the valuable information that “Swinburne 
had his boots made of calf-leather, while Walter preferred a 
soft kid.” 


There never hovered [he continues] above earthly ground so foot- 
less a Bird of Paradise. In his final hermitage he resigned everything, 
even freedom itself, in exchange for release from responsibility and ap- 
prehension, and he rewarded the care which was taken of him by an 
innocent confidence which was infantile and touching. For this 
reason, tho I can smile at the evidences of his simplicity, I resent a 
little the perpetuation of anecdotes which reveal too grossly his 


(Continued on page 76: 
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A Newly Discovered Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe 
By J. AH. Whitty 


time when he wrote “The Raven” in 1845, are pre- 
served in print, and his personal appearance at that 
time has been described in one form and another. Only one 
portrait of the poet, taken from life at that eventful period, how- 
ever, is known, and that likeness now appears herewith for the 
first time fully authenticated. It is known as the Brady portrait. 

It was well known, and was 
stated by Mr. M. B. Brady, 
who in his day stood at the head 
of his craft, that he had made a 
daguerreotype of Poe in the year 
1845, just after “The Raven” 
had appeared in the New York 
Mirror. When Poe sat for this 
portrait he was accompanied to 
the Brady gallery by his friend, 
W. Ross Wallace. 

This unique daguerreotype 
passed from Brady into the hands 
of the well-known photographers, 
E. & H. T. Anthony, whose gal- 
lery stood for many years at 
501 Broadway, New York City. 
A reproduction of this daguerreo- 
type was made and prominently - 
displayed in the firm’s rooms for 
many years, as from “Brady’s 
National Portrait Gallery.” 
When the Anthony gallery went 
out of existence both the negative 
and the picture of Poe disap- 
peared. Ever since then they 
have strangely eluded the search 
of Poe’s biographers until now. 

The portrait of Poe reproduced 
here was recently discovered by 
Professor E. M. Gwathmey of 
William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. It was found 
among the literary papers of 
John Pendleton Kennedy, well- 
known author and early friend 
of Poe, now deposited in the Pea- 
body Institute at Baltimore. The portrait is fully attested 
by the Anthony firm’s signature, as from the Brady negative 
of Poe. 

A portrait appended to a Poe article in Harper's Magazine 
for March, 1889, purported to be a “Brady” picture of Poe, but 
it lacks authentication. While it bears some resemblance to the 
present likeness, it differs in a number of respects. It shows Poe 
as wearing a three-button coat, and with a different arrangement 
of his neck-stock. The tragic lines of the face also appear stronger 
than in the picture now shown, and in this respect it bears a closer 
resemblance to the Timothy Cole woodcut of Poe, which first 
appeared in the Century Magazine. The daguerreotype from 
which Cole reproduced his picture is believed to have been taken 
at Providence, R. I., about the year 1848, and surely indicates 
a later view of the poet than the one now shown. The daguerreo- 
type from which Cole worked is at present owned by a Chicago 
collector, and a number of reproductions have been made from 
it in recent years. 


M ANY reminiscences of Edgar Allan Poe, dating from the 





THE BRADY PORTRAIT OF POE 


First reproduction of a daguerreotype which was made about 1845, and 
which mysteriously disappeared for upward of half a century 


Those who knew Poe best, and who met him in the year 1845, 
have told how the success of “The Raven” at that time made of 
him a literary lion in social circles, adding that while a melan- 
choly look lingered about his face, his pleasant smile of earlier 
days still flitted across his features at frequent intervals, along 
with a peculiar curling of the under lip, all of which is now to be 
detected only in the one portrait shown here. 

A daguerreotype of Poe once 
owned by Mr. C. T. Brainard and 
successfully engraved by Mr. 
F. T. Stuart, and another en- 
graved on wood by Timothy 
Cole, have been reproduced oft- 
ener than any other Poe pictures, 
and are the two best known. The 
Brady picture here shown will 
now undoubtedly take its place 
among the lifelike, authentic 
portraits of America’s most 
original writer. 

The numerous portraits of Poe 
are a study in themselves. Be- 
sides the Stuart and Cole pic- 
tures of him, the Pratt da- 
guerreotype, taken at Richmond, 
Virginia, prior to Poe’s death in 
1849, has often been reproduced. 
At least four copies of this da- 
guerreotype were made and have 
been published as separate pic- 
tures. One, the Traylor, was pub- 
lished in the Century Magazine; 
the Dimmock portrait appears in 
the Virginia Poe; another, the 
Dyckman, ‘forms the frontispiece 
for the Woodberry Life of Poe, 
volume 2; while the fourth is 
owned by the Players Club, New 
York City. They all appear to 
have originated at the Pratt 
gallery, in Richmond, an old view 
of which has been preserved and 
-will be shown in a woodcut repro- 
duced in Mary E. Phillips’s 
forthcoming “Poe the Man,” a large biography with some- 
thing like five hundred illustrations. This new life of Poe 
has been completed by the author and is now passing through 
the Cambridge Press foundry under the supervision of 
Edwin T. Stiger. 

Portraits of Poe in oils are also becoming more numerous, but 
few of them can prove authenticity to the extent of having had 
Poe as a “sitter.” The London Times and the London Telegraph 
recently published accounts of a sale of a Poe portrait in oils at 
Southby’s for £130. I learn that this painting is now on its way 
to America. It is attributed to Rembrandt Peale, but is unsigned. 
There is no reference to such a portrait in Peale’s “Reminis- 
cences,” contributed to the New York Crayon, 1855-57, nor is it 
recorded in Dunlap’s “History of American Art and Artists.” 
I have in my files letters from an American artist’s gallery, 
acknowledging having sold what purported to be the first and 
only portrait of Poe done in oils. I hope to find in London a fuller 
record of this painting. 
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. Authors of New Books . 


: Ss 


eEG haces): ‘Richmond . 


Grace S. Richmond once published a story 
about a lovable, stormy-tempered doctor, 
and ever since readers have begged maga- 
zine editors for ‘‘more Red Pepper Burns 
stories.’ Mrs. Richmond is a very popu- 
lar author—over 2,000,000 of her books 
have been sold—but it is doubtful if she 
has ever written a more likable story than 
her new one, RUFUS. 





As Ps Herberr™ 


A. P. Herbert left Oxford with honors in 
1914. He served in Gallipoli and was 
later wounded on the Western Front. 
Since the war he has become very famous 
as A. -P. H., an editor of “PUNCH.” 
“TINKER, TAILOR,” A. P. H.'s new 
book of light rhymes, is published this 
month. 





i. 


ene Sage 
. Kathleen Norris . 


Kathleen Norris comes from a famous 
American literary family; her brother-in- 
law was Frank Norris and her husband, 
Charles G. Norris, is the author of 
BRASS, BREAD, etc. Mrs. Norris has 
written two of the most popular novels of 
the last decade, MOTHER and JOS- 
SELYN’S WIFE. BUTTERFLY is 
Kathleen Norris’s latest story. 





RUFUS 


A rare and lovely novel, spirited, delicate, bubbling over with a good humor that 
almost hides the unsuspected depths of thoughtfulness. Rufus is a story that only 
the author of Red Pepper Burns could tell so well, a novel that must be finished at a 
sitting—a book to be read rather than spoiled by the half-telling. ($1.90) 


BUTTERFLY 


Kathleen Norris wrote Mother and Josselyn’s Wife and many other fine novels, 
but never has she made better use of her great abilities than in telling of tempestuous, 
temperamental Butterfly and her quiet, matter-of-fact sister Hilary. It is a story 
of contrasts—contrasts of men and women, poor people and rich people and ideals— 
packed with good humor and wholesome wisdom. ($2.00) 


BLACK’ERCHIFF DICK 


By MARGERY ALLINGHAM. With an introduction ly Wilkam MceFee. 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


William McFee liked this novel so well that he wrote an introduction to prove that 
its eighteen-year-old author could write as good a swashbuckling story of the sea 
as anyone. It tells of the last adventure of Dick Delfazio, pirate, dandy, dagger 
duelist and terror of the English coast. There is a lusty eighteenth century spirit 
to this story that will please anyone who likes pirate tales. ($1.90) 








THE SECOND GENERATION 
By ANTHONY M. RUD 
A powerful first novel of the Scandinavians in America 


which will take its place among the great chapters in the 
story of the land. ($2.00) 


. cA Fiction Shelf . 





THE STORY OF CALIFORNIA. By 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE. Mr. White’s great 
epic of California, from ‘99 to the present 
day. Three volumes, GOLD, THE GRAY 
DAWN, THE ROSE DAWN. (Boxed, net, 

($5.00) 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE 
By JONAS LIE 


Translated from the Norwegian by 
Samuel Coffin Eastman 


“Fe ranks as one of the leading portrayers of character 
and social condition in modern Norse literature . . . of CROSS-SECTIONS. 
. 5 A a7 4 : Excellent short stories. 
his realism The Family at Gilje is possibly the best illus- 
tration.” Dr. Julius E. Olson. ($2.00) 


By JULIAN STREET. 
($2.00) 


THE WADDINGTON CIPHER By 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON. A mystery tale. ($1.90) 


ON THE BORDERLAND 


By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN THE LADY FROM THE AIR. Byc.N. & 


A. M. WILLIAMSON. A mystery-adventure 
F. Britten Austin, like Algernon Blackwood, has explored tale. ($2.00) 
the dim borderland of the subconscious world, and in this 
book of twelve tales he brings to light the unbelievably 


($1.75) THE CLOCKWORK MAN. By &. v. ODLE. 


strange things that really happen. 
2 = , PP A mathematical tale. ($2.00) 


THE WHITE FLAG 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


THE BELOVED PAWN. 
Titus. A story of the Great Lakes. 


By HAROLD 
($1.75) 


“One of Mrs. Porter’s best.” Probably the largest selling 
book in America. Now in its 215th thousand. ($2.00) 








Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


IN CANADA: 25 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





Mr. Joseph Conrad’s THE ROVER will be published December Ist. Order from bookdealers nov. e 





SARAH BERNHARDT 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 


This book 
Though the artistic side of her career is 
($2.00) 


Sir George Arthur was Mme. Bernhardt’s intimate friend for many years. 
is an appreciation rather than a biography. 
not omitted, her personality forms the main subject of this memoir. 


THE MAN HIMSE LE: THE Nazarene 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


A book on the life of Christ that will provoke widespread and stimulating discussion. 
The author, a theologian, sweeps aside centuries of dogma and presents a character 
and belief timely and potent to our age. This is a volume comparable to Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘Literature and Dogma.” ($2.50) 


A MODERN COLLEGE AND A 
MODERN SCHOOL By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


In separate papers, on the school and on the college, he outlines a constructive 
and feasible programme for modernizing the educational methods of the country. 
A very important book. ($1.00) 


PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT 
By ROY A. HAYNES 


The United States Commissioner of Prohibition tells the 
most amazing secret service story ever written, dealing 
in gigantic conspiracies, staggering bribe offers and fleets 
of smuggling ships. ($2.50) 


. Gift Books . 


AMERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. By GRANT OVERTON. A year book 
of authors and books. Ask to see it at your 
bookdealer’s. 


A PUBLISHER’S CONFESSION 
By WALTER H. PAGE 


A famous anonymous book together with some new 
material reissued under the name of its author, Walter H. 
Page. “From him,” says Ellery Sedgwick of The 
Atlantic Monthly, “I have learned more of my profession 
than from anyone I have known.” ($1.50) 


“TINKER, TAILOR.” By A. P. HERBERT. 
Lighthearted rhymes by A. P. H. of Punch. 
Illus. by George Morrow. ($1.50) 


POLLY. By JoHN Gay. Illus.by WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. ($4.00) 


ANIMAL PERSONALITIES 


: By SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 

ODD FISH: Being a Collection of London 
Residents. Described & Drawn by STACY 
AUMONIER & GEORGE cre 
($2-00 


Glimpses into the lives, deeds and habits of many fa- 
miliar animals. No sentimentalizing, merely the human 
traits in animal friends as the author of FRANK OF 


FREEDOM HILL saw them. (42.00) 
RHINEGOLD & SIEGFRIED. By RICHARD 
WAGNER. The Nibelung Trilogy illus. by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM ($5.00) 


PHE AR TSOF COLOUR 
By MICHEL JACOBS 


AB CC BOOK. By GB) FALES. Printed in 
color from wood cuts. ($2.00) 
(100 copies—drawn from original wood cuts, 
autographed, ($25.00). 


A book on the uses of color by the Director of the Metro- 
politan Art School. For the printer, designer, craftsman, 
and artist. More than 1oo illustrations with reproduc- 
tions of charts, color mixing, combinations, etc., etc. 


($7.50) 


Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


IN CANADA: 25 RICHMOND ST, W., TORONTO 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Illustrated Books 


cA William Neacholson tllus- 
tration from POLLY 


The style in book making is again turning to- 
ward books with illustrations. Among the 
several notable illustrated books that Doubleday, 
Page & Co. will publish this fall is POLLY: 
BY JOHN GAY, illustrated in color and in 
black and white by William Nicholson, who 
designed the scenery and costumes of the recent 
London revival of this play. The edition follows 
the original text of Gay’s play, has the original 
airs in facsimile, and is a companion volume 
to the Lovat Fraser edition of THE BEGGAR’S 
OPERA. 


ELEPHANT 


‘Reproduction of a wood block 
from the A BC Book by 
C. be Pauls 


Another notable autumn book is the A BC 
BOOK printed in colors from wood blocks 
designed by C. B. Falls. Joseph Pennell has 
recently referred to C. B. Falls as the leading 
color printer of America and “The Bookman” 
recently said that ““we may be proud that an 
A BC BOOK so admirable in design and im 
color printing has been reproduced on this side 
of the Atlantic.” 


e Write for a descriptive circular of the limited, autographed first edition of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s THE ROVER. 
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With the Makers of Books in America 


‘VI. 


observation to say that 

literary history is punc- 
tuated by a succession of 
highly varied schools, each 
of which sets its own im- 
print upon its generation, 
only to be followed by an- 
other school which proceeds 
immediately either to re- 
pudiate its predecessor or 
to develop quite indepen- 
dently of it. 

The factors which de- 
termine the character of 
a literary tradition are as 
varied as the historians 
and biographers who have 
tried to elucidate them, 
and as numerous as the 
hours consumed in the at- 
tempt; yet there are certain 
external objects, which here 
become so closely associated 
with the literature of their 
period that they appear to 
have been actively engaged 
in shaping jt. One thinks 
of the London tavern with 
its ponderous oak tables and its jolly swinging-sign as a kind of 
collaborator in the school of Dr. Johnson; and the resplendent 
salons of eighteenth-century Paris assume, in our minds, a 
living partnership with the glittering circle of Madame du 
Deffand. 

In the literary history of America the associations are quite 
as definitely fixt. One can not think of New England without 
thinking of Boston; and literary Boston of the nineteenth century 
drew its life-breath, not from Cambridge or from the front parlors 
of Beacon Street, but from the friendly recesses of the “Old 
Corner Bookstore.’ It was there that the leaders of the New 
England school, together with many lesser writers, gathered in 
almost daily intercourse, all attracted by the felicitous environ- 
ment and by the magnetic personality of its proprietor, James fi 
Fields. 

“Tt was a very remarkable group of men, indeed,” said the late 
George William Curtis... . “It was the first group of really 
great American authors, which frequented the corner as the guests 
of Fields. There had been Bryant and Irving, and Cooper and 
Halleck, and Pauling, and Willis, in New York, but there had been 
nothing like the New England circle. It was that circle which 
compelled the world to acknowledge that there was an American 
literature.” 

The picture which Curtis drew of Fields himself, “his gentle 
spirit, his generous and ready sympathy, his love of letters and 
of literary men, his fine tastes, his delightful humor, his business 
tact and skill,” at once explains the man and accounts for the 
unique position which his house attained in the publishing world. 
Indeed, when one considers that, in the polyglot stream which 
passed in and out of the “Old Corner Bookstore,” the most in- 
veterate habitués were Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Smerson, and Lowell, it is little wonder that literary Boston drew 
acknowledgment from a reluctant world. 


1 IS no doubt a trite 





PRESENT HOME OF HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN AT 2 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


The House of Houghton Miffiin 


The history of Houghton Mifflin really begins with the corner 
bookstore on Washington Street, which was founded in 1828 as 
Carter, Hendee & Co., and became, successively, Allen & Ticknor, 
William D. Ticknor, William D. Ticknor & Co., Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, and the celebrated firm of Ticknor & Fields. It was under 
the last-named proprietorship that the firm combined publishing 
and bookselling, and this co-activity was carried on with great 
distinction for eleven years. 

In 1865 the retail business was sold to E. P. Dutton & Co., and 
Ticknor & Fields moved to Tremont Street, where they devoted 
themselves solely to book publishing. Both Ticknor and Fields 
were, in their literary taste and business judgment, well equipped 
for the task of. giving to Boston an indisputable position in the 
publishing world. Ticknor was responsible for the purchase of the 
Atlantic Monthly, a venture which added many authors to their 
book list. He also brought out the first American edition of 
Tennyson in 1842, for which the sum of $150 was paid, and which 
is said to represent the first international copyright payment ever 
made to an English author. 

When Ticknor died the firm became Fields, Osgood & Co., and 
later, in 1871, James R. Osgood & Co. But nineteen years before 
this, another enterprise had started, an enterprise which, under 
the guidance of a man of unusual talents, rapidly took precedence 
in its particular field and laid the foundation for a great publish- 
ing house. This was the Riverside Press, founded in 1852 by 
Henry O. Houghton. Houghton had attracted notice by the 
taste and craftsmanship which distinguished his printing and 
binding, and Osgood, recognizing the advantage of such an alli- 
ance, took him into partnership. The name of Houghton, Osgood 
& Co., was changed again two years later, when Osgood branched 
off on his own and George H. Mifflin became a partner of Hough- 
ton. Upon the formation of Houghton Mifflin & Co., the firm 





A CORNER IN THE DIRECTORS ROOM, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Showing W. D. Ticknor’s desk, at which, in the early days of The Old Corner 
Bookstore, Hawthorne Emerson, and other habitués of the shop often sat 


NEW NOVELS 


The 
Cinder 


Buggy 


By GARET GARRETT 
Author of ‘‘The Driver”’ 
The romance of the de- 
velopments due to the rise 
of steel is fused with an 
intense emotional drama 
amazing in its insight. 
Ready about Sept. 25. 

$2.00, postage extra 


Piccadilly 


By KATHLEEN COYLE 
Rebecca West thinks it 
‘A novel of great promise. 
It is full of beautiful, sen- 
sitive writing and the end 
is at once exquisitely con- 
trived and most moving.” 
$2.00, postage extra 


Sweet Pepper 
By GEOFFREY MOSS 
Rich in local color, and in 
music; thrilling with the 
tense patriotism of Hun- 
gary and with moving 

romance. 
$2.00, postage extra 















The San Francisco Bulletin says: 
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BREAD 


By Charles G. Norris 


Author of ‘‘Brass’’ 


““ Bread”’ is the sort of book that would sell 
even had Norris no reputation whatever. . . 


In itself it is engrossing . 


. narration of 


a simple, forceful kind that strikes right 
home at the heart of things . . . A won- 


-derful book. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“Bread” in its entirety, and in all its de- 


tails, is a very fine story. 


From east to west this novel has 
jumped at once into the ranks of 
the most 
sellers.” 





widely discussed ‘‘best 
$2.00, postage extra. 


The End of the House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, author of ‘Joanna Godden,”’ etc. 









NEW NOVELS 


The 
Lone Wolf 


Returns 
By Louis 
JOSEPH VANCE 
A corking story of strife 
with the powers of the 
underworld. It is equal 
to the best of picaresque 
fiction and quite the most 
exciting of the famous 
“Lone Wolf’ series. 
$2.00, postage extra 


The Temptress 


By BLASCO IBANEZ 


A ruthless picture of a 
woman to whom luxuries 
money will buy are the 
breath of ‘life. By the 
author of ‘The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse.” 

$2.00, postage extra 


Robert Gregory 


By JOHN OWENS 
The history of a little 
soul, resenting littleness 
without power to conquer 
it. $2.00, postage extra 





GRANT OVERTON comments upon “Joanna Godden” as “a remarkably fine novel” and 
continues: “But ‘The End of the House of Alard’ is on a canvas possibly somewhat smaller 
but more adequately filled and done with a better art. . . . The color is less flaming but offers 
riper contrasts; the light and shadow are quite wonderfully disposed, and the whole effect 1s vivid 


without over-accentuation, alive, charged with significance.” 


The New York Herald. 


exciting and always deeply moving drama.” 


Miss KAYE-SMITH’S novels include: “A Challenge to Sirius 
Town,” “Green Apple Harvest,” “The ‘Vramping Methodist, 


The Lunatic at 
Large 
The Lunatic at 
Large Again 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


Rollicking, irresponsible and ut- 
terly enjoyable adventures of a 
“Junatic’’ who should be allowed 
to remain at large for the happi- 
ness of the public. 

Each $2.00, postage extra 


Mountain Verities 
By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


A simply told story of very un- 
usual beauty. $2.00 


Octavia 
By SEYMOUR 
VAN SANTVOORD 


A vivid romance of Imperial 
Rome, rich in incident and color. 


$2.50 
Ambition 
By Baroness 
LEONIE AMINOFF 
The accuracy of this vivid 
picture of Napoleon is equaled 
only by its interest. $2.00 


By the same author 


Revolution 


Paris under the Terror. $2.00 


Love 


The wooing of Napoleon. $2.00 


9) 





The Silken Scarf 


By L. C. HOBART 


A story of the uncanny influence 
borne by some material things. 


$2.00 
The Late 
Mattia Pascal 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Author of ‘Six Characters in 
Search of an Author.” $2.50 


The Mad Rani 


and other stories 


By PHILIP ASHBY 
Interpretations of India. $3.00 


Elsewhere he callsut “fa frequently 
$2.00, postage extra 


,” “The Four Roads,” “"Tamarisk 
and “*Joanna Godden.’’ ‘Hach, 
$2.00, postage extra 


Quest 


By MILES LANIER COLEAN 


A penetrating story of a man’s 
pursuit of material sticcess. $2.00 


Love and Life 


By LOUISE 
MAUNSELL FIELD 
Deals with strongly contrasted 
women of modern New York. 

$2.00 


Fan 


By W. H, HUDSON 
This early novel published under 
a pen-name thirty years ago. 

$3.00 


These novels are obtainable through any bookstore (postage extra) or, if not, from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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moved to No. 4 Park Street, a site which it occupied from 1880 
until a few months ago. : 

During the last forty-odd years which mark this period, the 
house began gradually to formulate a policy of publishing books 
of permanent rather than of temporary value. The trend was 
distinctly away from the best-seller type, even in the days when 
best sellers first began to appear. Another change can be noted at 
this time in the wider geographical distribution of Houghton 
Mifflin authors. The narrow clannishness of the old New En- 
gland group expands under the new conditions, and authors from 
New York, and even further west, edge into the widening circle. 
Young William Dean Howells and Thomas Bailey Aldrich pay 
frequent visits to No. 4. Park Street to consult over manu- 
scripts, and the newly completed Union Pacific Railroad, opening 
new lines of intercourse, brings Samuel Clemens and Bret Harte 
to the literary center of the East. 

A glance at the names of a few Houghton Mifflin authors and the 
titles of their books shows that the policy of the house has been 
markedly inclined to works of constructive thought and reflection, 
in history and biography, in the English essay, in poetry and fic- 
tion, and in books about nature and outdoor life. Such authors 
as Henry James, Charles Eliot Norton, Margaret Deland, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Lafcadio Hearn, Julia Ward Howe, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Edmund Clarence Stedman, John Burroughs, Hopkinson 
Smith, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson—to mention 
only a representative scattering—give a fairly accurate glimpse 
into the background of the house and the character of its 
publications. 

But before noting some of the outstanding Houghton Mifflin 
publications or enumerating the high spots in the list of con- 
temporary authors, mention must be made of the highly important 
part which the house has played in its series of educational text- 
books. 

The enduring quality of many of the books brought out by the 
predecessors of Houghton Mifflin, and their especial fitness for use 
in schools and colleges, made evident the need for an Educational 
Department. The result was The Riverside Literature Series, 
begun in 1882, which furnished in small handy volumes selections 
for young people from eminent writers. The series was edited by 
Horace E. Scudder, at that time literary adviser for the house, 
and Longfellow’s “Evangeline” headed the list. The project met 
with such immediate success that its scope was soon enlarged to 
include the masterpieces of other nationalities. To-day the River- 
side Series is the largest and most varied of all school-classics. 
Edited to meet the requirements of all grades, from primary to 
college courses, it contains four hundred and fifty volumes, of 
which more than a million copies are sold annually. Yet this 
series represents only a part of the Educational Department’s 
activities, since, in addition, it has undertaken the publication of 


basie text-books for elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. 
But in all the variety of the Houghton Mifflin books, the most 


memorable perhaps is that belonging to the genre of biography and 
personal narrative. The notable biographers of the house include 
Senator Lodge, ex-Senator Beveridge, William Roscoe Thayer, 
Samuel Eliot Morison and Gamaliel Bradford, that master of what 
he pleases to call “Psychography,” an art which he exercised so 
interestingly in his recent study of the American “Damaged 
Souls.” 

In the field of autobiography there is remembered the “ Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams,’ Mary Antin’s “The Promised Land,” 
Rihbany’s “A Far Journey,” Carnegie’s Autobiography, and 
Lansing’s “The Peace Negotiations.” 

Among the American novelists and poets of recent times, in 
addition to those already mentioned, one finds the names’ of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Willa Cather, Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Alice Brown, William Vaughn Moody, 
Anna Hempstead Branch, and Amy Lowell. 

The fruits of many European trips made in the days of Ticknor 
& Fields, which netted the house such great Victorians as De 
Quincey, Thackeray, George Eliot, Charles Reade, Dickens, and 


Tennyson and Browning, have earned a rich heritage in such con- 
temporary authors from overseas as John Drinkwater, Hilaire 
Belloc, Havelock Ellis, whose “The Dance of Life” was recently 
published; Viscount Grey, Gilbert Murray, Mrs. Basil de Sélin- 
court (Anne Douglas Sedgwick), George Trevelyan, and John 
Buchan. 

It is quite fitting that the house which has become an integral 
part in the evolution of the New England literary group, and 
which has inherited so much of the spirit and standard of that 
eroup, should give special attention to embodying the works of 
its earlier authors in permanent form. This is the purpose for 
which the Private Library Department was established; and 
through its efforts the handsome illustrated editions of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes and others of their school have been 
introduced into many homes. 

Last spring the firm moved from No. 4 Park Street to a larger 
house next door. It is a satisfaction in these days of passing land- 
marks to know that Park Street is secure in its possession of a 
tenant which has lent to that short thoroughfare so much wealth 
of association: as much as the Common on which it fronts, or the 
Old Granary Burying Ground in the’rear, where lie the bones of 
the parents of Benjamin Franklin; John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
Elizabeth Vergoose, and her publisher, Thomas Fleet. 

And, to complete the fitness of things, the “Old Corner Book- 
store,” after more than seventy years of separation, is to leave its 
habitation on Broomfield Street and take up its quarters at No. 2 
Park Street under the same roof with the publishing firm whose 
century-old tradition it shares. 


‘Tumbleweeds 


HOSE who love the bigness of the plains, and who like 

a story casually told by turning a flashlight on its high spots, 
as it were, will enjoy Hal G. Evarts’ “Tumbleweeds”’; but those 
who demand what is known in cinema parlance as “logically 
motivated” events and climaxes will be disappointed. Mr. 
Evarts has made the mistake of being carried away with his 
theme—the passing of the cowman and the opening to home- 
steaders of the cowman’s last stand, the Cherokee Strip. When an 
author is obsessed with a really good theme of this kind he would 
produce a better literary product if he used his material in an 
authoritative article, instead of attempting to use it in fiction. 


Story-readers demand first, foremost and always, the story. 
In the case of “ Tumbleweeds” the story is neglected, delayed, dis- 
connected, obscured. The interesting opening situation is never 
followed up; bitter enemies suddenly become pals without expla- 
nation; Donald Carver, the hero, without money (but we must 
admit, with genius), manages to get seven hundred acres planted 
to winter wheat inside of a month from the time his homestead 
was unbroken ground. Any unfortunate who, like the reviewer, 
has ever owned a farm, should read this book for this one good 
laugh. Grandmothers who conquered the West in prairie schoon~ 
ers will get a smile, too, at the picture of the frenzied settlers of the 
newly burned twelve thousand square miles of the Cherokee 
Strip visiting each other three days after the opening stam- 
pede ‘‘to get recipes for making jell.” One wonders what they 
made jell of. Charred sage-brush? Young men who, like Carver, 
have one silver dollar and the inspiration of a girl’s eyes, as a start 
for making a fortune, can get some valuable hints from this 
delightful character, who says of himself that “he is misled, 
maybe, but never plain led.” 


In spite of its technical faults, “’Tumbleweeds”’ has one charm- — 
ing characteristic: it is romantically suggestive to those who have 
known the frontier ranch life, making their memories the more 
precious. Such readers will find it refreshing for its spirit and 
atmosphere. 


_TumsLewereps. By Hal G. Evarts. With frontispiece by W. H. 1D: 
Koerner. 297 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 
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Some Important Dodd, Mead Books for the Fall 


The Woman of Knockaloe 
By HALL CAINE, Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” “The Christian,”’ etc. 


A prominent critic who has read Hall Caine’s new novel says, “In my opinion it is the most powerful 
and dramatic story he has written.” The story of a great and beautiful love that attempted 
to combat a cruel and revengeful civilization. (Ready October 20th) $1.75 


The Lengthened Shadow Oliver October 


By W. J. LOCKE a nes ST 
ane By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 2 were 








Here is the Locke of ‘“The Mountebank” and “The Beloved Vag- 
As the V. Y. Herald says, “The amiable, humorous, 
versatile Mr. Locke has lost nothing of his great narrative skill 
and nothing of the fascination of his manner.” 


abond.” 


“Just as fine a book as ‘The Beloved Vagabond.’”’—Phila. 


Ledger. 


$2.00 


Author of “Graustark,” “Viola Gwyn,” etc. 
Another great story by the famous weaver of romance. 
“The culminating swirl of startling situations will assuredly keep 
the reader’s interest at a high degree of excitement.”’—N. Y. Times. 


“An admirable specimen of good workmanship.” —N.Y. Sun. $2.00 





Over the Footlights 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of ‘My Discovery of England,” etc. 
“ As delicious a bit of intelligent nonsense and 


foolish thoughtfulness as has yet delighted 
those who love to laugh.””—. V. Times. $1.50 





The Garden of God 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “The Blue Lagoon,” etc. 
A sequel to ‘‘The Blue Lagoon” is this story 
of love and adventure in the heart of unspoiled 
nature—and a better story, even, than its 
famous predecessor. $2.00 





Jim Hanvey, Detective 
By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
Author of “The Crimson Alibi,” etc. 


A master detective, entirely unlike the usual 

sleuth in methods and appearance, matches 

his wits against master criminals. $2.00 
4 


Dark Days and Black 
Knights 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
Inimitable stories of the Southern negro in his 
funniest moments that have won the author 
nation-wide popularity. $2.00 








A Daughter of the Vine 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author of ‘‘ Black Oxen,” etc. 
The stirring pioneer days of early California 
form the setting for this powerful story. $2.00 





Some Victorian Women: 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent 


By HARRY FURNISS 
Delightful, piquant reminiscences, illustrated 


by the author, who was for many years the 
leading cartoonist of Punch. $4.00 


Fancies Versus Fads 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 

Author of “What I Saw in America,’ 

“We ordinary people can enjoy eccentricity 

as a sort of elf-land,’’ says G. k. C., in intro- 

ducing these refreshing essays covering a wide 

variety of subjects. $2.00 


aCe 





Treasure Trail 

By FREDERICK NIVEN 

Author of “The Wolfer,” cte. 
If you like red-blooded adventure and satis- 
fying romance, you will find it in this story of 
an eventful search for the ‘‘This Is It” Mine. 
An excellent Western story. $2.05 





Island of Destiny 
By ARTHUR J. REES 
Author of “The Shrieking Put,” etc. 
Suspense, mystery and romance lend a strong 


fascination to a story which develops into 
a surprising climax. $2.00 





Some Modern Authors 
By S. P. B. MAIS 
Author of “Books and Their Writers,” etc. 
Forty-two modern novelists, dramatists, poets, 
essayists and critics discussed in a clever and 


constructive style that will stimulate any book- 
lover. $2.50 





The Fang in the Forest 
By CHARLES ALEXANDER 


The tale of Black Buck, half-dog, half-wolf, who 
became King of the Forest. His story is a 
masterpiece. $2.00 





Ask for These Books at 
a Bookstore 


We prefer to have you purchase your books 
from a bookseller, but if that is not convenient, 
you may order from us direct, adding 5% 
for postage. Mention the “Tnternational 
Book Review.” Ask for our Fall Catalogue. 


The Valley of Arcana 


By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 
Author of “Cole of Spyglass Mountain,’ etc 
A tale of adventure in the remote mountains 


of California in which modern science plays an 
important part. $2.00 


If Today Be Sweet 


By EDNAH AIKEN 
Author of “The Hinges of Custom,” etc. 
“The test of a man’s citizenship is what he 
does with a law he does not like”—that is 
the theme of this modern romance. $2.00 


Candles in the Wind 


By MAUD DIVER 
Author of ‘Lonely Furrow,” etc. 





Anglo-Indian army life, with all its stirring 
romance and strange adventures, is pictured 
vividly in this story. $2.00 


The Singing Bone 
By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 
Author of “The Vanishing Man,” etc. 
Something new in detective fiction—a story 
which first names the criminal and then pic- 
tures the sleuth as he tracks him down. $2.75 


No Need to Stammer 
By H. SL. JOHN RUMSEY, M. A. 


Clear and simple explanations, drawn from 
wide experience of the methods for correcting 
stammering, cleft palate defects. $2.25 


The Small House 
Its Possibilities 


By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 
Author of “The Art of Home Decoration,” etc. 
A treasury of ideas for beauty and comfort in 


planning a small house. Many illustrations 
from photographs. $2.50 
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New Books for Boys and Girts 


HAVE a longing at this mo- 
[ex to be writing a news 

story, with the right to put 
big headlines over it. “Great 
News from the Book World” 1 
would eall it, and then how promi- 
nently would I play up the fact 
that here was a story for children 
about which they would enthuse 
as long as they were children! 
And when they grew up and had 
children of their own, I would say, 
down from the shelves would 
come this volume—one of those 
favorites toward which passing 
years would make no difference 
in their enthusiasm. 

Jacob Abbott’s “ Franconia 
Stories” in ten volumes were on 
the family bookshelves when I 
was a child, and it was a little 
fearfully that I opened this new 
edition by Margaret Arm- 
strong,(‘) for so many books are 
ruined by condensation and by 
changes made in homage to 
timeliness. But not here. In 
one volume these stories are now 
to be had, and not the least bit of 
flavor of the original has been 
lost. 

It has been a rejuvenating 
sensation to read this new edition. 
A book for children about chil- 
dren—their amusements, their 
games, their story-telling times, 
their adventures and their ex- 
periences —is always enthusi- 
astically welcomed by children, particularly so when these 
adventures are related with dramatic simplicity and friendly 
understanding. I forgot I was a grown-up when I was reading 
this new volume of old favorites. And it is absolutely true that 
I would not have been in the least surprized to have heard a stern 
voice say, ‘Now this is the last time I’m going to speak to you. 
Put that book down at once and do your lessons.” 

The maple-sugar expedition (and there is a most enchanting 
picture illustrating this scene), Beechnut’s genius as a compan- 
ionable and original entertainer, his reasons for not taking a gun 
to the bear-hunt, Malleville’s supper late at night in the kitchen— 
all fascinated me as they once had done. Grown-ups who would 
like to reach back to their childhood for a few hours can experience 
that rare sensation by reading this book, and children who do not 
yet read with facility will find their parents astonishingly obliging 
about reading it aloud. And if under the pillows of those who read 
to themselves this book should be found in the morning, it would 
be quite unfair to punish them for having broken bedtime rules. 
The illustrations by Helen Maitland Armstrong are beautifully 
in keeping with the story, and the abridgments of the book 
itself are cleverly made. 


(1) Franconia Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by Margaret 
Armstrong. Illustrated by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 321 pages. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





RAMESES II DEFEATING THE KHETANS 
(From “Legends of Ancient Egypt,” by F. H. Brooksbank. 


An excellent volume for parents 
or those interested in child- 
literature is “A Century of Chil- 
dren’s Books,’ by Florence V. 
Barry.(?) Here is to be found a 

_very complete survey of chil- 
dren’s books, of their writers, and 
even of the children who read 
them—of their popularity, their 
influence, their reception by chil- 
dren. The author has obviously 
studied her subject, and the result 
is a book which will both help and 
delight any one interested in 
literature for children. It seems 
unusually smooth and _ finished, 
too, in its writing, and never does 
one have the sensation of jump- 
ing from one bit of information to 
another as is often the case with 
such works. 

“Stories About Horses,” re- 
told from St. Nicholas, (*) is a 
book toward which I felt affection 
after I had put it down. Just as 
horses are apt, from time to time, 
to arouse in us a new sense of 
their heroic and lovable qualities, 
so do these stories warm the heart 
and make one glad to be in a 
world with such splendid animals 
as horses in it. The stories are 
by different authors, and every 
story is good. “Danny and the 
‘Major,’” by Gertrude P. Greble, 
is a lovely thing, and I think there 
will be a glistening in the eyes of 
all as they reach the final para- 

graph. And there is something splendidly wild and free about 

“The Sea-Horse of Grand Terre,’ by Charles Tenny Jackson: 


Crowell} 


Big King did not molest them; he even let Paul come close enough 
to reach out a loving finger to his nervous muzzle. But that was all; 
at sight of a halter or the motion of a hand to his neck, he was off, 
again charging magnificently down the wet sands to turn and watch 
them, with the surf breaking about his legs. To the end of his days he 
was the lonely and wild sea-horse of Grand Terre. 


“The Timber Treasure” (*) is a boys’ story, and an excellent 
one. Frank Lillie Pollock is the author, and boys will remember 
his name, for tho I have read nothing of his before, if I saw a new 
book of his on sale now at any time and wanted to give a boy a gift 
I would get the book at once. It is a real boys’ story, with plenty 
of activity, and it has the smell and the feeling of outdoors as 
much as anything bound between hard covers could possess. 

The opening of “Castle Blair,’ by Flora L. Shaw, (>) a new 





(?) A CenruRY oF CHILDREN’S Books. By Florence V. Barry. 257 pages. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 


(*) Srorres ABOUT Horsss. Retold from St. Nicholas. Illustrated. 
193 pages. New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


(*) Tae Timper Treasure. By Frank Lillie Pollock. 
269 pages. New York: The Century Co. $1.75. 


(>) Castie Buatr. By Flora L. Shaw. Illustrated by George Varian. 
341 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


Illustrated. 
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Bea trice Kean Seymour 
The Hopeful Journey 
ss BIG book 


in every re- 
spect. Three gener- 
ations of women 
limned by the clev- 
erest woman writer 
of the younger gen- 





a eration.” — Louis 
J. McQuilland in the Passing Show. 
$2.00 


Giovanni Verga 
Mastro-don Gesualdo 


Translated by D. H. Lawrence 


HE masterpiece of the greatest 
Italian writer after Manzoni, 

an epic of Sicilian life, in a masterly 
translation. $2.50 


Arthur Schnitzler 
Dr. Graesler 


HE latest work of fiction of the 
famous Viennese author of 
Casanova’s Homecoming, which Carl 
Van Doren called “the greatest 
piece of fiction that appeared in 
America in 1921.” $2.00 


Bertha Pearl Moore 
The Love Child 


STORY of father-love in the 
East Side, by the author whose 
earlier work, Sarah and her Daugh- 
ter, was called “the one really in- 
spired document that has come out 
of the New York Ghetto.” $2.00 


Gilbert Cannan 

Sembal 
NOVEL of post-war life, by 
England’s great social histor- 


ian, author of Round the Corner and 
Annette and Bennett. $2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER, 









SELTZER 


Publications 





D. le Lawrence 


Kangaroo 
STRONGLY autobiographical 


novel of Australia and its post- 

war social upheaval, a book rich 
with the verbal magic that dis- 
tinguishes all Mr. Lawrence’s work. 
$2.00 


Studies in Classic 


American Literature 


MERICA through the eyes of 

D. H. Lawrence. One of the 

most searching and _ thought-pro- 
voking analyses of the New World 
spirit, as revealed through its litera- 
ture, that has ever been written. 
Svo. $3.00 


Sons and Lovers 


HE <Author’s Edition of this 

classic, now published uniform 
with his other novels. The fame of 
this book has increased with every 
year since its first publication called 
attention to Mr. Lawrence’s over- 
shadowing genius. $2.50 


Birds, Beasts 
And Flowers 


R. LAWRENCE’S most im- 

portant collection of poems, a 

large list of poems never before 
published. 

Large square. 8vo. 


Paul Morand 
Ofen All Night 


TRANSLATION of Owvert la 
Nuit, France’s most sensa- 
tional fiction success in a decade. 


$2.00 


$2.50 


Pubhsher, 









5 West 50th Street, 


Evelyn Scott 
Escapade: An Autobjography 


., HE 


breath - tak- 


most 


ing work of its kind 
I have ever read. 
So far beyond 999 
out of every thou- 


sand  autobiogra- 





phies that it might 
stand as a classic.” —Nunally Johnson 


in Brooklyn Eagle. Svo. $3.00 


Waldemar Bonsel’s 
Heaven Folk 


COMPANION volume to the 
author’s classic, he Adven- 

tures of Maya the Bee. The original 
has already nearly equalled the half- 
million sales of Maya the Bee. $2.00 
Illustrated Edition. $2.50 


G. St. John-Loe 


Beggar's Banquet 


A NEW novel by the now famous 
author of Spilled Wine. $2.00 


Robert Stuart Christie 
Little David 


leak David is the sort of 
character Dickens and Barrie 


might have created in collaboration 
—the story a whimsical, colorful 


romance. $2.00 


Concordia Merrel 


Love Courageous 


HE sprightly author of Love 
—and Diana and Julia Takes 
Her Chance has written a love 
narrative 
$2.00 


story with the same 


charm. 


NEW YORK 
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edition of a book first issued a good many years ago, puts the 
reader at once into the spirit of the tale: 


It was raining hard. Night had closed in already round Castle 
Blair. In the park the great trees, like giant ghosts, loomed gloomily 
indistinct through the dim atmosphere. Not a sound was to be 
heard but the steady downpour of descending rain, and, from time 
to time, a long, low shudder of trees as the night wind swept over the 
park. 


It is the story of the adventures of a family of children, and the 
children are so real that it would seem to be a book bound to have 
much the same appeal—to slightly younger children—as “ Little 
Women” and “Little Men.” I do not at all feel as tho I had read 
a book in which there was a boy-character named Murtagh or a 
girl named Winnie. Nota bit of it. I have known a real boy and 
a real girl by those names, and the rest of their family too—only 
I just happened to meet them in a book at first. The illustrations 
by George Varian are quaint and wholly fitting. Particularly did 
I like the one of Rose fingering her pinafore as she spoke to the 
excited Mr. Plunkett. 

“Legends of Ancient Egypt,’ by F. H. Brooksbank, (°) with 
lovely colored illustrations by Evelyn Paul (particularly good is 
the one of “The God Thoth”), is rich with legends and tales and 
ways and beliefs and episodes in the lives of those picturesque and 
ceremonial people. Because of the recent discoveries in Egypt the 
publishers of this book feel that it has a particular timeliness. 
But it doesn’t need an opportune moment to make it worth-while. 
It has that quality within itself, despite the fact that at times the 
conversations and descriptions are a bit too flowery. 

“Tn Desert and Wilderness,” by the late Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
translated from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal, (‘) is a thrilling 


(©) LegeNps oF ANciENT Ecypr. By F. H. Brooksbank. Illustrated 
by Evelyn Paul. 256 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2. 

(7) In DesERT AND WiLpEeRNESS. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated 
from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal. Illustrated by Remington Schuyler. 
405 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 





“THE THICKER AND SWEETER THE MAPLE SUGAR BECAME, 
THE MORE THEY ACE 


(From “Franconia. Stories.’ Putnam) 





POOH BAH GOES TO LUNCHEON 


(From “The Story of the Mikado.” Knopf) 


book for either boy or girl. The scene is laid in Africa, and not 
only are the terrible adventures of these two fraught with perils, 
but the descriptions of the hyenas, lions, camels and elephants 
bring picture after picture before us of life in those parts—a 
decidedly uncertain life. Here is a description of desert wind: 





And in truth the wind came up. In the distance appeared, as it 
were, dark clouds which in their eyes grew higher and higher and 
approached the caravan. The nearest waves of air all around became 
agitated, and sudden gusts of wind began to spin the sand. Here and 
there funnels were formed as if someone had drilled the surface of the 
desert with a cane. At places rose swift whirlpools resembling pillars, 
thin at the bottom and outspread on top like plumes of feathers. 
All this lasted but the twinkling of an eye. The cloud which the 
camel-guide first espied came flying toward them with an inconcely- 
able velocity. It struck the people and beasts like the wing of a 
gigantic bird. In one moment the eyes and mouths of the riders 
were filled with sand. Clouds of dust hid the sky, hid the sun, and the 
earth became dusky. The men began to lose sight of one another and 
even the nearest camel appeared indistinctly as if in a fog. Not the 
rustle—for on the desert there are no trees—but the roar of the whirl- 
wind drowned the calls of the guide and the bellowing of the animals. 
In the atmosphere could be smelt an odor such as coal smoke gives. 
The camels stood still, and, turning away from the wind, they 
stretched their long necks downward so that their nostrils almost 
touched the sand. 

The Sudanese, however, did not wish to allow a stop, as caravans 
which halt during a hurricane are often buried in sand. 


At the opening of the book there is too much of the travel- 
article, guide-book, tourist-booklet quality about it; butwtwisme 
gorgeous story, and its flaws are very few. And the ending is 
delightful. 

“Pirate Princes and Yankee Jacks,’ by Daniel Henderson, (*) 
for older boys—and girls, too—has everything to recommend it, 
There are pirates and sailors and Arab tribes, treasures, dan- 
gers and plenty of historical romance blended so skilfully that the 
book is a masterpiece of its kind. It is extraordinarily well 
written. 

“The Story of the Mikado,’’(*) one of the last things written, 


(Continued on page 77) 


(8) PrraTE PRINCES AND YANKEE JACKS. By Daniel Henderson. II 
lustrated. 234 pages. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

(0) Tue Srory or THE Mixapo. By W. S. Gilbert. Illustrated by 
Alice B. Woodward. 115 pages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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MY GARDEN OF MEMORY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Mrs. Wiggin’s own story of her rise from obscurity to world-wide fame, and of her active 
and joyous life rich in accomplishment and in enduring friendships with celebrated men and 


women. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL 
Rafael Sabatini 


“A glorious affair, this, to be 
readiwandy doved . .».,.a -great, 
blustering, ingenious, actionable 
tale.”—Chicago Post. $2.00. 


JIBBY JONES 


Ellis Parker Butler 


SABATINI 


A story of happy-go-lucky boy life on the Mississippi 
by the author of “Swatty”’ and “Pigs is Pigs.” $2.00. 


HARILEK 
“Ganpat” 


The thrilling adventures of three men who find in remote 
Asia a land long lost to civilization. $2.00. 


THE ORANGE DIVAN 


Valentine Williams 


“One of the best mystery stories of the 
year.” ... N.Y.Herald. By the author 
of ‘The Man with the Club Foot.” $2.00. 


THE QUEEN OF 
FARRANDALE 


Clara Louise Burnham 


A story of young love, abounding in 
absorbing incidents and filled with 
charming and genuine people. $2.00. 


ROBER Terai e 


John Drinkwater 


“Mr. Drinkwater has been admirably successful in the 
delineation of Lee.’”—Gamaliel Bradford in the N. VY. 
Post. $1.50. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Selected by James Plaisted Webber and Hanson Hart 
Webster 


Eighteen of the best contemporary one-act plays. $2.00. 


THE NATIONS OF TODAY 
Edited by John Buchan 


This new history of the world is a work of the first importance written, under the 
direction of Mr. Buchan, by more than one hundred and twenty distinguished contributors. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


(ReadvOct12) 
TENNYSON 


Harold Nicolson 


“Perfectly delightful! I run through the pages in vain 
trying to find in them something to contradict.”— 
Edmund Gosse. $4.00. 


HANDEL 


George Newman Flower 


$5.00. 


A definite biography of extraordinary interest and fas- 
cination. Lavishly illustrated. $7.50. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE 
MICROBE 


Arthur I. Kendall 


A popular but authoritative study of a fascinating sub- 
ject) 2t5Osmenn 


GE MAGICAL 
CHANCE 


Dallas Lore Sharp 
Eight essays which will open new vistas 
to the reader and point out roads of es- 
cape from the commonplace and con- 
ventional. $1.75. 


EELEeERAISH:@OR FOLLY 
Bliss Perry 
Papers on literary subjects written with 


the author’s customary mellow wit and 
wisdom. $2.00. 


THE AMERICANISM OF 
Pat OMORE ROOSEVELT 


Compiled by Hermann Hagedorn 


Quotations from Roosevelt’s writings that illuminate 
his life and ideals. $2.50. 


DANCE OF LIFE 
Havelock Ellis 
‘One of the few great books of the 
century.” —Benjamin De Casseres. 
$4.00. 





JOHN BUCHAN 


The following volumes will be issued this fall at a price of $5.00 each: 


Great Britain (two vols.), France, Japan, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria-Roumania, Ireland, India, British- 
America, Belgium and Luxembourg, Baltic and Caucasian Republics. 


(Send to 2 Park St., Boston, for prospectus.) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Tales of Dark Deeds and Far Horizons 
By Robert Cortes Holliday 


of the “ intellectuals,’ that beyond the furious fanfare 

there still exists a great body of readers, quite comfort- 
able in their minds, who read for the old-time purpose of sheer 
entertainment. If, however, in a catholic way you look over an 
extended array of novels recently published you find that a very 
considerable portion of the newest fiction is not the “new” 
fiction at all—that is, it requires little or‘no concern with neu- 
rology, psychiatry, psychology, psychoanalysis or sexology for 
the reader to enter in full swing into the spirit of it. You may 
say, “ Alas! indeed, this is only too true”; or you may say, “It is 
heartening to know that this is 
so”’—according to how you look 
at the matter. Anyhow, there is 
plenty for all of us to read. Our 
concern in the present article is 
mainly with recent fiction de- 
signed purely for the relaxation 
of the mind. 

An eminent librarian not long 
ago published a book in which he 
included a lively and an erudite 
chapter on murders—a_ subject 
which holds a fascination for (it 
may be said) every type of mind. 
He made a distinction between 
“pure” murders and what might 
be called mongrel murders. He 
proclaimed himself a “collector 
of murders.” Well, there have 
been a number of fine murders in 
recent fiction. It is, among other 
things, the business of this article 
to bring them to the attention of 
the eager souls who find refresh- 
ment in sinister deaths wrought 
by the hand of crime. 

The murder quickest to come 
about occurs in “Alias Red 
Ryan,’(‘) by Charles Neville 
Buck. The shot is heard on 
page one; on page three the 
body is found. In the second 
chapter the scene switches to the 
crater-bowl of the Harvard stadium, and amid the pandemonium 
let loose during the conflict with Yale the diamond stick-pin of 
a “he-Creesus’’ is lifted, finds its way mysteriously into a charm- 
ing girl’s mesh-bag, and (a bit later) most inexplicably into a 
dressing-room and into the overcoat pocket of a Harvard player. 
Also the reader meets a carroty headed young man whose talents 
had carried his likeness into that Hall of Fame where the por- 
traits are called Bertillon records. Directly after this the reader 
takes a look-in at the business of the Tiffany of the fur trade. 
There is a very modern sort of burglary, not done by stealth, but 
with a brazen racket. The reader meets a character of novel 
position in his profession, a “consulting crook.” The technique 
of crookery is presented with an effect of impressive veracity. 
The argot of the underworld comes off very happily. The face- 
tiousness of the story’s hard character is facetious. The author’s 


()": might not know, drowned in the tumult and shouting 
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(:) Attias Rep Ryan. By Charles Neville Buck. 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
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From an oil painting by Flora Lion, London 


style is-crisp and vigorous. The love element is slight. Alto- 
gether a very satisfactory book of its kind. 

The murder in “The Vengeance of the Ivory Skull,”’(?) by 
Marion Harvey, is come upon on page two. That is, the first 
murder; there are a couple of others later on. This tale takes us 
into circles of high society. The supposed narrator is a gentle- 
man and an archeologist. The story moves over foreign lands. 
There is a grande dame, a countess, and a Portuguese dancer, one 
Dolores Castro. The detective is an aristocrat, whose equip- 
ment includes a subtle imagination. Deeds of violence are done, 
not with guns, but with daggers. The mystery is intricate. The 
; story has its spring in dread, 
dread deeds of long ago, a curse, 
motives of vengeance, and the 
fury of a woman scorned. Things 
are done with a romantic air; 
corpses are found seared with a 
tattoo-mark, and a symbol be- 
side them, a tiny ivory skull such 
as Cellini might have made. The 
author’s style, clear and sinuous, 
is flecked with color. A_ tale 
which serves very well to “take 
one out of oneself.” 

The murder in “Exterior to 
the Evidence,”(*) by J. S. 
Fletcher, is delayed until the end 
of the fourth chapter, when the 
body of Sir Cheville Stanbury, 
baronet, dandy, possest of vast 
riches, recently betrothed at the 
age of seventy-five to the local 
Vicar’s sprig of a French gover- 
ness, is found at the foot of Black 
Sear, a lonely spot on the moors 
of his estate. He had but the 
day before made his will; it is 
missing. This book is a very 
refined murder story; there is no 
rough talk in it that would 
offend the most sensitive ear of 
any lady reader. But for all its 
atmosphere of well-bred people in 
an English countryside, in this 
story of a cause célébre there is no lack of the holding power of a 
skilfully contrived mystery tale. The puzzle steadily becomes 
more complicated, and the secret is kept until the end. Mr. 
Fletcher, in addition to the popularity which he enjoys among a 
large audience, has drawn the praise of careful critics. He is, 
indeed, a deft literary artist. His tangled plots do not exceed 
plausibility. His characters are natural and human, enjoyable as 
real people. He writes with graceful simplicity. 

In “The Sinister Mark,’’(*) by Lee Thayer, no murder occurs, 
but the author makes as much of a hullabaloo as if he had killed 
off half a dozen people. This story is in the old dime-novel 
manner. Nobody ever asks a question; he “shoots” one. There 
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Edith Wharton 


“American novelist of international fame. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in France . . . Her books are marked by sincerity in art, beauty in construction, 
distinction in style . . . She is a master in the creation of original and living 
characters, and her powers of ironical description are exerted to salutary ends. 
She is a realist in the best sense of the word; revealing the inner nature of 
men and women without recourse to sensationalism and keeping ever within 
the boundaries of true art. She holds a universally recognized place in the 
front rank of the world’s living novelists. She has elevated the level of Ameri- 
can literature. We are proud that she is an American.” 


—From the address accompanying the conferment of the degree of 
Doctor of Letters upon Mrs. Wharton, Yale University, June, 1923. 


Edith 


“This, it seems safe to say, is Mrs. Whar- 


ton’s most important and, probably, most en- 
during novel... . By far the finest and most 
perdurable novel in English that has, as yet, 
come out of the war.... In this every line 
counts.”—New York Herald. 


greatést novel 


A SON AT THE FRON 


MAurRICE FRANCIS EGAN in the New York Times: 


“She has done nothing that equals it. She sounds the finest depths of sentiment without 
becoming sentimental fora moment. ... The graphic power of Mrs. Wharton is worth all 
the pains she has evidently spent in acquiring it, and yet it could not be acquired unless her 
great talent was inspired by the keenest observation directed by the qualities of the heart. 
... Ifa man should find his eyes moist, if he should be touched to the heart by the truth 
and the beauty of Mrs. Wharton’s last pages, it would teach him what the effect of reality is 
when interpreted in the terms of life by a great artist. . . . 
“At last, there is a novel by an American artist which is subtle as it is perfect in its simplicity; 
and one which can be read many times with an increasing feeling of reverence for the essential 
truths of life. It is not that Mrs. Wharton tells all or 
er re Spike’ is the tleof wears a heart upon her sleeve, it is that she knows the 
an admirable essay on Edith Wharton and her work human heart; and in spite, or rather perhaps because, of 
ee che hook, pn her knowledge of an artificial world, she pierces easily 


Fall twice as delightful. Published jointly by four pub- to the very depths of human joy and sorrow.” 
lishers and sold for less than advertising cost. 50 cents 





Now on sale everywhere. $2.00 
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is an over-abundance of the- 

_atrical telephone play, and 

divers other clumsy devices. 

The detective is the sort 

: whose astuteness just bowls 
people over with astonish- 
ment on every page—but it 



















reader, unless he is very 
simple-minded, indeed. The 
heavy slabs of what is de- 
signed to be “comic relief,” 
and which finds much of its 
expression through Irish dia- 
1 lect, Italian dialect, and 
country dialect, is (this re- 
viewer felt) very trying stuff. 
* The story, briefly, is con- 
cerned with the mysterious 
disappearance of an actress, 
supposed to be very charm- 
ing, and the search for her 
by her lover. 

Next, perhaps, after mur- 
ders, in universal appeal, is 
the call of far horizons. 
(That is, of course, when we 
are not speaking of the first 
of human passions.) We all 
want to go somewhere where we are not. Most of us have trav- 
eled a good deal lately (in fiction) in the South Seas; but any 
one so minded may go again, to the accompaniment of a mystery, 
in the pages of “Nobody’s Island,”(*?) by Beatrice Grimshaw. 
The usual procedure is here turned round—the reader knows at 
once that the aristocratic young Englishwoman, with the face of 
Joan of Arc, who flees with her lover to the end of the world, did 
not murder her drunken husband; tho the world (in the story) 
thought so. The hero is one of those men who are men. The 
story does well enough to round out an idle summer-hour. 

“Barney,” (°) by S. B. H. Hurst, an adventure tale of two 
young Englishmen accused of a crime, who betake themselves 
to adventures in the wilderness of Alaska and Canada, pretends 
to much more. Several reviewers of the book have fallen in 
with the estimate of it given on the jacket. Heaven help them! 
The heroes of the story have precisely the sort of noble manhood 
exemplified in Little Lord Fauntleroy. The style of the story, 
stript of the much small-boy sort of cussing thrown in to give 
an air of “sheer brutality,” is that of a juvenile magazine of a 
bygone day. The book is cluttered up with banal moralizing 
and speculation upon religion, hell, biology, the occult, the sub- 
conscious, and God. Its intended humor does not seem humorous 
to this reviewer. 

The love-motif enters in copious measure into “The Woman 
of the Horizon,’’(’) Gilbert Frankau’s first full-length novel, a 
story of the round-the-world heart-adventures of a luxurious 
being who (now and then, for he is very indolent) chastises the 
world in a new kind of satiric verse. In the presence of a temple 
in India this amateur of ladies and of letters has a vision of his 
In the underworld of Hong Kong, by the way, he 
comes across a feminine genius whose unpublished manuscript- 
novel “made literary ‘realism’ a hollow sham, turned Rabelais 
and Brant6me to mere drawing-room jesters.”’ There is a great 
deal in the story about writing, about “genius,” and “fame.” It 
is all the popular legend sort of thing, and would be bad doctrine 
for any one who thought to be a writer by doing likewise. The 


J. S. FLETCHER 


soul’s desire. 


(©) Nopopy’s Isnanp. By Beatrice Grimshaw. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 

(65) Barney. By S. B. H. Hurst. 3238 pages. 
Brothers. $1.90. 

(7) Tae Woman or tHE Horizon. By Gilbert Frankau. 352 pages. 
New York: The Century Company. $2. 
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novel itself is a foray of “fine writing.” Now and then it is very 
rickety as to grammar. 

A number of the short stories of Wilbur Daniel Steele which 
have been crowned by Mr. O’Brien and the jury of the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize have been gathered, together with others, in the 
volume taking its title from one of the best-known of his tales, 
“The Shame Dance.”(*) The book has a richly exotic flavor. 
It will be eagerly welcomed by those who are already admirers 
of this writer, and should reward any one who takes it up seeking 
a good story. So much has been said in praise of Mr. Steele’s 
art that perhaps a word the other way may not be amiss. It as 
difficult to see how any one could say that his work is of the art 
which conceals art. Or how any one could deny that it is decidedly 
self-conscious. To the mind of this reviewer it is just a bit over- 
much “literary.” 

In looking over, as a group, the books here under rapid review, 
one notes several outstanding points. In four or five of them, 
certain of the characters are much given to quoting poetry, but 
not the new poetry; Kipling, Tennyson, that sort of thing. In 
at least three of them there is much ado about authorship. And 
in three or four of them we find.that the novelist continues to 
look with a romantic eye upon the neighborhood of Washington 
Square. | 

“The Public Square,”’(*) by Will Levington Comfort, opens 
in Greenwich Village; but instead of the fabled village inhabited 
by bizarre and bogus esthetes it is a place of earnest, likable and 
unusual people. The story turns upon the affairs of a young 
man who has an editorial position with The Public Square, a 
“Journal of opinion,” and those of a young woman from Los 
Angeles, whence she has fled from a colony of cultists. The 
reflection of journalistic, literary and “Bohemian” life here 
given is sound and wholesome. The young woman's spiritual 
striving is to be “straight in her own head,” and so, too, is the 
young man’s. He becomes for a time involved, in the Far East, 
with much interesting idealism. There is adventure a-plenty 
and much excellent character drawing. The book, perhaps, does 
not all the way through hold up to its best parts. It has 
the eulogistic endorsement of Edgar Lee Masters and Zona 
Gale. 

Decidedly the most substantial in merit of the books under sur- 
vey is “A Gentleman of Sorts,”(*°) by Everett Young, an author 
unknown before to this reviewer. The book is a work of finished 
art. In a sentence, it is the story of a cultivated young New 
Yorker of wealth and social 
position who, in circum- 
stances of dramatic charac- 
ter, marries his stenographer; 
of his slow adjustment to 
her, and of her development 
in Paris into a social suc- 
cess. With Mary Kate, 
part Irish and part French, 
even the most hardened 
reviewer must fall in love. 
The book has _ poignant 
tenderness, it has drama, 
and it has wit of a fine 
order. 


(8) THs SHamE Dance. By 
Wilbur Daniel Steele. 392 pages. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2. 


(°) Tue Pusric Square. By 
Will Levington Comfort. 320 
pages. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. 


(0) A GENTLEMAN OF SORTS. 
By Everett Young. 382 pages. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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For the Library of your town, your Club, or your home, 
.. these are good books .. 


The New Education in Europe 


A detailed study by FREDERICK W. ROMAN of post-war 
developments in the educational philosophy of Great Britain, 
Germany and France. $5.00 


The Making of Rural Europe 


By HELEN DOUGLAS IRVINE 


A history of the land of exceptional importance in view of the 
recent rise of the peasant class to power in so much of Europe. 
$2.50 


A History of the Greek People 


An authoritative account by WILLIAM MILLER of the 
history of the Greek people during this last troubled century 
(1821-1021). $2.00 


A History of the French People 


By GUY de la BATUT, with an introduction by Henri Bar- 
busse. For the reader interested in the developments of 
social movements. $2.00 


The Broadway 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


A special edition richly illustrated and decorated by ** Fish.” 
Its twenty full-page plates are really wonderful for originality 
of design, grace of line, brilliance and purity of color. Their 
fullness of significant detail rewards study and as a whole the 
book will appeal to modern art lovers as one of the few really 
great editions of the verses which Fitzgerald made immortal. 
Quarto, in decorated boards. ; $7.50 


Tutankhamen 
By G. ELLIOT SMITH 


The fascinating story of the discovery of his tomb by the 
late Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter. $2.co 


Children of the Sun 


By W. J. PERRY 


A study of stone structures in India, Cambodia, Java, Gua- 
temala, Yucatan, and Islands of the South Sea, which indicate 
the existence of a long-passed civilization traceable in origin 
to Egypt of the Pyramid Age. Very fully illustrated. 
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Nearly ready. Probably $8.00 





Biography and 


Translations 


A new series of scholarly and 
attractive translations of the 
more robust and human ex- 
amples of classical and medieval 
literature. : 


The Girdle of Aphrodite 


Love poems of the Palatine 
Anthology. Translated by F. 
A. WRIGHT. 


Petronius’ Satyricon 


The famous novel of Nero’s 
Rome. Translated by J. M. 
MITCHELL. 


Master Tyll Owlglass 


Pictures life in medieval Ger- 
many. ‘Translated by K. R. H. 
MacKENZIE. 


Voltaire’s Zadig 


With other of his ironic ro- 
mances. Translated by H. I. 
WOOLF. 


Each, $3.00, postage extra 
OrHERS TO FOLLOW. 


Illuminating Books 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


Kari the Elephant 
How a nine-year-old boy and a 
young elephant grew and taught 
each other. Illustrated. $2.00 


Jungle Beasts and Men 


The wander-year of two Bengali 
boys seeking Truth. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


Caste and Outcast 


The youth of a Bengali Brahman 
and his later experiences seeking 
education in America. $3.00 


- THE - 
BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


Fe your pleasure and the delight of those who share the 
hospitality of your roof this series of very light and dainty 
volumes has been created as the realization of an ideal. 
Exquisite harmony of workmanship and substance contribute 
to a pleasant restfulness of the spirit and the mind. The 
contents are varied to suit every mood or kind of reader, 
ranging from famous tales or pages of wit and humor, to noble 
lives, and books of faith and consolation. 


Volumes now ready 
The Little Decameron. 
Including the stories used by Chaucer and Shakespeare. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Delightful Cranford. 
The Life and Death of Socrates 


Compiled from Xenophon and Plato. 


The Parables and Sayings of Jesus Christ. 
The Life and Death of Sir John Falstaff. 
The Golden Book of St. Augustine. 


In limp cloth, $1.00. 


The Chief Ministers of 
England, 920-1720 
By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM 
A companion volume to his ‘‘ The 
Prime Ministers of Britain, 1721- 
r92t.” Tilustrated. $8.00 


Memories of the 
Nineteenth Century 


By REGINALD 
12th Earl of Meath 


who knew every one worth know- 
ing, was in Berlin in 1870 and in 
France during the Commune. 
His hard work for many move- 
ments of social importance gives 
the reader quite an unusual idea 
of the life of a ‘‘belted earl.” 
Illustrated. $7.00 


Per volume 


In leather, $1.60 


Untrodden Ways 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


In his recital of adventures on the 
English coast, heaths and marshes, 
he visualizes bird-life in relation 
to the landscape, and adds to his 
own keen observations excursions 
into the works of Hudson, 
Crabbe and other outdoor writ- 
ers. $4.00 


Sunwise Turn 
By MADGE JENISON 


Recounts the delightful adven- 
ture of starting and carrying on a 
book-shop. The drudgery and 
the recurring emergencies are not 
concealed, but in every page the 
author’s joy in her undertaking 
is contagious. $2.00 


Reminiscences 


Isabella D’Este 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
Lovers of the Italian Renaissance 
will delight in this new edition of a 
study of rare charm and brilliancy. 
Two volumes $8.00 


The Medici (1400-1743) 
By Col. G. F. YOUNG 


A fascinating record of fifteen 
generations of a noble family 
whose history is closely inter- 
woven with that of Europe’s 
civilization. 

2 vols., over 100 illus. $12.00 


The Chevalier de 
Boufflers 
By NESTA WEBSTER 


One of the greatest romances of 
that enthralling period — the 
French Revolution—ever written. 

$6.00 


The Tapestry of Life 
By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT 


Most revealing and entertaining 
contacts with well-known people 
of the Victorian Age fill its lively 
pages. Ready shortly. 


Living with Our Children 
By CLARA D. PIERSON 


Sympathetic essays on the little 
everyday problems which meet 
the mother who desires to main- 
tain at once the individual free- 
dom of the chiid andthe essential 
dignity of the parent. $2.00 


Freedom and Growth 
By EDMOND HOLMES 
Essays by this stimulating writer 
on Education and on the first 
principles pre-supposed in any 
discussion of education. $3.00 
Cryptography 
By ANDRE LANGIE 


On the science of secret writing, 
ciphers, etc. $3.50 


These books can be bought through any bookstore (postage extra) or, if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Self-Revelation of an American Woman 
| By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


HIS is a book (‘) of considerable interest to any one who 
cares for what we have been told is the greatest study of 
Not 


only for what it says, but for what it can not say. The inhibitions 


mankind, man. In this particular case, woman. 


of this special type of personality are curiously revealed in the 
course of the narrative, becoming almost as revelatory as the 
confessions themselves. The author’s sensitiveness to criticism im- 
pels her to rush forward with criticism of her own, and so fore- 
stall outside strictures. She can only be frank about the girl 
she was from the position of the woman she is. We never get that 
girl free and alone, expressing herself without any consciousness 


of what the future would do for her mind and emotions. But we 


get a portrait of her through the eyes of that future that is well 
worth attention. 


The inheritance of the girl was such that she early determined 
never to marry. How much of this determination was actual 
conviction of unworthiness to bear children, how much natural 
temperament, it is impossible to say. Very clearly one perceives 
that she belongs to the type of woman who is incapable of passion, 
however devoted she might be in her friendships or family rela- 
tions. There are plenty of such women in America, perhaps more 
than in any other country, and it is interesting to apprehend one 
among them through herself. She never completely realizes the 
fact, as a color-blind person never realizes the difference between 
green and red, tho it marks all her life, and she believes that 
her refusal of marriage was a real renunciation, based on her 
understanding of what was proper for her to do. She says: 


The positive notions I held as to heredity, the traits and diseases 
in my kindred which I took so seriously, the disagreeable and morbid 
tendencies I noted in myself, had, as I have intimated, all combined 
to make me feel it would be wrong for me to marry. . . . A lover at 
this time would probably have swept away all my fine theories and 
resolutions; but I had none, and serious work and interests were 
filling my days. 


There, indeed, lay the crux of the matter. She never did have 
a lover, the nearest she came to such an experience being a short 
and erratic courtship from a married man, which extended to a 
kiss on the cheek and a scene of some excitement. But the doctor, 
for she was already a doctor and practising medicine, rebuffed 
this too-ardent suitor with real horror and repulsion. The episode 
occupies several pages, but this paragraph will convey the gist 
of it. The man commands her to kiss him, taunting her with a 
fear to do so: 


His lips came nearer, his eyes flamed. I had a wild desire to do 
as he commanded—not because I wanted to kiss him, for I hated 
him again—but just to prove that his words were false—that I 
dared to kiss him, and still would not love him as he boasted. I 
had a curiosity also, a real desire to know if there could possibly be 
such potency in a kiss. But the instant of wavering could not have 
been long. At that crucial moment my guardian angel . . . turned 
my eyes from his compelling gaze to the top of the bookcase by the 
wall where stood the photographs of my father and mother. In- 
stantly the spell was broken . .. but oh, the agony then! The 
TEROLSC. este . 


The inheritance so dreaded by the girl was a tendency in the 
family to tuberculosis, and decidedly queer traits in one or an- 
() A Lire UNVEILED. 


By a Child of the Drumlins. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.00. ; 


other aunt which, if not actual insanity, yet verged upon it. 
Her brother grew up into a periodical drinker, but has finally 
conquered the craving. Both he and the sister married and have 
children, healthy and normal in every respect. Her own pecu- 
liarities were never important enough to be seriously considered, 
except possibly the one which made her take them so seriously. 
She draws the picture of a girl who, having little or no personal 
attraction, was supersensitively aware of this lack, passionately 
desiring beauty. She mourned in secret because her mother, too, 
lacked good looks. At the same time she took a high stand 
against what she considered artificial aids to attractiveness, and 
refused to curl or wave her hair. “All of which shows how self- 
engrossed and morbid I was; what capacity for self-torture I 
developed early.” 


Naturally enough she took refuge in study and in the ambition 
she had formed to become a doctor. She studied at the College 
of Homeopathy in Boston, and gives an excellent account of her 
years there. The description of her first day in the dissecting 
room is detailed and vivid. There was an earlier experience with 
a dead body that is also told with considerable power. A young 
girl, a school-friend, had died, and going to see the parents she 
was persuaded to remain with them, as they were utterly dis- 
traught and more or less invalid. She got a friend to sit the night 
out with her and to help her in following the directions left by 
the undertaker—gruesome they were! She was then in her 
teens. Later there is still another episode that emphasizes the 
self-restraint she possest in the face of horrors that would have 
dismayed another temperament. Her grandmother, whom she 
dearly loved, and whom we glimpse as a particularly attractive 
and lovable old lady, worked almost to death for the whole of 
her long life, died of some obscure heart trouble. The grand- 
daughter was very desirous of an autopsy, to determine actual 
conditions, and the family doctor being ill, she performed the 
operation herself. 


The signature she gives her book is derived from the locality 
where she was born and brought up in a part of western New 
York where long, low hills known as drumlins dominate the land- 
scape. In an Introduction to the volume written-by John Bur- 
roughs, whose acquaintance the author made long after ma- 
turity, these hills are described and their origin in the glacial 
period explained. It was in a village in this region that the young 
girl lived until she went to Boston to study medicine, it was here 
that the generations before her had lived. 


_ The power of this book is that it holds real life. There are some 
amazingly good portraits of other women, especially among the 
group who studied with her in the colleges, and there is a com- 
pelling sense of absolute sincerity. There emerges from the pages 
a revelation of a personality, both directly and indirectly drawn, 
but entirely convincing. The intention has been to tell every- 
thing; probably this is impossible, certainly it has not been 
accomplished. But what is told is as close to fact as the writer 
could get. 


Among other items there is an interview with Laura Bridgman, 
the blind and dumb woman who had been brought out of her 
death-in-life by Dr. Howe and Mrs. Lamson, the first case of the 
kind on record. There is an account of the writer’s experience 
in getting religion at a revival meeting, and of losing it later. 
There is plenty of background, indeed, tho the interest centers 
always on the heroine herself. Just such another book there has 
never been—it has the uniqueness of individual experience, and 
its value. 
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Miracle Men of Science 


Their Amazing Achievements Told at Last 
in One Absorbing Story 












DARWIN, tracing man’s rise from his earliest ancestry — an Edison putting mysterious powers to 

work in a thousand marvelous ways—a Marconi defeating time and space and making the whole world 

neighbors—a Roosevelt going deep into the jungle to increase our knowledge of Natural History—they are 
typical of the men of genius who have led man’s advance in the conquest of the universe. 


For centuries these miracle men of science have been making wonderful discoveries, have been disclosing the 
amazing secrets of nature, have been getting her great forces under control. Their achievements have changed our 
world and transformed our daily lives. The record of their triumphs forms a thrilling romance—a romance which 
is told for the first time in one simple, flowing story in The Outline of Science. 


A Striking Booklet 
With Over 30 Fascinating Pictures 


FREE TO YOU 


So that you may know more about this epoch-making work and under- 
stand how it presents its wonderful story, the publishers have prepared 
a profusely illustrated little book which tells all about The Ouiline of 
Science. With four plates in full color and over thirty half-tone illus- 
trations of unusual interest this book shows you how Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson and his associates have described clearly and simply, in four 
magnificent volumes, all scientific achievement from the beginning of 
, ep Shen time—how man has torn the veil from the distant past, how he has 
' 3 : ae ; read the secrets of the Heavens and the deep sea—how he has created 

: 3, instruments that give him unbelievable powers—how he has solved the 
riddle of life itself. Send the coupon below for this splendid free book 
—no obligation, no expense, 



















‘ y !" The Most Fascinating 
Story Ever Told 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE “ 


More entertaining than fiction is this remarkable work. y 
It reveals for you The Romance of the Heavens—The Story 
of Evolution—Man’s Rise from His Earliest Ancestry—The 
Struggle for Existence—The Foundations of the Universe— 
The Invisible World—Marvels of’ Insect Life—The People 
of the Air—Inhabitants of the Deep—The Kingdom of the 
Animals—Wonders of Plant Life—The Body Machine—The 
Science of the Mind—Miracles of Electricity—Man, The 
Flyer—The Amazing Wireless—The Story of Chemistry— 
and scores of other subjects that are full of thrilling interest. 


The Romance of a Thousand Thrills 


Acclaimed Everywhere with Enthusiasm 


“Should be read by every human being,” says William Beebe, famous scientist. “‘A fine 
: triumph” agrees Vernon Kellogg. “Here are the foun- 
dations of our civilization’ writes Dr. Frank Crane. 
“More interesting to read than any romance’”’—J. Y. 
Globe. “A tensely absorbing narrative’—Providence 
Journal. Hundreds of authorities have been unanimous 
in their praise of this great work which throws open the 
doors to the wonder world of science. 


Nearly 1,000 Superb 
Illustrations 


Picture the marvels you read 
about in The Outline of Science. 
The photographs and drawings, 

many in full natural colors, 

form a veritable pictorial record 

of scientific progress. Here is 

the most striking collection 

of scientific pictures ever 

made available to the aver- 
age reader. 
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produced from The Outline of Science. 
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Ln This Month's Fiction. Library 


The Seven Hills 


R. MINNIGERODE has so light a touch that on some 
readers he would make no impression at all. His 
first novel, “Laughing House,’ was a family story, 

combining admirable descriptions of the Connecticut scene with 
true delicacy of imagination. The next two, “Oh, Susanna!” 
and “The Big Year,” one dealing with clipper ships and the 
other with the more joyous side of undergraduate life, suffered 
from a certain monotony of singing. I mean it literally; both 
had too many songs. Between the composition of those three 
and his latest novel, he performed a service to bibliography and 
to the fame of Herbert Melville by publishing a complete list 
of that writer’s works, along with a number of letters that had 
not previously been printed. Mr. Minnigerode is perhaps more 
interested in history and in biography than in fiction; he is quite 
capable of producing excellent work in both fields. 

“The Seven Hills” is his fourth and best novel. The title is 
applied to a village of seven hills in the uneven topography of 
Connecticut, where the way of a man with a maid is not approved 
by the aged and emaciated Amazons of the heights; not because 
it is counter to the Mosaic law, but against the conventions 
worshiped by these dignitaries. Mr. Minnigerode especially 
excells in reporting family conversations; his brothers and sisters 
talk together with that informal intimacy there uniquely char- 
acteristic. The story opens with a conversation between a 
young man just returned from the Great War, reveling in his 
civilian clothes, and his eager sister, who wants a career. During 
that world-struggle, many thought that the actors in it would 
be profoundly changed by their experiences; the poet Flecker, 
who died before its conclusion, made a remark that seemed well 
enough at the time, but which to-day has a curious ineptitude. 
“What a race of deep-eyed and thoughtful men we shall have in 
Europe—now that all those millions have been baptized in fire!” 
The young hero of this novel, when questioned by his stolid uncle 
as to what struck him most in Belgium, replied: “The fresh 
pastry in the shops in Brussels after the armistice!” 

What the young man resented in the seven hills was not the 
scenery; it was the stodginess of the people. To borrow an ex- 
cellent phrase, the village was a veritable babbitt-warren. A 
French comrade had told him that such was the life at Lille or 
Mons or Limoges. The same ideas persisted from father to son; 
the atmosphere was asphyxiating. Our returned soldier flies 
to New York, but his sister’s “ career’’ is interrupted in the time- 
honored way by love and marriage. Her presentation to her 
formidable family of her unwelcome fiancé is one of the best 
scenes in the book. It is not satire, it is not exaggerated; the 
people and the talk are both natural. 

Along with the indigenous Connecticut characters, there is 
depicted the rising tide of Italy. Of the one hundred and sixty 
thousand inhabitants of New Haven, more than forty thousand 
are Italians; they are hard workers and for the most part good 
citizens. When you travel in the country in the vicinity of 
Connecticut cities, you see everywhere small farms raising 
varden-truck; these are largely owned and worked by Italians. 
Occasionally an Italian who unites with the national capacity 
for work all day and every day, a longer and more comprehensive 
vision, will gradually acquire other farms; he becomes, in fact, 
a landed proprietor on a large scale. Mr. Minnigerode has 
effectively shown the contrast between the young American 
married couple who have never learned the meaning of the word 
work, and a smiling, shrewd, far-sighted son of Italy who works 


intensively. The old Connecticut families thought their Seven 
Hills were as eternal as the corresponding elevations in Rome; 
but they eventually discover that there is a new kind of Roman 
conquest, not by the sword, but by more peaceful yet more 
effective agricultural weapons. The Seven Hills become the 
property of a certain Salvatore Spinelli. 

The lightness and delicacy of this author’s treatment ought not 
to prevent American readers from realizing the force of his 
symbols. One should not miss the warning, simply because un- 
pleasant facts are presented in a pleasant way. Many Americans, 
in what they are pleased to call their thinking, have fallen into a 
vicious circle; they are not willing to do the necessary work, and 
yet they wish to exclude foreigners who have both will and 
capacity. Wiiuram Lyon PHELPS. 
New 


Modes (Ga IP, 


Tue SEVEN HIes. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


By Meade Minnigerode. 


The Wedgwood Medallion 


ISS E. C. B. JONES is going to be a great deal better- 
known by Americans in the future than she is at present, 
and her new book, “The Wedgwood Medallion,” the third she 
has written, is going to be one of the means to this end. It isa 
good story, for one thing, and it has qualities of freshness and 
vivacity that make it peculiarly attractive. The men in it are 
presented with a joyous informality, the girls are amazingly 
alive, and the love story is not at all of the usual kind. 

Her idea is that men and women are fundamentally identical. 
That is, that they are moved by the same human springs, that 
they are equally responsible for their acts and thoughts, that the 
dear little woman and swect helpless girl notions are exploded, 
that where a marriage goes wrong it is quite as likely to be the 
woman’s fault as the man’s, that where a stolen kiss is exchanged 
it may very well be the girl who did the stealing, whatever outward 
aspect the transaction held. There are people of one kind and 
another kind, but they are mixed as to sex. It is their characters, 
their training and their emotions that differentiate them, not 
the fact that they were created man and woman. 

She has placed her novel in a Cornish village after the war, 
and her characters are mostly young persons, the new crop of 
youth over the old land. There are some older people, of course, 
Mr. and Mrs. Watergate, parents to the three young men, 
Nicholas, Gervaise and Hob, being decidedly of the older genera- 
tion. And we see them as victims of inherited bunk—bunk 
about life, about people, about manners, about everything vital, 
in fact—the bunk on which they were fed in their youth and which 
has become part of their being. The young men and women 
about them humor them and play up to them as much as possible, 
since obviously they can not change them—they have passed the 
time of education. But they do not give a whoop for any of their 
ideas or valuations. Watergate is a painter, and a good one. 
But when he talks art his children turn from him in weariness. 
For he is given to talking guff, from their point of view. Among 
themselves they talk with entire frankness. They care only for 
one thing, truth. It does not seem worth while to fuss about with 
lies and insincerities. Men and girls, they meet face to face, 
with no evasions. Subjects there may be that belong rather to 
the one than to the other, but these are inessentials. In all that 
matters, they stand equal. 

But there is one of the young men who belongs to the older 
group, who has never touched modernity, and who still thinks 
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of woman as something apart and sacred, something different, 
of finer clay, a creature to be pardoned, to be guided, to be 
shielded, one to whom no blame must be attached—so long, let 
us say, as she remains respectable. To him a wife is always in 
the right, and for her sweet condescension in accepting wifehood 
she merits the entire devotion of her husband. That she may be 
vain, selfish and a shrew is beside the point. She is female. 
With her one may not discuss anything really serious. or deep. 
She is not to be admitted into a man’s working life. She is the 
one unreality in a world of hard facts. There is plenty of room 
for comedy here, and Miss Jones has not lost her opportunity. 
It is a comedy of situation, of differences in character and ideals 
that she gives us, a comedy subtly suggested and left to you to enjoy. 

The story is of the arrival of four young men in the little village 
on the coast of Cornwall, where live three of the Rendell sisters 
with their mother, whom they call Fia. The girls are very 
unlike, but two of them at least are weary of the narrow limits 
of the life they lead, with its entire absence of men’s society. 
The older, Ursula, is utterly content. She loves the country, 
she adores the quiet existence she leads. The youngest of the 
sisters, Sheila, is a selfish and vain child, still at school, but avid 
for admiration and not too scrupulous as to how she gets it. 
This comes out only by degrees. The third girl, Sophie, is the 
heroine, and a most engaging creature, strangely unsophisticated 
and yet mature of mind and of body, young and lovely in a way 
of her own, but not a bit of a beauty She is honest as light, and 
she is definitely decided on getting to London and work, where 
still another sister is already established. 

In an entirely unconventional manner the young men and the 
girls meet, and from that point Sophie’s love story and the comedy 
develop equally. For Sophie, modern to her finger-tips, unaware 
almost that there is an older, worn-out code of intercourse between 
opposite sexes, Sophie becomes engaged to Denis, the old-young 
man who believes very tremendously in all that outworn conven- 
tion, who, as one of the three Watergate brothers expresses it, 
insists in going about in blinders and refusing to see any changes. 
It is a strong emotion that is awakened in Sophie, and she finds 
a great happiness in the love she has for Denis. But she remains 
singularly unconscious of their entire unsuitability to each other. 
The rest look on with various emotions, and many frank com- 
ments on the situation. 

How it is all resolved matters not here. It is the way it is 
told, and the people involved in the telling that make it so worth 
reading. As fiction it is well constructed and closely knit; as a 
picture of the new world into which we are swiftly moving it is 
deeply interesting. Miss Jones conveys the charm of her back- 
grounds, both in Cornwall and in London, without exuberance, 
yet colorfully and with enthusiasm. Her book is real; one likes 
_ it and is sorry to reach the end, and to have to bid farewell to 
Sophie and Oliver and the Watergates, all of them—even Denis. 

H. H. 


Tue Wepawoop Mepauuron. By E. B. C. Jones. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 





Eris 

HE atmosphere of Robert W. Chambers’s latest novel is 
distinctly literary. Among the characters are a novelist, 
an editor, a motion-picture director who has a soul above the mere 
commercial aspect of his business, and several screen stars who 
take their work seriously. The novelist is a cynical person who 
writes “sob-stories” and sneers at his public, which he calls 
“The Great American Ass.” Laterhe takes to writing realistic 
novels whose realism consists in dwelling on the mean and sordid 
phases of life. Here he permits his cynicism to appear in his 
writing, and the public “eats it up” and calls for more. He 
believes that he is doing really great work, but his friend Colt- 
foot, the editor, does not agree with him. Their discussions on 
this subject throw some light on Mr. Chambers’s own views on 

literature. 
Eris, the girl in the story, is a farmer’s daughter who leaves 





Notable STOKES Publications 


LEOPOLD AUER’S 


MY LONG LIFE 
IN MUSIC 


Professor Auer paints intimate pictures of the great figures of two 
generations in the great centers of Europe. He narrates vividly his 
experiences in the Paris of Napoleon IIT, at the courts of Russia, in a 
London home frequented by Gladstone, Disraeli and Edward VI, 
and in the private reception halls of Abdul Hamid IT. More than 
the memoirs of a great master of the violin—an engrossing record of an 
unusually rich and varied life. 47 portraits. $5.00. 


STRING MASTERY 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


The secrets of string mastery revealed by the greatest virtuosos 
and teachers of all the string instruments. In intimate interviews 
with the author such artists as Macmillen, Morini, Huberman, Casals, 
Svecenski, the Flonzaleys, and many others, disclose the how of 
artistic playing based on their own tested experience. 16 autographed 
portraits. $3.00. 


GODS OF 
MODERN GRUB STREET 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Out of a broad knowledge of present-day writers, the well-known 
editor discusses more than thirty authors who are the backbone of 
modern English literature, including Hardy, Kipling, Galsworthy, 
Wells, Hutchinson, May Sinclair, etc. 32 portraits. $2.50. 


THE EXILE OF THE LARIAT 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


Like “Still Jim” and “The Enchanted Canyon,” a well-told, 
exciting story of Western life and big achievement. “A splendid piece 
of work, worthy of Mrs. Willsie at her best.” —John C. Minot, Boston 
Herald. $2.00. 


EMILY oF NEW MOON 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 
The author of “Anne of Green Gables” Creates a delightful new 
character. ‘Fresh and unhackneyed. . . . I cannot think, offhand, of 


a better story of this kind, except ‘Little Women.’ ”—ZJsabel Paterson, 
N.Y. Tribune. $2.00. 


PATUFFA 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 
This story of a girl violinist, lovably human and wonderiully gifted, 


takes the reader into an inner circle of the musical world where artists 
live their real lives. $2.00. 


EFFICIENCY IN HADES 


By ROBERT B. VALE 
Something new in fiction—the story of an efficiency expert who 


seizes the opportunity to install modern business methods in Hell. 
A surprising, daring book, uproariously funny. Illustrated. $7.50. 


CUPID AND MR. PEPYS 


By NETTA SYRETT 
A romance of the days of the great Diarist which the N. Y. Times 
calls a “very agreeable tale of a picturesque period, told with 
sympathy and humor.” $2.00. 
i 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 
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home to become a screen actress. She encounters the usual 
difficulties and is in danger of starvation when Annan meets her 
by chance and introduces her to people who give her the oppor- 
tunity she is seeking. As she is beautiful and talented, she wins a 
place for herself both on the screen and in Barry Annan’s heart. 
And her love proves to be Annan’s redemption, teaching him that 
there are better things in life than those he has been wont to 
picture in his novels. But, of course, that does not happen all 
at once. If it did, there would be no story, and any one who has 
ever read a Chambers novel knows that there is always a story. 


Eris. By Robert W. Chambers, 
H. Doran Co. 


323 pages. New York: George 


—$< 


The Mine with the Iron Door 


EXT to buried pirate treasure, there are few things that 

have a stronger appeal to the imagination than lost gold- 
mines. Few gold regions are without their legend of some 
fabulously rich mine whose location has been forgotten. Lives 
and dollars have been lavishly spent in the search for such mines, 
but the search has not in most cases been more successful than 
that for Captain Kidd’s treasure. 

Harold Bell Wright has taken the story of one such mine and 
woven it into a romance of the Far West under the title, “The 
Mine with the Iron Door.’ A cafion in the Catalina Moun- 
tains of Arizona is the scene of the story. Here Marta Hillgrove, 
a beautiful girl of unknown parentage, lives with her foster 
fathers, two old prospectors whose lives have been spent in the 
search for gold. Bob Hill and Thad Grove are their names, and 
Marta’s name, Hillgrove, is a combination of the two. Recog- 
nizing the absurdity of a girl having two fathers, Bob and Thad 
have agreed to alternate. On one day Marta is Bob’s daughter, 
and on the next she is Thad’s. Whichever one is parent for the 
time being is extremely jealous of his privileges and will not 
permit the other to address the girl as “ daughter.” 

Legend has it that somewhere in the cafon in which these 
three live there is a gold-mine, abandoned long ago by the Spanish 
padres Many attempts have been made to find it, but no one 
has been the richer for these attempts. Many there are who scoff 
at the legend, but few who do not secretly believe ineitaeel be 
search for the lost mine is intimately bound up with the romance 
of Marta Hillgrove and the man she loves. Both pass through 
many perilous adventures before the story comes to an end. 

Mr. Wright is an old-fashioned novelist. If he knows anything 
about Freudian complexes and inhibitions, he has kept his knowl- 
edge to himself. He has a story to tell, and he tells it, and after 
all, that is what most readers want. 
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By Harold Bell Wright. 


The Black Gang 


N real life, secret oath-bound organizations for the enforcement 
of law and order usually turn out to be greater menaces to 
society than the elements against which their energies are directed, 
but in fiction, where the author has full control, there is no such 
danger. Cyril McNeile’s Black Gang is an organization similar 
in some respects to the Ku Klux Klan, except that it is very much 
smaller. Its purpose is to prevent the spread of Bolshevism in 
England, and its members are young men who, to all outward 
appearances, belong to the “silly ass”’ type of the idle rich. The 
leader in particular, one Hugh Drummond, takes great pains to 
make it appear that he is a perfect fool. That he is really a man 
of some imagination and endowed with a sense of poetic justice is 
evidenced by the fact that his pet scheme is to kidnap Red leaders 
and carry them off to a desolate island, where they are forced to 
live according to communistic principles as interpreted by an ex- 
sergeant of the British Army. 


The mysterious disappearance of these agitators attracts the 
attention of Scotland Yard to the activities of the Black Gang; 
not that the authorities care what happens to the Reds, but 
because the functions of the law have been usurped by an un- 
known and irresponsible organization. The result is that Hugh 
Drummond and his band find themselves in conflict not only with 
the Bolshevists, but also with the police. This only makes things 
all the more interesting for the Black Gang, and, incidentally, 
for the reader. To baffle the police is a comparatively easy 
matter for Hugh and his friends, but the Reds are more difficult. 
Their organization is a vast one directed by a mysterious chief 
known only as “X,”’ whose headquarters are somewhere on the 
Continent. Tho Drummond does not know it, “X”’ is an old 
enemy of his, an arch-criminal named Carl Peterson. When 
Peterson comes to London to take personal charge of operations 
and with the particular purpose of destroying the Black Band, 
things become very lively indeed for Hugh Drummond. Adven- 
ture follows adventure in such rapid succession, that the most 
jaded reader of crime stories is bound to sit up and take notice. 
Peterson displays fiendish ingenuity in devising plots for killing 
Drummond, but partly by superhuman coolness and cunning, 
and partly by sheer good luck, the latter manages to come 
through with a whole skin. The Reds are not so fortunate. 
Drummond lays a number of them low with his own hand, and 
most of the others are rounded up and turned over to the police. 
Peterson escapes, but that is not Hugh Drummond’s fault. 
The author willed it so, for Peterson is too valuable a villain to 
be allowed to die. Mr. McNeile may need him in another book. 

Tur Biack Gana. By Cyril MeNeile, “Sapper.” 286 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 





The Alaskan 


AMES OLIVER CURWOOD has made the Far North 
peculiarly his own field. Most, if not all, of his novels have 
their scenes there. The dweller in more temperate climes might 
not care to live there, but there is not the slightest reason why 
he should not enjoy reading the adventures of those who are 
doing civilization’s pioneer work far from the bright lights of 
Broadway and the drowsy calm of Main Street. Who knows how 
many men, and women too, have felt the impulse, after reading 
cne of Mr. Curwood’s books, to break away from the trammels 
of city life and breathe the free, tho sometimes frigid, air of the 
Northern wilderness? The impulse loses its force after a night’s 
sleep in a comfortable bed, but surely one is none the worse for 
having felt it. 

“The Alaskan” is a romance of Northern Alaska. There is a 
mystery in it, too, altho it is cleared up long before the story ends. 
The chief characters are Mary Standish and Alan Holt. They 
meet on a steamer bound from Seattle to Nome. Holt is return- 
ing to his reindeer range after a business trip to the States, and 
Mary is running away. What she is running away from she re- 
fuses to tell, but there is one man on the steamer who knows and 
whom Mary fears. Yet she will not permit Holt, who has be- 
friended her, to interfere in her behalf. She takes her own 
method of solving her problem, and it is one which causes Holt 
to reproach himself for not having taken matters into his own 
hands. The greater part of the story takes place in Alaska itself, 
and that, in a Curwood story, is sufficient guaranty of action 
and thrills to satisfy the greediest reader. Those who have seen 
the country in question say that Mr. Curwood’s pictures are not 
always accurate, but to the average reader they are made to 
seem absolutely real, and that is the main thing in a romance. 
Both in his characters and in his setting, Mr. Curwood creates 
the illusion of reality in a way that makes his undoubted popu- 
larity readily understandable. People who like a story for the 
story’s sake will not be disappointed in “The Alaskan.” 


Tur Ataskan. By James Oliver Curwood. With illustrations by 
Walt Louderback. 326 pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Book C orporation. 
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The Silken Scarf 


OR. the convenience of the reviewer it would be desirable if 

writers would prefix to their names “Mr.,” “Miss,” or 
“Mrs.,” as the case may be. When only initials are given it is 
particularly annoying, for one does not know whether to refer 
to the author as “he” or “she.” “The Silken Scarf,” a first 
novel, bears the name L. C. Hobart on its title-page. How is 
one to know whether the “L” stands for Lucy or Larry? 

The story opens in Malta, but the scene soon shifts to Ireland. 
It is the story of a girl who thinks that her lover is a murderer, 
and of a man who could easily prove his innocence but prefers 
to suffer in silence. There are reasons, of course, for his curious 
behavior, and for that of the friends who take advantage of his 
predicament; but they seem neither reasonable nor consistent 
with the characters of the two men. The silken scarf, which 
appears both in the story and on the jacket of the book, plays 
an important part in the unraveling of the plot. Had this been 
a detective story it would have been the clue for the solving of 
the mystery, but if there are any detectives in Malta, they keep 
discreetly in the background. As for the mystery, so far as the 
reader is concerned, there is none, for the full story of Father 
Sarpi’s death is told in the very first chapter. 

The author, apparently, has leanings toward the psychic, for 
the heroine of the story is endowed with the power of seeing into 
the past and the future. It is a pity that her psychic powers are 
not more highly developed, for in that case she would be able to 
see the whole truth, which would save her a great deal of unhappi- 
ness. That would have spoiled the story, it is true, but then, it 
isn’t much of a story. 


THe SILKEN SCARF. 


By L. C. Hobart. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


296 pages. 





The Poor Man 
TELLA BENSON’S “The Poor Man” is a tragedy that 


awakens no sympathetic response, a satire without a dash of 
the bitters of humor to make it palatable. The central character 
is a man suffering from war neurosis, deafness, egocentricity, a 
whelming inferiority complex, alcoholism, and perhaps arrested 
mental development and dementia precox. Instead, however, 
of these afflictions making him pathetic, they make him merely 
annoying. He is sensitive, to be sure, with a marvelous eye for 
color; he suffers from unrequited love. 
the reader uninterested. Perhaps the author did not wish to 
awaken interest. 

Edward Williams—the patient above mentioned—is a young 
Englishman uncomfortable in the simple wilds of San Francisco’s 
Bohemian quarter. He is disliked by all his acquaintances, but 
derives morbid satisfaction from his plight. While attending a 
party he meets his ideal mate, Emily Frere, another exiled subject 
of Britain, who, as presented, is more a stream of consciousness 
than a human being. These two unfortunates meet several times; 
then, while Edward is recovering from a slight operation, Emily 
leaves for China. Edward has no money. How he ultimately 
succeeds in following Emily to China, and what happens when he 
finds her there, constitute the main substance of the story. If 
a series of not very interesting psychopathological case histories, 
with an occasional interpolated poem, comment, or travel im- 
pression, is a novel, the book is classified. 


Tue Poor Man. By Stella Benson. 
Maemillan Company. $2. 


The Fruit of the Tree 


Nesey ago Pericles had his Aspasia, as well as his domestic 
wife. In Mr. Fyfe’s novel, “The Fruit of the Tree,” it is 
Muriel, the legal wife of Tanstead, who is his Aspasia, and home- 
loving Margaret, the mother of his two children, whom the Bishop 
from Patagonia calls Tanstead’s “wife in the eyes of God.” It 


253 pages. New York: The 





is a problem novel of marriage conditions to-day, written in a | 
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McBride Books for Earl 


Autumn 


Selections from the Fall List of 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers New York 


@ The Puppet Master 


By Robert Nathan 


Author of Autumn, Youth Grows Old, etc. 





The rich promise of 4uéwmn is more than fulfilled in this delicate 
but profoundly moving tale of Papa Jonas, the puppet-master, of 
the forlorn braggart Mr. Aristotle, and of Anabelle Lee, with that 
one fascinating eye of hers. It is a book slight in proportion, but 
very big, indeed, in merit: a fantasy at once playful and exquisite, 
which definitely places Robert Nathan among the most important 


of the younger American writers. $1.75 net. 
q Compromise 
By Jay Gelzer 


Mrs. Gelzer’s first novel is a far more considerable performance than 
her popular book of short stories The Street of a Thousand Delights. 
The scene is St. Louis of to-day, and the central character is a wo- 
man who, in her desire for happiness without the sacrifice of the fine 
traditions of the past, typifies a large number of the women of this 
generation. $2 net. 


@ Those Who Return 


By Maurice Level 


A translation of Mr. Level’s masterpiece of horror, L’?Ombre. Itis a 
book of astounding power, which will provide a new shudder for 
any reader. $2 net. 


q The Eagle’s Shadow 


By James Branch Cabell 

A revised edition of Mr. Cabell’s first 
novel; long out of print and eagerly 
sought by collectors. With an intro- 
duction by Edwin Bjorkman. $2 net 


g Barnabé and His Whale 


By René Thevenin 

Translated by Ben Ray Redman 

Readers who enjoyed Hilaire Belloc’s 
Green Overcoat will welcome this fan- 
tastic tale of Barnabé Tignol, his whale, 
the beautiful Blanche Marie, Sosthenes 


@ 


A NEW BOOK BY 
JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL :: 


The High Place 


and the redoubtable Sewer Rat Gang. 
It is a combination of whimsy, adven- 
ture and sheer nonsense whose like is 
not to be found among any other re- 


cent books. $2 net 
I Random Studies in the Ro- 
mantic Chaos 

By F. A. Waterhouse 

Essays on the art of music and the art 
of war, the work of Kipling and O. 
Henry and a variety of other subjects, 
including A Short History of the Phi- 
listine. $2.50 net 


q Body of This Death 
By Louise Bogan 


A comedy of Disenchant- 
ment will appear late in 
October in an elaborate 
edition, limited to two 
thousand copies, with 
illustrations and decora- 
tions by Frank C. Papé, 
illustrator of the Eng- 
lish Jurgen, Price $7.50 
net. Subsequent edi- 
tions will be unillus- 
trated, price $2.50 net. 
We urge all persons in- 
terested in securing cop- 
ies of the first edition to 








g Masquerade 


By Ben Ray Redman 
First books of poems by two highly 
gifted young Americans. Each $1.50 net 


subscribe now through 
their booksellers. 





q Ashes of Vengeance 
By H. B. Somerville 


A glorious romance of old France, of the age-old feud between the houses 
of Vrieac and La Roches, and how, out of bondage, arose a great friendship 
and a greater love. 

The screen version of this story, in which Norma Talmadge is starring, 
is now enthralling audiences throughout the country. Here, in its original 
form, it will open the door of romance to every one who delights in the 
books of Sabatini. Farnol and the great writers of romance of the past. 
$2 net. Postage extra. 
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add 6% for carriage charges 
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detached and—some will say—flippant manner; but it is only 
that the author is quite impartial and never heavy in his touch. 

When her mother dies, Muriel Oversedge, at nineteen, goes to 
London to become a barrister. She comes in contact with 
Tanstead, and it is not long before he tells her that he wants a 
home and her to look after it. At the same time Tony Hilford, 
whom Muriel finds it difficult to take seriously, wants to marry 
her because he thinks it too bad that she has to work for a living. 
Muriel feels that neither of them is “in love,” but after two years 


of friendship with both she decides to marry Tanstead, whom she’ 


admires and respects. She thinks she has been frank enough with 
him when they are together one day and, seeing a loudly crying 
baby, she remarks, “I couldn’t stand that sort of thing’; but it 
is not surprizing that Tanstead does not realize until after their 
marriage that she has no intention of being a wife in the accepted 
sense. They have a few years of mere companionship, during 
which, however, Muriel is of help to him in his profession. Then 
Margaret enters his office as secretary, and presently in her he 
finds the woman to make him happy. For several years he has a 
“home” and. children, unknown to Muriel. Then the Bishop, 
his godfather, comes, and things become more complicated. It 
is Margaret in the end who sees things most clearly. 

The two women are well drawn. Muriel, cocksure from the 
beginning, and, as her most intimate friend believes, attempting 
to enjoy the advantages of marriage while disregarding its obli- 
gations, yet has charm; Margaret, drawn as surely, but with 
softer lines, is wholly domestic and maternal, but surprizingly 
clear-thinking. The Bishop is a real person. Muriel, in her 
mocking manner, calls him “ Victorian,” but he does not entirely 
deserve it. Tanstead is a very ordinary man, no Pericles; but 
perhaps the working out of the problem in the book is of the more 
value for that; the world is full of ordinary men like Tanstead. 





Tur Fruir or THE TREE. By Hamilton Fyfe. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 





Stolen Honey 


ERE is a sentimental romance with overtones of suggestive 

melodrama. The characters are those one finds in a 
provincial stock-company, including a heavy lead, a juvenile 
lead, a virtuous star, an ingénue whose follies are daring, a 
villain with a close-cropped mustache, who in the last act proves 
himself to be a fine fellow; a character-woman whose fifty 
years peek through her thirty-year make-up, and the usual 
local talent hired for such difficult parts as native servants with 
italicized two-word speeches in pure Arabic, and Egyptian donkey- 
boys with bare legs. 

The reader justly surmises that “Stolen Honey” belongs to 
the desert school of romance; so it does, with a vengeance. The 
situations are startling as repetitions—in G minor—of similar 
situations in similar novels that have been used from time im- 
memorial. A man stationed in India, faced with the problem 
of an eighteen-year-old daughter who is shortly to join him, 
proposes marriage, by letter, to a woman whom he knew as a 
child ten years before. The daughter, a sophisticated mite, falls 
passionately in love (on the desert) with a Frenchman who is 
not a “marrying man.’ The widower suspects his virtuous 
second wife of relationships with a nice boy whose only error is 
a love for the sophisticated flapper, who doesn’t love him at all. 
In the end (this is a long book), after the widower sees his error, 
and the Frenchman asks for the daughter’s hand, the glorious 
fade-out is that of the virtuous wife whispering sweet news to 
her unsuspecting and reconciled husband. 

The book is full of thrills after the manner of “The Sheik.” 
Such a comparison, when a novel does not lend itself to criticism, 
is as much commendation as any unprejudiced reviewer may be 
expected to give. 





Sroten Honey. By Rachel Swete MacNamara. 390 pages. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 


What Became of Mr. Desmond 


TWO-SKELETON mystery with plenty of scandal let loose 

in a pale replica of an Anthony Trollope village—such is 
Nina Boyle’s “ What Became of Mr. Desmond.” The author has 
glimpsed the possibilities of contrast in silhouetting the uncanny 
mystery concerning the highly respected Mr. Desmond against the 
background of adorned domesticity and village “ characters.” 

Mr. Desmond, a tame and fussy family man, suddenly dis- 
appears while on an errand for some nails. For years not a trace 
of him can be found, until finally a skeleton is dug up. Im- 
mediately we are hot on the scent, but are disappointed to discover 
it is nothing but an anise-seed trail after all, for Mr. Desmond 
indisputably proves himself guiltless of being the corpse by turning 
up without warning on the fifteenth anniversary of his disap- 
pearance. He walks unconcernedly into a family gathering and 
kisses his wife. (“For husband and wife to kiss each other in 
public—it was unspeakable”) in a manner that shows he has 
changed and coarsened. No member of his large family has the 
courage to persevere in questioning him about his absence, and so 
the story earns its right to proceed with another skeleton, a family 
scandal, a wicked lady and a bully who is introduced a little too 
conveniently at the end. A lively tale could have been concocted 
of these ingredients if the author had mixed them with more gusto 
and less feeling of responsibility for their not being quite proper. 





Wuat Became or Mr. Desmonp. By C. Nina Boyle. New York: 


Thomas Seltzer. 





McCarty Incog. 


HEN will the murder mystery story lose its savor and the 
public’s capricious palate crave otherfare? It will be when 
the vogue for tales of adventure passes, when the story of the Ark 
and Ararat, of shipwrecked Ulysses, of Roland with his ivory horn, 
of Arthur surrounded by his paladins, ceases to thrill the child 
mind and to kindle in the adult the flame of eternal romance. 
Nowadays, Society is the princess in distress, and the knight- 
errant who delivers her after many harrowing vicissitudes wears 
the drab garb of the modern detective. 

“McCarty Incog.” tells the story of ex-Roundsman Timothy 
McCarty’s dramatic adventures in a sleepy little Cape Cod vil- 
lage. With Dennis Riordan, his chum, he has come on a fishing 
expedition. Their power-boat is wrecked by a squall. Believing 
his friend has been drowned, McCarty staggers to a hut on the 
dunes from which a light shines. He breaks down the door when 
his knock is not answered, enters and stumbles over the body of a 
beautiful woman. Clearly she has been murdered with a boat- 
hook, but by whom? 

In the guise of a retired business man, McCarty unearths many 
likely clues—rum-smugglers, gamblers, a society woman who will 
not reveal all she knows—fortunately, since “all” turns out to 
be the mere fact that she is bored with her husband. But one 
murder is not enough. The lethal boat-hook is supplemented by 
poison. Then there is a suicide to polish off neatly at the end and 
avoid such a commonplace as a trial scene. One crime of violence — 
never seems sufficient for the modern author. But Miss Ostran- 
der writes with the ease of a practised hand. Both construction 
and dialog are excellent. 





McCarry Incoc. By Isabel Ostrander. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Co $1.75. 


307 pages. 





A Room with a View 


HE Englishman sojourning on the Continent carrying his tin 

bath and his Baedeker moves in an atmosphre of respecta- 
bility quite as dense as in Tunbridge Wells. He is content as a 
rule to put up in a pension which he has reason to believe harbors 
the right kind of tourists, i. e., English of his class, whose antece- 
dents are properly vouched for. Therefore, Lucy Honeychurch, 
a girl of the upper middle class, who plays the piano rather ill, 
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“doing’’ Florence under the chaperonage of her spinster cousin, 
Charlotte Bartlett, may be excused for her dismay when she dis- 
covers that other guests, George Emerson and his old father, sim- 
ply don’t fit. They are not quite nice. It is bruited about that 
George actually works for a railway company at home. But then 
the two little elderly Miss Alans are nice, and so is Mr. Beebe, the 
English curate. George and his father, solemn men of vast pro- 
fundity, always say what they mean. They will not compromise 
with the false gods of good form, convention, tact. 

Lucy has never been kissed, but George, the pessimist, always 
a believer in direct action, feels impelled to right that unnatural 
state of affairs. He kisses her, not once but several times— 
passionate, fleeting kisses. It is very rude of him to be continually 
jumping from behind obstacles and kissing her when least ex- 
pected, and of course she doesn’t love him. To prove it beyond 
cavil she becomes engaged to Cecil Vyse, who knows Italy like 
a book. He is a beautiful man of her own class—such a superior 
person, with his gold pince-nez and Gothic features. Unfortu- 
nately (or fortunately) it never occurs to him that a man is ex- 
pected to kiss the girl to whom he becomes engaged. Several days 
after the announcement, he remembers this rather absurd con- 
vention. Most properly he asks permission and kisses her. 
Alas! It wasn’t like one of George’s. 

If Cecil is a prig and a snob, however, George is likewise prig- 
gish, and a boor to boot. Mr. Forster describes Lucy as a jeune 
fille bien élevée, so fearful and ashamed of her emotions that she 
dares not scrutinize them. Obtuse people are not necessarily 
uninteresting, but Lucy, one feels, is both. What more need be 
said? If the author’s idea was to picture the triumph of human 
passion (properly sanctioned by marriage) over the artificial caste 
system and the musty conventions of Tunbridge Wells, he has not 
succeeded in making it a sympathetic triumph. The limitations of 
all his characters are too disagreeably obvious. 


A Room witn a View. By E. M. Forster. 318 pages. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 





The Flight 


ISS HINP’S story is of Clodagh Laidlaw, beautiful and 
gifted, yoked to an attractive Philistine, Ian Strangway, and 
patiently enduring his selfish demands upon her and his complete 
lack of sympathy for any of her intellectual interests. His un- 
faithfulness at length gives her wings, and her flight from him and 
from her empty, uncongenial life takes her to an idyllic island in 
the Mediterranean, where she finds inspiration and unselfish 
sympathy, and this makes her realize that she has never loved Ian. 
Her plan to devote her life to music, however, is dashed by a sud- 
den turn of events that sends her home again. 

“The Flight” fails to fulfil the promise shown in Miss Hine’s 
earlier novel, “Torquil’s Success.” Torquil was well conceived 
and unconventionally drawn, for a romantic character; we see 
neither Ian nor Clodagh half so clearly, tho the portrait of the 
tyrannical Lady Strangways, sketched in almost casually, is an 
amazingly clever bit of work. But there is real charm in the 
second half of the book; one feels with Clodagh the enchantment of 
the lovely, lazy island of Siris and knows a quick sympathy for her 
tentative gropings after the answer to her problems. 


Tur Fucut. By Muriel Hine. 357 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. 





Mainspring 

HE “Princess,” for so Bridget called her godmother, had 

hoped to serve art as her master, but at the age of twenty-two, 
owing to an inherited ailment, had to renounce her ambition. It 
almost killed her. When she discovered in Bridget, however, the 
promise of all that which had been unfulfilled in her own life, she 
knew that vicarious self-expression could be hers in the work 
Bridget was to do—provided her material welfare was settled. 
This was done. Bridget, therefore, when her school-days were 
over, spent two years in Paris. Then her beloved sister Ann 


| 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


SEEING THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


By John T. Faris 


History lives again for the traveler per- 
sonally conducted by Dr. Faris, via the 
book route, through the cities and prairies, 
mountains and waterways of the vigorous 
Middle West. A fascinating revelation of 
this great “inland empire” which has 
played so picturesque a part in our past 
and present-day development. This new 
volume is sure to be an attractive addition 
to Dr. Faris’ popular Travel Series. 
Frontispiece in Color and 91 Doubletone 
Illustrations. Octavo. $5.00 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE By George Leland Hunter 


Author of “Decorative Textiles” now out of print and selling at a premium. 

30 Color Plates, Over 450 Pages Illustrating, in Black and White, More Than 900 Pieces 
of the World’s Most Famous Furniture. 

A thorough treatment by an authority of the Decorative Furniture of all periods from 
that of early Egypt and Assyria to the present day. Includes high-class walnut, mahog- 
any and satin-wood furniture as well as lacquered, painted and gilded. Mr. Hunter’s 
text supplies a descriptive background for each chapter and develops the historical 
sequence of furniture design, accentuating relations never before made clear. $25 00 


RICHMOND: ITs PEOPLE ANDITS STORY 


By Mary Newton Stanard 


With unusual facilities in her own wide knowledge and that of her husband, the Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Historical Society, Mis. Stanard has written a remarkable chronicle 
of Richmond, the Historic Center of the South. To the stirring events of its history, 
among the most dramatic in the history of America, the author does full justice, at the 
same time preserving its characteristic atmosphere of charm and leisurely growth. 
An attractive feature of the volume is the great number of pictures never before pub- 
lished. 83 Illustrations. Octavo. $3.50 


My JourRNEY ROUND THE WoRLD 


By Alfred Viscount Northcliffe 


Lord Northcliffe’s diary of his famous World Tour, edited by his two brothers, Cecil and 
St. John Harmsworth. His own impressions, jotted down on train and liner, the book 
reveals the personality of the great journalist more clearly than any biography. 320 
Pages with index. Frontispiece of author and map. $4.00 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


By Patrick Braybrooke 


With an Introduction by Arthur F. Thorn. An interpretation of the life and writings 
of G. K. Chesterton by one of his kinsmen who knows him intimately. Fills the longfelt 
need of a survey of the work of this most prolific and, in many senses, most interesting of 
contemporary writers. Frontispiece. Octavo. $2.00 


THE ART SPIRIT 


Compiled by Margery Austen Ryerson. Robert Henri is unquestionably one of the 
most powerful influences in American Art to-day. This book will give both art student 
and art lover a knowledge of the whole system of art of this foremost of American figure 
painters. Thoroughly practical. $2.00 


A GUIDEFOR THEGREEDY: ByaGreedy Woman 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Being a new and Revised Edition of ‘‘The Feasts of Autolycus.’’ 


A feast of good reading about good eating. For the gourmet of belles lettres here is a 
veritable romance of cookery, ‘‘a guide to the Beauty, the Poetry that exists in the 
perfect dish even as in the masterpiece of a Titian ora Swinburne.”’ Octavo. $2.00 


THE GREAT MOMENT By Elinor Glyn 


A dramatic story of The Great Moment in the life of every woman—and how it came to 
Nadine Pelham; in whose dual nature English and Gypsy blood fought for supremacy. 
A distinct Glyn departure—an American story, inspired by her life in this country. $2.00 


Not IN OuR STARS By Michael Maurice 


Unique in the annals of literature. The singular story of a man who lives his life back- 
wards. In a prison cell, ignorant of the circumstances that brought him there, Felix 
Menzies finds himself living not the day after but the day before, and so on, back through 
dramatic happenings, till a strange complication of love and rivalry is laid bare. $2.00 


SpooKY HOLLOW By Carolyn, Wells 


The New ‘‘Fleming Stone’”’ Story 
Will challenge the best wits of detective-story fans and congeal the blood of all lovers of 
the ‘‘spooky.” $2.00 


GLADYS By J. Morgan-de- Groot 


An impelling story of the revolt of a beautiful, imperious girl against the marriage vows. 
Many restless modern women will find a prototype in Gladys Starbank. $2.00 








By Robert Henri 


At All Bookstores 


J. 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
LONDON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Se 
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joined her and both settled down in London at their respective 
professions—art and letters. 

This unusual story of how not only they, but the “ Princess”’ as 
well, with other members of their families, worked out the various 
problems of their lives, or were overwhelmed by them, is the 
nucleus around which this human document is built. “ Main- 
spring,” the author contends, is that force in our lives which 
makes for achievement, overriding happiness by suffering in 
order that self-expression may prevail. For is not the motive 
power of all artistic creation to be found in spiritual experience? 
In its struggle against environment, how far can humanity go? 
Are our qualities innate or acquired? Do we really live by taking 
thought for the morrow, or in dogged resistance against blind 
tate? This book answers—successfully or not, according to the 
mind of the reader—these problems in the career of Bridget, who, 
for nine years, struggled, if not always valiantly, still always 
humanly, before she made up her mind regarding her choice of the 
gifts life offered her. 

This story is above the average of the season’s output because, 
in spite of the sardonic attitude often taken by the author, her 
characters are vitally alive. It is not a pleasant book to read. It 
is more important than that. It is an absorbing biography of two 
English girls, both of whom embody twentieth-century problems 
and show just how far the human mind may go in its rebellion 
against inheritance. 

Marnsprine. By V. H. Friedlaender. 426 pages. New Yorks Ge. 
Putnam’s Sons. 








Sir or Madam 


IGHT, fluffy comedy is Berta Ruck’s latest love story, “Sir 

or Madam,” but it has been made about ten times too long. 

One-tenth as long, and the pleasure of the reader would be magni- 

fied tenfold. Alas, that that best friend of a parlous writer, the 

blue pencil, could not have cut away the interminable well-bred 
parenthetical chatter and let the story come clear! 

Sir Ralph Wellalone, a young bachelor, woman-shy, residing on 
his country estate, engages a chauffeur named Smith; and Smith, 
having been shown to his room over the garage, doffs his uniform 
and is revealed to the embarrassed reader as a girl—as the Honor- 
able Guelda Rhos. It is not that Guelda has any designs on Sir 
Ralph. She does not even know him. It is only her madcap idea 
of an escapade, but it is this reviewer’s idea of a stiff dose to swal- 
low. The reader will say, “Well, she (meaning the author) will 
have to be mighty careful.” Credulity is bound to crack. The 
plot starts off on thin ice, and there’s to be nearly four hundred 
pages of it—acres and acres of thin ice. If Guelda had fooled only 
the men, it wouldn’t be quite so bad, but she fooled the women, 
too. And several even fell in love with “him.” Still, the improba- 
bility may almost be forgiven, since it leads on to a situation of 
delightful whimsy, as when “ Smith,” returning to the garage late 
at night in the feminine apparel of Guelda, thereby compromises 
“himself” and is properly sacked for the company “he’’ receives. 
A satisfying climax follows apace. 

Sir on Mapam. By Berta Ruck. Frontispiece by Edward C. Caswell. 
372 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 





King of the Castle 


ERE is a leisurely tale that, altho it ambles along at too slow 
a gait, gets sidetracked at every other turn, and stretches 
the reader’s credulity unmercifully, is charmingly written. It has 
a flavor of Dickens here and there, a touch of Barrie’s whimsy now 
and then, and so, despite its improbability and deliberate manner, 
is thoroughly enjoyable. A real yet delicate humor peeps through 
its stodginess—for it is, regrettably, a bit stodgy—and saves many 
a chapter from dryness. The account of Ezekiel Squance on the 
golf-links, for instance, provokes audible chuckles. 
The plot, a slim affair, is approached through the angle of 
Christopher Furlong, elderly and dignified lawyer, and his even 
more elderly and dignified clerk, Ezekiel. Furlong’s beautiful 


young client, Lady Oxborrow, is forced to remarry within two 
years or, according to the will of her late husband, lose her fortune. 
Now, Nancy Oxborrow has no desire to marry again, is sure she 
can never fall in love, but must keep this world’s goods for the 
sake of the charities she is upholding. Furlong arranges a marriage 
for her with Captain O’Ferrall, a captivating young Irishman who 
has fallen in love with her at first sight. It is to be only a marriage 
in name, but it must appear to be a close and happy union in every 
way. ‘There is an opposing faction to whom the money would 
have gone in case of no marriage, and this faction must be com- 
pletely hoodwinked. And here comes the first improbability. 
We do not believe for an instant that two thoroughly alive, young 
and attractive people, who appeal to each other, could live together 
as did Nancy and Colin for months. And what was the matter 
with Nancy, that she held herself so aloof? ‘The third insult to our 
reasoning apparatus is Ezekiel as valet. We can not see that it was 
necessary to pluck him from the law office, his niche for fifty- 
three years, and make him press trousers and draw baths for 
O’Ferrall as an aid and abetment to the marriage of convenience. 
However, the last two chapters, the chronicle of Nancy’s sur-, 
render, are so delightful that we forgive the gymnastics to which: 
plausibility has been put. 


Kine or tHe Castir. By Keble Howard. Boston: Small, Maynard 
&-Co. $1.90. 





West | 


EST! belongs to a class of books for which there is a real 

need—the straightforward story told simply without the 
slightest hint that the author has lately been reading psycho- 
analysis. Unfortunately, it is a very poor example of this type of 
book. Mr. Seltzer sets out to prove how inapplicable the princi- 
ples of a conventional Eastern girl are to the West, ‘‘a country 
in which law is not firmly established.” He sets his stage with 
the West of the movies, that West which “the Creator has 
touched with a lavish, generous hand,” where cowboys who are 
“bonnie men of muscle and brawn and steel and fire’”’ fight it 
out with Steel Brannon, ranch boss, for the hero, and Satan Lat- 
timer, king of horse thieves and seducer of women, for the villain. 
Josephine Hamilton, the conventional Eastern girl, who arrives 
on the scene to visit her friend, Betty Lawson, is a completely 
unconvincing character, and at the end of the book she is less 
vivid than at the beginning, if such a thing is possible. The 
conversation between the two girls, particularly in the early chap- 
ters, is prudish and has little in common with actual conversa- 
tion. There is always a place for a well-written dramatic-action 
story of the West, but Mr. Seltzer has not yet mastered the art of 
creating such a romance. 


West! By Charles A. Seltzer. New York: The Century Company. 





The Subconscious Courtship 


N SPITE of the title, there is nothing in the least Freudian 
about Berta Ruck’s latest novel, “The Subconscious Court- 
ship.” No flapper need be afraid to leave it lying about where 
Grandmother may find it, for there is nothing in it that will 
bring the blush of shame to the dear old lady’s cheek. According 
to the author’s theory, all courtships begin by being subconscious, 
which is only another way of saying that the two parties to the 
courtship begin to love each other long before they are aware of it. 
As nine novels out of ten are based upon this very idea, it can 
scarcely be called a new one. The novelty in this particular case 
is that the marriage takes place before the courtship begins. 
Clover Elphinstone is a beautiful young widow, head and sole 
surviving member of the successful firm of Elphinstone Brothers. 
She is pursued by a swarm of suitors, but she does not want to 
marry any of them. Their attentions distract her mind from her 
business, but she does not know how to get rid of them. So 
long as she is unmarried, they, or others like them, will continue 
to hover about her. She solves the problem by persuading 
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Harry Carmichael, a young inventor whom she has met only once, 
to marry her in return for her help in placing his invention on the 
market. It is to be a business partnership pure and simple, 
a marriage in name only. 

The plan works very well indeed—for a short time. Then 
their subconscious minds—or perhaps one should say subcon- 
scious hearts—take a hand in the game, and they fall in love with 
each other. That complicates matters, for each of them feels in 
honor bound to keep to the letter of their compact and speak no 
word of love. Needless to say, everything turns out all right in 
the last chapter. The story is told with the sprightly humor 
which Berta Ruck’s many admirers know so well. 





Tur Susconscious Courtsuip. By Berta Ruck. Frontispiece by 
Edward C. Caswell. 346 pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 





O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories 


HERE is no art-form older than that of the short story. Tales 
of the gods were related as soon as there were any gods about 
whom tales could be told. Every tribe, every nation, has its myths 
and its folk-lore, and these are all short stories, several of them 
being sometimes grouped around the figure of some god or hero, 
yery much as in later days they were to be grouped, for instance, 
around the figure of a certain Mr. Sherlock Holmes. In the days 
of Egypt’s power, there were short stories so high in favor that the 
scribes wrote them down, tales we can now read in Maspero’s 
translation, even as Tut-ankh-Amen may perhaps have read 
some of them more than three thousand years ago. Govern- 
ments and fashions change; but the triangle story, the story of the 
brave youth who won the princess, the story of a wife’s devotion, 
the story of adventures in strange lands, were all popular in his 
day, just as they are in ours. And now, in the latest volume of the 
O. Henry Memorial Award prize stories, selected by a Committee 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences, we have the fine flower of this 
ancient art, as it blossomed in the work of American authors pub- 
lished in American magazines during the year 1922. 

For the reader interested in the art of fiction writing, perhaps 
the most striking thing about this new volume is the generally 
high standard of technical excellence the stories display, particu- 
larly in the matter of construction. But with recognition of this 
technical excellence comes a doubt as to whether it has not been 
given an undue importance, doubt as to whether it is not develop- 
ing a certain rigidity. With scarcely an exception, the form is 
better than the content.. They are all good stories, the sixteen 
tales in this volume; but when one remembers the mass of material 
out of which they were culled, it is difficult not to feel a faint sense 
of disappointment at not finding more of real significance. 

The place of honor is held by Irvin Cobb’s “Snake Doctor,” the 
Committee’s unanimous choice as the best story of the year, a tale 
more nearly akin to its author’s admirable “Belled Buzzard” 
than anything he has written in some time. It is a Southern 
story, very interesting in its depiction of the pitiful victim of the 


murderer upon whom vengeance fell so quickly, and of the region | 


where it all happened. “Innocence,” by Rose Wilder Lane, which 
won the second prize, is quite remarkable as an achievement in 
technique. We see and know only what the child Mary Alice saw 
and knew, yet the impression we receive is one totally different 
from hers. A third prize—for the best story under three thousand 
words—has this year been added, and awarded to F. R. Buck- 
ley for his ingenious tale of the “ Gold-Mounted Guns.” 

It is not possible here to give separate consideration to each 
of the stories, but a word must be said for Mary Heaton Vorse’s 
“Twilight of the God,” a really thoughtful, well-told tale of con- 
siderable substance, showing that sense of life’s ironies only too 
often absent from American fiction. The collection is valuable for 
those who wish to know something of what is being done in the 
field of the short story, yet who find it impossible to read more 
than a few of the many magazines in which such stories appear. 
Chosen by 
Doubleday, 





O. Henry Memorra, Awarp Prize Stories or 1922. 
the Society of Arts and Sciences. 260 pages. New York: 
Page & Co. $1.90. 





| New York 


DOCTOR NYE 


Joseph C. Lincoln’s “best book,” 
says William Lyon Phelps. Filled 


with characteristic humor. $2.00 


FIRES OF 
AMBITION 


The career in society and business 
of Mary Ryan as only George 
Gibbs could tell it. $2.00 


MONSIEUR 
JONQUELLE 


By Melville Davisson Post. ‘The 
experiences of a Prefect of 
Police of Paris. $2.00 


NOWHERE ELSE IN 


THE WORLD 
This new novel by Jay William 
Hudson, author of “Abbe Pierre,” 
tells of a soul in revolt against the 
America of today. $2.00. Sept. 28. 


31 STORIES 


Each of Thirty and one famous 
living British authors have con- 
tributed to this volume one of 
their best stories. $2.50. Sept. 28. 


NORTH OF 36 


Emerson Hough’s romance of 
the blazing of that historic 
cattle trail from Texas to Kansas. 

$2.00 


THE RIVER TRAIL 


A virile chronicle of the Cana- 
dian Northwest Mounted Police, 
by Laurie Y. Erskine. $1.75 


FRIDAY TO 
MONDAY 


By William Garrett. The tale 
of a week-end tense with mysteri- 
ous danger and amazing action. 

$2.00 


MADAME CLAIRE 


By Susan Ertz. Madame Claire, 
shrewd, lovable and wise, is 
one of the most delightful char- 
acters of modern fiction. $2.00 


THE MINE WITH 
THE IRON DOOR 


Harold Bell Wright's glorious 
romance of the Arizona moun- 
tains and deserts. $2.00 





AMERICAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By Grant Overton. The most interest- 
ing book about books and authors 
of the year—a discussion of leading 


authors, their lives and works, and 
a guide to the publications of the 


season. Published jointly by Doran, 
Doubleday, Scribner, and Appleton. 
At all booksellers, or will be sent by 
the publishers upon receipt of 50 
cents. Ready September 28 





IN QUEST OF 
EL DORADO 


Stephen Graham who followed 
the routes of the discoverers of 
the new world writes zestfully 
of his travels. $2.00. Oct. 


AUDACIOUS 
ANGLES ON CHINA 


Elsie McCormick’s delightful 
chronicle reveals the irresistibly 
funny side of life in the Orient. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


INDIA IN 
FERMENT 


Claude H. Van Tyne presents 
first-hand facts and opinions 
concerning India’s unrest. $2.00 


LADY ROSE 
WEIGALL 


By Rachel Weigall. A delight- 
ful life story full of intimate 
glimpses of great Victorians. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


LIFE AND CONFES- 
SIONS OF A 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


G. Stanley Hall, one of our most 
famous psychologists, frankly 
surveys his life and explains its 
meaning. Illustrated. $5.00 


CHRIST OR MARS? 


Will Irwin’s book strikes a new 
note in the movement to insure 
the world’s peace. $1.50 


CURES 
James J. Walsh. M. D., LL. D., 


traces the succession of ‘“‘cures” 
evolved for human ills. $2.00 


THE REAL STORY 
OF THE PIRATE 


By A. Hyatt Verrill, The com- 
plete story of the sea robbers 
from the earliest times down to 
the present. Illustrated. $2.50 


BOOKS FOR MEN 
AND BOYS 


Send for free catalog of books 
that men and boys will enjoy— 
books of adventure, of sport, 
of the sea—stories full of action 
and excitement. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


D. Appleton and Company 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Please send me your illustrated 
monthly bulletin about new books 
and authors to help me pick good 
books to read. 


IN ATOM parte cine Soe cernsneenste 
WAdress.arge noes 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


London 


From 
the 


Fall | 
List | 


MACMILLA 
The Thing at 
Their Heels 


By 
Harrington Hext 


Deirdre 


By 
James Stephens 


A whimsical tale of Irish 
folklore, of love, beauty and 
loyalty. $2.50 


Intensely dramatic and mys- 
tifying is this new story by 
the author of ‘““Number 87.” 

$2.00 


Uncanny 


Stories 


By 
May Sinclair 


Fantastica 


By 
Robert Nichols 


Seven short stories of strange 
manifestations of the invisible 
world. Probable price $2.00 


Three symbolic, fantastic tales 
told with invention and au- 
dacity. Probable price $2.00 


Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics 


Edited by 
Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith 


Originally published at $8.00, it is now obtainable in this 
reprint edition at $3.00 


At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 





Is There a 


Your Town? 


VERY book advertised in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review is on sale in book- 
stores throughout the country, and should be 

obtainable at your local bookstore. 


Bookstore in 





If by chance there is no bookstore in your com- 
munity, or if your dealer is out of stock, write to the 
Bookstore Department of the International Book 
Review and we will gladly refer you to the nearest 
book center where you may obtain the newest and 
most worth-while books. 


There is a wealth of interest and entertainment for 
the book lover in the advertisements of the new book 
publishers. In these pages, for example, many of 
the leading publishers announce their latest 
publications. Read what they have to say—write 
for their new catalogs—ask your dealer to supply 
you with their books. Or, if there is no dealer at 
hand, 


Address: Bookstore Department 
ThefiteraryDigest 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


354 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Five Nights at the Five Pines 


APE COD, with its quaint, reticent inhabitants, is tne scene 

of “Five Nights at the Five Pines,” a story of mystery. To 

buy any house unseen takes courage; to buy one reported to have 

“strange goin’ ons” takes such as few possess. Mrs. Curdy and 

her husband were of the few. They had no sooner arrived than 

Mr. Curdy was called back to New York, and his wife was left to 
face five nights alone in the old white house. 

The Old Captain had lived there, and his son, the New Captain; 
also Mattie, a waif cast up by the sea and named for the ship from 
which she had come. She had been taken into the Old Captain’s 
family as a baby; and when she grew up the New Captain had 
fallen in love with her, but his mother had refused to hear of their 
marriage. When death claimed him, after many years, and he 
went forth to test the truth of his occult studies, he willed the 
house away from Mattie, now an old woman, and left her unpro- 
vided for, a village charge. Driven to despair by the knowledge 
that the house, her only shelter, had been sold to the Curdys, 
Mattie went clamming one day, and only a drifting boat was left 


| to mark the place where she had been. 


‘ven during Mrs. Curdy’s first night at Five Pines, before her 
husband is called back to New York, there are strange manifesta- 
tions. After his departure they increase: a message addrest to 
Mrs. Curdy from Mattie and fluttering from a book carelessly 
opened; tortured, restless footsteps ascending and descending the 


_ stairs all night long; lights appearing in mysterious places; the 


“mind picture” of a murder. Then the solution, pathetic enough. 


| The author has contrived a clever compounding of the real and 


the apparently supernatural. The characters are well drawn and 
stand out vividly against the harsh New England background. 


_ The style has a wistful charm that fits well the subject matter. 





Five Nicuts Av THE Five Pres. 
Century Co. 


By Avery Gaul New York: The 





Mark Gray’s Heritage 


HE heritage of Mark Gray seems to resemble that of the 
bad baronets of Ruddigore: like them, he, apparently, 


Despite his best endeavor, 
Shall do one crime, or more, 
Once, every day, forever! 
This doom he can’t defy, 
However he may try, 


| for he is proved, alas! to come of a stock as wild and free as the 
| plains of the Far West, “with a will as uncircumscribed as the 
_ winds themselves,’ and so does not fit well mto the Quaker 


environment in which he has been reared. 

It is perhaps not fair to treat lightly the author’s sincere at- 
tempt to write a novel of spiritual struggle and conquest, but the 
temptation to do so is strong when one considers the conversa- 
tion of these present-day Quakers. Mark Gray must seem to— 
any but the most determinedly sympathetic reader a comic 
opera absurdity when the author persists in putting into his 
mouth such speeches as, “ Perchance I may be able to aid thee, 
friend, for my trade is that of a mechanic, and I labor much over 
disabled motor cars.” 

The heroine is unbelievably saintly and demure, and inde- 
fatigable in quoting Scripture. It is only in the minor characters 
that one finds any semblance of reality: Hibbard, the villain’s 
friend, usually talks and behaves like a human being, and Flash, 


the manager of “ Bull’? Durham, professional wrestler, is the 


best bit of character drawing in the book. “The Bull” himself 
is refreshing, if too highly colored, in the opening chapters; but 
at the end he becomes almost as incredibly virtuous as the 
Quakers. The book has such conspicuous faults that its good 
intentions are apt to be entirely overlooked. 





Mark Gray’s Herirace. By Eliot H. Robinson. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.90. 
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This Autumn’s Book-Avalanche 


(Continued from page 14) 


by Frank Roy Fraprie; and “The Spell of Norway,” by Will S. 
Monroe; “Galapagos, World’s End,” by William Beebe; and 
“Voyaging Southward from the Strait of Magellan,” by Rockwell 
Kent. 

“We'll take biography next,”’ announced Mr. Gentle Reader 
when our collection of travel books had been made. 

“Shall we begin at home or abroad?” I asked. And, without 
waiting for the question to be answered, I pulled out the first 
volume that came to hand. The title read, “The Emperor 
Nicholas II as I Knew Him,” by Major-General Sir John Hanbury 
Williams, K.C.B., who was chief of the British Ministry in Russia, 
1914-1917. The next book, perhaps more a volume of reminis- 
cences than actual biography, since it was of many persons in 
many parts of the world, Tolstoy, for instance, and William Morris 
and Stepniak, was by James Mavor. The author called the book 
“My Window on the Street of the World.” The third book 
brought us back to Russia, and a little more cheerfully. It was 
“The Memoirs of Cay. Enrico Cacchetti, the Master of the Rus- 
sian Ballet,” by Olga Racster, with a preface by Anna Pavlova. 
And it seemed as if we could not escape from Russia, for the next 
find, back to the gloomy side, too, was “ Memories of the Russian 
Court,” by Anna Viroubova. 

Fortunately the succeeding book brought us home, for altho we 
were afraid we might be hauled back to Russia—the land of the 
late Tsar and the present twin Tsars seems to be so much the vogue 
just now—we wanted at least a moment’s respite. The first 
American book was “ My Forty Years in New York,” by the Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. The following volume was of France— 
“The Life of Pierre and Marie Curie,” by Marie Curie, trans- 
lated by Charlotte and Vernon Kellogg. And as something of 
a companion volume, tho only bound by the mutual tricolor, 
we placed “ Victor Hugo: His Work and Love,” by Andrew C. P. 
Haggard; and then, by jumping across the Channel, “ Lord Rose- 
bery: A Critical and Biographical Study,” by E. T. Raymond. 
And after this abroad, what better than to come home with “The 
New Henry Ford,” by Allan L. Benson, and “The Life of an 
American Sailor: Admiral William Hemsley Emory”? Admiral 
Albert Cleaves did the editing of the latter, taking his material 
from the letters and memoirs of his brother officer. 

“Oh, here’s something about music!” exclaimed Mrs. Gentle 
Reader. “It’s ‘My Long Life in Music,’ by Professor Leopold 
Auer, the violinist.” 

“And here,” said I, not without some venom, “is a nice col- 
lection of thumbnail biographies—with a little criticism also, it 
would seem—of some thirty-odd of the gentlemen who are 
making us all this work és 

“Meaning the authors?” interrupted Mr. Gentle Reader. 

“Just that,” I answered. “The book is called ‘The Gods of 
Grub Street,’ and it is by A. St. John Adcock.” 

“And also of authors—at least, of one author—part bio- 
graphical and partly critical (it is labeled ‘A Critical Study’) 








is ‘Leonid Andreyev,’” put in Mr. Gentle Reader. “It is by 
Alexander Kaun.” 
“But this one is unique,” called out his wife. “It is Dr. G. 


d+9) 


Stanley Hall’s autobiography, ‘ Life and Letters of a Psychologist. 

“Sort of ‘Master, heal thyself’?” I asked. 

But before the lady could explain whether or not that had been 
her meaning—of course, she got the hint from the publisher’s 
notice—I had pulled out “Lady Rose Weigall,” by Rachel 
Weigall; and “De Senectute,” by Frederic Harrison; and 


“Memories of Later Years,’ by Oscar Browning; “Letters of 


Samuel Johnson,” edited by George Birbeck Hill; “Pink Teas 
and Politics,’ being a volume of memoirs by Mrs. J. Borden 
Harrison; “Mid-West Portraits,’ by Harry Hansen, whose in- 
terest is in those men and women who put the Mid-West on the 
literary map; and, not the least interesting of all, Charles W. 
Eliot’s “Harvard Memories.” 

“Does ‘man’s inhumanity to man’ consist in writing about 


him or in not writing about him?” J asked peevishly, as I straight- 
ened up to stretch and get a breath of air. 

“Don’t think you are done yet,’ admonished Mrs. Gentle 
Reader. And for the moment I hated both her and her husband. 
But as the latter came to my rescue, I relented a little. 

“Here is a man who is all linked up with Egypt and Abyssinia 
and Lord Kitchener, and battles with Arabs. It is called ‘Social 
and Diplomatic Memories, 1894-1901.’ It is by the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Rennell Rodd, G. C. B. And here is another big man,” 
he went on. “Theodore Roosevelt,” but this time seen through 
the English eyes of Lord Charnwood. You remember his ‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln’?” But before I could answer, Mrs. Gentle Reader 
was calling out that she had come across another music book— 
“My Musical Life,” by. Walter Damrosch. 

“You might add to it ‘Some Victorian Women,’ a book of 
reminiscences, by Harry Furniss,” I suggested, since among the 
women were Mary Anderson and Lily Langtry, who at least 
were of the stage. 

“What about ‘Men and Animals,’ which the author, Carl E. 
Akeley, calls ‘An Autobiography’?” asked Mr. Gentle Reader, 
quite irrelevantly. 

“Or ‘Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman,’ by Dr. 
Robert McElroy?” I asked. “The book has been three years in 
the making, the publishers say; it is in two volumes, and the 
author had the cooperation of Mrs. Preston, who was President 
Cleveland’s wife. And here is another Lincoln book, ‘In the 
Footsteps of the Lincolns,’ by Ida Tarbell; and Lafcadio Hearn’s 
‘Two Years in the French West Indies’; and General T. Allen’s 
‘My Rhineland Journal’; and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘My Garden 
of Memory,’ all very different, and all of which must be very 
interesting.” 

“Ves,” returned my host. “The fall list of biography and 
autobiography is unusually good.’’ And I was ready to agree 
as we added “ Richard Olney and His Public Service,” by Henry 
James, Jr.; “Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor,’ by Henry 
Holt; “Remembered Yesterdays,” by Robert Underwood John- 
son; “My Mission to Russia and Other Diplomatic Memories,” 
by Sir George Buchanan, last British Ambassador to Russia; “ Lady 
Henry Somerset,” by Kathleen Fitzpatric; “Some Newspapers 
and Newspapermen,” by Oswald Garrison Villard; “Memoirs 
of an Ambassador,” by Freiherr von Schoen, German Ambassador 
in Paris in 1914; “Memories of an Active Life,” by Charles R. 
Flint; “Boston Days of William Norris Hunt,” by Martha A. S. 
Shannon; and “William Jennings Bryany’ by Wayne C. W. 
Williams. 

“The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill’s ‘The World Crisis, 
1915,’ ought to do to lead off with in History,” said Mr. Gentle 
Reader. 

“Very well,” I said. “And I should imagine that Professor 
Olmstead’s ‘History of Assyria’ would also be interesting, altho 
for different reasons.” After this we got to work piling up the 
history books without much comment. 

The first book that came to my hand was “ Myself and a Few 
Moros,” by Lieutenant Colonel Sydney A. Cloman, U. S. Army; 
after that came Professor Jesse Wallace Hughan’s “A Study of Inter- 
national Government”; Professor Arthur E. Monroe’s “ Monetary 
Theory Before Adam Smith”; Poultney Bigelow’s “ Japan and Her 
Colonies”; “The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923,” by Pro- 
fessor Walter Alison Phillips, of the University of Dublin; the 
revised edition of Professor Charles Downer Hazen’s “Europe 
Since 1915”; our War of Independence seen through English 
eyes—H. E. Egerton’s “The American Revolution”; “Mexico, 
an Interpretation,’ by Carleton Beals; “Young India,” by 
Mahatma Gandhi; “The Genesis of the War,” by the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Asquith; “The Mexican Nation: A History,’ by Pro- 
fessor Herbert Priestley, and Professor Charles H. Mcllwain’s 
“The American Revolution.” 

Other volumes on historical subjects were: “Wonders of the 
Past,” with a distinguished list of contributors, and edited by 
J. A. Harmerton; “The German Revolution and After,” by 
Heinrich Strobel; “A New History of the Nations,” in eight 
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volumes, edited by John Buchan; “The Pioneer West,” edited 
by John Lewis French; “The Fascist Movement in Italian Life,” 
by Dr. Pietro Gorgolini; “ British-American Relations,” by 
J. D. Whelpley, and “The Merchant Marine,” by E. Keble 
Chatterton, late Lieutenant-Commander R. INGE Vere 

For our “Miscellaneous” shelves we took up first Religion, 
ranging the books in a sedate row. The titles were: “The Dis- 
covery of God,” by Basil King; “ Christianity and Social Science: 
A Challenge to the Church,” by Professor Charles H. Ellwood; 
“Tonatius Loyola,’ by Henry Dwight Sedgwick; “Folklore in 
the Old Testament,” by Sir James George Frazer, F.R.S.; “ Con- 
servatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method,” by Professor A. B. 
Wolfe: Georges Berguer’s “Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus”; 
Rollin Lynde Hartt’s “The Man Himself: The Nazarene”; 
“Erasmus,” by Dr. Preserved Smith; “The Thomas Jefferson 
Bible,” edited by Henry E. Jackson; “More Twice Born Men,” 
by Harold Begbie; “Our Physical Heritage in Christ,’ by Ken- 
neth Mackensie, D.D.; and “The Story of the Bible,” by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. 

The remainder of our assortment had to be classified as “ Mis- 
cellaneous” in earnest, and the first books to come to hand here 
were volumes Three and Four of “ The History of Art,” translated 
from the French of Elie Faure by Walter Pach; “Foundations of 
the Modern Commonwealth,” by A. N. Holcombe; P. A. Martin’s 
“The Republics of Latin America”; “The Book of the Indian,” 
by Hamlin Garland and Frederic Remington; “From Immigrant 
to Inventor” (largely autobiographical), by Professor Michael 
Pupin; “Mankind at the Crossroads,” by Professor E. M. East; 
William Lyon Phelps’s “As I Like It”; “ Rembrandt and His 
School,” by Professor John C. Van Dyke; “ American Artists,” 
by Royal Cortissoz; “The Great Game of Politics,’ by Frank 
R. Kent; “The Case for Prohibition,” by Clarence True Wilson, 
D.D., and Deets Pickett; “ Gilbert Keith Chesterton,” by Patrick 
Braybrooke; Captain David Bone’s “ The Lookout Man”; 
“Social Life Among the Insects,” by Professor William Morton 
Wheeler; Professor Walter Thompson’s “Federal Centraliza- 
tion”; “Cures,” by James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D.; “The Con- 
trol of the Social Mind,” by Dean Arland D. Weeks; “English 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” by Professors G. R. Elliott 
and Norman Foster; “Strenuous Americans,” by Roy F. Dibble, 
and “My Crystal Ball,” by Elizabeth Marbury. 

Other books for our “Grab-Bag,” as we soon came to call this 
heterogeneous assortment, were: “ Pious Opinions,” by Sir Charles 
Biron; “Dramatis Persone,” by Arthur Symons; a volume sure 
to be captivating by Samuel McChord Crothers, entitled “The 
Cheerful Giver’; and also sure to be captivating, “The Praise of 
Folly,” by Bliss Perry; “Stephen Crane: A Study in American 
Letters,” by Thomas Beer; by Max Beerbohm, “Yet Again”; 
“The Presbyterian Child,’ by Joseph Hergesheimer; and “The 
Story of the World’s Literature,” by John Albert Macy. 

Just when we thought we had attended to everything of prime 
importance, we stumbled upon three large volumes bearing the 
noted name of John Drinkwater and containing the cream of all 
the great books of the past, under the title “The Outline of Lit- 
erature’ Then some one else dug out Sir William Orpen’s 
“The Outline of Art,” and by the side of its two finely illustrated 
volumes we later placed Carolyn Wells’s “Outline of Humor.” 
On the same shelf went “ What Is Man?” a new volume by J. Ar- 
thur Thomson, author of the “Outline of Science.” Philip Gued- 
alla’s “Masters and Men,” a volume of pithy character sketches 
after the manner of his “The Second Empire,” also demanded 
attention. 

“Can we afford to neglect anything written by Theodore 
Dreiser?” asked Mr. Gentle Reader. “Here is ‘The Color of a 
Great City,’ a book of his vivid sketches of NewYork social life, 
with thirty-eight fine illustrations. And how about ‘ The Nuptial 
Flight,” by Edgar Lee Masters, the Spoon River Anthology man?” 

“But we were all through with fiction!” protested Mrs. Gentle 

{eader. 

“There is always room for one more good novel,” replied her 

husband, sententiously. 


“Very well, then,” retorted the lady; here is another armful of 
fiction for you.” 

So saying, she pulled from under an overhanging ledge two 
brand-new books by Rafael Sabatini—“ Fortune’s Fool,” a ro- 
mance of London in Restoration days, and “The Banner of the 
Bull,” containing three episodes in the career of Caesar Borgia. 
And tumbling after these came Herbert Quick’s “The Hawkeye,” 
a story of the generation that followed “ Vandemark’s Folly.” 
Also “ Love’s Pilgrim,” by J. D. Beresford, and “ Found Money,” 
by George A. Birmingham, the English humorist. We discovered, 
too, that we had overlooked “Sir John Dering,” Jeffery Farnol’s 
new romantic novel of old England in the days of curled perukes 
and buckled shoes, and that A. S. M. Hutchinson, author of “If 
Winter Comes,” was on hand with a collection of tales called “The 
Eighth Wonder and Other Stories.” Mary S. Watts, the mother 
of “Nathan Burke,” also was gladly admitted with her new 
American novel, “Luther Nichols.” 

Of course, these were not all of the books, not even a small 
fraction of those which the autumn avalanche had brought down 
about our ears. But an end had to be made some time, and we 
were ready to knock off for the day—that is to say, Mr. Gentle 
Reader and I were ready—when Mrs. Gentle Reader wailed, 
“We’ve forgotten the children!” And so we had. Not a 
“Juvenile” had we put on the shelves! But the error could be 
rectified, and again we set to work. 

“Well, if here isn’t one of the friends of my childhood!” cried 
Mrs. Gentle Reader as she held the first book up to view. And 
it had been a friend of all of us, Anna Sewell’s “Black Beauty,” 
back with full-page illustrations in color by Katharine Pyle. 
Then came story after story for the little folks and the little- 
bigger-folks: “Audacious Ann,” by Archibald Marshall; “Fi- 
delis,” by Jane Abbott; “Winona’s Dreams Come True,” by 
Margaret Widdemer; “The Spirit of the Leader,” by William 
Heyliger; “The Sea Bird’s Quest,” by Alfred E. Loomis; “The 
Timber Treasure,” by Frank Lillie Pollock”; “ Boys’ Playbook of 
Chemistry,” by Raymond F. Yates; “Tranquillity House,” by 
Augusta Huiell Seaman; “Jimmy, the New Boy,” also by Archi- 
bald Marshall; “Days of the Commanders,” in Great Days in 
American History Series; “Bedtime Stories,” by Mary Graham 
Bonner; “Boys and Girls of Bookland,” by Nora Archibald 
Smith; “The Rainbow Cat and Other Stories,” by Rose Fyle- 
man, and also by the same author, “The Fairy Green,” “The 
Fairy Flute,” and “Rose Fyleman’s Fairy Book.” 

“Well, if here isn’t our old friend Haroun Er Raschid,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Gentle Reader. “His ‘Adventures,’ edited from 
‘The Arabian Nights,’ by Frances Jenkins Olcott.” 

“While here,” said I, “are ‘Stories from the Arabian Nights,’ 
retold by Laurence Houseman. You can take your choice.” 
Nevertheless, we could not linger over these old tales, for there 
were many new ones still to be recorded. There was ~The 
Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa Claus,” by Sarah Addington; 
and “In the Land of Diggeldy Dan,” by Edwin P. Norwood; 
“Tn Desert and Wilderness,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, illustrated 
by Remington Schuyler; “Crossings: A Fairy Play,” by Walter 
de la Mare; “ New Stories to Tell Children,” by Sara Cone Bryant; 
“ 4 Boy of the Lost Crusade,” by Agnes Danforth Hewes; “Stories 
of the Vikings,”’ by Maurice Dunlap; “The Bear Family at Home, 
and How the Circus Came to Visit Them,” by Curtis D. Wilbur; 
“ Stories from the Early World,” by R. M. Fleming; “ Wongo and 
the Wise Old Crow,” by Grace and Carl Moon; “ Snythergen,” 
by Hal Garrott; “The Young Knight,” by I. M. B. of K.; “Mar- 
jory’s Discovery,” by Alice E. Allen; “Mr. Do Something of the 
Island of Make Believe,” by Blanche E. Wade; “The Story of 
Naughty Kildeen,’ by Queen Marie of Roumania, with hand- 
colored illustrations, and— 

But Mr. and Mrs. Gentle Reader had fainted, and I fear it will 
be impossible to revive them before next spring. As for me, 
I suffered horribly for some time after from a succession of night- 
mares in which I was pursued by an army of strange creatures 
that appeared to be books and who besieged me for recognition, 
as I sat hammering out my review on the typewriter. 
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Ready October 25 th 


This is one book of 
Fall Fiction that no 
reader will care to miss ° 





CHILDREN OF LONELINESS 


By Anzia Yezierska 


Author of ‘‘Hungry Hearts,’ “‘Salome, 


of the Tenements,” etc. 


“IN this new collection of short people to be pitied and wondered at as they 
stories, Anzia Yezierska, a true pass through our ports into this land of prom- 
master of her art, has portrayed ise — wistful, frightened, eager, expectant — 
the realism and romance, the strange of speech and strange of thought. Our 
pathos and humor, of immigrant knowledge of them probably ends with knowing 
life in the raw—as it really is how they look and that hordes of them live in 
to-day. But, as her ever-growing thousands the seething, sordid, mysterious ‘‘East Side of 
of admirers know, her stories are more New York’’—the Ghetto. 
vibrant with life, more vivid, keener in 
their insight into the real character of these 
strangers to our shores than any others ot 
similar mold. They are fascinating to the ex- 
treme. One has but to read these gripping bits 
of fiction to realize that Anzia Yezierska has 
carried us into a new world—made us to know 
a new people. 





Under the guidance of Anzia Yezierska’s 
vivid pen, we are shown their emotional life 
with all its beauty and with all its faults, with 
all its practicality and all its mysticism. We 
learn what they expect to gain by their strug- 
gles and penury; what America means to them; 
what they hope America will give them, and 
the fruits of their attempts to build an 

To the average American, ‘‘raw’’ immigrants American life with an Old World brain. 
are perhaps both mysteries and curiosities, 12mo, Cloth. Price $2.00, net. 


Ready October 25th—Place Your Order With Your Bookseller Now 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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From Queen Victoria to Spoon River 
(Continued from page 46) 


resignation and docility. He was neither an imbecile nor even a sim- 
pleton, and some of the stories which people at The Pines have repeated 
stretch our credulity too far. . . . I can net force myself to believe 
that he continually played with a terra-cotta new-born babe merging 
from an egg-shell. Gossip is all very well, but there should be a limit 
to the permissible ridicule of one who was a noble poet and a man of 
commanding intellectual gifts. 


In his review of Lady Jekyll’s “Kitchen Essays,” Mr. Gosse 
gives a typical example of the entertaining use to which he is 
constantly putting his wide and curious reading, when he recalls 
the poet Waller’s recipe for brewing tea. “The Water,” said the 
poet, who was one of the few poets that ever lived who advocated 
and practised teetotalism, “is to remain upon the Tea no 
longer than while you can say the Miserere Psalm very 
leisurely.” It is to be feared that the practical drawback to this 
recipe nowadays will be that so few tea-drinkers can say their 
“Miserere.”” 

Which leads on to Mr. Gosse’s essay on “How to Read the 
Bible,” in which he startlingly brings home to us the change of 
attitude toward the Bible which has slowly but surely invaded 
even orthodox minds. “The conviction of most people half a 
century ago,” he says, “may be summed up in words which were 
constantly repeated in my ears as a child. The Bible, in its 
English translation, was regarded, from Genesis to Malachi, from 
Matthew to Revelation, as dictated to its so-called authors, but 
more properly transcribers, by the Holy Ghost. It was definitely 
affirmed that not merely the doctrine, but the actual language, 
was divine, incapable of error, superior to all the frailties which 
accompany human literature.” The pendulum has indeed swung 
far in our day, perhaps too far, when the book which the simple- 
minded queen declared to be “the secret of England’s greatness” 
can scarcely get itself read by the younger generation, even as 
great literature. Doubtless this comes, like the well-nigh universal 
boredom with rice-pudding, of its having been so implacably forced 
upon us in our childhood. 

As we have said, Mr. Gosse is a “bookman,” a “ bibliophile,” 
in the technical sense of those words, cherishing a library contain- 
ing many “rarities” which his brother-collectors envy him, and 
this volume, like its predecessors, contains several essays which 
reveal him in that character. One of these deals with the cata- 
log, itself a beautiful book in five volumes, of “A Great Ameri- 
can Library,” that of John Henry Wrenn, a paper-maker of 
Chicago, born in 1841. Of him Mr. Gosse says: 


He made a fortune by his typical American energy in business, 
and then determined to enjoy himself rationally. Why he “took up” 
book-collecting, I know not, but about thirty years ago a very gentle, 
rather shy, sentimentally persistent American gentleman began to 
make an annual visit to London in search of first editions. He had the 
good fortune to secure Mr. Wise’s acquaintance [Mr. Thomas J. 
Wise, the well-known English bibliophile and bibliographer], and 
the wisdom to avail himself of that expert’s unparalleled experience. 
Wrenn’s name was never in the newspapers, but every autumn, when 
he went back to Chicago, the books were in his baggage. 


Mr. Gosse gives us an entertaining bird’s-eye view of the Wrenn 
treasures. Mr. Wrenn’s aim as a collector was to gather together 
“books of real literary value, for which the pages of any other 
catalog will be searched in vain,” and he specialized chiefly in 
English literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Himself an “amateur” of those two centuries, Mr. Gosse’s mouth 
so to speak, waters at Wrenn’s “galaxy of Addison and Prior and 
Gay, of Fielding and Goldsmith and Smollett.”” But even rare 
things provoke Mr. Gosse’s envy: “twelve separate first editions 
of Tickell, twenty-six of Savage, fifty-one of Garrick.” “It is 
enough to make the Bodleian fling itself into the arms of the 
British Museum and sink there in a swoon. The Popes, too, are 
wonderful, and nearly one hundred in number. Prodigious! as 
Dominie Sampson would say. But I observe, with a gleam of 
malice,” Mr. Gosse concludes, in the true bibliomaniac spirit, as 
you will find it illustrated in Dr. Hill Burton’s “ Book-Hunter,” 


‘“that the rarest and best of the ‘ Dunciads,’ the B of Thom’s list, 
is absent.” : 

An even more interesting paper is that of “The Daniel Press,” 
that quaint private press of the Rev. Henry Daniel, of Oxford, 
through which, before the laureateship made it known to the world 
at large, the exquisite poetry of Robert Bridges first made its ap- 
pearance in small privately printed editions, now among the rarest 
treasures of the modern collector. In recounting the origin of “The 
Daniel Press,’”’ Mr. Gosse throws light on a proverbial character, 
of whom most of us have no further knowledge than is conveyed 
in the famous quatrain beginning 


I do not like you, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why I can not tell. . . « 


Dr. Fell seems to have got himself disliked from being a partic- 
ularly jealous type of proctor, going “early in the morning to the 
chambers of noblemen and gentlemen-commoners, ‘to see what 
progress they made in their studies,’”? naturally an unpopular 
proceeding. Dr. Fell’s good side, however, was exprest in his zeal 
for printing editions of the classics, for which he had a special 
type manufactured. It was this type, which had not been used for 
nearly two hundred years, that Daniel secured from the Clarendon 
Press and thereafter used for his own editions. Among these one 
of the rarest is “The Garland of Rachel,” a collection of poems 
celebrating the printer’s little daughter, written by such men as 
Dolson, Lang, Symonds, Henley, Courthope, Locker-Lampson, 
and Bridges. From these contributions Mr. Gosse reprints a 
verse of Lang’s ballade, which, as it has never been reprinted else- 
where, the reader may care to see: 


*Tis distance lends, the poet says, 
Enchantment to the view, 
And this makes possible the praise 
Which I bestow on you. 
For babies roseate of hue 
I do not always care, 
But distance paints the mountains blue, 
And Rachel always fair. 


Whatever the reader’s tastes, be he “contemporary” or “reac- 
tionary,” classic or romantic, a frequenter of the great highways 
or the out-of-the-way corners of literature, he will find something 
to suit them in Mr. Gosse’s entertaining “ Gallimaufry,” of which, 
as presumably, while it has been printing, he has each Sunday 
continued to contribute similar “sermons” from that “secular 
pulpit in The Sunday Times, it is to be hoped we shall soon have a 
further instalment. 





Children of Chance 


IKE the most successful of movie scenarios, “Children of 
Chance” unwinds its plot of double impersonation, which to 
those of us who are familiar with cinematograph usage is delight- 
fully old and undisturbing. In this concoction of staginess real- 
ity is swept off its feet and Binny Clay, a little down-at-the-heel 
variety girl, suddenly becomes the London stage favorite, Lola 
Arnaut. We have a villain and a fire in which he is killed, and not 
a single old trick so dear to the movies, from the boudoir, with its 
white cat and exotic perfumes, to the murder in the limousine as 
it spins along in the park at midnight, has been omitted. 

Despite the fact that, judged by realistic standards, Anthony 
Carlyle’s new book seems a caricature, it is sincere and entertain- 
ing, a conventional love story set in a stage-box. No matter how 
fragile or how tawdry, the stage is a sure-fire success with the lay 
public. Perhaps it is because in the most sedate and unimaginative 
of us there is an overwhelming desire to flit about in the limelight 
and express ourselves to an audience. 

“Children of Chance” whips along at an alarming pace, with 
emphasis on only the most interesting details, and is never tedious. 
Perhaps that is all that one should ask of a light romance. 





Cyrpren or Cuance. By Anthony Carlyle. 295 pages. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 56) 


by Mr. Gilbert of light-opera fame before his death, is a delectable 
juvenile book, bound in blue covers with yellow-edged pages and 
attractive illustrations in colors by Alice B. Woodward. The 
reading matter presents to children all the fresh humor of the 
original operetta. Every child will love the meaning of Yum- 
Yum, the name of the young girl of the story, for, when trans- 
lated, it means: 


The full moon of delight which sheds her remarkable beams over 
a sea of infinite loveliness, thus indicating a glittering path by which 
she may be approached by those who are willing to brave the perils 
which necessarily await the daring adventurers who seek to reach 
her by those means. 


Sarah Addington’s “The Great Adventure of Mrs. Santa 
Claus” (*°) is written quite charmingly, but it is rather upsetting 
when even Santa Claus has to succumb to the Woman Movement. 
Novelty and originality are desirable, but not when used to re- 
model the most beautiful of-all childhood legends. Santa Claus 
in this book broke his leg, and Mrs. Santa Claus drove the rein- 
deer and took the pack of presents on Christmas Eve while Santa 
remained home in bed. I simply don’t believe it! Santa Claus 
couldn’t have broken his leg just before Christmas, nor could he 
even miss one Christmas Eve of chimney descents. 

To one who has read “The Pilgrim’s Progress” as Bunyan 
wrote it, the abridged edition by Edith Freelove Smith(?’) is a 
disappointment. It is as tho one went back to a place very much 
loved in one’s childhood and found it sadly different. The same 
houses might still be there, and most of the people, but an in- 
describable feeling of something missing oppresses one at the same 
time. It is true that the abridged edition has been worked out 
carefully, but it lacks the vividness of Bunyan’s own work. Even 
the old theological discussions were an essentially quaint addition 
to Christian’s journey. There are always some who will not care 
for “The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ but it does not seem to me that such 
people will care for it any more in this form, unless it may be for 
the fact that now they can say they have read it and that it didn’t 
take them long to do so. Bunyan’s own intensely picturesque 
quality is missing. “The Franconia Stories” could stand abridg- 
ment, but “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is a different proposition. 
Children don’t expect to pack up their bags and go in search of a 
Celestial City. They don’t see themselves in Christian’s part. 
Christian and his friends and enemies are a set of people such as 
they have never known and never will know, and they are inter- 
ested in them because of their graphic, vivid, active, animated 
morality. With much of this left out, the book falls rather flat. 
The illustrations by Harriet Savage Smith are good, tho the com- 
pany of Fiends look far more fiendish than A pollyon looks hideous. 
But, on the whole, what a good list of early autumn books! 

Mary Grawam Bonner. 





(0) Tae Great ADVENTURE OF Mrs. Santa Ciaus. By Sarah Ad- 
dington. Illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay. 108 pages. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.75. 


(1) Tue Prrarm’s Procress. By John Bunyan. Abridged by Edith 
Freelove Smith. Illustrated by Harriet Savage Smith. 152 pages. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.50. 


Otto Pick, the German critic, has made an interesting study in 
“Deutsche Dichter aus der Tschecho-Slovakei,” a collection of 
twenty-six short stories written by German writers who are na- 
tives of Czecho-Slovakia, with an introduction in which he 
contends that it is a mistake to call these authors “ Austrian,” 
since they have nothing in common with the literature produced in 
Vienna. Nor are they influenced to any considerable extent by 
Czech literature. The chief features of their work, says Herr Pick, 
are unrest and a fondness for escape from reality into the realm of 
dream, and that they accordingly exhibit strong tendencies to- 
ward romanticism. (Reichenberg: Heris Verlag.) 





VINGIE ROE 


By 
Vingie E. Roe 


Author of “Tharon of Lost Valley,” 
“The Maid of the Whispering Hulls,” 
“Primal Lure,” ete. 


NAMELESS 
RIVER 


BREATHLESS, rushing story of the 

open, full of the spirit of the West 
and the life of the frontier. A story of 
wild adventure, midnight raids, cattle rus- 
tling—and fighting over as brave, sweet and 
true a heroine as ever came out of the 
West—with a thrilling climax that will 
arouse the most torpid of readers. 
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RIVER 


The Western 
Story of 
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Se $2.00 Everywhere 
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New Crowell Fiction 


ew York 
A striking story by a popular screen hero 


A Lighter of Flames 


By Wrtiram S. Hart 

Using Patrick Henry as his central figure, and Old Virginia 
as a background, “Bill” Hart gives us a tense, stirring tale 
filled with love, patriotism, and the wine of life. With 4 illus- 
trations in full color by James Montgomery Flagg. ($2.00) 








“An author of remarkable promise”—(N. Y. Sun) 


That Which Is Passed 


By G. Murray ATKIN , 
Author of ‘‘The Captive Herd” 
This author never writes a commonplace line. Her stories are 
a literary treat to those who appreciate charm of style. The 
setting of this new book is Paris and London—the theme, the 
clearing up of an ancient wrong. ($1.75 


By a powerful writer of international fame 


The Marriage of Yussuf Khan 


By FRANK HELLER, 
Author of ‘‘The Emperor’s Old Clothes” 


A book which intrigues, perplexes, and amuses the reader by 
turn. It relates the exploits of an arch-criminal in quest of a 
princely dowry which has been brought to England from the 
Orient. ($2.00) 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
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HILLTOPS IN 
GALILEE 
By Harold Speakman 


The author crossed the 
Judean wilderness at night 
to the Dead Sea. He was 
arrested in the mountain 
passes above Jericho by the 
Bedouins. He watched the 
Hebron Arabs advance be- 
fore the British machine 
guns. But other real ad- 
ventures are even more 
poignant and shining, for 
they take place in the realm 
of the human heart. In this 
charming book, the reader 
will surely find hilltops in 
Galilee for himself. 

Reproductions, in color, 

of eight paintings by the 
author. 
Price, net, $3.00, postpaid. 


RUBBLE AND 
ROSELEAVES 


- By F.W. Boreham 


This volume is the four- 
teenth in the Boreham 
Series, and, like its prede- 
cessors, it bears the marks 
of distinction. Its title ex- 
cites interest as to its con- 
tents, but those who have 
read Boreham extensively 
know that this volume 
touches life at many angles 
and seeks to interpret it in 
the high terms of character, 
dignity, value and service. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE HAUNTED 
HOUSE 
By Halford E. Luccock 


Strikingly original in 
theme and treatment. Mod- 
ern in spirit, these sermons 
treat timely, vital subjects 
with a sure insight, humor 
and fertility of imagination. 
Among the subjects are, 
Calvary and Main Street, 
The Discovery of America, 
Exclamation Points, In an 
Age of Substitutes, Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths, A 
Slice of the Millennium, 
etc. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Biography 
Tennyson: Aspects oF His Lirs, 
CHARACTER AND Portry. By 


Harold Nicolson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $4. 


A sustained attempt to construct 
an honest portrait of Tennyson, 
alike as a man and as an artist. 


Victor Hueco: His Work anp Love. 
By Andrew C. P. Haggard. Tllus- 
trated with Reproductions of old 
portraits and prints. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $6. 


The romance of the great French 
romancer from 1823 to 1851, describ- 
ing especially his relations with 
Juliette Drouet. 


Srncer’s Pmcrmace. By Blanche 
Marchesi. With sixteen illustra- 
tions. Boston: Small, Maynard 
and Co. $4. 


Presents an extraordinary amount 
of musical material—personalities, 
experiences and reflections. 


Farner Tass: A Srupy or His Lire 
AND Works: WitH UNCOLLECTED 
AND UNPUBLISHED Poems. By 
Francis A. Litz. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 


By elaborating a brief autobiog- 


| raphy which Father Tabb gave to 


the author in 1916, Mr. Litz has 
succeeded in giving a complete 
account of the life of the most 
reticent of American poets. 


A Catm Review or A Catm Man. 
By Samuel G. Blythe. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
75 cents. 


A sympathetic summary of the 
administration and personality of 
President Harding, being the maga- 
zine article which Mrs. Harding was 
reading to the President when he 
died. 


JerFERSON Davis: PRESIDENT OF THE 
Souts. By H. J. Eckenrode. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

A study of the politico-military 
history of the Confederacy, embody- 
ing for the first time the wealth of 
material found in the mass of Con- 
correspondence in the 
official records. 


Liprary oF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Edwin A. Alderman, 
Charles A. Smith and John C. 
Metcalf. Vol. XVII. Supplement 
T. Illustrated. Atlanta, Ga.: The 
Martin & Hoyt Co. 


The 642 pages of this supplemen- 
tary volume are devoted to bio- 
graphical sketches of thirty-three 


' Southern authors (nearly all living), 


and to selected passages from their 

works. 

“FH. B.? anp LAuRENCE Irvine. By 
Austin Brereton. With eight illus- 
trations. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $3. 

The official biographer of Henry 
Irving here gives an equally official 
life of the great actor’s two sons. 
By J. L. 

Hughes. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. $1.75. 

A book intended to help the 
world ‘to understand correctly a 


famous poet who Is often misjudged. 
A companion volume to “Dickens 
as an Educator.” 


Our or THE Past: Some REvOLU- 
TIONARY SKETCHES. By R. W. 
Postgate. With frontispiece by 
J. F. Horrabin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Supplements the author’s pre- 
vious volume, ‘‘Revolution, 1789- 
1906,” by presenting narrative 
studies of some of the less widely 
known characters in the revolution- 
ary movements of that period. 


Mountain VERITIES. 
Humphrey. New 
Dutton & Co. #2. 


An enthusiastic yet humorous 
account of this novelist’s actual 
experiences as a housekeeper in the 
country. 


By Zephine 
Yorke Ea eles 


Memorrs or AN AmBaAssapor. By 
Freiherr von Schoen. Translated 
by Constance Vesey. New York: 
Brentano’s. 

The man who was German Am- 
bassador at Paris in 1914 relates his 
experiences as a diplomat during the 
period between Bismarck’s retire- 
ment and the outbreak of the 
World War. 


A Gainer Docror: BEING A SKETCH 
or THE CAREER OF Dr, D. W. Tor- 
RANCE oF Trperiasi’ By W. P. 
Livingstone. _ Illustrated New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Life-story of the first modern 

Christian physician to heal and 

teach on the shores of the Lake of 

Galilee. 


Business 


Cooperative Marketine: THE 
GotpEN RuLE IN AGRICULTURE. 
By Herman Steen. Foreword by 
Bernard M. Baruch. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
Tells what the scores of coopera- 

tive associations in the United 

States and Canada have achieved 

in creating better markets. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF UNEM- 
pLoyMENT. By Watson Kirkcon- 
nel. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.25. 

An exhaustive treatment of an 
important subject by a Canadian 
publicist who has studied it in a 
dozen different countries. He holds 
that a breakdown of production 
over the entire world can be avoided 
only though cooperation among the 
various nations. 


Economic Peace. By R. R. Bowker. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
A brief statement of the basis of 

peace in economic freedom. 

Tweive Tres or Finance; or, How 
To MAKE 18 Per Cent. Tax FREE. 
By Herbert N. Casson. London: 
The Efficiency Magazine. 

Twelve chapters ‘giving prac- 
tical help in the art of making 
money and of investing it. 


SHapow oR SUBSTANCE: SOCIALISM 
or Inpivipuatism? By Dr. Wil- 
liam Preston Hill. St Louis, Mo.: 
Alba Company. 


An inquiry into the effect of labor- 


ee Se 


Important Books of the Month 


saving machinery on production, 
wages, and the distribution of 
wealth, with a discussion of the 
individualist and collectivist points 
of view. 


ADVERTISING. 
Ph.D. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
Daniel Starch, 
A. W. Shaw Co. 


A practical and comprehensive 
treatise on scientific methods of 
dealing with the present-day prob- 
lems of advertising, with actual 
experiences of hundreds of adver- 
tisers. Treats of typography as well 
as all phases of ad-writing. Nearly 
1000 pages. 


By 
Chicago: 


PERSONAL AND BusINESS EFFICIENCY. 
By C. A. Henderson. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


’ A method for making the best of 
oneself, intended to meet the needs 
of business-men and students. 


Drama 
Rosert E. Lee: A Pray. By John 
Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


In his new play Mr. Drinkwater 
tries to portray Lincoln’s great 
antagonist as vividly as he por- 
trayed Lincoln. : 


Tur CLroup Tuat Lirrep and THE 
Power oF THE DEap. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by F. M. 
Atkinson. New York: The Century 
Co. $2. 


Two plays by the Belgian drama- 
tist, each tense in its mood and tragic 
in its import, but hopeful in its 
conclusion. 


His Masesty’s Empassy, AND OTHER 
Puays. By Maurice Baring. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


The three plays in this volume 
are proof of the author’s versatility, 
the first being a comedy of diplo- 
matic intrigue, the second a serious 
drama of French domination in 
Greece, and the third a light English 
comedy. 


Tur CHoEPHOROE (LIBATION-BEAR- 
ers) oF Ascuyius. Translated 
into English riming verse by Gilbert 
Murray. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 90 cents. 


This play, the second in the only 
trilogy preserved to us from the 
Athenian stage, deals with the ven- 
geance of Orestes. 


Potty: Berne THE SECOND PART OF 
Tue Braaar’s Opera. Written by 
Mr. Gay. Illustrated with the 
original costume designs by William 
Nicholson. London: William Heine- 
mann. 15 shillings. 


The sequel to a famous eighteenth- 
century English opera is here pub- 
lished in full, with musical scores of 
the chief airs, and with many col- 
ored plates of scenes and costumes. 


Srortes FROM GREAT OpERas. By 
J. Walker McSpadden. Illustrated 
in color. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2. 


Retells, in easy narrative form, 
the plots of nineteen famous operas. 
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Essays 


More Presupice. By A. B. Walkley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


Essays on all sorts of subjects by 
the famous dramatic critic of the 
London Times. 


Srupies In VicToRIAN LITERATURE. 
By Stanley T. Williams. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
Thoughtful appraisals of Carlyle, 

Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, New- 

man, Clough, Landor and other 

English authors of the last century. 


THe MIND oF THE “SPECTATOR” UN- 
DER THE EpITorsHIp oF ADDISON 
AND STEELE. By the Rev. Canon 
G. S. Streatfeild. With a foreword 
by Bishop A. A. David. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

A compilation of some of the best 
of the Spectator papers, and of Addi- 
son’s and Steele’s thoughts on men, 
women, political life, with biographi- 
cal material on these two essayists. 


Tue Best or Hazuirr. Compiled by 
P. P. Howe. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 

The cream of Hazlitt’s essays in 

204 pages, chosen by his latest 

biographer. 


Sotomon 1n ALL His Guory. By 
Robert Lynd. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Twenty-seven essays on nature 
and life, written with Mr. Lynde’s 
usual brilliancy and fresh insight. 


Tue AMERICANISM OF THEODORE 
Roosevett. Compiled by Her- 
mann Hagedorn. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
Characteristic selections from 

Colonel Roosevelt’s historical, philo- 

sophical and political writings, as 

well as passages showing him as the 
nature-lover and exponent of the 
strenuous life. 


CuHancr, Love, aND Loaic: PxILo- 
sopHicaL Essays. By the late 
Charles S. Pierce. Edited with an 
introduction by Morris R. Cohen. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
In this volume are brought to- 

gether for the first time the most 

significant essays of the originator of 

“pragmatism.” John Dewey con- 

tributes a supplementary essay on 

“The Pragmatism of Pierce.” 


Prous Opinions. By Chartres Biron. 
New York: Brentano’s. 
Essays in literary appreciation 
touching a score of English authors 
from Richardson to Dickens. 


Fiction 
Doctor Nyr. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

$2. : 

The latest Lincoln novel is rich 
in quaint characters, the main one 
being a lovable doctor who comes 
back to North Ostable and lives 
down a bad reputation. 


Burrerrty. By Kathleen Norris. 
Frontispiece by C. Allan Gilbert. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

The story of a girl whose genius 
as a violinist came into dramatic 
conflict with her desire for love and 
marriage. 


Tur Marxenmore Mystery. By 


J. S. Fletcher. 

A. Knopf. $2. 

Who killed Guy Markenmore— 
and why? That is what Blick, the 
London detective, wondered—and 
what the reader finds out. 


Coury. By E. F. Benson. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2. 

A novel of present-day English 
life, with a hero whose sunny 
friendliness and other more sinister 
qualities are inherited from an 
Elizabethan ancestor. 


New York: Alfred 


A TALE OF THE PYRENEES (RAMUNT- 
cHo). By Pierre Loti. Translated 
from the French by W. P. Baines. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$4. 

A poignant love story of the 

Basque country, now published in 

English for the first time. 


Fortune’s Foou. By Rafael Saba- 
tini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Cos $2: 

A romance of London in the 
Restoration period, in which the 
hero, a former colonel of Cromwell’s 
army, gets himself into a bad fix by 
trying to abduct a popular actress. 


Tue Srncinc Bone. By R. Austin 

Freeman. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $1.75. 

Five detective stories of a new 
kind. The reader is told in the 
beginning who committed the crime, 
and the mystery lies in the trapping 
of the criminal. 


Tue River Trait: ROMANCE OF THE 
Royat Mountep. By Laurie York 
Erskine. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75. 

A stirring romance of the far 
Northwest, in which a heroic mem- 
ber of the Mounted Police saves a 
settler and his daughter from a 
villainous plot. 


Tur Burnp Bow-Boy. By Carl van 
Vechten. With a decoration by 
Robert E. Locher. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

A novel of up-to-date life in New 

York. 


Tur Uncrown-urs. By “Rita.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 

The story of an English girl from 
the age of thirteen to young lady- 
hood, with her romance during the 
war. 


Tue Luck or THE Kip. By Ridgwell 
Cullum. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 

A swiftly moving romance of the 

Yukon-Alaska frontier. 


Tur House or Heren. By Corra 
Harris. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 

The story of a married couple 
who, after living together for ten 
years, discovered that they had 
grown apart; how Helen met the 
situation. 

Tur Seven Hinis: A Nover. By 
Meade Minnigerode. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.90. 


A New England story of youthful 


-revolt—of young people who refuse 


to have their lives, loves and sor- 
rows molded according to the cus- 
toms of their forebears. 


Emiry or New Moon. | By L. M. 
Montgomery. Frontispiece in color. 


New York: 

Co; $2: 

How laughter-loving little Emily 
and a freckle-faced boy bring life 
and gaiety back to the gloomy 
home of two frigid aunts. 


Frederick A. Stokes 


Cotiection Gaur: “La Recherche 
de lAbsolu,” par H. de Balzac; 
“Maurice,” par Eugéne Scribe; 
“Soeur Philoméne,” par Edmond et 
Jules de Goncourt; “La Canne de 
M. de Balzac,” par Madame de 
Girardin. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

New volumes in a series of repre- 
sentative French works, both classi- 
cal and contemporary, printed in 
the original French in handy pocket 
size. 


A Campus Novet. 
Chicago: Covici-Mc- 


Grey Towers: 
Anonymous. 
Gee Co. §2. 
A novel of protest against the 

present system of education in col- 
leges—the story of a girl-teacher’s 
experiences in trying to fight the 
undercurrent of malice and reaction 
in a university. 


Tue Buack Gana. By Cyril MecNeile 
(“Sapper”). New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2. 

Bulldog Drummond is _ back! 
This is the story of his private war 
to a finish with Carl Peterson, the 
girl Irma, and their merciless crew. 


NortHerN NEIGHBORS: STORIES OF 
THE LABRADOR Prorte. By Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell. With illustra- 
tions. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. 

Nineteen short stories based upon 
Dr. Grenfell’s actual experiences 
among the sturdy fisher folk, Eski- 
mos and trappers of Labrador. 


Uncue James’ SHors. By Doris and 
Samuel Webster. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.75. 

When Uncle James gave the girl’s 
father such an unflattering char- 
acter-sketch of Billy, it seemed as 
if Billy’s romance would be blighted 
forever. But it wasn’t blighted at 
all, and this is the story of why not. 


Tur Yettow Seven. By Edmund 
Snell. New York: The Century Co. 
An adventure-mystery-love story 

telling how Chinese Pennington, 

a young English secret service 

officer, trailed the wicked Chai 

Hung and his gang of bandits. 


Voices. By George J. Brenn. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.75. 
A detective story that introduces 

a new type of detective—one who 

depends entirely on the telephone 

to unravel mysteries. 


RanpotpH Mason: CoRRECTOR OF 
Destinies. By Melville Davisson 
Post. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 

Third and last volume of the 
adventures of Randolph Mason, 
a lawyer whose specialty is in ad- 
vising clients how to evade the law. 


By Charles 
York: The 


Brass CoMMANDMENTS. 
Alden Seltzer. New 
Century Co. $1.90. 
The story of how Stephen Lannon, 

called back to the wild West to 

combat a band of outlaws, oils up 
his gun and writes six command- 
ments over six loaded cartridges. 








- - - USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER - - - - 
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For Pastors and 
Church Workers 





Modern Money 
Methods 


By Frederick A. Agar 
Efficiency Secretary of the Northern 
Baptist Convention 
The object of the author is to 
suggest ways whereby the local 
church may be delivered from 
unwise financial methods, and to 
outline a plan adapted to provide 
adequate financial resources for 
both the local and the wider Chris- 
tian enterprise. $1.00 net 


By the same author: 
The Deacon at Work. $1.00 net 


A Manual of Church Methods. 
$1.00 net 


“Preach It Again” 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 


The story of an attempt to learn 
what a congregation thought about 
a year of preaching. The experi- 
ment made possible conclusions 
that cannot fail te be interesting 
and suggestive to laymen as well 
as to preachers and students and 
teachers of pulpit work. In five 
captivating chapters Doctor 
Clausen sums up the results of 
his investigation. The sermons 
follow—strikingly unusual in form 
and content. $1.25 net 


The Making of 


the Sermon 
By T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. 


The best and most up-to-date 
treatise on the subject of sermon 
preparation. No pastor’s library 
is complete without this standard 
work. $1.50 net 


Planning Church 


Buildings ® 8s ssTeh 


George E. Merrill, A.1.A. 

Shows how to plan for the ade- 
quate housing of a modern church 
program. Shows how to build 
beautifully and economically. 
Shows how to build for preaching, 
for worship, for teaching, for recre- 
ation, and for evangelism. Shows 
how to build for a small church 
or for a large church. Shows how 
to remodel an old building.  Il- 
lustrated with architect’s plans. 

$1.25 net 


Send for Bulletin of 
our latest publications 





1701-1703 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the amount of $ enclosed send, 
charges prepaid, the books checked below. 
_...Modern Money Methods. 

....The Deacon at Work. 

_..A Manual of Church Methods. 
....fPreach It Again.’’ 
.,..The Making of the Sermon. 
....Planning Church Buildings. 







































































































Some 


PRETTY 
GIFT BOOKS 
FOR 


LITTLE CHILDREN 


By 
That Accomplished Writer of 
Juvenile Stories 


Mary Carolyn Davies 





AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH DOT AND JACK 


Want to take a trip—all "round the 
world? Go with Dot and Jack and 
see the beautiful pictures of things. 
This is one of Mary Carolyn Davies’ 
cleverest works. Size, 734 x 94. 
Durable white paper. Board binding 
with splendid illustration in bright 
colors on cover. 


$1.25, net; 


BRUIN: The Adventure of 
a Little Bear 


Fascinatingly told in verse of a kind 
to appeal to children about a little 
bear’s journeyings. Plenty of action 
and lots of pictures bright in colors. 
Size, 15% x Ir. Heavy, white 
durable paper. Strong varnished 
board binding with beautiful colored 
cover. 


$2, 
THE COMIC ABC 


$1.33, post-paid. 


net; $2.16, post-paid. 


Funny little two-line rimes about 
each letter in the alphabet and at- 
tractive illustrations in flaring colors. 
The ideal book to use in teaching the 
A-B-Cs or to amuse the little ones. 
Size, 934 x 744. _White durable paper. 
Varnished board binding with beau- 
tiful lithographic illustration in colors 
on cover. 


$1, 
DOGGIE WOOF AND 
PUSSY MEOW 
And Other Friends cf the 


net; $1.08, post-paid. 


Children 
Full of full-page, highly colored 
lithographic pictures and jingling 


rimes that interestingly describe 
the funny antics of dogs, cats, don- 
keys, horses, fowls, etc. big, 
bright book that is educational as well 
as entertaining. Size, 13% x 94. 
Heavy, durable white paper. Var- 
nished board binding with beautiful 
colored cover. 


$1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid, 


THE MERRY CHILDREN’S 
BOOK OF PLAY 


A book of unusual artistic merit. 
Lots of striking full-page pictures 
of little boys and girls and cute little 
dollies, with rimes about the way 
children play while pretending they 
are grown folks. Size, 114 x 84. 
Heavy durable white paper. Strong 
varnished board binding with beau- 
tiful lithographic colored illustration 
on cover. 


$1.25, nel; $1.33; post-paid. 


PETER’S TRIP TO STORY- 
LAND 


You meet Cinderella and Little 
Red Riding Hood and other nursery 
favorites in this trip of Peter’s to 
dreamland. On the left-hand pages 
are the jingles and on the right are 
full-page illustrations of unique char- 
acter in flaring colors. The kind of 
book a child would love. Size, 
834 x 11%. Durable white paper. 
Board binding with beautiful litho- 
graphic colored cover. 


$r.50, net; $1.58, post-paid. 
At all bookstores or the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 












THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


Quest. By Miles Lanier Colean. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


A novel of the Middle West in 
the ’70s and ’80s of the nineteenth 


century. 


Tur Taree Impostors. By Arthur 
Machen. New. York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


A thriller in the manner of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “New Arabian 
Nights.” 

CHILDREN OF THE Winp. By M. P. 
Shiel. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2. 

A story of adventure in Africa, 
in which the English hero has many 


| hairbreadth escapes before he res- 


cues his girl-cousin from the wild 
tribe whose queen she has become. 


Toe Back Seat. By G. B. Stern. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
The story of what happened to 
Robert Carruthers when he mar- 
ried a successful actress. 


Hrart’s Buoop. By Ethel M. Kelley- 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
A tragic love-story of Cape Cod 

life. 


Tur Bacnetor Giru (LA GARCONNE). 
By Victor Margueritte. Trans- 
lated from the French by Hugh 
Burnaby. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. 

A novel embodying some of the 
darker aspects of the feminine 
revolt against sex conventions. 
The storm of disapproval which 
this book provoked in France re- 
sulted in the author’s expulsion 
from the Legion of Honor. 


Tue Sacririciat Goat. By Ernita 
Lascelles. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

Joan’s husband, David, is the 
goat, and this is the story of how 
she decides between him and the 
brilliant interloper, Moreby. 


Tur Girt In tHE Foc. By Joseph 


Gollomb. New York: Bont 
Liveright. $2. 


One of the Red and Green series 
of mystery-detective stories. 

By William Pinkney 
Lawson. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

A Wild West story, with plenty 
of shooting by cowboys and bandits, 
and, of course, a dashing heroine. 


Lem ALLEN. 


Tur Grentus. By Theodore Dreiser- 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $3- 
New edition, with introduction 

giving facts and opinions regarding 

the attempted suppression of the 

book when it first appeared in 1915. 


Tue ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Henry 
James Forman. With frontispiece 
by A. D. Rahn. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 

A romance of the South Seas, 
in which Roderic Whitford’s love- 
story and life-story furnish the 
interest. 


Tur Parowan Bonanza. By B. M. 
Bower. With frontispiece by Frank 
Tenney Johnson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.75. 

When Bill Dale uncovered a gold 
vein and told his pet parrot about 
it he started the troubles that 
furnish the thrills for B. M. Bower’s 
latest. 


Rosert Grecory: THe History or 
a Lirrie Sout. By John Owen. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
A novel that lays bare with 

devastating frankness the soul of 

a man who is far from heroic or 

noble. 


Freer or Cray. By Margaretta 
Tuttle. With illustrations by H. R. 
Ballinger. Boston: Little, Brown 
Se Conm a2. 

In the struggles and problems of 
Amy Loring, the heroine of this 
American novel, the author has 
contrasted the two social worlds 
between which Amy must choose, 


Tur Yarp. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 

Adventures and misadventures of 
Tom Kinsman, horse-dealer, in the 
New Forest, portrayed with humor 
and thrills. 


Tur Gay Year. By Dorothy Speare. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
A revealing picture of life among 

the “young married set” in an 

American town. 


Tar anp Featuers. By Victor 
Rubin. Philadelphia: Dorrance. $2. 
A novel that seeks to expose the 

intolerance and racial prejudice 

now rampant in the United States. 


Cross-SEctions. By Julian Street. 
Garden City, N. Y-: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

Eleven short stories ranging 
from fantasy to satire, and liber- 
ally spiced with Mr. Street’s char- 
acteristic humor. 


Tur Srnken Scarr. By L. C. Hobart. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


Announced as a remarkable first 


novel—a story of passion and its con- 


sequences, of friendship, treachery 
and revenge—with scenes in Malta 
and in Ireland. 


Werrp Tates. By E. T. W. Hoff- 
mann. Translated from the German 
by J. T. Bealby. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This famous translation of twelve 
of Hoffmann’s bizarre tales is here 
presented for the first time in a one- 
volume edition. 


Cuprp AND Mr. Pepys: A RoMANCE 
or THE Days OF THE GREAT 
Drarist. By Netta Syrett. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 
Amusing difficulties encountered 

by Mr. Pepys when he undertakes 

to unite the fortunes of stern young 

Carteret and foolish Lady Mon- 

tague. 


Tur Rep-stoop: A Noven. By 
Harold H. Armstrong. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 

The central character is a virile 
backwoods youth with indomitable 
will-power and a faculty for getting 
mixed up with things on a big scale. 


Come Home: A ROMANCE OF THE 
LourstANa Rice-LANps. By Stella 
G. 8. Perry. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2. 

The love-story of a Louisiana 
girl and of her fight for her home and 
for her birds, the egrets. 

Roprn’s Corner. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

A new edition of what many con- 
sider to be the best of the novels 


that made Mr. Merriman popular a 
quarter of a century ago. 


Auas, Tuat Sprinc! By Elinor Mor- 
daunt. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2. 

A love-story in an Irish setting, 
having to do with Henrietta Rorke, 
a tense and lonely girl, and young 
O’Hara in shabby homespun. 


Tur Lirrie Tiaress: TALES OuT OF 
THE Dust or Mexico. By Wallace 
Smith. With drawings from a field 
sketch-book. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Tales of banditry and love, of 
cruelty and courage—a_ literary 
cross-section of life south of the 
Rio Grande. 


Tue Bia Heart. By John G. Bran- 
don. New York: Brentano’s. 
A present-day adventure—with- 
out a moral. 


Tur TREASURE OF THE BUCOLEON. 
- By Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
New York: Brentano’s. 
Mystery and adventure in mod- 
ern Constantinople. 


Tur Doves’ Nest, AND OTHER 
Srortres. By Katherine Mansfield. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

A third collection of the brilliant 
short stories written by J. Middle- 
ton Murry’s talented wife, who died 
last January. 


Srrncinc Nerries. By Marjorie 
Bowen. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2. 


A novel centering about the mis- 
use of the new freedom which wo- 
men have gained. “Is to be rude, 
or noisy, or immodest, a sign of 
liberty?” 


Namevess River. By Vingie E. 
Roe. New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 
A story of the West, with a 

spirited heroine and a lively suc- 

cession of adventures with cattle- 
rustlers and the like. 


Opp Fisu. By Stacy Aumonier and 
George Belcher. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: William Heinemann. 
Humorous and satirical character- 

sketches of various human types, 

with equally deft portraits drawn 
by Mr. Belcher. 


Nine or Hearts. By Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Nine stories revealing the fem- 
inine heart. 


His Morreacep Wire. By Bonnie 
Busch. Philadelphia: Dorrance. 
$1.75. 


Her body mortgaged by her 
English husband, a lien on her soul 
by the American she loves, the 
heroine solves her problem. 


Tus Woman Tamer. By Stanley 
Shaw. Frontispiece by Frank 
Tenney Johnson. New York: The 
Macaulay Co. $1.75. 

The story of a woman alone in the 

Far North among rough-spoken 

men. 


New Bopres ror Otp. By Maurice 
Nenard. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $2: 

Strange experiments are being 
made secretly in Dr. Lerne’s labor- 
atory, and many men_ disappear 
mysteriously. The net closes about 


the young hero Can the heroine 


save him? 


Tue Works OF JOHN GALSWORTHY: 
Manaton Epitron. Vols. 13 and 14. 
Tilustrated. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

The latest volumes in the new 
and uniform edition of Galsworthy’s 
works are ‘‘Five Tales”’ and “‘Qual- 
ity, and Other Stories.” 


Raw Marertt. By Dorothy Can- 
field. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Character studies, episodes and 
other bits of the raw material from 
which novels are made—mostly 
from the history of the author’s 
own family. 


Tue TRAIL oF THE ELx. From the 


Norwegian of M. Foénhus. — Illus- 
trated by Harry Rountree. New 
York: The Century Co. $2. 


The story of a solitary hunter in 
a wild, mountainous part of Nor- 
way, and of his relentless and stub- 
born pursuit of Rauten the mystery- 


elk. 


Mopern Swepish Masterpieces: 
Short stories selected and trans- 
lated by Charles Wharton Stork. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

The first representative collection 
of Swedish short stories to appear 
‘in English. The authors included 
are Verner von Haidenstam, Per 

Séderberg, Hjalmar Hallstrém and 

Sigfrid Siwertz. 


EFrriciency iN Haprs: THE ROMAN- 
Tic ADVENTURES OF AN ENTER- 
PRISING EXPERT IN THE LOWER 
Woritp. By Robert B. Vale. 
Illustrated by Stuart Hay. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50. 

A fantastic satire relating how an 
efficiency expert installed the latest 
devices and methods in the domains 
of his Satanic Majesty. 


Exmus: A Story. By B.C. Winde- 
ler. With twelve designs by D. 
Shakespear. Paris: The Three 
Mountains Press. 

A short story of a young man’s 
experiences. 


Lrcenps or ANCIENT Eeyrprt: STORIES 
or Eayptian Gops AnD HEROES. 
By F. H. Brooksbank. Illustrated 
by Evelyn Paul. New York: 

_ Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2. 

Tales of Egyptian life in the days 
when the Pyramids were new. A 
book for old and young alike. 
Illustrated in colors. © 


History 


Lire on A Mepragvau Barony. By 
William Stearns Davis. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. 

A word-picture of a typical feu- 
dal community in the thirteenth 
century, drawn from original sources 
and showing especially how the 
common people lived seven cen- 
turies ago in France. 


History oF Moprern Europe, 1878- 
1919 By G. P. Gooch. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $5. 

Dr. Gooch has undertaken to 
reconstruct the main lines of Euro- 
pean history from the Congress of 
Berlin to the Treaty of Versailles 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


in the light of archives of Berlin, 
Vienna and Petrograd which have 
become available since the World 
War. 


Tur ExpaNsION OF EUROPE: THE 
CULMINATION OF MopErN History. 
By Ramsay Muir. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

This summary of the problems 
of world-politics presents a broad 
survey of the subject of imperial 
expansion among the greater states 
of Western civilization. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. 


Europe Since 1918. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.50. 

Undertakes to give a fair state- 
ment of the effect of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the reparations crisis, 
the Ruhr expedition, and recent 
events in Greece, Russia and Turkey. 


Tue Decisive BATTLES oF MopERN 
Tmes. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
E. Whitton, C. M. G. With Maps. 
Boston: Houghton MifflinCo. $3.50. 
The five battles which Colonel 

Whitton selects as the most decisive 

in the last sixty years are Vicks- 

burg, Kéniggritz, Mars-la-Tour, 

Tsushima and the Marne. He tells 

the history of these battles with 

authoritative lucidity. 


Prrate TALES FRoM THE Law. By 
Arthur M. Harris. With illustra- 
tions by George Avison. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

The truth about  sea-ruffians 
such as Kidd, Quelch, Blackbeard 
and Avery, dug out of the court- 
records of their trials and presented 
in Vivacious narratives. 


Socran SrrueGies in Antiquity. By 
M. Beer. ‘Translated by H. J. 
Stenning and revised by the author. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50. 

The slave rebellion in the Roman 
Empire, the gladiatorial war of 
Spartacus, the Jewish captivity, 
the social significance of Jesus—all 
are explained in terms of economic 
development. 


Tur Leacur or Nations To-pay: 
Irs Growrtu, REcorD AND RELA- 
rt1IoN TO British ForErGn Pouicy. 
By Roth Williams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.25. 

Shows how the League, as it 
exists to-day, might be utilized as 
the means of “‘leading the world 
out of the morass in which we have 
all been floundering since the war.” 


History oF GREEK PuxiLosopHy: 
TuHates TO Democritus. By B. A. 
G. Fuller. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $3.50. 

An up-to-date presentation of 
early Greek philosophy, the out- 
growth of a successful course with 
elementary students at Harvard. 
Volumes on later Greek philosophers 
are to follow. 


Tue MercantineE Marine. By 
E. Keble Chatterton. With fifty 
illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $5. 

Traces the history of the British 
merchant marine from the earliest 
sailing ships to the latest monster 
liners, with the doings of brave 
sailors throughout the centuries. 
Tur Matapy or Evropr. By M. E. 


Ravage. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 


An analysis of what really ails | 
the European peoples, and of the | 


historical and psychological factors 
that keep them 
with one another. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: BEING THE 


Forp Lectures DELIVERED IN THE | 


UnIversITy oF Oxrorp, LENT 
TerRM, 1922. By Sir Richard Lodge. 
New York: Oxford 
Press. $4.70. 


Traces the past relations of 
Great Britain 
their bearing upon the World War. 


Arcuaic Fictire REVETMENTS IN | 


Sictty AND Maena Grarcia. By 
E. Douglas Van Buren. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. 


A learned technical study of the 
art and architecture of the ancient 
Greek temples in southern Italy. 
With nineteen plates of half-tone 
reproductions. 


Eeyptian Art: InrRopUCTORY STUD- 
tes. By Jean Capart. Translated 
from the French by Warren R. 
Dawson. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $5. 


Translation of a part of Professor | 


Capart’s monumental work, ‘‘Le- 
cons sur Art Egyptien,’ first 
published at Liége in 1920. Re- 
vised by the author. With sixty- 
five illustrations. 


READINGS FROM THE LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT Rome In EnGuisH TRANS- 
Lations. By Dora Pym. Illustrated. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Intended to bring the life and 

thought of ancient Rome to the 
understanding of those who would 
otherwise never know them. Se- 
lections from Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, 
etc., with the necessary introduc- 
tions. 


Ancient Man 1n Barirarn. By 
Donald A. Mackenzie. With Fore- 
word by G. Elliot Smith, F. R. S. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$4.50. _ 

Not only interprets the history of 
early man in Britain, but indicates 
his appropriate setting in the his- 
tory of mankind as a whole. 


Turkey, THE GreaT POWERS, AND 
THE Baapap Raitway: A StTupy 
IN ImperIALism. By Edward Mead 
Earle. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

The whole romantic story of the 
Bagdad Railway and of Germany’s 
“Berlin-to-Bagdad” plan in all its 
ramifications—economic, _ political, 
strategic, religious. 


Tur GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson.  Il- 
lustrated. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75. 

A narrative of man’s progress 
through the centuries of Egyptian, 
Cretan, Babylonian, Jewish, Greek 
and Roman civilization. 


Across THE Puatns BY PRAIRIE 
Scoooner. By Fred _ Lockley. 
Eugene, Oregon: Koke-Tiffany Co, 
A small brochure containing 

B. F. Bonney’s narrative of his 

trip to Sutter’s Fort, California, 

in 1846, and of his pioneer experi- 
ences in Oregon. 


Tur Monroe Doctrine: A CoMPLETE 
History (ReEviseD). Compiled 


at loggerheads | 


University | 


with Prussia and | 
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THE STANDARD 
PRESS BOOKS 


Are Good Books 


The Standard Press imprint 
on any book is a guarantee of 
quality and merit. We neither 
publish nor sell books of any 
other kind. 


THE PLACE OF THE 
GOSPEL IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMANITY 
By Benjamin Radford, LL.D. 


Selections from the addresses 
of Dr. Radford, delivered on 
different occasions and pre- 
senting the ripened thought 
of a master mind cleared and 
invigorated by sixty years of 
noble, self-sacrificing service 
in the cause of humanity. Dr. 
Radford is a Platonic philoso- 
pher with the faith of a Chris- 
tian, and presents the funda- 
mentals of philosophy and 
science in such a way as to 
make clear these abstract 
problems and increase faith 
in the verities of religion. 
Price, $1. 


YOUTH AND THE 
CHURCH 
By Cynthia Pearl Maus 


A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a work written prima- 
rily for the young people’s 
departments of the churches 
of Christ, but is general in 
character, and outlines a uni- 
fied and correlated program 
of Christian education wholly 
undenominational and adapted 
for use by all leaders of youth 
in all churches. Fifth large 
edition, Price, $1.25. 


THE WHITE CAT 


By Vesta Tharp Nixon 


A new book for boys and 
girls. Will be ready about 
October 1. Little folks will 
enjoy to the limit this entrane- 
ing story of a wonderful stray 
cat who won her way into the 
hearts of a home-loving fam- 
ily eirele, including father, 
‘‘who did not like ecats.’’ A 
splendidly written tale in 
which little incidents of home 
life are given an adventurous 
setting. Charming alike to 
children and older folk. Lav- 
ishly illustrated with litho- 
graphic pen sketches on the 
wide margins, and numerous 
full-page drawings. Probable 
price, $1, 
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by Charles Kohler. Savannah, 
Georgia: Published by the author. 


A compact statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, its history and 
influence, all in the compass of 
forty-nine pages. os 


Tur Crusapes. By Ernest Barker. 
(The World’s Manuals.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. $1. 
A compact account of the cru- 

sades, being a reprint of the article 

on that subject in the latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


HottaNnp UNDER QUEEN WILHEL- 
mina. By A. J. Barnouw. Fore- 
word by Edward W. Bok. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3. 


Recounts the history of Holland 
in the twenty-five years during 
which Wilhelmina has been its 
Queen; covers the politics, art, 
literature, and daily life of the 
nation. 


Burwpinc THE AMERICAN NATION: 
An Essay OF INTERPRETATION. 
By Nicholas Murray Butler. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Butler describes the nation’s 
constitutional development largely 
in terms of the personalities of the 
men who did the nation-building. 


Tur-anku-AMEN. By G. Elliot Smith. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
In this little book the Professor 

of Anatomy in the University of 

London tells of the discovery of 

Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb by Lord 

Carnarvon and Howard Carter. 

With 22 illustrations, two maps, 

and a colored frontispiece. 


Heroes or THE Witps. By Chelsea 
Fraser. Illustrated. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. 
Makes the reader acquainted 

with brave men of forest and prairie 

—the lumberjack, the forest ranger, 

the cowboy, the civil engineer, the 

big-game hunter, the wild-life pho- 
tographer. 


Famous JupGES AND Famous TRIALS. 
By Charles Kingston. Illustrated. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

Stories of a hundred remarkable 
trials, civil and criminal, as found 
in the careers of twelve notable 


British Judges. 


Tur RIppLE OF THE RUTHVENS, AND 
oTHER StupiEsS. By William Rough- 
ead. With thirteen illustrations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 
Thirteen historical sketches of 

celebrated cases in English and 

Scottish legal annals, originally 

contributed to The Judicial Review. 


Juvenile 
In Desert AnD WitpEerRNeEss. By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated 


from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal. 

With illustrations by Remington 

Schuyler. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $2.50. 

Adventures of a Polish boy and 
a little English girl in savage Africa, 
by a famous novelist; reissued as 
a book for young people, set in 
large type, and with six fine illustra- 
tions, two being in colors. 
Tur Timper Treasure. By Frank 


Lillie Pollock. INustrated. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.75. 
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Adventures of a college boy who 
finds a strange treasure in_ the 
northern, woods and has a hard 
fight to hold it. 


Castte Buarr: A Story oF YOUTH- 
rut Days. By Flora L. Shaw. 
With illustrations by George Varian. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
Ruskin praised this story of a 

lovable little girl and a noble dog. 

Here is a new edition of it, in large 

type, with four illustrations. 


ADELE DorinG AT VINEYARD VALLEY. 
By Grace May North. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.75. 

The story of a courageous, happy- 
hearted girl, and of how she wins 
against adversity. For girls of 
fourteen to seventeen years. 


Tur Srea-Brrv’s Quest. By Alfred 
F. Loomis. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.75. 

This story for young people is a 
realistic account of a treasure-hunt- 


ing ci in the West Indies. 


Tur Boys’ Book or BUCCANEERS. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
The story of the sea-rovers who 

ravaged the Spanish Main, told in 

a way to captivate American boys. 


Wirn Cansar’s Lecrons. By R. F. 
Wells. Illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Adventures of two Roman youths 
who took part in the historic con- 
quest of Gaul, immortalized in 
Caesar’s ‘‘Commentaries.” 


Gartu, Aste Seaman. By Edith 
Ballinger Price. Llustrated by the 
author. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.75. 

How Garth tumbled upon the 
solution of a troublesome mystery, 
and how he won the coveted rank of 
“Able Seaman.” A lively story for 
young people. 


Wuirrt Fire. By Mary Constance 
Du Bois. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.75. 

A stirring tale of Revolutionary 
times having to do with the adven- 
tures of Firebrand Dick, Saucy 
Nancy and the young Marquis de 
Lafayette—for young readers. 


Nip anp Nop. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.75. 
The latest Barbour story con- 

tinues the career of the Turner 

twins at Hillman’s School and in- 
cludes a drama of adult life as well 
as a good deal of girl-interest. 

Tur Srory or THE Mrxapo. By Sir 
W.S. Gilbert. Illustrated by Alice 
B. Woodward. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 2.50. 

Children who would not have 
understood the original libretto can 
here become acquainted with Nanki 
Pooh, Pooh Bah and all the rest of 
Gilbert’s amusing people. 
Dorotuy’s ADVENTURE IN BEDROOM 

Lanp. By Mabel H. Andrews. II- 

lustrations by Frances Hitz and 

Prue Durant Smith. New York: 

The Century Co. $l. 

A little book of rime, prose and 
pictures for small children. 


JAPANESE Farry Taues. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Illustrated. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.60. 
More than twenty stories, whim- 

sical, fantastic or humorous, some 

of them created by the author, 
others adapted from folk-lore in 
out-of-the-way places in Japan. 


Tor Great ADVENTURE OF Mrs. 
Santa Cuaus. By Sarah Adding- 
ton. With illustrations by Gertrude 
A. Kay. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.75. 

How Mrs. Santa Claus drove the 
reindeer team herself one Christmas 
when old Santa broke his leg at the 
busiest time. 


Tae Kine’s Powper. By Albertus 
T. Dudley. Illustrated by John 
Goss. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.75. 

Experiences of two boys in the 
American Revolution. The plot 
turns on the seizure of the gun- 
powder in Fort William and Mary. 


Tur TALE OF THE ENCHANTED BuN- 
wigs. By Ruth Sawyer. _ Illus- 
trated in color. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The author has gathered up all 
the legends and folk-lore about 
bunnies and woven them into a book 
for little children. 


Franconta Stories. By Jacob Ab- 
bott.  lLllustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

A large-type edition of stories 
that have delighted three genera- 


tions of children. 


Jo, tHE Lirrne Macuinist. By 
Johanna Spyri. ‘Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Frontispiece in 
color. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 75 cents. 

A characteristic Spyri story of 
child-life in the Swiss Alps, telling 
how a bright boy with a passion for 
machinery won his heart’s desire. 


Gritt’s Cxarmpren. By Johanna 


Spyri. Translated by Louise 
Brooks. Illustrated in color. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.50. 


In this story by the author of 
“Heidi” the action takes place 
among a group of lively boys and 
girls on the banks of the Rhine. 


Action-PormMs AND PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
pren. By Nora Archibald Smith. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2. 

A dozen or more plays and pan- 
tomimes for use in. getting up 
entertainments for children; so ar- 
ranged that it is not necessary to 
memorize all the parts. 


Srorres From Hans ANDERSEN. With 
illustrations by Edmund Dulac. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$3.50. 

Large type, heavy paper, and 
sixteen of Dulac’s beautiful illus- 
trations in color are the special 
features of this edition. 


Puzzuine Pereira. By Nina Rhoades. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The story of a little girl who was 
born in old Seville and came to live 
with her aunt in New Hampshire. 
For girls from ten to fourteen. 
Dorortuy Darinry’s Castte. By Amy 


Brooks. Illustrated. Boston: Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


The new Dorothy Dainty book 
tells of the little heroine’s adven- 
tures in a ‘‘castle”’ which her father 
made for her out of an old stone 
stable. For girls from eight to 
twelve. 


Tue Prep Preer or Puppina LANE. 
By Sarah Addington. Illustrated 
in colors by Gertrude A. Kay. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2. 

A story for little children, telling, 
among other things, what happened 
to the children who followed the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


Tur Strarticut WonpER Book. By 
Henry B. Beston. _ Illustrated. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $3. 


A dozen stories of wonderful ad- 
ventures in the fairy-world, written 
with imagination and_ illustrated 
with full-page drawings and a 
colored frontispiece. 


Miscellaneous 


SIpELIGHTS ON CrimmnaL Marrers. 
By John C. Goodwin. Foreword by 
Sir Basil Thomson. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $6. 

The inside story of a Secret Ser- 
vice operator in England, detailing 
the methods of the thieving frater- 
nity, describing criminal organiza- 
tions, and discussing the present 
detective methods in Great Britain, 
France, Germany and the United 
States. 


A SportsMAN AT Larcs. By Major 
Harding Cox. With frontispiece. 
New York: George H-. Doran 


Co. $6. 

Shooting, fishing, coursing, row- 
ing and other sporting experiences 
by an authority in many fields of 
sport. 


A Parents’ Manuan: Cutip-PRos~ 
LeMS IN HeEaLTH AND ILLNESS. 
By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. 
Volume _ II. New York: The 
Century Co. $2. 

A companion volume to “A 

Parents’ Manual: Child-Problems, 

Mental and Moral.” 


Tue Cuitp at Home. By Cynthia 
Asquith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Lively yet practical discussions 
of nursery problems by a daughter- 
in-law of former Premier Asquith. 


Brrre Controt: Wuart is Ir? By 
Lydia Allen de Vilbiss, M.D. With 
a foreword by Dr. Adolf Meyer. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.75. 
A plain statement of the argu- 
ments for and against birth control. 


No NeEep TO STAMMER; OR, Re- 
EDUCATION OF SPEECH FOR STAM- 
MERING AND CxertT-Patatre. By 
H. St. John Rumsey. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. , 
The author, an instructor for 

speech-defects at Guy’s Hospital, 

London, has embodied his experi- 

ence in this book for sufferers and 

teachers. 


Woman: A VinpicaTion. By An- 
thony M. Ludovici. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 
An.outspoken, iconoclastic book 

attacking all the conventions of 

daily life, strongly anti-feminist. 
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holding that woman is not an equal 
of man in every capacity but should 
be his partner. 


BrRoaDWAy TRANSLATIONS: “ Petro- 
nius the Satyricon,” translated by 
J. M. Mitchell; ‘The Girdle of 
Aphrodite: The Complete Love- 
Poems of the Palatine Anthology,” 
translated by F. A. Wright; “ Mas- 
ter Tyll Owlglass: His Marvellous 
Adventures and Rare Conceits,” 
translated by K. R. H. Mackenzie; 
“Voltaire: Zadig, and Other Ro- 
mances,”’ translated by H. I. Woolf. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3 a volume. 


A new and uniform edition of 
some of the more robust and hu- 
man examples of classical and medi- 
eval literature. Each volume has 
an explanatory introduction and 
notes, and some are illustrated. 


Toe Works oF SAMUEL BUTLER: 
“Evolution, Old and New; or, 
The Theories of Buffon, Dr. Eras- 
mus Darwin and Lamarck, as 
Compared with That of Charles 
Darwin”’; “Unconscious Memory,” 
with an introduction by Professor 
Hartog; “The Iliad of Homer” 
and “The Odyssey,” both rendered 
into English prose; “The Authoress 
of the Odyssey: Where and When 
She Wrote, Who She Was, the Use 
She Made of the Iliad and How the 
Poem Grew Under Her Hands.” 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3 each. 


A new and uniform edition of the 
works of an English scientist and 
man of letters who made a deep 
impression on the last generation. 


Tue Worwp’s Cuassics SERIES: 
“English Critical Essays,” edited 
by Edmund D. Jones; “A Russian 
Gentleman,” by Serghei Aksakoff; 
“Plays,” by Leo Tolstoy, trans- 
lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude 
(complete edition); “Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes,” first, second 
and third series, by Austin Dobson. 
New York: Oxford University 


Press. 80 cents a volume. 


Six new volumes, Nos. 240-247; 
in a handy pocket-edition of worth- 
while books. 


Tur THrory or ORGANIZED Puay: 
Its NatTuRE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 
By Wilbur P. Bowen and Elmer 
D. Mitchell. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $2.40. 


A serious contribution to the 
Play Movement, intended to give 
students and teachers of community 
amusements a broader perspective 
of their profession. 


Tatxks to Moruers. By Angelo 
Patri. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 50 cents. 


Advice to be used any day and 
every day by the mother who feels 
that her boy or girl is escaping her 
guiding hand. 


How vo Write Storres. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


A practical guide to the art of 
short-story writing by the Associate 
Professor of Journalism in Columbia 
University. 

Tur Looxoutman. By David W. 
Bone. Twenty-two full-page illus- 
trations, four being in color. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Captain Bone, who believes that 

a ship is a sentient creature with 


a_ personality 
describes every type of vessel now 
afloat. 


A Pocket Bripck Book. By Walter 
Camp. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


Concentrated bridge-wisdom by 
an author who has written five books 
on auction. 


Tue Story oF Man snp Woman. | 
M.D. | 


By David P. Jackson, 

Philadelphia: Dorrance. $2. 

A study of the sexual relation in 
this life and the life to come: its 
physiology, psychology, morals and 
theology. 


SERVICE MoNOGRAPHS OF THE UNITED 
States GovERNMENT. No 27: 
“The Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army: Its Non-Military 
History, Activities, and Organiza- 
tion. By W. Stull Holt. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 
Latest in a series of practical 

studies issued by the Institute for 

Government Research. 


Tue UNIveRSE or UNIvERSES. By 
William Hugh Wilhite. Published 
by the author, 2601 Kansas Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

An incoherent attack on the 

University of Chicago and _ the 

works of certain psychologists. 


Nature 


Soctran Lir— AMONG THE INSECTS. 
By William Morton Wheeler. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Results of the latest research | 


among the social insects, notably 
wasps, bees and ants, picturing 
their extraordinary development 


in the control of food-problems | 


and the like. 


Brrps I Have Known. By Richard 
Harper Laimbeer. Illustrated with 
fifty colored plates and forty-eight 
snapshots from life. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4. 

This book is the result of the 
author’s devotion to birds and his 
close observation of those commonly 
seen on Long Island. 


Srorres Axsout Horses. Retold 
from St. Nicholas. Illustrated. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


The best tales of their kind that 
have appeared in a popular maga- 
zine for children. 


Tue ADVENTURES oF A Lion Famity. 
By A. A. Pienaar. _ Translated 
from the Afrikaans by B. and E. D. 
Lewis. With introduction by Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick. Illustrated. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 


Studies of wild life in East Africa | 


by a Dutch South African who ab- 
sorbed the spirit of the wilderness 
there in his youth. 


AnimmaL Prrsonauities. By Samuel 
A Derieux. Illustrated. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2. 

New and true stories of dogs, 
horses and other animals of the 
field and farmyard, told in popular 
style. 


Borany: THe Scrence oF PLantT- 
Lire. By Norman Taylor. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 
Graphic family-histories of all 

the ordinary flowers ‘and plants 


of her own, here | 
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telling how they live, whence they 
came, and how to use them. 


Brrer-Patcu PurtosopHy. By “ Peter 
Rabbit.” Interpreted by William 
J. Long. Ilustrated by Charles 
Copeland. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. : 

New edition of a popular book 
of natural history and _ kindly 
wisdom told from the view-point 
of birds and animals. 


JUNGLE Brasts AND Men. By Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
The tigers, elephants, giant snakes 

and other folk of the Indian jungle 

are here depicted by a native who 
has lived among them. 


Poetry 


Cups or Intuston. By Henry Bella- 
mann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50. 

The poems in this volume origi- 
nally appeared in The Century 
Magazine and various other popular 
periodicals. 


Eien Prior. By Alice Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50, 
A poem of 178 pages telling the 

story of Ellen Prior’s love, her rival, 

and her tragic fate, all against 

a beautiful background of New 

England hills. 


Love Poems or THREE CENTURIES, 
1600-1900. Chosen and Edited 
by Jessie F. O’Donnell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
This collection of English, Amer- 

ican, Scotch, and Irish love poems, 

first published in 1890, is now issued 
in a new edition with the two vol- 
umes in one. 


Sreconp CONTEMPORARY VERSE AN- 
THoLoGY. By Charles Wharton 
Stork. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3. 

The editor of Contemporary Verse 
here presents another collection of 
the best poems that have appeared 
in his magazine. 


Tur Ancient BrautiruL THINGS. 
By Fannie Stearns Davis (Mrs. 
Gifford). New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1. 

Many of Mrs. Gifford’s new 
poems center about the idea of 
home, and some of the most ap- 
pealing are in words as from the 
heart of a child. 


Fragments or A Lire. By A. Zim- 
merman. Published by the author. 
Another slender volume of poems 

from the author of “A Singer in 

Exile.” 

Kniauts ERRANT, AND OTHER PoEMS. 
By Sister M. Madeleva New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 
Inspirational lyrics by a Roman 

Catholic nun. 


Witiram HemmMince’s ELecy on 
Ranpoupw’s Fincer. With intro- 
duction and notes by G. C. Moore 
Smith. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

First publication of a facetious 
elegy written about 1632 by the 
son of one of the editors of the First 
Folio of Shakespeare when his 
friend had a finger cut off in a fray. 


Tinker, Tartor: A Cuitp’s GuiDE 
Tro tue Proresstons. By A. P. 
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Herbert. Illustrated. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 


Humorous verses, mostly from 
Punch, describing the peculiarities 
of the various professions. 
TrRSE VERSE AND WORSE. 

Libby. 

Co. $1. 

Rimes that have appeared in 
Life and other publications. 


By Paul 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & 


INTELLIGENCE ‘TresTiING: METHODS 


AND Resutts. By Rudolf Pintner, 


Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.50. 


A comprehensive survey of a 
movement which is having a de- 
cided influence on education. Treats 
of the rise and growth of the move- 
ment, the tests used and the re- 
sults thus far obtained. 


How to Drevetor WILL-PowER AND 
Persona Macnetism. By Dr. 
David H. Reeder. New York: 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 


A treatise on dynamic magnetism 
and an advanced course in self- 
development through the power of 
the human will. 


Tur Conquest oF SELF. By Louis 
E. Bisch. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 


A practical book for mothers 
and fathers, employers and em- 
ployees, telling, with many il- 
lustrative examples, how to know 
one’s own personality. 


Religion 


Reticion anp Lire: THe Founpa- 
TIONS OF PERSONAL RELIGION. 
By The Very Rev. William Ralph 
Inge and others. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


Six connected chapters by six 
English divines and scientists show- 
ing upon what foundations a per- 
sonal religion may rest, and what 
are some of the hindrances to 
spiritual development. 


Tue Faira THAT OVERCOMES THE 
Woritp: StTupIES IN SPIRITUAL 
Psycuotocy. By Van Rensselaer 
Gibson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1. 

Analyzes the chief evils that faith 
can overcome, and gives specific 
directions for the use of faith in 
crushing out these evils from one’s 


life. 


Tur Mysticism or St. FRANCIS OF 
Assist. | By D. H. S. Nicholson. 
Tllustrated with reproductions of 
etchings by Laurenzo Laurenzi. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$3.50. 

A sympathetic and reverent study 
of the mysticism of St. Francis, 
made in conformity with the main 
doctrines of Christian mysticism. 


Mysticism or East anp WEST: 
Srupres In Mystican anp Moran 
Puttosopuy. By William Loftus 
Hare. .With an introduction by 
J. Estlin Carpenter. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Discusses the great religions, 
their similarities and differences; 
also the great philosophies, an- 
cient and modern. 


Bisie STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Sarah Elizabeth Dawes. Il- 


lustrated in color. New . York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

The story of the flood, the ad- 
ventures of Abraham, the episode 
of Joseph and his brethren, and 
nearly two dozen other tales from 
the Old and New Testament retold 
in simple and attractive narrative. 


Sport Missronary Piays AND More 


Snort Mussronary Prays. By 
Margaret T. Applegarth. New 
York: Geerge H. Doran Co. $1 


each. 


Two volumes of simple plays 
adapted for the use of Sunday 
schools, young people’s societies 
and missionary groups. 


A CompLete GuIDE TO CHURCH 


Burwie. By P. E. Burroughs. 
Illustrated. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


A practical treatise on the prin- 
ciples and ideals for the guidance of 
architects, pastors and _ building 


committees in the planning of | 


church and Sunday school buildings. 


New Licur upon Inpran Puitos- 
OPHY; OR, SWEDENBORG AND SAIVA 
Smpnanta. By D. Gopaul Chetty. 
With a foreword by L. B. de Beau- 


mont. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.50. 

Points out some remarkable 
analogies between Swedenborg’s 


teachings and the Tamil philosophy 
of India. 


MonuMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By Walter Lowrie. Illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Gives a general view of all 
branches of early Christian art and 
archeology, with a detailed descrip- 
tion of many of the most representa- 
tive monuments. \ 


CatHotic GRowTH IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Most Rev. J. F. Regis 
Canevin, D.D. Pittsburgh: Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 15 cents. 


Archbishop Canevin’s study of 
the losses and gains in the Roman 
Catholic population of the United 
States since 1780, as set forth in 
this brochure, leads him to the con- 
clusion that there were 22,733,254 
Catholics in this country in 1920. 


Jesus CHRIST AND THE MOopERN 
CHALLENGE: Can We Stitt BrE- 
weve i His Divinity? By 
Frederic C. Spurr. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Undertakes to refute the chief 
doubts raised by modern criticism 
in regard to the incarnation, the 
virgin - birth, the credibility of 
miracles and the resurrection of 
Jesus. 


Tur Certainty or Gop. By Wilfrid 
J. Moulton. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


A Student Christian Movement 
handbook on Christian doctrine in 
terms of modern thought. 


A Quest ror Souts. By Rev. George 
W. Truett. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. Seventh edition. 
$1.50. 

A complete series of evangelistic 
sermons and services by a master of 
the art of forensic appeal. 


Tur Boox or Jos: A Mrtricat VER- 
ston. By A. H. Mumford. With 
an introductory essay, “The Signifi- 


cance of the Book of Job,” by A. S. 
Peake. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.75. 


A new translation of Job in verse 
—popular in the best sense of the 
term. 


Tue Home anp CxHurcH TITHING. 
Rev. Jas. T. Gaskill. Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. B. Caldwell Publishing Co. 


An earnest plea for a system under 


which everybody would give one-— 


tenth of all his income for religious 
purposes. 


SoctaL Imprratives. By Craig S. 
Thoms. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press. $1.25. 


Professor Thoms aims to inter- 
pret the moral forces that pervade 
American life, setting forth espe- 
cially eight striking needs of society. 


Science 


Emercent Evotution. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan, F.R.S. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.25. 

Gifford lectures delivered at the 
University of St. Andrews in 1922. 
The author was a pupil of Huxley 
and has given much thought to the 
philosophical implications of evo- 
lutionary science. 


Astronomy: THE SCIENCE OF THE 
Heaventy Bopres. By David 
Todd. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 

The story of astronomy from the 
days of the ancient Chaldean shep- 
herds to the present—by the direc- 
tor of the observatory at Amherst 
College. 


Tuts Eartu or Ours: TaLtks ABOUT 
Mountains AND Rivers, VOtI- 
CANOES, EARTHQUAKES AND GEyY- 
SERS AND OtrnerR Tunes. By 
Jean-Henri Fabre. Translated from 
the French by Percy F. Bicknell, 
New York: The Century Co. $2.50, 
Fabre’s books for young people 

on the wonders of nature and science 

have long been classics in France. 

This one gives a general account of 

the earth’s wonders. 


Licut anp Cotour. By R. A. Hous- 
toun. Illustrated. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

A popular treatment of the 
spectrum, the nature of light, color 
photography, and allied subjects. 


Tur Book or THE Microscorr. By 
A. Frederick Collins. With many 
diagrams. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 

Explains the uses of the micro- 
scope, how to observe plant and 
animal life through it, and the 
whole fascinating world it opens up 
—in plain language for the beginner. 


CHANCE AND Error: THe THEORY OF 
Evotution. By Marsh Hopkins. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3, 
A mathematical study of chance 

in all its aspects, the author’s 

thesis being that the vagaries of 
chance are ‘‘the result of the inter- 
ference of ‘yes’ and ‘no.’” 


Firip-Book or Common Rocks AND 
Minerats. By Frederic Brewster 
Loomis. Illustrated in color and 
half-tone. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 


A practical handbook for identi- 
fying the rocks and minerals of the 


a 





United States and _ interpreting 
their origins and meanings. 


Tur Occutt Sciences: A COMPENDIUM 
oF TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE AND 
Experment. By Arthur Edward 
Waite. Second printing. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
An account of magical practises, 

of secret sciences in connection with 

magic, of the professors of magical 
arts, and of modern spiritualism, 
mesmerism and theosophy. 


Travel 
A Woman’s IMPRESSIONS OF GERMAN 

New Guinea. By Lilian Overell. 

Tllustrated. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $4. 

Adventures and observations of a 
young woman among little-known 
and untamed aborigines. Along 
with its thrills the book presents 
valuable ethnological facts. 


Tue Law or THE Kinsmen. By Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline. With a fore- 


word by  ex-President William 
Howard Taft. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3.50. 


Lord Shaw’s impressions of Amer- 
ica, friendly in spirit and vivacious 
in style. 

Beavutirut America. By Vernon 
Quinn. With thirty-nine illustra- 
tions from photographs. New York: 

~ Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4. 

Describes the scenic wonders of 
America, our national parks, moun- 
tains, lakes, seashores and cafions. 


Tar LONDON oF THACKERAY: BEING 
Some AccouNT OF THE HAUNTS OF 
THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS. By 
E. Beresford Chancellor. Ilus- 
trated. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $6. 

Describes London as it was known 
to the Newcomes, Pendennis, Becky 

Sharp, and Sir Rawdon Crawley. 


Ou Eneusn Towns. By William 
Andrews and Elsie M. Lang. II- 
lustrated. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $4.50. 

Descriptive and historical ac- 
counts of forty-three of the more 
important old English towns, their 
chief buildings, remarkable episodes 
and old-time social life. 


Cuina IN THE Famity or NaTIons. 
By Henry T. Hodgkin. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 

Dr. Hodgkin, who has had twenty 
years’ experience in China, draws a 
vivid picture of the present in- 
ternational relationships of that 
country. 


My ApventurEs In BotsuEvik Rus- 
sta. By Odette Keun. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The remarkable experiences of a 
woman Socialist who spent three 
months in Russia under painful 
circumstances. ‘‘Bolshevik Russia 
has broken my heart!” she cries. 


Tue Far EasteERN REPUBLIC OF 
Srperta. By Henry Kittredge 
Norton. Illustrated. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

An authoritative account of what 
has happened in the last four years 
in the eastern extremity of the 
Russian Empire. 


MATAHARI: IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
SIAMESE-MALAYAN JUNGLE.  Illus- 
trated. By H. O. Morgenthaler. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 
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Adventures of a Swiss scientist in 
the wildest parts of Siam. The 
author’s knowledge of the Malay 
speech brought him very close to 
the life of the people. 


Tur Lure or Orp Paris. By C. H. 
Crichton. With eight illustrations. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
Major Crichton infuses a story- 

interest into his accounts of Notre 

Dame, the Hotel des Invalides, 

Montmartre and various corners of 

Paris seldom seen by tourists. 


Fatuer Tuames. By Walter Higgins. 
Illustrated New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

A historic and scenic account of 
the towns and cities in the Thames 
Valley, liberally illustrated with 
line-drawings by an English artist. 


Tue MeEpITERRANEAN CRUISE: AN 
Up-to-paTe HanpBook For TRAV- 
ELERS By Rolland Jenkins. With 
forty illustrations (some in color) 
and nine maps. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

With the experience of many 
Mediterranean cruises behind him, 
Mr. Jenkins has produced a concise 
yet comprehensive volume of infor- 
mation on all the countries border- 
ing upon that sea. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT: SI- 
KHIM, CHUMBI AND Buutan. By 
the Earl of Ronaldshay. _ Ilus- 
trated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5. 

Travels among little-known peo- 
ples in the Eastern Himalayas, 
where the lamaism of the Buddhists 
reigns supreme. 


Parrouiinc iv Parva. By W. R. 
Humphries. With introduction by 
J. H. P. Murray. Illustrated. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 
Adventures in the least known of 

the South Sea Islands. The author, 

a young British officer, twice blazed 

a trail across the trackless interior 

and lived among its cannibal tribes. 


Java anp THE East Inpims. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. Garden City, 
N. Y.: $4. 

This new volume in Carpenter’s 
World Travel series describes Java, 
Celebes, the Moluccas, New Guinea, 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, 
with 125 photographic illustrations 
and two maps in color. 


Tur Hapey Traveter: A Book For 
Poor Men. By Frank Tatchell. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.25. 

A practical yet amusing guide to 
many foreign lands, in which the 
author outlines alluring trips to be 
taken inexpensively on foot or 
otherwise. 


Aucerta To-pay. By Lieut.-Col. 
Gordon Casserly. Illustrated. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4. 
A keen-eyed soldier’s travels all 

over the thriving French colony of 

Algeria, with the story of the won- 

ders that General Lyautey has 

worked there in ten years. 


Tur Cuina YEAR Book, 1923. Edited 
by H. G. W. Woodhead. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $12. 
This stout volume of 1242 pages, 

printed in Tientsin, is crammed 

with facts and figures about business 
and political affairs in China. One 

of its thirty-four chapters is a 

Who’s Who of prominent Chinese. 





































“The well-made book costs no more” 


NEW-—a Desk Book 


on book manufacture, 
from The Plant Complete 





A ready guide, of con- 
stant usefulness to pub- 
lishers, advertising 
men, authors, and 
others who prepare 
| books, folders, pam- 
phlets or catalogs. 





In fifty years’ experience, The Plant Complete 
has learned how to make books that more than 
satisfy America’s leading publishers. We have 
learned, too, the questions for which publishers 
and authors need a ready, accurate answer. ‘This 
supplied the background for the Desk Book. 


There is no other book like it. There is a wide need 
for it, as shown by the extent to which publishers 
and authors have adopted it for practical, every- 
day use. 


What some users say: 


rr a complete guide to book manufacturing. It is a 


veritable cyclopedia for those interested in the building 
of a book.” The Publishers Weekly 


“Tt is the most complete book of its kind that I have ever seen 
and is so constructed that it will be a great help to us in solving 
many of our manufacturing problems.” 


P. M. Bland, George H. Doran Company 


“The work is probably the most complete and practical con- 
tribution that has yet been presented to the publisher to help 
him solve the problems connected with the making of books.” 

The American Printer 


“Tt is the most inclusive book of its kind that I have ever seen. 
Contains information which is practically invaluable in my 


work.” - W.L. White, 
University of Colorado, School of Business Administration 


“T have never seen anything to equal it and everybody in the 
publishing business, every lover of literature, should pronounce 
a benediction on the J. J. Little & Ives Co. and upon the man 
to whom the credit must be given for such a remarkable guide 
and teacher.” Henry Garrity, The Devin-Adair Company 


“Tt is certainly the most complete and perfect thing of its 
kind I have ever seen and will be of great use to ise 


Edward H. Dodd, Dodd, Mead &§ Company, Inc. 


“This book will be invaluable to author and publisher. It 
solves many perplexing problems.” 


Funk &# Wagnalls Company 


$ net per copy, postpaid. Superfinish Covers, 460 pages, trimmed size 
5 7k x 10 inches, marbled edges. WRITE for descriptive booklet. 


J. J. Little &° Ives Company 


431 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING ELECTROTYPING PRINTING 
BINDING EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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A Close-up of Books and Authors 


been editors of the Smart Set, and both of whom are well 

known as critics and essayists, are to edit a new monthly 
review to be established by Alfred A. Knopf under the name of 
The American Mercury. The first number is expected to make its 
appearance in January. The publisher’s announcement states 
that the new publication is not intended to be a rival to any exist- 
ing review, and that it will cover a larger ground than any of them. 
We are assured that no cult or tendency will dominate its pages 
and that it will be open to conflicts of opin- 
ion, so long as those conflicts avoid sham. 
It will consider not only the fine arts but 
also American politics, American govern- 
mental problems, American industrial and 
social relations, and American science. It 
will seek to maintain the point of view of the 
civilized minority. 


(jens JEAN NATHAN and H. L. Mencken, who have 





The Atlantic Monthly Press is offering a 
prize of $2,000, to be known as the Charles 
Boardman Hawes Prize, for the manuscript 
of a story of adventure, preferably not less 
than 60,000 words, to be submitted before 
October 1, 1924. The prize is offered as a 
tribute to the memory of the late Charles 
Boardman Hawes, author of “The Muti- 
neers,” “The Great Quest” and “The Dark 
Frigate,” and in the hope of discovering 
another author sufficiently gifted to succeed 
to Mr. Hawes’s place as a writer of adven- 
tures. The successful competitor will re- 
eeive the usual royalties in addition to the 
prize. 


EPHRAIM TUTT 


William Webster Ellsworth, who wrote 
“A Golden Age of Authors,” and who was 
connected with the Century Company for 
more than thirty years, now devotes all his time from October to 
June to lecturing, chiefly in colleges and schools, on literary and 
historical subjects. Last season Mr. Ellsworth had one hundred 
and fifty lecture engagements, and there will be fully as many 
during the coming season. 


Some idea of the multitude of books inspired by the World War 
may be gained from the report that the French War Library and 
Museum has a collection of 8,000 volumes from America alone 
dealing with the great conflict. This number is exceeded both by 
France and by Germany, however, for it is estimated that 
Germany has produced 25,000 volumes and France more than 
15,000 dealing with the same subject. 





Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that they have arranged to become 
the American publishers for Hall Caine, whose new novel, “ The 
Woman of Knockaloe,” they will bring out October 20. 





From Curtis Brown, Ltd., of London and New York, comes the 
news that arrangements have been made for the following transla- 
tions: “The Pit,” by Frank Norris, in Polish; “Babbitt,” by Sin- 
clair Lewis, in Swedish; “Sixes and Sevens,” by O. Henry, in 





The Hero of Arthur Train’s Stories, as Gordon 
Henderson sees him 


Russian; “The Story of Mankind,” by Hendrik van Loon, in 
Italian; “Brass,” by Charles Norris, in Danish-Norwegian; 
“Cytherea,” by Joseph Hergesheimer, in Danish-Norwegian; 
“Biography of Enrico Caruso,” by Pierre Key, in German; and 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” by Ray Stannard 
Baker, in French and German. From another source it is learned 
that Mr. Baker’s book has also been translated into the Bohemian 
language, and is shortly coming out in Italian as well as in French. 
It has also largely gone into Japanese. 


By the unanimous decision of the judges, 
Miss Margaret Wilson, of Chicago, has been 
declared the winner in the Harper $2,000 
Prize Novel contest. Her novel, “The Able 
McLoughlins,” is a story of pioneer life in 
Iowa. Miss Wilson was born in Traer, 
Tama County, Iowa, in 1882, and is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago. She has 
been a missionary in India, and more re- 
cently a school teacher. The judges in the 
contest were Jesse Lynch Williams, Henry 
Seidel Canby and Carl Van Doren. 





New editions of Samuel Butler’s transla- 
tions of the Iliad and the Odyssey into 
English prose and of his “The Authoress of 
the Odyssey” have recently been published 
by Duttons. In the last-named book the 
author advances the theory that the 
Odyssey was written by a woman and that 
it was written about a hundred years later 
than the Iliad. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. announce for fall 
publication a new book by Rudyard Kipling, 
entitled “Land and Sea Tales for Boys and 
Girls.” It is a collection of stories and 
poems, some of which have never before appeared in print. 





Herbert S. Gorman, whose name is familiar to readers of the 
INTERNATIONAL Book Review, has collected some of his critical 
essays into a book with the title, “The Procession of Masks.” It_ 
is published by the B. J. Brimmer Company. 





Edith Wharton, who was made a member of the French Legion 
of Honor for her services during the war, has been further honored 
by being made an officer of the Legion. The degree of Doctor of 
Letters was conferred upon her by Yale University last June. 





Itisrumored that Rodolfo Valentino is to play the part of Julian 
de Medici in the film version of Ben Hecht’s mystery story, “The 
Florentine Dagger,” published recently by Boni & Liveright. 





Gordon Hill Grahame’s novel, “The Bond Triumphant,” which 
was awarded the Hodder & Stoughton prize of $2,500 for the best 
novel by a Canadian, has been published in England and Canada 
by Hodder & Stoughton. After the prize was awarded, serial 
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publication was begun in Maclean’s Magazine, which had 
contributed $500 toward the award, and whose editor, Charles 
Christopher Jenkins, was one of the judges; but after one in- 
stalment had appeared the story was discontinued on the ground 
that it was offensive to Roman Catholics. The publishers of the 
book maintain that this was an injustice to the author and to 
the novel, since a reading of the complete story would show that 
there was no just basis for complaint. 





In October the Atlantic Monthly Press will publish a biograph- 
ical study of Theodore Roosevelt by Lord Charnwood, whose 
ability as a biographer was demonstrated by his book on Abraham 
Lincoln. 





A prominent motion-picture concern has engaged James W. 
Schultz, author of several books on Indian life, to prepare the 
scenario for a screen version of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” A new 
holiday edition of the poem is being brought out by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 





Sir Philip Gibbs recently told a friend who visited him that he 
had just completed a long book dealing with the problems of 
youth. The title is to be “ Heirs Apparent.” 





A new departure in serialization is the broadcasting by station 
WJZ, Radio Corporation of America, of William Johnston’s new 
mystery novel, “The Waddington Cipher,” published by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 





Ellis Parker Butler’s “Pigs Is Pigs” is to be translated into 
Esperanto by Dr. Gustav Busultil, of Malta, by arrangement with 
Doubleday-Page. It is expected that the translation will be pub- 
lished in Amerika Esperantisto. 





Among the fall publications of the Harvard University Press 
is President Charles W. Eliot’s “Harvard Memories,” a book of 
intimate personal reminiscences of by-gone days and people 
connected with the University. The book is illustrated with 
rare pictures from the college archives. 





Warner Fabian, the author of “Flaming Youth,” writes his 
publishers, Boni & Liveright, that he is at work on another novel 
to be called “ Sailors’ Wives.” 





According to advices received by her relatives in this country, 
Adelaide Hughes, wife of Rupert Hughes, left Japan just in time 
to escape the recent earthquake. She sailed for Shanghai on the 
day preceding the disaster. Mrs. Hughes is the author of a col- 
lection of poems entitled “Diantha Goes the Primrose Way,” 
published by Harper’s. 





Early in October the Macmillan Co. will publish Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst’s “My Forty Years in New York.” The book tells 
the story of Dr. Parkhurst’s life, including his mountain-climbing 
experiences in the Alps and his famous exposure of the Tammany 
organization in 1892. 





Professor Flinders Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, has recently 
been knighted and is now properly addrest as Sir Flinders. He 
is soon to publish, through Houghton Mifflin, a little book on 
“Social Life in Ancient Egypt.” 





M. E. Ravage, author of “The Malady of Europe,” published 
by Macmillan, is a Roumanian by birth, but he writes in the 
language of the country of his adoption. He came to this country 
as a young man and earned his education in the Middle West. 












Most Useful Book of Its Kind 
in the World! 


HOYT’S 










NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


New Edition of a Standard Work—Entirely,, Reset—Com- 
pletely Revised and Greatly Enlarged by Kate Louise 
Roberts—Thoroughly Up-to-Date—1374 Pages. 


This new enlarged edition of the well-known Hoyi’s New 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations contains quotations on 
nearly every conceivable subject gathered from all along 
the highway of time—from now ’way back through 


thousands of years. 


21,000 Quotations 


Mingied pearls of thought, 
proverbs and maxims from pro- 
phets, poets, and sages, heart- 
throbbing passages of love, grief, 
joy, and passion; psalms and 
hymns of praise and prayer, in- 
scriptions from carvings on noted 
monuments, heraldic mottoes from 
coats-of-arms, familiar folk-lore 
and jolly jingles, nursery rimes, 
funny sayings, etc. 

Storehouse of the Greatest 


Thoughts of the World’s 
Greatest Thinkers 


The subjects are grouped under alpha- 
betically arranged headings. There are, 
for instance: 

350 quotations on ‘‘ War,”’ including 
striking phrases coined in the World War; 

4 on “Love”; 334 on ‘Life’; 235 on 
“Women’’; 139 on ‘‘ Man.” 

Every foreign phrase is accompanied by 
the English translation. 


Meet Old Friends—Make New 


Brander Matthews, the noted author, 
says that in looking through the book ‘‘he 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


found himself so agreeably allured, that he 
now and again abandoned his casual brows- 
ing to read a score of consecutive pages, 
finding many old friends, familiar as house- 
hold words, and making many new ac- 
quaintances whom he will be glad to meet 
again.” 


Speakers Quote From It 


Hoyt's New Cyclopedia is indispensable 
to public speakers. They have been 
quoting from it for years. 


Clinch Legal Arguments 


Lawyers, too, can usually sway a jury's 
sympathies or deftly clinch the point of 
an argument by some little verse or phrase 
from Hoyt's. 


Sermons More Impressive 


Successful preachers are also great users 
of quotations and the uplifting sayings of 
great divines like Beecher and Spurgeon 
are liberally quoted in Hoyt's New Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Embellish Your Writing 


If you are a writer—literary or com- 
mercial, or if you write only to friends, 
you can embellish your work by quotations 
from Hoyt's New Cyclopedia. 


Indispensable 


Rear Admiral Sims con- 
siders Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
as “indispensable to any- 
sone who may at any time 
wish to make use of quota- 
tions from various authors 
and prominent men and 
who wish to insure accu- 
racy in such quotations.” 


Authoritative 


Revising and enlarging 
Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations _was 
accomplished by Kate 
Louise Roberts, who suc- 
ceeded most admirably in 
making this aggregation of 
quotations the most com- 
plete and authoritative ever 
gathered in a book. 


3000 Authors 


A comprehensive alpha- 
betical concordance gives 
the page number on which 
the words appear; an al- 
phabetical list of the 3000 
authors quoted tells who 
they were, when they 
flourished, date of birth— 
and death if deceased; and 
there is a topical index of 
the 1036 headings with 
cross-references. 


You Need It 


This is a book you can’t 
do without after you begin 
using it and you wouldn’t 
if you could. Get your 
copy from your bookseller 
or the publishers. 





Royal 8vo, Cloth, $7.50, net; 
Buckram, $8.50, net; three-quarter 
Morocco, $12.50, net; full Morocco, 
$15, net. Postage, 28¢ extra. 
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Book Bargains 


MARKS’ SPECIAL OFFERINGS: 
= Southey’s Common-Place Book. 
Edited by J. W. Warter. 4 volumes, 
full calf, by Hayday; London, 1850- 
51. Special price $25.00.  Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
12 volumes, 8 morocco, London, 





1841, $45.00. Works of Laurence 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 3 vol- 
umes; Sermons, 2 volumes.; The 


Koran, 1 volume; Sentimental Jour- 
ney, with the ‘‘Continuation,’’ to- 
gether 7 volumes; old calif, Dublin, 
1774, $42.50. History of Flagella- 
tion; Strange Customs and Cruelties 
among the Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, etc.; illustrated; $1.50. The 
Works of Samuel Richardson; edited 
by’ Leslie Stephen; edition limited to 
250 sets; 12 volumes, cloth; London, 
1884; $37.50. Arabian Nights; Bur- 
ton’s Complete and Unabridged 
Translation, including the Supple- 
mental Nights, the Terminal Essay, 
Anthropological and Ethnographical 
Notes, etc.; illustrated by Lalauze, 
Letchford, and others; 17 volumes; 
new; original price $75.00, my special 
price, $43.50. Many other Choice, 
Scarce and Unique items for the Book- 
lover. Catalog sent upon request. 
Harry F. Marks, New York’s Finest 
Book Shop. 187 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Boek BARGAIN CATALOGUE 
No. 15, Containing hundreds of 
tities of publishers’ remainders and 
overstocks at 40% to 75% of pub- 
lishers’ prices. Just ready. Send 
foracopy. Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS 
of all publishers—new and second- 
hand, bought and sold by Barnes 
and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 








Foreign Books 


FRENCH — ITALIAN — SPAN- 
ish, German Books and Magazines. 
Monthly lists and catalogues on ap- 
plication. Established 1856. Schoen- 
ae 387 Washington St., Boston, 

ass. 


GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGA- 

zines—Large stock, wholesale, re- 
tail, catalogues. James V. Lago, 154 
West 14th St., New York. 


G ERMAN BOOKS, ENGLISH 

Books, Translations, Mail Orders. 

Bees: 207 Fulton St., New York 
ity. 


a 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES—GRAM- 
mars and Dictionaries. Benj. F. 
Gravely, Martinsville, Virginia. 


ea Se eee eee 

FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND NEw, 
Dorbonu-Aine, 561 Madison Avenue 
at 56th, New York City. 











Bate Books 


OVES OF CLITIPHON AND 

Leucippe — ‘“‘Most Delectable and 
Pleasant Historie”’ ; fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest. Free 
prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 


SE EE ae Se a 
LD AND RARE BOOKS. MOD- 
ern First editions. Books by private 
presses. Good books of general inter- 
est. Monthly catalog sent on request. 
Harry Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


ee ey ee 

§9,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











Books for Writers 


OOKS FOR WRITERS: 1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3. Polti’s 36 
Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Polti’s 
Art of Inventing Characters, $2.50. 
Technique of Fiction Writing, $1.75. 
Plotting the Short Story, $1. How 
to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue on re- 
quest. Also leaflet explaining per- 
sonal assistance in criticism and 
preparation of manuscripts for pub- 
lication, and advice as to markets. 
*James Knapp Reeve, Dept. A, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
*(Former editor of The Editor.) 
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Book and Art Exchange 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 














General Items 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR 
reviewed in this magazine sent 
postpaid on receipt of publishers’ 
price. Delivery in good condition 
guaranteed. Any book in print sup- 
plied. William Schneider, 588 Onder- 
donk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


_————— ee eee 
NY TRANSLATION PUBLISHED 
including Ceesar, Cicero, and Virgil: 
literal, 75c; interlinear $2. TRANS- 
LATION PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


FAMILY HISTORIES, GENEA- 

logical and heraldic works. Re- 
searches made. Send names inter- 
ested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


Dk; SMALLWOOD: SCIENTIFIC 

Astrologer, Teaches Planet Law. 
Writes and interprets Horoscopes, on 
Vocation, Business, Health, Events 
in Life. Rare Books sold. 687 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 








Literary Serbices 


MANUSCRIPTS OF NOVELS, 
plays, stories carefully revised, 
accurately typewritten. Superior 
work. Quick service. Attractive 
rates. Write William Oram, Ball- 
ston, Virginia. > 


AUTHORS: WE ARE SPECIALLY 
equipped to prepare your manu- 
scripts for publication. Efficient 
service at standard rates by profes- 
sional authors’ typists. THE TYP- 
ISTS’ EXCHANGE, 513-2nd Ave. 
W., Duluth, Minn. 


F. M. HOLLY, 
Author’s Representative, 
156 Fifth Av., New York. 
Write for terms. 











Autographs 


ters, manuscripts of celebrated au- 
thors, statesmen, etc. Also old litho- 
graphs by Currier and Ives and 
others. Harry Stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New York. 





This department is designed 
to serve the reader. Have 
you a book need? Some 
book to complete a set or 
a volume of a favorite au- 
thor that you have long 
sought? The readers of 
this magazine are all in- 
terested in books. Adver- 
tise your wants here. Per- 
sonal exchanges from reader 
to reader can readily be 
accomplished and at small 
cost. November issue closes 
on October 15th. Rate 15 
cents per word. 


















SALESMEN WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN 


dbs SELL the “Blue Book of Social 
Usage,” Mrs. Emily Post’s new 
work on “Etiquette.” A rapid seller 
which appeals to a vast number of men 
and women. Six editions, 50,000 copies 
printed in six months. Unquestionably 
the best book on Etiquette ever written. 
Big earnings for earnest salesmen— 
$10, $15, and more per day. Write 
for full particulars to Mr. Hadley, care 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 













The Beautiful Furniture 
of the Middle Ages 


Those of us who 
appreciate the 
beautiful cannotfail 
to grow enthusiastic 
over the intricately 
designed furniture 
and woodwork in 
the great cathe- 
drals, castles, mon- 
asteries and man- 
sions that were 
built in England 
during the Middle 
Ages. 

Volumes have 
been written about 
these edifices which 
have served as mod- 
els for other struc- 
tures the world 
over. But the most elaborate book about 
them with a huge mass of photographic 
illustrations is that great new work, de 
luxe edition, in two sumptuous volumes— 


EARLY ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


AND WOODWORK 


By Herbert Cescinsky and 
Ernest R. Gribble 


Mr. Cescinsky fs widely known in 
England and America as a votary of arts 
whose knowledge of architectural antiques 
is truly expansive as well as intimate. 
And being a brilliant writer, his vivid 
account of the Church’s influence on 
architecture, his descriptions of the hun- 
dreds of pieces of furniture illustrated, his 
unique expressions of opinion, with occa- 
sional caustic comparisons, and his quaint 
quotations from the records of the Middle 
Ages, combine to make a book that is at 
once esthetic in tenor, entertaining to read, 
and historically enlightening. 

Mr. Gribble has the practical craftsman’s 
knowledge of construction at the different 
periods and has safeguarded the book 
against pictures of forgeries of the early 
craftsmanship. 


928 Beautiful Pictures 


The wealth of illustrations in ‘Early 
English Furniture and Woodwork’ em- 
braces 928 magnificent cathedral choir 
stalls and canopies, font pedestals and 
covers, chancel and chapel screens, pulpits, 
pews, panels _and pilasters, decorated 
transoms, roofing, vaulting, halls, tables, 
doors and architraves, mantelpieces, bed- 
steads, cupboards, dining rooms, clocks, 
cabinets, staircases, locks bearing the ar- 
mourer’s mark, etc. 





~Watnut Chair 
Yorkshire Type 


Interesting and Instructive 


The book is authoritative in statement, 
printed in large type and is well worthy of 
a prominent place in every fine arts library. 
Size of book, 10 x 1314 x 114 inches. 792 


pages. Full binding in royal blue morocco 
leather, gilt tooled. Write for further 
information. 


Price for the two volumes, $50, net; post- 
paid, in wooden box, $50.84. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





PULPIT AT KENTON, DEVON 
Late Fifteenth Century 
Flamboyant, but extremely rich 


7 Editions! 


Selling 1,000 Copies a Week! 


A remarkable new work on the manners 
and customs of polite society that is 
growing steadily in popularity because 
of its brilliancy of expression and depth 
of information—The Blue Book of 
Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


SOCIETY, IN_ BUSINESS, 





IN IN 


POLITICS, AND AT HOME 


By EMILY POST 





Photograph by Ira Hill 
(MRS. PRICE POST) 


Also Author of “Purple and Fine 
Linen,” “The Title Market,” etc. 


Mrs. Post is a gentlewoman of assured 
social position in America and Europe 
of whom the New York Tribune de- 
clares “‘not since Mrs. Sherwood spon- 
sored her book on etiquette some fifty 
years ago has any one so obviously well 
equipped appeared as authority on the 
subject.” 
“The Last Word’’ 


“Etiquette”? will be the last word in social 
matters, at least until such time as society has 
radically changed, for it covers with an almost 
incredible minuteness of detail every con- 
tingency into which a social being may be 
plunged.’—New York Evening Post. 


Author’s Literary Graces 


“There is charm_to Mrs. Post’s manner of 
stating things. She has the literary graces 
which make her volume most readable and 
entertaining as well as instructive.’’-—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Etiquette Well Treated 


“Tt is rare to find this subject treated with such 
simplicity, good taste, and judgment.’’—Lowell 
(Mass.) Telegram. 


Virtue of Conventionality 


“Tnvaluable to the average thinking man or 
woman who wishes to live to-day’s life in as 
polished and near-conventional a manner as 
possible.’’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Manual of Manners 


“Just what to do, say, and wear by one of New 
York’s prominent society women.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


Refining Safeguard 


“The book is at once a study and a 
of the finer usages of civilization.”— 


Gazette. 
As a School Book 


“Ought to be compulsory addition to libraries 

of society folk in every city. I could even 

wish the study of this volume might be added 

to the curriculum of every school, college, and 

alvenity in the United States.’’"—Pittsburgh 
un. 


ardian 
orcester 


Correct Conduct 


“Mrs. Post, it seems, has omitted no detail 
and it is difficult to think of any point of be- 
havior on which she does not touch.”’—Indi- 
anapolis News. 


Ample Advice 


“She tells you what to do and how to do it, 
what to say and how to say it, what to wear 
and how to wear it.’’-—Waterbury Republican. 


A Happier World to Be 
“And there is no denying the fact that if 
every one did read and try to follow the rules 
as set down in this elaborate book, the world 
would be happier.’’—Syracuse Herald. 
“Etiquette’’— By Emily Post 
(Mrs. Price Post), one large vol- 
ume; cloth binding, gold stamp- 
ing; 640 pages; 16 full-page 
photographic reproductions 
showing table settings for all 
occasions; weddings; home 
interiors and decorations. 


Price $4, net; postpaid, $4.18. 
At Booksellers or Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Looks Lalked About in Literary Europe 


| Paes BENOIT, one of the most skilful masters of nar- 


rative now writing in France, has attracted attention with 

a new novel, “Mademoiselle de la Ferté” (Paris: Albin- 
Michel), which shows a woman in the process of losing her soul. 
The theme is one which Balzac would have handled with genius, 
and M. Benoit at least handles it with talent. The heroine, a 
poor girl, becomes engaged to her rich young cousin, Jacques de 
Saint-Selve, but his family is hostile to her. Business takes 
Jacques to the West Indies for a year, and there he suddenly 
marries a pretty English girl. Anne de la Ferté, thus cruelly 
jilted, keeps up an outward show of indifference, but her inward 
desolation is such as to change her whole character. When 
Jacques dies and his young widow comes to live in France in the 
same town with Anne, a strange friendship develops between the 
two women, and when the widow at length dies, she bequeaths 
to the deserted fiancée all the property that once belonged to the 
man she loved. In the hands of the embittered spinster this 
money becomes a weapon with which she deliberately ruins the 
family of the man who robbed her of happiness. Once capable of 
being a model wife and mother, she has deteriorated under 
suffering, and can not rise above thoughts of a barren revenge. 
Eugénie Grandet, in similar circumstances, remained mistress of 
her soul. 





French critics also are praising a slender romance called “L’In- 
firme aux mains de lumiére” (Paris: Grasset), written by M. 
Edouard Estaunié, in which the reader is permitted, gradually 
and with exquisite art, to see deep into the heart of a man who 
is secretly depriving himself of necessities as well as of the most 
modest pleasures, in order not to disturb the unconscious serenity 
of a sick sister—the “Invalid with the Hands of Light’”—who 
is living in an idyllic dream in a country house. The story, so the 
critic for L’ Illustration declares, has more grandeur of soul in it 
than many a novel that the world calls great. 





The collection of books made by the American Library Associa- 
tion for our soldiers in France became the nucleus for a permanent 
institution in 1920 under the name of the American Library in 
Paris, Inc., which now has about 30,000 volumes, besides more 
than a hundred magazines, to be loaned to members in all parts 
of Europe. <A further development of the enterprise appeared 
last July in the form of an illustrated monthly review called 
Ex Inbris, whose purpose is “to make American and English 
books better known on the continent of Europe.” Its literary 
editor is W. Dawson Johnston; managing editor, Lewis D. Cren- 
shaw; associate editors, William Aspenwell Bradley, Horatio S. 
Krans, Paul Scott Mowrer, and Paul Rockwell. Its contents 
consist of reviews and news of current books and periodicals, with 
a few longer articles on various phases of the relations between 
Europe and the Anglo-Saxon world. The leading article in the 
first issue is by the Comtesse de Chambrun on “The Vogue of 
Shakespeare in France.”” The new magazine has justly received 
cordial support from Mr. Herrick, the American Ambassador, 
and from Premier Poincaré. 





A fresh insight into Hauptmann’s attitude to life and art is 
afforded by the twelfth and final volume of the Jubilee edition of 


‘his collected works, “Gerhart Hauptmann: Gesammelte Werke” 


(Berlin: S. Fischer). Besides the important dramatic fragment, 
“Das Hirtenlied,” it contains over three hundred pages of other 


dramatic, poetic and miscellaneous prose pieces hitherto unpub- 
lished or at least uncollected. The first half of the book is made 
up largely of epigrams and observations revealing Hauptmann’s 
views on all the different forms of literary art, including a sentence 
from Spinoza that embodies his own aim in’ the treatment of 
human actions, namely, to seek to know them rather than to 
criticize them. There are three stories, of which the most note- 
worthy is an incomplete tale in the form of a diary, “Aus dem 
Tagebuche eines Adelmannes,” portraying a wrecked married 
life. This volume also reveals the fact that Hauptmann once 
attempted a Faust-drama, in “Der Dom,” and at another time 
took up the Till Eulenspiegel motive, an experiment which he 
may yet carry to completion. 





Both France and Italy are paying tribute to Shelley this season 
with original studies of his personality. La Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise recently devoted its leading book-article to “Ariel ou la 
Vie de Shelley,” by André Maurois (Paris: Grasset), pronouncing 
it a thoroughly French work of extraordinary insight and charm. 
The critic finds in it “surprizing and delightful flashes of inter- 
change between intelligence and sensibility, a fine feeling for the 
absurd, and a contour that never wavers.” This is one of the 
outstanding biographies of the year in France. Shelley the man 
rather than Shelley the poet also is the theme of the Italian vol- 
ume, “P. B. Shelley” (Milan: Studio Editoriale Corbaccio), 
by Giovanni Pioli. Professor Pioli lays particular stress on the 
spiritual and religious side of the poet’s character; his book is, in 
fact, a spiritual biography of Shelley, the poetry entering into it 
rather for purposes of interpretation than for its own sake. It is 
a reminder that Shelley is better known to Italian readers than 
any other modern English poet, except possibly Byron. 





The Russian Central Book Chamber has been functioning in 
Moscow in conjunction with the State Publishing Company 
(“ Gosizdat”’) since 1920. It is a successor to the Russian Book 
Chamber of Petrograd, which in 1920 was renamed the Institute 
of Book Science. The Russian Central Book Chamber is also 
connected with the Russian Chief Science Committee. The 
following are its functions: 

It receives directly from the printers, free of charge, twenty-five 
copies each of all books and magazines published within the territory 
of the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics and nine copies each 
of all newspapers, music and minor prints not exceeding two sheets. 
These are distributed to the principal libraries. 

The chamber publishes a semi-monthly magazine, Book Annals, 
which prints a bibliographical description of the first copy of all 
publications received. 

It preserves the first copy of all publications in the archives of the 
chamber. The archives furnish bibliographical information. 


The chamber maintains a department called the Bureau of 
International Book Exchange. This bureau makes arrangements 
with foreign publishers, scientific institutions, universities, etc., 
to exchange publications. The chamber sends Russian publica- 
tions in exchange for foreign publications. No payments of 
money are made in these transactions. The parties to the ex- 
change receive and send only the specified publications ordered 
by them. The publishers and scientific institutions of the United 
States may avail themselves of the offer of the Russian Central 
Book Chamber to exchange publications or to receive information 
about Russian publications. All correspondence and inquiries 
should be addrest to the Russian Central Book Chamber, 
48 Tverskaya, Moscow. 
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Writing the Life of Christ 


(Continued from page 17) 


is, and nearly always has been, a medieval figure that has little to 
do with the period and place and race which produced His sub- 
lime personality, and hardly anything to do with the modern 
world. Beyond providing us with counsels of perfection and 
pious aspirations, His teaching has been allowed to have but little 
relation to the material life of man, and as nearly as possible none 
to the life of nations. In His divine character, He is wrapt ina 
cloud of mystery, which humanity scarcely attempts to penetrate. 
The reality of Jesus, His universality, the direct and practical 
bearing of His ideals on the world in ages past, in the present and 
in the future, we do not try to see. On the contrary, it almost 
seems as if we deliberately closed our eyes to it. 

I could wish to write, God willing, such a Life of Jesus as would 
speak face to face with the modern world, requiring no subtlety of 
metaphysics, no mystery of dogma, no cloud of spiritual conjec- 
ture. 

Let nobody conclude too hastily that this is an aim which, if 
successfully carried out, would in any degree strip Him of that 
divinity which has been the comfort and the salvation of human 
souls for nearly two thousand years. I think quite the contrary. 
Only by making Christ real can we hope to make Him live. To 
make Him real, it is necessary to see Him distinctly in the scenes 
of his earthly pilgrimage. With all humility, I doubt if this has 
ever yet been quite done. The task is a difficult one, but it is not, 
I think, beyond the power of observation and imagination. 

No one is more conscious than I am of my limitations for the 
task I am undertaking, but I think I know the little-changing 
East and its people, and if health permits, I will go back to renew 
my acquaintance with both. I hope to be accompanied by a 
friend to whom the Palestine of the present hour is as the palm 
of his hand—the Rev. John F. Sterling—and I shall think it an 
immense advantage to have the help of his lifelong study of the 
scenes of Christ’s life. For the spiritual purpose of my book, if it 
ever gets itself completed, I shall have to rely on my own long- 
cherished desire so to present the sublime person of Jesus that He 
will be as vivid and actual as a living man. But I confess that I 
approach my task with equal reverence and fear. 


Dr. Edith Wharton Makes a Diagnosis 


(Continued from page 16) 


order to enter; but the maneuvers of George are more subtle. 
Knowing that his father and his mother are using every possible 
influence to get him a safe desk-job, he pretends to be satisfied 
with that; and for months after he is in the trenches, his parents 
suppose him to be safe and sound in his swivel-chair. 

What is particularly interesting about this is the vacillation in 
the father’s mind. He is pleased with the deceitful letters sent 
home by his son, who writes calmly of his “office work”; but 
gradually the thought, “Thank God! he is safe,” ceases to be 
quite satisfactory. He is at once glad and sorry for his son. Glad 
he is safe, and sorry that he is content to be. Sorry for himself, 
too; the pride of other fathers can not be his. For the average 
father, altho sleepless with heart-rending anxiety for his son’s 
safety, was really proud to have him at the front. 

It seems rather inconsistent for modern public opinion to con- 
demn Abraham for his willingness to sacrifice Isaac at the com- 
mand of Almighty God, when hundreds of thousands of devoted 
fathers during the years 1914-1918 were proud to offer up their 
sons. If Abraham had declined to obey the “higher call,” with 
what curiously mixed feelings he would have regarded Isaac in 
the days and years that followed! He would have him safe, yes; 
but his satisfaction would not have been unalloyed. Now it is 
exactly that curious mixing of emotions in the paternal mind 
which to me is the most signal triumph of this novel. Theanalysis 
is made as deliberately, as leisurely, as Campton’s own master- 
pieces; there is no sudden moment of revulsion of feeling, no 


dynamic conversion. The beauty of the thing is that altho 
Campton did not know his own mind, his son not only knew his 
but his father’s as well. ‘‘ This is what you all along really wanted 
me to do, father?”” And Campton, tho he had moved heaven and 
earth to bring about the opposite result, knew that his son was 
right. That was exactly what he had wanted. 

Paris in war-time, apart from the darkening of the streets and 
houses, seems much like any American city in 1917-1918. The 
feverish “war-work,” the charities and philanthropies, the 
“business as usual,” the resumption of social activities by those 
who were determined to “forget the war,” the competent and the 
incompetent, the sincere and the hypocritical—Mrs. Wharton 
has given us representatives of every familiar class. The American 
Boylston is an efficient’ and sympathetic character, while the 
pacifist, unfortunately called Mr. Talkett, is faintly drawn, and 
does not remain a pacifist long. With her love of irony, Mrs. 
Wharton could not forbear giving us the picture of one noisy and 
preposterous ass, Mr. Mayhew, and the reader’s attitude toward 
this man is what she presumably meant it to be. There are con- 
ventional scenes, as there are conventional people; but they are 
portrayed in a manner that is not conventional at all. Mrs. 
Wharton has never written with more mastery of subject and 
style than in some of these episodes, which one does not have to 
visit Paris to understand. 

Apart from the extraordinary power and beauty of the story, 
I feel a special interest in observing what I guess to be the con- 
stant struggle between the author’s emotions and her art. It is a 
book of rigidly supprest feeling; feeling held in check both by 
an aristocratic mind and by a conscientious artist. The compo- 
sition of the story extended over four years; and I suspect many 
pages have been many times rewritten. Whenever, in writing 
at her desk, the thing “got away from her’’—and I think this 
must have happened more than once—she was forced to call into 
play all the resources of her intelligence and of her craftsmanship. 
Somehow between the lines I can plainly see this struggle; tho it 
could end in only one way. 


A Great American Cardinal 
(Continued from page 23) 


interference, and, using the eloquent Satolli, made the needful 
appeal to the bashful Cardinal Sarto. Possibly Gibbons scented 
the Kaiser’s hand in the Austrian veto and was willing that the 
blind gesture should be turned to the divine purpose of bringing a 
saint to the Vatican. But then and there Gibbons made his 
indelible mark on history. 

He knew when to interfere and when not. After the Venezuelan 
arbitration he joined the Irish and English cardinals in appealing 
for a permanent board of arbitration, what the Great War and the 
Hague Conference and the League of Nations have not yet 
brought about. It is useless to speculate on what might have 
been spared to the world. His biography brings out his unerring 
foresight, amounting to genius. He was not brilliant and he had 
not those talents which wreck and wear away other men’s lives. 
But he had, what is rarer, perfect judgment; he never made a mis- 
take. He knew when to press a Papal election and when to refuse 
a municipal holiday in hisown honor. Time againand again proved 
him right, for he had accepted the philosophy that all things come 
to those who know how to wait. He waited till he was the last sur- 
vivor of the Vatican Council and the last survivor of the Plenary 
Council, over which he presided in 1884, and still he had not out- 
waited his welcome. After his struggles in the Church on the 
Cahensly question his authority came to be unquestioned. In 
the episcopal disputes he merely remarked that the saints on earth 
were trying! He passed through the yellow-fever outbreak in New 
Orleans of 1853 and lived to take public action in the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. He had seen Andrew Jackson passing through 
the streets of Baltimore, and he lived to offer prayer at the con- 
vention which nominated Harding. And he arranged for Pope 
and President to make their first and historic meeting. 

The biography reads easily, tho we would give a good deal if 
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such a chapter as “ Plaudits of the Hierarchy”’ could be replaced 
by bishops’ correspondence; the work may be supplemented, 
but it will never be replaced. The detailed chapters on the 
Knights of Labor and Henry George and the fight between 
Cahensly and Americanism are the most interesting. The biog- 
rapher brings out the influence that Europe had on Gibbons, 
chiefly through Cardinal Manning; but the influence of Gibbons 
on Europe might be considered to be no less. The attitude of the 
great Republican Cardinal toward democracy, labor, prohibition 
and the State was a guiding star to Catholics in Europe. In 
matters political he was a guide to Popes as well. 


His career was not built on the wreckage of others. He only 
held to what was due to his office and his achievement. He broke 
no man, neither rival nor subordinate. He stood by his friends, 
as Archbishop Ireland could witness. He held the balance while 
the impetuous Ireland received the knocks, but he fought not the 
less obstinately. His judgment he knew was good, and he never 
reversed it. No one desired Ireland’s Cardinalate more than 
Gibbons, and, since I was under the Cardinal’s roof when the 
anecdote was told, I may add it to this review: After the Con- 
clave of 1914 which elected Benedict Pope, Gibbons arrived late, 


and saluting the newly elected, whispered in Latin as his only | 
request—“ Fac Ireland Cardinalem’’—Make Ireland Cardinal! | 


But Ireland did not survive the war. 


Downstream 


OWNSTREAM™” is the story of the Selamb family— 

father and five children. On the first page are the words: 
“Tn the long dream of childhood there reigns a capricious, myste- 
rious and yet irresistible Fate, beneficent like the fairy with its 
wand beside the princess’s cradle, or cruel like the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood. This is the tale of people whose childhood was 
passed in the shadow of the wolf—and who never escape from their 
childhood.” 

We have Peter, who wants to be bailiff, and, for that reason 
only, tries to have friends and supporters. He cringes, he spies, he 
passes on to lying. ‘Altho the author seldom obtrudes into the 
story, he here observes that from the real, thorough and uncon- 
scious lie, especially if joined to greed, we may expect conse- 


quences in character. And the whole book is a study of conse- 


quences in character. Peter glories in becoming Peter the Boss. 
He gains power, but, like all the Selambs, he loses his soul. There 
is Laura, who dreams only of marrying Hermann, but it is of a 
long wedding journey with him, and not of a home with him, that 
she dreams. And there is Stellan, who wants to be a cavalry 
officer, and knows that Hermann can be used to further his ends. 
He finds his “ guiding star” when he decides that life is a gamble 
and shouldn’t be taken too seriously; that one can get what one 
wants by using others and playing the cards properly. Of Hedvig, 
the beautiful child full of fear, we have at first some hope, but 
even in her childhood fear is ever present with her, a fear which 
poisons her whole nature. She becomes a nurse and seeks the 
most difficult cases. She can not look a healthy man in the eyes, 
but she chooses the male division in the hospital. She promises 
to marry one of her patients who is not expected to live long, and 
when she overhears her brothers and sisters discussing the proba- 
bility of his death and her resulting wealth, she feels a strange and 
fearful joy. Then there is Tord, the fifth child, the one who loves 
nature, and writes a little and paints a little. His life and poetic 
ambitions are wrecked by lack of self-conquest. 

“Downstream”’ is not a story of individuals, except as they 
make up the family. No one of them can be considered but as a 
part of the whole. They quarrel with each other, they distrust 
each other, they hate each other, but they stick together. And 
they go down together in their degradation. It is a terrible but 
truthful chronicle of a family combined only in selfish aims, and 
is told with great psychological discernment. 


Downstream. By Sigfrid Siwertz. Translated by E. Classen. 405 
pages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


Love, Romance, and 
Adventure 


If you lingered over Sir 
Frederick Treves’ other fas- 
cinating books, you’ will 
surely do likewise when 
you read his new work— 


THE 
LAKE 
OF 
GENEVA 


which deals with those 
curious personalities that 
flourished in days when 


barons held their sway. 


Some of the characters he 
describes are quite famous 
for one thing or another and 
others equally infamous! 

Strange personal adven- 
tures and deeds of daring 
that made history centuries 
ago in the picturesque little 
towns clustering around the 
Lake of Geneva have been 
gathered together by Sir 
Frederick and presented in 
that appetizing style for 
which this distinguished 
author is justly noted. 


quite different from the 
Bonivard immortalized by 
Byron; about the romance of 
Gibbon, the historian—how 
he wooed the girl who after- 
wards married Neckcr and 
became the mother of Ma- 
dame de Staél; he tells you 
about Theodore Turquet, 
who in the sixteenth century 
first introduced calomel as a 
drug, was branded as a 
quack in France and went to 
England and becamé King 
James’ physician. 

Sir Frederick gives the 
romantic story about the 
daring of the pretty and 
pert Lady Bonne of Cras- 
sier, the love story of 
Meillerie, the legends of 
Rippaille, the escapades of 
Madame de Warens as a 
wife when only fourteen 
years old, the tragedy of 
Beauregard, the startling 
experience of Marie de 
Blonay with angels at Evian, 
and some thrilling narratives 
about the Geneva of Calvin 
and of Voltaire, which the 
Savoyards tried to seize one 
night—a story the Genevans 
still proudly tell. 

In this book Sir Frederick 
has fully maintained his 
reputation as a charmingly 








He tells you, for instance, 
the interesting story of 
Bonivard, the prisoner of pages of (100) photographic 
Chillon, and his wives— illustrations and map. 


Medium 8vo. Cloth. $6, net; $6.20, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


descriptive writer. It con- 
tains 360 pages, besides 76 


For the man wishing to learn how to obtain 
newspaper publicity, the book, ‘Getting 
Your Name in Print,’ is invaluable.—Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


GETTING 
YOUR 
NAME 

IN 

PRINT 


By H. S. McCAULEY 


Sees you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting publicity. 


If you’ve ever had a clash with the press, this 
book will show you why, and how to avoid a simi- 
lar occurrence. 


So far as we know, there is no volume of 
similar nature in print. 


Written by a newspaper man with years of ex- 

perience, who knows that newspapers run things 

_ their way regardless of what you may do; he takes 

you behind the scenes and shows you what is 
printable as news and what is not. 


INDISPENS ABLE ¢¢ dcectors, eres Le 


isters, public 
candidates, teachers, persons in society, adver- 
tising men, manufacturers, and business men. 


Small 12mo. Cloth. 122 pages. Price $1.25, net, 
at booksellers; or fromthe publishers, $1.35 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Our Picturesque English 


Besides knowing English words, the next interesting and important thing to 
learn is the source and meaning of our idioms and idiotisms. You use some of 


them every day. We all do. 


The largest collection ever attempted of these 


figures of speech has just been published in that wonderfully unique book— 


“A Desk Book of 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases 
in English Speech and Literature 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., [elep: 
and Leander J. de Bekker 


This captivating volume will give you 
spicy bits of information about 


11,000 Phrases 


in every-day use in conversation, most 
of which are traced to eminent writers 
and speakers. 


For instance, it tells you that Roose- 
velt coined the phrases ‘“‘fifty-fifty,”’ 
“pussyfoot,’’ ‘““weasel words’’ and, did 
you know that the fox-trot was invented 
by Mr. Fox? 

Do you know the superstition of 
Adam’s Apple, and the one about old 
maids leading apes in hell? 


What is considered the gay science? 


Who said ‘‘she’s no chicken?’’ When 
was the first ‘‘joy ride’’ so called? 


Where do we get: Horse of another 
color, grass widow, a pretty kettle of 
fish, freeze on to, hocus pocus, paint the 
town, Ananias Club, amen corner, hell 
box, sword of Damocles, calf love, to 
tain cats and dogs, crack of doom, 
French leave, bark up the wrong tree, 
age of consent, bring home the bacon, 
not built that way, bury the hatchet, 
to purge the Augean stables, acknowl- 
edge the corn, there’s no kick coming, 


r2mo. Cloth. 


500 pages. 


play to the gallery, hoodoo, to wear 
the breeches, axe to grind, a wink’s as 
good as a nod, every dog has his day, 
the heel of Achilles, look daggers, all 
there, Ku Klux Klan, lady of the bed- 
chamber, liberty hall, leave in the 
lurch, marriage bed, a peach of a cold, 
peeping Tom, raise more hogs and less 
hell, seventh heaven, six of one and half 
a dozen of the other, unreconstructed 
Southerner, Welsh rabbit, walking 
papers, etc. 


Read what the Newspaper Critics 
say about this book 


We know no book better, of its kind and 
size.—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Here isa book that mirrors these homely 
terms of which we make daily use without 
realizing the charm with which they are 
invested as mental images wide in applica- 
tion.—San Francisco Examiner. 


An invaluable aid to all concerned with 
the teaching or writing of English speech 
and literature—Tacoma News Tribune. 


Extraordinary diligence marked the 
search for the idioms and metaphors, the 
meanings of which are not given in the dic- 
tionaries.—Philadelphia Record. 


So fascinating that one is tempted to 
read it straight through as if it were an 
absorbing story.—Hartford Courant. 


$2 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


This Famous Man 


has taught hundreds 
of thousands of Amer- 
icans whom he never 
met face-to-face, to 


MT Le Speak and Write © 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


THE ROSENTHAL 
EASY METHOD OF 
HOME STUDY 
has bridged the gap 


of distances 


You can commence at once_to 
think and speak in French, Ger- 
man; Spanish or Italian. 


The Rosenthal Method is for busy 
men and women. It is easy to mas- 
ter, and requires very little time. 
The study isa pleasure, never a task. 
There is scarcely any other accom- 
plishment that will advance you 
further in social and business life. 
With America’s export trade open- 
ing wider and wider each year, 
doubly armed is he who can speak a 
second language! Wonderful oppor- 
tunities present themselves to those 
who speak and write a foreign 
tongue as well as English. 


Are You Satisfied to be a 
“One-Language Man?” 


Thousands of Americans 
Europe on busin or on sight- 
seeing tours. To them this system 
is indispensable. Why not learn 


go to 





to speak the languages of Europe 
NOW? 


Cardinal Gibbons Praises Its 
Practicability 


“‘T admire not only the painstaking 
industry which you have brought ~ 
to bear upon your work, but thor- 
oughly approve of its great practical 
value.’"—Cardinal Gibbons, Balti- 
more. 


Think in a Foreign Language 
“Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Lin- 
guistry has solved the whole prob- 
Jem. It not only teaches the pupils 
to converse in a natural and com- 
mon-sense manner, but from the 
very outset they commence to think 
in a foreign language itself.’"— 
Herald, New York. 


Send for Interesting Free Booklet 


If you want to learn to talk and 
write correct French, German, 
Spanish or Italian, just send us 
your name and address and you 
will receive, free of charge, Dr. 
Rosenthal’s interesting booklet, 
“Revolution in the Study and 
Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 
Do this now before you forget it! 


Price for each language, $6, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, Dept. 663, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





Gaboriau, Father of the Detective Novel 
(Continued from page 28) 


crime and not enough love for their daily sou, so the unfortunate 
feuilletonist had to oblige. . 
But the first volume of “Monsieur Lecoq” is incontestably 
Gaboriau’s masterpiece. I say advisedly “the first volume,” for 
the second, narrating at inordinate length the life-history of a 
wicked duke from 1815 on, is one long yawn compared to the 400 
pages of vivid, pulsating prose of its companion. Gaboriau’s 


_ scheme in this splendid story is clear. He set himself to construct 





| a ladder between the lowest and the highest levels of society. To 


Lecoq he allotted the task of following up the trail of a crime that 
led from a squalid cabaret outside the Paris fortifications to a ducal 
mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

This is Lecoq’s-“ own show.” We see him, an insignificant agent 
of the Streté (notwithstanding his rise to fame in previous books), 
left behind with a drunken detective, le Pére Absinthe, on guard 
over the bodies of two men killed, as the fatuous Gevrol believes, 
in an ordinary tavern brawl. We follow him, as timidly, hesitat- 
ingly, rung by rung he rears his ladder, to the growing amazement 
of his bemused companion, who finally in his enthusiasm ad- 
dresses him as “ Monsieur Lecoq.” 

“Fyrom this day,’ Gaboriau tells us, “he became and remained, 


for friends as well as enemies, Monsieur Lecog—Monsieur en 


toutes lettres” —much as one used to say, ‘Mr. Delane of the 
Times newspaper.” 

It is difficult for anybody with imagination to lay down the 
first volume of “Monsieur Lecoq” before he has read it through 
to the last page. With uncanny skill Gaboriau interests his 
reader not only in his central figure, the detective, and his desper- 
ate fight against the incredulity of his chiefs, but also in the 
mysterious prisoner whose determination to mislead the police 
as to his identity is reinforced by secret associates outside the 
prison. It culminates in that thrilling chase through Paris when 
Lecoq, in despair of ever identifying the accused, having de- 
liberately let the prisoner escape, shadows him through the streets 
—and loses him. 

“Monsieur Lecoq”’ was the last of the romans judiciaires in 
which the detective figures. At the end of the book Gaboriau 
indicates that Monsieur Lecoq is promoted to be head of the 
Stireté. Whether he was to appear in that capacity in “Le Chef 
du Jury” I do not know; but the practised dexterity of “Mon- 
sieur Lecoq”’ justifies the surmise that the unfinished work might 
have been the greatest of Gaboriau’s detective stories. I can 
console myself for the loss of “ Ninette Suzor,” but, with me, all 
lovers of detective fiction will think with longing and regret of 
that tantalizing might-have-been, “The Foreman of the Jury.” 





France Turns Defeat Into Victory 
(Continued from page 29) 


in Paris of a Madame d’Arpajac, the German-born widow of 
a French officer killed in 1914, herself a spy of furious ambitions 
and the most dangerous adventuress. Arendsen had met her in 
Switzerland and had extracted from her without much difficulty 
a promise which he is not slow to remind her of. However, while 
this not very remarkable kind of romance is developing, the young 
Dane feels the truly poetic charm of Alyette Gerson, the financée 
of Eude le Chatel; and, what with this new influence, the help of 
a dozen books showing the French side of the war, and a slowly 
growing contempt for the antipatriots, he gradually becomes 
another man. The central part of “Les Défaitistes” is the nar- 
rative of the effort made by the Bonnet Rouge people after the 
failure of Nivelle’s offensive in April, 1917, to ruin what was left 
of the French morale, egg on the weary troops to acclaim Cail- 
laux as the chief of the Government, and bring about a peace 
that would be what it might under such circumstances. 

To the historian the real achievement of M. Dumur in “Les 
Défaitistes” is his analysis, three or four times resumed, and every 
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- wine more penetrating, of Caillaux’s character. It is difficult to 
be fair to M. Caillaux when one is such a French patriot as M. 
Dumur is, for M. Caillaux, brilliant as he is and will probably 
always be, never was personally attractive, and at the time in 
which “Les Défaitistes” is situated was terribly near, if not, to 
being a traitor, at least to working unconsciously against his own 
country. What was legitimate in this politician’s conceptions, 
what was due to ambition and turned him—an aristocrat—into 
a demagog; what was due to the blindness of a consciousness 
too full of itself not to exclude everything else, even criminal 
recklessness, is disentangled from the events and made alive in 
powerful scenes with undoubted mastery. It is difficult, when the 
book has been read through, to conclude that the past and prob- 
able future chief of Radicalism in France was a traitor; but it is 
even more difficult to share in the belief of some of his admirers 
in France, America and England, that he is the man who could 
solve the problems of Europe. His recent book, “Whither 
Europe? Whither France?”—far too leniently treated by Amer- 
ican reviewers—shows clearly in its very confusion that an appeal 
to international cooperation is only an aspiration toward a change 
from the universally deplored prevalence of national egoisms, 
but no solution. 

M. Dumur is at his best when he deals with real characters; 
what is purely fiction in “Les Défaitistes” is banal in conception 
and seldom distinguished in execution. The writer is a disciple 
of Huysmans and constantly uses the amplifier, as that school 
would always do. The book, as it stands, would be untranslatable 
into the English language—no matter what giant strides are at 
present taken in England and America toward outspokenness— 
but most of the objectionable scenes could easily be cut out, 
which is not in favor of their artistic value. 

The book ends with the complete conversion of Arendsen 
to patriotism, the murder or execution by him of Madame 
d’Arpajac, the Defeatists’ defeat, their quick dispersion by Cle- 
menceau, and the first great scene in the final victory, with 
Gouraud as the protagonist, and the American Army in the 
background. Will it be thought egotistic to relate that as I 
write I can see Gouraud himself seated a few steps away from me, 
his pensive face every now and then illuminated by the sudden 
flash of the great blue eyes, while his mutilated body responds to 
“the inward appeal and moves with unsuspected power? M. 
Dumur is certainly right in preferring soldiers to defeatists. 


Putting Literature into an Outline 
(Continued from page 33) 


The fine attitude toward art, as toward everything else, is to be 
grateful always for the good and beautiful thing when it comes, with- 
out grudging and without doctrinaire complaint that it is not some- 
thing else. It does not help anybody to say that eighteenth century 
English poetry is inferior to that of the seventeenth century, or that 
Fielding was a better novelist than Meredith. All these things 
alike are the great glories of a race, the one as honorably to be kept 
in memory as another. But it does help appreciation to know what 
was the relation of eighteenth to seventeenth century poetry, and 
what was the line of descent by which Meredith came from Fielding. 
Such knowledge makes us remember always that however great the 
hero of our worship, he is but one figure in the organic whole which 
is yet greater than he. 


The first volume of the Outline contains nine chapters, on the 
First Books in the World, Homer, The Story of the Bible, The 
English Bible as Literature, The Sacred Books of the East, Greek 
Myth and the Poets, Greece and Rome, The Middle Ages, and 
The Renaissance. This final chapter brings the account down to 
the Elizabethan age, without including it. 

It will be seen at once that Homer is regarded as a very early 
writer indeed, and it can be guessed that the Middle Ages, even 
including Dante, are not reckoned of great importance beside 
some other periods. To me such a valuation seems wrong; we 
have learned to think of the medieval period as something more 
than the “ Dark Ages,’ and if I were making an outline of litera- 
ture I would devote more space to Dante than to Wordsworth, not 


only because I think Dante was in himself a greater poet, but 
because I also think he stands for much more in the current of 
world-thought. But Mr. Drinkwater seems to feel differently 
about it, and his point of view may be more typical than mine of 
opinion in England, perhaps also in the United States. It is not 
an uninteresting opinion, and it is consistently carried out; 
Frangois Villon, whom some of us think an important poet in 
himself and for what he represents, is disposed of in half a page, 
and Spenser’s “Faerie Queene”’ in eight lines. Evidently there is 
to be, in this outline as in others, a certain readjustment of values 
to make the critical point of view fit. 

For the most part this first volume escapes the temptation to 
disintegrate into a discussion of individual authors. The best 
chapters are those which deal with early books, and those on the 
Bible. We wish the treatment of the sacred books of the East 
might have been fuller, since Western ignorance in that direction 
is so great, but we are thankful that China receives attention 
here. It will be interesting to observe what proportion of the 
later volumes goes to the modern literary movements in India, 
China and Japan—movements of which the West must soon take 


' notice, if we are to understand the part of the world in which 


history will probably be made in the next hundred years. 

The Outline is beautifully and helpfully illustrated. Perhaps 
the reproduction of more paintings by other than British artists 
would have been wise, since the illustrations are a great aid in 
understanding the civilization which produced the literature, 
and more variety in the type of painting would have stimulated 
the imagination to more varied sympathies. But this is only a 
passing reflection on what has been, all things considered, admi- 
rably done. 


‘Ship Me Somewheres East of Suez—’’ 
(Continued from page 35) 


men who were not their husbands, and taking part in political 
discussions. Many of them were enthusiastic adherents of Mus- 
tafa Kemal, and believed that he would eventually drive the for- 
eigners out of Constantinople and make Turkey the most powerful 
nation in the world. Demetra Vaka believes that the only salva- 
tion for Turkey is voluntarily to give up Constantinople to the 
Greeks and retire to Asia Minor. Needless to say, she did not 
succeed in persuading many of the Turks that this plan would 
be to their advantage. ' Yet she seems to have gained their con- 
fidence to the extent that they were willing to talk freely in her 
presence. She interviewed women in many different walks of life 
and persuaded them to tell her their life stories, some of which 
were intensely dramatic. There is, for example, one about a 
beautiful Turkish lady who, to revenge herself upon a French 
officer who was responsible for the death of her mother and 
brother, lured him on until he fell madly in love with her, then 
married him and remained a wife in name only. Surely a great 
novel or play could be written about such a theme. 


France Since the War 


A highly dramatic theme has been worked out by a popular 
French novelist, M. Roland Dorgelés, in “Le Reveil des Morts”’ 
(Paris: Albin Michel). The novel depicts the commercialism 
that has cankered everything in France since the war—as it has in 
nearly every other country—drawing a fearsome picture of greedy 
profiteering even on the spot where hundreds of thousands had 
laid down their lives for the nation. A contractor exhuming 
bodies, a coffin-merchant plying his trade, the owner of a lumber- 
yard, the chief of a transport company, each counting up his 
profits at so much a corpse—these are some of the characters that 
M. Dorgelés has depicted in feverish, often hideous action, in the 
war-devastated region around the little town of Crécy. Faithless 
women and fatuous men are there, and when the story has reached 
the proper climax of evil, there rises from the field of sacrifice, as 
in a terrible dream, the avenging army of the dead—the souls of 
brave men who see now that they died in vain. 
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The Literary Question 


QUESTIONS 





Twin Brothers 


a P., Littleton, N. H.—Can you 
- end along search by telling 
me who wrote the following de- 
scribed short story, and the title 
thereof? I believe it appeared in 
the ‘‘foreign” volumes of a col- 
lection of short stories edited by 
Wiltiam Patten, and given away 
by Collier’s with subscriptions some 
fifteen years ago: 

Twin brothers, both sailors, love 
the same girl. One of them wins the 
maiden, and is to be married on his 
return from a fishing cruise. At sea, 
the disappointed brother cuts the 
rigging, and spills the engaged brother 
overboard. The murderer on his re- 
turn impersonates his brother, and 
marries the girl. On the wedding eve, 
the drowned brother walks up out of 
the sea, seizes the bride and walks 
back in with her. 





Fling at Life 
G. J. Mcl., Little Rock, Ark.— 
I am trying to get hold of a poem 
which I saw on a bulletin board at 
a Y. M. C. A. Hall quite a while 
ago. I remember only the first 
line, and it was this: 


I said I would have my fling at life. 


The poem is the story of a young 
fellow who was set on having a 
“vood time” before he married 
and “settled down,’ which he 
finally did. Then later his wife 
“brought him a babe that was 
blind” and he goes on to tell, his 
sorrow. I have been told that 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox was the author 
of the poem, but have failed to find 
it in any of her works. 





The Cherry Trees 
Jakes >. weDallasvediex:——livmemy, 
reader can give me the following 
poem, of which I give the first and 
last verses, or tell me where I can 
find it, I shall be very grateful. 


The cherry trees have bloomed again 
since last you went away, 

But I am weary and miss your pres- 
ence, just as they; 

I walk among our garden things and 
tell them you'll return, 

But as I softly lisp your name the 
words with sorrow burn. 

* * * 


I wish for words as many as the leaves 
upon the trees, 

And words as sweet as meadow blooms 
that lure the crafty bees, 

So I could tell you o’er the miles that 
separate us far 

How all the glories of the Spring are 
asking where you are. 





Back to the Earth Again 
B. B. S., Chicago, Il.—Can any 

one tell me the title of the poem 
from which the following lines are 
taken? 

So frail the works of men 

Back to the Earth again 

Ancient and holy things 

Fade like a dream. 
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Tt HE purpose of this Department is to develop self-service. 


Readers will 


aid each other in tracing and locating elusive literary quips, poetic phrases 
or lines, popular rimes, aphorisms, ballads, maxims, proverbs, etc. All com- 
munications should be written only on one side of the paper, and should be 


addrest to The Literary Question Box, International Book Review. 


Re- 


plies are printed in the order of their receipt and credit is given to other cor- 


respondents in rotation. 


allow the consideration of questions only of wide interest. 


The space limits imposed on the Department 


Such as can be 


answered direct will be so treated by the Editor on receipt of a stamped return 


envelop. 


Old Santa Claus 


M. S., Ithaca, Mich.—Can any 
one give me the rest of the poem 
which starts— 

Old Santa Claus sat in his icy hall 

On the seventeenth day of December, 
The brownies and elves came ’round 

at his call 
And thus he merrily said to all: 

Tis just a week ere I harness my 

team. 





His Thoughts Will Perish 
Mrs. O. J. B., Runnington, Calif. 


—Can any one tell me where the 
following quotation may be found, 
and who is the author of the same? 


Man will go down into the pit, and 
all his thoughts will perish. The un- 
easy consciousness which, in this ob- 
scure corner, has for a brief space 
broken the contented silence of the 
universe, will be at rest. Imperish- 
able monuments and immortal deeds, 
death itself, and love, stronger than 
death, will be as though they had never 
been. Nor will anything that is be 
better or worse, for all that the labor, 
genius, devotion and suffering of men 
have striven through countless gen- 
erations to effect. 





Good-bye 
J. M., Santa Barbara, Calif.— 


When I was a boy, fifty or more 
years ago, I heard a song which, as 
near as I can remember, began like 
this: 
We parted by the riverside, 
The moon looked down on you and 
me; 
The stars put on a look of pride, 
The river murmured to the sea; 
The dew-drop kissed the blushing rose, 
The gentle wind did sigh, 
One word broke nature’s calm repose, 
That sad word was good-bye. 


If any reader can give the entire 
song and name of writer, I would be 
much obliged. Also, of a later time, 
the words and author of a song or 
recitation concerning one ‘Roger 
O’Houlihan, the Counselor-at-law.” 





What Have You Done To-day? 
G. L. S., Lynn, Mass.—Can any 
one of your readers tell me who 
wrote the following? 
When the sun went down in a mist of 
gold 
I sat by the summer sea, . 
And I thought of the wonderful things 
I would do 
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When my ship came in to me. 
But the waves that rolled on the silver 
sands 
And the zephyrs that came to play, 
All seemed to lisp with a still, small 
voice 
“What have you done to-day?” 


There are two more stanzas. 





God’s Sign-Post 
G. M. S., Chicago, Il—Can any 
one of your readers help me locate 
the name of the following poem and 
its author; if possible the complete 
poem would be appreciated. 


See there God’s sign-post at the cross- 
roads. 

The high soul climbs the high road 

And the low soul gropes the low, 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro. 


ANSWERS 





In Days of Old 

yi~viA Cusuman, Brookline, 

Mass.—The name of the poem 
asked for by “R. H. S.,’’ New Or- 
leans, La., is “A Warrior Bold,” 
written by Puisette in the 19th 
century. It is a song-poem, and 
doubtless could be found at any 
music store. 





As the Easterners Say 


Witt C. Oaxtey, Anaconda, 
Mont.—In answer to “‘B. E. M.,” 
Poseyville, Ind., I enclose herewith 
the correct lines of the poem by 
Leigh Hunt. The lines are the com- 
plete poem, and the title is ‘Ori- 
ental Prayer.” 

[The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to “B. E. M.,” 
Poseyville, Ind.—Editor.] 

Thanks are due for answer re- 
ceived also from W. R. Roberts, 
Norristown, Pa. 





A Palm in the Burning East 


Mrs. Aanes F. Croyt, lowa 
City, Ia.—In answer to “W. B. D., 
Jr.,” Calcutta, India, the poem de- 
sired is “Ein Fichtenbaum steht 
einsam,” by Heinrich Heine, and 
may be found in ‘Deutsche Lyrik,” 
by C. A. Buchheim, published by 
Macmillan & Company. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Ruth S. Culbert- 
son, Joliet, Ill.; Katharine Bryant, 


Box 


Bangor, Me.; I. D. G., Center Con- 
way, N. H.; Curtis B. Haley, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Irving A. Casell, 
Anoka, Minn.; V. Charnshin, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Rudolph A. Eifert, 
Oakland, Calif.; Miss Hallie B. 
Goodman, Signal Mountain, Tenn.; 
Isabelle M. Hofman, Ottumwa, Ia.; 
Samuel J. Pemhausky, New York 
City; Bessie L. Tracy, Evanston, 
Iil.; Lilian E. Stege, Louisville, Ky.; 
C. H. Grundy, Tomahawk, Wis.; 
James S. Park, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





Like Great Black Oxen 


M. C. L., St. Paul, Minn.—The 
quotation ‘Mrs. M. C. MelL.,” 
Tecumseh, Neb., is seeking is from 
W. B. Yeats’s play, ‘The Countess 
Cathleen.” They are the closing 
lines of the play, and were the source 
of Mrs. Atherton’s title to her novel, 
“Black Oxen.” The play is in- 
cluded in the ‘‘Selected Poems,” by 
William Butler Yeats. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Mrs. H. A. Ather- 
ton, Newark, O., W. R. Roberts, 
Norristown, Pa. 





One of Us Two ; 

M. L. Sroxes, Wenonah, N. J.— 
The poem asked for by ‘‘Miss A. M. 
F.,” Trenton, N. J., is “One of Us 
Two,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
can be found in “‘Reciters Treasury 
of Verse,” by E. Pertwee, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Edith E. Pyle, New 
Lexington, O.; Mrs. Grace E. Ware, 
Gilman, IIl.; J. C., Toronto, Can- 
ada; K. R. Daly, Ottawa, Canada. 





Some Fireless Cave 

E. L. Tryzmann, Chicago, Ill.— 
To “O. W. A.,” Brooklyn, INaaYes 
Herewith the complete poem about 
which you inquired through ‘“The 
International Book Review.” It 
is published in small book form, 
along with a few other poems of like 
trend of thought, by John W. Luce 
& Company, Boston, Mass. The 
title is ‘““Evolution—A Fantasy,” 
and the author is Langdon Smith. 

(The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to ‘‘O. W. A.,” 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Editor.] 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Mrs. Austin L. 
Johnson, Ogden, Utah; Will C. 
Oakley, Anaconda, Mont.; Walter 
L. Clarke, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Edward Loeb, Albany, N. Y.; M.S. 
Taggart, Port Washington, Long 
Island; W. C. Thurston, Salisbury, 
Md.; Mrs. N. C. Hardin, Jr., 
Louisiana, Mo.; A. G. Miller, West 
Asheville, N. C.; John C. Peay, 
Murfreesboro, Ark.; H. G. Blatch- 
ely, Wayne, Pa.; Little Mother, 
Little Rock, Ark.; James Cotter, 
Tempe, Ariz.; C. E. Minton, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Edith Hurley, Welch, 
W. Va.; Edward G. Mullen, Clin- 
ton, Mass.; Mary Bennett Bean, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The Chase of the Cosmic Comic 
By John E. Rosser 
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WHOM WE CALL PHILOSOPHERS—HAVE RESOLUTELY 
MOVED—ARMED WITH CUDGEL, BATTLE-AX, 
OR MACHINE-GUN ... 


‘\ N J HEN, ona day long gone, Mr. Pithecanthropus, amused 

perhaps at Mrs. P.’s inept attempts to drive a stake or 

at little Pithy’s dolorous fear of a drowsing dino- 

-saur’s twitching tail, emitted the first chortle ever heard 

upon earth, he produced a phenomenon that must surely have 

amazed his hearers, and that equally surely has baffled all who 

have come after him. For here was Laughter, vocal token of the 

birth of the Spirit of the Comic, crude and primordial, come to 
stay and to mark the advent of the human species. 
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How long ago it was that man, meditating upon the nature of 
Laughter, became first aware that here was a subtle mystery, no 
one knows. But the written records of the race give evidence 
that the accepted problem of the Comic is of vast antiquity, a 
problem venerable before Momus unleashed his caustic wit upon 
Olympus. In “The Assignation,” Poe causes a character to speak 
thus: “ . at Sparta, I say, to the west of the citadel, among 
a chaos of scarcely visible ruins, is a kind of socle upon which are 
still legible the letters LASM. They are undoubtedly part of 
GELASMA. Now, at Sparta were a thousand temples and 
shrines to a thousand different divinities. How exceedingly 
strange that the altar to Laughter should have survived all the 
others!” 

For man to be made aware that he confronts a mystery is to 
make sure that he will strive to explore it. The unknown affronts 
his egotism; the curious constitutes a challenge. So, upon ethereal 
Laughter, that will-o’-the-wisp of the mind, the thinkers—they 
whom we call our philosophers—have resolutely moved, armed 
with cudgel, battle-ax, or machine-gun, resolved to bring down with 
the weapon at hand the defiant sprite. Others, in gentler or more 
guileful mood, have set snares for Puck’s errant feet. 

But, the pursuers themselves called to witness, the Spirit of the 
Comic lives on, mocking those who think with the cold bars of 
syllogism or with the rigid formule of philosophy to imprison 
Protean Laughter. It is a merry quest, and yet a sorry one. 
For if one of the philosophers is permitted for a moment to hold 
immured the Spirit of the Comic, the temporary prisoner no more 
resembles that which the race knows as Laughter than does the 
bedraggled creature of the cage that noble bird which high aloft 
gazes boldly at the sun. 

Recent years have known prodigious efforts to solve the nature 


of the Comic. In 1911 
came “ Laughter, an Essay \ \\/, 
on the Meaning of the \ WM A 
Comic,” by Henri Berg- Q \ \ i 
son. With inconsiderate a\ \ 
haste followed “The Psy- VS \ i 
chology of Laughter,” by \ 
se 
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Wy \\ | Mi], RESOLVED TO BRING DOWN WITH 
NK LS aS NI THE WEAPON AT HAND THE 
| S&S if DEFIANT SPRITE 
: WW Boris Sidis, in 1913; in 1916, 


“Wit and Its Relation to the 
Unconscious,” by Sigmund 
Freud; and, in 1922, “The 
Sense of Humor,’ by Max 
Eastman. Latest of all we 
have “The Psychology of 
Laughter and Comedy,” by 
Mr. J. Y. T. Greig, of Arm- 
strong College, in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, 
England.(*) 

The conclusion is inescapable that each of these gentlemen felt 
that all his predecessors had failed, if not utterly, yet so largely 
that, in the interest of full truth, another voice must be heard. 
And, even now as his book goes out to meet appraisal, Mr. Greig 
may be very sure that his eager successor is sharpening a confident 





pencil. So certain is this, 

I shall not attempt here in di, 
brief comment to give more \\\ wl il a y- 
than an impression of Mr. i fo / 








Greig’s findings. His book 
is in effect a thesis, com- 
mitted to a school of phi- 
losophy, and is elaborately 
conceived. The larger work 
of criticism must go to him 
who soon will undertake to 
arouse in Mr. Greig great 
wonderment that he ever 
had the temerity to ap- 
proach the subject so perme- 
ably armored. With no 
wish to slight his orderly 
argument, this article shall 
concern itself primarily with 
the fact that there is an 
interminable quest for a universal ‘element in Laughter—one to 
be found in all things comic and comprehensible to all peoples. 
The material with which these theorists concerning the Comic 
deal is available to any observer, is as general as the air itsel{—and 
is as infirm to the touch. If there were no printed page to aid the 


man of research, in the field of Laughter, no experimentation need 
be omitted, for the world is a ready laboratory. But there 7s a 
multitudinous printed page. At the conclusion of his voluminous 

() Tue PsycuoLocy or LaAuGHTER AND Comepy. By J. Y. T. Greig. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


treatise Mr. Greig presents the most am- 
bitious bibliography ever compiled on the 
subject. He confesses to having perused 
three hundred and twenty books and 
papers in preparation of his argument, 
and wistfully adds the names of forty-one 
more to which he lacked access. In his 
Appendix he sets forth “a summary, 
without criticism, of opinions on laughter 
and comedy, as exprest by philosophers, 
poets, critics, and psychologists, from 
Plato to Mr. Max Eastman.” (No mean 
journey that!) 

If the philosophers will permit the in- 






XS trusion of a humorist in so solemn an 

\ “ 

S assembly as are they who write of laugh- 
\\ ter, the testimony of Josh Billmgs may 
\ be held competent. He says, “Laffing 


iz just az different from ennything else 
az it iz from itself.’ Ah, gentlemen, is 
not that indeed your trouble, that you 
have assumed that the Comic is elemental 
and indissoluble? Is it not your way to 
lay violent hands upon whatever thing men laugh at, and stretch 
it howling upon your Procrustean bed of philosophy? Don’t you, 
after all, discuss merely your kind of laughter, peculiar to your 
racial psychology, and accommodated to your mode of thought? 
M. Bergson, who immortalized the phrase /’élan vital, took with 
Gallic directness the atti- 
tude natural to the expo- 
nent of Creative Evolu- 
tion. Herr Dr. Freud, 
with Teutonic background, 
saw all facts through the 
penetrative glasses of the 
psychoanalyst. Mr. Sidis, 
of Russian origin, saw with 
the eyes of the psycho- 
pathologist. Mr. East- 
man, of New York, free in 
this polyglot city to ally - 
himself with whatever 
school of thought, pursued 
his way in eclectic fashion to the formulation of the theory that 
humor is a human element, an instinct, not further to be analyzed. 
Now comes Mr. Greig, of Britain, who surveys all that these others 
have beheld, together with their interpretations, and speaks a 
later tongue. He is a behaviorist. In his conclusion he says: 





It may be that the theory I have put forward is merely one more 
ingenious addition to the many that have preceded it into the shades. 
But this at least may be claimed for it, that it starts where it should, 
with the behavior of children. Examination of the earliest laughter 
of infants leads to the conclusion that the essential element in the 
situations provoking it is 
personal. This in turn 
suggests that the laugh 
is a response within the 
uncertain and _ ill-coor- 
dinated behavior of the 
instinct of love. It ap- 
pears to arise within 
such behavior when an 
obstruction of some kind 
is first encountered, and 
then, no matter how, 
suddenly overcome; it 
marks the escape of the 
psycho-physical energy 
mobilized to meet the 
obstruction, but not ac- 
tually required for that 
purpose, and therefore 
for the moment surplus. 
Love is primary, hate is 
a secondary development 
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of it; and laughter 
passes over from one to 
the other. Yet it never 
gains that — security 
within the secondary 
behavior that it has 
within the primary, and 
occurs in a mood of 
hate only when that 
mood is equivocal, am- 
bivalent, restrained by 
a counter-force of love. 


Some one said of Ein- 
stein’s conclusions that 
they must be sound, 
else his premises are all 
wrong. Light and lilting 
as is Mr. Greig’s ré- 
sumé, possibly you may 
have difficulty in  re- 
peating to yourself the 
substance of it. Well, they are all lucid like that. Picking up 
Dr. Freud’s treatise again, my eye falls upon this: 





The origin of the comic pleasure discussed here, that is, the origin of 
such pleasure in a comparison of the other person with one’s own 
self in respect to the difference between the identification expenditure 
and normal expenditure is genetically most important. 


How true, and how zippily put! Mr. Bergson’s words are em- 
ployed somewhat more frequently about the house and yard, but 


- his use of them may confuse. Get- 


ting right down to brass-tacks, he 
lets this fly: 


Absentmindedness, indeed, is 
not perhaps the actual fountain- 
head of the comic, but surely it is 
contiguous to a certain stream of 
facts and fancies which flows 
straight from the fountain-head. 
It is situated, so to say, on one of 
the great watersheds of laughter. 








No man can doubt as he reads 
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the tomes put out by the phi- | NE * \O> 
losophers that Laughter is the most 7 et Ge S 
solemn and melancholy fact in life. iC Saal Nii 


It is obviously an extremely tech- 
nical thing, of labyrinthine mechan- 
ism, and not to be entrusted to a child or indeed to an unlicensed 
grown-up without a union card and full credentials. Humorists 


have never written concerning the philosophy of humor. The 


philosophers, not being humorists, have to borrow all their ex- 
amples of humor, and often with most depressing effect. Indeed, 
Mr. Greig borrows from Freud an incident obtained from some 
one else. Discussing “The Sexual, Obscene, and Indecent” (oh, 
yes, they do that sort of thing nowadays!) Mr. Greig says: 


This may be illustrated by an obscene witticism borrowed from 
Freud: ‘A wife is like an umbrella, at worst one may also take a 
cab.” ... At best it is obscure. To understand it one has to turn ; 
it over and over in one’s mind, follow up various lines of suggestion, 
puzzle it out, in fact; and then, when at last one has caught its mean- 
ing, one may turn back and admire the art that comprest so much 
into so few words. 


Mr. Greig is not only a philosopher and critic; he is also an 


Englishman. 


Mr. Sidis has laid down certain “laws”? such as this: “All unre- 


strained activities of normal functions give rise to the emotion of 
joy with its expression of smiles and laughter.” Mr. Bergson, too, 
has found no difficulty in axiomatic expression, thus: “Any 
arrangement of facts and events is comic which gives us, in a 
single combination, the illusion of life and the distinct impression 
of mechanical arrangement.” 


Mr. Greig reiterates such phrases as “ambivalence of emotion,” 
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“ambivalent hate behavior,” 


“principle of ambivalence,” and 
“ambivalently sexual.’ 


It is his distinguishing view that laughter 
always eventuates when two opposing factors encounter each 
other in the mind, the stronger finally being winner. Chapter 
headings give the trend of the argument: “The Laughter of In- 
fants,” “Love and Laughter,” “Some General Observations on 
Laughter,” “The Sexual, the Obscene, and the Indecent,” “The 
Physical,” “Comic Devices,” “The Comic Treatment of Vices,” 
“Satire and Humor,” and “Wit.” The chapters are subdivided 
into lesser topics, the whole designed to show that laughter 
emerges from the conflict of counter-forces. The author makes 
much of the genetic study of laughter. Beneath the narrow yoke 
of ambivalent love-behavior he causes to pass all the phenomena 
of many-faceted laughter. 

For those who breathlessly chase the cosmic Comic, I have a 
genuine sympathy. Some years ago, before Bergson, Sidis, Freud, 
Eastman, and Greig had written, I set out hopefully after elusive 
Laughter. Even as had these gentlemen, I fared a lengthy way 
through the writings of sages and seers from the beginning. 
Meredith, Hazlitt, Chapman and the rest I knew, and yet they 
left me with a feeling of the inadequacy of their spirited conjec- 
tures. Why do we laugh? I wondered still. 

Thinking that so spontaneous a thing as laughter might best 
be apprehended by those who, supposedly, had never sought 
to prepare an argument concerning it, I addrest an abrupt inquiry 
to certain unsuspecting persons. To my query—Why do 
we laugh?—some were good enough to reply, others were good 
enough not to. Some regarded the question as proper and 
pertinent, others thought it improper and impertinent. 

Under date of March 29, 1911, 
Mr. Richard Washburn Child, 
Ambassador-to-be, thus wrote: 


You have asked me to answer the 
question, “Why do we laugh?” 
and have embarrassed me much. I 
am a Yankee. Therefore I will 
ask you, ‘‘Why do our eyes emit. 
water to exhibit grief?” 


Elbert Hubbard, then nearing 
the peak of his fortune and repute, 
deemed this.a satisfying answer: 


Because Life is a game in which we 
can all win. Ha-ha! A_hand- 
shake of congratulation all around! 


Later, I noticed with interest that in The Fra he wrote further of 
the subject, and I felt that he had been thinking more maturely: 


Laughter comes with contemplation. A man may take joy in his 
work, but he can not laugh at it—it is too close. Mirth is a kind of 
serene skepticism. It comes only with intelligence. 


These words I thought more nearly worthy of the man who, 
opening his stateroom door, when the stricken Lusitania began 
its plummet-slide to oblivion, said simply: “This is the end. 
Come, Alice.” 

The Reverend Charles F. Aked, then pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
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Baptist Church, 
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Poke a baby iH} 
in the ribs with il 
your forefinger, d 
and it will laugh 
itself to spasms. 
The baby doesn’t 
know why, the 
forefinger doesn’t 
know why, the 
ribs don’t know 
why, you don’t 
know why, and 
I don’t know 
why. | Nobody 


knows why. 
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[have always 1n- 
tended to send to 
Mr. Butler, pos- 
sessor of a delicious 
sense of humor, at least one truckload of books from my library, 
to show him just how much space the philosophers have con- 
sumed in demonstrating that indeed they don’t know why. 

Strickland Gillilan, who overnight achieved acclaim for BOF 
Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin:—Finnigin,” submitted this reflection: 


Laughter is an expression of relief from the stereotyped channels 
of thought and feeling. As soon as a joke becomes old it has worn 
a channel of its own, and we can no longer laugh at it, unless we want 
to borrow money from the man who tells it to us. 


After writing that, Mr. Gillilan delighted audiences throughout 
this country. Ihave wondered how long it required him to discern 
why the veteran political campaigner always tells stories hoary 
with age and known to every person in the audience, eschewing 
as the plague any novel jest. 

Wallace Irwin, creator of “Hashimura Togo,” was good enough 
to write at some length. He said: 


Laughter is, like so many other emotional manifestations of the 
human animal, a matter of nerves. Taken philosophically, laughter 
is a cackling sound produced by the muscles of the throat, usually 
superinduced by observation, on the part of the laugher, of some 
surprising combination of ill-assorted objects, events or circum- 
stances, Che man who never laughs at all is often some sort of mental 
cripple. The man who laughs too easily is often deficient in a sense of 
humor-—he laughs from an animal instinct of mirthfulness which 
may be tickled by objects unworthy of a smile. Humorists, I have 
been told, seldom laugh. I am not sure about this—and if it 1s so, 
then gravity is merely an air of conventional pretense on their 
part. However, there is no reason why the humorist should be as 
tickled by the joke as his audience. The humorist is the man who 
lays the trap, the audience is the quarry that falls into it. Laughter, 
then, is a human expression of pleasant surprise. The greater the 
shock the louder the laugh. A German comedian falling upon his 
frontal pads must, of necessity, be greeted by a louder shout than 
would greet the needle-wit of a Bernard Shaw or a Charles Lamb. 
I know of no compartment in the human mind which gives more 
space for fine gradations of taste than does the Sense of Humor 


Shrewd conjectures concerning the Cosmic Comic there have 
been in plenty. But, becausé of the very complexity of the subject, 
no man has ever yet been accepted as the one clear voice. And, 
in all probability, none shall ever be. In the very nature of the 
matter, it must always be true that to one Laughter shall seem 


very like a rope, to another a wall, and yet to another the trunk 
ofa tree. The things that men laugh at are myriad and those that 
laugh at them are innumerable and circumstanced in infinite’ 
variety. The Sense of the Comic is implicit in the destiny of man 
and in his wistful meditations concerning it. 

The philosophers seem to draw too near to their subject. They 
use scalpel and microscope where the telescope seems better 
suited. They see reflected in a bubble the earth and stars; one 
thrust of their pointed instrument and before them falls a blob 
of soapy water. They seem to posit their theories upon the exis- 
tence of a race of secure immortals, well-nigh omniscient and 
omnipotent, who look always upon a pleasing world of law and 
order. 

Laughter—despite Holmes’s whimsical tribute to the animals— 
is really restricted to mankind. In a personal letter, Dr. Frederick 
Starr, eminent anthropologist, ethnologist and parcemiologist, 
expresses the belief that all peoples have a very definite impression 
of the significance of life. They know it is a bewildering thing, 
wherein the goal of the game is shrouded in fog, but that a prag- 
matic attitude toward it may be assumed. This knowledge they 
embody in their proverbs—the common coin of mankind’s wisdom 
—and in their laughter—mankind’s appraisal of all philosophies. 

Perhaps Laughter is not the puny and extraneous thing that 
some have held. Puck’s pudgy fingers seem lined with steely 
sinews. Sometimes vengeful, he topples ministries and monarchs 
to irreparable disaster; again, with monkish touch, he succors the 
stricken. Nasby’s cartoons fired cannon in the Civil War. 
Captain Bairnsfather’s “Ole Bill” lent courage in every British 
dugout. “O. Henry” took gentle leave of life with a jest upon his 
lips, and Poe recalled that Sir Thomas More died laughing, “ that 
magnificent end.”” Whatever Laughter may really be, whatever 
the minutiz of its origin and manifestations, it is the inalienable 
prerogative of a race that knows assured sorrow and that would 
yet, in the face of every calamity, avoid despair. It is a brave 
race, sorely beset, but it would show through its laughter that it 
is not craven or contemptible. It is at one with the sunlight, the 
showers and the fecund soil, essential to man’s very life. It is, 
it seems, the mainspring in our will-to-live, a fundamental of 
Schopenhauer’s Weltanschauung, and ours. 

Do earthquake and fire smite San Francisco with horrid death? 
Well, the news dispatches tell how survivors, pranking out crude 
huts of débris, living beneath crumpled tin 
roofs, must put up signs that read: “The 
Ritz-Carlton—Take express elevator for 
the roof-garden,” ‘“Unequaled accommoda- 
tions,’ and the like. The few survivors in 
a disastrous mine explosion, seated among 
the shattered bodies of their comrades, were 
at last found laughing and joking. No ca- 
Jamity of which we know has lacked those 
who laughed beyond it. Soon we shall be so 
told of Japan. Perhaps, gentlemen, the 
marvel is not that we laugh at this or that, 
and for such and such pitiably stodgy reason, 
but that, life being the thing it is, we laugh at all. 

Mr. Greig’s book, large as it is, has no space to mention Charlie 
Chaplin, whose antics doubtless have caused more persons to 
laugh than have all the mimes and buffoons before him. Shall 
a man nowadays write on laughter and omit this exponent of the 
all but universal Comic, 
this man whose poign- 
antly funny fooling causes 
the citizens of Buenos 
Ayres to proclaim a holi- 
day in honor of his ; 
screened coming, and 4 
Mukden to hold its quak- 
ing sides? Can any aca- 
demic definition of laugh- 
ter explain the tremen- \ly 
dously human adulation 
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that all races shower upon this shuffling figure? Is it not seen that 
Chaplin presents in ludicrous but faithful microcosm the sorry 
role that each of us plays—resolutely, nay, insouciantly—in a 
drama keyed to great pathos? 

So, to you seekers after the mysteries of the Cosmic Comic, 
I commend for another reading one who has written clearly con- 
cerning the thing you pursue. In “Aes Triplex” Robert Louis 
Stevenson recites the disasters that imperil all of us who pass this 
way, and lauds the headlong bravery with which we meet them. 
Of the dwellers on a volcano’s side he says: “There are serenades 
and suppers and gallantry among the myrtles overhead; and mean- 
while the foundation shudders underfoot, the bowels of the 
mountain growl and at any moment living ruin may leap sky-high 
into the moonlight, and tumble man and his merry-making in the 
dust.” 

Remember, Philosophers, it is a race eternally so situated that 
supplies the laughter you seek to analyze. Not once did Steven- 
son use the word “laughter” or “comic,” and yet, surely, he was 
writing upon your theme. Or, rather, he was concerned with the 
Overtones of Laughter, with which, instead of with the nature of 
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Laughter itself, the rest of us too are most concerned. Let him 
who would follow and surpass Mr. Greig more fully bear in mind 
the marvel that the Spartan altar to Laughter survived the 
temples and shrines of a thousand different divinities. 


. . OTHERS IN GENTLER OR MORE 
GUILEFUL MOOD HAVE SET SNARES 
FOR PUCK’S ERRANT FEET 
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The Latest News from Cape Cod 
By William Lyon Phelps 


HAVE not read all of Joe Lincoln’s books, for I have 
_ to save some time to write my own. But of those I have 
read, “Doctor Nye’’(’) is the best. I regard Mr. Lincoln 
as a public blessing; his novels give happiness, entertainment, and 
instruction to thousands. When you are in doubt what road to 
take next, choose the Lincoln highway, which runs from Cape Cod 
to the land of laughter. The rustic cackle of his burg draws 
universal and appreciative laughter and applause. Now there are 
those who profess to dislike laughter; they do not wish to laugh 
themselves, and they do not like to hear any one else laughing. 
If they really prefer undiluted tragedy, they may conveniently 
find this also on the Cape, in the powerful dramas of Eugene 
O’Neill, and in Ethel Kelley’s tale of a spinster’s suicide, called 
“Heart’s Blood.” Rosalind said that men have died and the worms 
have eaten them, but not for love; but she did not in this category 
mclude women. Taking advantage of what after all may have 
been an oversight, Miss Kelley tells us of a capable woman, who 
because she could not have her man, for which, from the rational 
point of view, she should have been grateful, up and killed herself. 
Be be. Py 
The salty tang that fills the atmosphere of Mr. Lincoln’s novels, 


(:) Docror Nry& or Nortu Ostasie: A Novel. By Joseph C. Lincoln, 


422 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


and gives them a fine flavor, is of the Cape itself, where the author 
was born, and where his seafaring ancestors set forth on the seven 
oceans. He knows his country and he knows the people. The 
best account of him is by the indefatigable and accomplished 
Grant Overton, in “Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” a book 
where advertising is raised artistically to the fourth dimension. 
If there are any who think Joe Lincoln’s studies “superficial,” 
let them read what Mr. Overton has to say. 

No modern book-lover can fail to notice the increasing power 
and prestige of the physician. The medico and the surgeon have 
taken the authority in many human lives that once belonged to 
the village parson and to the priest. That accurate diagnostician 
of the public taste, Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, wrote some 
years ago an entertaining story called “K,” where the surgeon’s 
uniform wrought more havoc than epaulettes. The Russian 
Artsybashev, in his somber novel, “The Breaking Point,” has as 
his chief character the village doctor. Arthur Schnitzler, himself 
a physician, went even further; in his powerful play, “Dr. Bern- 
hardi,” he brought the white-jacketed surgeon and the cassocked 
priest into open conflict, with the advantage all on the former’s 
side. The surgeon is the modern miracle-man, and every day sees 
his position more exalted. 

In a certain sense, doctors and novelists may work well together; 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Champion of Rembrandt’s ’Prentices 
By Charles de Kay 


HEN we seek to re- 
alizeinthesemodern 
minds of ours what 


was exactly the life of Rem- 
brandt Harmenz van Ryn in 
Leyden and Amsterdam, we 
have to follow the clues left us 
by early writers about artists, 
such as Karel van Mander 
and Vasari, and by contem- 
poraries like Sandrart, rather 
than those we get from recent 
writers like Taine, Fromen- 
tin, Bode, Hofsteede de 
Groot, who try to imagine 
conditions long gone by. 
K. van Mander was an 
author-artist of Haarlem,who 
kept a school and had the 
great Frans Hals among his 
pupils. His methods were 
much the same as Rem- 
brandt’s in the next century, 
who kept a painter-school in 
Amsterdam. Rembrandt lived 
about that part of the seven- 
teenth century which lies be- 
tween Hudson’s_ discovery 
of Manhattan and the be- 
stowal of the name New York 
on the little town, so that, 
what with our more or less 
accurate recalling of those 
primitive times on this side, 
what with’ the portraits and 
townscapes, the pictures of 
popular enjoyments like 
fairs, dancing, drinking and skating parties left us by Dutch 
artists, what with poems written by Cats, Vondel, Krul, and others, 
we can reproduce pretty fairly to ourselves the surroundings of 
a successful painter like Rembrandt. 

His fellow citizens and the succeeding generations kept him in 
mind because of the mysterious something inadequately called 
genius that looks from his work; but what strikes the observer 
in the next place is the quantity of that work. It seems greater 
than is possible for the powers of one man. 

Now, that great quantity in output has bothered many writers 
during the last three centuries, and the fact has long been known 
that, while Rembrandt was living, imitated work with false sig- 
natures was rife. Besides, steady sales of the output of the school 
directed by Rembrandt were the rule, sales of pictures by his 
pupils, more or less retouched by the master, which were openly 
sold as such to the entire satisfaction of the buyers. This was 
a well-known custom in Italy and Holland. Professor John C. 
Van Dyke is only the last of a number of writers who have hacked 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


PORTRAIT OF THE 


brandt. 


away such paintings attributed to Rembrandt and assigned them 
to pupils or imitators not of the school. But he is also the most 
daring and drastic. 

He began his iconoclastics in his “New Guides to Old Mas- 
ters,” 1911, but since that book appeared the passage of 
time has not softened his Hireanian mood. With fresh vigor he 


returns to the attack and so belabors the hitherto accepted work 





ARTIST—REMBRANDT 
One of the paintings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art attributed to Rem- 


Of the collection in the Metropolitan Museum Mr. Van Dyke declares 
“not one of the pictures put down to Rembrandt is by him.”’ 


of the master that scarce fifty 
real and true, soul-expressive 
and “hand-painted”  can- 
vases by Rembrandt are 
left.(*) 

Well, then, what becomes 
of the pictures accepted by 
Bredius and Bode, Hofsteede 
de Groot and Valentiner as 
works by the master? What 
of the lexicographers of art, 
Siret and Champlain, Wurz- 
bach and others? Isn’t it 
sad? 

Professor Van Dyke at any 
rate does not appear sorry 
for them, such is the saeva 
indignatio of an otherwise 
delightful, suave person, who 
has gone about for years 
treasuring in his diary mur- 
derous notes on famous 
“Rembrandts.” His new 
book has many true and apt 
passages to lighten its gloom- 
ful guesses. North of the 
Alps, he opines—anent the 
German, Dutch or Flemish 
schools—there has been in- 
discriminate laudation or 
promotion or compilation sig- 
nifying nothing: 


The critical sense seems 
to have been lacking. The 
Latins aver that the Anglo- 

. Saxons and Teutons have a 
way of seeing with their 
ears—that they dig up documents, prepare pedigrees and prices, 
discourse about signatures and grow pathetic about domestic events 
that never happened; but they do not see the picture as the esthetic 
expression of a human being. The individuality of the painter 
escapes them, they are misled by a mannerism, see an original in an 
imitation and accept a ducal certificate in place of a painter’s state- 
ment with the brush. i 


le 


Gerard Dou, Salomon Koninck, Ferdinand Bol, Lievens and 
De Wet were pupils of Rembrandt when the latter was young and 
not so broad and colorful as he became later; they caught his 
“oray manner.” On the other hand, Nicolaes Maes, Drost and 
De Gelder came later and assimilated the freer brushwork and 
warmer coloring of his middle age. Professor Van Dyke’s thesis 
conveys the belief that not a certain proportion but the vast 
majority of the “Rembrandts” extant are by these and other 
pupils—which has resulted in hard lines for the fame of the pupils. 
This excites his pity and points his wrath: 





The pupils are not only confused with the master but with them- 
selves. One tries in vain to draw a sharp division line between Bol 
and Flinck, or seeks to separate the output of Carel Fabritius from 





(1) REMBRANDT AND His ScHoot: A CritIcAL STUDY OF THE Mase 
AND His Pupis, wits A New ASSIGNMENT OF THEIR Pictures. By John 
C. Van Dyke, Professor of the History of Art, Rutgers College. Folio, xm 
178 pages; photographic frontispiece and 47 plates. New York: Charles 


Seribner’s Sons. 1923. 


_ gives the violent 
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that of his brother or from Vermeer of Delft. And the distortion of 
history in it, the rank injustice to the pupils, are little short of 
outrageous. The works of the pupils are given to the master, which 
do not enrich him but make the pupils poor indeed. Their best 
pictures—only those that approximate the master’s in strength, 
only those that will pass as Rembrandts—are taken. What is left 
to the pupils is practically the discard of weak or unfinished or 
unsuccessful works. And they, poor souls, are judged and written 
down by this discard. Their degradation is even used as argu- 
ments to prove that they never could have done anything strong or 
noble or exalted. One ventures to question an alleged Rembrandt, 
thinking it a Bol, and is immediately met by: “When did you ever 
see Bol do anything as strong as that?’”’ There is no answer, because 
there is nothing very strong left under Bol’s name, and to put forth 
the questioned Rembrandt as a Bol is to assume the premises in 
dispute. 


And yet this method of turning out pictures from a bottega 
in Italy or Spain, and ascribing them to a school in Holland, was 
not considered unfair or unjust at the time. Why does it seem so 
to-day? Because these pictures have become rarities, and there- 
fore of values enormously enhanced through the efforts of rich 
amateurs and art museums to obtain them. The glamour of big 
sums of money paid by collectors invades the realm of esthetics 
and gives a false value to objects often lacking in interest and 
beauty. It is perhaps natural that a student of the history of art 
should resent the muddle created by collectors and dealers, 
assisted also by the unsophisticated methods of the old masters 
in disposing of their shop pictures, but the philosopher will not 
so readily share Professor Van Dyke’s indignation. He may even 
suspect from the heat of denunciation that the judge has gone too 
far and deprived the great master of many fine creations in a gal- 
lant attempt to retrieve the honors of which he believes the pupils 
were deprived. 

The author reckons up seventy ’prentices who for longer or 
shorter periods frequented the Rembrandt studios, among 
whom he has discovered three painters but little known—Gerrit 
Willemz Horst; Carel van der Pluym, who is credited with a host 
of “Rembrandts,” including the “Holy Family” of the Cassel 
Gallery, another in the Old Pinakothek at Munich, a third in the 
Hermitage, Petrograd, the “Old Rabbi” in Budapest and “Man 
with Red Cap” in the Berlin Museum, “Old Woman with Book 
in Lap” in the Frick Collection, New York, the “Christ at 
Emmaus” and “Supper at Emmaus” in Paris. The third dis- 
covery embraces works by Willem Drost, hitherto considered 
Rembrandts, in- 
cluding the 
“Sibyl” at the 
Metropolitan.The 
“David Before 
Saul” at Frank- 





fort, promoted 
from Salomon 
Koninck’s work 


to Rembrandt’s, 
is given back to 
that pupil. So 
the redistribution 
goes on through 
the eight chap- 
ters devoted to 
pictures by pu- 
pils. To Horst he 


“ Blinding of Sam- 
son,” at Frank- 
fort, the nude 
“Danae” at Pet- 
rograd, the seated 
draped “ Bath- 
sheba” at the 
Liechtenstein, Vi- 
enna, the “Sam- ‘\ 
son Threatening 


LESSON 





IN ANATOMY 
(Given by John C. Van Dyke as a genuine Rembrandt) 


his Father-in-Law,” at Berlin, and the ‘Samson’s Wedding” 
in the Dresden Gallery. A “Bathsheba at her Toilet” at the 
Metropolitan is by Van der Eeckhout or G. W. Horst. A “ Por- 
trait of Man” in the Moore collection, New York, and “ Portrait 
ofa Young Woman,” at the Metropolitan, with one of an old woman 
in the Havemeyer collection, are given to Jacob Adriaenz Backer, 
along with notable Rembrandts in many European museums. 

The directors of museums, says the devastator, have good ex- 
cuse for retaining the present attributions. In many cases the 
pictures were given by people who bought them believing them 
to be by the master. It is not politic “to look gift pictures too 
closely in the mouth.” And the pictures themselves are excellent 
enough for any gallery. But the art public should not be misled 
by considerations that close the mouth of gallery directors. 
“They” [the directors or the public?] “should know the truth of 
art history.”” Those poor art museum directors! Everybody in 
turn shies a brick at them—whether they agree or not to buy or 
accept works of art; and here comes a professor of the history of 
art and archeology with a quiver full of envenomed darts! All our 
marvelous array of genuine hand-picked and -painted Rembrandts 
at the Metropolitan relegated with one fellswoop into canvases 
by the apprentices to the master! 

Mr. Van Dyke explains the extraordinary number of portraits 
of Rembrandt and members of his family which differ notably one 
from the other by supposing that the same person sat for the 
various pupils, and naturally each pupil would vary from the 
others, owing to the force of his own temperament. Those pictures 
which had some merit were preserved and sold. “These portraits 
of the family are just as inexplicable as the portraits of Rem- 
brandt himself, unless we assume them done in the shop by differ- 
ent pupils at different times.’’ Not only Rembrandt and Rubens, 
but the great Italians employed pupils or apprentices on their 
canvases. Some signatures were faked in Rembrandt’s time and 
afterward, but indubitably Rembrandt himself, this critic con- 
tends, signed many a picture, only part of which was his own. 
“He no doubt signed scores of pictures painted by his pupils and 
sold them from his shop as shop-work—he himself having put 
nothing upon them but the signature and date, with perhaps a 
parting lick or rub here or there.’ 

The chapter of most importance in Professor Van Dyke’s book 
is called “The Internal Evidence.” To separate the wheat from 
the straw, to decide what pictures are wholly from the master’s 
brush and what 
are the works 
which are largely 
by pupils or 
entirely by imi- 
tators, it is nec- 
essary to reject 
the support of 
signatures, docu- 
ments and tradi- 
tion and consider 
the spirit of the 
picture, the es- 
thetic or what the 
writer prefers to 
call the emotional 
element. Brush- 
work and the in- 
dividual methods 
employed by each 
painter are, of 
course, consid- 
ered, but the emo- 
tion is the strong- 
est test: 


Rembrandt 
was profound- 
ly emotional— 

(Continuedon page32) 
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A British Novelist Talks of American Novelists 
By Maxwell Aley 


MET him first in the office of Collins, the English publisher: 
| a tall, spare man, keen and kindly of face, with direct gray- 

blue eyes that look out on life with an arresting frankness. 
I remember thinking how like he was to a certain type of English 
clergyman; an all-too-rare type: men who have given them- 
selves to their church and their people with an understanding 
devotion based on a real philos- 
ophy of life. We talked only 
briefly then, but later, when he 
asked me to his house, I learned 
that J. D. Beresford came of a 
line of such men; for we had the 
afternoon before the fire in his 
study, and we exchanged every- 
thing from literary opinions to 
ancestors, schools, early struggles 
with “jobs,’’ and the gossip of 
two continents! 

I knew that he had begun life 
in an architect’s office; but the 
clergyman idea persisted, and I 
asked him whether or no he had 
been educated for the church. 

“That,” he suggested, smiling, 
“is probably heredity of acquired 
characteristics—all the scientists 
to thecontrary. For I am son and 
grandson of a parson. My grand- 
father, born in 1774, was Rec- 
tor of St. Andrews, Holborn, and 
simultaneously of the parishes of 
Hoby and Ayleston in Leicester- 
shire. My father, born in 1822, 
was a Precentor and Minor 
Canon of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, and afterward Rector of 
Castor in Northamptonshire, 
where I was born in 1873.” 

There followed, then, the tale 
of his early experiences in Lon- 
don. Some day some one with a 
passion for statistics and tabu- 
lation is going to analyze the 
early struggles of the present 
generation of English novelists, and write an article on their 
“making”: Wells, the scientist; W. L. George, who has had his 
day at a dozen professions; Bennett, Mackenzie, Rebecca West, 
Maxwell, Stephen MacKenna, each with much adventure to his 
credit. Beresford, as I said before, began in an architect’s office, 
“articled” at the staggering stipend of thirty shillings a week. 
In 1903, at the end of eight years, he was getting but £3 a week, 
so, discouraged with the profession, he left it and went into 
life insurance. 

“ And all this time,” he told me, “I was, of course, trying to 
write! It was really the American insurance scandals of 1905 
that precipitated me into a closer touch with the book-world. 
The New York Life, for which I worked, reduced the number of 
its branch offices in London from twelve to two, and when W. H. 
Smith & Son providentially offered me the chance to edit an 
annual, I went with them. Later, when these publishers opened 
their great chain of bookstores, I managed their travelers. 
At the end of a year I gave this up. The reasons are 
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JOHN DAVYS BERESFORD 


set forth in ‘A Candidate for Truth’ and in the ‘Jacob 
Stahl’ books. 

“T had a few months as a copy-writer in an advertismg agency 
then I drifted, making a living anyhow. But I got the tip of 
my nose into the writing business—reviewing, editing, doing 
one-act plays for the halls,’ writing brief sketches for magazines. 

“«The Early Adventures of 
Jacob Stahl’ was published in 
1911. And since then—n thir- 
teen years—I have published 
twenty-one volumes, fifteen of 
them full-length novels.” 

I was eager to get his views on 
our American novelists and their 
work, for I remembered how 
much of a god he had been to my 
own generation back in that re- 
mote pre-war era of 1912-1914; 
and I had always suspected that 
it was his influence which had 
most to do in starting the younger 
American group of self-revela- 
tionists. For that matter, he has 
been and is a novelist’s novelist, 
both here and in England, tho 
he has his wide and appreciative 
general public, too. 

I spoke of all this, and particu- 
larly of my idea that his had been 
an important influence on the 
American novel. He smiled, and 
took down from a shelf near by 
a copy of Floyd Dell’s “Moon 
Calf,” in which was inscribed: 





To J. D. Beresford, this story of 
an American cousin of your 
“Candidate for Truth”—with 
gratitude for your flaming 
candor, in the light of which I 
have written and shall write. 


We fell to talking then of the 
American novel. I had found 
everywhere among English writ- 
; ing-people the half-exprest idea 
that the immediate future of the novel in English was in America. 
“Babbitt,” which has taken a tremendous hold, is largely respon- 
sible. But, aside from that, English novelists are tired, and 
England herself is tired, and none of them feel particularly 
optimistic about either themselves, their contemporaries, or the 
probable literary achievements of the next decade. 

Beresford seemed to me to have weathered the storm of war 
and its aftermath more calmly and sanely than any other novelist 
I had met. I had just then read his “Love’s Pilgrim,’’(?) which 
had been published in London that week, and I had found it 
fit brother to “Jacob Stahl”—again in the mood of its author's 
early and best work. Like all the rest of Beresford’s novels, 
“Love’s Pilgrim” is written on an intensely personal note. 
The “Jacob Stahl” books are closely autobiographical, of course 
and most of the other novels are projections of some phase of 


() Love’s PrugRm™. 


By J. D. Beresford. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2. 
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Beresford’s own experience. I refrained from asking how much 
of “Love’s Pilgrim” was this, but he spoke of the fact that his 
hero, Foster Innes, was, like himself, lame. The book had left 
me with a feeling of having known Innes as one knows few people 
in real life; of having suffered with him, shared his ups and downs, 
and joyed in the final bright end of his long pilgrimage. 

Innes, through his lameness, is barred from much of the common 
experience of mankind. He is over-sensitive, over-imaginative, 
and tormented by an elusive love-image that his earlier flouting 
by the radiant, glowing Tertia Westfield fails to kill. Throughout 
his pursuit of this elusive ideal his mother—“she and I were 
fated to love each other selfishly’’—dominates him, thwarts him, 
determined to hold him for her own. She is a woman who has 
never known love, who faces the realities of life almost with 
cynicism; but for her Foster will never grow up. I can recall no 
more quietly dramatic scene than that where Mrs. Innes finally 
meets defeat, and takes it with cool aloofness. Here, as always, 
Beresford is master in the handling of subjective drama. 

The book was illuminating to me as few others have been in 
giving a picture of England in the last ten years. It carries one 
through from the period directly preceding the war to the present. 
Beresford does not evade the fact that there has been a war, as 
is the fashion in fiction now. His hero is not actively in it, of 
course, because of his lameness; but through him one feels the 
pulse of England. His little episode with the girl Nita—a war- 
time Pagan—is strangely revealing. The brief section in which 
the four years of war are covered is like a sudden, rapid move- 
ment in a quiet, smooth-flowing symphony. 

The novel is so sane psychologically, too, in this day of half- 
baked Freudians. Not once is a complex mentioned; and tho 
Foster’s mother is one of the most cannibalistic of the maternal 
species, he depicts her without resort to clinical terms. Never 
was Beresford more the novelist’s novelist than in the psycho- 
logical aspects of “Love’s Pilgrim.” As an editor who must 
yearly read tons of unpublished material of Freudian inspiration, 
I would like to have a course in Beresford prescribed for all 
youthful aspirants to the novelist’s estate. 

But to return to his views on the American novel. Beresford, 
if any one, it seemed to me, could express opinion about us sanely 
and well. And he had read more American novels than most 
Americans ever read. 

“The first thing that strikes me about the American novel,” 
he said, “is the comparatively high level of the mass of popular 
fiction. As reader for Collins & Co., I see at least four or five 
American novels each week, submitted for English publication. 
And the general average of these books is unquestionably higher 
than the English productions in the same genre. By ‘higher’ I 
mean that the workmanship is better. The average American 
novel is better constructed, more brightly written, has altogether 
more the air of being done by a professional craftsman. 

“TI am, of course, speaking now from a commercial point of 
view. I must go on to admit that, so far as my own reading is 
concerned, all these slick, competent novels, turned out so admi- 
rably to specification, bore me unspeakably. But once having 
placed the ‘type,’ recognized the particular specification to which 
it is written, I can read any one of them in an hour. 

“Many of the best sellers are in this class, but what it is in the 
books themselves that lifts the sales from 5,000 to 500,000, it is 
hard to say. A trifle more zest? A greater and more passionate 
belief exhibited by the author in his own gifts? A finer eye to 
the essentials that go to the building and solution of a dramatic 
situation? Or is it a greater capacity for dreaming—and putting 
into» words—the same day-dreams as the dreaming mass of 
mankind? 

“Now for the modern American novelists that I can read for 
my own pleasure. Sinclair Lewis comes first, because I can go 
to him for first-hand experience of life. Having read ‘Babbitt,’ 
I am not precisely the same man that I was before. I have learned 
something. I know that some Americans say that George Babbitt 
never existed, and I can’t controvert that statement from per- 
sonal knowledge of the average realtor in the United States. But 


I know that Babbitt exists, for me; and that if he did not exist 
before, in the flesh, he does now; because the minds of those 
who have read Lewis’s book will see him now—see him every- 
where, where they never saw him before. When I come to the 
States, I shall look for George Babbitt, and find him. I have 
been educated. And in the same way, I felt after reading ‘ Main 
Street’ that I knew everything about the life of a small American 
town, and that I could write a book about it myself. I couldn’t; 
but I felt like that. I had learned something. I used to have the 
same feeling after reading Frank Norris. 

“T can not say quite the same about any other young American 
novelist. I admire the realism of Joseph Anthony, particularly in 
‘The Gang,’ and of Floyd Dell; but they are not sharpened to 
quite so fine and instructive an edge—as yet. But Lewis wrote 
four (or was it five?) novels before ‘Main Street,’ and ‘The 
Gang’ or ‘Mooncalf’ will stand comparison with, say, ‘The Job.’ 
I am watching Floyd Dell and Joseph Anthony. 

“In another class come those books which I read for quite 
another form of delectation, the books of Sherwood Anderson, 
Cabell or Hergesheimer. Theirs is a more imaginative art, and I 
take the liberty of disbelieving them. I read ‘Linda Condon,’ 
for example, with interest, but I never felt that the thing had 
happened or was likely to happen. Sherwood Anderson, too, I 
approach as a romantic; sometimes with the feeling that there 
is a little too much Art in his presentation. I can’t forget his 
individuality, and I don’t go to him to learn about life so much 
as about Anderson. He seems to me to be always inside his 
material. 


“And I can read Scott Fitzgerald—for sheer amusement. 
There’s a terrible lot of the clever Alick about his books, but it 
does not annoy me. He can write. 

“The future? Well, at least five of the novelists ’'ve mentioned 
have a future (I don’t count Hergesheimer, because I think he 
did his best work with ‘The Three Black Pennys’ and won’t 
touch that level again), and you never know when a new man 
may not crop up. And that five will stand comparison with any 
five of the same generation we can put up over here, even tho, 
just at the moment, you lack a Wells, a Galsworthy, a Conrad 
or a Bennett, to mention the best of those of an earlier generation 
who are still writing. 

“Lastly, you have Eugene O’Neill. He isn’t a novelist, but I 
go to him to learn about real, alive, suffering people. I get edu- 
cation from him.” 

He talked of “Anna Christie,” which was a great success in 
London just then, and we might have gone on till dinner-time if 
I had not become suddenly aware that the patch of sunlight in 
the garden outside the study windows had climbed up on the 
mossy brick wall and that the study fire was almost burned out. 
I was due in Hempstead for tea, a good half hour from Beresford’s 
house (which is on St. James’s Terrace looking over Regent’s 
Park), and I had to hurry off. 

He saw me into the taxi, and stood there at his own garden- 
gate, a man who seemed taller than he is, smiling that quizzical 
and wise and kindly smile which I shall henceforth always feel 
behind the pages of his books. 


In connection with the recent publication by Duttons of W. H. 
Hudson’s early novel, “Fan: The Story of a Young Girl’s Life,” 
it is interesting to note that a copy of the first edition of this book 
brought seventy-one pounds at a sale in England not long ago. 
The book was originally published under the pen-name of “ Henry 
Harford,” and the copy just sold bore on its fly-leaf the inscription, 


“W.H. Hudson, from H. H.” 


There is a movement afoot in Russia to reestablish copyright 
for authors, which was abolished in 1917. It is proposed to fix 
the term of duration of a copyright at ten years, except for photo- 
graphs, which will be copyrighted for only three years. 
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Giovanni Papini Competes with Dr. Johnson 
By Lloyd Morris 


HEN you make some discovery about life with which 

humanity in general has long been familiar, it is dis- 

eoncerting to find your emotions lost on your neigh- 
bors. They may agree with your conclusions, but they will hardly 
share your enthusiasm; we do not ordinarily hail the latest immi- 
grant as a new Columbus. To the convert orthodoxy is an in- 
toxicating stimulant, but to the congregation it is the wine of 
tradition and they are accus- 





trant, but not ruined—which are weighed down by the sooty clouds 
of five eenturies of spiritual plague. . . . We ought to say that it was 
not our intention to make a compilation, but a disinfection; that this 
is not a dictionary of all words, but only of those which seem to us 
most useful in recalling to mind and recording certain profitable 
teaching; that our book is not to be informative but, with God’s help, 
formative. 


Such is the program of this remarkable polemic in lexicon form. 
The phenomenal success of 





tomed to its uses. 

This, perhaps, is what ac- 
counts for the attitude of the 
Italian reading public to- 
ward Giovanni Papini,whose 
books they read with interest, 
but whose opinions and be- 
liefs are less exciting to them 
than to him, and far less ex- 
citing to them than to us, 
If youand generations of your 
ancestors before you have 
lived within sight of the 
dome of Saint Peter’s and the 
massive pile of the Vatican, 
if a long tradition has made 
you aware of their profound 
symbolic significance in hu- 
man history, the mere view 
from your window makes a 
sensational announcement of 
their discovery by your 
neighbor seem a bit preten- 
tious and impertinent. Short 
of that, it may occur to you 
that your neighbor is making 
a belated confession of his 
barbarian origin. 

The very title of Papini’s 
new book (*) appears to in- 
dicate that he has _ con- 
sciously assumed the posi- 
tion of a barbarian among 
the Romans. What is the 
intention back of this pro- 
jected lexicon, of which the 
first volum e—containing 
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Papini’s “Life of Christ” in 
the United States has so 
far overshadowed his earlier 
work that his American audi- 
ence is likely to forget Pa- 
pini’s former excursions into 
philosophy, poetry, fiction 
and criticism. Yet the curi- 
ous may find, in the preface 
to the first edition of Wil- 
liam James’s “ Pragmatism,” 
issued in 1907, a reference to 
a forthcoming book on prag- 
matism by Papini. That 
book, “Pragmatismo,” has, 
I believe, never been trans- 
lated into English. Nor has 
Papini’s volume of experi- 
ments in verse, nor his novel, 
“Un uomo finito,” the some- 
what dreary autobiography 
of a man who feels himself 
to be unlike all other men. 
But from “ Four and Twenty 
Minds,” a book of critical 
essays which has been pub- 
lished in an English transla- 
tion, it is possible to gain an 
impression of those facets of 
Papini’s own mind which find 
no reflection in “The Life of 
Christ.” It is this earlier 
Papini who returns to litera- 
ture in the “Dictionary,” 
using the old methods in a 
new incarnation. But the 
pyrotechnic display is the 








































































































twelve prefaces addrest re- 


same, tho for the Greek fire 









































spectively to benevolent, hos- 
tile, pedantic and _ erudite 
readers, critics, philosophers, 
Jews, Protestants, women, worldings, Catholics and the superior 
authorities, together with nearly five hundred pages of text carry- 
ing the lexicon through the first two letters of the alphabet from 
“Abba, Pater” to “Byron (Lord George)’’—has recently been 
published? ‘The question is repeatedly answered in the prefaces: 
Our dictionary is not of the encyclopedic or historical type, and 
aims to attack the slippery ramparts of modern scientific, philosophie 





and social bestiality—not in order to defend the Church, which has no 

need of our defense but in the hope of foremg into thought 

those mind rrant, | ot lost; befogged but not blinded; recalci- 

(1) DizIoNARIO DELL ‘Omo Satvatico. Volume Primo. A.-B. Redatto 
da Giovanni Papini e Domenico Giuliotti. Firenze: Vallecchi Editore. 
52) pp 15 lire. 


WHEN THE BARBARIANS (GAULS) CONQUERED ROME 


of skepticism Papini has now 
substituted the Roman 
candles of dogma. 

In characterizing the book as an assault upon the ramparts of 
modern thought Papini has defined not only its intention but its 
method. In common with the books of his skeptical period, the 
dictionary has the singular quality of providing an explosion on 
every page. Never, perhaps, has a greater amount of vituperative 
expression been employed in the effort to persuade men to sanctity. 
The rhetorical catapult, always his favorite weapon, is con- 
stantly in play, and it discharges whatever missiles happen at the 
moment to be available. Personal abuse, ridicule, savage denun- 
ciation, invective, satire, prejudice and the protestation of piety 
maintain an incessant drum-fire upon the reader’s brain. Few 
books are as exciting to read, and few are as amusing or irritating, 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Among the Gods of 


Modern Grub Street 


Ly Richard Le Gallienne 


consolatory unction with which neglected genius was 

encouraged to support its lot in a world which, according 
to Villon, ground its poets to the dust with poverty, and built them 
statues when they came to die. Critics were regarded as the nat- 
ural enemies of new writers, and the “struggle for recognition” 
was popularly supposed to be one of the inescapable conditions of 
the literary calling. But perhaps Samuel Butler was the last 
considerable writer whose career justified these obsolete complaints, 
and we have now done so much to pacify his disgruntled shade that 
the time has perhaps already come which he himself foresaw when 
he wrote: 


y NHAT a writer must die to be appreciated used to be the 


But you, Nice People! 
Who will be sick of me because the critics thrust me down your 
throats. 

At all events, any time 
during these last thirty 
years, the chance for any 
genius to be neglected, 
with searchlights of pub- 
licity to right and to left 
of him, has been small in- 
deed. The struggle of the 
self-respecting writer now- 
adays is rather to escape 
fulsome and exaggerated 
recognition, and his talent 
is more likely to die of 
too much appreciation 
rather than of too little. 
Of too many  contem- 
porary writers, indeed, one 
fears it true, as the out- 
spoken Mr. Mais says of 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, “suc- 
cess has done him no 
good.” We have gone 
to the other extreme, and 
that old salutary struggle, 
which, with all its draw- 
backs, helped to preserve 
a writer’s artistic integ- 
rity and saved him from 
premature _ self-satisfac- 
tion, has been too indul- 
gently eliminated. “ Bro- 
chures”’ are hurried forth 
about young writers while 
they are still in their grow- 
ing pains, and they have 
barely time to put forth 
their first green shoots of 
promise before they are 
tenderly transplanted into 
hothouses of “apprecia- 
tion,’ away from the 
hardier conditions of 
growth in which the clas- 
sics of old fought their way to the full growth of their deep- 
rooted power. Your contemporary writer has hardly time to 
livesat all before some one comes out with his biography, and 
he is invited to annotate himself with “introductions” to his 
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FLEET STREET (“GRUB STREET”) AS IT IS TO-DAY 


collected works, when, instead of resting on his laurels, he 
should be strenuously engaged in adding to them. Well, perhaps 
it is a good fault in our critical attitude, and it is certainly more 
gracious to overpraise a contemporary than to belittle him just 
because he is a contemporary. However that be, we are un- 
doubtedly given to contemplating “our noble selves” with 
very industrious complacency, and whatever be the verdict of 
the next generation or two on us and our works, there is no 
denying that we are very well pleased with ourselves, and it 
can never be said that the living Homers of our day begged their 
bread or languished in obscurity. - 

If any genius, or even modest talent, escapes us for “ discovery” 
by subsequent literary antiquarians, it will certainly not be the 
fault of the three critics whose entertaining volumes have pro- 
voked these remarks. Many of these “Gods of Modern Grub 
Street” (*) are celebrated 
three times over in these 
three volumes, and there 
is scarcely a modern writer 
that escapes the eager 
laurel of one or another of 
them. The survey, in- 
deed, of the contemporary 
literary scene is all but 
complete, and such writ- 
ers as do escape here have 
been hunted down for im- 
mortalization elsewhere in 
that vast corpus of cur- 
rent “appreciations” in 
which these three volumes 
are, so to say, merely a 
drop in the bucket. 

It is really good to see 
such an exuberance of 
generosity toward their 
fellows as is displayed 
by contemporary men-of- 
letters. Such a prosper- 
ous mutual admiration 
society is certainly more 
agreeable than the spec- 
tacle which other eras 
have occasionally _ pro- 
vided of small bickerings 
and petty jealousies among 
the children of the pen. 
These children of the type 
writer would seem to dwell 
together in. a harmony 


Pereere® 


such as has seldom ob- 
tained in the world of 
letters. The tribe of 
Christopher North, | or 


even of W. E. Henley, 
would seem to be extinct. 
The storms that raged 
around the heads of Haz- 


litt and Keats, and even the much-coddled Tennyson, no longer 


(') Gops or MopERN GRUB STREET: [vPRESSIONS OF CONTEMPORARY 
Avutuors. By A. St. John Adcock. With thirty-two portraits, after 
photographs, by E. O. Hoppé. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 
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rage about our happy ground. The lion and the lamb lie down 
together with delighted pride in each other, and where the old 
fashion used to be to scalp a newcomer, the modern way is for 
all hands to log-roll him up Parnassus with hearty unanimity 
and the least possible delay. 

And surely it is well that the contemporary should appreciate 
the contemporary, for in literary criticism we can never trust any 
future, howe’er pleasant, and if our contemporaries are not ap- 
preciated now, there is at least the chance that they never will be 
appreciated. The more so that in some cases it is their very 
contemporaneousness that appeals to us, and is sometimes the 
basis of our judgment. They are deliberately writing for us, 
not for those who will come after us. We are their audience, and 
it is for us to applaud. 

Some of them, it may well seem to our fond eyes, have the 
stuff in them which will likewise win for them readers “still 
unborn,” but of that it is never safe to prophesy—tho Mr. Mais 
is not so timorous.(?) Time and again his enthusiasm prompts 
him to predict for one and another of his favorites the fame 
“sere perennius.” Of Mr. Middleton Murry’s “The Things We 
Are’? he is not afraid to aver, “It will live.” Of a story by Miss 
Sackville-West he says: “It is one of the world’s perfect love- 
stories.’ Of Mr. Walpole’s “Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill” he 
declares,“ It is the best public-school story ever written.” Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga” is ‘‘a great book.” Of Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,” over which he becomes quite hysterical, 
he affirms: “There is not in our literature another dialog quite 
so poignant as that between Dearth and his daughter that might- 
have-been.” I am not disputing these dicta. I merely cite 
them as characteristic. To dispute them would be to take them 
too seriously, to regard as judgments what are merely ebullitions 
of feeling, the sanguine enthusiasm of an easily moved, generously 
receptive mind, joyously prone to emphasis. The sense of pro- 
portion, the judicial temper, are merely not among Mr. Mais’s 
critical virtues, but he would probably despise them as part of 
that body of “old beliefs”’ which he is anxious to see die. “We 
can make something of life once the old beliefs are dead,” he says, 
in writing of one of his particular heroes, Mr. Sherwood Anderson, 
in whose writings he finds “a clarion call to a new sweet philos- 
ophy,” the successor of Walt Whitman, “a literature of vitality,” 
which “means something.’ Presumably all the great literature 
of the past meant nothing, and all “old beliefs” are for the scrap- 
heap. 

We get another glimpse of Mr. Mais’s “modernism” in his 
article on Mr. Somerset Maugham, whose “The Moon and Six- 
pence” he regards as “the model of what every biography in 
fiction ought to be,” “a book which is the healthiest I have ever 
read.” A passage from it in which the hero, Charles Strickland, 
exclaims: “God damn my wife. She is an excellent woman. I 
wish she was in hell,’ moves Mr. Mais to something like ecstasy. 
“That is so healthy,” he says, “that we can scarcely credit it of 
an artist.’ And again, when Strickland says: “I know best; 
that’s normal and healthy. Love is a disease. Women are the 
instruments of my pleasure. I have no patience with their 
claims to be helpmates, partners, companions. . . . Life has no 
value. Blanche Stroeve didn’t commit suicide because I left 
her, but because she was a foolish and unbalanced woman .. . 
she was an entirely unimportant person,’ Mr. Mais comments: 
“This is, as Strickland says, a very healthy point of view.” 

One might expect such outspoken “frightfulness” either to 
bore or to anger one, but somehow in Mr. Mais it seems only 
highly amusing. It is so naively bugaboo. One thinks as 
little of disputing with him as of agreeing with him. He is so 
evidently not a critic whose opinion it is safe to take even tenta- 
tively, but so plainly an individualist, not to say anarchist. If 
one says that he is really not a critic at all, you will find from his 
preface that you can not offend him that way, for he has already 
anticipated you. He has, he tells you, become “a professional 





(2) Somz Moprrn AuTHORS. 


By. 5. 2. Beats: 
Mead & Co. 42.50. 


New York: Dodd, 


book-reviewer”’—“ further from being a literary critic than ever 
I was.” And he thus states the object of his book: 


In the year 1922, 10,842 books were published; 1,931 of these were 
novels. It is fairly obvious that the general reader, the man or wo- 
man who reads for intellectual entertainment, can not sample every 
one of these. I am employed as a “Taster.” It is my privilege to 
give here some indication of the merits of a few of the better vintages 
—that is all. 


On his title-page he has placed this quotation from Mr. Lytton 
Strachey: “Perhaps the best test of a man’s intelligence is his 
capacity for making a summary.” Evidently Mr. Mais conceives 
that his own special excellence lies in this direction, and there he 
is absolutely right. Whatever we may think of his judgments on 
the various books he “tastes” for us, he is unquestionably a first- 
class summarist. Aside from an occasional brief and usually 
brusk comment, his method is to summarize his author, to tell 
his story, to give us the “insides” of his book, with the aid of 
copious quotations, and thus provide us with the means of com- 
ing to our own conclusions. And he employs this method with 
great skill, so well, indeed, that in many cases he saves us from the 
trouble of reading the book for ourselves. But, as well, he does it 
in so individual a fashion, with an almost cannibalistic gusto of 
enjoyment, that to watch him literally devouring book after book 
is a new exhilaration in reviewing. 

Mr. Mais published a similar volume three years ago entitled 
“Books and Their Writers,’ which had for its motto: “The 
secret—which is also the reward—of all learning lies in the passion 
for the search.” His passionate enjoyment of the books that 
please him is what he brings us, and mere differences of opinion 
or attitude are forgotten in his stimulating “passion for the 
search.” He has also written a volume entitled “From Shake- 
speare to O. Henry,” which I have not seen, but which should be 
good reading, and he confides to us in his preface that he is pri- 
marily a novelist,—“ My true business in life is creative,”’—and in 
that capacity it would appear that Mr. Mais thinks quite well of— 
Mr. Mais. “As a novelist,” he says, “I have with some difficulty 
created a technique of my own which only about two critics have 
had the ability to discover.” We learn, too, from his sympathetic 
account of his old professor, the late Sir Walter Raleigh, that at 
college he was something of an athlete, “a runner.” And what- 
ever else is lacking in his entertaining reviews, it is neither “speed” 
nor muscle. For one hyperbole I would like particularly to thank 
Mr. Mais, his characterization of “The Sailor,” by the mysteri- 
ously neglected Mr. J. C. Snaith, as “a great novel.” “Great” 
is a big word, but for once Mr. Mais uses it with something ap- 
proaching discrimination. 

Another example of the Passionate or Emotional School of 
Criticism is to be found in the essays of the late Dixon Scott, 
which Mr. St. John Adcock has brought together under the title 
of “Men of Letters.”(*) But Dixon Scott had far more concern 
with esthetic values than Mr. Mais, and their only qualities in 
common are their literary avidity and their enthusiasm for their 
contemporaries. Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes an introduction 
to the volume, and Mr. St. John Adcock an editorial note in 
which he tells us something of Scott’s too brief career, the great 
promise of which was cut short at Gallipoli, a name tragic for 
England alike in literary and in military annals. Scott, who was 
born in 1881, first attracted attention by his articles on books for 
the Liverpool Courier and the Manchester Guardian, where, 
as Mr. Beerbohm says, “from London the keen eye of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll discerned him, and soon he was contributing 
essays in criticism for The Bookman.” 

It is from these sources that Mr. St. John Adcock, himself 
editorially associated with Nicoll on The Bookman, has made the 
present selection, and he tells us, from an editorial point of view, 
how hard it was for Scott, impossible in fact, to confine his char- 
acteristic exuberance of expression within space limits. Asked 


(Continued on page 88) 


(3) Men or LETTERS. 


By Dixon Scott. With an Introduction by 
Max Beerbohm. 


New York: George H. Doran Co. $8. 
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Galsworthy and May Sinclair in Friendly Rivalry 
By Alexander Black 


LL of us have 
Clhalis.e Orr 
gratefulness in 


the fact that, for the 
moment, there is less 
talk about essential 
form, that we may 
consider how things 
affect us without be- 
ing quite so much 
distracted by the noise 
of discussion as to the 
shape in which the 
things come or should 
come. Form will never 
be unimportant, but 

.it will never be so 
important as person- 
ality and ideas, those 
elements from which 
the importance of 
form arises. The 
young doctor is likely 
to know just how long 
measles lasts. At 
sixty he is not so sure. 
When literature was 
younger it had _ fixt 
notions of the short 
story, for example, not to speak of the novel. We were told of 
structure points that were indispensable. There was the effect 
of implying that tho we were profoundly moved, our chagrin at 
discovering that the form was wrong should rebuke our emotion. 
That putting across the emotion is the great job for the artist, 
and that in choosing his own form he is a free agent, are proposals 
representing a theory of liberty for which the artist has always 
had to fight. A work of art, in which art is but one element, ac- 
quires its special importance to us not only as an embodiment, as 
a thing, but as a carrier of the artist, his vision of life and the 
reactions stirred in him by that vision. 





- - DREW 


ALONG 


ITSELF AFTER HIM 
THE FLOOR 


By Jean de Bosschére, illustration for “The 
Nature of the Evidence,” in “Uncanny Stories,” 
by May Sinclair (Macmillan). 


Forgive these abstractions. Abstractions are implicit in every 


reader’s point of view when there is really a point of view. And 
in the presence of two significant volumes of short stories theories 
naturally crop up. Nothing wrong, surely, about glancing at one’s 
self-bestowed charter of privilege. 

Oddly, I find myself challenged, after swinging at form, by 
resentment against the physical properties of Miss Sinclair’s 
book.(*) It is dreadfully heavy—the physical book. Perhaps 
there is a symbolism here that champions of academic construc- 
tion might seize eagerly. If the reader’s emotions are the true 
objective, it is a pity to transmit a first impression of heaviness. 
However, the effect is strictly superficial. The book has a heavy 
body, because it is printed on the heaviest of paper, and it is so 
printed to carry scattered pictures, which strike me as a misfor- 
tune. When two arts are married and sent to live between book 
covers, there is an enormous hazard of incompatibility. To worry 
through, one of them should be submissive. The pictures should 
be what is known as a good wife to the text. In this instance 
the draftsman is not an illustrator. Jean de Bosschére is as 


(1) Uncanny Srortes. By May Sinclair. Illustrated by Jean de 
Bosschére. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 


much an individualist as Miss Sinclair, with frightfully discordant 
results. We seem to be hearing a piece played in two keys at the 
same time; worse than that, we are confronted by two quite 
contradictory expressions.  “ TIIlustrations by” becomes an 
annoying irony. 

Miss Sinclair, it might have been pointed out to any “illustra- 
tor,” is not a writer who is safely to be interrupted. Even a skil- 
ful obbligato would be difficult enough and dangerous enough in 
the present instance. Raw, freakish infusions are the more a 
calamity for a book in which are assembled “ Uncanny Stories.” 
Uncanniness somehow needs to be taken straight—or, as the 
English say, “neat.” To be apprehended or enjoyed, it needs a 
singleness. Taken on its own ground—a ground that often be- 
comes utterly vaporous, fantasmal—the book itself is sometimes 
a startling blend of psychoanalysis and metapsychics. Always 
it is a reflection of a free-moving imagination. Dream and reality 
—in the common acceptance—are woven through a texture of 
vivid terrors. The fearful reality of imagined things—that 
closest reality of the consciousness—is pictured with ruthless 
fidelity to an obvious conviction. Miss Sinclair is willing to have 
it appear that she believes in ghosts; not merely the ghosts that 
are generated in or intrude upon the individual consciousness, but 
honest-to-goodness, objectified ghosts. In giving these the support 
of subjective emotions she brings forward some curiously impres- 
sive analyses of temperament, of character, of complexes. She 
does this without philosophizing. Her story-telling style is here 
nakedly direct. Often it is fleshless, as if it were concerned in 
making its psychic point at any esthetic or other cost. In “Where 
Their Fire Is Not Quenched,” the mental history of a girl who 
lost her real love, there is sex-study of a piercing yet always 
intellectually controlled sort. “The Token” is a plain ghost- 
story, written with a delicate fineness of spirit. “The Flaw in the 
Crystal,” the longest and, it seems to me, most important of the 
studies, is not con- 
cerned with ghosts 
but with a psycho- 
pathic drama which 
the author penetrates 
in a mood of searching 
sincerity, and in which 
she reaches the crisis 
of a transferred men- 
tal possession without 
loss of an appalling 
plausibility. The ar- 
tistry, capable as it is, 
would not have gone 
far toward this end if 
the imagination it is 
called upon to serve 
were less under the 
influence of sheer in- 
tuitive contacts, of a 
human-nature wisdom 
that often suggests the 
word uneanny. There 
are flashes of fatalism 
in which there is a 
progression as grimly 
horrific as Poe’s pen- 
dulum. “The Nature 

(Continued on page 88) 








THEN, THE ROOM BEGAN 


SUDDENLY, 
TO COME APART . 


By Jean de Bosschére, ulustration for “Where 
Their Fire Is Not Quenched,” tn “Uncanny 
Stories,” by May Sinclair (Macmillan). 
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The Glory of the Book-shop 
\ OLD cavernous building, narrow and high-shouldered, 


once a private dwelling, then transformed into a store, 

as Fate has a way of doing with some buildings that 
happen to lie in the onward-sweeping current of metropolitan 
business. It was just a wedge of a place, jostled on either side by 
lofty warehouses, and gaining such light as it could from the none- 
too-clean windows and the glazed doors, usually held hospitably 
open, that looked out on one of New York’s most crowded thor- 
oughfares. Inside there was scarce room for the chance customer 
to find his way about among the heaped-up treasures gathered 
here from the four points of the compass for his delectation. 
Books everywhere, and of every description, mounting from floor 
to dusty ceiling in stately phalanx after phalanx; sprawled out 
on tables and boxes and chairs; overflowing even to the sidewalk, 
where they were seldom free from the curious inspection of the 
chance passer-by. It was a marvelous old place altogether—how 
imagination swells out its winding passageways into endless 
spaciousness!—its unkempt, unbrushed, unwashed appearance 
registering even now a certain charm for those who have a passion 
for delving among antiquities, and who relish the thrill when a 
genuine “catch” answers to the lure of patient angling in dark 
waters. Those of us whose memories go back of yesterday, and 
who have besides a fondness for things literary, will easily recall 
this old book-shop, and the chances are that we still look back on 
it as a worthy landmark of what was once New York’s down-town 
life. 


ITH the death of one of the brothers, “ Leggat’s”’ became 

a thing of the past, a bit of the bygone life of the city, to be 
cherished in the memories of old New Yorkers. But the significant 
thing about it is that, altho it was one of countless thousands of 
stores and business houses that have disappeared and been for- 
gotten with the growth of the city, it still manages to escape 
oblivion. One can not help thinking that this is not due alto- 
gether to the intrinsic worth of this particular book-shop over 
other book-shops of the period. On the contrary, its collections 
were heterogeneous, chaotic in the extreme; one had io fish 
through an extraordinary pile of volumes oftentimes before 
landing the particular prize that one coveted. Memory lingers 
over the dingy old place ~ather as a sort of oasis, an intellectual 
playground where all else was flushed and grimed with the fret 
and hurry of money-getting. It was a bookstore, not a counting- 
house or a dry-goods shop. Here the business man stept aside for 
a moment from the absorbing routine of his day’s work and took 
up in its place the thread of a life that was equally his and which 
he shared with the thousands of his fellows who find in “a little 
book and a quiet corner” just the respite and recreation’ that he 


More 


needs to give depth and fulness to his finest endeavors. 
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than a bookstore, indeed, the little old shop on Chambers Street 


was an institution. . 


HE selling of books, of course, is a commercial transaction, 
As a 
By use, and owing to 


and the bookstore is, in this view, a place of business. 
matter of fact, however, it is much more. 
the distinctive nature of its wares, it acquires an institutional 
character that is not possible to any other business. - Altho it is 
a place for buying and selling, it is also, as in the case of the van- 
ished Chambers Street shop, a common meeting-ground for intel- 
lectual enjoyment, a community-center that is bound to radiate 
beneficence far more than it absorbs it. Since the days when the 
printing-press first brought books within reach of the million, 
instead of the few to whom the old vellum-bound parchments 
were necessarily restricted, the bock-shop has enjoyed a fame that 
has itself occupied no small part in our literature of reminiscence. 
The Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul’s—what a lineage in book-shops 
they can show—how the memory flashes with delight at the savor 
of them! As we look back over the record that immortalizes them, 
we realize how thoroughly they lived up to the “community- 
center” idea, and then we fall to wondering how it is with the 
book-shop of to-day. 


Whether in the 
days of the Elizabethans, the Augustan age presided over by 


HE suggested comparison is idle, futile. 


the majestic Doctor Johnson, or the latest years of this twentieth 
century of ours, a book-shop is a book-shop, a place where one deals 
with what we are pleased to call the things of the spirit as dis- 
tinguished from the materialistic interests that are apt to encroach 
upon and environ our lives. It is here that one reaches the real 
heart of the community—a community idealized, perhaps, but 


all the more real for that—and here also, more than anywhere else 
in our complex modern civilizaticn, the past of the race unites 
itself with the present and reaches out to the future. Retro- 
spectively considered, we may regret something of the romantic 
atmosphere surrounding the old book-shops of bygone days and 
convince ourselves, if we can, that we have nothing of the kind 
to-day. It is the proverbial enchantment of distance, however, 
that gives us this view. Certainly there was a picturesque quality, 
a smack of literary authority, about these old-time book-shops; 
but after all, they were frequented by the comparatively few. 
They were not so nearly the “ community-center”’ as the book-shop 
is to-day. 


Bre in 1509 a frequenter of book-shops, a book-collector, was 
thus described: 


Still am I busy bookes assemblynge, 

For to have plentie it is a pleasant thynge, 

In my conceyt, and to have them ay in hande, 
But what they mene I do not understande. 


That could hardly be written of the frequenter of book-shops, the 
collector of books, to-day. Moreover, the difference marks the 
growth of intelligence in our use of books, and, by inference, the 
higher estimation in which the book-shop stands with us. There 
may be no Johnsonian autocrat of letters among us—and aside 
from its humorous possibilities, the anecdotal fillip it gives to 
so many a musty volume, the lack can hardly be lamented—but 
in place of this there is a more general appreciation, perhaps, of 
the value of books than in the days of the great literary dictator. 
And it is owing to this wider appreciation, to this dawning age of 
democracy in the reading and true enjoyment of books, that the 
book-shops themselves, scattered throughout our towns and vil- 
lages, promise to become a more vital, unifying part of each com- 
munity than ever before in the history of literature: 
CLIFFORD SM¥TH 
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Portrait of the Artist: Full Leneth 
By James Branch Cabell 


O REASONABLY conceited author, if for the moment 
we may imagine any of the tribe to merit the adverb, 
would aspire to be perpetuated in a form more worthy 

than, in the Carra Edition, his American publishers have be- 
stowed upon the Collected Works of George Moore.(!) It is 
true that I write with, of the promised twenty-one volumes, only 
fourteen at hand: but these I find in every nicety of book-making 
to be wholly admirable. Paper 
and binding and printing are of 
the sort describable as luxurious. 
The frontispieces most hand- 
somely present George Moore in 
every imaginable phase of mus- 
tache and mental abstraction. 
And, tho for a while I had thought 
to lay finger upon one defect— 
that the lack of running-heads to 
the pages creates some difficulty 
in locating at once the especial 
subdivision of the volume for 
which you happen to be looking— 
yet reflection makes against such 
petty fault-finding, by revealing 
that, after all, it is as opulently 
remunerative to read in one place 
as another, in this longish book, 
which is devoted, after all, 
entirely to one topic. 

For Mr. Moore, of course, has 
nowhere written except inciden- 
tally -about anything except 
George Moore. To some this 
may appear a dubious axiom, in 
view of the circumstance that of 
these fourteen volumes no less 
than seven consist of the earlier 
realistic novels—comprising 
“Lewis Seymour and Some Wo- 
men,’ “A Mummer’s Wife,” 
“Muslin,” “Spring Days,” “Es- 
ther Waters,” “Evelyn Inness,” 
“Sister Teresa,” “The Untilled 
Field,” and “The Lake”—wherein there is no explicit word as to 
George Moore. Yet, when seen in the entirety of the Carra Edi- 
tion, and as component parts of the one longish book which every 
sincere literary artist perforce composes, and of which his various 
publications are each a chapter—when thus regarded, these novels 
fall into their proper niche. George Moore in youth was exposed 
to, among other perils, the corrupting influence of realism; and 
here are some of the results, directly valuable to letters, in chief, 
as the record of a phase through which passed, long ago, George 
Moore. These books, to-day, rank somewhat with the extracts 
which Balzac gives you from the writings of his auctorial protag- 
onists—of Lucien de Rubempré, of Lousteau, of Canalis—and 
which Balzac very sensibly presents not as literature per se, but 
as useful lights upon their partly taken from life and partly imag- 
inged author. So here, in depicting George Moore, does the com- 
puler of the Carra Edition appear to illumine his subject with 


GEORGE 








() Tar Cottecrep Works or Grorce Moore. The Carra Edition. 
21 volumes. Printed for Subscribers Only, by Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York: 1922-1923. 





copious extracts from the novels of his hero, who, again, is partly 
taken from life. 

These novels are quaint reading now. They seem faded, and 
somewhat pathetically droll, and they a bit too aptly illustrate 
the author’s petted word swranné, the while that young George 
Moore toils conscientiously at a ruthless exposition of the race- 
track, or a fearless depiction of the evils of drink, or is daringly 
describing the temptations of 
stage life. Yes, it really is rather 
quaint as long as George Moore 
is playing up to his then current 
Vizetellean advertisements, and 
turning out “studies of degrada- 
tion mercilessly done,’ or is 
endeavoring to convince the un- 
wary that “you are in a moral 
dissecting room, watching the 
demonstration of a_ brilliant 
psychological surgeon.” But the 
first moment he spies a chance 
to let his characters, at some 
breathing-spell between their dis- 
asters and their assignations, fall 
into talk about academic or 
esthetic matters which interest 
George Moore, then the style 
quickens, and fancy gallops. And 
the puppets discourse for pages 
upon pages the heresies and petu- 
lancies and “studied disrespects”’ 
of George Moore, and all advances 
briskly, undrugged by any nar- 
cotizing “drops of story.”” By and 
by, to be sure, the ghost of Ger- 
minie Lacerteux or of Bel-Ami 
(tho the Carra Edition tactfully 
omits “Mike Fletcher’’) arises to 
coerce the apostle—even then—ocf 
eandor, with its gibbers about 





realism. But in a while the 
MOORE young puppet-master is again 
playing truant from his art’s 


imagined responsibilities, and is contentedly expounding the 
notions of George Moore. 

So one must not take these realistic novels over-seriously. 
That sort of realism—the realism of “the human document”’ 
and the selected “corner of creation,” here to reecho that far 
time’s old-fangled catchwords—was, as they said, the “trend” of 
that era. And even to-day, with the innate conservatism of 
youth, still do the immature laboriously transcribe the insig- 
nificant, in their exposures of the inadequacy of American 
standards and the loneliness of the budding artist in one or 
another parish of Philistia. ‘These “trends” one, willy-nilly, 

must put up with. 

Of course, there is not, and never has been, in any important 
sense, any trend in literature. One says, in any important 
sense, because of the so amply attested fact that the only books 
which ultimately count, for their permitted season, are adequate 
expressions, not of any ideas just then in the air (to employ 
that delightfully two-edged phrase), but of the individual being 
who wrote that particular book. And personality seems a remark- 

. ably haphazard affair. You are born, for one inexplicable reason 
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or another, as such and such a person, as a person endowed with 
private and especial faults and hallucinations. And if your book 
is ultimately to count, however transiently, you will in your 
book have managed to expose that person, very much as Mr. 
Moore came in the end to do, without talking or thinking any 
nonsense about “trends.” 

Meanwhile, to be sure, the popular styles in books for the in- 
telligentsia must always be varying, somewhat as every season 
the styles a little alter in disbeliefs and neckwear, and give 
room to some other method of irritating the conventional. And 
all really competent manufacturers of reading-matter, whether as 
publishers or authors, must always be kept upon the alert to cater 
to the latest hebetude of serious-minded persons sufficiently 
cultured to assume that whatever they can not quite understand 
or read with reasonable pleasure is probably high art. But 
the philosopher recalls that, somewhat to emend the proverb, 
every vogue has its day; and that, also, all literary modes 
must pass, pass very often with a hullabaloo but always with 
rapidity. 

It seems, in fact, only yesterday that both the books and the 
décolleté “sport shirt” of Blasco Ibanez were the height of fashion, 
and “The Young Visiters” was a perdurable production. And 
now, in really literary circles, they tell me, the art of M. Maeter- 
linck is no longer spoken of in lowered tones, but rather with 
raised eyebrows: Stevenson has become just a working model for 
writers upon the art of selling the short story: and even Mr. Kip- 
ling has passed into the wan oblivion of being praised by Mrs. 
Gerould. Thus suddenly their fame is made a vain and doubtful 
good, and the shining gloss of all their glories is faded, in the 
bright prime of such impeccant prosateurs as Herman Melville 
and Joseph Conrad and Marcel Proust: and it is salutary to reflect 
that Sir Rabindranath Tagore and O. Henry, they also, were 
once upon a time immortal for several months. . . . 

Well, and just so, in the departed youth of this George 
Moore, in the perverse Victorian ’eighties and ’nineties—when, 
as Mr. Moore now puts it, “we were all cowed by the spell of 
realism, external realism’’—did many persons regard Zola and 
Flaubert and Maupassant and Huysmans with a seriousness 
which the considerate dare not wager that posterity will emu- 
late, when it comes to appraising us and our own literary idols. 


All of which seems rather Mooreishly digressive. It would be’ 


perhaps a neater adhesion to the point succinctly to inform you 
that, with the addition of some peculiarly delightful prefaces, the 
books which I have named of those that Vizetelly & Co. used to 
advertise as Mr. George Moore’s Realistic Novels—listing them, 
one finds, with an invidious separateness from those of the firm’s 
publications which, the Sheffield Independent was wont to guaran- 
tee, ‘““may be safely left lving about where the ladies of the 
family can pick them up and read them”—that all of these, with 
the exception of “Evelyn Inness” and “Sister Teresa,’”’ have been 
rewritten throughout, alike with a view of stylistic improvement 
and of, as it is rather handsomely phrased, “returning from the 
conventions of ‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘The Small House at Allington’ 
to those that inspired the writing of Shakespeare’s plays and the 
Bible.” Mr. Moore, at last at ease in the exclusive company of 
one thousand subscribers only, can now speak freely without 
bothering about such finicking contemporaneous notions of deli- 
cacy and indelicacy as, we now learn, have until to-day somewhat 
hampered him. And for the rest, even in their most tedious pas- 
sages of “brilliant psychology,’ Mr. George Moore’s Realistic 
Novels really do remain interesting, as relics. 

The going is immeasurably better, tho, when we come to the 
consistently important books, to “The Confessions of a Young 


Man,” “ Avowals,” “Memoirs of My Dead Life,” and to the Hail 
and Farewell trilogy. For here Mr. Moore is candidly, and with- 
out any vain pretense of ascribing real weightiness to anything 
else, expressing his own nervous reactions to painting and books 
and to the best examples of human thought and anatomy, and here 
he has turned most potently to ensnaring us with “nets woven of 
curious stuffs—of a singer’s corset-lace, a forgotten dream, a 
strand of honey-colored hair, a phrase from Walter Pater, moon- 
light on a pillow in Orelay, a scrap from the Catechism translated 
by Verlaine, hopes, aspirations and, here and there, a faint, not too 
secret shame.” 

Now, it is in these books, to my finding, that Mr. Moore has 
made perhaps his only but his ineffably interesting addition to 
creative literature; and has caused to move like a corporeal, 
breathing being of flesh and blood his one great character, George 
Moore. How lavishly that character repays attention by the 
parodist was shown but yesterday when, in “ Heavens”—that 
most trenchant of volumes from which I have just quoted—Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer wrote what is, actually, the very best and 
loveliest appreciation of George Moore yet given us by anybody 
outside of the pages of Mr. Moore. Then, too, there is the Beer- 
bohm parody, not anything like so good, of course, but still con- 
taining its really superb sentence—“ There are moments when one 
does not think of girls, are there not, dear reader?”’ This is the 
sentence which George Moore has not ever, quite, dictated to his 
secretary: but for some years now he has fluttered close to its 
perfections. 

Yes, certainly, the character does lend itself to caricature. 
Yet I shall not here speak of the réle’s component oddities, nor 
prattle any word about the Nouvelle Athénes or the Celtic Renais- 
sance. Nobody dare attempt in a brief paper to sum up George 
Moore after seeing a fine artist give over a lifetime to the task. 
So I can but refer you to the Carra Edition, as to a longish book 
which is devoted entirely to this topic, with the rider that I have 
found nowhere volumes more engaging. 

Our human taste for the irrelevant provokes, of course, some 
natural speculation as to how much of this perverse, painstaking, 
fleering and inconsequential personality is based upon truth? 
How many facts, in short, has Mr. Moore at odd times woven into 
his scandal-mongering about George Moore? Well, nobody, by 
excellent good luck, can say; nor is it wholly to the point thus to 
appraise this portrait by lugging in the refrain of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s most famous poem. For Casanova also, you will recall, 
indulged in the same sort of romancing; and secured his most 
admirable effects through mixing in some revelatory fiction with 
etymologically pure truth. But to me the George Moore of the 
Collected Works suggests—with, to be sure, a difference—that 
Thackeray who is really the main character of Thackeray’s 
collective works, the Thackeray who is always interrupting his 
puppets, to edify you with the unaffected confidence of the author, 
as a shrewd and tolerant and tender-hearted man of the great world 
who, as we now know, existed nowhere outside of these books. Just 
so, I daresay, Mr. Moore has given us George Moore as he, not 
wholly spurred by either moral or esthetic criteria, would like to 
be: and I find—upon the whole, and if it a bit matters—both his 
aspiration and his artistry to be commendable. In that unending 
literary shadow-show wherein “all passes except Shakespeare and 
the Bible,” George Moore should stay for a long while one of the 
great characters of English fiction: and in creating him, Mr. 
Moore, I take it, has quite actually—just as he says—“never 
cared for painting or music or literature, but has used them as a 
means of’ self-development.”’ The upshot justifies him, rather 
prodigally. 
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The Poet of New England’s Hill-Men 
By John Farrar 


HEN most of us visualize Robert Frost, the poet, we 

\ \ visualize the stern granite hills of New England, we call 

to mind morbid bits of portraiture like “The Death of 
a Hired Man,” we think of him as a grave and reverend gentleman 
solemnly driving a plow down some lonely hillside of New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont. Frost and his work are quite otherwise. 
Quaint, genial, humorous, wisely tolerant, he is not only a writer 
of grim dramatic portraits but of lyrics whose precision and 
beauty are overpowering, and of bits of Yankee whimsicality 
that are irresistible because they are both 
funny and true. As a man he is gentle, 
humorful and kindly. It is difficult for me 
to write sanely of Robert Frost; for, in my 
opinion, he is one of the few great poets 
America has ever produced. 

Mr. Frost, as he appears now, is a 
sturdy gentleman, with iron-gray hair, 
cold, clear blue eyes, and features that are 
clean-cut and rugged. That he was born 
in San Francisco seems to have made little 
_ difference in the fact that he is obviously 
and thoroughly a New Englander. I have 
been. guilty of the statement that Robert 
Frost is, first and foremost, the farmer. 
It is true that he has practically always 
insisted on having somewhere near him a 
plot of ground which he can work with 
his own hands. Even in England, where 
he lived for some time, where his first 
volume of verse was published, as a matter 
of fact, he found his land and cultivated it. 
The reason for this is that Frost is a man 
seeking some permanence in a world of 
change. The soil is a symbol of calmness 
and fertility. There is the progress of seed 
to fruit; but it is a change which comes 
with the repeating rhythm of the spheres. 
For Robert Frost, as one comes to know 
him better and better, is a philosopher 
_and poet. Farming is very much an ayo- 
cation. As I remember him on the hill- 
farm in South Shaftsbury, he was the same: gentle, ruminative, 
walking to the village, working quietly in the field, but liking best 
to sit at the edge of a meadow, looking’ down over a purpling 


stretch of land, talking of life and of work, speculating on the - 


whimsies and the fates of mankind. 

Last year and the year before, Frost was a visiting professor at 
Ann Arbor. Now he has returned to Amherst, where he will teach 
“philosophy” and “English reading.” Amherst is near enough 
to Vermont so that Mr. and Mrs. Frost can visit the farm often, 
where young Carol Frost insists on living and working the land. 
Two of Mr. Frost’s daughters are learning the trade of bookselling. 
One of them, Leslie, has shown marked ability in writing; she 
uses a pseudonym in her desire to be quite independent of her 
father’s fame. 

The poetry of Robert Frost is’ great to me because it interprets 
the qualities of mankind that are universal. His people are the 
hill-people of Vermont and New Hampshire; but they are the hill- 
people of the world also. They are the shepherds of Vergil. They 
are the peasants of Wordsworth. They are human beings shorn 
of artificiality. They are true to type—and their type is time- 
destroying. After reading the poetry of Robert Frost for years, 





ROBERT 


I have come to the conclusion that he is essentially a lyric poet, a 
nature poet. His philosophical and dramatic poems are, perhaps, 
more strikingly original than his shorter pieces; but there is a 
characteristic beauty of form and phrase, with, in his later work, 
an added ease and grace, that mark him as a superb singer of 
delicate and deep-ringing songs. You have only to compare any 
one of the lyrics in his first volume, “A Boy’s Will,” with any one 
of those in “New Hampshire” and you will realize the heights to 
which he has risen in the perfection of his art. There is no repeat- 
ing of an old melody. ‘It is a new strain: 
sung with added beauty. 

I have quoted before, and I’m going to 
quote here again, a passage from an earlier 
poem of Frost’s, “The Black Cottage.” 
It seems to me to epitomize his philos- 
ophy. 


Tt will turn true again, for so it goes. 

Most of the change we think we see in life 

Is due to truths being in and out of favor. 

As I sit here, and oftentimes, I wish 

I could be monarch of a desert land 

I could devote and dedicate forever 

To the truths we keep coming back and 
back to. ; 

Se desert it would have to be, so walled 

By mountain ranges half in summer snow, 

No one would covet it or think it worth 

The pains of conquering to force change on. 

Seattered oases where men dwelt, but 
mostly 

Sand dunes held loosely in tamarisk 

Blown over and over themselves in idle- 

ness. 
Sand grains should sugar in the natal dew 
The babe born to the desert, the sand- 
storm 
Retard mid-waste my cowering caravans— 


Only the other day here in New York 
he said, “ Yes, I suppose I am a Puritan!” 
Then he went on to define, slowly, and as 
if he were thinking aloud, what a Puritan 
was to him. To Frost there is the need of 
character in the world. There must be 
standards on which to build life. - The family means much 
to Frost. He is impatient of modern loosenesses. “A man 
says to me: ‘—but everything is change—change is progress—do 
you stand in the way of change?” said Frost. “And my 
reply to him is: ‘There are those who prefer the things which 
change more slowly to those which change swiftly.’ This is form 
in art and life—this is what the Greeks had—what all great 
cultural movements have had!” And a regard for the precisions 
of life is, after all, beauty, isn’t it?—and beauty is, in the final 
instance, character. This is Puritanism, if you will. This is, to 
me, the American tradition which we must preserve. Here, firmly 
rooted, stand Robert Frost and his work. 

“T wonder if it helps a young writer to advise him, to work with 
him on his efforts,” Mr. Frost was musing. He has spent much 
time, as I well know, aiding and advising the ambitious young 
poets who come to him with their manuscripts. Probably not, was 
the conclusion. 

“T remember one man who really molded all my future by his 
advice,” Frost told me. “I had sent him some of my verses. He 
returned them to me with his comment, which was that they were 
written too much in the way people talk. I considered this criticism 
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and decided to try to make my verses even nearer to the 
qualities of human speech.” 

This characteristic in Frost’s poetry is annoying to some people. 
The clipt phrase, the occasionally jerky rhythm, the sometimes 
rather ponderous humor; but it is a part of the whole. It is prob- 
ably largely on this very quality that the truth and wisdom of the 
whole depend. 

The book, “New Hampshire,” (*) is, at root, a whimsical book. 
Its form is whimsical. (Incidentally its woodcut illustrations are 
dignified and beautiful.) The book is divided into three parts: 
Frost calls it a long poem, with notes and grace-notes. The notes, 
to which we are referred by footnotes in the initial poem, are 
dramatic portions of New England life. The grace-notes are 
lyrics. The long poem “New Hampshire” has not appeared else- 
where. Mr. Frost credits its inception to The Nation. They had 
asked him to write one of their series on the various States of the 
Union. He had grown weary of reading criticisms of States—so 
one night he decided that he’d like to write a poem in praise of 
New Hampshire. The idea grew on him. Altho he usually works 
slowly, this time it was with an almost furious rapidity that the 
poem progressed. He sat down in the farmhouse at South Shafts- 
bury, one evening at ten o'clock, and wrote through until ten 
o’clock the next morning. Later, he added the last line— 


At present I am living in Vermont. 


This long poem is Robert Frost at his mellowest. It is filled with 
biting observation, genial fun-poking, and wise tolerance. It has 
passages of great beauty. 

“T paid off a few grudges in that poem!” Frost told me. But if 
that is his way of paying grudges, it is surely harmless enough. 
What the poem really is, I think, is evident enough. It is a state- 
ment of the philosophy of Robert Frost, which has not changed 
ene whit since the day he wrote “The Black Cottage,” but which 
has deepened and mellowed. A sensibilitist, he calls himself. 


I’m what is called a sensibilitist, 
\ Or otherwise an environmentalist. 
I refuse to adapt myself a mite 
To any change from hot to cold, from wet 
To dry, from poor to rich, or back again. 
I make a virtue of my suffering 
From nearly everything that goes on round me. 
In other words, I know wherever I am, ; 
Being the creature of literature I am, 
I shall not lack for pain to keep me awake. 


If you wish to read the best poised and wisest diatribe against 
current literary smartness, read the last two pages of this poem. 
Frost has called “The Older Generation” (as our literary journal- 
ists name them) and “The Younger Generation” (again as our 
literary journalists name them) by their right names. 

Choose you which you will be—a prude, or puke, 
Mewling and puking in the public arms! 


(4) New Hamesuire: A Lone Porm wira Nores AND GRrACE-NOTES. 
By Robert Frost. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Prude or puke! Not a pretty phrase, perhaps; but how ex- 
pressive! 
Well, if I have to choose one or the other, 
I choose to be a plain New Hampshire farmer 
With an income in cash of say a thousand 
(From say a publisher in New York City). 


Of the dramatic lyrics which follow, there is no one, perhaps, 
quite as striking as “The Death of a Hired Man” or “Home 
Burial’’; but what a new beauty is here—a beauty that comes from 
long converse with the hills. When Frost first came back to New 
England, he saw the passion, the stamina, the degeneracy of the 
dying hill-people; now he sees their wistfulness and their vision, 
the almost prophetic quality. There is a great and breath-taking 
irony in “A Star in a Stone-Boat,” and almost Celtic fantasy in 
“Paul’s Wife,” pathos and tragedy in “The Star-Splitters,” a 
perfect portrait of Yankee reserve in “ Maple,” terror and drama 
in “Two Witches,” and the most delicate mixture of whimsy and 
sadness in “A Fountain, a Bottle, A Donkey’s Ears and Some 
Books.” Frost still loves the awkward phrase, the idiom that 
drags the reader suddenly to attention; but he has gained a new 
grace, both of line and of soul. 

Turn to these lyrics and you find half a dozen poems at least 
that you'll remember forever. “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” is as simple as nature herself—as inevitable—as beauti- 
ful. “To Earthward” has a note of real passion that betokens a 
new Frost. “ Looking for a Sunset Bird in Winter,” “ A Boundless 
Moment.” They are all perfect in their way. This volume marks 
so great an advance over his previous work that it should be hailed 
with any amount of hand-shaking and cheers. 

Perhaps this is the perfection of Frost’s singing. Perhaps this is 
the fruit of his ripest powers. It is a book of which America may 
well be proud, which is quite above cavil and prejudice. I should 
like to quote one lyric from it in full: 


THE AIM WAS SONG 


Before man came to blow it right 

The wind once blew itself untaught, 
And did its loudest day and night 

In any rough place where it caught. 


Man came to tell it what was wrong: 
It hadn’t found the place to blow; 

It blew too hard—the aim was song. 
And listen—how it ought to go! 


He took a little in his mouth, 

And held it long enough for north 
To be converted into south, 

And then by measure blew it forth. 


By measure. It was word and note, 

The wind the wind had meant to be— 
A little through the lips and throat. 

The aim was song—the wind couid see. 





The Latest News from Cape Cod | 


(Continued from page 13) 
for during convalescence there is nothing that makes a patient 
forget his enforced imprisonment, and therefore hastens its end, 
more effectively than a good story. Therefore I advise all doctors, 
who are not too busy, to become familiar with modern novels, so 
that they can prescribe exactly the right novel fer each particular 
I myself was cured of tonsillitis by reading “’Treasure 
Island,” and a United States naval officer told me that he was 
cured of the jaundice and was able to leave the hospital simply 
by reading “Pride and Prejudice.” I can not guarantee that 
these books will invariably produce so happy a result; but the 
cure is worth trying, because in no case could it work harm; 
whereas with many medicines there is always the off-chance that 
the patient may become worse. Altho I am totally ignorant both 
of medical science and of anatomy, not being at all sure in what 


Case. 


part of my body lies the liver, I have written out hundreds of 
prescriptions for patients, consisting of lists of the books best 
fitted for their particular malady; and, en revanche, doctors are 
now assuming the role of literary critic. This may be seen by 
examining that confident and interesting work, “The Doctor 
Looks at Literature,” by Joseph Collins. Indeed, if certain au- 
thors and playwrights continue to have a free hand, the first 
question the physician may ask his client, may be “What novels 
have you been reading?” or “ What plays have you seen lately?” 
My respect for physicians is proved in the most practical way; 
whenever there is anything the matter with me, which alas! 
happens with annoying frequency, I immediately send for the 
doctor. I do not believe that I, any more than a physician, can 
heal myself; and I do not try, when there is some one within 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Hall Caine’s Pacifist Parable 
By Louise Maunsell Freld 


«6 FM NOT too good at 
the farming now, but, 
mane | laeloves ato 

preach,’ declares Robert 


Craine, father of the heroine, 
in the first chapter of Hall 
Caine’s new book “The Wo- 
man of Knockaloe’’('), and 
the statement might well be 
taken as the author’s own 
admission. He certainly 
does “love to _ preach.” 
Through the medium of sen- 
timental fiction he has been 
indulging this preference of 
his for very many years; and 
now he comes forward with 
what he describes as a par- 
able, couched in novelette 
form. 

Like so many of those who 
expected that the Great War 
would result, if not precisely 
in the millennium, at least in 
a scheme of things molded 
much nearer to their own 
particular hearts’ desire, Hall 
Caine is not pleased with 
“the Peace,’ nor with the 
apparent outcome thereof, 
his opinion being that the 
nations of the world are 
“heading on to an apper- 
ently inevitable catastro- 
phe,” but it can not be said 
that there is anything especially novel or especially impressive 
in his way of expressing his dissatisfaction. The fate of his pup- 
pets leaves the reader cold; partly because neither the man nor 
the woman is particularly interesting or particularly appealing; 
partly because the fate to which they go was by no means inevi- 
table. England, Germany and the United States are not the only 
countries in the world. 

The incidents of the tale take place on the Isle of Man. Robert 
Craine is the tenant of Knockaloe, an extremely large farm— 
quite extraordinarily large, it would seem. He is a widower, with 
one son, Robert, and a daughter, Mona, who is the heroine of 
the book. When the war comes, Robert enlists. Some time 
afterwards, officials from the Home Office decide that Knockaloe 
would be the best possible place for an internment camp for 
German civilians—enemy aliens. Mona, who at this time is 
violently anti-German, objects but is overruled, and eventually 
Knockaloe is divided into five compounds, housing 25,000 civilian 
prisoners, besides the British commandant, his officers and 
guards. All the women employed on the farm have been dis- 
missed, leaving Mona the only woman among some 27,000 men. 
Which is why the British commandant calls her “The Woman of 
Knockaloe.” 

Then comes the news that Mona’s brother has been killed at 
the front. Her father suffers a slight stroke, becomes bitter and 


HALL CAINE AND HIS TWO 


(:) Toe WomAN or KnockaLor. By Hall Caine. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.75. 
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AT GREEBA HALL, ISLE OF MAN 


grief-stricken. Mona falls in 
love at first sight with one 
of the German prisoners, 
Oskar, a young man sent to 
fetch the milk with which 
the farm supplied the camp, 
and he with her. Her father 
finds them in each other’s 
arms, and dies of the shock 
and the shame, but not 
before he has denounced 
his daughter, and cursed her 
in the good old-fashioned 
way. The remainder of the 
novelette develops this situ- 
ation, with many incidents 
tending to show that the 
Germans are really no worse 
than any one else, that race 
is a great mistake and patri- 
otism a greater. “Race, 
race, race!.. . . When, oh, 
when would the Father of all 
living wipe that blasphemous 
word out of the mouths of 
Christian men?” 

Knowledge of how and 
why her father died does not 
tend to increase Mona’s pop- 
ularity among her neighbors 
and former friends. And 
when the Great War is over, 
the somewhat fatuous Oskar 
discovers that. an English 
bride would be no more wel- 
come in Germany than a German husband among the English, 
while America requires that those who come to her shores bring 
with them a small amount of money, not much, but more than 
Mona and her Oskar possess. So they decide “to save the world 
from war, and the bitter results of war, by doing as he did who 
was the great Vanquisher of death and Redeemer of the soul from 
sin—give up their lives in love and sacrifice.” 

Most of the familiar arguments of the more sentimental among 
the pacifists and the pro-Germans and the German apologists 
reappear in this volume. We have the Christmas truce, the 
hymns sung in German and in English, the enemy soldiers aiding 
one another’s wounded, with much emphasis upon the fact that 
there were bad and cruel men in the Allied armies. Oskar ex- 
presses what is evidently the author’s view of the Peace Confer- 
ence: “The world had its great chance at the end of the war, 
Mona, but then came those damnable old men” (what a crime 
old age has become!) “with their conferences making a peace that 
was worse than the war itself,” while into the mouth of the British 
commandant is placed the desire to forget and forgive. It is 
Oskar again who cries: “War! What a damned stupid, idiotic 
thing it is! . . . Patriots? Criminals, I call them!” 

Most of us will entirely agree with the author that war is all that 
is stupid, all that is brutal, and that the too-long-delayed Peace 
Conference did not accomplish as much as it should. But it 
would be interesting to know what he and those who share his 
opinions think would have been the fate of the world had Belgium 
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Progress of the Ten-Best-Books Symposium 


Choosing Twentieth-Century Classics 


to keep up alively balloting on the “Ten Best Books of the 

Century,” and their votes in the last month have developed 
several new features of interest. Each book-lover, it will be 
recalled, is invited to send in a list of what he regards as the ten 
best books published since 1900. As these lists pile up in the 
editor’s hands they show a steady increase of votes for certain 
favorites, but also an equally steady spread toward new titles. 
Thus the first month’s voting produced 108 different titles, the 
second brought the total up to 295, and now the third month adds 
180 more, making a grand total of 475 books of the present cen- 
tury which one or more persons think worthy of immortality. 
And every day to the end of the contest, apparently, is destined 
to widen this total, thus revealing the multiplicity of tastes of the 
American reading public. 

The voting, as now planned, will close with the first week in 
December, and the final list of “twentieth century classics,” con- 
sisting of the ten books that receive the largest number of votes, 
will be published in the January Book REviEw. 

All the new titles that have emerged from the voting of the 
last four weeks are given at the end of the present article. A 
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ing” (Robinson), “Queen Victoria” (Strachey), and “The Way 
of All Flesh” (Butler). After these follow “Main Street,” 
“Maria Chapdelaine,’”’ “The Story of Mankind,” “Jurgen,” 
and the rest that are listed on this page and the next. 

Many of the letters accompanying the individual lists contain 
comments on the books chosen. John W. Lethaby, of the 
Oregon Churchman at Portland, declares that since 1900 he has 
read well over four thousand books, an average of four a week, 
and that the one which has moved him most deeply of all is 
William James’s “ Varieties of Religious Experience.”’ From among 
H. G. Wells’s works he chooses not the “Outline of History,” 
but “Tono-Bungay,”’ a master-novel which, he believes, “will 
live as a Dutch painting by Douw by reason of its truth and its 
glamor.” Mr. Lethaby chooses “Nostromo” from Joseph Con- 
rad’s works, testifying, as one acquainted with the West Coast of 
Central America, to the perfection of its atmosphere. Robinson’s 
“The Mind in the Making,” he thinks, will long survive Wells’s 
“Outline of History’ and all the rest of the Outline books now 
in vogue. “It is of the ages,” he declares, “and like wine will 
turn golden and fragrant with years.” For the tenth place he 
takes George Gissing’s “The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 


more significant list, however, is that appearing on this page. 


It is made up en- 
tirely of favorites in 
the present contest 
—hbooks that have 
some right to be re- 
garded as leaders in 
the voting thus far. 

Mr. Wells’s “ Out- 
line of History” is 
still ahead of all 
the other candidates, 
and not very far 
behind come “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” 
of Mr. Bennett, and 
the “Jean-Christo- 
phe” of M. Rolland, 
running neck - and - 
neck. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s “If Winter 
Comes” has fallen 
back to fourth place, 
and not far behind 
come “The Forsyte 
Saga,” by Gals- 
worthy, “Growth of 
the Soil,” by Knut 
Hamsun, and “The 
Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” by 
Blasco Ibafiez, all 
with about the same 
number of votes. 
Papini’s “Life of 
Christ”? comes next, 
with Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Ethan Frome” 
alongside, and fol- 
lowed closely by 
* Mind in the Mak- 


because he finds it pure gold. 


Leaders in the Contest Thus Far 


Adams, Henry, “The Education of Henry 
Adams.” 

Angell, Norman, “The Great Illusion.” 

Anderson, Sherwood, “ Winesburg, Ohio.” 

Atherton, Gertrude, “Black Oxen.”’ 

Bacheller, Irving, “Eben Holden.” 

Barbusse, Henri, “Under Fire.” 

Barrie, James M., “Dear Brutus,” “Plays” 
and “The Admirable Crichton.”’ 

Belloc, Hilaire, “The Mercy of Allah.” 

Bennett, Arnold, “The Old Wives’ Tale.” 

Bojer, Johan, “The Last of the Vikings” and 
“The Great Hunger.” 

Bok, Edward, “The Americanization of 
Edward Bok.” 

Boyd, Thomas, “Through the Wheat.” 

Brooke, Rupert, “Collected Poems.” 

Bryce, James, “ Modern Democracies.” 

Burnett, Frances, “The Shuttle.”’ 

Burroughs, John, “ Accepting the Universe.” 

Butler, Samuel, “The Way of All Flesh.” 

Cabell, James B., “Figures of Earth,” 
“Cream of the Jest” and “Jurgen.” 

Canfield, Dorothy, “Rough Hewn,” and 
“The Bent Twig.” — 

Cather, Willa, “One of Ours.” - 

Charnwood, Lord, “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Chesterton, Gilbert, “Orthodoxy,” “The In- 
nocence of Father Brown.” 

Churchill, Winston, “The Crisis.” 

Conrad Joseph, “Youth ” “Rescue.” “Lord 
Jim,” “Typhoon,” “The Shadow Line,” 
“Chance,” “Nostromo,” “The Secret 
Agent” and “ Victory.” 

Crane, Stephen, “ Wounds in the Rain.” 

Cromer, Lord, “Modern Egypt.” 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele, “The Flame.” 

Dawson, Coningsby, “The Raft.” ; 

De la Mare, Walter, “Memoirs of a Midget” 
and “The Return.” 

Deland, Margaret, “Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie.” 

De Morgan, William, “Joseph Vance.” 

Dreiser, Theodore, “The Genius.” 

Drinkwater, John, “Outline of Literature.” 

Dunsany, Lord, “Plays” and “The Book of 
Wonder.” 


Egan, Maurice Francis, “Confessions of a 
Book Lover.” 

Farnol, Jeffery, “The Broad Highway.” 

Ferrero, Guglielmo, “The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome.” 

Fox, John, Jr., “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.” 

France, Anatole, ‘‘ Penguin Island.” 

Galsworthy, John, “Saint’s Progress,” “ Loy- 
alties,”’ “The Forsyte Saga.” 

George, W. L., “A Bed of Roses.” 

Gissing, George, “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft.” 

Glasgow, Ellen, “The Deliverance.” 

Grahame, Kenneth, “The Wind in the 
Willows.” 

Grayson, David (Ray Stannard Baker), 
“ Adventures in Friendship.” 

eae Knut, “Pan,” “Growth of the 
Soil.” 

Hardy, Thomas, “The Dynasts.”’ 

Harrison, Henry S., “Queed.”’ 

Hearn, Lafcadio, “Interpretations of Litera- 
ture.” 

Hendrick, Burton J., “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.” 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, “Java Head,” “Three 
Black Penneys.” 

Hichens, Robert, “The Garden of Allah.” 

Housman, A. E., “Last Poems.” 

Hudson, W. H., ““Green Mansions” and “ Far 
Away and Long Ago.” 

Hutchinson, A. S. M., “This Freedom,” “If 
Winter Comes.” 

Ibdiiez, Vicente Blasco, “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse.” 

Jacks, Lawrence P., “Religious Perplexi- 
ties.” ; 

James, William, “Memories and Studies,” 

“Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

Jordan, David S., “The Days of a Man.” 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, “Joanna Godden.” 

Kilmer, Joyce, “ Poems and Essays.” 

King, Basil, ‘The Conquest of Fear.” 

Kipling, Rudyard, “Kim,” “Inclusive Verse.” 

Ledwidge, Francis, “Complete Poems.” 

(Continued on next page) 





“Read and reread it,” he says, 


“and you shall see 
the serene autumn 
of a great mind, 
trailing clouds of 
glory down to the 
gates of death, and 
watching the end of 
the day with courage 
and thanks to the 
gods.” Mr. Lethaby 
ends with this sum- 
mary of his reading 
since 1900: 


The faces that 
gleam for me 
through the shad- 
ows tonight as 
among the immor- 
tals are Hardy, 
Wells, Bennett, 
Kipling, William 
James and his 
brother Henry, 
Shaw, Barrie, Sam 
Butler and George 
Gissing. Some of 
these ceased to 
write much after 
the dawn of the 

century, but for a 
desert island the 
above ten would 
keep me happy for 
many a moon—of 
course you give me 
the Bible and Bos- 
well extra! 


Speaking of desert 
island lists regard- 
less of dates, a San 
Francisco girl offers 
this one after her 
regular ten: The. 
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Bible, Shakespeare, the Iliad in Greek (with glossary), Greek 
Grammar (Yes, I have no Greek), Bowditch’s Navigator, the 
year’s Nautical Almanac, Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the Oxford Book of English Verse, Marius the Epicurean (Walter 
Pater), and Hakluyt’s Voyages. This is somewhat different from 
the desert island list of Guy F. Rhodes, a college senior, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, who thinks the ten best books ever published are the 
Bible, “Vanity Fair,” “Les Miserables,” “David Copperfield,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Three Musketeers,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Hamlet,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and “The Marble Faun.” 

But to return to the subject. Florence F. Fletcher, of Detroit, 
gives a high place to Gertrude Atherton’s “The Conqueror,” a 
novel with Alexander Hamilton for its hero. She adds: “Ger- 
trude Atherton makes me wish she had written the biography of 
more of our famous men.” Charles Stanton, of Pasadena, begin- 
ning his list with Gissing’s “Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft” 
and A. C. Benson’s “Beside Still Waters,” says: “These two 
because they gave me that indescribable thrill that we get when 
we discover that an author has given voice to long hidden music 
in our own inner selves.”’ In choosing “Three Soldiers,” by Dos 
Passos, he remarks that this may seem a peculiar choice for an 
Army Lieutenant who hasn’t a single grudge against the army. 
“T liked the book immensely,” he adds. “Dos Passos is very 
wrong in condemning all officers; nevertheless, I think he has 
written a great book of the war.” Elizabeth L. Cushing, a Wis- 
consin woman and an admirer of Zona Gale, thinks that “ Birth” 
is Miss Gale’s best book, adding: 


I know in my every-day life I am constantly reminded of Marshall 
Pitt. When I look at the wall paper, see a man digging a ditch, or 
meet a certain type of man who has been deserted by his wife, I 
instantly think of him. My whole sympathy goes out to him. He 
impressed me as 
a living character 
misunderstood. 


James Huneker’s 
“Steeplejack” heads 


: Lewis, Sinclair, “Main Street” and “Babbitt.” 
the list of Hoyte D. 


Locke, W. J., “The Beloved Vagabond.” 


* London, Jack, “The Call of the Wild.” 
Klin e, of , Oxford, McFee, William, ‘Casuals of the Sea.” 
Ohio, who is grieved MacKenzie, Compton, “Sinister Street.” 
at the apparent Machen, Arthur, “Hill of Dreams” and “Far 

Off Things.” 
neglect of that de- Macy, John, “The Spirit of American Litera- 


parted author’s 
works.) Mr. E. L. 


Sumner, of Pomona, 


ture. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, “The Life of the Bee,” 
“The Betrothal,” “The Bluebird.” 
Maran, René, “ Batouala.” 







Leaders in the Contest Thus Far—Consinued 


. Sandburg, Carl, “Smoke and Steel.” 


West Virginia, says of Mr. “Kindred of the 


Dust:” 


Kyne’s 


I consider this one of the most forceful novels I have read in a 
long time. Of course, it can not be put into the hands of the very 
young, but all the characters are real people such as are not often 
portrayed in present-day novels. I am surprised to note that so far 
Peter B, Kyne has not been among the authors named, as he is very 
widely read. 


Mrs. Norma Knight Jones, of Council Grove, Kansas, a book- 
lover who helps to run a big farm, has chosen her list with a 
poignant realization that “‘it often takes several bushels of 
wheat and more of corn to buy a book.” After choosing 
“Jean-Christophe,” “Jurgen,” and Arthur Machen’s “The Hill 
of Dreams,” she votes for Robert Cortes Holliday’s “ Walking- 
Stick Papers,” or any other volume of that author’s essays, and 
adds: “He is the one thoroughly American essayist you can 
love. He is the perfect comrade, take him on a walk over the 
autumn-draped hills or before the walnut blaze, or while you are 
churning—his charm never fails.” Another on her list is Willa 
Cather’s ‘My Antonia,” because it is “an absolutely vitalized 
portrait,” in which the author has “subtly captured the tradition 
and life of the foreigner transplanted to the Kansas fields.” All 
ten books of her choice, Mrs. Jones adds, are on her shelves by 
the side of her poultry bulletins and are read as eagerly for 
results—“for who needs ‘ecstasy’ and a ‘perfect comrade’ for 
hermind and heart more than does the lady-who-lives-on-a-farm?” 

No list would be complete, says Alexander Casauges, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., without at least one book by a woman, and he has 
chosen May Sinelair’s “ The Three Sisters,” because he thinks that 
she has risen to the greatest heights in that book. “No single 
one of the women writers of to-day has grasped the fundamentals 

; of human psychology 
as has Miss Sinclair.” 
Chester G. Wickett, 
of Guilford, Maine, 
a college freshman 
of nineteen years, 
places Wells’s “Out- 
line of History” at 
the head of his list 
because “it has 
caused more people 
to read and discuss 
history than any 





Roosevelt, Theodore, “Letters to His Chil- 
dren” and “An Autobiography.” 








Shaw, George Bernard, “Three Plays for 
Puritans,”’ “Love Among the Artists,” 
“Pygmalion.” 

Simonds, Frank H., “History of the World 

k War.” 

Sinclair, May, “The Tree of Heaven.” 

Sinclair, Upton, “The Jungle.” 

Stephens, James, “The Crock of Gold.” 

Strachey, Lytton, “Queen Victoria.” 
















California, makes a 
special plea for “On 
Nature’s Trail,” by 
F. St. Mars, an 
Englishwoman: he 
finds it “infinitely 
superior to any of 
the Nature books 
written by any 
American, good as 
some of the latter 
are.” Louise Brooks 
Westwater, a Colum- 
bus (Ohio) woman, 
writes: “TI should like 
to give my ten 
votes to Havelock 
Ellis for his ‘The 
Dance of Life.’ It 
means more to me 
than any ten twen- 
tieth-century books 
I ever read.” An- 
other voter speaks 
up for Peter B. Kyne. 
Mrs. Nettie Vass- 
Steele, of Bluefield, 





Masefield, John, “Everlasting Mercy,” 
“Poems,” “Philip the King.” 

Masters, Edgar Lee, “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy.” ai 

Maugham, Somerset, “Of Human Bondage.” 

Maxwell, W. B., “In Cotton Wool.” 

Mencken, H. L., “The American Lan- 
guage.” 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, “A Few Figs from 
Thistles.” 

Moore, George, “In Single Strictness.” 

Murray, Gilbert, “Trojan Women.” 

Norris, Kathleen, “Butterfly.” ~ 

Noyes, Alfred, “ Poems.” 

O’Brien, Frederick, ‘White Shadows in the 
South Sea.” 

O. Henry, “Short Stories,” 

Onions, Oliver, “In Accordance with the 
Evidence” (with the rest of that trilogy). 

Osborn, Henry F., “Men of the Old Stone 
Age.” 

Ossendowski, Ferdinand, “Beasts, Men and 
Gods.” 

Papini, Giovanni, “The Life of Christ.’ 

Parker, Sir Gilbert, “The Weavers.” 

Pirandello, Luigi, “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author.” 

Poole, Ernest, “His Family.” 

Quick, Herbert, ‘‘ Vandemark’s Folly.” 

Quiller-Couch, Arthur, ‘On the Art of Writ- 


Riley, J imes Whitcomb, “Songs of Summer.” 
Robinson, James Harvey, “The Mind in the 


”? 


aking. 
Rolland, Romain, “Jean-Christophe.” 






Swinnerton, Frank, “ Nocturne.’ 

Synge, John, “ Plays.” 

Tarkington, Booth, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
“Penrod,” “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” “Gentle Julia,’ “Alice Adams.” 

Thayer, William Roscoe, “Life of John Hay,” 
and “Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Thomson, J. Arthur, “Outline of Science.” 

Trevelyan, G. M., “Life and Times of Gari- 
baldi.” 

Twain, Mark, “The Mysterious Stranger.” 
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other book ever 
published.” 

Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s “The Great 
Secret” is one of the 
books chosen by 
Ralph H. Altenberg, 
of Philadelphia. 
“Tts influence in re- 


ligious circles,” he 
believes, “will be 


felt more and more 
as time goes on.” 
He also names 
“Studies in Mystical 
Religion,” by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, re- 
marking: “It is a 
living, breathing 
thing. I defy any 
one to read _ the 
chapter on St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi without 
being wonderfully 
moved.” His list 
ends with Oliver 
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New Books Seen Over the Footlights 
By Louise Closser Hale 


nation of words grown into phrases, phrases developing 

into paragraphs, and paragraphs marching along the 
pages in gleaming cohorts until a story of breathing men and 
women lies before us, such as is presented by G. B. Stern in her 
latest novel, “The Back Seat” (*), that reviewer—if she is an 
undisciplined person like myself—must step aside to marvel at— 
just—G. B. Stern. 

Not to marvel at her lineaments, of which I know nothing, or 
her previous output, of which I know 
nothing except “The Room,” but at 
the severity of her pen-name, which 
so illy presages her gentle understand- 
ing of humankind or her tolerance of 
their relationships to each other. When 
an agreeable woman whom I have 
never met, and who, for that reason, 
entertains a lively fancy for my own 
pitiful efforts, sent me as a Christmas 
present a copy of “The Room,” I 
placed it on a shelf for the nonce be- 
tween “Roman and Medieval Archi- 
tecture’? and a volume on the furnish- 
ing of “dens” entitled “A Thousand 
Ways to Please a Husband.” My 
Christmas gift I took to be a treatise on 
period furniture, window-gardens, hook- 
rugs, goldfish and the beauty of the 
sun’s rays through glass as set down by 
a strange, fierce interior decorator 
named G. B. Stern. 

It was not until the dried holly ber- 
ries had been swept up for the last time, 
and the holidays were relievedly over, 
that I discovered an inscription written 
on the fly-leaf of the gift to the effect 
that this was the kind of book I could 
write myself if I would only try hard 
enough. The idea stimulated me into 
an immediate entrance to “The Room,” 
there to spend a happy period until conducted beyond the door 
known as Finis, which exit I passed through reluctantly, fully 
conscious that even by a prodigious amount of “trying” I should 
never be able to do anything like it. The only possible improve- 
ment I could make upon G. B. Stern’s books would be the luring 
of the potential buyer into a purchase of my wares by the bait of 
a name more fully exemplifying the character of my literary out- 
put. I would choose something beginning with Hildegarde for the 
author of a book feebly emulating Mrs. Holdsworth’s, and Iam not 
so sure but that I would employ Holdsworth, since the real person 
doesn’t appear to be using it, for a catchy finish. 

It is futile and presumptuous to make this suggestion, as G. B. 
Stern has gone successfully on offering “The Back Seat” to a 
sensible public more interested in narrative than in names. 
Yet—this title was also a misnomer to me, my lack of understand- 
ing the result of an early training lenient to a fault. For, at first 
glance, I felt “The Back Seat” to be a subject dealing with vehi- 
cles in which young lovers take the air, ranging from the surrey 
of four decades ago to the prized places of the sight-seeing auto- 


PB vs a reviewer can go deeply into the pleasant combi- 
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(*) Tue Back Smart. G. B. Stern. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. $2. 


By 240 pages. 





mobiles going down to Chinatown. Along with discovering that 
it was, instead, a lowly position—as realized by the author—came 
the unéasy conviction that I have probably been in it for some 
time, but that the translation from escapades in surreys to the— 
figurative—uncoveted places in life is so gradual that one, leaning 
comfortably back, cares little whether the support is upholstery 
or the more impermanent arm. 

Not that Leonora Carruthers, central character of the novel, 
would ever be so deceived. For Leonora was the little pig that 
went to market while her husband was 
the little pig that stayed at home, and 
a very pleasant pig he was with a shel- 
tering piggy arm that should have rec- 
onciled any one but a trained pig—an 
actress pig—to the back seat. Yet in 
some terrible way (to abandon the 
farmyard metaphor) women, players, 
and often plain people, do not greatly 
appreciate arms always ready for ladies 
merely because they have no other way 
of employing them. And that Leonora 
remained comprehensively in love with, 
or at least loving toward, her non- 
wage-earning husband shows the cley- 
erness of G. B. Stern in ccnstructing a 
highly amiable woman who was also an 
artist. 

In “The Back Seat” the author has 
created a number of plausible charac- 
ters, with a certain little daughter of the 
house, Sally, pushing to the front every 
now and then through sheer force of 
personality, which may not have been 
in the original scheme. Characters 
have a way of doing that, just as a dull 
young lady at a week-end party some- 
times bursts into an epigram so brilhant 
and so shocking one minute before her 
departure that she leaves the circle 
respectfully yearning for more. And 
one respectfully trusts that Sally will appear again, grown up to — 
the leading part in a novel all her own, and even a better actress 
than her mother. — . 

Mere than that, one dares to hope Sally, unlike the highly 
vitalized Leonora, will employ her time between a matinée and 
night performance with a view to saving her strength. Not that 
the doings in this interval as put down by the author are tedious, 
but that they are not honestly set forth. By careful reading one 
gathers that Leonora was still in the bill of “1.0:U3,7 yeteshe 
drove to Edwardes Square in time for tea, and a delayed tea at 
that; ran in for a half-hour at an afternoon reception; and then 
had a gown laid out for a dinner party, which she evidently at- 
tended before she went dashing into the theater for her night’s 
work. I have known one actress to do this—but she is not a very 
good actress. 

This mean contention may sound like quibbling, in view of the 
fact that “The Back Seat’? makes excellent reading; but that it is 
excellent reading lends a slight importance to my contention. It 
is quite acceptable to readers not of the theater that Leonora 
should so employ her hour “between the shows,” and as those of 
the theater are seldom readers verity is not essential to a successful 
stage novel. Verity is not invited. It is not interesting, anda 
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tale of artist life must introduce many little fakir side-shows to 
run up the sales. 

One ponders over the reason for this. But from “The Mum- 
mer’s Wife” of George Moore to “A Servant of the Public,” 
by Anthony Hope (among many other honest stage stories), I, 
personally, know of none that has enjoyed more than a succes 
@estime. “Trilby” is the only novel of artist life, a publisher 
recently declared, that ever brought real money to the pocket 
of the author. It must be that creatures who have to do with arti- 
ficial, unreal conditions can not be taken seriously in their real 
loves by the general reader. And the world, tho avid to read of 
the inside lives of these servants of the public, shows but a languid 
interest when like characters are presented in fiction form, just 
because their prototypes are—in spite of careful researches as to 
their breakfast foods—forever as intangible as gossamer. 

Mrs. Holsworth, it would seem, has circumvented this con- 
tingency by creating a true type of the theater and placing her in 
situations of sufficient improbability to make her story seem— 
dare I paradoxically say—plausible to the minds of what stage- 
folk call “the outsiders.’”’ With her full knowledge of the subject 
it induces one to wonder how she could reconcile her conscience 
to the triumphant teaching of a scene to a trembling novice on a 
“first night” while she was changing from her second to her third 
act gown. Yet again this idea is doubtless welcomed by the ama- 
teur, and as the amateur constitutes a large part of every com- 
munity, “The Back Seat”? may enjoy as great a vogue as has 
the immortal “Trilby” and her unlikely trio. 

“The Back Seat” for daytime reading—a porch hammock in 
the afternoon, a wing-chair in the evening. But for another book 
treating far differently the theater—for Stephen Leacock’s ab- 
surdities known collectively as “Over the Footlights”(?) I recom- 
mend from four to six of the morning in one’s bed. This is a 
ridiculous time to be reading, but then it is a ridiculous time to be 
awake, and if awake is it not well to employ the hour in some 
remarkable way instead of going through worn-out formulas of 
counting sheep, ingratiating oneself with the Infinite, breathing 
deeply, light calisthenicsing, wool bed-socking, malted milking, or 
—as recently suggested to me—icing the ears? 

I never spent the time from four to six A.M. more unusually 
than with “Over the Footlights,” altho I have frequently 
been Behind the Footlights at that period suffering through a 

. - dress rehearsal. And it oc- 
curred to me as I lay in my 
old, old house that the 
room itself must have known 
much snoring in its con- 
fines during those pale 
hours, some quarreling, 
some weeping, prayers and 
dying perhaps, a_ great 
throttling of alarm-clocks, 
and an exasperated shaking 
of husbands into conscious- 
ness of the daily grind, but 
that no occupant before had 
ever laughed aloud alone. 
It is not easy to laugh aloud 
alone even when one is on 
the street and a man’s hat 
blows under a_ motor’s 
wheels, or when the banana- 
peel episode is reenacted, or 
even in the gloomy security 
of a moving-picture palace, 
when a fat gentleman, grop- 
ing his way in the dark, sits 
downon a timid lady in black. 





@) Over THE Foor.iGcHts. 
By Stephen Leacock. 285 pages. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 
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The night-watchman of 
MacDougal Alley knew 
that this making the welkin 
ring was unusual, accus- 
tomed as he must be to 
the will-o’-the-wisp of my 
night-light. There was a 
cessation of his measured 
beat. He whistled reflec- 
tively, altho if he had been 
a night-watchman in a 
small Spanish town, he 
would have bellowed out 
upon the air that the 
senora sola was laughing. 
There would have been no 
use justifying myself to 
him by reading out, for 
example: “All the audi- 
ence want to shout: ‘ He’s 
your son.’”” There could 
be nothing funny to him 
about that. Nor would 
he have understood my 
breaking the rules of cor- 
rect deportment, such as shh 
the old room had always - - ; 4 
managed, had I offered: G. B. STERN 
“And so these twin souls 
join henceforth to walk life’s pathway hand in hand. Next week 
Mutt and Jeff among the monkeys. Don’t miss it.” 

These excerpts when so served are not amusing to the reader— 
if I still have one—but the mission of the approving reviewer 
should not be to collect readers for himself or herself, but to cull 
them for the author of the book reviewed. And should I meet in 
the future some well-regulated time-clock of a sleeper who tells 
me coldly that he was not amused by “Over the Footlights,” I 
have other ways of winning him. I would craftily suggest that he 
might get something—not more, but other than alaugh—out of these 
little burlesques on plays and movies by stealing the plots so 
ingenuously offered to the public (most of whom are writing plays 
and scenarios themselves) and making ten million dollars out of 
them. 

But is this offering ingenuous? To one whose invention is slight 
and whose sole talent, as has probably been recognized, is the 
expounding of the first person singular, they appear to be very 
good plots. And it occurs to me that a writer of serious drama 
would do very well to be a humorist also. He could then, upon 
finding his wares unmarketable in their original form, turn them 
into printed travesties, and gain a competence not controlled by 
the vagaries of an audience refusing to go out on rainy nights. It 
is a mere conjecture, of course, but is it possible that Mr. Leacock 
discovered this some time ago when he was wholly a preceptor 
by day, and shaped these same plots during his hours of ease with 
the idea of a soberer presentation? “Mr. Leacock please write.” 

The author further offers us enjoyment in a collection of “Fan- 
cies,” as he calls them, resolved into print and confined in para- 
graphs. Two gave me cause for reflection. “My Last Dollar” 
stirred me into guilty activity over the fifteen cents I owe a kins- 
woman, and, opposedly, aroused a fine intention to collect the 
hundred dollars loaned to a literary gentleman to take a wedding- 
trip. I may even send him a copy of the book. The second fancy, 
“The Faded Actor,” made its impression in that it is not a fancy at 
all, but a grim reality, rounding off a volume that has largely to do 
with players and the little false world they play in. Like the 
stories of W. W. Jacobs given to humor, the writer allows himself 
the luxury of a somber note at the end. The Englishman indulges 
in a “horror” alien to his other themes, but Mr. Leacock in this 
wistful presentation of the Faded Actor, “a mean parody of for- 
gotten graces,” as he puts it, makes a bow—consciously, one as- 
sumes—to that profession which has served throughout the pages 
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and which counts gibes as publicity and publicity as fame. “ Damn 
me, if you wish,” said the elder Boucicault, “but keep me in print.” 

No doubt however enthusiastically I shall “do” A. B. Walkley’s 
volume of essays forbiddingly entitled “More Prejudice’’(*), he 
would “do” better an animadversion of his own handiwork. The 
business of criticizing is his metier, that of being criticized mine. 
There have been several gentlemen with the scalpel whom I have 
longed to have in my power, but “A. B.” of the London Times 
is not one of them, altho twice I have been in his. Yet so bright is 
my admiration for his finely pointed talents that I can but deplore 
his waste of time on such a worm as I unless I have served him as 
“comic relief.”’ Should he ever admit in one of his daily disserta- 
tions that I had the evening before produced a vacuity of ideas and 
emotions I should not have written myself down a failure; rather, 
since I am areader, I should have been relieved that his quick- 
beating mental pulses were marking time as they gathered force 
for a penning of his wide glances about his sophisticated world. 

It is the publisher of “More Prejudice’? who has suggested on 
the jacket that this is a bedside book. Personally I think it is bet- 
ter as a commuting book. It has an erudite appearance, and at 
the same time is amusing. I should be proud to have any one see 
me read it, therefore I would not have to carry it amidst the shel- 
tering folds of a newspaper, into which to take peeks now and then. 
However, if I were to place it in my guest-room, I should firmly 
mark the essays to be first read. This is irritating and lable to 
occasion controversy at the breakfast-table, but I should like all 
that large crew who have taken on critical airs in these United 
States to discover the horse-sensible knowledge of the stage which 
is Mr. Walkley’s. 

(3) More PREJUDICE. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


By A. B. Walkley. 255 pages. New York: 


T have ever felt with him, as I have with Mrs. Fiske, when act- 
ing, that no matter with what light touch either one of them is 
treating the subject in hand, underneath are layers and layers of 
understanding of the theater; that neither with him nor with her 
can you scratch away the gravel of polite adventuring into their 
field and find a stratum of mental inclination which might better 
have been applied to pig-iron, sheep-raising or the brokerage busi- 
It takes more than an intimate acquaintance with an or- 
It is as deeply 


ness. 
chestra chair to acquire this fine foundation. 
rooted as the drama itself. 


It is with great appreciation that we of the theater discern in 
“ A Bs” critical approachesa certain deference which he may not 
have for the individual, but which he undoubtedly entertains for 
the calling. And as he is generally right—which means that I 
generally agree with him—I suggest that this little book of varied 
essays be carried about as a chatelaine, along with the keys to the 
wine-cellar. So divers are his subjects that if at a loss for a topie 
of conversation one could surreptitiously consult it and become 
the brilliant guest of the evening. 

At the end of a weary season I once asked myself if I had the 
daring from that date to refuse ever to make a new acquaintance, 
and to concentrate wholeheartedly on the large circle I already 
knew, loved, and seldom saw. In his paper on “The Letter 
Writer” the author speaks of Hazlitt’s hatred of reading new 
books, expressing himself sympathetically with this ingrown 
trait of a misanthrope; and while I shall be content if Mr. 
Walkley has drawn the line at any further reading of essays 
on his essays which may be forced upon him by his _press- 
clipping bureau, I am happy that “More Prejudice” came 
within my ken before I myself was tempted to put a padlock 
on my book-shelves. : 





A Champion of Rembrandt’s ’Prentices 
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the most profound perhaps, of all the Northern painters. I do 
not mean just now emotion in the sense of pathos or sadness 
or ecstasy or delight, but, rather, that which he so often exprest 
in the ordinary portrait—intense human sympathy and _ feeling. 
There he stands quite alone. None of his pupils ever reached up to 
him. He was universal, worldwide in his sympathy, where they 
were merely local or perhaps wholly unresponsive. ‘Their pictures 
and his show, each for itself, the depth or the superficiality of the 
emotional. ‘To distinguish it in their canvases may require more 
patience than is necessary in the mental or technical test, but it is 
there for those who can see and is a large factor in rightly judging art. 


Capacity to grasp this highest point in pictures requires an 
exceptional nature, while comparisons of brushwork, taste and 
flair belong to lower planes. And certainly this author is con- 
vinced that he has the necessary endowments. 

In chapter VI, “Pictures by the Master,” we get the result of 
these destructive criticisms of canvases by or attributed to Rem- 
brandt in the great museums—the Louvre, the London National, 
the Reyksmuseum, the Cassel, Berlin and Dresden, the Hermitage, 
the Metropolitan, and others. Those that are allowed to be en- 
tirely by Rembrandt are forty-eight in number, but not every one 
of them is entirely without question. Under “Rembrandt Shop 
Pictures” there are only twenty-seven. To such paucity has 
shrunk the mass of paintings dubbed “Rembrandt,” that bulky 
list of many hundreds to which the name of the master has been 
attached so long! 

When we take a mental survey of Rembrandt’s long life, and 
recall the impression got from contemporary records concerning 
him, the most salient feature is the industry of the man as painter 
and etcher. From youth to old age he seems ever at work. Frugal 
and content, a hardworking master surpassing all his pupils in the 
love of painting, he appears to have indulged in the minimum 
of recreation. Apparently he never traveled; certainly he never 
visited France or Italy, as so many Dutch architects, sculptors 
and painters did. Now, if this is all of his output which Professor 


Van Dyke allows him, what did he do with his time? Or else 
what has become of the great mass of pictures which a man such 
as he must have painted? If we are to accept this tremendous 
slaughter of the innocents, we shall have to change our view of. 
Rembrandt and regard him as a slothful fainéant, who only now 
and then roused himself to perform some grand feat like the group 
of magnates of the Clothiers’ Guild or the exit of Captain Cocq’s 
company from their armory, or the Jewish Bride (all in Amsterdam). 
Inhis intensive study of Rembrandts,near-Rembrandts and pseudo- 
Rembrandts, this author has encountered various puzzles, and 
often solved them cleverly. But this puzzle which he has raised is 
the greatest of all. Shall we test these paintings for finger-prints? 

With Rembrandt it was not as it is with an unappreciated artist 
whose work accumulates and can not be sold while he lives or even 
after he is dead; when the entire stock disappears in time through 
fire or neglect. Tho Rembrandt had his ups and downs, suffered 
from the changes of fashion and intolerance in matters of morals 
and religion, had to sell all his bric-a-brac, and so on, yet all the 
testimony goes to show that he was supremely serene and philo- 
sophical, cared little or nothing for the world, and was perfectly 
content so long as he could keepathis vocation. His pictures were 
sought for at home and abroad. What gulf has devoured them? 
Many thousand paintings and sculptures once in churches of Hol- 
land and Flanders were destroyed; but Rembrandt did not paint 
for churches and the iconoclasts were before his day. Truly the 
iconoclast has come upon them some three centuries later. 

Be this as it may, Professor Van Dyke has stirred the stagnant 
art pool with a most opportune book. If it-does nothing more than 
recall the public to the silliness of “ big money”’ in art works, it does 
much. His exposure of the weakness of trusting to signatures, ~ 
documents and tradition is well; and what he says about emotion 
is to the point, tho it must be Hebrew to the unsensitive. One 
could wish a more convenient format for his book; also that it had 
a bibliography and an index; but these are minor matters in a 
volume which shows courage and research. 
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Maligning Our Neighbors in Fiction 
A Trio of Protests 


Romance in all its forms has a tendency to develop certain hack- 
neyed types and to do an injustice to the nations from which some of 
these types are drawn, as well as to take liberties with historical 
facts. Protests against three separate forms of this tendency are 
embodied in the three articles here grouped together. The accusers 
seem, on the whole, to make out a rather strong case against the 
present-day romancer. 


Canada As She is Pictured 
By H. Glynn-Ward 


HAT kink in the mind is it that causes the would- 

be depictors of Canadian life to picture it always as a 

land of eternal snows, peopled entirely by Indians, wicked 
French-Canadians drest in the same old furs, a few girls with 
only one blouse apiece and red handkerchiefs knotted loosely 
round their necks, and Royal Canadian Mounted Police (which, 
by the way, they insist on calling by their obsolete name of Royal 
Northwest M. P.) drest all wrong? 

They depict it as a land where the only means of locomotion 
is a husky dog, where the only roads are devious trails through 
boundless prairie or rocky paths through endless forest: where the 
only places of amusement are log-built bars, showing a company 
hilariously drunk: where nobody lives in anything but a one- or 
two-room log-cabin with pelts 
and saucepans decorating 
the walls. Canada, as shown 
to the world in pictures and 
magazine stories, is a land 
where there are no towns and 
where it is always December. 

Your pictorial Canadian 
hero is a ruffian possest of 
superhuman strength, ac- 
counting for never less than 
half a dozen others in one 
fight, out of which he always 
emerges utterly unruffled 
himself. By the same token, 
your pictorial Mounted Po- 
lice, as for instance in “ Cam- 
eron of the Royal Mounted,” 
are entirely ignorant of their 
duties, their customs and 
their dress. They salute with 
child-like solemnity when 
their hats are off; the inferiors 
take it upon themselves to 
pardon or not pardon, with- 
out any reference at all to 
the demands of the law, and 
they are all most uncomfort- 
ably clad in their summer 
uniforms in the height of 
winter. 

The average American is 
surely too well-balanced to | . zg 
be hoodwinked into believing | a ca 
that directly one steps over Photo by Keystone View Co. 
the border the snow never 
melts. In July, 1922, I was 





CANADA AS IT LOOKS TO THE AMERICAN 
WRITER OF POPULAR FICTION 


over the Canadian northern boundary line into Hyler in Alaska; 
this July, 1923, I was over the southern U. S. A. border-line 
into Tia Juana in Mexico. I wore exactly the same amount of 
clothes in each case, and the temperature was just about the 
same. North of fifty-two the summer months are as long and 
lovely as they are in Southern California. 

But the “eternal snow” illusion is wide-spread. I once wrote a 
book about Vancouver Island, which lies off the southernmost 
part of the British Columbian coast, and offered it to a London 
publisher. He sent for me to tell me personally that he could 
not find it according to his conscience to publish a story so basi- 
cally untrue to actual conditions; that he had had a friend who 
had been to Canada, and that said friend had found himself 
unable to wash for six months on account of the Arctic cold. I 
assured him that I, I who spoke, had lived for many years m 
British Columbia, and, unlike his anti-abolutionist friend, had 
found pleasure and no difficulty in washing frequently. But he 
looked at me with a jaundiced eye, even when I reminded him 
that British Columbia itself was as large as Europe, and that one 
did not crab Monte Carlo because it was sometimes cold in 
Christiania! He bade me begone, me and my “propaganda.” 
He knew better. 

Nearly 75 per ‘cent. of the stories and pictures about Canada 
are produced by people who have never been there, and who steal 
their “local color” from stories and poems by Robert Service and 
Gilbert Parker. Kipling him- 
self, quite unintentionally, 
gave Canada a black eye, 
from which she has never 
recovered, by calling her 
“Our Lady of the Snows.” 
Why does one never see on 
the screen the boundless 
prairies in their mantle of 
waving yellow grain, or dot- 
ted with hillocks of hay, 
instead of forever under a 
carpet of snow that never 
melts? 

There are whole districts 
in British Columbia where it 
is cheaper to build a log- 
cabin than to haul lumber for 
a frame house, but the aver- 
age Canadian house, even on 
the prairies, is a frame one 
and two-storied at that. 
Many are the families where- 
in the women of necessity 
have to help with a man’s 
work, but will the directors 
of the movies never believe 
that they are only too willing 
to change into the most fem- 
inine and fetching clothes 
whenever they can, and the 
big department stores in Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Montreal, 
whose catalogs reach unto 
the uttermost parts of the 
Canadian hinterland, see to 
it that they get them? Nor 
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haye Canadian womenkind as much surplus time on their hands 
as the dauntless Nell Shipman would have us believe, to go fish- 
ing and shooting and generally cayorting around while the men- 
folk are waiting for their suppers. 

The real life of Canada as it is lived still remains to be pictured: 
thelumberjack’s life, 
the life among the 
great salmon and 
halibut fisheries of 
the coasts, the life 
of Canadian towns, 
the life of the farmer 
as distinct from the 
rancher, and of the 
pioneer settler as 
distinct from both. 

But, no! editors 
and producers still 
spoon-feed the pub- 
lice with the old, 
hackneyed, tradi- 
tional life of the 
“Lady of the Snows” 
type: with the stories 
of the James Oliver 
Curwood type, where 
the local color is laid 
on so thick that your 
real Canadian can’t 
see through the 
paint. Stories where- 
in the beautiful but 
homeless “miss” 
sleeps out patheti- 
cally under a tree and stars, where the superhumanly invincible 
man of the woods—vide Art Acord in “The Oregon Trail”—in 
due course finds her just in time to rescue her from the bestial 
villain drest in furs: Whereafter they all shoot impossible 
rapids, leap across cations that would daunt a Railway Engi- 
neering Company, ride wild horses and waste more ammunition than 
they could possibly have carried in a wardrobe trunk, and Reel 
Five finds them living a peaceful if deadly dull existence, far, 
far from supplies and a post-office, with bears and lynxes and 
cougars dropping in for tea, so to speak. 

The Canadian backwoods picture is, more blatantly than any 
other, made to a standard order. There must be a hero, a villain, 
and a prettyish girl who can do “stunts.” They must be drest 
in furs, there must be snow, ice, husky dogs, sleighs, wolves— 
alternated by bears—log-cabins with saucepans on the walls, 
and enough drinks and “silent Indians” thrown in to go round. 
There must be a murder, with a French-Canadian mixed up in it, 
some thrills in the shape of ice-floes, rapids, or*falls down vast 
cafions. And in the end, the hero must marry the girl-lead.“=. 

The public have stood it for a long, long time. But the public 
are getting increasingly restless and captious and critical. Some 
of them have even traveled farther than the publishers and pro- 
ducers, and have been to Canada. Why can we not, therefore, 
have something truer to life? Editors and film producers often 
say that they “something new.’ That would be 
decidedly new. 


ons * 
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Faults of Our Wild West Stories 


By Stuart Henry 


eee of the late Emerson Hough’s “The Covered 
Wagon” can now enjoy his “North of 36,”’() tho its 


appearance in book form, unfortunately, comes too late 


(‘) NortH oF 36. 
429 pp. $2. 


By Emerson Hough. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





A QUIET DAY IN A PIONEER TOWN—ACCORDING TO THE WILD WEST ROMANCERS of 


for the author to enjoy the popularity and profits that it 
may bring. 

Parallel 36, lying across the middle of what is now Oklahoma, 
furnishes the fitle for this story of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
the lovely young heroine, Taisie Lockhart, and her herd of forty- 
five hundred Texas 
steers and cows and 
their cowboys. Their 
devious course, fifty- 
six years ago, 
stretched from the 
Red River to the 
once notorious but 
now forgotten cattle 
capital, Abilene, 
Kansas, on the new 
Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road. Miss Taisie’s 
route ran generally 
along the then 
equally notorious 
but also forgotten 
Chisholm Trail—the 
south - and - north 
cattle-trail from 
Texas in the days 
just after the Civil 
War. Ite wasia 
unique trail, yet it 
has never before en- 
tered into Wild West 
fiction; and, in spite 
its importance, 

the Chisholm Trail 
has also been neglected thus far by the historians. 

As a thriller, none but fair and complimentary words can be 
said for this last romance of Mr. Hough’s. It has all the tearing 
action provided by hostile Indians, raging floods, cattle-stampedes, 
fatal contests with pistols, rough cow-punchers on woolly mus- 
tangs, and a conventional Mary Pickford love-story developed 
amid the excitements and spectacular hardships of a long cattle- 
drive. Yet, after all merited praise is awarded, may one not protest 
against the giving-out of the idea that such narratives reflect the 
real history and life of the West that was? As one who knew 
intimately the scene and period of Mr. Hough’s story, I wish to 
express my regret that our school children are deriving their 
notions of the Western pioneers and their times fromsuch extrava- 
ganzas. 

Historical writers, responsible students, the few remaining 
frontiersmen, are beginning to protest. The Pioneers of America, 
Inc., has recently been organized for the purpose of calling a halt 
to such pseudo-pictures or histories, with their misguiding informa- 
tion, superheated imaginings, spurious hues, spread before 
Americans for profit. Are not our people entitled to know what 
those progenitors of the West were really like; how their deeper 
problems were solved; how the foundations of our mighty Western 
Empire were actually laid; how the trick was turned of transform- 
ing the forbidding Great American Desert into a rich, inviting 
farm land? 

The trouble is that few of those pioneers now survive. Almost 
no one now lives who saw the Chisholm Trail or that early village 
of Abilene, Kansas, once the famous cattle emporium. And very 
few of those roving inhabitants of half a century ago could write 
down what they experienced or knew. Rumors, yarns, lies, soared 
about. Every time a tenderfoot appeared, such as the author of 
“North of 36,” who did not go West until that frontier epoch had 
ended, he was filled with amazing tales designed to flabbergast 
green Easterners. Thus the fantastic legends have swollen into 
colossal and money-coining proportions and been made to seem 
true. Wild romance revels in a full fling. 

The prefatory note, as well as the jacket, of Mr. Hough’s book 
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declares that the author’s aim is to reconstitute the coloring, the 
aspect, the “feel,” of actual existence—to pen the essential truth; 
that his picture of the time is authentic and dependable. May 
one yenture to test these statements? 

Mr. Hough says that he “has followed or crossed the old cattle 
(Chisholm) trail at perhaps fifty points between the Gulf and our 
northern boundaries.” So has any old Western commercial 
traveler. No cattle trails, however, extended from the Gulf to 
Canada or within six hundred miles of the Canadian line. There 
was no need that they should. The parent Chisholm itself only 
reached from the Red River to the center of Kansas, where it con- 
nected with a railroad. The railways, of course, were not yet 
extended to the Pacific at that time. 

While the author, whose vivid imagination projects things into 
vast, vague, misleading outlines, avoids in general precise facts or 
dates, he centers the attention on July 4, 1867, as the final turning- 
point of his cattle-drive story. But is his picture “authentic and 
dependable’? 

In the first place, the language he makes his characters use is a 
curious mixture of what was then current and what is now current. 
Twentieth-century slang and colloquialisms are wedged in plenti- 
fully, and at once disconcert a pioneer of the region. Again, as an 
authority on Western cattle life, Mr. Hough errs strangely in repre- 
senting that so large a herd as forty-five hundred could be driven 
over the Chisholm Trail in ’67. That was a very exceptional 
number for any year under the best conditions. One thousand 
would have been quite enough for verisimilitude. And how could 
such a big drove be financed by a “dead-broke” youthful lady? 
Only experienced drovers with considerable money or credit 
could get through. 

And no women could be found on that trail. It had no place 
for them. Nor were there, in ’67, any prostitutes in Abilene. One 
woman did live on the outskirts—a pious and worthy Methodist, 
far from the corrupt type set forth. Abilene had no dance-halls, 
no brass band, no bridge, no hotel, no livery stables, only one or 

‘two saloons instead of several. It was a hamlet of perhaps ten 
mud huts. 

Nor did Fourth of July celebrations take place until after the 
~ cattle men left—years later. To represent Texans as dominating 
in such a festivity is to mistake the temper of the Texans of that 
day. They considered themselves Texans, not Americans. They 
- saw no excuse for recognizing the glorious Fourth. The Alamo 
provided the single his- 
toric date they worshiped, 
the Lone Star supplied 
their only emblem, and 
they had little use even 
for the Stars and Bars 

The one _ historical 
character appearing by 
name in “North of 36” 
is Wild Bill Hickok. But 
Wild Bill was not mar- 
shal in ’67, nor was he in 
the village then. Abilene 
had no marshal. The 
picture that the author 
draws of him here is 
suited to youths eager 
to become gallant wild 
men out West; but Wild 
Bill was not that kind 
of man, nor did he later 
lead any such career in 
the steer metropolis. 

(Steer, not cow, was 
the generic term used.) 
Hickok passed his time 
gambling in his saloon 
headquarters and mani- 
fested no interest in 
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THE SPANISH VILLAIN AS DEPICTED IN AMERICAN MELODRAMA AND FICTION 


laws or jails. Instead of being sentimental about his white wife 
somewhere back East, if she existed, he dwelt in marital bliss 
with a squaw. 

It would be ungracious to enlarge on these discrepancies. 
Danger to historical truth, to living facts, lies inevitably in the 
path of rapid romantic writing. Gloss and glamour can not well 
be harmonized with the grim life of those wiry frontiersmen of the 
cattle camp and “prairie schooner.” They were gaunt, homely, 
hungry, leading a rawbone and rawhide existence. Many excellent 
traits had they, but their life was necessarily hard, even to sordid- 
ness. They and their few women-folk furnished figures too 
weazened, weary, forlorn, for the buoyant pages of adolescent 
pageantry. They would not feel at home in the West that Mr. 
Hough depicts. 

As a romance for the unsophisticated, “North of 36” is of the 
best prevailing order. As anything like true history, however, 
one may regretfully confess that it is—to employ the term used by 
one of our popular Presidential aspirants—very like “bunk.” 
The time will come, no doubt, when serious historical romancers, 
patient investigators, will, with the gift for the truth that is 
stranger than fiction, depict more adequately the Wild West of 
our former Great American Desert. 


Fair Play for the Spaniard 
By Enrique Blanco 


Department of Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin 


AN GLO-SAXONS, generally speaking, are probably the most 
conceited people in the Universe; and they enjoy parading 
their conceit and “rubbing it in” for the edification of every one 
who is not Anglo-Saxon. I was reminded of this fact while reading 
“The Real Story of the Pirate,” an article reviewing a book by that 
title, in the September InTERNATIONAL Book Review. 

For centuries England and America have been flooded with 
literature describing the superiority of the English over every one 
else. And the ancient rivalry between Spain and England has 
made of Spain the main goat of this propaganda. This literature 
does not, of course, say anything akout the abject surrender of 
some British armies during the American Revolutionary War, 
nor does it mention the splendid whippings the Boer farmers 

inflicted upon the “un- 
beatable’”’ English not so 
many years ago, or the 
many other examples in 
history where the English 
have found themselves 
at the end of their rope, 
the most recent of which 
is, perhaps, the “ backs- 
to-the-wall” confession 
of the English leaders 
during the last German 
offensive in the World 
War, when England and 
France would very prob- 
ably have been annihi- 
lated if it had not been 
for the aid of America. 

There is a certain type 
of literature in which the 
long-suffering Spaniard 
always gets it in the 
neck. It is always “the 
swarthy Spaniard” did 
this, or. “the treacherous 
Spaniard”’ did that, quite 
disregarding the fact 
that Spaniards are 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Discovering the Soul of New York’s Ghetto 
By Francis D. Gallatin 


: O man is more spiri- 
a tual, no man is more 
materialistic than the 
Jew. Yet even at the very 
summit of spiritual exalta- 
tion he does not altogether 
forget the glories of the flesh! 
In the depths of moral deg- 
radation, he can not alto- 
gether forget that he is of 
the chosen of Jehovah. He 
of all men knows best that 
man does not live by bread 
alone, but he also knows 
full well that bread he must 
have if he would live. 
Tho he glories in the 
lightnings on Mt. Sinai, he 
can still take pride in the 
blaze of the precious stone 
that gleams on his finger. 
In these respects he is 
superlatively human. In 
him all qualities are exaggerated. He is the man typical. 

For this cause his book, the Old Testament, has become indeed 
the book of a large portion of the civilized world. In it man sees 
himself painted as nowhere else. The characters are tremendous 
in righteousness and evil, in humility and pride. 

Who, on reading the pages of this world-old book, has not stood 
amazed at the vivid contrasts it presents between blind savagery 
and blind love? Who has not wondered when he has turned from 
the blood, rapine and lust of Exodus and Kings to find in the 
Prophets love, sweetness, purity and gracious kindness? The 
jealous, vengeful judge is forgotten.as the student reads of the 
fatherhood of God. He who would learn to 
know the Jew, let him read this Old Testa- 
ment, and when he has learned to know the 
Jew he shall have learned to know man. 

These preparatory remarks have been called 
forth by a most unusual book, “ Haunch, 
Paunch and Jowl,” (*) which, more than any 
book I have ever read, exemplifies these 
truths, and this with a finality and inevita- 
bility which, combined with its vivid descrip- 
tions and terse style, make it a book not soon 
to be forgotten. In form this narrative is the 
anonymous autobiography of a Jewish boy, 
Meyer Hirsch, from New York’s great East 
Side, who from poverty rose to wealth, promi- 
nence and power. 

Altho in form an autobiography, it is 
evident to one conversant with contemporary 
local history that it is in fact a most artistic 
and subtle piece of fiction, based in large 
measure on actual happenings. These hap- 
penings, some of common knowledge, others 
less well known, been combined with 
imaginary occurrences, and shaped and colored - 
with consummate art to fit the author’s design. 


2 


A GLIMPSE OF GHETTO LIFE 


have 


(1) Haunc H, PAUNCH AND JOWL. Photo Brown Bros. 


New York: Boni & Liveright. 


Anonymous. 





The characters, true to life, are not portraits. They are rather 
composite photographs. So skilfully are they made that we 
seem now and again to recognize the features of some well-known 
East-Sider, only a moment later to be undeceived. ‘These elusive 
likenesses are not the least of the charms of this altogether re- 
markable tale. 

Into the midst of our great East Side we are plunged. With 
keen and masterful strokes we are shown its noble faith and 
sacrifice, its grinding oppression and ruthless cunning, its miseries 
and joys, its high spirituality and ignoble degradation. We see 
the petty politician, the shyster lawyer and the professional 
Jew, the child, the mother and the rabbi. All play their parts, 
not as mouthpieces for the author’s theories; not as puppets to 
exemplify certain types, nor yet as instruments to carry on the 
tale, but as living beings who act according to their nature. We 
can hear the children playing on the sidewalks, we can participate 
in the battles of the gangs. We know that a picture is being. 
painted, that the soul of a race is being revealed, that a tale is 
being told of deepest: interest to every American; yet all parts 
are so interwoven that we are unable to untangle the web. The 
East Side itself is here in its diversity and unity. The pages 
seethe with the weltering human tide. 

The material and intellectual problems which confront the 
newly arrived immigrant are depicted in all their poignancy. His 
endeavors to adapt himself to new conditions and yet keep to the 
faith of the fathers are pictured with compelling force. We hear 
Rabbi Zucker warn: “Beware, this new land, with its freedom, 
is but a snare and temptation to wean away your youth from 
Judaism.” We become aware of the dependency of the immigrant 
on his children, through youth’s greater knowledge of the lan- 
guage and customs of the new country. As the writer says: 

‘“‘We boys lived several kinds of lives, traveling from planet to 


planet. First there was the queer relationship of American street 
gamins to our old-world parents. Indeed, an ocean separated us. 


IN A BUSY STREET OF THE EAST SIDE, NEW YORK 
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And distance does not encourage confidings and communings, but 

creates misunderstanding and leads to contempt and intolerance.” 

I shall make no attempt to outline the story, but shall content 
myself with describing some of the episodes, and with giving a 
few excerpts. Where all is so good it is difficult to make a choice. 
However, let us take the scene where Rabbi or Rov Zucker 
denounces the brothels in Allen Street—a scene of biblical 
intensity. 

From Grodno the rabbi had recently arrived, imported by the 
synagog named for that city. A man of learning and piety, 
he brought renown to his congregation. Attracted by this 
renown, many of the rich of the neighborhood flocked to hear 
him. They listened to his preaching, but those who owned the 
profitable houses in Allen Street were loath to change their 
tenants. At length the rabbi learned of these facts. Unswerv- 
ing in his principles and belief as a 
prophet of the Old Testament, he’ 
cared not whom he offended in the 
cause of righteousness. He ques- 
tioned his congregation, but met 
with evasive replies. Let’ the 
author continue; 


The following day was Sunday, 
Allen street’s busiest day. About 
noon Rov Zucker stood at the 
corner of Canal and Allen streets, a 
picturesque figure amid the shifting 
crowds. He then strode up and 
down the middle of Allen street, 
his hands upraised as in prayer, 
and soon a number of men and 
boys collected around him. 

He stood still, and a hush fell 
upon the street. He spoke in 
tones of exhortation, and his words 
fell with the crushing cadence of 
Biblical curses. 

“Hear ye, Children of Israel, 
heed the voice of the Lord and 
turn away from evil... . May 
your tongues become as molten 
lead in your mouths and choke 
and stifle you, even a thousand 
times a thousand times. May 
your limbs wither and rot 4 

The rov’s eyes, turned heaven- 
ward, did not see a hand clutching 
a blackjack strike out. Just one 
blow, well placed, and Rov Zucker 
toppled to the gutter. A wounded 
cry went up, not from the rabbi, 
but from the onlooking people, as blood gushed from the old man’s 
forehead. 


It must not be thought that this narrative looks only at the 
sad side of things. On the contrary, a strong element of humor 
pervades it. The “Singing Waiters” episode is of the finest 
comedy; in fact, it is more than comedy, for with it is mingled 
the tale of the love of the prostitute “ Billie” for Davie the chaste, 
the ideal, the beloved poet. The death of Davie with his head 
on the breast of Billie, in whom he had found fulfilment and 
happiness, is as sweet and pathetic a story as can be found in the 
reading of many books. 

The other love passages, and they are many and various, are 
full of interest in their vividness and in the knowledge they 
display of the deviousness of human longings. Some are the 
expression of brute passion, some of the tenderest love, and some 
of both combined, but all are drawn_with delicacy and discern- 
ment. The beautiful and saintlike Edith is the Beatrice of the 
narrative. For her Meyer longed with all his heart, but in her 
absence he could well content himself with grosser food. Yet 
back of her sanctity he had discerned her womanhood. Her 
story and Meyer’s marriage with another woman of a coarser 
type are but other expressions of the leit motif of the book, the 
struggle between the fine and the gross which is each man’s life 
history. 





Photo Brown Bros 
WHERE SOME OF THE MYRIADS OF NEW YORK’S FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION SPEND THEIR DAYS 


Of boys born in certain social strata we can predict about what 
their careers will be. These will be either lawyers, doctors or 
bankers, these merchants or clerks. In the East Side it is 
different. Any boy may become anything. In this lies the 
greatness of America, which the Jew has been so quick to recog- 
nize. ‘The equality of opportunity. 

To give but one example: The writer shows us two brothers, 
the Wotin boys, dying on the same day, one a gangster, as a 
murderer in the electric chair, the other a respected doctor, as a 
martyr to science. Good and evil, indeed, spring from the same 
seed and are nourished in the same soil. Let me quote again: 


She feared the good Wotin father and mother. would soon have 
another loss, another death, another son snatched away. Harry 
had volunteered to submit to experimental inoculations. . . . The 
Wotin boys, Harry the doctor, and Archie the Cannon—so different, 
sprung from the same seed, nurtured in the same soil . . . so different 





Fearlessness, self-immolation 


. but were they really different? 
. early in the 


were their common characteristics. . . . [remember . . 
trial . . . Archie saw it looked bad for the three of them. He said 
there was no use in the whole bunch being “croaked.” He would 
be the ‘‘fall guy,”’ assume all the blame and exonerate the other two. 
He made up a story that he thought would clear his compan- 
ions and implicate him alone. Dago Jack refused the sacrifice— 
and offered to make a similar one. 
I have only touched on the salient points of this engrossing 
story. I have necessarily discust but few of the problems 
with which the author deals. He seems to have entered into 
the very heart of the matter, and has left nothing untouched. 
He deals with the defective delinquent and points out the cause 
of the rivalry between the German and the Russian Jew. There 
is no animus, no bitterness even when he treats of such delicate 
subjects as anti-Semitism and race-consciousness. ‘There is no 
diffuseness, no pedantry. All is fairness and deep understanding. 
The problems are not dragged in, they are of the substance of 
the narrative itself. There is no taint of professional sociology, 
no trace of the spirit of “holier than thou.” Yet for these very 
reasons the book will aid us to meet with kindness and knowledge 
the difficulties which necessarily arise from the mingling of the 
races. To know all, the French tell us, is to forgive all—and may 
I add to love all? And by patient love must our country’s 
future be assured. 
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Giving American Playwrights Their Due 





By Brander Matthews 


N PETIT DE JULLEVILLE’S cooperative history of the 
French language and literature the chapters devoted to the 
dramatists are many, and they are almost equally divided 

among the eight volumes, since the drama has flourished in France 
continuously from Hardy and Corneille to Hervieu and Brieux. 
In the ampler but less adequate Cambridge History of English 
Literature, the medieval, Elizabethan, Jacobean and Restoration 
dramatists were treated rather as men of letters than as play- 
wrights, composing plays to be performed in a special theater, 
by special actors and before special audiences the articles on 
Shakespeare having been confided to a scholarly critic who gave 
no evidence that he had ever witnessed a performance of any one 
of Shakespeare’s comedies or tragedies or histories. Moreover, 
there is a blank period in the English drama from the withdrawal 
of Sheridan to the coming of Robertson and Gilbert, Pinero and 
Henry Arthur Jones, Barrie and Shaw. In England in the first 
seyen decades of the nineteenth century there was a divorce be- 
tween the drama and literature, 
and as I have asserted elsewhere 
(and perhaps too often) the plays 
which were attable were un- 
readable and the plays which were 
readable were unactable. 

What was the case in Great 
Britain in this period of penury 
was the case also in the United 
States; and in the Cambridge 
History of American Literature 
a single chapter was found suf- 
ficient for the consideration of the 
American drama prior to the 
beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The writer of that single 
chapter has now profited by his 
later and ampler researches to 
prepare a solidly documented 
“History: of the American 
Drama,”(*) a volume of four 
hundred pages. It is an excellent 
piece of work, far more thorough 
than any book which has yet 
been written about the British 
drama of the same period. Pro- 
fessor Quinn has done well what 
was well worth doing. He has 
toiled manfully in accumulating 
and in mastering his material; 
he has organized the results of 
his researches in a series of chap- 
ters having each a unity of its 
own; he has taken into account 
the influence exerted upon our 
American playwrights, first of all 
by the playwrights of Great 
Britain, and then by the play- 
wrights of Germany 





and of 

France; and he has resolutely stuck to his main theme, resisting 

all temptations to waste time upon the sporadic closet-dramas, 
(?) A Hisrory or tHe AmertcaN Drama: Down To THE BEGINNING 


or THE Crvit WAr. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1923. 





DION BOUCICAULT IN THE SHAUGRAUN” 


which always lack the vitality of the plays devised for actual 
performance. 

Here are two paragraphs of the preface in which Professor 
Quinn explains his purpose and his plan: 


In the absence of a chart, the method of treatment of the material 
becomes important and the writer has been guided rather by his 
desire to present a helpful survey than by any worship of mere uni- 
formity. Certain of the playwrights have their special significance, 
but as the subject develops, the type of play becomes usually of more 
importance than the individual playwright. A compromise has been 
effected, by which the work of the most significant dramatists has 
been made the center of a group of plays of similar nature. Thus 
while the greater dramatists have been treated as a unit, the minor 
playwrights may appear in more than one chapter, depending upon 
the nature of their contributions. 

The drama has been considered throughout as a living thing. No 
attempt has been made to treat the unacted drama except inciden- 
tally, and except for the Revolutionary satires, attention has been 
concentrated upon the plays which actually reached the stage. From 
another point of view it has not 
been so easy to define the limits 
of our theme. The term Ameri- 
can drama presupposes native 
origin, and yet the interwoven 
threads of our early stage history 
make this term uncertain if we 
are to observe the spirit rather 
than the letter. It has seemed 
best to include those playwrights 
who, while born abroad, remained 
here and became identified with 
our stage and whose work 
has taken its place, however 
humble, in the progress of our 
drama. When, like Boucicault, 
they have become vital forces in 
that development, it is easy to 
select for discussion those plays 
which were written in this coun- 
try, leaving the balance to their 
proper position in British drama. 
In the case of playwrights like 
Burton and Brougham, where 
their plays remained largely 
foreign in spirit and indeed were 
frequently revamping of earlier 
plays, the distinction is not made 
so easily, but it has seemed best 
to disregard their contributions 
unless they come definitely under 
one of the types into which our 
nativedramaruns. On the other 
hand, the work of men like Ralph 
and Bernard, who were born in 
America but who became identi- 
fied with the stage in England, 
seems to lie outside our province. 
It is the nature of the play and 
the circumstances of its produc- 
tion that determine the nation- 
ality of drama and not the acci- 
dent of birth. 


My own interest in our native 
playwrights began all of fifty 
years ago; and I was then able 
to pick up for a dollar, or even half a dollar, the original 
editions of Dunlap’s pieces which have now soared to prices 
beyond the reach of my modest purse. I have never lost 
my interest in our earlier playwrights; and forty years ago 
I joined with Laurence Hutton, J. H. V. Arnold, and Thomas 
J. McKee in founding the Dunlap Society to preserve the 
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records of the American theater; and I have been gratified to 
observe that Professor Quinn has had frequent occasion to cite 
one or another of the publications which appeared in our three 
successive series. As a result of my own humble investigations 
I believed myself to have a modest familiarity with the field 
covered by Professor Quinn’s volume; but as I 
read his successive chapters, I was delighted to 
find that he had possest himself of many facts 
of which I was unaware and that he presented 
in a new angle many facts of which I had not 
seen the importance. He has not only placed 
William Dunlap in a clearer light than I had 
hitherto seen that industrious playwright- 
manager, but he has raised my opinion of 
“André” and of several of its fellows. 

Professor Quinn has also made plainer the 
reasons for the long-continued success on the 
stage obtained by the “Brutus” of John 
Howard Payne, a play which I knew to be 
a reworking of half a dozen earlier dramas on the 
same theme, but which Professor Quinn has 
proved to possess a more adroitly articulated 
plot and a richer emotional content than any 
one of the pieces that Payne laid under contri- 
bution. It may interest some readers of this 
review to be informed that the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home” was also the author of 
the first American play to be performed in 
Paris—by Edmund Kean in 1827; and I may 
note that it kept the stage until about forty 
years ago, when I saw John McCullough as 
Brutus. 

The chapter on Dunlap is properly preceded 
by one on “The Drama and the Theater in 
the Colonies,” by another on the “Drama of 
the Revolution,” and by a third on the “Coming of Comedy” (in 
which proper praise is paid to the “Contrast” of Royall Tyler). 
. After the evaluation of Dunlap, there is a consideration of 
“Tragedy and Politics, 1788-1805”; and this brings us to the 
earliest of the playwrights of Philadelphia, J. N. Barker, 
whose “Indian Princess” (i. e., Pocahontas) was the earliest 
American play to be produced in London. After the narrative 
of John Howard Payne’s adventures as an adapter, there is a dis- 
cussion of the transition “From Melodrama to Tragedy.’ This 
brings us to the record of another Philadelphian, “Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird and the Rise of the Romantic Play, 1825-1850.” 
It was Bird who wrote “The Gladiator” for Edwin Forrest; and 
it was Bird who wrote the long popular tale, “ Nick of the Woods,” 
the father of many of the dime novels of the Civil War period. 

With the same skill and learning Professor Quinn then deals with 
“American History on the Stage, 1823-1860,” and with “Amer- 
ican Comedy Types, 1825-1860,” under which head we have an 
account of the many “Yankee” plays, of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
“Fashion,” and of the perennial “Rip van Winkle.” And this 
brings the author to a third Philadelphian, the most gifted of them 
all, George Henry Boker, whose “Francesca da Rimini’ is, to 
my thinking, not only the most effective drama on that ever 
popular theme, but also the finest blank-verse play written in our 
language between 1825 and 1875, surpassing any one of the poetic 
dramas of Sheridan Knowles and Bulwer Lytton. Professor 
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Quinn fills a chair in the University of Pennsylvania; but in his 
praise of Barker, Bird and Boker there is no excess of local predi- 
lection. I may add also that he does not allow himself to ex- 
aggerate the importance and the significance of the American 
drama as a whole. For the most part, he holds the scales even: 
and it is partly because of his moderation in 
statement and partly because of his dexterity 
in analyzing dramatic effectiveness that he has 
led me, for one, to have a higher opinion of our 
dramatic literature than I had arrived at as 
the result of my own more cursory study. 

Professor Quinn has wisely decided to close 
his record with the outbreak of the Civil War, 
after which conditions changed swiftly and 
widely. His final chapter is devoted to “The 
Influence of Dion Boucicault,” a subject upon 
which he has many interesting suggestions to 
make. It is to be hoped that Professor Quinn 
will be encouraged to continue his task and 
to give us in due season an account of the 
development of the drama in the United 
States in the final decades of the nineteenth 
century, at the end of which we found our- 
selves in a period of rich and abundant pro- 
ductivity, when we continued to import the 
most successful plays of European author- 
ship, but when we had also begun to export 
our plays not only to Great Britain but also, 
altho less frequently, to Germany, to Italy, and 
to France. 

Perhaps I can not better illustrate the 
moderation and the philosophic insight which 
Professor Quinn has exhibited throughout 
this “History of the American Drama” than 
by quoting here from his concluding pages 
a summary of the conditions under which that drama came 
into being: 


Born in the minds of a few college boys in the mid-eighteenth 
century, it struggled under discouraging conditions for many years 
before it received even a tardy recognition. Without the enthusiastic 
national approval that supported the Elizabethan drama, or the 
favor of a court which patronized the plays of the Restoration or of 
the days of Goldsmith and Sheridan, it had to meet almost all the 
difficulties which the British drama experienced in the nineteenth 
century. In addition to these, it encountered foreign competition, 
unprotected by the shadow of law. For many years it had to beg for 
consideration at the hands of managers: and actors who, being of 
foreign birth, were not warmly interested in the encouragement of 
American art. Hardest of all to bear was the native indifference 
which distrusted all artistic effort on the part of an American, and the 
critical stupidity which followed foreign standards in expecting that 
he limit his themes to his own country, a standard never demanded 
of any other race. 

Yet, notwithstanding these conditions, a devoted band of play- 
wrights treated with skill and sympathy the history of their country, 
touching with loyal fidelity the great figures that founded the Re- 
public, endowing with romance the aboriginal natives and even trans- 
ferring, warm from action, the heroic episodes of conflicts with man 
and nature that were establishing firmly the far-flung limits of the 
United States. Others brought to the stage the types of character 
that delighted with their comedy audiences which saw themselves 
reflected in a mimic world. Others sought in distant lands and loves 
the freedom of choice which enabled them to depict intense emotions, 
sublime self-sacrifice, or tender fidelity to a hopeless passion. 
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When Pierre Loti 





Entered the Navy 


byeiieei. Y barra 


HEN the news flashed out 

of France a few months 

ago that Pierre Loti was 
dead, people all over the world 
paid tribute to him in their 
thoughts as a writer of books of 
magical beauty, poetry rather 
than prose; as a traveler in many 
strange lands; as an ardent lover 
and champion of the Orient, par- 
ticularly of Turkey; as a gallant 
and patriotic Frenchman. How 
many ever thought of him as an 
acrobat in a circus? He was that 
—once. Pierre Loti’s brief circus 
experience is one of many early 
episodes in his career, which he 
narrates in the fragments of the 
diary of his youth, which lay for- 
gotten in his home at Rochefort, 
in the south of France, until his 
son collected them together after 
his death. (+) 

It was at Toulon, the great 
French Mediterranean naval base, 
far back in 1876, when Pierre Loti 
was a light-hearted young French 
naval officer, that he had the 
audacity to do “stunts” as a 
circus performer. It was no ama- 
teur performance, mind you, at 
which he, who was later to be one 
of the most famous of French 
writers, disported himself, but 
a genuine professional circus per- 
formance. Somehow or other, he 
had become intimate with’ the 
director and the rest of the com- 
pany, and they had humored his 
desire to become an acrobat—not so strange, after all, if we bear 
in mind how Loti, in later life, loved to array himself in exotic 
costumes, smoke strange Oriental pipes, strive to make his 
French home look like the residence of a Mussulman. 

He made serious preparations for his début. To an acquain- 
tance he gravely wrote: 


Tomorrow I shall appear at the “Etruscan Circus” as a masked 
performer dressed in yellow and green tights. I feel that I shall do 
nothing remarkable, that I shall be greatly frightened in my new 
role . Be so good, madame, as to keep this escapade secret. 


On the night of the performance Loti’s friends filled his quarters 
aboard the warship on which he was serving as a naval cadet 
with enormous bouquets, which looked, he writes in his diary, 
“like Breton cakes,” and filled the room with “exquisite per- 
fumes.” Some of these friends went to the circus that night to 
see Loti perform—he could see them seated in the boxes as he 
stood behind the scenes with “ Pasqualine, known as the ‘Star of 
the North,’ who has not her equal at turning back somersaults 
on horseback.” 

() Un Jeune Orricrer Pauvre (A Poor Youna Orricer): FRac- 
MENTS OF AN INTIMATE Diary. By Lierre Loti, of the French Academy. 
Compiled by his son, Samuel Viaud. Paris: Calmann-Levy. 





PIERRE LOTI 


After being carefully drest by 
two other acrobats—in his yel- 
low and green costume, and for- 
tified with assurances that suc- 
cess would attend his endeavors 
in the ring, Pierre Loti tript 
forth and made his bow to the 
publie. 

Loud applause and _ outcries 


from his friends, male and female. 
Then 


Leaps, dangerous somersaults, 
forward and backward, human 
pyramids, dizzy balancing feats, 
all arranged so as to make my 
talents shine forth in all their 
dazzling brilliancy . It was 
a genuine success, bouquets were 
showered upon me, likewise 
oranges and children’s toys. 
Three recalls . 


And, while Loti was in his 
dressing-room later, changing in- 
to his uniform, the circus director 
poured humorous reproaches up- 
on him. “ You have come among 
us,” he said, “‘and shown yourself 
the equal of those who have 
nothing but our profession as 
circus performers, nothing to do 
to-night but go to bed in our 
wagons. How glorious, sir, if I 
could take your place to-night on 
board your man-of-war, and wake 
up tomorrow an officer in the 
French Navy!’ 

But the most delicious part of 
this circus episode in Loti’s life 
was what his mother thought and 
said about it. Sitting far away 
at home, watching with proud and anxious heart the career of that 
budding young naval officer, her son, she was by no means pre- 
pared for the letter from him which gaily recounted his doings 
as an acrobat. One can imagine the feelings of the good lady as 
she read the graceless scamp’s unblushing narrative, and as she 
gravely penned, in her answer to it, these severe words: 


It is impossible, my poor darling, for me to rejoice at the success 
which you have won in the circus . . . This success, I must confess, 
is not of the sort which I have dreamed about for you . 


Fortunately for her peace of mind, her son never again trod 
the sawdust ring in emulation of professional builders of “human 
pyramids” and the like—or, if he did, there is no record of it 
in his diary. He had plenty of other adventures, however—all 
duly recorded in the pages of the diary which his son has just 
rescued from oblivion, after they had lain nearly half a century 
in the old house where the great French writer’s life began and 
ended. . 

His diary tells of trips to Algiers, to the coast of Africa, around 
Cape Horn. In describing these he gives many glimpses of the 
sensitive nature and unerring instinct for beauty which were 
afterward to contribute so strongly to his literary style. One 
entry tells of a trip made by him as a naval cadet, on which he 
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and his comrades saw a young seal, which followed fearlessly in 
the wake of the ship, indulging in all sorts of antics as if to amuse 
those on board, snapping up morsels of food thrown to it by Loti 
and the others. Suddenly there was a shot; the young seal 
looked up as if in surprize, did a last pirouette, and then slowly 
expired, in the midst of the waves reddened with its life-blood. 


There was a murmur of rage among the crew [writes Loti], but it 
was quickly stifled because the lucky marksman, who had just killed 
such a fine piece of game, was a naval cadet. As for me, I avoided 
making a scene for the moment, but bided my time for telling that 
comrade of mine what I thought of him. Later I sought an explana- 
tion from him which almost ended in an exchange of blows between 
us! 


In 1873 Loti made a voyage on the French warship Petrel 
to the west coast of Africa, in the course of which he visited the 
port of Dakar and met an old gentleman who, when he heard the 
young naval officer’s name, appeared deeply moved. He told 
Loti (Viaud) that he had known his father many years before in 
France; they had been close companions during their boyhood 
and youth, and had written a comedy in collaboration. Then 
the old gentleman spoke of Loti’s mother and was more deeply 
moved than ever; in fact, tears came to his eyes. Whereupon 
Loti, suddenly connecting the name of the old gentleman with 
the past, remembered the story of his life, which he had heard 
at home in France. 

Many years before, somewhere around 1830, the old gentleman, 
then a young doctor in the French Navy, had been deeply 
enamored of the girl who later became Loti’s mother. But, 
when he asked her to marry him, he learned that she had been 
engaged for a long time to Loti’s father. The young doctor was 
struck to the heart; he gave up his position in the Navy and buried 
himself in the solitudes of the French colonies in Africa, hoping 
that time and distance would make him forget his unfortunate 
love affair. And there, forty years after he had abandoned his 
home and his career, the son of his old sweetheart and of his 
fortunate rival suddenly appeared, to bring back to him all the 
sweetness and bitterness of the past. 

As every one who knows of Pierre Loti’s career is well aware, 
he loved passionately and frequently. Like the sailor of tradi- 
tion, he had a sweetheart in every port, and many were the sighs 
and tears that the tender passion brought to him in the years 
of his wanderings. He had begun to dabble in love back in the 
seventies, when he was writing his diary. There is, in particular, 
one sad and mysterious affair which keeps bobbing up in its 
pages and those of his letters. He never says much about it— 
merely enough to 
whet the curiosity of 
the reader—but what 
he does say suffices to 
show that his heart 
was very much upset 
by a certain French 
girl whom he met in 
the colonies of Africa, 
followed to France, 
and then apparently 
lost forever. Over and 
over again he indulges 
in sentimental out- 
bursts about this fair 
one. 


The drama is over, 
and I am_ alone, 
exhausted, await- 
ing, with the calm 
of a corpse, the ter- 
rible final punish- 
ment! . . . J try to 
regain my taste for 
living, but I can- 
not succeed! One ° 
tires of everything, 
even of suffering, 
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and my suffering is going away, but nothing is taking its place, 
nothing but the feeling of emptiness, the immense ennui of having to 
continue living! 


In these hitherto unknown pages of Pierre Loti we obtain, by 
the way, the first glimpses of Aziyadé, his lovely sweetheart of 
Constantinople, concerning whom he wrote pages of poignant 
beauty in some of the works which later gave him literary fame. 
In fact, Loti used portions of the diary, the forgotten fragments of 
which have just been published by his son, in painting his word- 
pictures of Aziyadé, which are already known to his readers. 
Among his writings devoted to her which now appear for the first 
time is a letter, written to his Turkish sweetheart by Loti from 
France, which is particularly characteristic. Answering the appeal 
of Aziyadé that he marry her and take her to live with him among 
his kinsfolk in France, Pierre Loti, then a young naval officer—it 
was way back in 1878—wrote, in Turkish, from on board the 
French warship where he was serving: 


Oh, my beloved Aziyadé! I have received your despairing letter. 
I answer your appeal. 3 

No, I have forgotten nothing. I have not forgotten you, whom 
I love better than life and the light of the sun, nor Stambul, nor my 
sacred oath. 

What I swore, I swear anew, by the God of the Christians and the 
God of the Moslems, by my soul, by the soul of my dead forefathers; 
what I swore I shall fulfil. All you need do is speak and I am ready 
to obey. ... 

But this is a serious and terrible moment for us two; in this su- 
preme moment, when you are about to decide our fate, listen to the 
counsel of love that I am going to give you—listen to it, before you 
speak, before you call to me. .. . 

Even if you can overcome all the impossibilities in your path, have 
you bethought yourself what it would mean to you to become my 
wife? Do you know what it would mean for you to come alone, 
like a fugitive, to a faraway country, where nobody would under- 
stand your language; . . . where you would go about without a 
veil like a woman of the “Franks”; where you would share my 
misery, do your share of the hard tasks of the household, as your 
servants do them; where, during the years when I am sailing the 
distant seas, you would remain alone. Through long winters, longer 
than those of Stambul, in this land which is closer to the cold star, 
you will be condemned never to see your own country any more, 
nor your kinsfolk; never to hear even the sound of a friendly voice. 

Yet, should you accept all this, oh! my beloved!—If you love me 
so much that you are willing to endure all this, if you wish to flee 
. . . then come to me, for I adore you, and am waiting for you. . . . 

Come, my beloved! I swear to you by thy God and the God of the 
Christians that thou shalt be my wife in France, that thou shalt be 
mine before men and before the laws of my country! 


This posthumous volume from Pierre Loti is naturally frag- 
mentary. It is, at 
best, a mere succes- 
sion of sketches, 
dashed off haphazard, 
without real form or 
continuity. But there 
is init much of the ap- 
pealing beauty of style 
which became so char- 
acteristic of the Pierre 
Loti of later years. 
Often, in the scattered 
passages jotted down 
by the young cadet 
and officer, one de- 
tects the grace and 
sweetness of the cele- 
brated  prose-wizard 
that was to be. Read- 
ing these jottings one 
realizes that the style 
of Pierre Loti, like the 
loveliness of a flower, 
depends especially on 
two things: color and 
perfume. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION HELD IN INDEPENDENCE HALL, 
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The Constitution Among Friends 
By Raymond G. Fuller 


HE book by James M. Beck on “The Constitution of the 

United States’’(') has found high favor with the National 

Security League. This is no reflection either on the book or 
on the League, but it does reflect the fact that the two are very 
much at one in their general attitude of respect, not to say rever- 
ence, toward what we are accustomed to call our fundamental law. 
Or is it so much an attitude of respect and reverence for the Con- 
stitution itself, as a desire to revive and further develop such an 
attitude on the part of the public? For, in common with the 
constitution makers of 1787, Mr. Beck and the National Security 
League are more than a little skeptical, and apparently a bit 
afraid, of the popular rule which the frame of government decid- 
edly limits. Mr. Beck would have the people hold fast to the 
Constitution, or at least let go but slowly; it should be said, how- 
ever, that he is more concerned for the spirit of constitutionalism 
and of law abidance than he is for the preservation of the exact 
letter in which our governmental system is written down. 

A second reading of this volume leaves the reviewer with the 
feeling that sometimes Mr. Beck’s conservatism is misunderstood 
both by “radicals” and by “reactionaries.” (Quotation marks are 
used because these terms mean so many different things to so 
many different minds.) The three chapters originally delivered as 
lectures in the Hall of Gray’s Inn, London, are temperate, critical, 
judicial; one may find in them an exaltation of the Constitution as 
it is, together with sufficient material for a very strong argument 
for the extensive revision of that document. The fourth chapter 
—the “annual address” of 1921 before the American Bar Associa- 
tion—is a speech, not a lecture. It is a plea for what the “radi- 
cals” derisively, and the “reactionaries” worshipfully, call “law 
and order” —but it contains this striking passage: 

Too little consideration has been paid by the legal profession to 
questions of moral psychology. These have been left to meta- 





(1) Tue Consrirution or THE Unrrep Stares. By James M. Beck. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 280 pages. 


physicians and ecclesiastics, and yet—to paraphrase the saying of the 
Master—‘‘the laws were made for man and not man for the laws,” 
and if the science of the law ignores the study of human nature 
and attempts to conform man to the laws, rather than the laws to 
man, then its development is a very partial and imperfect one. 


A new and special edition of this really notable volume, with an 
introduction by the late President Harding, has just been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National Security League, pri- 
marily for distribution among school-teachers in connection with 
the courses on the Constitution which the League is promoting in 
educational institutions. Two paragraphs of Mr. Harding’s 
interesting introduction, one of his last utterances to the public, 
read as follows: 

We are accustomed to the truism that popular government 
depends on universal education. But it is not easy to define educa- 
tion and determine the relative importance of the many branches of 
learning which may. properly be the subject of study by those who 
would call themselves educated. 

Let me offer this suggestion: We live under a government of and 
by the people. The source of power is the people. The people rule. 

Is not the supreme purpose of education, therefore, to train men 

and women to rule? Under other forms of government, it has always 

been thought necessary to educate the ruling class in the science of 
government, that they might have knowledge and understanding 


of the institutions which they would be called on to administer. Here, 
we are all the ruling class. 


This is an excellent statement of the importance of universal 
education in a political democracy. But in spite of what we regard 
as our democratic tradition and ideal of universal education, the 
facts remain that more than one-sixth of the boys and girls of 
school age in the United States are not enrolled in any school and 
that the average daily attendance is only sixty-five per cent. of the 
enrolment. Only forty per cent. of the children enrolled in school 
eyer complete the grammar grades, while only eight per cent. 
finish high school. These figures vary greatly with different locali- 
ties, but they certainly do not indicate a very adequate prepara- 
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tion for life—for work, parenthood, or citizenship. Some edu- 
eators believe that, in view of existing conditions as to school 
attendance and school leaving, we should try to cram as complete 
an education as possible into the elementary curriculum; others 
believe that the main effort should be to lengthen the schoo] life 
of the average child. Both points of view involve the problem of 
education for democracy; the second emphasizes the problem of 
a democratic distribution of minimum educational opportunities. 

Turning now from the suggestive topic of democracy and edu- 
cation to the equally suggestive one of democracy and government, 
and going back to the American Constitution, we find that this 
document, so commonly looked upon as a bulwark of democracy, 
was intended to serve as a bulwark against democracy. Its 
framers, with few exceptions, distrusted the people; the almost 
unanimous sentiment in the convention of 1787 was that the less 
the people had to do with government, the better. James Bryce 
remarked that the Constitution was framed and adopted at the 
only period in American history when such a thing would have 
been possible. Democracy was, so to speak, unpopular. Yet the 
people as a whole, the mass of the people, had very little to say or 
do about the making and adoption of the Constitution. Pro- 
fessor J. Allen Smith has written: 


Of one thing we may be reasonably certain—the Constitution as 
adopted did not represent the political views of a majority of the 
American people—probably not even of a majority of those entitled 
to vote. Universal suffrage, we must remember, did not then 
exist, and both property and religious qualifications limited the right 
to hold office. This of itself is evidence that those who then con- 
trolled politics did not believe in the right of the people to rule. And 
when we take account of the fact that this was a time of political 
reaction, when the government of the country was largely in the 
hands of those who despised and feared democracy, we can easily 
see that the natural effects of a restricted suffrage may have been 
intensified by those methods of “‘practical politics” which not in- 
frequently defeat the will of the majority even to-day under universal 
suffrage. That it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to bring about, if possible, the adoption of a form of government of 
which the majority of the people did not approve, is clearly estab- 
lished by the record of their proceedings. 


Mr. Beck, too, recognizes that, “measured by present-day con- 
ventions of democracy, the Constitution is an undemocratic docu- 
ment.” He speaks of its “many striking negations of the principle 
of majority rule.” These do not shock and disappoint him so much 
as they do, for instance, the humble reviewer. With regard to the 
Constitution and its limitations on democracy and majority rule, 
the question is, what degree of restraint and what degree of 
democratic expression are desirable? A question of degree. 
Direct participation of the people in national government—town- 
meeting style—is, of course, impracticable. “Time may yet indi- 
cate,” says Mr. Beck, “the theory of the framers that the limit of 
democracy is the selection of true and tried representatives.” But 
our representative system is not, perhaps, sufficiently responsive 
to public opinion; perhaps our representatives are not sufficiently 
responsible to the people who elect them. A Congress or an Ad- 
ministration, or both, may remain in control of affairs a long while 
after they have been repudiated at the polls and new policies 
demanded; they may be in political conflict with each other, 
or the House with the Senate; and so many and confusing are the 
issues involved in elections that it is often hard to tell just what it 
was that the voice of the people said, after all—often, indeed, 
impossible for the people to say clearly what they want to say on 
any given issue. 

With special reference to the Presidency, Mr. Beck has a word 
or two to say on this subject: 


If a parliamentary form of government, immediately responsive 
to current opinion as registered in elections, is the great desideratum, 
then the fixed tenure of offices is the vulnerable Achilles-heel of our 
form of government. In other countries the Executive can not sur- 
vive a vote of want of confidence by the legislature. In America, 
the President, who is merely the executive of the legislative will, 
continues for his prescribed term, tho he may have wholly lost the 
confidence of the representatives of the people in Congress. While 
this makes for stability in administration and keeps the ship of 
state on an even keel [does it?], yet it also leads to the fatalism of 
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‘native hue” of its resolution is thus 
sickhed o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Take a striking 
instance. I am confident that after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the United States would have entered the World War, if President 
Wilson’s tenure of power had then depended on a vote of confidence. 


our democracy, and often the 


“ec 


Some one might retort that Mr. Beck’s example is unfortunate 
for the constitutional theory that the judgment of the people is 
not to be trusted in moments of great excitement and stirred 
emotions. Of the governmental system of checks and balances, 
Mr. Beck says: 


This system of checks and balances again illustrates that the 
Constitution is the great negation of unrestrained democracy. The 
framers believed that a people was best governed that was least 
governed. ‘Therefore, their purpose was not so much to promote 
efficiency in legislation as to put a brake upon precipitate action. 

Time does not suffice to state the intricate system of checks and 
balances whereby the legislature acts as a check upon the executive 
and the executive upon the legislature, and the Supreme Court upon 
both. When the Republic was small, and its public affairs were 
few, this system of checks and balances worked admirably; but 
to-day, when the nation is one of the greatest in the world, and its 
public affairs are of the most important and complicated character, 
and often require speedy action, it may be questioned whether the 
system is not now an undue brake upon governmental efficiency, and 
does not require some modification to insure efficiency. Indeed, it is 
a serious question with many thoughtful Americans whether the 
growth of the United States has not put an excessive strain upon 
its governmental machinery. 


It certainly has put an undue strain upon the physical endurance 
of our Presidents. There ought to be some check in that direction. 

The power exercised by the Supreme Court to declare laws 
unconstitutional has been the subject recently of much contro- 
versy. One justice in a five-to-four decision may nullify the wish 
and will of a unanimous Congress, or even the desire and demand 
of a hundred million people. The remedy for that may be obtain- 
able through legislative action, without constitutional amend- 
ment. Decisions of the Supreme Court in matters of social legisla- 
tion—particularly the adverse decisions in the child-labor and 
minimum-wage cases—have led, however, to considerable demand 
for amendment of the Constitution. It will be unfortunate if the 
Constitution is cluttered up with numerous amendments, especially 
if they contain rather than authorize legislation. Statutory 
provisions have no place in a written Constitution, which should 
merely enumerate and distribute powers, leaving their exercise to 
the appropriate agencies. That was the error of the Prohibition 
Amendment. If that amendment had simply conferred on Con- 
gress the power to legislate against liquor, it would have conformed 
with the purpose and functions of a written Constitution. The 
only form of child-labor amendment worth considering would 
merely give Congress the power, concurrent with that of the 
States, to limit or prohibit the labor of children under a specified 
age. Many of the Federal laws that the Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional have been held invalid as invading 
States’ rights. Maybe they invade States’ rights only because the 
people have not yet, by amendment of the Constitution, exprest 
their sovereign will as to relative spheres of State and Federal 
action. So far as the people are concerned, the doctrine of States’ 
rights has largely given place to the doctrine of paramount 
national necessity. Even in constitutional law, States’ rights are 
not what they were in 1789; their further modification may be 
expected, possibly through judicial decisions, probably through 
constitutional amendment, which may be too much of the piece- 
meal variety—certainly not through another Civil War. Mr. 
Beck says: 

Originally, the States were the principal political entities, and the 
central government a mere agent for certain specific purposes; but, 
in the development of the Constitution, the nation has naturally 
become of overshadowing importance, while the States have rela- 
tively steadily diminished in power and prestige. ‘These inevitable 
tendencies in American politics are called ‘‘centralization,” and while 
for nearly a century a great political party bitterly contested its steady 
progress, due to the centripetal influences above indicated, yet the 
contest was long since abandoned as a hopeless one, and the struggle 
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Brander Matthews as a Dramatic Critic 
By Clayton Hamilton 


i. LAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYMAKING,” by Brander Mat- 

thews—a book which takes its name from its initial chapter 

—isa collection of fourteen essays on widely different aspects 
of the drama.(') In this volume the critic has extended his field 
of operations, but has not altered his method of attack. The topics 
which are brought up for discussion are new; but the principles 
by which these topics are elucidated are, of course, the same 
principles which this author has steadily applied in all his previous 
studies of the stage. The book, therefore, may most justly be 
regarded as a sort of suffix to its many predecessors; and it will be 
most appreciated by readers who, because of their familiarity 
with Mr. Matthews’s biographies of Moliére and Shakespeare, and 
his several volumes of collected essays on the drama, have already 
become mentally habituated to his theory of the theater. 

In itself, this theory of the theater is, of course, more important 
than any specific application of it to a single play, a single author, 
or a single period; and the publication of the present volume 
affords a fit occasion for recalling Mr. 
Matthews’s many other books that have 
dealt with the drama, and for summing 
up his entire contribution to the philoso- 
phy of dramatic criticism. The author 
must have felt this himself; for he has 
relieved his reviewer of a rather difficult 
task of analysis and codification by fur- 
nishing this new book with the following 
Prefatory Note, which will be quoted in 
full: 


As I have trod the long trail which 
leads slowly to the summit of three score 
years and ten, and as I am now swiftly 
descending into the dim valley beyond, 
this sheaf of essays is probably the last 
that I shall garner; and my septuage- 
narian vanity prompts me to set down 
here the theories of the theater that I 
have made my own after half a century of 
playgoing and of persistent effort to spy 
out the secrets of stage-craft. To me 
these theories appear so indisputable and, 
indeed, so obvious that I am ever sur- 
prised when I chance to see them chal- 
lenged. They are not many, and they 
can be declared briefly. 

I. The drama is an art, the laws of 
which (like those of all the other arts) 
are unchanging through the ages, altho 
their application has varied from cen- 
tury to century and from country to 
country. 

Il. The drama (again like the other 
arts) has its conventions, that is to say, 
its implied contracts between the artist 
and his public, without which it could 
not exist; and while some of these con- 
ventions are essential and therefore per- 
manent, others are local and accidental, 
and therefore temporary. 

III. The dramatist, whether he is truly 
a poet or only an adroit playwright, has 
always composed his plays with the 
hope and expectation of seeing them 
performed, by actors, in a theater, and 


(1) PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYMAKING, AND 
OrHeR STUDIES OF THE Stace. By Brander 
Matthews. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1923. 


before an audience; and therefore what he has composed has always 
been conditioned, consciously or unconsciously, by the players, by the 
playhouses, and by the playgoers of his own race and of his own time. 

These three theories may be more or less implicit in the “Poetics” 
of Aristotle and in the ‘“Dramaturgy” of Lessing; and it would ill 
become me not to confess frankly my indebtedness to Francisque 
Sarcey, for first calling attention to the necessity of dramatic con- 
ventions. Among the moderns the influence of the audience seems 
to have been hinted at first by Castelvetro; James Spedding saw 
clearly the probable influence exerted upon Shakespeare by his fellow 
actors in the Globe Theater; and Gaston Boissier pointed out the 
probable influence exerted upon Plautus and Terence by the theaters 
of Rome; but I venture to believe that I had no predecessor in utiliz- 
ing all three of these influences to elucidate the technique of Sophocles, 
of Shakespeare and of Molitre—to say nothing of the dramatists of 
our own day. 

IV. I believe that I was also the first to show that the principle of 
Economy of Attention, which Herbert Spencer applied only to 
Rhetoric, was applicable to the other arts and more particularly to 
the drama. 





V. Perhaps I may claim a share in the wide acceptance of Bru- 
netiére’s “Law of the Drama’’—that the 
drama is differentiated from the other 
forms of story-telling by the fact that 
an audience desires to behold a conflict, 
a stark assertion of the human will, a 
clash of character upon character. 

These theories of the theater, which I 
feel to be mine, wherever I may have 
derived them, I have discussed now and 
again in the present volume, as I discussed 
them earlier in the “‘Principles of Play- 
making,” in the “Development of the 
Drama,” in the “Study of the Drama” 
and in my biographies of Shakespeare and 
Moliére. In many years of lecturing to 
graduate classes I have found them 
useful in arousing the interest of students 
always eager to acquire insight into tech- 
nique. What a dramatist meant to do— 
that is something about which we may 
endlessly dispute. What he actually 
did—that is something we can test and 
measure. 


This statement is so succinct, and has 
been phrased so modestly, that the un- 
informed or inconsiderate reader might 
fail to grasp the great importance of the 
accomplishment which it covers; but 
the fact is that the science of dramatic 
criticism which is now in practise in both 
America and England has been derived 
almost entirely from Brander Matthews. 

In one of his political addresses Presi- 
dent Coolidge said: “Men do not make 
laws. They but discover them.” This 
aphorism is particularly true in the 
domain of criticism. In the evolution of 
any art, creation always precedes criti- 
cism, since criticism is merely an analysis 
of what has been created. Aschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides created _ plays. 
Then, and not till then, did Aristotle, 
by analysis of these created works, dis- 
cover the fundamental laws of the Greek 
drama. By the process of his philosophic 
mind, he made explicit what had been 
implicit, and made clear to the conscious- 


BRANDER MATTHEWS ness of future dramatists essential 
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principles which, for the most part, had been applied un- 
consciously by the creators of Attic tragedy. But after a law 
has been discovered and formulated and announced, it soon 
works its way into the common consciousness and public cus- 
tom and ceases to remain, in any special sense, the property 
of its discoverer. Moses was referred to by the Hebrews not as 
a law-maker but as a law-giver. There is no copyright upon a 
critical idea; and the more wide-spread a critic’s principles 
become, the less likely is he to be duly credited for having launched 
them. Fi 

Mr. Matthews’s theory of the theater, as he himself has stated, 
is, in the main, a synthesis of contributions culled from several 
antecedent centuries. He has acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Aristotle, to Lessing, to Sarcey, to Castelvetro, to Herbert Spencer, 
to Brunetiére, and to many other critics; but he was the first 
to reconcile and harmonize these various contributions, to arrange 
them into a consistent code, and to prove in practise that this 
code was unfalteringly applicable to the drama of every nation 
and of every period, from Euripides to Eugene O’Neill, and from 
Aristophanes to George M. Cohan. None of the points in his 
critical system has ever been successfully combated; and the 
principles which he has discovered and formulated and announced 
have so thoroughly worked their way into the common conscious- 
ness that they are now regarded as obvious by nearly every one 
who has devoted any attention to the drama. Even the smart and 
supercilious young reviewers of the theater who, never having 
read his books, presume—in accordance with the custom of the 
time—to speak of Brander Matthews with disparagement because 
he happens to be over seventy, make constant, tho unconscious, use, 
in their own writings, of his principles. 

For three decades Mr. Matthews has occupied the first Pro- 
fessorship of Dramatic Literature which was created by any 
university in the English-speaking world; and, throughout that 
time, he has taught his doctrine of dramatic criticism to thousands 
of students. Several of his students have become practising play- 
wrights; for it may be said in passing that many more dramatic 
authors have graduated from Columbia into the American theater 
than from any other American university, not excepting Harvard. 
Several more of Mr. Matthews’s students have become writers or 
teachers in their turn; and this is the reason, doubtless, why his 
critical principles have been made familiar to innumerable people 
who have never read his books. 

It was nearly a quarter of a century ago that I took my Master’s 
degree under Brander Matthews at Columbia; and, when I went 
forth to earn my living by my pen, I proceeded to apply to the 
current theater the same principles which, in his lectures, he had 
applied to the study of Sophocles and Shakespeare, of Moliére 
and Ibsen. I like to think that, in those early days, I had some 
share in giving general currency to a theory of the theater which, 
at that time, was still comparatively unfamiliar. It was at Mr. 
Matthews’s suggestion, for example, that I applied the principles 
enunciated in Gustave Le Bon’s “Psychology of Crowds” 
specifically to a study of the psychology of theater audiences— 
thereby evoking a derisory retort from my friend, Mr. Walter 
Prichard Eaton; and it was also at Mr. Matthews’s suggestion that 
I first worked out in detail the application of Herbert Spencer’s 
Principles of Economy of Attention to theatrical performances. 

I have gone into these personal details for the sake of leading up 
to a little anecdote. Three years ago, I went to California for the 
purpose of studying at first hand the comparatively new craft of 
making motion pictures. I undertook this task with a humility 
of spirit which I soon discovered to have been excessive; and, at 
the outset, I informed the genial gentleman who was in charge of 
the studio that I knew nothing about motion pictures and had 
come out to learn the business from the bottom up. Thereupon, 
this gentleman, who, only a few years before, had been a manu- 
facturer of gloves, proceeded to tell me that, in making motion 
pictures, it was always necessary to take into account “the psy- 
chology of the audience” and that, in planning a motion-picture 
story, it was necessary to keep constantly in mind the principle of 
“economy of attention.” I received these precepts’ with a smile; 


for it occurred to me at first that the head of the studio had paid 
me the compliment of reading my book on “The Theory of the 
Theater” in advance of my arrival, and had sought to flatter me 
by quoting passages which I had written and published ten or 
fifteen years before. But I soon learned that the former glove- 
manufacturer had never heard of any of my books; he was merely 
telling me, for my instruction, what every maker of motion pic- 
tures was supposed to know. 

The principles which Mr. Matthews has summarized under 
five enumerated heads in the Prefatory Note, which has been 
quoted, are now so current in the thoughts and on the lips of thou- 
sands of people in the theater, on both sides of the footlights, that 
they might be dismissed as commonplace, and consequently unim- 
portant, by a reviewer who did not know that none of these prin- 
ciples existed in the general mind so recently as forty years ago. 
Tho both the science and the art of dramatic criticism flourished 
in France throughout the nineteenth century, they were not 
seriously cultivated in the English language; and tho, in England 
and America, there were several good reviewers of plays in practise 
previous to 1890—such reviewers, for example, as George Henry 
Lewis and William Winter—it is not excessive to state that there 
was no dramatic criticism—in the theoretic, philosophic sense— 
until Brander Matthews formulated his code in the last decade of 
the century. In the world-wide history of dramatic criticism, the 
contribution of America is, almost entirely, the contribution of 
Brander Matthews; and, not only in this country but in England 
as well, he has led the thought of his time. Such leading British 
critics as William Archer and Henry Arthur Jones are followers 
of their American forerunner—a fact which Mr. Archer acknowl- 
edged in dedicating his ““Playmaking,’ and which Mr. Jones 
acknowledged in dedicating his “Foundations of a National 
Drama,” to Brander Matthews. 

The catch-phrase, “No struggle, no drama,” is now employed 
by every reviewer of the theater. It is therefore a little hard to 
realize that this phrase had never been heard, and the thought 
behind it had never been formulated, until so recently as 1898, 
when Ferdinand Brunetiére announced his “ Law of the Drama,” 
and that Brunetiéce’s announcement might never have been 
noticed outside of France if Brander Matthews had not immedi- 
ately given it a general currency in this country and in England. 
Brunetiére’s Law, to be sure, has not remained immune from | 
attack; for William Archer has argued that the element of crisis 
is even more essential to the drama than.the element of struggle, 
and, in a rejoinder to Mr. Archer, I have argued that the element 
of contrast is even more indispensable than the element of criszs. 
But Brunetiére’s theory is unquestionably applicable to ninety 
nine plays out of every hundred, regardless of their period; and it 
is safe to predict that that informative phrase, “the dramatic 
struggle,” will never be deleted from the dramatic criticism of the 
future. 

Perhaps the most important service that has been rendered by 
Brander Matthews to the cause of criticism is that, by insisting 
that the drama is not a subsidiary department of literature but 
a separate art, he has succeeded in establishing the corollary that 
the methods of dramatic criticism must be sharply distinguished 
from the methods of literary criticism. Until 1890, nearly all the 
criticism of Shakespeare in the English language was merely 
literary in its method and might be labeled with a humorous 
phrase which Mr. Matthews has coined, namely, “Undramatic 
Criticism’’; but, in his own biography of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Matthews, while according due appreciation to the poet, has never 
lost sight of the fact that Shakespeare’s dramatic works were 
devised to be presented by actors on a stage before an audience. 
Shakespeare, with all his transcendent merits and his equally 
astounding faults, is far better understood to-day than he was in 
those preceding periods when his work was studied merely from 
the literary point of view, as if he had been a non-dramatic poet 
like Homer or Dante. 

Mr. Matthews’s contribution to the dramatic criticism of the 
world constitutes, of course, only a part of the life-work of a man 
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General Lee as a Tragic Hero 
By Archibald Henderson 


OME time ago a debate occurred between 
some historians over the length of time 
which must elapse before the ultimate 

facts of a great historic struggle can emerge to 
light. One thought fifty, another a hundred, 
a third even two hundred, years must pass 
before truth itself would stand clear and in- 
disputable in the annals of history. Now that 
more than fifty years—years of ceaseless dis- 
cussion and the writing of countless pages— 
have elapsed since the close of the War be- 
tween the States, we may begin to look for 
that dévoilement of the major figures in that 
titanic struggle which time and the relaxation 
of sectional prejudices and animosities will 
ultimately admit. Perhaps it is not strange 
or mysterious that the larger aspects and 
deeper implications of that brothers’ strife 
are soonest divined by representatives of the 
other branch of the English-speaking peo- 
ples, who live beyond the sea and far removed 
from the theater of passion. It is at least 
noteworthy that the ablest biography of any 
military leader, North or South, was written 
by an Englishman—Lieutenant Colonel Hen- 
derson’s “ Life of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson”’; and 
the most memorable picture of Lincoln was 
drawn by another Englishman, Lord Charn- 
wood. 

It is a source of regret that for his “ Robert 
Ii. Lee’ (‘) Mr. Drinkwater had no such 
biographical prototype as he had for his 
“Abraham Lincoln” in Lord Charnwood’s 
biography. It is well known that Drinkwater 
based his Lincoln, not on history, but on 
Charnwood’s interpretation. Perhaps that 
explains some of the singular ineptness and 
marked foreignness of that extraordinarily 
successful play. And yet—aside from the 
prophetic and mystic gestures of Drink- 
water’s Lincoln, which distort the true Ameri- 
can image of that shrewd manipulator of men 
and events—the Lincoln of Drinkwater is a 
credible, a dramatic figure of striking char- 
acteristics and impressive force. The Lee 
which Drinkwater has given us is grave, 
simple, almost elementary in his parts. In 
him is none of the complexity, depth, and incomprehensibility of 
the great man—such as some great biographer may yet limn for 
the eyes of the future. The play is a tragedy—opening with a 
decision thrust upon Lee by the offer of the command of the armies 
of the North, which is quickly resolved by Lee’s decision to stand 
with Virginia. From that point the play moves in an atmosphere 
of gloom, of hopelessness, of impending disaster and ultimate 
failure. According to Drinkwater, Lee is caught in a network of 
the weaving of destiny; and he sees that for him and Virginia 
there is no escape. His tragedy is a double one: he must espouse 
the cause of slavery while. abhorring slavery; he must support 
secession, in which he did not believe. Involved in this deeper 


“) Ropert E. Lee: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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By John Drinkwater. Boston: 





ROBERT E. LEE 


(As Felix Aylmer represents him on the 
London stage) 


antinomy is the lesser abandonment of sure 
success as leader of the armies of the North 
for espousal of the precarious cause of Vir- 
ginia without even the assurance of the su- 
preme command of the armies of the South. 
There is no doubt that Lee abhorred slavery, 
was in favor of gradual emancipation, and 
long before the War between the States freed 
his slaves. Moreover, there is no doubt that 
Lee did not give his sanction to the idea of 
secession; and indeed preferred a peaceable 
solution of the differences between North and 
South. In a letter, for a copy of which I am 
indebted to Dr. C. L. Minor of Asheville, 
North Carolina, Lee writes to General 
George W. Jones: “I was not in favor of 
secession and was opposed to war... . I 
was for the Constitution and the Union 
established by our forefathers.” And else- 
where in the same letter he refers to “our 
struggle for States’ rights and Constitutional 
government.” 

The fundamental weakness in Drink- 
water’s play, as a record of the historic Lee, 
is his feeble and inadequate presentation of 
Lee’s reasons for his fateful decision. In an 
interview some years ago, Drinkwater used 
these words: 


Lee really felt that liberty and democracy 
were inconsistent with the continuance of 
what he believed the coercive powers of the 
central government. This was the burning 
and mastering conviction in the man, and.. . 
his noble and beautiful stand in defense of a 
principle must be respected. 


Yet in the play Lee’s decision is merely 
Virginia’s decision: his not to reason why, 
Says Lee to Scott: 


I am two things, sir. Iam not a statesman, 
nor do I in any other way control public policy. 
Tama soldier. But before that I am a citizen 
of Virginia. If my State decides to dispute the ° 
authority of the service in which J have for so 
long had the honor to be, I may regret the 
decision, but I may feel it my duty to respect 
it In my action. 


According to Mr. Drinkwater, Lee goes 
with Virginia against his personal convictions—simply because he 
is a native of Virginia—“my Virginia.” And he puts into his 
mouth such a phrase as: “ You may be wiser than Virginia, but 
your wisdom doesn’t matter till she doesn’t need you any more 
in her quarrel. I can see it in no other way.” Lee, the Drink- 
water-tragedian, subjective in dramatic subtlety, speaks in the 
lines, wholly alien to the straightforward soldier: “A tragic 
mystery. But mescapable. And a mystery not without beauty, 
strangely not without.” 

Nor are the paraphernalia of the tragedy particularly well 
ordered. The South went into the struggle with debonair light- 
heartedness—sure that “every Southerner could whip three 
Yankees.” And to be sure they did—for a time. Yet, despite 
the dancing at Arlington, the nonchalant attitude of the young 

(Continued on page 93) 
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A RECENT GATHERING OF FOREIGN DELEGATES TO THE P. E. N. CLUB, LONDON 
Reading from left to right, the members present are: 1, Fabra, Spain; 2, H. Heijermans, Holland; 3, Johan Bojer, Norway; 4, de Ayala, Spain; 5, Charles 
du Bos, France; 6, Edwin Arlington Robinson, America; 7, John Galsworthy, England; 8, Thomas Hedberg, Sweden, 9, Cippico, Italy; 10, August Brunius, 
Sweden: 11, Brabescu Voinesti, Roumania; 12, Cappelin, Norway; 13. Marcu Beza, Roumania: 14, Maxwell Aley, America; 15, M. Rawrell, Spain. 


The First International Club of Writers 
By C. A. Dawson Scott 


HE Cornish moors are stretches of wild land on the sides of 
big rounded hills. From the top of these you look over a 
wide land of rivers to the western sea. “There is nothing 


between us and America,” say the people, and they evidently 


believe that the great continent is just below the horizon. After 
a busy time in London I had gone to the moors, to the tiny 
village of Rosenannon, for quiet. I come of a very large family 
(I have about sixty cousins), and each branch was mourning a 
son killed in the war. The unassuageable grief of these mothers 
had imprest me deeply. I longed for a durable peace, for the 
time when there should be “no more war.” 

Lying on the hill-ridge looking over Padstow, it occurred to me 


that out of social intercourse comes understanding; and that if 


the great writers of the world met in friendship and exchanged 
ideas, a nascent kindliness would deepen till it appeared in their 
How to bring about their meeting was the problem. 


should welcome the stranger in their midst to some entertainment, 
the difficulty would be solved. Therefore I had leaflets printed 
making this suggestion and putting forward the idea that member- 
ship of one group should mean membership of all. Thus, by 
forming a group, the country that did so would commit itself to a 
program of friendliness. 

I also wrote to all my literary friends and acquaintances. 
The poor postman was not used to carrying so heavy a bag, for 
the village consisted of a few cottages gathered about a farmhouse. 
The fact that I wrote so many letters seemed to the people a sign 
of craziness, and I became known in local parlance as “Mrs. 
Hick’s Mad Lodger.” However, the poor postman brought me 
many encouraging replies, and forty writers agreed to come to the 
first meeting. Among these was Mr. John Galsworthy. He 
said the scheme embodied an ideal in which he had Jong been 
interested. 

On the 5th of October, 1921, we met at the Florence Restau- 
rant, in London, and, with a little demur on Mr. Galsworthy’s 
part, elected him president. Since then, he has with consummate 
tact and wisdom, steered the P. E. N. between the shoals of na- 


tional differences. A committee was also elected from among the 
forty at that first dinner, and Horace Shipp, C. S$. Evans and I 
were deputed to draw up some rules. 

We arranged to have a dinner the first Tuesday of every month, 
a dinner to which we would invite any foreign writers who were 
on a visit to England. The seating at the dinner was to be done 
by a small hospitality committee. People were to be placed, 
men and women, at small tables; the hostess of each sitting, in 
modern fashion, in the middle instead of at the end. As far as 
possible each group was to consist of writers who were strangers 
to each other. In this way we hoped to bring about friendships 
and further social intercourse. Also we had no speeches 
no music. . . no entertainments. The program was dinner, talk 
and friendliness. P.E.N. stood for Poets, Playwrights, Essayists, 
Editors, Novelists—this in order that the club might consist of 
creative writers of established reputation. 

To the first meeting came Mrs. Kete Douglas Wiggin, brought 
by Miss May Sinclair. Both joincd, and the former, on her 
return to America, did her utmost, in spite of uncertain health, 
to found a center in New York. 

The club—the first international club for writers—is purely 
democratic and non-political. Each country makes its own 
rules and arrangements, with one rule in common, i. e., that 
membership of one branch shall be taken to mean membership 
of all. The first nation to form a center was, I believe, Spain; 
but New York and France joined the same week, the president of 
the former being Booth Tarkington, of the other, Anatole France. 
The greatest writers of each country had been invited to become 
honorary members of the London center, and their response was 
most encouraging. In time, their membership reacted—it was 
the beginning of friendliness—on the countries concerned, and 
one after another (till there were fifteen) the different nations 
formed centers. Only the other day we received this letter from 
Liang Chih-Chao, now our honorary member for China: 





He desires to express his deep sympathy with the objects of the 
P. E. N. Club and to congratulate those who have helped to found 
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Joseph Conrad’s home, Bishopsbourne, Kent, England 


The Shadowy Third 
by ELLEN GLASGOW 


Seven uncanny tales dealing with the powers that arise from that imag- 
ined realm lying between the natural and unnatural. Each tale has the 
thrill of the supernatural yet such is the art of the author of Virginia, 
that each seems rational to almost anyone’s life. ($2.00) 


Butterfly 
by KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Vivacious, lovely Butterfly wanted pleasure, laughter, pretty things. 
She charmed all men, and, like the flower in the old ballad “loved the 
East wind until the West wind came.” One day she found herself in 
love with a man who had ceased to love her. Kathleen Norris tells her 


story. ($2.00) 
Rutus 
by GRACE S. RICHMOND 


Nancy Ramsey went to her uncle’s home to save that promising young 
doctor from giving way to black despair over the lot that war and fate 
had doled out to him. How she did it, and started two romances that 
kept three young men guessing makes one of Mrs. Richmond’s finest 


stories : ($1.90) 
The White Flag 
by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


A story deep in the rich spirit of Hoosier Indiana which tells of the rise 
of Jason Peters from a boyhood of poverty and of his love for the town’s 
wealthiest daughter. By the author of the famous Limberlost Novels. 


($2.00) 


American Nights Entertainment 
by GRANT OVERTON 


Four publishers, D. APPLETON & CO., GEORGE H. DORAN & 
CO., DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., and CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS, united in the production of this unique year book about books 
and authors. It may be had at book stores or from the publishers, 
price 50 cents, postpaid. 








A drawing of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s home at Bishops- 
bourne, Kent, England. It was in this house that the 
famous author wrote his latest romance, THE ROVER, 
a story of Napoleonic times, whach tells of the last ad- 
venture of an old brother of the coast, Peyrol, who— 
drawn into an intriguing romance—sails unafraid against 
Nelson’s guns. 


THE ROVER will be published December rst. 
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AFA 


The Second Generation 
by ANTHONY M. RUD 


A rugged story of the Scandinavians in America. “A first novel 
of the most authentic importance.’’-—Vincent Starrett. ($2.00) 


Miss Bracegirdle & Others 


by STACY AUMONIER 


A dozen humanly humorous stories about Englishmen at work and 
play—by the author of Querrils. $2.00) 


The Family at Gilje 


by JONAS LIE 


Lie has been called ‘“‘the poet of the Nordland” and ‘the novelist 
of Norwegian homes.”’ This is a translation of his masterpiece. 


($2.00) 
On the Borderland 


by F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


Twelve remarkable tales of the dim borderland of the subconscious 
world which bring to light unbelievably strange things that really 


happen. ($1.75) 
John-No-Brawn 
by GEORGE LOOMS 


A powerful second novel by the author of that remarkably intense 
novel, Stubble. 2.00 
(/ildren’s Books 


Land & Sea Tales for 
Boys & Girls 


by RUDYARD KIPLING 


Rudyard Kipling’s first book for children since Rewards and Fairies. 
New poems and stories now published for the first time. ($1.75) 


A B C Book 


by C. B. FALLS 2 


‘ 


“We may be proud that an alphabet book so admirable in design 
and color printing has been produced on this side of the Atlantic.’’-— 
Anne Carroll Moore in The Bookman. ($2.00) 


The Wind Boy 


by ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


Half mystery story, unsolved until nearly the end, and half a fairy 
story—seven to eleven will want to read this tale again and again. 


Charmingly illustrated. $2.00) 
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In Brightest Africa The Great Game of Politics 


by CARL AKELEY 


Memories of big game trails by the famous hunter and taxidermist by FRANK R. KENT 
of the Museum of Natural History. Illustrated. ($5.00) 


: : : 
‘I have not read a book in years that has interested me so much... 


Science Remaking the World the one clear, practical and pointed work of its kind I have seen... . It 
cee Oh owerreD not only encourages the average man and woman to get into politics, 





& EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. but it shows them how to get in and how to play the game after they 
The progress of science in the last few years as presented to the have got in.’—Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland ($2.50) 
layman by sixteen of the nation’s leading scientists. Illustrated. : 
($2.50) 


Myself & A Few Moros Robert Bacon: Life & Letters 


by LT.-COL. SYDNEY A. CLOMAN ad . ee eon 
A life story telling of the humor and two-fisted sturdiness with by JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


which a few men laid out our colonial empire. Illustrated. ($3.00) 














Harvard leader, banker, Secretary of State, Ambassador to France and 

, \ ona awn ; ati Me, Ase Nias BORER! 
Everybody s Business liaison officer between the British and American Armies, Robert Bacon 
was one of the finest democrats our aristocracy has produced. With 


pe eee forewords by Elihu Root and Field Marshal Earl Haig. ($5.00) 


Your business in relation to the country’s economic welfare as 
seen by one of the most popular and careful of observers. ($3.50) 


John H. Patterson The Man Himself: 74e Nazarene 


Pioneer in Industrial Welfare — by ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


by SAMUEL CROWTHER 


“an interesting, audacious, well written book from an original point 
The story of the founder of the National Cash Register Co. and 


tori inator of modern adverticine andtcdledmanchioen Instrated. of view. It is so challenging that I am sure not a single reader will agree 
($5.00) with it—least of all myself.”—William Herbert Faunce of Brown 
University. ($2.50) 


My Disillustonment in Russia 
by EMMA GOLDMAN 
A great radical’s reaction to Bolshevism. ($2.00) 










Animal Personalities 
by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


“Tt has somewhat the same spirit and charm of Gilbert White’s 
Natural History of Selborne. I think Izaak Walton would have liked 
this book.’—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. [Illustrated. ($2.00) 


- Travel Books 


France to Scandinavia 
by FRANK G. CARPENTER, Litt.D., F.R.G.S. 


The new Europe as seen by the most famous writer of travels. 
Illustrated. ($4.00) 






Washington © Its Romance 
A Palestine Notebook: by THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
1918-1923 A social. and political history of the background and tradition 


by C. R. ASHBEE of our national capital in the colorful Federalist and Jeffer- 
“The fantastic story of the British adventure in Palestine.” ($3.50) sonian periods. Excellently illustrated in color and in black 















and white by the Reeses. ($5.00) 


A Vision of Morocco 
by V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR 


That undisturbed corner of the East nearest to the West and prac- 
tically unknown to the Christian world. Illustrated. ($4.00) 


Humor - 


Tom Masson’s Annual for 1923 
edited by THOMAS L. MASSON 


The columnists, the parodists, the skilled writers of light verse are 
all represented in this first year book of humor. ($2.00) 





Loose Leaves 
by KATHARINE DAYTON 


A calm book which devastates a dozen fields of affectation. A 
first book by a promising humorist. $1.50) 
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How It Feels to Write a Best Seller 
By Homer Croy 


to me it would be the most splendid thing in the world to do. 
Sometimes I dreamt of it; heaven seemed to come down and 
take me into its arms. I thought of the thrills; how wonderful it 
would be—people shouting my name, reading it on trains. I even 
pictured myself going up to some tired woman on the train, as she 
was buried in my book, touching her lightly on the arm and saying, 
“Are you enjoying the book? You may be interested to know that 
I am the author of that book.” Then I would square my shoulders 
and let her look at me. It was wonderful! 

I thought about the great and powerful new-made friends who 
would call us up and take us out to dinner; of the banquets we 
would attend, of big motor-cars driving up before our humble door 
and of fashionable people coming to see us; even yachting parties— 
[had heard of it. I could hardly wait to finish my book. Pushing 
the accumulation of bills aside, I worked harder than ever. As it 
neared completion I began to worry: Should I really go on those 
motor rides? What clothes should a. person wear on a yacht? 

I finished the book—I poured my life’s blood into it. Then I 
had my picture taken and sat down to wait for the book to be 
published. I had to earn a living at something else; but when the 
work was hard I cheered myself up by thinking about what a 
wonderful time I would have when the book leapt into the class of 
best sellers. (In thinking about it I always used the word “leapt.’’) 

The book was published. Feverishly I bought the papers; it 
seemed to me the reviews would never appear; more papers, more 
waiting . . . Just a few days 
more and the world would be 
astonished. Finally the re- 
views began to appear, but 
the world was not astonished. 
In fact, the world took it with 
surprizing calmness. I began 
torecognize recurring phrases : 
“a book of promise. . .” 
“bits of interesting character 
depiction...” “has. pas- 
sages that will bear reread- 
more 5 ofa MVE larg) aydarne AE 
had bled and died for? I be- 
gan to hear of it personally. 
Now and then I saw it in a 
window; a woman getting on 
a bus had it under her arm. 
I saw a few pictures of a 
staring-eyed individual in the 
papers with my name under 
the pictures; one paper even 
had a three-column cut; it 
that 
my last name was misspelled. 
A library in Missouri wrote 
in for a free copy; a woman in 


/ 


A LL my life I had wanted to write a “best seller.”’ It seemed 


> 


was splendid—except 


Tennessee wanted to know 
what the moral of the story 
was; a boy in Iowa asked for 
my autograph, enclosing a 
printed slip saying that al- 
ready he had over ten thou- 
sand autographs and would I 
kindly add mine to the list? 
All I had to do was to put a 





HOMER CROY 


At last, I 
I could 


stamp on the self-addrest envelop and return it. 
received my first royalty statement. I was staggered. 
have made more plastering. 

Time went on. I wrote another book. I was now older; I had 
read more, knew more about the ways of the literary world. I 
was no longer so confident as to my own stuff. I started on the 
new story with great enthusiasm. I had a splendid idea; I worked 
feverishly, but unexpected difficulties arose; its faults stared me in 
the face; its shortcomings began to loom up. One chapter I re- 
wrote seven times from beginning to end—and then I didn’t 
know whether or not it was right. I worried about the ending; 
I worried about everything—my first fine confidence had put its 
tail between its.legs and slunk away. But I worked on, all winter, 
all summer. At last it was finished, but it did not seem half so 
wonderful as the first one had seemed. 

I sent it to the publishers. A week went by; I did not hear from 
them; two weeks, three weeks, four. Five weeks. I knew what 
was the matter—I had missed it and they hated to tell me. The 
faults of the novel loomed up greater than ever. JI became de- 
spondent about it. At last I came to the city and finally got up 
courage enough to see the publishers. They explained the delay: 
they had had outside readers going over it; especially women 
readers. Yes, they would sign a contract, but they wanted to 
publish it anonymously. Anonymously! I could hardly believe 
my ears. Was it so bad as that? No, they explained; I had done 


“light fiction” heretofore and this was “heavy”; book-reviewers- 


would dump it in the “ham- 
mock” pile and let it go at 
that. The publishers wanted 
the book to be taken seri- 
ously. .. . After a while I 
understood. The contract 
was signed—I wasn’t even 
to have the thrill of seeing 
my name on the book. I 
began to go down in the 
mouth. 

The book was published. 
The first reviews were favor- 
able; others came in; they 
were even better. Who was 
Anonymous? There was 
some curiosity as to that. 
One day the telephone rang 
—the publishers were getting 
out a second edition. Other 
editions followed; the book 
began to pick up. It became 
a “best seller.’ I was 
amazed . . . the book I had 
once thought a failure! And 
my masterpiece, the one I 
had poured my life’s blood 
into, hadn’t sold. It wasn’t 
right. 
know. I began to hear about 
“reorders,” “‘heralds,” “‘post- 
ers,” “broadsides,” “cam- 
paigns,” “peak of interest” 
—those were all new words to 
me. I had thought a herald 
was a newspaper. My name 





People simply didn’t. 
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Selected Dodd, Mead Books 


The Woman of Knockaloe 


By HALL CAINE, Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” ‘‘The Christian,” etc. 


A poignantly beautiful novel of a great love, frustrated at every turn by humanity’s most acute 


problem today. 
prominent critic. 


The Lengthened Shadow 


By W. J. LOCKE 
Author of ‘The Beloved Vagabond,” “Septimus,” etc. 


“Tt’s Locke all over, but with an added strength. I shall be very 
much surprized if the verdict on this book is not that it sets a 
new record on Locke’s eonsistently high level of achievement.” 
—Coningsby Dawson in The International Book Review. $2.00 


Oliver October 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “Graustark,” “Viola Gwyn,” etc. 


Mr. McCutcheon’s modern romance is said 
by the Boston Traveller to be “as. wholesome 
and clean as an October gale.”. The New 
York Herald calls it “the work of a master 
story-teller.” $2.00 


Over the Footlights 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “My Discovery of England,” etc. 


“Leacock is foremost in that great and joyous 
company who bring light and fun and happi- 
ness into the world.’’—Boston Transcript. $1.50 


If Today Be Sweet 


By EDNAH AIKEN 
Author of “The Hinges of Custom,” etc. 


“The test of a man’s citizenship is what he 
does with a law he does not like.” That 1s the 
vital theme of this modern romance. $2.00 


Scott’s Last Expedition 


The personal diary of Captain Robert F. Scott, 
R. N., with his own account, up to the last 
fatal day, of his dash for the South Pole and his 
unsuccessful struggle to return. Illus. $3.00 


The Fighting Instinct 
By PIERRE BOVET 


A work of applied psychology dealing with a 
phase of the subject that is of particular in- 
terest to educationalists. $4.00 


The Colorado River 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


A complete story of the past, present and future 
of this historic waterway, copiously illustrated 
with photographs and rare pictures. $5.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


9) 


says another. 


bi ree Ps 5 
In my opinion the most powerful and dramatic story he has written,”’ says a 
‘Truly a masterpiece, 


$1.75 


Anthony Dare 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


his career. 


The Garden of God 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


At last a’sequel to “‘The Blue Lagoon.”” Grant 
Overton, well known critic, says: “Miles be- 
yond the ordinary South Sea Isle adventure 
story. Stacpoole’s hand has lost none of its 
cunning.” $2.00 


Selected Works of 


Anatole France 
Handy Volume Edition. Size 44% x 744 inches 
New Titles for 1923: A Mummer’s Tale; Little 
Pierre; The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tourne- 
broche; The Aspirations of Jean Servien; 
The Garden of Epicurus. Titles already pub- 
lished: The Red Lily; The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard; Penguin Island; Thais; The Gods 
are Athirst; The Revolt of the Angels; The 
Elm Tree on the Mall; The Wicker-Work 
Woman; The Amethyst Ring; M. Bergeret 
in Paris. 
The Master Edition: Limp Leather, Gold 
Stamping. $2.50 per volume 
The Tours Edition: Blue Cloth, Gold 
Stamping. $1.75 per volume 


Quentin Durward 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT 


This splendid historical romance in one hand- 
somely made volume, illustrated with sixteen 
spirited color plates by Percy Tarrant. $3.50 


Typee 
By HERMAN MELVILLE 
Melville’s great classic in a handsome edition 
with color illustrations by Mead Schaeffer, 
who illustrated ‘“Moby Dick’’ so successfully 
last year. $3.50 


Ask for These Books at 
a Bookstore 


We prefer to have you purchase your books 
from a bookseller, but if that is not convenient, 
you may order from us direct, adding 5% for 
postage. Ask for our Fall Catalogue. Men- 
tion The International Book Review. 


Rowland Wheelwright. 


Author of “The Honour of the Clintons,” ‘Exton Manor,” etc. 


Clean, entertaining fiction is this story of a young man carving out 
Much of the novel is placed in London, but there are 
scenes laid in the rural England Mr. Marshall knows so well and 
pictures with such simple beauty. 


$2.00 


The Dancing Star 
By BERTA RUCK 
Author of “His Official Fiancée,” etc. 
A little dancer faces the choice between love 
and the art which is her career. Her romantic 


story is told with the entertainment one always 
expects from Berta Ruck. $2.00 


College Days 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “Nonsense Novels,” etc. 
Laugh with Leacock at the funny side of college 


life in this amusing volume of humorous essays 
and verses. $1.25 


Stranger Things 
By MILDRED CRAM 
Remarkably good short stories by an American 
writer. One of the stories was featured in the 
O. Henry Memorial Prize Volume, and another 
was an “honor” story in O’Brien’s “Best 
Short Stories.” $2.00 


Twenty Years After 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


The sequel to “‘The Three Musketeers,” in a 
new edition with sixteen full color plates by 
$3.50 


The Wreck of the Grosvenor 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


The famous tale of the sea in a new edition 
with striking illustrations in full color by Mead 
Schaeffer who illustrated “Moby Dick” and 
solv peecs $3.00 


Fancies Versus Fads 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “What I Saw in America,” etc. 
Brilliant essays touching on a wide variety of 


subjects. A book typically Chestertonian in 
its treatment of human eccentricities. $2.00 


Publishers since 1839 


443-449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


or 
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was announced. The big time had now come—I was the author of 
a “best seller.” I felt proud of myself. That was a new thrill; 
it would be wonderful. 

I now began to find out things that before I had never dreamed 
of. I was called on to be photographed, interviewed, cross- 
questioned on every conceivable subject. A writer for a large 
newspaper syndicate took down in shorthand what I thought was 
wrong with the young girl of to-day. I didn’t know what was 
wrong with her; in fact, I didn’t know anything was wrong with 
her until the lady came to interview me: but the publishers ad- 
vised it—in fact, they sent her to see me. So I told her what was 
wrong with the young girl of to-day. Her pencil flew—when I got 
through the poor young girl of to-day was torn to shreds. [ left 
her bleeding on the ground and tried to slip away. But the pub- 
lishers were moving that day; they had corraled three or four 
“house” authors and wanted to have a picture taken showing the 
same helping to move. There was mention of “roto” sections, 
wide circulation, good business. We were taken into a room full of 
boxes and packing-cases and I was posed with my coat off and my 
sleeves rolled up, carrying an armload of books—with a spittoon 
on my head! 

It was a wonderful feeling, the day my name was announced, 
but I did not know what was in store for me. People called up, 
just as I was in the midst of work; yes, they wanted to see me 
personally. Letters came from all the people I had ever gone to 
school with, from people in all the towns I had ever lived in, 
from all the people I had met during the war; they had heard 
about the book and congratulated me enthusiastically, but they 
hadn’t read it—where could they get a copy? Their bookstore 
didn’t have it. Would I please get a copy, autograph it for old 
times’ sake, and then send it on to them and let them know how 
much it was and they would send a check? I sent the books, 
without charge. 

More letters, more books. An author gets only six free copies; 
the rest he has to buy. There was a local church fair; would I help 
by donating a few books for the sake of charity ?— thirty-five books 
more gone. People I hadn’t heard of in fifteen years called up; 
just in town for a few days, would so much like to see me. I in- 
vited them to dinner. Relatives I never heard of before wrote; 
they were going on an automobile trip and if I found it convenient 
they would come by. I found it convenient and they came, with 
the running-boards of their cars piled with suitcases, folding-chairs 
and tents. It was wonderful, they said, to stay with relatives in- 
stead of going to a cheerless hotel or camping by the roadside. 


How long had I been married? How many children did I have? 
Well, well, they thought it splendid to hear from me after all these 
years! . . . About noon the next day they drove away. I do my 
work of mornings. If I don’t get it done by noon . . . 

More people came to see us—people who had been meaning to 
for years, but some way or other hadn’t just got around to it. 
They hadn’t yet read the book; did I happen to have—well, of 
course, that was asking too much, but did I just happen to have a 
copy in the house they could glance through? More copies went. 
I couldn’t keep one in the house. My charge account with the 
publishers mounted steadily, higher and higher. 

The speaking engagements began. I am particularly poor at 
after-dinner talking. For twenty-four hours before making a 
speech I suffer tortures; my wife has a racking headache; during 
this time, when she sees me coming, she slips quietly away and 
washes the car—she would rather do it. The publishers madesome 
of these engagements; others came from societies, clubs, alumni 
organizations, short-story classes. I would go to the telephone 
with my mind fully made up to say, “No.” When finally I did 
work myself up to such a pitch that I could turn down a speaking 
engagement, I usually found that it was the wrong one. Then, in. 
a frantic effort to make up for it, I would accept the next batch 
that came along. : 

A motion-picture company bought the picture rights to the book 
—and if there is anything a director hates it is for people to come 
around when he is making a picture. Most of them put up com- 
position-board fences to keep outsiders away. Everybody was 
thrilled that I had sold the film-rights—could they see the picture 
being made? Oh, that would be splendid! What day? When the 
picture was put on in the theaters, could I give them a pass? 
Would it be possible, they wanted to know, for them to be in the 
mob scene? They had once known somebody who was in a 
mob scene. It would be such good fun to see themselves on the 
screen. Could J arrange it? It would be splendid of me. 
Also they had a niece who was very clever—everybody said so, 
was there a part for a little girl in the picture? If the director just 
saw her once he would want her. Could I take her in some day 
and talk to the director about her? Maybe the director could 
make a part for her—it would help build up the picture. 

So here I now am, dreading to hear the telephone ring, flinching 
when a horn honks, hating the sight of a dinner-coat, afraid to see 
the motion-picture version of the book . . . it was heartrending 
enough to read the scenario. Oh, the things they have done to the 
book! Oh, the things the book has done to me! 


What a Neighbor Thinks of Homer Croy 
By Cleveland Rodgers 


OMER CROY stands out in a crowd of standardized human 
products with the conspicuity of the Maryville Water Tower 
against its prairie background. He is as tall as Nodaway bottom 
corn. His individuality is as pronounced as the protest of a Mis- 
souri mule. Without a hat, he might easily be mistaken by a 
passing airman for Bill Nye or Robert Ingersoll. Wearing a hat, 
properly adjusted, makes the fact that he is under forty and over 
sixteen appear credible, even to strangers. 

For some months now critics and the reading public have been 
praising the anonymous novel, “West of the Water Tower” 
(Harper & Bros.). The novel has jumped into the best-seller 
class. Famous Players paid $25,000 for the motion-picture 
rights. Croy, who wrote “ West of the Water Tower,” has all the 
clippings about it in his scrap-book, and Mrs. Croy has the movie 
money in her bank. Thus, another writer from the famous Middle 
Western corn belt has arrived, and the fact is cause for rejoicing. 
The appearance of a new novelist whose report on Main Street 
is shot through with humor and tolerance for the usual may do 


something to help reestablish a proper perspective on the rela- 
tion between literature and life. ; 

“West of the Water Tower” was published anonymously be- 
cause Harpers were dubious of the reception that might be ac- 
corded the novel if it were put out as the work of a humorist. 
They wanted to introduce the author as “a serious novelist of the © 
realistic school”! Will some one please tell those of us who know 
Homer Croy and his work when it is permissible to laugh? There 
is about as much chance of making a serious realistic novelist out 
of Croy as there is of finding humor in a serious realistic novel. 
Charlie Chaplin may turn tragedian, as he threatens to do; Emma 
Goldman may end by marrying a policeman; Henry Ford may 
become President; but the odds are'that Homer Croy will remain 
himself. Croy has been doing stunts ever since he was twenty-two. 
Up to that time he plowed corn out in Nodaway County, Mis- 
sourl, where he was born. He says he got through the University 
of Missouri “by the skin of his teeth.” Long before that he had 
made up his mind to be. a writer. He was the first person to 
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SIR JOHN DERING By JEFFERY FARNOL 


A delightful ‘‘cloak-and-sword’’ romance by the author of ‘‘The Broad Highway.”’ 
The New York Herald says: ‘‘ Mr. Farnol can always be counted on for a good work- 
manlike novel of the powdered and curled peruke, glittering shoe buckle, eighteenth 
century brand, with plenty of sword play. . . . The countless horde of readers who 
have rejoiced in Mr. Farnol’s earlier tales will find no reason to be disappointed any- 
where in ‘Sir John Dering.’”’ Third Printing. $2.00 


CROATAN By MARY JOHNSTON 


In this story of the settling of Virginia, Mary Johnston has returned to the approx- 
imate period and scene of her earliest successes—‘‘ To Have and To Hold,” *‘ Pris- 
oners of Hope’’ and ‘“‘Audrey.’’ ‘‘Croatan’’ combines the dramatic incident and 
rush of action characteristic of Miss Johnston’s first books with the more mature 
and flexible art of her later volumes—a happy combination. Second Printing. $2.00 


FEET OF CLAY By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


John Farrar in The Bookman, New York, says: ‘‘‘Feet of Clay’ is indubitably a 
popular book, and aclever one. It is packed with emotional detail, even as Kathleen 
Norris packs her novels with realistic detail. Mrs, Tuttle draws characters with 
something of the sureness of Mary Roberts Rinehart. She tells a story forcefully 
and well. ... An enjoyable novel, and one which will be much read during the 
current season.”’ Fifth Printing. $2.00 


MICHAEL’S EVIL DEEDS 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The pursuit of Michael Sayers, a criminal of international reputation, by a former 
Scotland Yard official, is the theme of Mr. Oppenheim’s latest thriller. Whether rob- 
bing a bank or relieving a rich woman of her jewels, Michael and Janet, a girl of 
strange beauty who is his accomplice, display a cunning that is only comparable to 
their ability to evade their pursuers. Nothing so ingenious has come from Mr. Op- 
penheim’s pen since he wrote ‘‘The Great Impersonation.” $2.00 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


In this novel the author of “ Trodden Gold’’ has given us a fascinating narrative of 
ambition, of youthful revolt against parental guidance, of marriage, of romantic love 
and of courage and honesty unbeaten by life’s bitterest trials. $2.00 


ANOTHER SCANDAL 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


Henry James Forman in The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘A capital story, with 
vivid, energetic characterization, that makes bright, even sparkling reading. Al- 
together this is perhaps the best of Mr. Hamilton's novels, and certainly the cleverest.” 

Second Printing. $2-00 


THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN MEN 
By EDISON MARSHALL 


Of this- exciting novel of Alaskan adventure The Portland Oregonian says: “It is a 
virile tale . . . one of those corking good yarns of the great open spaces of the far- 
flung North.” $1.75 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


Another charming romance by the author of ‘‘'The Man Who Lived in a Shoe.” 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘In ‘The Enchanted Garden’ Mr. Forman combines 
beauty and strangeness and he imbues his story with a strain of magic. . . . The 
South Seas are the background for the story he tells so delightfully.” $2.00 


THE LAST FRONTIER 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


A dramatic love story played against an intensely thrilling background of the building 
of the Kansas-Pacific Railway in 1867—the last national barricade between savagery 
and civilization which ended for all time the supremacy of the Red Man over the 
State of Kansas—describing the many thrilling encounters between the pionéers 
and Indians, in which ‘“‘ Buffalo Bill’” Cody and General Custer played a Ty 
part. $1.75 


THE EIGHTH WONDER AND 


OTHER STORIES 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


The British Weekly says: ‘Every quality which the world admires in ‘This Freedom’ 
and in ‘If Winter Comes’ will be found here in microcosmic beauty; not like those 
frozen six-starred blossoms which the snow sends out of its treasures, but like breathing 
flowers.”’ Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 
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Distinctive New Publications 


for Autumn Reading 





REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS 
By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


A volume which deals with a life of notable activity in public affairs, by a former editor 
of The Century who was later Ambassador to Italy during Wilson’s second term. 
Particularly interesting are his touch-and-go reminiscences of famous Americans and 
foreign visitors, and his anecdotes of foreign travel. 


THREE GENERATIONS 
By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


A delightful book of reminiscences by the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, covering 
the life and events of the past six decades. She lived for long periods in Rome, and 
to her salon came hosts of travelers and world-famous celebrities. It is a volume of 
memoirs of international interest. Illustrated. $4.00 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 
By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The London Morning Post says that these memoirs of the last British ambassador to 
Russia are ‘“‘by far the most important contribution which has yet appeared to the 
history of the Great War,’’ while The London Times says: ‘‘ This is emphatically one 
of the books which everyone who desires to pass judgment on great affairs must not 
only read but study.”’ Third Printing. Illustrated. Twovolumes. In box. $8.00 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
By KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 


The life story of Lady Henry Somerset. As head of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, she visited this country to study the methods of the W. C. T. U.. Her 
American impressions, as given in this illuminating biography, are of particular 
interest. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN ITALIAN LIFE 
By DOCTOR PIETRO GORGOLINI 


An important and timely work containing an authoritative analysis of the Fas- 
cist Movement and stating its relation to Communism, Socialism, Bolshevism, etc. 
With a preface by Premier Benito Mussolini. $3.00 


THE PIONEER WEST: Narratives of the 
Westward March of Empire 
Selected and Edited by JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


Told for the most part by eminent American authors who were familiar with the 
pioneer days, these narratives provide vivid pictures of the dramatic events in the 
early days in the vast trans-Mississippi region. With a foreword by Hamlin Garland, 
Illustrated in color by Remington Schuyler. 2.50 


YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE 
By E. V. LUCAS 


A volume of humorous stories and commentaries touching upon types and the common 
experiences of life, by the author of ‘‘ The Open Road.” he pages of this collection 
of entertaining bits of prose are illumined by the pen-and-ink sketches by George 
Morrow. Third Printing. $1.50 


BY INTERVENTION OF PROVIDENCE 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 


Not a novel, but a happy blending of diary, essay and short story, written by the 
gifted young author of ‘‘Sonia’”’ during an extended visit to the West Indies. Readers 
who have liked Mr. McKenna’s novels will be entertained and given much about 
which to think if they read ‘‘By Intervention of Providence.”’ $ 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
By WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


This practical handbook contains a perfect mine of valuable information for the 
amateur photographer. Many a reader who has hitherto “snapped”’ at random and 
has been disappointed with results will find himself approaching photography with 
an entirely new appreciation of its possibilities and a much surer knowledge of how 
to secure beautiful and artistic pictures. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE OUTLINE OF RADIO By JOHN V. L. HOGAN 


This book, by one of the best-known radio engineers in the United States, explains 
what radio is and how it works. Mr. Hogan's volume differs from any other radio 
book yet published, and will be of value to a wide variety of readers. With illustra- 
tions and diagrams. $2.00 





Illustrated. $5.00 


























$2.50 
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When he 


register in the first school of journalism in the country. 


left college he “lit out” for St. Joseph to become a reporter. He 
got a job on the St. Joseph Gazette, but was soon fired. 
Next to writing, Croy’s main ambition was to travel. He turned 


hobo to satisfy this hankering. He once went to Cuba and 
back with 65 cents and a safety razor. He was caught in the coal- 
bunkers and put to work. His longest journey was taken some 
years ago when he carried a motion-picture camera around the 
world and made comedies with foreign settings. The pictures were 
no good, but Croy had a wonderful time. When he came home 
he got married before the movie camera. His wife is Mae Belle 
Savell, a magazine writer and author of several books on practical 
housekeeping, the care of children, ete. The Croys live at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, and have two lively children, as well as a new 
Ford sedan and a motion-picture projecting machine. On 
wedding anniversaries they run off the film showing their mar- 
riage, the first real wedding to be filmed. 

When I met Homer Croy, fifteen years ago, he was running 
The Magazine Maker, a publication for writers. He knows prac- 
tically every one in the writing game in this country. He has 
written for nearly every American publication. He was one of 
the first writers to go into the movies, and his book, “ How Motion- 
Pictures Are Made,” is one of the few authoritative works on the 
subject. He also wrote the article on motion-pictures in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Subsequently he took up radio in a 
casual way and has contributed many articles to magazines on 
this invention. More recently his stuff on automobiles in the 
motor magazines has helped to keep the pot boiling. This is the 
funniest thing I know about Croy, for he is the least mechanical 
person on earth. He writes successfully about the movies, radio, 
automobiles, oil-wells, and almost everything else under the sun 
because he is primarily a humorist, with an unfailing instinct for 
the things that interest people. 

Individuality means degree of development. Most of us 
spend half of our lives learning to conform. After that we may 
or may not develop our individuality. Croy has never lost time 
trying to conform. He began to develop his unique personality 
out in the Missouri corn-fields, and it has been growing like Osage 
hedge ever since. By the time he left the farm Croy had acquired 
a wide-eyed curiosity and a fully individualized point of view. He 
looks on people and on life from this unusual angle, and from no 
other. He says he sees things microscopically. That is true, and 
when he reads or hears discussions of classes and mass movements 
and sociological divisions, he doesn’t know what it is all about. 
He doesn’t notice similarities in people; he only notices differences. 
People are not just people to him. They are individuals. He 
notes their peculiarities of appearance and behavior, and makes 
his deductions as to motives from his study of personal attributes. 

I spent three hours with Mr. Croy the other night, attempting 
to draw him out on various subjects, including his ideas about 
himself and his work. The following jumble of facts and views was 


given me to go under a caption, “The Truth About Homer Croy”: 


He knows nothing about politics, international movements, the 
tariff, dollar-wheat, or what’s wrong with Russia; but he is an author- 
ity on how to curry a mule below the knees. 

The first time he saw a street-car, he thought men were running 
along inside pushing it. 

He wrote two novels before ‘‘ West of the Water Tower”: 
Stop” and “Turkey Bowman.” 
“fairly good.” 

He has no plot-inventive facility. He thinks his stories, as to plots, 
puerile. He can not draw a picture of a pretty girl to save his life. 
In fact, he “probably has more shortcomings than any other Amer- 
ican writer.” 

He has never been able to finish but one of Dickens’s novels— 
“Oliver Twist.” He has never read one of Scott’s novels; or a book 
by Thackeray or Richardson. He thinks he has ‘‘the poorest literary 
equipment of any man writing to-day.” He is an Arnold Bennett 
enthusiast. 

He has many moods and is often difficult to live with. 
of the time he acts like a spoiled child. He hates to shave. His 
socks always have holes in them. He dislikes to change shirts. 

He is especially kind to chauffeurs, street-car conductors and eleva- 
tor boys, and usually insulting to people who could be of help to him. 

He has no business ability. He thinks land is the only safe invest- 


“‘Boone 
He thinks “Boone Stop” was 


A good deal 


ment, if it is above water. He has no mechanical ability whatever. 
His wife has to repair the water-taps. 

He cares nothing for sports. He never goes to a baseball game. 
And he has never heard grand opera. 


These are some of the reasons why it would be futile, as well as 
absurd, to try to make a “serious novelist of the realistic school” 
out of Homer Croy. 

By degrees we are getting away from the melodramatic con- 
ception of character in fiction. It is-no longer necessary to paint 
heroes and heroines as utterly spotless, or to depict villains un- 
relieved of inky blackness to make them acceptable to the Amer- 
ican reading public. But so far it is not quite the thing to leaven 
“realism” with the true humor that gives life reality and makes it 
endurable. Even H. L. Mencken, who has done so much to lighten 
up our fiction villains and to foster verisimilitude in character- 
drawing, seems to be afraid of mixing humor and “realism.” In 
his review of “West of the Water Tower,’ Mr. Mencken says 
Croy “still has one foot in the sugar barrel.” The sage of Balti- 
more seems to want our novelists to keep both feet in the vinegar. 

The American conception of humor is still vague and confused. 
Most of our so-called humor is only wit. Wit is at bottom cynical. 
It is a slapstick to be applied to the seat of the other fellow’s 
trousers. Humor, in the traditional sense, is instinctive good 
spirits, the manifestation of irrepressible playfulness. That is 
why it creeps in next to pathos and is always just around the cor- 
ner when there is anything serious going on. Homer Croy’s humor 
is of this kind. He is almost entirely lacking in wit, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. He never makes a pun. He is never smart 
or clever. He is never cynical or bitter. His characters and 
situations are usually commonplace. But they ring true, and 
readers smile in recognition of the humanness of the author, 
whose humor is the humor of normality. To me the hopeful 
thing about the success of “ West of the Water Tower’’ is that a 
new American humorist of exceptional power has found a wider 
public. 


The First International Club of Writers 


(Continued from page 47) 


it. He only regrets that the enormous distance that separates Lon- 
don and Peking has prevented his being present at the special meeting 
of May, which it is perhaps not extravagant to call an historical 
event, as signifying a closer bond in spirit of the different peoples 
thereat represented. Mr. Liang is especially happy to notice, that 
perhaps for the very first time the East and the West are truly co- 
operating in literary and artistic concerns, which ought to prove 
of greater value and help in promoting the spirit of universal fellow- 
ship all over the earth, than any other form of internationalism. It 
may interest your London members to know that the poet Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who also belongs to the club, has promised to come to 
China in a month or two. 


That special meeting in May was Mr. Galsworthy’s suggestion. 
We invited the other centers to send delegates; we also invited our 
honorary members, and we prepared for them a banquet and an 
expedition to Stratford that they might hear a Shakespeare play, 
where he was born and lay buried; and also a reception, to which 
was invited scientific and artistic London. Thomas Hardy felt 
he was too frail to attend the dinner, but sent us a telegram saying: 
“Tn the exchange of international thought lies the salvation of the 
world.” A dozen nations sent delegates. It was amazing that 
people should have come from far Roumania, from Scandinavia, 
from America, out of sympathy with the ideal of world peace. 

The organization of the club has, of course, meant a great deal 
of hard work for Mr. Galsworthy, for me, and for the secretary, 
Miss Marjorie Scott; but it has, at the same time, given us a great 
deal of pleasure. We meet the most interesting writers in exis- 
tence, and discover, as we converse, that human nature all the 
world oyer is more alike than different. Ours is a community of 
souls, and altho such great things as liberty and love come slowly, 
we can hear their tread advancing through time. If in any way 
the P. E. N. centers help toward fellowship among the nations, how 
amazingly well we shall be repaid—overpaid—for the work we 
have done! 
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LIFE AND 
CONFESSIONS OF A 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


G. Stanley Hall, one of our most famous 
psychologists, frankly surveys his life 
and explains its meaning. Illustrated. 


: $5.00 
LADY ROSE 
WEIGALL 


By Rachel Weigall. A delightful life 
story full of intimate glimpses of great 
Victorians. Illustrated. $3.00 


MEMORIES OF MY 
LIFE 


Sarah Bernhardt’s Autobiography. A 
unique career portrayed with the in- 
imitable verve of this famous woman. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA 


An enlarged edition of W. R. H. 
Trowbridge's appealing story of Queen 
- Alexandra’s life. Illustrated. $5.00 


CURES 
By James J. Walsh, M.D. The amaz- 
ing, amusing and intensely interesting 
history of the ‘‘cures’’ popular from 
the Middle Ages to the days of oes 
$2.00 


ON THE GORILLA 
TRAIL 


By Mary Hastings Bradley. A well- 
known woman novelist and her five- 
year-old daughter accompany the Ake- 
ley expedition to the heart of Africa. 

Illustrated. $5.00 





For Boys 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LEADER 


William Heyliger tells a school story that 
is an inspiration to good citizenship. 


1.75 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 1923 


Edited by Franklin K,. Mathiews and 
published officially for the Boy 
Scouts of America. Illustrated. $2.50 


FOR THE GOOD OF 
THE TEAM 


A story of football and of life at board- 
ing school by Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.75 


SCOUTING ON THE 
OLD FRONTIER 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. A scout’s 
adventurous life during the early days of 
the American colonies. Illustrated. ¢1.75 


JIM MASON, SCOUT 


By Elmer Russell Gregor. Frontier life 
in the days of the French and Indian 
war. $1.75 


THE TORCH 
BEARERS 


Bernard Marshall's historical story of 
Cromwell's fight against King Charles. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THE WHITE 
COCKADE 


By Charles Gilson. An exciting tale of 
the French Revolution. Illustrated. $2.50 


JACKSON OF 
HILLSDALE HIGH 


By Earl Reed Silvers. High school and 


camp life full of sports, adventure and 
heroism. $1.75 


HENRY AND HIS 
TRAVELS 


By A. C. Westergaard. The life of a 
boy in Vienna today and his happy 
travels to Denmark. $2.00 
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A Partial List of Recent Publications 


J. HARDIN & SON 


By Brand Whitlock. The life story of Paul Hardin, raised 
by the sterner standards of the last generation, living his life 
in the average American small-town of the present. $2.00 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE 
WORLD 


By Jay William Hudson. The story of a soul in revolt 
against the America of to-day and an interpretation of 
what Americais. By the author of “ Abbé Pierre.” $2.00 


31 STORIES 


Thirty and one famous living British authors have each 
contributed to this volume one of their best stories. It is 
a collection to satisfy every mood and taste. $2.50 


DOCTOR NYE 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. A clean, wholesome, inspiring story 
of a man who lost and regained the esteem of his 
neighbors. Filled with Lincoln’s cheery humor and 
kindly wit. $2.00 


THE MINE WITH THE 
IRON DOOR 


By Harold Bell Wright. Tailed as the greatest book of 
America’s most popular author. Adventure and romance 
in the Arizona mountains and desert. $2.00 


MONSIEUR JONQUELLE 


By Melville Davisson Post. Twelve 
periences of a Prefect of Police of Paris. 
that mark a real innovation in detective fiction. 


NORTH OF 36 


By Emerson Hough. 
real historic importance is this story of the pioneers 
who blazed the trail from Texas to Kansas. $2.00 


MAY EVE 


By E. Temple Thurston. The quaint and beautiful story 
of Roona living in a lonely corner of Ireland and of how 
she learned the power of love. $2.00 


FIRES OF AMBITION 


By George Gibbs. Beautiful Mary Ryan climbs from ob- 
scurity to social and business success—at what cost and 
with what result this story will tell you. $2.00 


THE SQUIRE 


By Laura E. Richards. The strenuous personality of 

Squire Tertius Quint fills this amusing novel. The author 

shows delicious humor and keen insight into human nature. 

$2.00 

The Appleton Illustrated Monthly Bulletin of New Books 
and Authors will be sent you on request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street - - New York 





stories from the ex- 
Mystery tales 
$2.00 





Thrilling in entertainment and of © 
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IN QUEST OF 
EL DORADO 


Stephen Graham, who followed the 
routes of the discoverers of the new 
world, writes zestfully of his travels. 

$2.00 


INDIA IN FERMENT 


Claude H. Van Tyne presents first-h and 
facts and opinions concerning India's 
unrest. $2.00 


AUDACIOUS 
ANGLES ON CHINA 


Elsie McCormick's delightful chronicle 
reveals the ierecistataly funny side of 
life in the Orient. Illustrated. $2. 50 


TRUTH 0’ WOMEN 


By Josephine Daskam_ Bacon, Dra- 
matic monologues spoken by women 
from the grave. $1.50 


LOCKER ROOM 
BALLADS 


Humorous verse on golf, tennis, polo, 
etc., by John E. Baxter. Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg. $1.25 


CHRIST OR MARS? 


Will Irwin’s book strikes a new note in 
the movement to insure the world’s 
peace. By the author of ‘““The Next 
War.” $1.50 


JESUS, THE CHRIST, 
IN THE LIGHT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


G. Stanley Hall’s scholarly work in a 
new one-volume edition. $7.50 


EDUCATION FOR 
MORAL GROWTH 


By Henry Neumann, Ph. D. Explain- 
ing the part education can play in the 
ethical development of the growing 
child and young person. $2.50 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


Dean Inge heads a group of distin- 
guished clergymen who consider the 
foundations of personal religion. $1.00 


THE CONTROL OF 
THE SOCIAL MIND 


By . gee Te Weeks. The processes by 
which the individu al becomes fitted into 
complex life of the group. $2.25 
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AMERICAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By Grant Overton. The book that 
makes other books of the Autumn 
twice as delightful—a discussion of 
leading authors, their lives and works, 
and a guide to the best publications 
of the season. Published jointly by 
Doran, Doubleday, Scribner and Ap- 
pleton. At all booksellers, or will be 
sent. by the publishers wpon receipt 


of 50 cents. ; 
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Going 


EADING 
the new 
Traprock 

book(*) reminds 
me of an incident 
in the history of 
that celebrated or- 
ganization, the 
Lambs’ Club of 
New York. Its 
members, many of 
whom are the lead- 
ing actors of the 
country,some years 
ago got up a play 
which was intended 
to be, and actually 
was, a weird bur- 
lesque — an outra- 
geous travesty of 
the more heated 
melodrama of the 
so-called legitimate 
stage. The  bur- 
lesque was received 
with wild and pro- 
longed laughter. 
But a_ theatrical 
man who was pres- 
ent, and who had 
an eye for business, 
immediately 
secured the road- 
rights for the bur- 
lesque, and making 
no change in it ex- 
cept the title, put 
it on practically as 
it was, as a serious 
piece of melo- 
drama, and made 
a success of it. 

Several times, at 
the movies, where 
a “rank” comedy has been presented, which grotesquely bur- 
lesqued a conventional hero and villain, I have noticed a similar 
result: nearing the climax, the hero would be applauded to the 
echo, the audience being for the moment quite oblivious to the 
element of The fact is, that this should always be 
the test of a good burlesque. We ought to be concerned about the 
story as much as about the burlesque. And it is a very nice 
art that preserves the correct balance between the two. 

Now in this new book of Dr. Traprock’s, which I hasten to say 
is quite enjoyable, I am going to be frank enough also to say that 
the illustrations (over which the author has undoubtedly labored) 
detract from the grand result aimed at. They fall flat, and help 
to destroy an illusion that we want to keep up almost parallel 
with what sense of humor we have to enjoy the burlesque. I 
say this because I have a sincere admiration for the author’s 


farce. 


(1) SARAH OF THE SAHARA: A RoMANCE or Nomap’s LANp. By Walter 
EK. Traprock, F.R.S.S.E.V. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








“TWIN BEDOUINS OF THE EAST” 
Dr. Walter E. Traprock and Charles Whinney, Scientost 


A-Sheiking in the Wilds of Sahara 


Dr. Traprock’s Latest Adventure 


7h 


eifts and want him 
to improve instead 
of falling away from 
the high standard 
that he set in his 
first book, “The 
Cruise of the 
Kawa.” It may 
be objected that 
that book was open 
to the same criti- 
cism we are level- 
ing at this one. 
Not so. The Kawa 
book struck town 
at the psychologi- 
cal moment. And 
it dealt with a sub- 
ject which for the 
author’s purposes 
was distinctly new; 
and in those cir- 
cumstances you 
could do things and 
use pictures which 
now, at this stage 
‘of the burlesque 
game, require much 
more fine work, 
Altho an explorer 
and a traveler of 
wide range, Dr. 
Traprock is yet a 
young man. He 
has several uncon- 
quered fields ahead 
of him. He is, so 
to speak, our great 
white hope in the 
American burlesque 
line. We need him 
—oh, how we need 
him—to lambaste 
a whole lot of sub- 
jects. For this reason we want him to get better and_ better. 
In this book I am almost ashamed to say how unpatriotic I was, 
thinking every once in a while what Max Beerbohm would have 
done with a theme like this one. 

The point that I wish to make is that, in a work like this, 
the laughs lie not alone in the verisimilitude with which the 
thing is done, but also with the interest in .the tale. I was 
disappointed in the description of Lady Sarah Wimpole, and 
Azad the Terrible ought never to have posed for his photograph. 
A desert hound like that ought to be unlimited in one’s imagina- 
tion. 

The story, however, held me pretty well. I chuckled over it a 
good deal, while wishing at times that Traprock hadn’t tried so 
hard to spoil it. Think of the difference between Traprock and 
Dickens. 

About half of the sentiment of Dickens was burlesque, 
and he didn’t know it. That is the way it should be with 
Traprock. TLV 
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Distinctive New Books 








WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
David Lloyd George 


The most direct, uncompromising and outspoken utterance we have 
had of appalling problems abroad. “Full of political TNT.” $3.00. 


THE OUT TRAIL Mary Roberts Rinehart 


The famous author’s recent cravels told with keen dramatic sense and 
fine humor. Illustrated with photographs. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WAR 
Herbert Henry Asquith 


Not to be dismissed as merely another war book. The former British 
Prime Minister speaks frankly of pre-war years. An amazing volume. 


$6.00. 





$2.50. 
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of the Autumn Season 











RICEYMAN STEPS Arnold Bennett 


Bennett’s best novel since ‘‘The Old Wives’ Tale.” 


YOUNG FELIX 


The moving story of the intimate family affairs of the London Hun- 
ters— wherein Young Felix becomes quite well-known tous. $2.00. 


STREETS OF NIGHT John Dos Passos 


A new novel of Boston life by the author of “Three Soldiers.” $2.00. 


JEREMY AND HAMLET dAugh Walpole 


Enter: a rather small boy accompanied by his only possible com- 
panion—his dog Hamlet. By the author of 


$2.00. 


Frank Swinnerton 


TALES OF TRAVEL 
Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 


An exceptional book of travel by a man famous 
as a traveler before he became Foreign Secretary. 
Illustrated. $7.50. 





THE HUMANIZING OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


James Harvey Robinson 


Clear thought brought to the real purpose of 
education in life by the author of ‘‘ Mind in the 
Making.” $1.50. 


OLD DAYS AND NEW 
Lord Ernest Hamilton 


Memories from a richly humorous life enlivened 
by a thousand interesting incidents by the author 


aeeremiyaa: 





$2.00. 


HE reader who is 

really stirred by a 
book has a sort of 
moral obligation im- 
posed upon him to 
rouse the enthusiasm 
of a friend. And the 
beauty of it is that no 
matter how often the 


delight of a book is 
shared, the pleasure 
it can give is undimin- 


ished. There are 
books in this DORAN 
list that will send you 
forth enthusiastically 
to spread the good 
news. 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE 
CROFT Ralph Connor 


A never-to-be-forgotten romance of the North- 
west by the author of “The Sky Pilot,” etc. 
$2.00. 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR 
Cyril Hume 


“Tt is a story of the young generation written 
by one of them, not only with remarkable ma- 
turity and power, but on a note of high idealism 
behind the surface levity and sparkle.” $2.50. 


THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG 


Ernest Bramah 


The famous companion-volume to ‘“‘Kai Lung’s 
Golden Hours.”’ The same wit and silken satire. 





of “Forty Years On.” $4.00. 


AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF MANKIND 
Donald Ogden Stewart 


The author of “Perfect Behavior,” with a national reputation as a 
humorist has, like Mark Twain, turned to satire. Illustrated. $2.00. 


WHAT BOOKS CAN DO FOR YOU 


Jesse Lee Bennett 


A stimulating discussion plus fifteen classified lists which are a guide 
in reading and a means of finding at least one life-enriching ices 
$2.00. 


BEHIND THE SCREEN § Samuel Goldwyn 


Most intimate stories of the most famous screen stars including 
Douglas Fairbanks, Pola Negri, Charles Chaplin, etc. see 
$2.50. 


BOOKMAN ANTHOLOGY OF ESSAYS 
Edited by John Farrar 


The American literary attitude as shown in essays by: Heywood 
Broun, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Hugh Walpole, and others, with 
pen portraits of their authors. $2.00. 


HENRY FORD: The Man and His 
Motives William L. Stidger 


See 
His business career, his influence on industrial conditions and his 
personality told in an intimate story. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 


SS G-9 
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$2.00. - 


THE GAY YEAR 


$2.50. 


Dorothy Speare 


The author of “Dancers in the Dark” pictures the life of the Prom 


girl after she marries. 


THE MAGIC MIDLAND 


$2.00. 


Harold Waldo 


A story in which youth lives vividly and the lazy charm of a small 


Michigan town is recaptured in all its pleasant detail. 


$2.00. 


Children’s Classics in Popular Editions 


Kay Nielsen: Illustrator 

THE TWELVE DANCING 

PRINCESSES 

EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST 

OF THE MOON 

Each with 24 plates in full color. Each 
3-50. 


Noel Pocock: Illustrator 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
Each with 24 full color plates. 
$3.00. 


Each 


Arthur Rackham: Illustrator 
HAWTHORNE’S WONDER 
BOOK 


With 24 illustrations in color. $3.50. 


Edmund Dulac: Illustrator 


STORIES FROM HANS 
ANDERSEN 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


Each with 16 illustrations in color. 
Each $3.50. 


C. A. Federer: Illustrator 
TALES TOLD BY THE GANDER 
ADVENTURES IN THE OLD 
WOMAN’S SHOE 

Each with 12 illustrations in color 
Each $2.50. 


Heath Robinson: Illustrator 
THE SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON 


With 24 illustrations in color. $3.00. 


244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A New Nature-Classic for Children 
By Hugh Walpole 


ALDEMAR BONSELS, in his “ Adventures of Maya 
the Bee,’’(‘) has created one of the classics of mod- 


ern literature for children—for the children of the 
world, and not only for the children but for every one_alive who 
sees, beneath all that is apparently so ugly, so restless and so 
selfish, the persistent good-will, kindliness and charity that, so it 
seems, will never perish from the human heart. 

One word about the author. Waldemar Bonsels was born in 
Schleswig-Holstein in the little town of Ahrensburg near Hamburg 
in February, 1881. His ancestors on his father’s side were Nor- 
mandy-French, his mother was Danish and could not speak 
German as a child. He himself tells us, as we can indeed feel 
assured after reading “ Maya,” that he always loved the open air, 
evaded his lessons when he could, and fell, therefore, into the 
customary conflict with his father, 
who wanted him to develop into a 
steady, hard-working citizen. The 
result of this was that he ran away 
from home when he was seventeen, 
and began a life of wandering. The 
history of that life is to be found in 
the two books, “ Notes of a Vaga- 
bond” and “India,” the latter a 
classic in modern Germany. He 
wandered everywhere — Europe, 
Egypt and India—writing both 
prose and poetry, living a life that 
has something in common both 
with Maxim Gorky and W. H. Hudson. At length he married 
and settled down, devoting the rest of his days to his art, to the 
proving of those words of Schiller: “ What we have felt as beauty, 
will some day confront us as truth.” 

Bonsels is the most popular writer of Germany to-day. “The 
Adventures of Maya the Bee” has sold half a million copies. 
Then there is his story, “ Heaven Folk,’’ with animal characters, 
but written definitely for adult minds, and “India,” to which I 
have already alluded. 

We are, perhaps, only incidentally and never very justifiably 
concerned with the personality of an author; but in such a book 
as “Maya” we are unable to escape that personality, nor do we 
wish to do so. 

We have a sense as we read that, like the little girl in 
William Strang’s beautiful etching, “The Story,” we are sitting 
forward in our chairs, breathlessly held, while the fire 
crackles and the narrator thrills us with his wonderful art. We 
are brought into direct personal contact. 


One of the first things that we must notice here is the extraordi- 


nary difficulty of the author’s theme. There is nothing harder 
than this human interpretation through dialog and story of 
animal life. “Alice in Wonderland,” Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” 
the stories of Carl Ewald, the fairy-tales of Grimm and Hans 
Andersen—here are some triumphant examples of this same genre. 
But how few they are, how many failures there have been! In- 
deed, in the last ten years I can recall only one successful thing of 
this kind, Hugh Lofting’s “ Dr. Dolittle.” 

The author’s task in “ Maya” has been the harder because he 
believes in charity and loving-kindness. There have been I know 
not how many attempts in our time to show us the cruelty and 


() Tae Apventures or Maya tHe Ber. By Waldemar Bonsels. 
New edition. Illustrated. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 





MAYA THE BEE MEETS A FLY 


ruthlessness of nature. Life, after all, whether it be animal or 
human, is for all of us largely a matter of choice. We can look 
upon this picture or on that. But in our time the revolt against 
the earlier Victorian optimism and complacency has been such 
that the new generation has its eyes too firmly fixt, I can not 
help thinking, upon the terrible, the sterile, the cruel elements of a 
drama that is nothing if it is not diverse and many-sided. 

Maya’s historian nowhere shirks the harsh truths of natural 
history. 

Where will you find in the pages of Fabre himself anything 
more terrifying than the episode with the spider, anything 
more vivid or true? And the hornets’ nest is no pleasant fairy- 
tale of a perpetually happy countryside. He takes us all up the 
scale, giving us the point of view of the meanest fly and the care- 
lessness of the largest drinking 
human, and he is one of the few 
writers I know anywhere who can 
write of sprites and fairy creatures 
as tho they were both beautiful 
and real. 

But most remarkable of all is the 
art with which he gives little Maya 
herself personality and individual- 
ity, and yet keeps her inside her 
bee-world. 

He has for his story one of the 
oldest plots in the world, but he 
transforms it into terms of bees 
and hornets without for one moment clothing it in absurdity. 
He has very wisely refused to dress up his characters. Any 
little bee flitting on a sunny morning from flower to flower 
may be Maya, any ladybird Alois, any beetle Bobbie. 

Maya herself is extraordinarily convincing, and when we 
have read her history we know not only much more about bees 
than we knew before, but also more about ourselves and our fellow 
humans. 

Very remarkable, too, is the exciting quality that inhabits the 
little story. We feel that something very dramatic is going to 
happen to Maya, and we are as deeply expectant as tho we were 
in the thick of the conflict of the most able of modern novels. 
Maya’s own curiosity and interest become ours, and we are, while 
we read, part of her own animal kingdom and can scarcely hold 
back a cheer when she saves her people and is embraced by the 
Queen. 


The beautiful backgrounds of nature, the night scenes, the 
rising moon, the warm summer weather, the streams, the flowers 
and the bees, all these are part of the author’s greatest gift. He 
is a poet, and the quiet fidelity and simple rhythm of the transla- 
tion give all his poetry its true advantage. 


He is not only a poet, he is. a philosopher also, and 
the better a philosopher in that he is not forever emphasizing 
his philosophy. But as you read you can not but feel 
with him the burden. of the refrain that runs through his 
book: . 


My soul is that which breathes anew 
From all of loveliness and grace; 
And as it flows from God’s own face, 

It flows from his creations, too. 


It is good for the peace and happiness of the world that “ Maya” 
should be finding everywhere so true a welcome. 
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They’ve been speaking 
about these novels 
Don Juan 
by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
Theinspiration and sweep that 
was found in that great auto- 
biography, Up Stream, is found 
inthis remarkable novel by the 
same writer dealing with the 
problem of divorce. Net $2.00 


The Jordans 
by S. G. MILLIN 
The literary revelation of the 
year. A beautifully told novel 
of South Africa which the late 
Mrs. N.P. Dawson praised asa 
masterpiece. $2.00 


More Lives 
Than One 


by CAROLYN WELLS 
CarolynWells saved her finest 
mystery story in recent years 
for the next Rep AND GREEN 
Mystery DETECTIVE SERIES. It’s 
a hummer. $2.00 

The “‘Genius’’ 

by THEO. DREISER 
America had to wait eight 
years for this masterwork of 
America’s master of realism. A 
great and beautiful work. $3.00 


These autobiographies 
Haunch Paunch 
& Jowl (Anonymous) 


“Occasionally there comes a 
man like Rousseau who can 
tear great masses of the subsoil 
off hisown soul and paint them 
into glowing colors the while 
we stand watching and gaping. 
Hauncn PauncH AND JOWL 
seems to be such acollection of 
glowing tissue.” N.Y.T ribune. 

$3.00 


APrefacetoLife 
by EDWIN JUSTUS MAYER 
The First Review: “Only at 
very rare intervals has it been 
given to me to read a book 
written with such passion and 
sincerity as Edwin J. Mayer's 
A Prerace TO Lirz. It is an 
autobiography of the intellect, 
poignant, significant, powerful. 
It isa challenge to life.” N.Y. 
Eve. Post Literary Review. $2.50 


MyThirty Years 


in Baseball 
by JOHN J. McGRAW 
Recommended by the Ameri- 
can Library Association for 
boys of all ages. McGraw tells 
his life story in a way to make 
young hearts beat. $2.00 


4 bd 


The STORY of 
the BIBLE 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


This great work .is making publishing 


| history. Itbidsfair to outrunTheStory 


of Mankind, of which over 150,000 
copies weresold,and which it has been 
estimated hadmorethana million read- 
ers. Before its publication Tur Story 
OF THE BIBLE was hailed from editorial 
column and pulpit as unquestionably 


| the great book of the year. It was nec- 


essary to printa first edition of 50,c00 
and so great was the demand that an- 
other edition of 25,000 has had to be 
ordered at this writing. It is the first 
ereathistoricalinterpretative work on 
the Bible. While every part of the 
Bible is written about with great and 
thrilling beauty the part devoted to 
the life of Jesus willundoubtedly stand 
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out as one of the greatest and most | 


reverent biographies of Christ ever 
written. This noble, enduring master- 
piece—truly called the Spiritual Story 
of Mankind—is beautifully made, in 
royal blue cloth, with fullcolored inlay 
on the cover, uniform with the Story 
of Mankind. Sixteen full page plates, 
the greater part in full color,the rest in 
beautiful etching tone, and over 150 
black and white illustrations, all done 
by the author with characteristic fer- 


vor and imagination, adorn the text. | 


Price net $5.00 


Your library needs 


Travels in 


Arabia Deserta 
by C. M. DOUGHTY 
This rarest of modern master- 
piecescalled“the greatest travel 
book of all times” is presented 
in its first American edition. 
It’s price, $17.50 for 2 volumes, 
is $31.00 cheaper than the Eng- 
lish edition of which, except for 
binding, it is an exact replica. 


Main Currents 
in Nineteenth 
Century 


Literature 
by GEORGE SRANDES 
Out of print and at a premium 
for over ten years, this mag- 
nificent panorama of the litera- 
ture of “the greatest century,” 
is at last available ina beautiful 


edition of 6 volumes. $18.00 


Ofhe 
Carra Edition 
of the works of 


George Moore 
ONLY 200 SETS REMAIN 
The first definitive edition of 
the works of this great prose 
master, in 20 volumes newly 
prepared for the printer by the 
author, the first volume in each 

set autographed. 


The Children’s Hour 


Stories of the 
First American 


Animals 
by GEORGE LANGFORD 


For the first time, the strange 
animals that roamed the pre- 
historic jungle of the United 
States have their stories told in 
a way comparable with Kip- 
ling’s tales of the Indian jungle. 
Beautifully illustratedinfullcol- 
ors and black and white. $3.00 


The MirrorBook 


by MILTON GOODMAN 


Something new—a little book 
with delightful pictures and 
text printed backwards and 
upside down—but all set right 
by the magic mirror inside the 
back cover. $1.00 
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New Looks for 


7 NHE week of November 11 to 17 marks the fifth anniver- 
sary of Children’s Book Week, and it is quite appropriate 
that I should be able here to introduce a number of 

children’s books decidedly worth owning. They are books, for 
the most part, which can stand not only one reading, but many 
readings. The building of a child’s library these days can not 
help but be a joyous pursuit, for more and more good things keep 
on coming along, while the poor books seem to be fewer. 

Carl Sandburg has written 
another Rootabaga book. Its 
title is “ Rootabaga Pigeons.’’(*) 
It is little short of being a work of 


genius, altho there is uneven 
writing here and there. But 


I must confess I felt most re- 
lieved that it was not too uni- 
formly brilliant. It is as tho 
Carl Sandburg brushed aside 
every old idea upon which to 
build a story and proceeded to 
make his own out of new ma- 
terials which he had discovered. 
The children, the animals, the 
creatures of actuality and fancy 
gaily skip through these pages. 
Clouds “shouldering each other’s 
shoulders,” the “running winds” 
and the sky are so depicted that 
they swing you up to their 
heights and carry you along in 
the story, too. There are so 
many points that stand out 
in the book, high peaks of 
beauty. The illustrations by 
Maud and Miska Petersham 
are decidedly alive, and one 
brief passage I can not refrain 
from quoting: 

Far away where the sky 
drops down, and the sunsets 
open doors for the nights to come 
through—where the running 
winds meet, change faces and 
come back—there is a prairie 
where the green grass grows all 
around. 

And on that prairie the go- 
phers, the black and brown- 
striped squirrels, sit with their 
backs straight up, sitting on their 
soft paddy tails, sitting in the 
spring song murmur of the south 
wind, saying to each other, “This 
is the prairie and the prairie belongs to us.” 

“Tinker, Tailor,” by A. P. Herbert,(?) is a slim book of 
clever verses for somewhat older children, as the humor con- 
tained in this “ Child’s Guide to the Professions” is of a rather 
sophisticated quality. Adults will like this book, and the 
illustrations by George Morrow are delicious! I particularly 
enjoyed the banker. You will surely pity him: 


PS SERSIE WILLCOK Sha) VE) 


|More BooksInTheHome! 





1) RooTaBaGa Piarons. By Carl Sandburg. Illustrated by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 218 pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2. 
Tatton. By <A. P. Herbert. Illustrated by 
67 pages. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


(7) "TINKER, 
Morrow. 


George 
$1.50. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NN ovember Ilthto oe 192% 
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Boys and Girls — 


Life is very, very trying in that multitude of cheques, 
Such a lot of multiplying, such a lot of truck with 2; 
What with adding and dividing, and the lunacies of y, 
I’m afraid he’ll die of Algebra—oh, what a way to die! 


“Brier-Patch Philosophy,” by William J. Long,(*) is a new 
edition of a volume of natural history observations presented in 
chatty fashion by a philosophic rabbit. Older boys and girls 
who are at all interested in animals and life as it is led by the 
outdoor creatures will want this 
book. 


“The Vagaries of Tod and 
Peter,” by L. Allen Harker,(*) is 
a book of stories about children. 
Parents and all who find children 
interesting will want toreadit. I 
had a strange, shivery sensation 
when I read the speech of little 
Barbara at the children’s fairy- 
tea during war-time, when another 
child mentioned — rationing— 
“<There’s no war in fairy-land,’ 
Barbara answered serenely.” 


Francis Lynde has written 
another book for boys. It is 
entitled “The Golden Spider,” (°) 
and it is a tale of a mining quest. 
The boys’ adventures are so 
plausible and so compelling that 
while I began the book very late 
one night, intending only to 
read a dozen pages or so at that 
time, I continued reading until 
I had finished it—way into the 
early morning hours. 

“Fighting Westward,’ by 
Aline Havard,(°) is another ad- 
venture story—for both boys 
and girls. In this the adventures 
are linked with the history of the 
settlement of the West and of 
encounters with Indians in the 
steady march Westward. The 
characters in the book are satis- 
fyingly normal. This is the first 
of a promised series, and if the 
forthcoming volumes sustain the 
interest as does this one they will 
prove a welcome addition to the 
library shelves of American boys 
and girls. 

For some time I’ve been hoping I would come across a 
good school-story for girls, and here it is! “ Billie-Belinda,” 


By William J. Long. Illustrated 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


(3) Brier-Parcu PHtLosopuHy. 
by Charles Copeland. 294 pages. 


$2. 

(¢) Tap Vagartes or Top AND Prerer. By L. Allen Harker. 300 
pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

(©) Tue GoLDEN Sprper. By Francis Lynde. Illustrated. 210 pages. 


New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.60. 
(°) Figntinc Westwarp. By Aline Havard. Illustrated. 274 pages. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.60. 
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DEIRDRE By James Stephens 


The savagery, the simplicity, and poesy of 
ancient Ireland are in James Stephens’s story 
of “Deirdre.” ... The charm of this tale 
is in its diction and flowering imagery, its 
spell of a land and people immeasurably re- 
mote.—The Philadelphia North American. $2.50 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 
By Lucille Borden 
A drama of society, love, and marriage, that 
takes us from New York to Japan, Rome and 
back again. 2.25 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 
By Harrington Hext 
A detective mystery, thriller, full of murders 
and man and clew hunting.—New York Herald. 
$2.00 
















A REVERSION TO TYPE 
By E. M. Delafield 


There is generally some faculty which stands 
out more clearly than the rest.... In “A Re- 
version to Type’”’ it is that of understanding. 
—London Times Literary Supplement. $2.50 


LORRAINE By Dorothy Foster Gilman 
An impulsive American girl’s adventures in 
the Orient. $2.00 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN 
COURT 
The fact that the author was a lady-in-waiting 


and an intimate friend of the late Empress of 
Russia adds emphasis to its importance. $3.50 


By Anna Viroubova 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: An Illus- 
trated Record 


By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse 


A history of English Literature from its beginnings 
to the present day. $15.00 











THE ANCIENT BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


Fannie Stearns Davis has always been a poet who 
“‘mattered’’—one whose rare songs the many who 
cherish will not willingly let die—NVew York 
Times Book Review. $1.00 













































&) New MACMILLAN Books 


Mystery, Mythology, Philosophy in Fiction 
UNCANNY STORIES 


Miss Sinclair has never shown greater dramatic power than in some of these 
unholy stories, and the curious knowingness that underlies all her writing is also 
markedly in evidence here.—New York Herald. 












Gift Editions 


POEMS By John Masefield 


This edition in pocket size and 
leather binding contains your 
favorite poems. 8 volumes. 
Probable Price $12.00 


POEMS By Sara Teasdale 


This special leather-bound edi- 
tion includes three of Sara 
Teasdale’s important books, 
Flame and Shadow, Rivers to 
the Sea, Love Songs. $6.00 


THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF THOMAS 
HARDY 
A thin paper edition in two 
volumes bound in blue leather. 
$4.00 each 


THE WORKS OF 
DOSTOEVSKY 


A new and uniform edition 
complete in twelve volumes. 
Bound in leather. 

Probable Price $30.00 the set 


Other Books of General Interest 


M. E. Ravage 


THE MALADY OF 
EUROPE 


One of the most valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of 
contemporary conditions in 
Europe.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. $2.00 


L. H. Bailey 


CULTIVATED EVER- 
GREENS (Illustrated) 
Written by experts and compiled 


and edited by L. H. Bailey. 
Probable Price $7.50 


e 


eee SSS E™=auTcarurmm5 
. AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR FROM 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 



















By May Sinclair 


$2.50 


LABYRINTH By Helen R. Hull 


A very well-done book. . . . The story attains 
distinction in its workmanship, and is sincerely 
and soberly conceived as a problem novel.— 
The Sun and Globe. $2 00 
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LUTHER NICHOLS By Mary S. Watts 


So real is “Luther Nichols” that the author 
seems not to have created him and his story 
but simply to have known it and set it down. 

$2.00 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
By Daniel Chase 
The charm of a New England seaport—the 
thrilling romance of clipper ships . . . the dis- 
tant glamor of Eastern trade—make this story 
one of singular interest. $2.00 


THREE COMEDIES 


By Louis Evan Shipman 
These comedies bespeak a spirit authentically 
in harmony with a definite tradition of the 
theater which has sustained its charm among 
audiences. $2.50 


FANTASTICA By Robert Nichols 


Three philosophic fables. ‘‘ Very reminiscent 
of Anatole France.’’—The Daily Herald. $2.50 






















THE JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU 
By William Aspenwall Bradley 


The intimate soul record of a woman of genius, 
combining the startling originality of a Marie 
Bashkertseff and the tragic pathos of a Helen 
Keller. $2.50 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCULPTURE By Lorado Taft 


New material and new pictures bring this authori- 
tative history up to the present time. 
Probable Price $7.50 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
LORD MORLEY 


These volumes are a record of a life of strenuous 
intellectual activity, animated by a singular unity 
of purpose and ennobled by one constant ideal— 
a passion for Truth —Times Literary Supplement. 

Each volume, Probable Price $2.50 
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THE MOUSE BIT THE KNOT AND CUT IT LOOSE . 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


From “‘Rootabaga Pigeons,” by Carl Sandburg. 


by Marguerite Curtis,(7) is a gay, spontaneous tale with the 
same freshness in its contents as there is in the book’s quite 
irresistible cover 

“Puzzling Pepita,” by Nina Rhoades, (*) is a story for younger 
girls. Pepita is half-Spanish, and I felt at once her foreign charm. 
Her ignorance of what a bull-fight really was and her sudden 
realization of the sickening horror of it are well portrayed. Her 
monkey, Abdul, is a delightful character, and I was quite sorry 


he had to miss his smoke because Isabel thought it best not to _ 


otter him her father’s pipe. “My father smokes,” she said, “but 
I don’t believe he would like to lend his pipe to a monkey.” 
“Puzzling Pepita” is sure to be a favorite. 

“ Dorothy Dainty’s Castle,” by Amy Brooks, (°) is an innocuous 
tule for small girls. It lacks outstanding merits or demerits. 

‘Action Poems and Plays for Children,” by Nora Archibald 
Smith,(?°) offers material for dramatic and tableau presentation. 
It arrives upon the scene most conveniently for the Christmas season 
and all details of action, costumes, settings and properties are 
clearly given. The illustrations by Anne Merriman Peck are 
also good. 

Mr Beston’s “Starlight Wonder Book”’(") is just as alluring as 
its title indicates. Every story is a gleaming, merrily twinkling, 
wonder tale, but “The Wood Beyond the World” is my favorite 
with “The Two Millers” running a close second. Maurice 
Day, who has illustrated the book, has quite caught the author’s 
spirit. 





(7) Brntt-BELINDA. 
Cudlipp Grosvenor. 


By Marguerite Curtis. Frontispiece by Thelma 
198 pages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 
(°) Puzziinc Peprra. By Nina Rhoades. Illustrated by Elizabeth 


Withington. 325 pages. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50, 
(°) Dororay Datnry’s Castiz. By Amy Brooks. Illustrated by 
the author. 242 pages. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


By Nora Archibald 
New York: 


(0) Actron Poems AND PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
Smith. Illustrated by Anne Merriman Peck. 169 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2. 


(*) Tae Srarticut Wonper Boox. By Henry B. Beston. II- 
lustrated by Maurice Day. 263 pages. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $3. 


“The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy Tales from the Old 
French,” retold by A. T. Quiller-Couch, (”) and “Stories from 
Hans Andersen,”("*) are beautiful books, both illustrated by 
Edmund Dulac. These stories will always be popular, and to 
have them illustrated so exquisitely will be a source of joy to 
those who wish to give “something really nice in the way of a 
book.” Imaginative children will appreciate the pictures more 
than children who crave the obvious, and there are many of these 
“imaginative” children. They live in little worlds of their own, 
and not only will they read the stories these pictures illustrate, 
but they will make up stories of their own around many of these 
colorful representations of artistic fancy. 

A gay book for small children is “The Pied Piper in Pudding 
Lane,” by Sarah Addington, (“) but I can not help wishing that the 
author would turn her attention to new characters, for she writes 
with apparent ease and she has imagination. There is something 
a little confusing about all these old characters brought into new 
surroundings and mingling together with so much community 
spirit. 

“ Adventures in the Old Woman’s Shoe,” by Maude Radford 
Warren and Eve Davenport,(*)—a most attractive book in ap- 
pearance—also introduces old character favorites. A number of 
Mother Goose stories are retold, but with additions which are 
not found in the original. Thus they lose their familiar and 
time-tested climaxes, and destroy the dramatically complete 
quality of the Mother Goose characters. Nor do I care for the 
children in this book to whom these stories are told. They “ran 
laughing and talking to bed” right after having heard the story 
of Cock Robin. Poor Cock Robin! Your untimely end deserved 
at least a moment’s regret. 

“The Tale of the Enchanted Bunnies,” by Ruth Sawyer,(*) 
would doubtless interest children in Boston, for this book relates 
in fairy fashion the histories of a collection of toy bunnies to be 
found there. But it is not so enchanting as its title. At the end 
the Lady Rabbit, who had been listening to the children’s account 
of their visit to the “Top o’ the World,” said, “Oh, my dears, 
I wish I might have been little and gone, too.” In that sentence, 
curiously enough, is to be found the trouble with the whole book. 
The author has not succeeded in reaching the childhood-land. 

“The Kitchen Porch,” by George Philip Krapp,(“) is a perfect 
example of a real book for children. The little red hen is one of 
the most engaging characters I have met in a long time. One is 
completely captivated by her. Her observations, her amuse- 
ments, her adventures, her romance and her own delightful brood 
of chicks, Good Cook, Watch Dog, Silversides the fish, all con- - 
tribute their share to this interesting, simple and charming story. 

I wish Children’s Book Week “ Many happy returns,” and may 
there be as many good books in the years to come as are being 
brought out this season! 





Mary GraHamM BoNNER 





(2) Tae SLEEPING BEAUTY AND OTHER Farry TALES FROM THE OLD 
Frencu. Retold by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac. 227 pages. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 


(3) SrorteS FROM Hans ANDERSEN. Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. 
249 pages. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 


(4) Tue Prep Preer in Puppine Lanse. By Sarah Addington. II- 
lustrated by Gertrude A. Kay. 97 pages. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2. 

(5) ADVENTURES IN THE OLD WoMAN’s SHor. By Maude Radford 
Warren and Eve Davenport. Illustrated by Charles A. Federer. 309 
pages. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

(8) Toe Tate oF THE ENCHANTED Bunnies. By Ruth Sawyer. 
Illustrated. 138 pages. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


(7) Tur Kircnen Porcu. By George Philip Krapp. Illustrated by 
Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 165 pages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


“Van Tassel and Big Bill” is the title of a book of short stories 
of political life in New York to be published this fall by Scrib- 
ners. The author is Henry H. Curran, who has been an Alder- 
man, a Borough President and a candidate for Mayor of New 
York, and who is now Commissioner of Immigration. 
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With the Makers of Books in America 


VII. 


be an unworthy act to neglect the part which the bookstore 

played in fostering the literary tradition of that) cityeneLt 
would be more than unworthy, it would be incompetent: for the 
two notable publishing houses of Boston not only evolved from 
bookstores, but each developed its respective and divergent policy 
along paths already determined by the individuality of the book- 
stores from which they originated. In this sense, Little, Brown & 
Co. and the Houghton Mifflin 
Company could never be called 
rivals. 

It happened that at one time 
these bookstores occupied 
diagonal corners on Washington 
Street, and during those early 
years of the nineteenth century 
each of the shops was patronized 
by its own particular group of 
customers. The Old Corner 
Bookstore, which later became 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
was the gathering place of the 
Hawthorne- Longfellow-Emerson 
coterie, while the shop of Little, 
Brown & Co., which more or less 
specialized in legal publications, 
naturally afforded a fertile brows- 
ing ground for the more legally 
inclined litterateurs, such as 
Daniel Webster, Chancellor Kent, 
Chief Justice Story, and Rufus 
Choate. i 

It is easy to see how from these 
nuclei the two present-day pub- 
lishing houses derived the fig- 
ments which enabled them to 
supplement each other in the 
shaping of the New England 
literary tradition. 

But the history of Little, Brown 
& Co. begins long before the days 
of the Old Corner Bookstore. It 
begins, in fact, in the eighteenth 
century—in 1784, to be exact— 
when Ebenezer Battelle opened his book-shop on Marlborough 
Street. The business changed hands several times, passing into 
the ownership of Samuel Cabot, and then, in 1797, under the 
management of William P. and Lemuel Blake, it ventured on the 
business of publishing as well as selling books. This makes the 
present firm of Little, Brown & Co. one of the oldest publishing 
houses in the country, and the oldest, in both branches of the 
business, of the Boston publishers. 

In 1827 the firm became Hilliard, Gray & Co., and this designa- 
tion remained until ten years later, when the present firm was 
established. Both Charles C. Little and William Brown received 
their training in the book business under Hilliard. Little came 
into the firm as a clerk, while Brown had at one time conducted 


I N RECOUNTING the history of publishing in Boston, it would 


PRESENT HOME OF LITTLE, 


the University Bookstore at Cambridge, where Hilliard was the 


senior partner. 

The immediate success which accompanied the reorganization 
of the firm under Little and Brown was due in a large measure to 
the former’s acute judgment. It was he who expanded the legal 
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BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


The House of Little, Brown 


aspect of the bookstore into the publishing business, and under his 
direction the law department brought out the works of Justice 
Story and of such noted authorities on English law as Kent, 
Blackstone, and Coke. 

But the first great publishing achievements of Little, Brown & 
Co. were made in the early years of the nineteenth century, when 
Jared Sparks’s “ Works of Benjamin Franklin” was brought out. 
This was followed by the twenty-five volumes of his library of 
American biography. The pres- 
tige of having sponsored such 
historical works made it fitting 
that this firm should follow up, at 
a later date, with the works of the 
great American historian, Francis 
Parkman. Sparks’s works, how- 
ever, were not the sole publica- 
tions of distinction which Little, 
Brown published at that time, 
for their list also included the 
works of John Adams, Edward 
Everett, Daniel Webster, and 
Bancroft’s ten-volume history of 
the United States. 

While Little was busying him- 
self at home with the building up 
of a list of distinguished and 
weighty titles, Brown, who had 
charge of the foreign importa- 
tions, did some extraordinarily 
successful things with the English 
classics. At that period the 









we I \ Nh country was struggling to recover 
oe CHAN from an inundation of cheap paper 
i iid rn iA tr t\ reprints of the great English 

ee ee writers which had been at first 


i 
we eagerly bought up by the public 
for their cultural content, as 
Brown correctly assumed, rather 
than for their esthetic appeal. 
He made arrangements with En- 
glish publishers to import good 
editions of their authors for the 
American market which were put 
on sale at little over the cost of 
paper and printing. The courage of this enterprise proved well 
justified. Americans, it turned out, really appreciated good-looking 
books, and the result was, as J. C. Derby has observed, that Little, 
Brown & Co. rightfully achieved the credit for having created the 
market in this country for the best editions of English literature. 
It was not until many years later, however, that the firm took 
its inevitable excursion into the field of fiction publishing— 
inevitable because the steady growth of business was bound to 
lead to wider activities. Every one knows the astonishing success 
which met the publication of the Hutchinson book, “If Winter 
Comes”; but before this, in 1896, the firm met with a similarly 
sensational triumph in the publication of the novels of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, which were introduced to American readers*through 
the translations of Jeremiah Curtin. When “Quo Vadis” was 
brought out it attained within two years a sale of three-quarters of 
a million copies, in editions ranging in price from twenty-five cents 
to two dollars. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The Spirit of Childhood 


ONGE UPON A TIME 


* * when you were little 


* * * the stories that were told you * * * and the stories 


that you read. * * * 
* 


* * Do you remember 
thought * = * 7 * 


Now * * * there is an end of dreaming 
* * * but the dreams go on * * 


* 


went far to make you what you are 
* * the big thoughts that you 
and the dreams you dreamed * 


* + * 
* * * perhaps 
* *& * X your 


in other minds 


children * * * Eyes wide open * * * wonderin’ abou 


the world * * * and fairies 
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Ln This Month's 


Luther Nichols 


There must be classes. . . . The difference was inevitable, theorize 
as you chose. But the thing to do was for the classes to let each 
other alone; nothing was wrong with the system, but something 
might be monstrously wrong with the individuals. 


ERE, in a few words, is the theme of Mrs. Watts’s new 





novel—a story of the ruin which came upon Luther 

Nichols when he was brought into contact with mem- 
bers of a class different from his own, a class, one woman of which 
amused herself by experimenting on his emotions, that she might 
see in what way and to what extent his reactions would be unlike 
those of the men to whom she was accustomed. Luther had no 
chance whatever against Juliet Ordway, armed at all points with 
weapons he did not know how to meet or counter, of whose very 
existence he was often ignorant. Pathetically enough, he fancied 
himself a conqueror on the verge of triumph; and he was in truth 
only a puppet, dancing on the strings a girl pulled, jerked this 
way and that by one who merely wished to see what response she 
could evoke from this member of a class that was “ different.” 

Not that Luther Nichols is a puppet in the usual sense; on the 
contrary, he is a very real person, with an environment as real as 
he. An American boy of German descent, born on a truck- 
farm in the Ohio Valley, with little education and less imagination, 
he drifts along through life, good-humored, priding himself on 
a certain shrewdness, unambitious, not caring very much for 
anything or anybody, with the possible exception of his big, slow-_ 
witted, generous friend, Roy McArdle. It was simply because 
it happened that way, because it was the obvious, easiest thing to 
do, that he sought employment in the garage run by a family 
friend, Emil Schulte. It was the same easy yielding to circum- 
stances that brought about his marriage to Ellie Siefert. And he 
might have slipt along into old age easily and comfortably 
enough, had he not been tall and good-looking, and possest a 
kind of flair for what Emil Schulte called “niftiness.” 

It was this which made him learn to carry himself well, and to 
salute smartly. The army training he received during the war 
emphasized this “classiness” of his, and then came the employ- 
ment as a private chauffeur, which brought him into contact with 
a kind of civilization he had never known, and which he liked 
immensely: “He had grown so used to big, costly houses, hordes 
of well-appointed, stylishly mannered servants, loose spending, 
gossip, gaiety, newspaper mention, that any other, less spectacu- 
lar way of life did not interest him.”” Some of us will be inclined 
to regret that Mrs. Watts has not emphasized this part of her 
theme rather more, developing it simply and without the complica- 
tions introduced by the wiles of Juliet Ordway—an American 
“Countess Julie.” The situation is one which the average Amer- 
ican novelist is inclined to shirk, since to admit that there exists 
well-defined classes here in these United States is by no means 
a popular thing to do, and it seems rather a pity that it should be 
entangled in this novel with a kind of perversity which, tho it 
undoubtedly occurs, is a thing apart. But in many ways Mrs. 


Watts has managed her contrasts admirably, especially in the 


interview between poor Ellie and Mr. Ordway, when, in reply to 
her tirades: ‘‘ He spoke with the courtesy that builds a stone wall 


in a moment; and Ellie, in victory, knew herself defeated . . . 
this manly and unaffected good-breeding somehow turned aside 
every weapon in her poor arsenal.” 

In this, as in ber other novels, it is with the delineation of 


character that Mrs. Watts most evidently and effectively scores. 
Ellie is at once individual and a type—the shrewd, hard-headed 


fiction Library 


business woman, whose weakness is her infatuation for the husband 
who cares little or nothing for her, and of whom she is furiously 
jealous. Equally well done is the unlucky Joe Ordway, whose 
fate it was to be always ne&ligible. He is a type we meet more 
often in real life than in books, and Mrs. Watts has drawn him 
with a sympathy and fidelity which give him the interest he could 
not have for any superficial acquaintance. She shows us the 
workings of his mind, and because we see them so clearly we are 
able to give him more of liking and attention than he ever received 
from any of the people he met, or even from his own family. 
There is not more convincing proof of a novelist’s gift than this 
ability to take a dull, weak, commonplace or ineffective character, 
and by force of insight, understanding, and the power to repro- 
duce what has been seen and understood, make that character 
interesting to the reader. . 
More conventional and easier of interpretation, but no less real, 
are Emil Schulte, the tolerant, worldly-wise owner of the garage 
where Luther worked, who always managed to prosper, and whose 
remarks are well worth quoting, did space permit, and the mem- 
bers of Luther’s family, especially his bustling, hectoring, yet 
kindly mother. The book is slow in getting started; Mrs. Watts 
always prepares her groundwork thoroughly, and in this instance 
she has prepared it a little too thoroughly before actually gomg 
to work on the theme of her novel. But the book is interesting, 
well written, and presents questions which are too often ignored 
by our modern American novelists. | Louise MAUNSELL FIELD. 


~ Luruer Nicuois. By Mary S. Watts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2. 





Cross-Sections 


HIRTEEN is a lucky number for the reader when it is at- 

tached to one of Julian Street’s books. “ Cross-Sections”’ 
is his thirteenth, and is, next to “ Rita Coventry,” the most inter- 
esting so far. Each of the stories included in the volume is a 
clear-cut bit of writing, neat in its characterization, swift of action, 
and with a colorful setting which is not only convincing, but satis- 
fying in the artistic sense as well. The stories are built each about 
some one personality, and in the more satirical of the skits, the 
chief character represents a well-known type in an equally familiar 
setting. The plots are well carpentered, tho coincidence some- 
times takes longer strides than one expects in his own affairs. 
Vengeance overtakes a carping husband or a domineering mother 
almost too aptly. The very fate which one would have chosen 
for the villain descends upon him and guillotines him neatly at 
the moment known as psychological. 

The first story, “Living up to Letchwood,” does no more than 
change the names of a few people of popular renown and then 
give them a logical and amusing dose of consequences. The fun 
is less rollicking than Leacock’s, and the points of satire are whit- 
tled more sharply. “A Voice in the Hall” hoists a vengeful- 
minded spiritist with her own petard. “The Jazz Baby” ap- 
plies some glove-fitting epithets to the jazz-afflicted young people 
of both sexes. “Hands” reveals, through three characters, the 
growth of an artist’s soul; “The Bird of Servia”’ might be called 
an allegory. “The Lost Columbine” and “The Englishman” do 
not go beyond character studies, while “The Silk Hat” takes 
a savage fling at sensational newspapers. 

Then, best of all, there is “The Bride of Boreas,” a little drama 
from the old text that an artist should not marry. It is not merely ~ 
a satire on Greenwich Village, it is a brilliant little play, comedy 
or tragedy, according as your sympathies run. When the young 
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Houghton Mifflin Co. 


MY GARDEN OF MEMORY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Mrs. Wiggin’s own story of her rise from obscurity to world-wide fame, and of her active 
and joyous life rich in accomplishment and in enduring friendships with celebrated men and 
women. Her life and her work, both ending together, are summed up in this crowning book of 


her long literary career. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN 
ANGIE NT EG YET 
W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Daily life, art, fashions, etc., vividly 
described. $2.00 
GROUPS AND 
COURIERS 


Frances Lester Warner 


Sprightly sketches of family life by the author of 
“Endicott and 1” and “Life’s Minor Collisions.” $1.75 





MRS. WIGGIN 


THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


Bliss Perry 
Anew volume of literary essays on such subjects as Poetry 
and Progress, Dana’s “ Magical Chance,” Emerson’s Sav- 
$2.00 


ings Bank, Wilson as a Man of Letters, etc. 


THE CHEERFUL 
GIVER 
Samuel McChord Crothers 


This new and delightful collection of 
essays includes “Satan Among the 
Biographers,” “New Poets and Poets 
Not so New,” “The Laboratory 
Method in Morals,” etc. $2.00 


pT MAGICAL 






SILK 


Illustrated. $5.00 
FORTUNE'S 
FOOL 


Rafael Sabatini 


Booklovers 


Two books that have 
captured the minds 
and imaginations of 
the American public 
this year are DAM- 


“Continuous excitement.” — 
Boston Transcript. “A master- 
piece.” —Indianapolis Times. “1 
did not know that anyone today 
could write so glorious a tale.” — 
Chicago Post. 


BANNER OF THE BULL 


Rafael Sabatini 


AGED Sous by 
Gamaliel Bradford 
and THE DANCE OF 
LirE by Havelock 
Ellis. Dowt fail 
to read them. 





Three stirring episodes in the life of Caesar Borgia; a 
thrilling and splendidly colored book. $2.00 


HARILEK 
“Ganpat” 


The thrilling adventures of three men 
who find in remote Asia a land long 
lost to civilization. $2.00 


JIBBY JONES 
Ellis Parker Butler 


A story of happy-go-lucky boy life 
on the Mississippi by the author of 








CHANCE 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


Eight essays that will open new vistas 
to the reader and point out roads 
of escape from the commonplace and 
the conventional. $1.75 


GINILIZA TION AND 
THE MICROBE 


Arthur I. Kendall 
A popular but authoritative study of 


a fascinating subject. $2.50 
FRIENDS 
The Piper OF MY 


a periodical devoted 
to our books and 
authors, will be sent 
request. 
Mifflin 
Park St., 


An outdoor 


free on 
Houghton 


lore. 
Go. m2 
Boston. 


This intimate diary of the General in command of the American forces 
document of the first historical importance, illuminating from within t 


Europe. 


LIFE AS AN INDIAN 
James Willard Schultz 


book of absorbing 
interest and a treasury of tribal 
Illustrated. 


MY RHINELAND JOURNAL 





Samuel Merwin 





How Jan Po journeyed across 
the rim of the known world to 
a land where ruled Roxanna, the 
alluring queen of Balk; how he 
was troubled by the madness of 
love, and of the marvelous 
adventures that came to him 
unbidden. 


A tale of Ancient China, of 
flaming romance, and of strange 
deeds in the days when the world 
was young. Frontispiece in full 
color by Wyeth. $2.00 







































$3.00 nating game.” 


General Henry T. Allen 


“Swatty” and “ Pigs is Pigs.” 


$2.00 


THE ORANGE 
DEWAN 


Valentine Williams 
“One of the best mystery stories of 


the year.” 


Man with the Club Foot.” 


THE EPIC OF GOLF 
Clinton Scollard 

The story in verse of the making of a 

$2.00 


golf enthusiast. 


SNYDER’S 


MA-JUNG MANUAL 
Standardizes the scoring and method 
of play. Called by Robert F. Foster 
“the best elucidation of this fasci- 
Ijlustrated. 


$2.00 


By the author of ‘The 


$2.00 





pa ee 
GENERAL ALLEN 


on the Rhine is a unique 
he political situation in 


Illustrated. $6.00 
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poet, Noel, carries off the bewildered and fascinated Hilda from 
her comfortable, small-town setting, and sets her down in a two- 
room Greenwich Village flat, he proceeds to show her the inside 
of his character, the cords and wires of his magnetism, the in- 
completeness of his idea of partnership. Her own reaction reveals 
as unlovely a side of her unimaginative, affectionate, dependent 
nature. Both Hilda and Noel are charming young people—apart; 
but the north wind and a kitten could not find less in common to 
last them a lifetime. So Mr. Street calls on his ally of cireum- 
stance to produce a happy ending with a sting in it. 

Julian Street in his present phase is so up to the minute that 
some of the interest of his satires and situations must inevitably 
evaporate when the minute has passed. One may predict, how- 
ever, that his final niche will be somewhere between Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s and Harry Leon Wilson’s—not quite half-way between, 
but a few inches nearer to the latter. HeEvEN Ives Gitcurist. 





Cross-Sections. By Julian Street. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page Co. 314 pages. $2. 


Love and Life 


YNNETH FREAR comes almost as an outsider into the 
old, deep-rooted, conservative New York setting, which she 
finds unwholesome. But under the gentle urging of its quiet 
luxury she begins to develop into something that promises to be 
more healthy than her cousins, Valerie and Lisa. These two, in 
their meanness and vindictiveness toward each other, are ex- 
tremely unpleasant characters in Miss Field’s new novel. Lisa 
is vivid, and at times pathetic in her insistence on making life, 
which, in the person of Valerie, has treated her badly, as unhappy 
as possible for herself and those closely connected with her. 
The scene on her wedding day between herself, her husband and 
Valerie is memorably unpleasant. 

Glimpses are given of the life of the younger set, emerging from 
the control of the “old New York family” tradition. When 
Lynneth leaves the shelters of this adopted home on Washington 
Square North and the social life which that allowed her, for the 
slightly harsher world of business, she joins Joan, who is a differ- 
ent, not to say, advanced, woman, according to the standards of 
the “old aristocracy.” The world of the book-shop she works in 
is pictured as a small one, but Joan is a large person and one who, 
the reader feels, has a still larger personality than is given in the 
confines of the book. When love comes beautifully and swiftly to 


Lynneth she is transported, as happy lovers are, to a heaven of her- 


own. Then, when death comes swiftly to her adored husband, she tries 
still to stay in that heaven, and it is something very difficult to do. 

There are some who will say that her belief that love can deny 
death and time is a beautiful one, and there are those who will 
say if it is thrust too strongly into the foreground of one’s life and 
all one’s relationships, it may be a form of selfishness. Perhaps 
it all depends on how good a working belief it is for the one who 
still lives. Lynneth is pictured as striving very hard to make it 
a reality; indeed, it is the controlling force of the rest of her life, 
so much so that she dwells apart in spirit from those who are liv- 
ing and loving and struggling about her. A second lover receives 
scant consideration. The reader wonders if she will continue on 
the lonely road she has chosen, without home and children, which 
seem her natural environment. To this reviewer it seems that 
Lynneth is too concerned with the tangible, worded belief in the 
enduring quality of love, and not so much with the reality of the 
enduring influence of love on one’s life. As the book becomes 
less a story than the expression of a belief, it becomes a less en- 
duriag and vital piece of work. 

The novel has atmosphere, and its word-pictures of various 
parts of New York are the work of one who knows the city well. 
The writing, of course, is good, as readers of Louise Maunsell 
Field’s fiction-reviews would expect, and the sincerity of the au- 
thor commands respect. Dignity and poise, conservative quali- 
ties, are maintained throughout. ELIZABETH STEAD TABER. 


By Louise Maunsell Field. New York: E. P. Dutton 





LOVE AND LIFE. 
& Co. 


Feet of Clay 


OST of the elements of popular success have been achieved 

by Margaretta Tuttle in “Feet of Clay,” and have been 

combined into a better story than is often possible where these 

elements are lavishly and candidly employed. Tho quite inno- 

cent of any literary quality, and unashamedly sentimental from 
start to finish, it is not, except occasionally, dreary reading. 

The tale begins in Springfield, Ohio, and ends in New York, 
and from beginning to end is violently emotional, with passions 
torn to tatters in almost every chapter. There is, now and then, 
an amusing conversation of the more unsophisticated variety, 
and there is enough well managed detail to create a degree of 
atmosphere. In spite of a young man who is given to quoting 
Rossetti and presenting little green books to the young ladies 
whom he admires, the Ohio chapters are fairly vivid, and the 
milieu shifts from there to the Atlantic seaboard by means of the 
sudden widowhood of Mrs. Loring, mother of Amy, whose story 
is the main theme. After a period during which Mrs. Loring 
occupies the rather ambiguous position of housekeeper and 
chaperon in the summer home of Anthony Channing and his 
children, her marriage to her employer brings about an important 
decision for Amy. Considering the extreme youth of the latter, 
she proves herself almost abnormally independent in this crisis. 
But that is quite as it should be, for this is a tale of saints and 
villains, of delightfully wicked, heartless women (notably the 
mother of the heroine), of brave, chivalrous young men, and of 
a maiden who, because of the height of her own ideals, manages 
to be almost always in distress. Her distress, it must be said, 
is more appealing at that than some of the mid-Western psycho- 
analytical distresses which have attempted art and failed. There 
is a tense ending, preceded by a death scene in which “shadowed 
wings”’ with “silver strands” are among the accessories, and vir- 
tue is suitably—no, magnificently—rewarded by countless mil- 
lions from a bachelor uncle, to be used chiefly for the benefit of 
mankind. And we are really pleased when Amy and her young 
man are made happy, for they have amused us as often, and an- 
noyed us as seldom, as is possible in a novel of this kind. ; 











Fret or Cray. By Margaretta Tuttle. 368 pages. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 


Ponjola 


+ ONJOLA,” it would seem, is the South African name for 

whisky, or, perhaps, for alcoholic drinks in general. At any 
rate, the consumption of this fluid is, if we may believe Cynthia 
Stockley, the chief industry of Rhodesia. There are farms and 
gold mines, it is true, but these are mere side-issues to which the 
men of the country devote what little time they can spare from 
their drinking. 

The story tells of two broken lives and how they were mended. 
Lundi Druro has attained the proud preeminence of being the 
hardest drinker in Rhodesia, but it is not drink that has ruined 
him. The woman he loved has played him false, and Druro is 
trying to drink himself to death. It is a slow process, but fairly 
certain if one perseveres, and Druro is not one to do things by 
halves. The other victim of misfortune is a titled English girl 
who, by reason of a chain of circumstances apparently discredit- 
able to her, has found it necessary to conceal her identity. She 
comes to Rhodesia disguised as a man, meets Lundi Druro, and 
undertakes to save him from himself. Her adventures on the 
veld in company with the rough miners and prospectors and her 
self-effacing efforts in Druro’s behalf form the plot of the 
story. 

The author has made a curious slip in her account of the mur- 
der trial, where the attorney for the defense refuses to put the 
defendant on the witness stand, and then, in his summing up, 
refers to evidence which has not been produced in court and 
which could not have been given by any one but the defendant. 
However, since the verdict is all that could be desired, this is a 
matter of minor importance. What is more to the point is that, 
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with the trial over, every man in the court-room is free once more 
to resume his favorite occupation of “flattening’”’ whiskies and 
sodas. But this time Druro will not be with them, for he has 
quit drinking. What a blow to the ponjola industry that will be! 





Ponyota. By Cynthia Stockley. 362 New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


pages. 


Family 

NCESTOR WORSHIP as practised in New England is the 
theme of the novel “Family,” by Wayland Wells Williams. 
Nathan Deere has imbibed family traditions with his mother’s 
milk and has been made to feel that it is his duty to live up to 
them. His great-grandfather, who was the most distinguished 
of the line, had been Governor, Senator and Cabinet Member, 
and Nathan’s widowed mother intends that her son shall go 
equally far, if not farther. But when Nathan’s mother attempts 
to influence his choice of a wife, he rebels and chooses for him- 

self, going outside the select circle of the “first families.” 

After the marriage a long struggle ensues between the elder 
Mrs. Deere and. the younger. Nathan has already begun to 
practise law, and he now makes a modest beginning in politics. 
But his wife knows that neither law nor politics is his true voca- 
tion. She tries to make him see that he would be happier if he 
would follow his real bent, but family tradition, as represented by 
Nathan’s mother, is too strong. The author aptly likens the 
struggle between wife and mother to a chess-game between a 
novice and an experienced player. The advantage is all with the 
veteran, and it seems almost certain that she will win. For- 
tunately, Uncle John, who is not a Deere, but a Joblin, and who 
has very little respect for ancestral tradition, comes along and, 
metaphorically speaking, kicks over the chess-board. 

Mr. Williams has succeeded admirably in creating an atmos- 
phere of hide-bound family tradition and of that form of snobbery 
which consists in ignoring the existence of people who “do not 
belong.” Before the story is ended, the reader is quite ready to 
exclaim, with one of the characters, “ Ancestors be damned!” 

Famity. By Wayland Wells Williams. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 


307 pages. New York: 


Mystery and Tricks of the Law 


WO novels by J. S. Fletcher and a book of short stories by 

Arthur Train! Who wouldn’t be a book reviewer? To be 
sure, it is not every day one has such luck. There are times 
when one must be content with much less palatable fare. 

Unlike most writers of mystery tales, Mr. Fletcher does not 
make his detectives supermen, or at least he has not done so in 
“The Markenmore Mystery” and “Rippling Ruby.” There are 
detectives in both these stories, but in neither one do they suc- 
ceed in solving the mystery before the reader does. They are 
not able to deduce from a waistcoat button or a pinch of cigar 
ashes the height and weight of a criminal and the color of his eyes. 
It is quite probable, however, that they are fair representatives 
of the Criminal Investigation Department at Scotland Yard; 
and it is more than likely that Scotland Yard would be stumped 
if it were ever set the task of unraveling a J. S. Fletcher mystery. 

In “The Markenmore Mystery” Guy Markenmore returns to 
his old home after an absence of seven years, during which time 
he has held no communication with any member of the family. 
He remains in the house but a few moments, seeing only his 
brother and sister and the butler, Braxfield. He refuses to see 
his father or to permit his presence to be made known to him, 
altho the latter is on his deathbed. Early the next morning Guy’s 
body is found in an abandoned chalk-pit. He has been shot 
through the head, but no weapon is found. There are clues 
a-plenty, but they all seem to lead in different directions. The 
final revelation, when it does come, is a complete surprize. 

“Rippling Ruby” takes its name from a race-horse that figures 
in the story. James Cranage, a young and unsuccessful actor, 


finds himself out of a job and out of money. He is offered a 
sovereign to deliver a message to the proprietor of a certain shop. 
in Portsmouth. By undertaking this commission he involves 
himself in a series of strange and perilous adventures. Four 
murders are committed, the victim being in each case a person | 
connected with the enterprise with which the message has to do. | 
Cranage’s connection with the case becoming known, he is ques- 
tioned by the detectives, but is able to give them very little help. 
Cranage has, in the meantime, found employment as private secre- 
tary to Lady Renardsmere, the owner of Rippling Ruby. She is 
a former actress, very eccentric and rich enough to indulge her 
two hobbies, racing and collecting precious stones. Certain 
strange happenings lead Cranage to believe that Lady Renards- 
mere has become involved in the chain of events beginning with his 
delivery of the message in Portsmouth. He confides his sus- 
picions to Reggie Manson, who is training Rippling Ruby for the 
Derby, and who proves a sympathetic and helpful adviser. The 
story comes to a dramatic close with the running of the Derby. 
Both in “The Markenmore Mystery” and in “Rippling Ruby” 
Mr. Fletcher has succeeded not only in sustaining the mystery 
interest to the end, but also in creating characters that live and 
breathe like real human beings. 

The stories which Mr. Arthur Train has collected under the 
title “Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt” do not come under the head of de- 
tective fiction. They are episodes in the career of Mr. Tutt, 
that delightfully chivalrous old lawyer who is familiar to the 
readers of Mr. Train’s earlier books. Mr. Tutt has a passion for 
championing the cause of the under-dog, and when he finds the 
law of the land arrayed on the side of the oppressor, he does not 
hesitate to resort to the tricks of his profession in order to serve 
the ends of justice. And he has some very ingenious tricks at 
his command. In the*opening story, “The Bloodhound,” an 
innocent man who is unfortunate enough to have a prison-record 
is being “framed” by the Assistant District Attorney at the 
behest of a political boss. The prosecutor follows the not unta- 
miliar tactics of asking the defendant questions which, no matter 
how he answers them, will give the jury the impression that he is 
a desperate character. Mr. Tutt awaits a favorable opportunity, 
puts the prosecutor on the witness stand, and gives him a dose of 
his own medicine to such good effect that the case against the 
defendant falls flat. Another particularly satisfactory story is 
“Saving His Face,” in which Mr. Tutt digs up a forgotten statute 
and uses it to deflate a pompous old windbag who considers him- 
self above the law. But all the stories are so good that it is 
useless to try to select the best. Mr. Train deserves the thanks of 
the community for creating such an unusual lawyer as Mr. 
Ephraim Tutt. 





THe MARKENMORE MysTERY. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

Riverine Rupy. By J.S. Fletcher. 325 pages. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Tur, Tur! Mr. Turr. By Arthur Train. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2. 


By J. S. Fletcher. 320 pages. 


New York: G. P. 


315 pages. New York: 


Jeeves 


[; MAY be true that aman can never be a hero to his valet, 

but a valet, if he chances to be such a one as Jeeves, can easily 
bea hero to his master. For Jeeves, as his master, Bertie Wooster, 
so eloquently expresses it, is “a most amazing cove.” He is all 
that a perfect valet should be, and he is more. He is guide, phi- 
losopher and friend to Bertie, who frequently needs his services 
in all these capacities. Bertie is no intellectual giant, but it may 
be said to his credit that he is wise enough to lean heavily on 
Jeeves in time of need. Jeeves advises Bertie not only in such 
matters as what to wear and when to wear it, but on weightier 
probiems connected with horse-racing and love. 

Even Bertie’s friends share in the services of this prince of 
valets, for it is Jeeves who comes to the rescue when Bingo Little 
falls in love with a waitress and wishes to soften the heart of 
his uncle, upon whose generosity his livelihood depends. In this 
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instance, however, Jeeves is not entirely unselfish. 
own reasons for wishing to convert old Mortimer Little to the 
idea that difference in social station should be no bar to the 
uniting in matrimony of two hearts that beat as one. And while 
the outcome is not precisely what Bingo has anticipated, it is 
probably better so. 

Jeeves is something of a tyrant, too. 


Wo betide Bertie 


Wooster if he ventures to wear a tie or a pair of socks of which — 


the valet disapproves. Until the offending garment is discarded 


for good and all, Jeeves remains a valet and nothing more. Dis- | 


cipline must be maintained, and Jeeves knows how to maintain it. 

The book is a series of episodes in which the valet extricates 
Bertie and his friend Bingo from one predicament after another. 
It was written evidently with but one purpose in view—to make 
the reader laugh, and there can be no questioning the fact that it 
accomplishes that purpose. 





By P. G. Wodehouse. 


$2. 


JEEVES. 
Doran Co. 


288 pages. New York: George H. 


The Black Parrot 


HE Far East is, to our western eyes, so mysterious in itself 

that it forms an ideal background for a story of mystery, 
romance and adventure such as “The Black Parrot.” In such a 
setting anything can happen—nothing seems improbable. The 
plot of Mr. Hervey’s novel centers about an American girl who 
bears the unusual name of Lhassa Camber. From childhood she 
has felt an irresistible desire to visit Asia, and when her last 
remaining relative dies, she yields to this desire, traveling alone 
except for the companionship of a Filipino servant. She goes in 
search of adventure and romance, and she finds both in full 
measure. At Singapore she meets Captain Remy Barthélemy 
of the French Annamite Army. It is he who first tells her the 
strange story of the Black Parrot. The man who first bore that 
name died under the guillotine at Cayenne, but his name lives 
on, and so do the activities of the Black Parrot. 

At Bangkok, Dr. Garth, an old friend of Lhassa’s grandfather, 
is murdered. The police suspect a servant who has disappeared, 
but Lhassa has reason to believe that the crime is the work of 
the Black Parrot. She goes to Saigon in search of the murderer, 
and then, against her will, to Borneo. Here she is the guest of 


Stephen Conquest, who calls himself the Rajah of Kawaras. In | 


his employ are two white men, Garon and Salazar. From the 
time of her arrival at Kawaras Lhassa becomes involved in a 
series of swift and perilous adventures which culminate in the 
clearing up of the mystery of the Black Parrot. 

The author has succeeded to an extraordinary degree in cap- 
turing the charm and mystery of the Orient and in delineating 
characters whose apparently contradictory traits keep the 
reader in suspense until the very end. The action of the story 


never slows up, and the mystery remains a mystery until the 


final chapter. 





Tur Buack PARROT. New York: 


The Century Co. $1.90. 


By Harry Hervey. 337 pages. 


The Enchanted Garden 


ENRY JAMES FORMAN, author of “The Man Who 
Lived in a Shoe,” has gone far afield for the setting and 
theme of his latest book. “The Enchanted Garden” is a sea-yarn 
compounded of a shipwreck, a bit of exciting villainy, tropical 
islands, an irate parent determined to marry his daughter to the 
wrong man (a la cinematograph), and a lad in search of experience. 
The tale opens on the wharves of Boston town, where Roderic 
Whitford, a youth who has barely shaken the dust of his teens 
from off his restless feet, is looking for a vessel in which to ship 
before the mast. He has decided to turn his back on women in 
general and to fit himself for the noble pursuit of manhood. After 
being refused by a number of ship-masters he is finally accepted 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Plan for Christmas NOW! 


Each book described here was selected with 
Christmas giving specially in mind. Your 
bookseller has each or can get it for you 
promptly. Write us, however, for a free, 
postpaid, 4o page pamphlet (cover in full 
colors) describing all our new and recent 
publications. 


MY LONG LIFE IN MUSIC 


By LEOPOLD AUER 





More than the memoirs of a great master of the violin—an en- 
grossing record of an unusually rich and varied life. Professor 
Auer paints intimate pictures of the great figures of two genera- 
tions in the great centers of Europe. He narrates vividly his 
experiences in the Paris of Napoleon III, at the courts of Russia, 
in a London home frequented by Gladstone, Disraeli and Edward 
VII, and in the private reception halls of Abdul Hamid II. 47 
portraits. $5.00 












SHACKLETON’S 
LAST VOYAGE 


By COMMANDER FRANK WILD 


This impressive story of Shackleton’s last journey to the far 
South is taken directly from the Official Journal and Private Diary 
kept by Dr. A. H. Macklin and is written by the man who took 
over the command of the Expedition at Sir Ernest’s death— 


Commander Wild. Over roo illustrations. $10.00 



















EVERYBODY’S 
COMPLETE ETIQUETTE 


By ELLIN CRAVEN LEARNED 


Every phase of etiquette thoroughly discussed. Instead of 
a mass of rules to be learned by heart, Mrs. Learned points out 
the why of good manners so logically that doing the right thing at 
the right time in the right way becomes natural. Only $2.50 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


By VERNON QUINN 






America’s mountains, lakes, seashore, springs, great canyons, 
natural bridges, deserts—favorite vacation spots and out-of-the- 
way places—described with the accuracy of a guidebook and the 
charm of a delightful travel book. A splendid gift book for the 
tourist, the automobilist, or the stay-at-home who enjoys arm- 
chair journeys. 39 notable tllustrations. 


THe SOUL or KOL NIKON 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 


$4.00 





“Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard” proved Eleanor Far- 
jeon’s special genius as a writer of whimsical, poetic love stories. 
This new book establishes her reputation even more firmly. It 
is in a more serious mood, full of emotion and drama. $2.50 

















WINSLOW HOMER 
ABBOTT H. THAYER 


Two new volumes in the Distinguished American Artists Sertes, 
edited by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, each of which contains 64 
beautiful reproductions of the artist’s best work, together with 
an interpretation and appreciation of his work. $1.00 per copy 


a 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


A Close-up of Looks and Authors 


DMIRERS of the exquisite craftsmanship of the Mosher 
Books will be glad to learn that Thomas Bird Mosher’s 
work did not die with him. The publication of the 

Mosher Books is to be continued under the direction of Flora M. 
Lamb. No new titles will be added to the list, but reprints of 
earlier books in the original form will be issued when called for. 
The last addition to the Mosher list was “A Free Man’s Wor- 
ship,” by Bertrand Russell. This volume was in preparation when 
Mr. Mosher was taken ill, and was completed under his direction. 


A prize of $13,500 is offered 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., Pic- 
torial Review, and Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation for 
a novel suitable for publica- 
tion in book form and as a 
serial, and for motion-picture 
adaptation. The competition 
is open to any writer resident 
in the United States who has 
not yet had a novel published 
in book form, and the winning 
competitor. will receive book 
royalties in addition to the 
prize. Manuscripts should be 
submitted to Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., literary agents, 116 West 
_Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City, before June 1, 1924, and 
all inquiries about the contest 
should be sent to the same 
address. A decision will be 
reached by September 1, 1924. 
Such manuscripts, in addition 
to the winning one, as are 
considered worthy of publica- 
tion will be accepted on the 
usual terms. 


What is believed to be a 
translations of a 
modern novel is reported by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., who 
inform us that “Tarzan of 
the Apes” has been published 
in fifteen languages, including 
Icelandic and Arabic. 


record in 


Finnish, Polish, Roumanian, 


Leland Stanford Kemnitz of Detroit is offering, through the 
Bookfellows, a prize of $100 for the best sonnet or group of son- 
nets submitted before April 1, 1924. All inquiries concerning the 
contest should be addrest to Flora Warren Seymour, clerk, 
4917 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Robert Nichols, author of ‘ Fantastica,”’ a collection of three 
tales just published by Macmillan, is Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Imperial University at Tokyo. 





MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Frank G. Carpenter, who is in Constantinople gathering mate- 
rial for a book on Turkey, to be published as a volume of his “ World 
Travels” (Doubleday, Page), reports that there is talk of estab- 
lishing a national library in Constantinople to take care of the 
many ancient manuscripts now scattered among the mosques of 
the city, where their custodians have little idea of their real 
value. It is thought possible that some early manuscripts of 
the books of the Bible may be found among these accumulations, 
few of which have ever been properly arranged or classified. 


The George H. Doran Co. 
has secured the American pub- 
lication rights for Howard 
Carter’s book, “The Tomb of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” which will 
probably be published in De- 
cember. The book will con- 
tain over sixty illustrations 
from official photographs. 


Wallace Irwin, author of 
“Lew Tyler’s Wives” (Put- 
nam), has purchased an old 
Colonial house near Port Jef- 
ferson, Long Island. The 
house was built in 1740 by 
Gamaliel Strong, and Mr. Ir- 
win has appropriately chris- 
tened it “The Strong Box.” 
It was once a coaching tavern, 
and it contains a now super- 
fluous taproom and a room 
once occupied by George 
Washington. 


The Yale University Press 
announces the publication of 
Parts I and II of “The Mem- 
oirs of Alexander Herzen,” 
translated from the Russian 
by J..D. Duff,” Fellow “or 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. Mr. Duff says of 
these memoirs: “They paint 
for us an astonishing picture 
of Russian life under the grim rule of Nicholas—the life of the 
rich man in Moscow, and the life of the exile near the Ural 
Mountains; and they are crowded with figures and incidents 
which would be incredible if one were not convinced of the 
narrator’s veracity.” 


It is announced by Houghton Mifflin Co. that the publication 
of Amy Lowell’s Life of John Keats has been postponed for another 
year. Such an unexpected wealth of material has been found to 
exist in this country that the time allowed for getting it together 
had to be extended. One “find” is the identical passport which 
Keats carried on his journey to Italy. This document is the prop- 
erty of an American collector, who has given Miss Lowell per- 
mission to print a photographic reproduction of it in her book. 
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‘ 


by the captain of the Alice, a “newly painted green and white 
schooner,” after the mate has looked him over and said he has 
“made sailors of worse material.” 

Supposing the schooner’s destination to be England, Roderic 
finds to his amazement that she is headed for the South Seas, and 
that her destination is Suva. He further discovers that it is not 
so easy to escape the fair sex, either, for, with land far out of sight, 
he comes face to face with a lovely maiden journeying home with 
a stern father to their tropic island. Adventures follow in due 
course. Cast up by the sea when the Alice is lost in a tornado, 
Roderic finds himself on a beautiful island, the mysterious home 
of the girl he had met on shipboard. The scenes which follow 
are full of the charm and lure of tropic life, a fitting background 
to a course of wooing which runs none too smoothly. 





Tue ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Henry James Forman. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


Butterfly 
ee NORRIS has returned to her usual type and 


style of novel with “Butterfly,” a tale of two sisters, one 
silly and selfish and spoiled, the other noble and self-sacrificing 
as heart could wish. Hilary and Dora Collier were the orphan 
daughters of two musicians, and from the time she was four years 
old great things had been predicted for Dora, the younger and the 
Butterfly of the title. But Hilary was far more interested in 
Dora’s career than Dora was; the Butterfly cared more for a good 
time than she did for her violin, even tho it was an Amati, and 
found it easy to fancy herself in love with the very rich and eligi- 
ble young man by whom Hilary also was strongly attracted. In- 
deed, considering how very different the two sisters were, they 
showed a quite extraordinary propensity for falling in love with 
the same man. 

The tale meanders along familiar paths in a way which shows 
less of narrative skill than a Kathleen Norris novel usually dis- 
plays. Of course, the disaster which threatens for a time is 
eventually avoided, and every one is happy in the end, Hilary 
included. She is more likable than such heroines generally are, 
and there are moments when the reader sympathizes with her 
quite warmly. 

“Butterfly” has the atmosphere of luxury, with which Mrs. 
Norris so often invests her novels, as well as that Cinderella ele- 
ment which is always popular. As usual, there is a good deal of 
moralizing about the superior advantages of poverty, and how 
much better it is for a woman to have to do her own cooking and 
look after her own offspring, but the author nevertheless takes 
care to leave her characters extremely, even excessively, well 
provided with the goods of this world. 





Burrerrty. By Kathleen Norris. With frontispiece. Garden City, 
_N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Girl in the Fog 


'N “The Girl in the Fog” Joseph Gollomb has created a novel 
that is unusually full of swift action. From the moment that 

a “death fog’ envelopes London, in the opening scene of the book, 
to the final page, there is a breath-taking sequence of events and 
of horrors that keeps the reader engrossed. During this heavy 
fog the heroine’s father, on his way to join his daughter at Picca- 
dilly Palace, is murdered. The daughter, Eileen, is in the ball- 
room of Piccadilly Palace, many squares away from the scene 
of the murder, yet she seems to hear her father crying out. Her 
companion of the evening, with whom she is in love, disappears. 
Later, strong evidence leads to the imprisonment of the lover. 
Fast upon the shadow of the double tragedy—the father’s death 


(Continued on page 75) 
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. McBride Books for Autumn . 
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A Comedy of Disenchantment 
By James Branch Cabell 


Mr. Cabell’s new book is a romance of that Poictesme through which 
Jurgen wandered swaggering and over which Gray Manuel once 
ruled. Like Jurgen it is an ironic fantasy: a book in which are 
mingled beauty andrwit and biting satire. Ready October 31. 
First edition limited to 2000 copies with illustrations, by Frank C. 











Papé. 8vo. 





q THE EAGLE’S 
SHADOW - - - - 
By James Branch Cabell 


A revised edition of Mr. 
Cabell’s first novel with 
an introduction by Edwin 


Bjorkman. $2 net. Post- 


age extra. 


{ BARNABE AND 
HIS WHALE - - 


By René Thevenin 

A taie of improbable ad- 
ventures. Translated by 
Ben Ray Redman. $2 net. 
Postage extra. 


{ COMPROMISE 
By Jay Gelzer 

The story of a woman of 
these times by the author 
of The Street of a Thousand 


$7.50 net. 


unillustrated 12mo. $2.50 net. 


Postage extra. Subsequent editions 


Postage extra. 


Cid Pe Ue ae 
VEAS iit Rig ens 


By Robert Nathan 


The author of Autumn and Youth 
Grows Old has here told the story of 
some puppets and a few human beings 
who played destiny to them. It is, 
a book of quiet gaiety and wisdom, and, 
we believe, one of the most distin- 
guished contributions to contemporary 
American literature. $1.75 net. Post- 
age extra. 


7a rises Eh Alenew 


By Bernard Kellermann od 


A tale of rude and lawless loves and of 
fierce battles with the sea, set against 
the savage background of the Breton 
coast. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


G-ASHES@O Fe - 
VEING EAA GE 


By H. B. Somerville 
To Vrieac, head of one of the proudest 


Delights. $2 net. Postage houses of old France, came a demand 
extra. for the sacrifice of that which was 
greater than love. A woman was to 
I THOSE WHO die and only one man could save her— 
RETURN - -~-_ Vrieac’s most bitter enemy. The story 
By Maurice Level of the bargain made between the two 
A translation of M. Level’s men and of what followed after is told 
a ae aoe Bee in this stirring romance. $2 net. 
extra. Postage extra. 


@ TWO UVUAGABONDS in SPAIN 
By Jan and Cora Gordon 


A captivating book. The adventures of two 
young artists in Spain illustrated by themselves. 
8vo. Illustrated. $4 net. 


§ PICTURE TOWNS OF EUROPE 


By A. B. Osborne 


A book of old world cities. 


Postage extra. 


q BODY OF THIS 
DEATH 


By Louise Bogan 


{ MASQUERADE 
By Ben Ray Redman 

First books of poems by 
two gifted young Ameri- 
cans. Each $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 


-— =e we 


(STOGETHER 


By Norman Douglas 


The record of a summer in 
an Alpine village by the 
author of ‘‘South Wind,” 
etc. Illustrated. 

Postage extra. 


“* Alone,” 
$2.50 net. 


Postage extra. 





Illustrated $2.50 net. 


q HIGHWAYMEN 
By Charles J. Finger 

A book of gallant rogues: Dick Turpin, 
Claude Duval, Jack Shepard, Colonel 
Blood, Jonathan Wilde and other wor- 
thies. Illustrated with wood blocks in 
color by Paul Honoré. 8vo. $3 net. 
Postage extra. 


§¢ AN OUTLAW’S DIARY 
By Cécile Tormay 

Hungary’s collapse described by an 
eye witness. Volume one: Revolution. 
Volume two: The Commune. Lach 
illustrated, $3 net. Postage extra. 


At All Bookstores 


Robert M. 
Publishers 


McBride & Company 


: New York 
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Books Talked About tn Literary Europe 


whose studies of Cyrano de Bergerac and of Searron are : 


y NHE learned French literary historian, M. Emile Magne, 


highly prized for their truth and grace of style, has com- 
pleted a noteworthy volume on La Rochefoucauld—“Le vrai 
visage de La Rochefoucauld” ( Paris: Ollendorff, 15 frances). With 
the aid of many hitherto unpublished letters and documents he 
throws new light upon the psychology of the famous moralist and 
maker of maxims, whose early life was passed amid the political 
and social storms of seventeenth-century France. The fierce 
rivalries that then centered about the Louvre; the amours, dis- 
graces, pardons and wild speculations of the time; the réle played 
by women in the troubles of the State—all these and La Roche- 
foucauld’s part in them are brought into vivid relief in the first 
half of the book. The “Maxims” naturally furnish the theme 
for much of the latter half. M. Magne apparently agrees quite 
fully with the opinion recently exprest in the INTERNATIONAL 
Book Review by Blasco Ibdfiez as to La Rochefoucauld’s whote- 
sale plagiarism; but he brings out more fully than before the 
dependence of the maxim-maker upon a little-known English 
diplomatic Minister, Daniel Dyke. He says that a French trans- 
lation of Mr.. Dyke’s book, “The Plummet of Conscience,” not 
only influenced the moralist but also furnished large sections of 
matter for his volume. ‘Tho La Rochefoucauld lacked imagina- 
tion and originality, M. Emile Magne credits him with rare skill 
in compressing and giving a finer point to the ideas that he ap- 
propriated from others. Especially apt was he in using hostile 
criticisms of his embryonic maxims to grind these to a keener edge. 





Edith Wharton’s new novel, “A Son at the F ront,’ has been 
running serially in French in the Reoue des Deua Mondes since 
September 1, a rare honor for-a novel by an American. 





“The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward,” written by her daughter, 
Mrs. Tevelyan, gets its due of praise from the London critics, 
but The Nation and Atheneum makes its publication the occasion 
for some remarks on Mrs. Ward’s novels that would have shocked 
her many readers on both sides of the Atlantic a quarter of a 
century ago. Listen to this: 


None of the great Victorian reputations has sunk lower than that 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Her novels, already strangely out of date, 
hang in the lumber-room of letters like the mantles of our aunts, and 
produce in us the same desire that they do to smash the window and 
let in the air, to light the fire and pile the rubbish on top. Some 
books fade into a gentle picturesqueness with age. But there is a 
quality, perhaps a lack of quality, about the novels of Mrs. Ward 
which makes it improbable that, however much they fade, they will 
ever become picturesque. ‘Their large bunches of jet, their intricate 
festoons of ribbon, skilfully and firmly fabricated as they are, obsti- 
nately resist the endearments of time. 


The reviewer just quoted thinks that the “depressing effect” 
of Mrs. Ward’s books must be attributed to the fact that while her 
imagination always attempts to soar, it always agrees to perch; 
and that this is why we never wish to open her novels again. 
At the same time he admits that there is a living and interesting 
woman to be found in the pages of Mrs. Trevelyan’s biography. 
(London: Constable). 





The certainty with which Italian fiction writers grasp the life 
of the peasant, as contrasted with the uncertainty that seizes 
them when they deal with the life of cities, is again illustrated in 
Mario Puccini’s volume of short stories, “L’Inganno della Carne” 
(Rome: Mondadori). In classic Tuscan, and in tales of irreproach- 
able taste and content, Signor Puccini depicts those practical but 
childish country folk who have been for centuries the strength of 


Italy. As a reviewer in the London Times Literary Supplement 
remarks, his characters lack the spontaneous humor of the Irish 
rustics endeared to us by Miss Somerville and Miss Ross, yet they 
are genuine creations, whose counterparts may be recognized in 
any Italian village. The journey of Nonno Isola to serve on a 
jury at Viterbo when in the clutches of fever is one of the best 
episodes in the collection. One of the most tragically lifelike, 
entitled simply “ Caratteri,’”’ places in contrast a greedy old grand- 
mother, an impoverished daughter, and a little granddaughter 
who refuses to bend her neck to the grandmother’s tyrannies. 





Eugene O’Neill and his plays are the theme of a recent article 
by a German dramatic critic, Hugo von Hefmannsthal, in Das 
Tagebuch. After reading “Emperor Jones” and “The Hairy 
Ape,” he declares that “these plays and certain others that pre- 
ceded them have given Mr. O’Neill the foremost place among 
living American playwrights.” All these pieces, he finds, are 
purely acting dramas, through and through, each with a sharp 
outline and a solid constructive strength, qualities that are 
heightened rather than weakened by certain American methods or 
mannerisms, such as the rhythmic repetition of situations, motives 
and words. Herr von Hofmannsthal admires especially the 
strength and directness of the dialog, and what he calls its “brutal 
and picturesque lyrical quality.” 





The historical facts that inspired Joseph Conrad to write “Lord 
Jim” have recently been the theme of an interesting correspon- 
dence in the London Times Literary Supplement. Frank Swetten- 
ham, who was in the Far East at the period in question, writes 
to correct a statement that the place where Lord Jim finally 
worked out his salvation was on the Sumatra coast. In making 
his point he retells the whole episode, as recorded in the Singapore 
courts. It appears that an Arab in Singapore named Seyyid 
Muhammad Alsagoff, a rich man, was the principal owner of a 
steamer called the Jeddah which carried Moslem pilgrims from 
the Dutch East Indies to Jeddah and back. She was old, heavily 
insured, and the master was part owner. She left Singapore 
with about 900 pilgrims, and while in the Arabian Sea, during 
heavy weather, the master and all the officers except the second 
mate (who was not quick enough) abandoned the ship in the 
darkness of night and left the pilgrims to their fate. They pulled 
away to Aden and reported that the steamer had gone down with 
all the pilgrims. But a ship of the Blue Funnel Line, sighting the 
Jeddah wallowing in the trough of the sea, sent men aboard, 
manned the pumps, and ultimately navigated the ship into Aden 
with all the pilgrims and the second officer—the Lord Jim of 
Conrad’s tale—safe on board. Sensation and scandal at Aden! 
The master got away out of jurisdiction, but “Jim,” the hero of 
the story, as shown by the voluminous record of the inquiry which 
followed, was taken to Singapore, where, according to Mr. 
Swettenham, he found work in a ship chandler’s store, grew fat, 
and prospered. That was how he really “worked out his salva- 
tion.’ Mr. Swettenham, after delving in the archives of the 
case, adds a picturesque touch which Mr. Conrad must have 
missed, else he surely would have used it. All the Moslem pil- 
grims, as customary on such a journey, were provided with wind- 
ing sheets in which to be buried in case of accidental death, and 
when they discovered their plight they all left the decks for a 
while and then reappeared clothed in their shrouds. What a pic- 
ture! A waterlogged ship, rolling in a heavy sea, the passengers 
deserted by all those responsible for their safety—except Jim— 
and then silently the decks covered by 900 figures, wrapt in white 
graveclothes, waiting for their doom! 
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and the lover’s implication—follow horrors which threaten to un- 
balance the girl. It is only by the aid of a strong intellect and 
tenacious courage that she is able to struggle with the evil forces, 
mental and physical, which are directed against her, and to carry 
the story on to its surprizing end. 

The author attempts no feat of style or of philosophy. He has ¢ 
story of thrills to relate, and he relates it in a simple and direct 
manner. Yet his work of character-creation is not carelessly done. 
In Hutch, the highly intelligent beast; Dargan, the man of sinister 
nervousness; and Pete, the butcher-like creature of the under- 
world, Mr. Gollomb creates characters that are the materialization 
of bestiality and crime. In contrast to these are Eileen Goodrich, 
around whom the action revolves; Hugo Garra, a man of sensitive 
and devoted nature; and Hawley, the straightforward, clear- 


thinking Scotland Yard inspector. The chief merit of the story, | 


how ver, is its rush from one thrill to another. 


Tue Girt IN THE Fog. By Joseph Gollomb. New York: 


Boni & Liveright. $2. 


255 pages. 


The Bird of Passage 


Ever since he could remember, an open road had haunted him. 
Ever since he could remember, the names of far-off cities had rung 
like bells in his ears. As a boy in a straw hat . . . he had been an 
avid listener to tales told by ragged travelers who dropped off to 
change freights at the watering tank. At sixteen he followed the 
trails of his fancy. . . . When the damp March winds began to 
blow and the hoot of the engine whistle was soft in the mellow air, 
he was off again. . . . The time came when he cast his lot for good 
with those land mariners who criss-cross the American continent as 
sailors travel the seven seas. 


E WAS called Springtime, and he was a real hobo, a brother 

of the wild goose. He was neither a ballyhooer nor a thief, 

but he hobnobbed with both; all the royalty of the road were 

his brothers. He learned their cunning without their cupidity, 

and every bum from York to Frisco knew that Springtime could 
be trusted. 


All this romance of the road is sweet to us who have not the | 


courage to answer when we hear the call. We are quick to jump 
aboard the first imaginary freight train and make for the open 
spaces of the mind. “The Bird of Passage” is a convenient 
freight train. It takes us through broad fields and deep ravines. 
But, as real freight trains always do, it heads for the town, and, 
unhappily, it spends a good deal of time on dingy side tracks, and 
now and then loads up with such unromantic cargoes as “early 
Osborne beans.” 
readers who have followed its steely tracks, the car is taken off 
and turned into a stationary dwelling, its restless soul buried 
forever beneath the cement foundations of an ordinary home. 
And so what might have been a saga of the art of American 
vagabondage becomes a commonplace novel to be browsed oyer 
by the autumn fireside. 


Tar Birp or Passage. By John Schoolcraft. 295 pages. New York:, 


George H. Doran Company. $2. 





The Bulletin of the Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North 
America for 1923 lists fifty-five clubs and societies which, in addi- 
tion to their outdoor activities, have a common interest in the 
creation, development and protection of National Parks and 
Forests. Besides presenting a complete directory of the officers 
of the various clubs, the Bulletin tells what these clubs have 
accomplished, not only in mountain climbing, but also in educating 
the public to an appreciation of the value of our forests and the 
importance of the preservation of wild life. The secretary of the 
Associated Mountaineering Clubs is Mr. Leroy Jeffers, Librarian 
of the American Alpine Club, New York City. 


Finally, to the disappointment of all vagabond | 











A Remarkable Diary 
of a Remarkable Man 


My JOURNEY ROUND THE 
WORLD By Alfred Viscount Northcliffe 


NEW YORK HERALD—"'It is a complete revelation of the man, a human document. 
His heart, his mind, his prepossessions, his prejudices, his fads and his foibles protrude 
in every line. Beside being a human document it is an admirable travel book—im- 
promptu records and comments as to things seen and things experienced, as spontaneous 
and naive as if they had been written by the least conspicuous of Britishers globe- 
trotting for a frolic.”’ 

NEW YORK TIMES—‘ Throughout this intimate diary of Lord Northcliffe’s tour of the 
world, one has the sensation of listening to this eminent British journalist instead of 
merely turning over page after page of reading matter, with its story of where he went, 
what he did, and his very private thougkts on many subjects. This posthumous 
publication of what he called his ‘World Whirl has been carefully edited by twe of 
his brothers, Cecil and St. John Harmsworth.” . 

CHICAGO POST—‘'To the thousands who have been interested in Lord Northcliffe’'s 
success this intimate glimpse into the inner circle of his mind is most compelling. To 
the many who stay at home, it is a rare trect to see the far-away places of the world and 
their peoples through his unprejudiced mind and alert intellect.” 


326 pages with index. Frontispiece of author and map. $4.00, 


THE ART SPIRIT By Robert Henn 


Compiled by Margery Austen Ryerson. Robert Henri is unquestionably one of the most 
powerful influences in American art to-day. He is the man about whom students feel 
more curiosity and interest regarding his work, personality and ideas than any other 
He is probably America’s foremost figure painter. This book will therefore meet the 
demand not only among art students but art lovers and connoisseurs for a knowledge of 
what Robert Henri stands for in art to-day. It contains his whole system of art. It is 
thoroughly practical. 292 pages. : $2.00 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 
By Patrick Braybrooke 


With an introduction by Arthur F. Thorn. This is a comprehensive survey of the work of 
this most prolific and, in many senses, most interesting of contemporary writers. Chesterton 
has probably done more to stimulate and preserve the primitive sense of wonder and joy 
in human life than any other living writer. His witty paradoxes show a keen insight into 
human motives. His philosophy is that of the real, the true and the good. Qualities such 
as these have made him almost a universal favorite. This interpretation of his life and 
works by one of his kinsmen who knows him intimately should therefore prove exception- 
ally popular. Frontispiece of author. 120 pages. $2.00 


A GUIDE FOR THE GREEDY: 
By a Greedy Woman 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


A feast of good reading about good eating. Here is a veritable romance of cookery, a 
“suide to the Beauty, the Poetry, that exists in the perfect dish even as in the master- 
piece of a Titian or a Swinburne.” Its enticing, alliterative chapters—*‘ The Triumphant 
Tomato,” ‘“‘The Magnificent Mushroom,”’ ‘‘The Simple Sole’’—are spiced with delicious 
charm end humor. For all who understand the importance of dining with distinction. 
What Walton’s ‘‘The Comple-t Angler’’ is to the art of fishing, A GUIDE FOR THE 
GREEDY is to the excellent art of cookery. 179 pages. Octayo. $2.00 


SEEING THE MIDDLE WEST 
By John T. Faris 


of this great ‘inland empire’’ which has played so picturesque 
a part in our past and present-day development. This new volume is sure to be an 
attractive addition to Dr. Faris’ popular Travel Series. Frontispiece in color and or 
doubletone illustrations. Octavo. $5.00 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
By George Leland Hunter 


30 color plates. Over 450 pages illustrating, in black and white, more than 900 pieces of the 
world’s most famous Furniture. 

A thorough treatment by an authority of the Decorative Furniture of all periods, from 
that of early Egypt and Assyria to the present day. Mr, Hunter’s text supplies a de- 
scriptive background for each chapter and develops the historical sequence of furniture 
design, accentuating relations never before made clear. $25.00 


RICHMOND: Its People and Its Story 
By Mary Newton Stanard 


With unusual facilities in her own wide knowledge, and that of her husband, the Secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society, Mrs. Stanard has written a remarkable chronicle of 
Richmond, the Historic Center of the South. 
83 illustrations. Octavo. 


MEMORIES OF FOUR CONTINENTS 
By Lady Glover 


and gay, of events in social and diplomatic life by the wife of a 
Illustrated. Octavo. 318 pages. $5.00 


A fascinating revelation 


$3.50 


Recollections, grave 
Colonial Governor. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
LONDON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
eee 
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Important Books of the Month 


Art 
Tur Ovuriine or Art. Edited by Sir 

William Orpen. Vol. 1. Illustrated. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$4.50. 

The first of two imposing volumes 
intended to cover all the world’s 
artistic masterpieces, and containing 
more than 300 illustrations, includ- 
ing 24 full pages in colors. 


History or Art. Vol. 3: Renaissance 
Art. By Elie Faure. Translated 
from the French by Walter Pach. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $7.50. 

In this volume M. Faure’s admi- 
rable survey of the long history of 
art deals with the flowering-time 
of the Renaissance. 


Tue Russtan Arts. By Rosa New- 
march. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Devoted mainly to architecture, 

painting and sculpture, and cover- 

ing a wider scope than any books on 

Russian art hitherto accessible to 

readers of English. 


Tue Curntz Boox. By Maclver 
Percival. With four plates in color 
and many illustrations in black and 
white. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $5. 

Tells how chintz was designed, 
and how it is made and used, with 
practical advice as to how to choose 
appropriate patterns. 


Biography 
From IMMIGRANT To INvENTOR. By 
Michael Pupin. Illustrated. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 


Life-story of the Professor of 
Electro-Mechanics in Columbia Uni- 
versity from the days when he 
landed at Castle Garden as a pen- 
niless Serbian lad. 


THe Human Sipe oF Fasre. By 
Perey F. Bicknell. Jllustrated 
New York: The Century Co. $2.50. 
To bring the reader into close 

acquaintance with the lovable 

French naturalist, whose insect- 

studies have long been the delight 

of old and young, is the purpose of 
this centennial biography. 


My Forty Years In New York. By 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

Packed into this book are: an ade- 
quate biography, the story of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s routing of Tammany, 
his experiences in the Alps, and a 
series of his epigrammatic articles. 


Tue Lire oF Lorp Rosrpery. By 
E. T. Raymond. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3. 

In this new biography of Lord 
Rosebery, the author discusses all 
aspects of his bafflmg character, 
and shows how important a figure he 


was in a critical period of English 
polities. 

Masters AND Men. By Philip 
Guedalla. Portraits. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Short biographical sketches of 
outstanding figures in English poli- 
tics and letters, both present and 
past. 


Erasmus: A Story or His Lire, 
IDEALS AND PLAce IN History. By 
Preserved Smith. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 
In this book the professor of his- 

tory in Cornell University throws 

new light on the versatile mind of 

Erasmus, and on the intellectual, 

religious and political history of his 

time. 


Hauncn, Paunch AND Jowi. An 
autobiography. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $3. 

The frank confessions of an im- 
migrant boy who rose from gangster 
to Judge of a high court. 


Tue Mepict. By Colonel G. F. Young. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $12. 

The story of the extraordinary 
family that ruled Florence for 350 
years, and produced the greatest 
patrons of art in Italian history. 
Fifth edition of a work that first 
appeared in 1919—with reproduc- 
tions of many little-known por- 
traits. 


My Lone Lirr in Music. By Leopold 
Auer. With 47 portraits. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. 

The life of a Russian master of 
the violin, from his youthful tri- 
umphs in 1868 to his last departure 
from Russia, when Lenin assumed 
power in 1917. 


SamMvuEL ADAMS: PROMOTER OF THE 
American Revotution. By Ralph 
Volney Harlow. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.25. 

A biography of a famous patriot, 
written in the modern style of psy- 
chological analysis. 


THe Emprror Nicuoutas IL as I 
Knew Him. By Major-General 
Sir John Hanbury-Williams. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 
The author, Chief of the British 

Military Mission in Russia, 1914— 

1917, knew the late Tsar through 

close association, and here refutes 

many slanders on his character. 


Suettey: THE Man anp THE Poet. 
By A. Clutton-Brock. Illustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
Revised edition of a biography of 

Shelley that shattered many old 

prejudices, when it appeared a dozen 

years ago. 


Lapy Henry Somerset. By Kath- 
leen Fitzpatrick. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $4. 
The biography and letters of the 

English heiress who devoted her life 

to the cause of temperance. 


ANGLING ADVENTURES OF AN ARTIST. 
By John Shirley-Fox. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

Strange or humorous incidents 
from the career of an artist-angler, 
illustrated with his own sketches. 


H. G. Wetis: PERSONALITY—CHAR- 
AcTER—TopoGrapHy. By R. Thurs- 
ton Hopkins. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

A word-portrait of Mr. Wells, 
points of interest in his life and work, 
and the literary landmarks of his 
novels. 


A PREFACE To Lire. By Edwin Justus 
Mayer. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

An analytical autobiography, out 
of which emerges the author’s 
philosophy of life. 


Some NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER- 
MEN. By Oswald Garrison Villard. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 
The editor of The Nation devotes 

eighteen chapters to some of the 

leading newspapers and editors of 
the United States. 


Mipwest Porrratrs: A Book oF 
Memories AND FrRrenpsurIPs. By 
Harry Hansen. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50. 

An intimate account of the liter- 
ary life of Chicago—sketches of 
Carl Sandburg, Ben Hecht, Robert 
Herrick, Edgar Lee Masters, and 
others. 


Lapy Rost Wercatt. By Rachel 
Weigall. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $3. 


This memoir tells the life-story 
of a charming woman who came into 
contact with most of the great 
figures of the Victorian era. 


Princes oF Wates. By F. Maynard 
Bridge. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3. 

Biographical sketches of the nine- 
teen Princes of Wales who have held 
that title since 1284. With rare 
portraits reproduced by royal sanc- 
tion. 


Tue Hero or THE Fiviprnos: THE 
Story oF Jose Rizau, Port, Pa- 
TRIOT AND Martyr. By Charles 
Edward Russell and E. B. Rod- 
riguez. Illustrated. New York: 
The Century Co. $3. 

The first complete account to be 
given to the American public of the 
greatest man the Malay race has 
produced. 


Tue Memorrs oF ALEXANDER HER- 
ZEN. Translated from the Russian 
by J. D. Duff. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $4. 

First complete translation of the 
memoirs of a talented Russian 
author who spent most of his life in 
exile. 


Gops or Moprern Grus STREET: Im- 
PRESSIONS OF CONTEMPORARY AU- 
THorsS. By M. St. John Adcock. 
Portraits by E. O. Hoppé. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2.50. 

Biographical sketches of more 
than thirty English authors of the 
present time, from Hardy and Kip- 
ling to Drinkwater and Swinnerton. 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL: His PER- 
SONALITY AND His Tres. By New- 


man Flower. With over fifty illus- 

trations in color and line. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50. 

A biography that undertakes to 
depict the man rather than the 
musician—the striking personality 
that never admitted defeat—as 
seen against the background of his 
age. 


Tae Lirr anp PRINCIPATE OF THE 
Emprror Haprran. A.D. 76-138. 

By Bernard W. Henderson. Illus- 

trated. New York: Brentano’s. 

First comprehensive English biog- 
raphy of the emperor who consoli- 
dated the defense of the Roman 
empire in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Britain, and who was a poet, artist, 
and unwearied traveler as well. 


SarAH Brernuarpr. By Sir George 
Arthur. Garden City, No Ye; 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

An appreciation of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s personality by one who was 
her intimate friend for many years. 


MEN or Lerrers. By Dixon Scott. 
Introduction by Max Beerbohm. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $3. 
Pen portraits of living English 

authors, by a brilliant critic who 

died at the front in Gallipoli. 


Drama 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYMAKING: AND 
OrHER STUDIES OF THE STAGE. By 
Brander Matthews. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. ~ 
Fourteen essays on theatrical sub- 

jects by a master critic. 


Pouitran: AN UNFINISHED TRaAG- 
EDY. By Edgar A. Poe. Edited with 
a commentary by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott. Richmond: The Edgar 
Allan Poe Shrine. 

First publication of an ambitious 
dramatic work left unfinished by 

Poe. 


One-Act Piays. Selected and edited 
by James Plaisted Webber and 
Hanson H.Webster. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. 

Nearly a score of brief plays and 
episodes, suitable for use in the 
classroom as well as on the amateur 
stage. 


Turee Comepres. By Louis Evan 
Shipman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


The three comedies in this volume 
are “On Parole,” “‘The Fountain 
of Youth,” and ‘‘Fools Errant.” 


Samson rn Cuarns: A PostHumMous 
Tracepy. By Leonid Andreyey. 
Translated by Herman Bernstein: 
New York: Brentano’s. 

This Biblical drama, by one of 
Russia’s greatest playwrights, cen- 
ters upon the love of Samson and 
Delilah. . 


Ten-Minute Puays. Edited with a 
foreword by Pierre Loving. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

The fourteen little plays in this 
book have been chosen from the 
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best of such playwrights as Strind- 
berg, Schnitzler, Molnar and Octave 
Mirabeau. 


Tue Secret Lire: A Pray In THREE 
Acts. By Harley Granville-Barker. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 


A play of present-day England. 


A Treasury or PLays ror Men. 
Edited by Frank Shay. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3. 
Twenty-one one-act plays requir- 

ing only men to cast—a companion 

volume to Mr. Shay’s “A Treasury 
of Plays for Women.” 


DeciassEE; Dappy’s Gone A-Hunt- 
ING: AND GREATNESS—A ComEDY. 
By Zoé Akins. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $2. . 

Authorized text of three of the 
best of modern American plays. 


Tue HEROES OF THE, PUPPET STAGE. 
By Madge Anderson. Illustrated. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A comprehensive volume on the 

marionette and the toy theater, 

summarizing the lore of the subject 
and tracing the history of the pup- 
pet through three continents and 
down to its latest phases in America. 


Essays 


EUROPE AND ELSEWHERE. By Mark 
Twain. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.25. 

Thirty-five articles and sketches, 
many of which have never before 
appeared in print, and nearly all of 
which give a new angle of Mark 
Twain’s thought. 


As I Like It. By William Lyon 

Phelps. New York: Charles Scrib- 

-ner’s Sons. $2. 

A dozen brilliant chapters, which 
first appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, on the books, plays, and cur- 
rent questions of the day. 


Essays iv EurRopEAN AND ORIENTAL 
Literature. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Arranged and edited by Albert 
-Mordell. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50. 

Editorials and special articles 
written by Hearn when he was on 
the staff of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, 1882-1887, including 
essays on Pierre Loti, Maupassant, 

Flaubert and Zola. 


TaroucH tHE Macic Door. By 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
Familiar talks on the best books 

of various kinds, the ones that Sir 

Arthur loves most, and why he loves 

them. 


Fanciers Versus Favs. By G. K. 

Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
_ Mead & Co. $2. 

Characteristic essays and notes 
on all sorts of things from women- 
lawyers to cave-men, and from 
psychoanalysis to free verse. 


A PuBLisHER’s ConrEssion. By Wal- 
ter H. Page. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
This frank revelation of the prob- 

lems that confront a book publisher 
is here reprinted with an essay on 
editing that appeared in The World’s 

Work and one on teaching the art 

of writing, contributed to The 

Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Doubleday 

furnishes the introduction. 


Post Mortem: Essays, Hisrorican 
AND Mepicat. By C. MacLaurin. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

A doctor’s frank and often very 
unconventional conclusions regard- 
ing certain puzzling personalities of 
history. 


Tue PaGeant or Greece. Edited by 
R. W. Livingstone. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.75. 
Selections from the greatest Greek 

writers, ranging from Homer to the 
epigrammatists. Translated and ar- 
ranged with a view to giving the 
reader some idea of the genius of 
ancient Greece. 


Some Moprern Autuors. By S. P. B. 
Mais. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2 50. 

Pithy discussions of the writings 
of many well-known authors of the 
present day—Wells, Galsworthy, 
Hutchinson, Katharine Mansfield, 
Margot Asquith, and others. 


Tue Best Booxs: A READER’s GUIDE. 
By William Swan Sonnenschein. 
Third edition. Four parts, part 3. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A guide to the best available 

books (about 100,000) in every de- 
partment of science, art and litera- 
ture, with dates of first and last 
edition, price, size, and publisher’s 
name. 


Tue Brrru or Psycue. By L. Charles- 
Baudouin. ‘Translated by Fred 
Rothwell. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 

Twenty-four curious and touching 
sketches of child-life—an imagina- 
tive and sensitive child’s experiences 
when awakening to the reality of 
the external world. 


Epucation For Morat Growtu. By 
Henry Neumann. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

Addrest to all who are inter- 
ested in developing the idealism of 
young people—a practical exposi- 
tion of ethical training. 


As Is: A Book or MisceELLANEOoUS 
Revextations. By Henry William 
Hanemann. Illustrated by John 
Held. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Forty humorous sketches, some 
in the language known as New 
Yorkese, and all touching up 
national faults. 


A Boox. By Djuna Barnes. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
Twenty-five little plays, stories 

and poems, with half a dozen bizarre 

illustrations, also by the author. 


You Know Wuart Prope Arr. By 
E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by George 
Morrow. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

A collection of Mr. Lucas’s lighter 
prose sketches, most of which have 
appeared in Punch. 


Fiction 
Srr JoHNn Derina. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
A romance of love and fighting in 
the manner of “The Broad High- 
way.” 
Antuony Darr. By Archibald Mar- 


shall. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Com s2: 


A young Englishman’s experiences 
with life while in the process of 
finding himself and strengthening 
his character. 


Ox, Doctor! A Novet. By Harry 
Leon Wilson. Illustrated by Henry 
Raleigh. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. $2. 

The humorous and exciting events 
that followed when Rufus Billop, 
finding that the girl wasn’t waiting 


for him, decided to die by the avia- 


tion route. 


A Lost Lapy. By Willa Cather. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A romance of the old West at the 
period of the railroad aristocracy 
which grew up when the great trans- 
continental lines were built. 


Uncanny Stortes. By May Sinelair. 
New York: Tor Macmillan Co. $2. 
Seven short stories, each contain- 

ing strange manifestations of the 

invisible world, and all evidencing 
this author’s power. 


Tur Housr or Youru. By Maude 
Radford Warren. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 

A novel depicting the hectic ways 
of modern youth against a back- 
ground of the older generation. 


Kanearoo. By D. H. Lawrence. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
A novel of pioneer life in Aus- 
tralia since the war, and of the con- 
flicting ideas of two strong men. 


Tue GarDEN oF Gop. By H. De 
Vere Stacpoole. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 

This new romance of the South 

Seas is in a sense a sequel to “The 

Blue Lagoon.” 


Tae Lovine ARE THE Darinc. By 
Holman Day. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

A romance of the great North 

Country, with a heroine as daring 

as the man who loves her. 


Fires or Ampition. By George Gibbs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
A novel centering about a thor- 

oughly modern woman and _ pre- 

senting life at an unusual angle. 


Tue Dancine Star. By Berta Ruck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Shall the heroine marry the man 

she loves or grasp the success that 

awaits her as a dancing star? 


Tur Fane In THE Forest. By Charles 
Alexander. Jlustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

How Black Buck, the dog who 
was half a wolf, became king of the 
forest. 

Capturgs. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
Sixteen short stories by the author 

of ‘The Forsyte Saga.” 


More LErTrers 
ScHOOLBOY. 


OF A JAPANESE 
By Wallace Irwin. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A new series of the extraordinary 
experiences of Hashimura Togo. 
Tut, Tor! Mr. Torr. By Arthur 

Train. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $2. 

Eight new legal adventures of 
Mr. Tutt, the kindly old lawyer who 
uses the tricks of his profession to 
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Beautiful Joe: 


The Autobiography of 
a Dog 
By Marshall Saunders 


If ever there was an inspired book, 
here it is. It won the prize offered by 
the American Humane Society thirty 
years ago for the best treatment of 
wrongs to dumb animals, and with a 
subsequent sale of more than a million 
copies, it has become fixed as an Ameri- 
can classic, exerting a powerful influence 
in the lives of millions of children. It 
is a story, based on fact, of dog interest 
and human interest interwoven ina way 
to charm adults as well as young folks, 
and unobtrusively inculcate a spirit of 
unselfishness. New revised edition, with 
colored picture cover and many illustra- 
tions by Copeland. Highly suitable as 
a gift book. $1.50 net. 


World Stories 
Retold 


By William James Sly, Ph.D. 


Fables told when Greece was young, 
and the life-histories of men and women 
still busy in the workshops of the twen- 
tieth-century world, stories from the 
Bible, fairy-tales, and tales of heroism 
in war and peace—nearly two hundred 
of the best stories which story-tellers 
like to tell and children like to hear, 
assembled in groups according to their 
nature. $1.50 net. 





Prophecy and the 
Prophets 


By Barnard C. Taylor, D.D. 


Part I of this book has to do with Old 
Testament prophecy in general, seeking 
to outline the characteristic features of 
this important section of the elder 
Scriptures in such way as to aid the 
ordinary reader. In Part II each book 
of prophecy is discussed in the order 
given in the English Bible; each proph- 
et’s message is reviewed against the 
background of the conditions, political, 
social, and religious, of his times. 

$1.25 net. 


The Teaching 


Pastor 
By William C. Bitting, D.D. 


Of the many functions required of 
the minister, this work emphasizes one 
as especially demanded by present-day 
conditions. The reactions of such a ser- 
vice upon the man's own life, his rela- 
tions to the educated community, to 
inquiring and disturbed young people, 


' and to the problem of Christian unity, 


and finally the spiritual value of his 
ministry—these are some of the themes 
$1.50 net. 
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MORTGAGED 
WIFE 


By Bonnie Melbourne Busch 


Her body mortgaged by the Eng- 
lish husband, a lien on her soul 
by the American she loves, herself 
penniless, apex of a triangle of 
money, duty and desire, the Woman 
is driven to a unicue solution. 
Cloth, decorative jacket, 12 mo, $1.76 
At all Book and Department Stores 


DORRANCE & CO, 


308-310 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


THE 
MOSHER BOOKS 


Vai bookseller may tell you that 





the Mosher Books are out of print, 


or even say they are no longer pub- 
lished. Why not avoid annoyance and oe 
by placing your order or inquiries direct wit 


me? 


The New 1923 Catalovue tells the story and 
something besides, as it has a series of selec- 
tions from Privately Printed sources of great 
poetic beauty. It will be worth keeping for 
itself alone, and is mailed free on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 




































He Hated War, But— 


‘“When I seed a German, I jes’ 
tetched him off,’’ quaintly remarked 
Sergeant Alvin C. York, the young 
red-haired mountaineer of Tennessee, 
with the American Army in France, 
whose most daring deed, in the words 
of Marshal Foch, ‘‘was the greatest 
thing accomplished by any _ private 
soldier in all the armies of Europe.” 
In one fight alone he killed 25 Ger- 
mans, unmanned 35 enemy machine 
guns, captured 132 Germans, includ- 
ing a major, and marched them into 
the American lines. Wow! What a 
welcome he got! And, after the armi- 
stice, how he was honored and deco- 
rated—by France, by America, 
tempted to go on the stage, in the 
movies; and how, spurning such of- 
fers, he hurried home to the dear old 
mother waiting—and to the girl— 
who had hoped so patiently for his 
return. It’s a thrillingly interesting 
story—full of dare-deviltry and ro- 
mance and American manhood, the 
type that ‘‘vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.’’ Your blood will tingle 
and your bosom swell with pride as 
you read all about it in that gripping 
new book 


SERGEANT YORK 


AND HIS PEOPLE 
By Sam K. Cowan 


Read this inspiring book: note the 
kind of inspiration that spurred its hero 
to action and you'll agree with the liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago Daily News 
who says, ‘‘Whew! But this book about 
Sergeant York has hit us in a tender 
spot! If it doesn’t hold a thrill and a 
smile and a tightening of the throat for 
you, then you're not the reader for whom 
we are editing this book page, that’s all." 

r2mo. Cloth. 292 pages. 
$2 net; $2.12, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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save innocent clients from desperate 
situations. 


Tue Famity at Gitse. By Jonas 
Lie. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Samuel Coffin Eastman. 
Introduction by Julius Emil Olson. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

A great realistic novel of Nor- 
wegian life written in 1883 and now 
presented in an authoritative En- 
glish translation and with a_bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. 


Tur Lone JOURNEY: THE CIMBRIANS. 
By Johannes V. Jensen. Trans- 
lated by A. G. Chater. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Part 2 of ‘The Long Journey.” 
It deals with the mythical adven- 
tures of Norne Gaest and the Cim- 
brian invasion in the second cen- 
tury before Christ. 


Tue WILDERNESS PaTrou. By Harold 
Bindloss. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.90. 

Courage and adventure in the 
northern wilderness, with fur thieves 
and the Northwest Mounted Police 
as the chief actors. 


Tur Lone Woir Returns. By Louis 
Joseph Vance. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

In his latest exploit Michael 
Lanyard stages a life-and-death 
fight against a powerful under- 
world gang headed by the ‘‘boot- 
legger king” of New York. 


JEAN Hucurnot. By Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2. 

The dominant character in Mr, 

Benét’s third novel is a fiery, beauti- 

ful girl of Southern blood. 


Ai’r Ancrz Awrut! By Gelett 
Burgess. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co. 

The excruciating tale of the 
‘‘flirtations, hatreds, loves, mar- 
riages and near-marriages of one 
Angela Bish.” 


Tue SaBLe Cioup. By Harriet V. C. 
Ogden. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Co. 
Compulsory marriage for her 

father’s sake was the sable cloud 

that hung over Louisa Lea, and this 
is the story of how she escaped it. 


A LiguTrer or Frames. By William 
S. Hart. Illustrated by James 
Montgomery Flagg. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2. 

The well-known screen-actor here 
offers a historical romance that has 

Patrick Henry for its central figure. 


Tuat Waicu Is Passep. By G. 
Murray Atkin. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. 

A novel of English characters in 
Paris, written by a Canadian author. 
The plot turns upon the secret of the 
hero’s birth. 





Tur SEconD GENERATION. By An- 
thony M. Rud. Garden City. N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 

A novel of the Scandinavians in 

America—by a new author. 


Love AnD Lire. By Louise Maunsell 
Field. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2. 

An ideal love works ‘out its des- 
tiny in the hectic atmosphere of 

{modern New York society. 





Buack’ercoter Dick. By Margery 
Allingham. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90. 
William McFee contributes an 

introduction in which he declares 

this book to be proof that an eight- 

een-year-old girl can write as good a 

swashbuckling story of the sea as 

any one. 


Gouna: THe Foon. By Albert Adés 


and Albert Josipovici. Translated 

by Morris Colman. New York: 

Lieber & Lewis. $2.50. 

A novel of Cairo life by two 
Egyptians—a book that reveals the 
soul of Islam, with its strange 
mingling of cruelty and piety. 


On THE BorDERLAND. By F. Britten 
Austin. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
Twelve tales of the unbelievably 

strange things that happen in the 

dim borderland of the subconscious 

world. 


A Lauca A Day Keeps THE Doctor 
Away. By Irvin S. Cobb. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 
A collection of 366 humorous 

anecdotes and incidents collected 

by Mr. Cobb in the course of a life 
devoted to the search for good 
stories. 


Tur Macic Miptanp. By Harold 
Waldo. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 

Youth and romance in a small 
Western town—drawn directly from 
life. 

WirxoutCuvrs. By Jeannette Helm. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
A criminal mystery involving a 

girl, a Mexican, an ex-gunman and a 

quite unusual Japanese. 


OTHER STORIES. 
New York: The 


CHANGELING, AND 
By Donn Byrne. 
Century Co. $2. 
A baker’s dozen of short stories 

in the style of this author’s ro- 

mances, ‘‘The Wind Bloweth” and 

“Messer Marco Polo.” 


Lie Matvy’s Wire: A Novey. By 
George Agnew Chamberlain. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 

A love story in the romantic 
setting of the African jungle, with 
the perilous life of ivory buccaneers 
as a background. 


FrencELess Mrapows: TALES OF THE 
Sea. By Bill Adams. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 

Sea stories by one who shipped 
before the mast in the’great days of 

“wooden ships and iron men.” 


ANOTHER ScanpAL. By Cosmo Ham- 
ilton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2. 

A story that makes an appeal for 
marriage as an institution, and for 
retension in it of romance, loyalty 
and humor as well as love. 


PATUFFA: THE STORY OF AN ARTIST. 
By Beatrice Harraden. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 

The story of a lovable girl vio- 
linist—by the author of “Ships 

That Pass in the Night.” 


Au-Lina or Prextne: A RoMANCE OF 
Oup Cutna. By Miriam Harriman. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

A simple dramatic story of a Chi- 
nese girl who dared to warn her 

English friend in time to save the 


Tue Sout or Kou 


friend’s family from the Boxer 
uprising. ; 


Money, Love anp Kate, TOGETHER 
with THE Story oF A NicKEL. By 
Eleanor H. Porter. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2. 


The latest popular novel by the 
author of “Pollyanna” is now 
ready in book form. 


Cat o’ Mountain. By Arthur O. 
Friel. TJllustrated. | Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Co. 

Before the hero can win the wild 
mountain heroine of this story, 
he has to put up the hardest fight 
of his life. 


LaucuH anp Grow Rica. By Jack 
Kahane. New York: Brentano’s. 
A story of post-war doings in 

Paris, with Major Charles Heming- 

way, a bon vivant and man-about- 

town, as the central figure. 


Nixon. By 
Eleanor Farjeon. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

A semi fairy-tale for grown- 
ups—about a changeling child with 
strange spiritual powers, and his 
search for love among the ordinary 
mortals of an English village. 


Fan: THE Story oF A YOUNG GIRL’s 


Lire. By Henry Harford (W. H. 
Hudson). New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3. 


W. H. Hudson’s only novel, in the 
ordinary sense of that word. First 
published thirty years ago, and now 
first issued under his own name. 


Van TassEL aND Bie Bri. By 
Henry H. Curran. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Mr. Curran’s stories of New York - 

carry Jimmy through many adven- 

tures, political and otherwise. 


Our or THE Mettinc Pot.’ By 
George A. Linhart. Published by 
the author. ; 
“This story is to show to what 

heights a homeless, foreign, igno- 

rant tailor-boy may rise in free 

America.” 


Tue Buack Parrot: A TALE OF THE 
GoLDEN CHERSONESE. By Harry 
Hervey. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.90. 

A swiftly moving tale of adven- 
ture, whose scenes shift from Java 
through Siam into the jungles of 
Borneo. 


Trper-Wo.r. By Jackson Gregory. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2. 

A story of action in the South- 
western wilderness, dominated al- 
ways by the heroic figure of Bruce 
Standing, Timber-Wolf. 


JEEVES. By P. G. Wodehouse. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. 
Bertie Wooster’s valet, Jeeves, is 

a genius at getting gilded youths out 

of scrapes, as he proves repeatedly 

in this story. 


JaneE—Ovur Srrancer: A NOVEL. 
By Mary Borden. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The story of an international mis- 
alliance, in which an American girl 
is suddenly transplanted to the 
heart of aristocratic Paris to be- 
come the wife of an impoverished 
Marquis. 
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Piccapitty: A Nove. By Kathleen 
Coyle. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2. 

The kaleidoscopic society of Lon- 
don’s artistic circle is reflected in 
this story of an emotional crisis in 
the life of an intelligent but lonely 
girl. 


Tue Love Carty. By Bertha Pearl 
Moore. New York: Thomas Selt- 
zer. $2. 

The story of an immigrant father, 
poetic and misunderstood by his 
family, and of the one daughter who 
is kin to him in spirit. 

Tue Lapy FRoM THE Arr. By C.N. 
and A. M. Williamson. Garden 

' City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2. 


How Captain Mallet carried a 
dinner to a mysterious lady and 
went with her in search of a great 
biplane in which her jewels were 


hidden. 


AramMiIntA. By J. C. Snaith. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
The story of a girl and her too- 

numerous suitors—and incidentally 

a pungent satire of the London 

social world. 


| Rms rw My Coacu. By Hughes 
Mearns. Illustrated. _ Philadel- 
phia: The Penn Publishing Co. 
The story of an old lady who held 
imperious sway over her family 
until her granddaughter rose in 
rebellion against her rule. 


Tae VALiey or Arcana. By Arthur 
Preston Hankins. New York: 
-Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

How Charmian Reemy, a young 
widow, went with two men in 
search of an unexplored valley in 
the remote mountains of California 
and encountered more than _ her 
_ share of adventures. 


Smyners IN Heaven. By Clive Ar- 
den. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 

Merrill Co. $2. 

This British prize-novel shows 
why lovers on a tropical island may 
not be held by the conventions of a 
country village. 


IstaNnD OF Destiny. By Arthur J. 
Rees. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2: 

What is the secret guarded by 
Robert Lynngarth, lone dweller on 
the desolate Island of Destiny? 
This unusual mystery story con- 
tains the answer. 


SYLVIA OF THE STUBBLES. By Jewell 
Bothwell Tull. Chicago: The 
Reilly & Lee Co. 

A light-hearted novel of American 
life by a new author. 


DeirRDRE. By James Stephens. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
A novel of love and beauty, loy- 

alty and war, based on a favorite 

figure in Irish folklore. 


Rurus. By Grace S. Richmond. II- 
lustrated. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90. 
How Nancy and the Doctor to- 

gether lost a hopeless battle for one 

small life, but gained their own sal- 
vation. 

Frmay to Monpay. By William 


Garrett. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. 


Drugs and pearls, an international 
gang of crooks, and the subtle art of 
the impostor are among the things 
which make the interest of this 
mystery story. 


Quest: THE Story or ANNE, THREE 
Men, AND Some Arass. By Rosita 
Forbes. New York: Henry Holt & 
Comugoe 
A love-story of Damascus, Cairo, 

Beyrut, Jerusalem, in the year 1920; 

with a beautiful English woman as 

the heroine. 


Tur ConquERED. By Naomi Mitchi- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co! 

A historical romance of the time 
of the conquest of Gaul by Cesar. 


Weeps. By Edith Summers Kelley. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A novel picturing the life of the 

common folk in the tobacco country 

of Kentucky. 


Tue Comines or Cousin Ann. By 
Emma Speed Sampson. Chicago: 
Reilly & Lee Co. 

A new novel of the South by the 
author of the ‘‘Miss Minerva” 
books. 


Drana oF BriarcuirFe. By Florence 
Seott Bernard. _ Illustrated by 
Edna F. Hart Hubon. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
The story of an orphan girl whose 

head was turned by her good for- 

tune, but who, in adversity, de- 
veloped character and won success. 


THe MaratHon Mystery: A STory 


or Manuatran. By Burton FE. 
Stevenson. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 


A new edition of a mystery story 
that has been in continuous demand 
for nearly twenty years. 


LasyrintH. By Helen R. Hull. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
A novel of modern life and its 
problems. 


Or Cimar Intent: A Noven. By 
Henry C. Rowland. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 

The story of an American girl 
runaway, of Ham, who discovers 
her, and of their love and high 
ambitions. 


Bunk. By W. E. Woodward. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
The story of Michael Webb, de- 

bunking expert, and his adventures 

among business men, vampires, 
literary people, motion-picture stars 
and treasure-seekers. 


Dark Days AND BLack Knicuts. By 
Octavus Roy Cohen. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

Eight of Mr. Cohen’s typically 
humorous stories of Southern ne- 
groes. 


Harvest oF JAVELINS: A TALE OvuT 
or THE East. By Bertram Atkey. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

A romance of old Cairo and the 
desert beyond the pyramids; of 
Sais, Red Emir, Dick Marchurst, 
and his love for Louise Lammarsh. 
ZaRAH THE CRUEL. By Joan Con- 


quest. New York. The Macaulay 
Co. $1.90. 


They called her the Mad Woman 
of Egypt, and she had a fanatical 


hatred of all Europeans, but this is | 
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for 
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To read the Freeman weekly is to acquire a 
cultural standard and to associate with the 
intellectual elite wherever English is read 
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Authoritative Comment: 


Havelock Ellis: 


“T always enjoy reading the Freeman. 
America is to be congratulated on the 
production of a paper which maintains 
so high a level alike in thought and 
expression.” 


Senator Borah: 


“Will you kindly put me upon your 
mailing list for which I enclose check? 
I congratulate you upon the splendid 
publication you are putting out.” 


Israel Zangwill: 


“T feel bound to tell you that though 
I have only seen one number, The 
Freeman has already excited my 
enthusiasm.” 


C. Lewis Hind: 


“T have no hesitation in saying that it 
is one of the best written weeklies that 
I read.” 


Jerome K. Jerome: 


“What warms my heart toward The 
Freeman is the fight it is putting up for 
freedom of thought and speech.” 


The Athenzum: 


“Tt is well written, genuinely liberal in 
its politics, and evidently aims at a high 
standard in literary criticism. The 
Freeman is a valuable addition to the 
periodical literature of America.” 


Zona Gale: 


“The Freeman, a great paper and a 
great work.” 


George Santayana: 


“Far as I am from sharing its political 
faith, I find The Freeman far better 
written than anything I saw in my day: 
there is a consciousness in it of the world 
at large, and of the intellectual Jand- 
scape, things I used to miss in America 
altogether.” 


Henry Seidel Canby: 


““A weekly which apparently specializes 
in good English, since one can read it 
with a sense of pleasure as of a walker 
on a mountain who finds a path.” 


New York Times Book Review : 


““A weekly that is always well written, 
and, whether or not one agrees with its 
conclusions on many questions, one 
can not but respect and admire the 
manifestations of literary ability that 
lift it so far above the dull level of heavy 
political conjecture. Its book reviews 
are always scholarly pieces of work, its 
‘A Reviewer’s Notebook,’ the work of 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, is always a de- 
light, and it is seldom that at least one 
of its special articles is not of more than 
ordinary interest.” 
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Hendrik W. Van Loon 
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The cost is $6.00 per year, and we 
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Prize Competition 


For American Authors 
Organized Jointly By 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 

AND FAMOUS PLAYERS- 
LASKY CORPORATION 


Contest open to all Ameri- 
cans who have never had a 
novel published in book 
form. Write for full infor- 
mation and details of this 
offer to 


CURTIS BROWN, Ltd. 


116 West 39th St. New York 
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WFUL 


A Sizzling Sex-Story Satire by GELETT 
$1 


Burcess. The chaste book 
DORRANCE & COMPANY 
308-310 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ANNUAL INDEX 


of 


The Literary Digest 
International 
Book Review 


With this (November) issue, 
The International Book Review 
reaches its first annual milestone 
and we are now preparing the 
Index for the year’s issues. This 
will be ready the latter part of this 
month and will be mailed free to 
subscribers on request. 


You can send your twelve copies 
of the Review to us, if you wish, and 
we will bind them nicely in cloth 
binding, and include the Index. 
The cost of this service is $3.50 and 
the carriage charges both ways. 
Or, if you wish to have a local firm 
do the binding, we will supply the 
necessary cover in cloth with the 
Index for $2, post-paid. 


If your set of twelve copies is not 
complete, we can send you the 
cloth-bound volume of the year’s 
issues, with the Index, for $6, post- 
paid. 
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| the story of how she fell in love with 


an Englishman. 


Tue Visine Heart. By Laura Good- 
man Salverson. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2. 

A romance of Viking days, with 
the action centering about the love 
of magnificent Borga. 


| Waoerets Wirntn WHEELS. By Caro- 
lyn Wells. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


Another mystery which the fa- 
mous Pennington Wise and his as- 
with their usual 
savour faire. 

Tue RoMANCE oF A Roacur. By Ruby 
M. Ayres. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

Within twenty-four hours of his 
release from prison Bruce Lowry 


| finds himself swept into an astonish- 
| ing tangle of human relationships. 


Montr Feus. By Mary Brearley. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. #2. 
Married to a man who is insane, 

in love with an ex-soldier whom she 

has nursed through a period of 
blindness, what shall Rachel Cassilis 
do? 


Tue Torco BrarERS: A TALE OF 


Cavaurer Days. By Bernard 
Marshall. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 


The picturesque days of Crom- 
well and his Ironsides furnish the 
setting for this story of love and 
fighting. 

Marcuine On. Ry Ray Strachey. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
In this novel the girlhood and 

married life of a pioneer feminist 

are seen against the background of 
the three decades preceding the 

Civil War. 

Tue Wire CockabE. 
Gilson. Illustrated. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

A romance of La Vendée in the 
days of the French Revolution. 


By Charles 


Connie MorGan IN THE CATTLE 
Country. By James B. Hendryx. 
Illustrated from paintings by Frank 
E. Schoonover. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


Another bookful of the turbulent 
adventures that usually accompany 
Connie Morgan wherever he goes. 


Horatio’s Story. By Gordon King. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Depicts a group of cultured 

people, with a dramatic crisis turn- 

ing upon incompatible tempera- 
ments. 

A Reversion To Typr. By E. M. 
Delafield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Rose Aviolet enlists the reader’s 
sympathy from the start, in her 
struggle to adjust her blunt honesty 


| with the conventional life of an 


English country house. 


Toe Watirt or KarLune. By 
Ernest Bramah. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

The enthusiastic reception of 
“Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours” has 
led the publishers to present the 
earlier volume in a similar fine dress. 


Erten. By Alexander Black. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 


A girl’s adventures in Manhat- 


Jo 


| tan’s last forest and longest street, 


and what came of looking for love 
and liberty in the same world. 


4 Novet. By Dorothy 
Foster Gilman. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. $2. 

The love experiences, both comic 
and tragic, of a fearless American 
girl in Singapore. 


LORRAINE: 


By Sarah Gertrude 
York: Boni & 


Tor JORDANS. 
Millm. New 
Liveright. $2. f 
A novel of South African life, 

portraying a sordid family and the 

struggles of a daughter of the Jor- 
dans to win happiness in spite of her 
handicap. 


History 


Tur GENESIS OF THE WaR. By Her- 
bert Henry Asquith. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $6. 

In this book the former British 
Prime Minister discloses the prepa- 
rations that were made for an inevi- 
table conflict in the six years pre- 
ceding the World War. 


My Mission to Russ1A AND OTHER 
Dretomatrc Memories. By the 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Buchanan. 
2 vols: Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

These important volumes by the 
British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg give an inside view of Russian 
affairs from 1910 to 1919, throwing 
new light on the events leading up 
to the World War, and especially on 
the rise of the Bolshevist revolution. 


THe Mexican Natron: A History. 
By Herbert Ingram Priestley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4. 

In this volume the Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mexican History in the 
University of California presents the 
story of the Mexican people in a way 
to reveal the difficulties they have 
encountered in trying to develop a 
spirit of nationality and a stable 
government. 


Tur Orp Roap. By H. Belloc. Ilus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.59. 

A stimulating study of the most 
ancient of all English roads—the one 
that has run since prehistoric days 
from Canterbury to Winchester. 


Tuer Bats Roap: History, FAasHion 
AND Frivotity oN AN Otp HicH- 
way. By Charles G. Harper. II- 
lustrated. Hartford, Conn.: Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell. $2.25. 
Historical sketches of the towns 

and estates along the 105 miles from 

London to Bath, with drawings by 

the author, and many quaint old 

prints. 


Some VictorrAN WomEN. By Harry 
Furniss. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 

The noted Punch cartoonist gives 
his reminiscences of such people as 
Florence Nightingale, Mary Ander- 
son, Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 


BaByLontaN Propiems. By Lieut.- 
Col. W. H. Lane. Maps and Illus- 
trations. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $8. 

Colonel Lane’s archeological re- 
searches in the region of the ancient 
capital of Babylonia, and of Opis, 
the most important ancient city on 





the Tigris, place many valuable dis- 
coveries at the disposal of scholars. 


Proutprtion Inston Our. By Roy 
A. Haynes. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co.. $2.50. 
The inside story of thé fight to 

enforce the laws against alcoholic 

drinks, as told by the United States 

Commissioner of Prohibition. 


Tue Coacutinc Era. By Violet A. 
Wilson. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

A historical account of the En- 
glish stage-coach, its evolution, its 
palmy days as a mode of travel, the 
eating-houses along the way, and 
so on. 


Memories or THE RusstaAN Court. 
By Anna Viroubova. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

A former lady-in-waiting gives an 
intimate view of the Russian royal 
family, of Rasputin, and of what 
happened during the Russian revo- 
lution. 

Russia’s Women. By Nina Niko- 
laevna Selivanova. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

Aims to interpret the spirit and 
to forecast the destiny of Russia 
through the part played by her 
women, notably during the Bol- 
shevist régime. 


Women AND THE Labor MOVEMENT. 
By Alice Henry. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

A record of the steady growth 
of organization among women in all 
branches of industry in the United 
States by one who has been in inti- * 
mate touch with the movement. 


A History oF ORNAMENT: RENAIS- 
SANCE AND Mopern. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin. Illustrated. New York: 
The Century Co. $5. / 
A sequel to this author’s “His- 

tory of Ornament: Ancient and 

Medieval,” treating of the motives 

and styles of ornament that have 

developed since the Middle Ages. 


Turituinc Escapes. Edited by 
Joseph Lewis French. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Some of the most thrilling es- 
capes ever described—Casanova’s 
flight from the Inquisition, St. Len’s 
from the Bastile, and strange es- 
capes from dungeons and prisons, 
both in fact and in fiction. 


Holiday Editions 


Don Qurxotr. By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra. Edited by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. Introduction 
by Mildred Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

This condensation of the Spanish 
masterpiece was one of the last tasks 
to which Mr. Howells set his hand. 
His daughter furnishes the intro- 
duction which he did not live to 
write. i 


Tue History or Don QUIXOTE DE 
tA Mancua. By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes. Based on Shelton’s trans- 
lation of 1620. With illustrations 
by Jean de Bosschére, and an essay 
by J. B. Trend. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

The distinguishing features of this 
somewhat shortened version of 
‘Don Quixote” are its many quaint 
illustrations, some of them in colors, 
and its large print and wide margins. 
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Tue Book or THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
Written by Hamlin Garland. Pic- 
tured by Frederic Remington. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Humorous and dramatic sketches 

from life among the Indians of the 

West, with thirty-five full-page 

drawings by an artist who also 

knows the Indian and loves him. 


Howarp Pytr’s Book oF THE AMERI- 
can Sprrir. Pictured by Howard 
Pyle. Compiled by Merle Johnson. 
Edited by Francis J. Dowd. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A narrative of the colonial and 
revolutionary periods of American 
history, illustrated with more than 
200 of Howard Pyle’s drawings and 
paintings, some of them in color. 


Two YEARS IN THE FRENCH WEST 
Inpies. By Lafcadio Hearn. Pho- 
tographs by A. W. Rushmore. Line 
drawings by Marie Royle. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 

A new edition of Hearn’s early 
masterpiece, illustrated with many 
beautiful photographs specially made 
in the West Indies for this purpose. 


QuentTIN Durwarp. By Sir Walter 
Seott. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Large print and sixteen colored 
illustrations by Percy Tarrant are 
the chief features of this holiday 


edition of Scott’s feudal romance. 


Ivanuor. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 

A holiday edition of an old favor- 
ite, done in large type and wide mar- 
gins, with ten full-page pictures in 
color and many decorations in black 
and white. 


Tas Lirrte DuKe: RiIcHAaRD THE 
Fraruess. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. 
A romance of medieval Nor- 

mandy, with illustrations in color. 

By 

Illustrated in 


Tar WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 
Kenneth Grahame. 
color by Nancy Barnhart. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 
An appropriately illustrated edi- 

tion of a book that has found many 

friends since it first appeared fifteen 
years ago. 


Juvenile 
RootaBaGa Prcrons. By Carl Sand- 
burg. Illustrated. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A second book of Rootabaga 
stories, telling more about The 
Potato Face Blind Man, Blixie 
Bimber, and the rest. 


SrorIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Retold by Laurence Housman. 
Drawings by Edmund Dulac. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 


Six of the best Arabian Nights 
stories retold in choice English and 
abundantly illustrated with draw- 
ings in line and in color. 


Tue SiEEPING BrauTy AND OTHER 
Farry Tates. Retold from the old 
French by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 
Blue Beard, Cinderella, and 

Beauty and the Beast, as well as the 

Sleeping Beauty, are here presented 

in new and handsome garb. There 

are 16 of Dulac’s full-page pictures 
in color. 


Tue Story or Naueuty KIapEEnN. 
By Marie, Queen of Roumania. 
Illustrated by Job. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


All about a little princess who | 


was not too perfect to be human. 
Large pages, wide margins, big 
type—and many charming pictures. 
Docror Do.rrrir’s Post OFFIcer: 


By Hugh Lofting. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 


Having discovered that animals | 
have a written language of their | 
own, Doctor Dolittle, in the midst | 


of a visit to the kingdom of Fan- 
tippo, established a wonderful mail 
service for the birds and beasts. 


Tur Srory or Mrs. Tusss. By 
Hugh Lofting. Illustrated. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes 
$1.25. 

The story of a very old woman 
and how her pig and duck and dog, 
particularly the dog, found a way 
to help her when she had no home. 


JUMPING INTO THE JUNGLE. By Grace 
Bliss Stewart. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Adventures of five fairies with the 

strange jungle people. 

ScouTtiInG ON THE OLD FRONTIER 
with Funtiock aNnp Firr. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (American 
Scouting Series.) $1.75. 

Exciting experiences of a New 

York State boy during the French 

and Indian War. 


Around AN Iroquois Story-Fire. 
By Mabel Powers. (Yehsennoh- 
wehs.) Illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Twenty-four tales that have been 

told around Iroquois story-fires for 

many generations. A book for Boy 

Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire 

Girls. 


Lirrte Sra-Forxs. By Llsier Natha- 
lie Gaylord. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Gaylord tells the children 
all about the sea-urchins,  star- 
fishes, anemones, crabs, barnacles 
and other little sea-folk. 


Wuistitinc Rock. By Edna A. 
Brown. Illustrated by Antoinette 
Inglis. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. : 

A little girl’s experiences on 

Whistling Rock Island and_ her 

strange playmates there. 


ADVENTURES IN THE OLD WoMaAn’s 
Sor. By Maude Radford War- 
ren and Eve Davenport.  Illus- 
trated by Charles A. Federer. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 
Stories of what happened to the 

various Mother Goose characters 

from the point where the original 
verses left off—with many illustra- 
tions in color and black and white. 


Action PorMs AND PLAYS FoR CHIL- 
DREN. By Nora Archibald Smith 
Tilustrated. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2. 

A book of materials for getting up 
programs and entertainments of the 
sort that children like. Illustrated 
with silhouettes by Anne Merriman 
Peck. 


Tur TREASURE Book or CHILDREN’S 
Verse. Arranged by Mabel and 
Lilian Quiller-Couch. Tlustrated in 
color by M. Etheldreda Gray. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3. 


Co. | 





















































































































































































































































By H, E. Ecerton Net $2.85 
An attempt to put forward a view of the cause of the 
American Revolution, free from prejudices. 

THEARGIOF POETRY 

By WittiaM Paton KER $2.00 
Seven delightfully written Essays treating of, The Art of 
Poetry ; Shelley ;“Samson Agonistes; Romantic Fallacies ; 
Foe EP ese and The Muse of Comedy; and Matthew 

rnold, 


Oxrorp University Press American Branch 
35 West 32np StrEET - New York City 
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ms} SCENE ey/ ik 
3 By E. Gorpon Craic Ba 
x With a foreword and an introductory Poem Ba 
bx by Joun MASEFIELD Net $8.35 | 
be A brilliant sketch of the development of the theatre in a 
i Europe from the Classical times with collotype repro- Ba 
a ductions of nineteen special etchings and four plates re- |) 
fe produced from old Italian prints. ba 
|| THE PAGEANT OF GREECE e 
x Edited by R. W. LivincsToNnE Net $2.75 |# 
® A companion volume to the Legacy of Greece. Consists 
2 of passages chosen from the acknowledged gréatest among i] 
i) Greek authors and translated into English. It is more Bs 
x than a mere anthology of selection. It supplies in outline |x 
a the most important part of the intellectual development (| 
| which started with Homer and outlasted the Roman Empire. Re 
| THE NEWSPAPER AND THE HISTORIAN be 
|| By Lucy Maynarp SaLMon Net $7.50 |] 

Considers the essential characteristics of the newspaper 

as they affect the historian. A companion volume now in 

the press is entitled The Newspaper and Authority. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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FITS THE POCKET 


The type is the same in both 


381-385 Fourth Ave. 


Nelison’s 


STANDARD AUTHORS PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER 


New Volumes 


New Century Style 
aE for 1923 


Complete in 
one volume 


Lorna Doone 
Burns’ Poems 


Pilgrim’s Progress Wj 
Tennyson’s Poems 


Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury 





The Use of Nelson India Paper 


150 Volumes—Made in two styles of binding: 


Nelson’s New Century Library 
in smooth, limp leather covers. 


Nelson’s Editions de Luxe 
in genuine black Morocco covers. 


$2.00. 


$2.75. 


New Century Library 


Handsome Gift Books—Large Type—Handy Size—Light Weight 
Old Style 


‘Two 
Volumes 


makes it possible to put Dickens’ largest novel of 950 pages 
in a pocket size volume only half an inch thick. 
type throughout is beautifully clear and readable. A 
volume that you can easily hold in the hand and enjoy 
by the light of an evening lamp. 


And the 


Can be obtained of your bookseller, or send for complete list 
of volumes to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


NEW YORK 
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TO ir your TEHG of the | 


WANAMAKER BOOK STORE 


Books advertised and reviewed in The 
International Book Review may be 
purchased at the publication price by 
mail, telephone or in person, from the 


WANAMAKER BOOK STORE 


Send in your list, add your remittance or 
instructions to charge to your account, 
and the books will come to you promptly. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


LET 
FUN from the PRESS 


Brighten Your Favorite Silver Screen 


| Pls motion-picture theaters are the evening’s 
amusement shrines. In them you will want to 
see the premier attractions of the season. You will 
want the best dramas that are produced. But most 
important of all you will want to laugh, to be as- 
sured of some smiles. You will want to see “FUN 
from the PRESS,” for it is the cream collection of 
all that is finest and funniest in printed pleasantries. 
The press of the whole world is carefully combed to 
gain the best of the banter. 


It Is Five Minutes of Continuous Chuckles 


Thousands of theaters are now showing this rollick- 
ing little reel, but perhaps your locality has.not yet 
been favored. However, the manager of your 
favorite theater is keenly interested in knowing 
what you want. Your enjoyment is his bank ac- 
count. He wants to please you. So if you would 
like to be confident of some clean cheery fun, new 
each week, just write to the management, or stop 
at the box office, and suggest that you would like 
to see 


FUN from the PRESS 


Produced by 
The Literary Digest 


Distributed by 
W. W. Hodkinson 











Nearly four hundred pages of 


selected verse for children, with 


twenty beautiful pictures in color. 


Tur Vacaries of Top AND PETER. 
By L. Allen Harker. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

A book of amusing stories about 
“those dreadful romantic twins,” 
Tod and Peter, and other children 
whom the author has known in the 
last twenty-five years. 


Tue Kircuen Porcu. By George 
Philip Krapp. Illustrated. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Little Red Hen appears with a 

whole new assortment of children’s 

stories woven on old and new plots. 


Bruuie-Betinpa. By Marguerite Cur- 
tis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.75. 

Billie is a good-natured, efferves- 
cent girl, and this is her story, writ- 
ten for other girls between the ages 
of ten and fourteen. 


Tue Last ParrakertT. By George 
Inness Hartley. Illustrated. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.75. 
Adventures of two boys who seek 

in Florida for a living specimen of 

a vanished bird, for a single one of 

which $5000 has been offered. 


REYNARD THE Fox. Told by C. S. 
Evans. Illustrated by L. R. 
Brightwell. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 

The doings of Reynard the Fox, 
Bruin the Bear, and other old favor- 
ites of the children, with many pic- 
tures, both in color and in silhou- 
ette. 


Pers ror Boys anp Grris. By A. J. 
Macself. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Intended for the youngster who 

keeps pets for pleasure rather than 

for profit. Tells how to choose, 
train, feed and care for dogs, cana- 
ries, pigeons, etc. 

Tue Youna Crusaper. By Walter 
Seott Story. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
A story of the Third Crusade— 

for boys from twelve to sixteen. 


Sr. Nicuotas Book or Verse. Ed- 
ited by Mary Budd Skinner and 
Joseph Osmun Skinner. Illustrated 
by W. O. Berger. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.50. 

More than 400 pages of good 
poems chosen from the files of 
St. Nicholas for the last half- 
century. ’ 


Toe Firiino Twins. By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by the 
author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.75. 

The youngest twins in Mrs. 
Perkins’s large family live on a rice 
farm in the Philippine Islands and 
have just come through a typhoon 
and other interesting experiences. 


Tor ADVENTURES OF THE INK Spots. 
By Ruth O. Dyer. Illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


What two families of Ink Spots, 
red and black, did in the Mother 
Goose Garden on a great occasion. 
RACHEL AND THE SEVEN WONDERS. 

By Netta Syrett. Illustrated by 

Joyce Mercer. New York: Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Co. $1.75. 


In this book a little girl sees the 


stories of seven ancient marvels 
dramatically acted before her eyes. 
A Srory or Nancy Hanks. By 

Ethel Calvert Phillips. Illustrated 

by Kleber’ Hall. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Tells how the little girl who was 
later to be the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln made the long journey with 
her family from Virginia across the 
mountains to Kentucky. 


Tue Boy ApvENTURERS: IN THE 
Lanp or THE Monkey Men. By 
A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
Third volume of the Boy Adven- 

turers series. Takes its young 

heroes into a strange land and ex- 
citing events. 


Tates For Beptime. Illustrated. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. - 


Siero 

Good stories for children, se- 
lected from the writings of Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Stowe, Jack London, 
George Haven Putnam, and others. 


Atmost Trur Tatess. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

Selected stories from Washing- 
ton Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

Charles Kingsley, and others. 


Aupactous ANN. By Archibald Mar- 
shall. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

The story of a lovable but mis- 
chievous little girl and her doings in 

a quiet English school. 


Ly tHE Lanp or Diacetpy Dan. By 
Edwin P. Norwood. Illustrated. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 
In this second Diggeldy Dan 

book, Mr. Norwood relates the 

hero’s adventures in Skyland with 
the circus fairy, besides many other 
strange things. : 


Prerer’s Trr to Story-Lanp. By 
Mary Carolyn Davies. Illustrated 
by B. Gray. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


Rimes and colored pictures that 
take a little boy through Story- 
land. 

Arounp THE WoripD witH Dor anp 
Jack. By Mary Carolyn Davies. 
Illustrated by Suska. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25. 
Rhymes of the travels of two tots, 

with striking pictures in color. 


Boys AND Grris oF BooKLAND. By 


Nora Archibald Smith. Pictures by’ 
New York: | 


Jessie Willcox Smith. 

Cosmopolitan ‘Book Corporation. 

$2.50. 

Brief tales woven around famous 
child characters, with eleven large- 
page illustrations in color. 


Tur Boy Scouts YEAR Book. Ed- 
ited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50. 

Ninth annual volume of stories, 
articles and pictures, chosen largely 
from the official monthly of the Boy 
Scout Movement, Boys’ Life. 


Tue Bosast TREE. By Edith Rickert. 
Pictures by Gleb Botkin. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A little story of a great hunger 

among the animals, and how Tom- 

my Tortoise saved them from starv- 
ing right in sight of the bojabi tree. 


THe Coox’s SurprisE. By Margery 
Clark. Pictures by Madge Ander- 
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son. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

day, Page & Co. 

A little book of rime in the man- 
ner of ‘The House that Jack Built.” 


Puncu AND Ropinetta. By Ethel M. 
Gate. With silhouettes by Rachel 
L. Field. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 

New stories that sound as old as 
the Arabian Nights—and as new— 
for children of six to twelve years. 


Tue Winn Boy. By Ethel Cook Eliot. 
Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

A story for children of the fairy- 
tale age. 


Tue FRIENDLY ADVENTURES OF OLLIE 
Osrricu. By Janet Lewis. Illus- 
trated by Fay Turpin. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Strange things that happened to 

a wooden ostrich, told in a way to 

delight very young readers. 


Buster Brar’s Twins. By Thornton 
W. Burgess (Green Forest Series). 
Illustrated by Harrison Cady. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Tells of the antics of two little 

cubs—for small children. 


Tue Buack Cats AND THE TINKER’S 
Wire. By Margaret Baker. With 
pictures by Mary Baker. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2. 

The short and moving tale of a 
tinker and his wife, and how a black 
eat brought them happiness—all 
abundantly illustrated with cat- 
silhouettes. 


Tur CHILpREN’s Book oF CELE- 
BRATED ScuLptuRE. By Lorinda 
M. Bryant. Illustrated. New 


York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


Fifty full-page reproductions of 
famous sculptures, each faced by a 
page of informative text. A com- 
panion volume to Mrs. Bryant’s 
“The Children’s Book of Celebrated 
Pictures.” 


Tue Lirrte Buack Coat. By Ethel 
Cook Eliot. Illustrated. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 
The wonderful story of coal, told 

by a little coal in the nursery scuttle. 


ANIMAL Stories FRoM Eskimo Lanp. 
Adapted from the original Eskimo 
Stories collected by Dr. Daniel 5. 
Neuman. By Renée Coudert 
Riggs. Illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Favorite tales of Eskimo children, 

written down by Dr. Neuman just 

as he heard them, and then adapted 
to American children by the wife of 
the Governor of Alaska. 


Tur Boy’s Boox or VERSE. Com- 
piled by Helen Dean Fish. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 
One hundred and fifty poems of 

all times and lands, each with a 

direct appeal to boys between the 

ages of twelve and eighteen. 


Auicr’s ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LtaAnp. By Lewis Carroll.  Ilus- 
trated in color by A. E. Jackson. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
A new holiday edition of a per- 

ennial favorite. 


Days or THE CommanpeERS. By L. 
Lamprey. Illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 


Thirty-three short stories, each 


connected with some great event in 
American history. 


Manrsorie’s Best Year. By Angela 
Brazil. Ilustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75. 
How two English girls in a coun- 

try boarding school won success, 

each in a different way. 


Dawnny’s Partner. By W. A. Rogers. 
Tllustrated by the author. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 
Adventures of an American boy 

on the western plains and in the 

mountains of Colorado in search of 
gold. 


Here, Tricks, Herr! By Lebbeus 
Mitchell. Illustrated. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

Barry Cayliss got his fill of ad- 
venture when his trick Boston bull- 
dog was spirited away by a band of 
dog-stealers. 


Tar Joturest ScHoon or ALL. By 
Angela Brazil. Illustrated. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.75. 

The girl of fourteen in this story 
finds a new school overlooking the 
Bay of Naples, the happiest she has 
ever dreamed of. 


Tse GoLpeN Spmer. By Francis 
Lynde. Illustrated. (The Dick 
and Larry Series.) New York- 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 

Adventures of Dick and Larry 
and their classmate, young Purdick, 
in their search for commercial 
metals among the mountains and 
their fight to keep an old mine they 
discovered. 

For tue Goop or THE Tram. By 
Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

The story of Stuart Harven, a 
football captain, and of how he was 


big enough to sacrifice his pride in- 


a thrilling crisis. 


By Aline 
(The Young 


Ficutinc Westwarp. 
Havard. Illustrated. 
Pioneers Series.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 
The story of two girls who were 

captured by Indians in pioneer days, 
and of their rescue after many ad- 
ventures. First volume of a series 
for young people from seven to 
fifteen years old. 


Tranquituiry House. By Augusta 
Huiell Seaman. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.75. 

The story of how two girls helped 

a lovable old Quaker gentleman in 

New Jersey to solve a mystery that 

overshadowed his life. 


SappLe Baas. By Clifton Lisle II- 
lustrated. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $1.50. 

How two Boy Scouts got plenty 
of excitement by helping a govern- 
ment detective to run down some 
desperate criminals. 


Miscellaneous 


Tur HumMAniziInc OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By James Harvey Robinson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


The author of ‘The Mind in the 


Making” tells how to make our) 
present scientific knowledge of ser- | 


vice to the average man and woman. 


MANKIND AT THE CRossroaps. By 
Edward M. East. Maps and dia- 








Don’t Miss These Stories 


By FRANK HELLER 


Swedish mystery writer who is 
achieving international fame 


The Emperor’s 
Old Clothes 


“One of the most whimsical, clever, and delightful 
mysteries that has been offered in a long time. 

Absurd and uproarious and well written. If you 
have a weakness for mystery and detective stories, 
try Frank Heller.””—Detroit Free Press. ($2.00) 


The Marriage of Yussuf Khan 


A book which intrigues, perplexes, and amuses the 
reader by turn. It relates the exploits of an arch- 
criminal in quest of a princely dowry which has 
been brought to England from the Orient. (2.00) 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


Good Books Deserve 
Good Bindings 


No matter how 


good a book may be, 
it can cheer, enter- 
tain or inspire only 
as long as its covers 


last. Open the jack- 
ets and examine the 


bindings of the 
books you buy. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 18 Thomas Street 
Agents in all the principal cities 
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grams. New York: Charles Serib- 
$3.50. ; 

An uncompromising survey of 
harsh facts as regards the population 
and food supply of the world. 


ner’s Sons. 


tN ScHoots: A 
TEACHERS AND 


Heattu TRAINING 
HanDBOOK FOR 
Heatra Workers. Prepared by 
Theresa Dansdill. New York: 
National Tuberenlosis Association. 
The 400 pages of this unique 

handbook for teaching children the 
laws of health are made up of in- 
teresting stories, poems, and extracts 
from authoritative writers, all ar- 
ranged with exercises for classroom 
use, 


Heatroy Morners; Hearruy Ba- 
pres; Heauray CxILprRen. By 
S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 3 vol- 


umes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

$1.25 each volume. 

These three books by the head 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene in 
New York City deal respectively 
with the health of the expectant 
mother, of the baby, and of the 
growing child. 


Tue Pupitic SPEAKER AND WHAT IS 
RequireD or Him. By Henry 
Howard Roberts. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. #2. 

A practical manual on the whole 
art of public speaking, with many 
helpful examples, and with a set of 
exercises for the student at the end 
of each chapter. 


Book or THE Brack Bass. By James 
Alexander Henshall, M.D. New 
edition, revised and_ rewritten. 
Fully illustrated. Cincinnati: Stew- 
art Kidd Co. $4.50. 

Dr. Henshall has devoted three 
years to rewriting his book, which 
gives a complete life-history of the 
bass, together with a practical 
treatise on the art of angling and 


fly-fishing. 


WerAVING AND O7THER PLEASANT Oc- 
cuPATIONS: As TRAINING FOR Hanp 
AND EYE IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
By R. K. and M. I. R. Polking- 
horne. New York: Brentano’s. 
A companion volume to this 

author’s ““Toy-making in School 

and Home.” 


Music 
A History or Music. By Paul 

Landormy. ‘Translated with a 

supplementary chapter on American 

music by Frederick H. Martens. 

New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

$2.50. 

A new history of music which also 
discusses the latest composers and 
their place in the evolution of the 
art. 


MusicaL CHRONICLE 
By Paul Rosenfeld. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


(1917-1923). 
New. York: 


Informal essays in which the 
author aims to discover the nature 
of the life exprest by composers, 
performers and audiences in the 
concert rooms of New York City. 


How to Sina. By Luisa Tetrazzini. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

Out of her long experience as a 
singer Mme. Tetrazzini offers prac- 
tical advice for both the professional 
and the ambitious amateur. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 
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HyGIenr or THE Voice. By Irving 
Wilson Voorhees. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. $2.50. 


This book is the outgrowth of the 
author’s years of experience in 
examining, advising and treating 
singers and speakers. 


By Frederick H. 
Martens. Illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3. 


Interviews with sixty masters of 
string instruments, from violin to 
bass viol, disclosing the how of 
artistic playing, as tested by their 
own experience. 


Srrinc MasTery. 


Nature 
Tur Macican Cuancre. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


Eight essays for nature lovers, 
marked by the humanity and humor 
that are characteristic of this 
author’s nature interpretations. 


UntroppeN Ways. By H. J. Mas- 
singham. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $4. 

Nature essays—adventures on 
the English coasts, heaths and 
marshes, and also among the works 
of Hudson, Crabbe and other coun- 
try writers. 


Tur Otp WitLtow TREE, AND OTHER 
Srortes. By Carl Ewald. Trans- 
lated by A. T. de Mattos. Draw- 
ings by Helen M. Jacobs and G. E. 
Lee. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75. 

The noted Danish naturalist and 
fabulist combines his two gifts in 
these stories of the growing things 
of heath, field and wood. 


Birrps oF THE New York City 
Recron. By Ludlow’ Griscom. 
Illustrated. New York: The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
A handbook that makes the whole 

fund of existing information about 

local birds readily accessible; sup- 
plemented by a lifetime of close 
observation by the. author, who is 
assistant curator of ornithology in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Tue ItLustratep Natura History. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood. New edition. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $9. 
This standard English work, with 

its hundreds of illustrations and 

nearly 800 pages of text, is offered 
in a new printing. 


On Autumn TrRaILs, AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN Captivity. By Emma 
Lindsay Squier. Illustrated by 
Paul Bransom. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. $2. 
Nature stories of the North 

Woods, and tales of the author’s 

contacts with the caged animals of 

the movie studios. 


Poetry 
Tue lLicgur Gurrar. By Arthur 
Guiterman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 


A new collection of Mr. Guiter- 
man’s poems, many of which have 
appeared in widely known American 
periodicals. 


Truta O’ Women: Last Worps 
FROM Lapirs Lone VANISHED. By 


Josephine Daskam Bacon. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Short poems in which women of 
all sorts speak more frankly from the 
grave than they could have done 
when living. 


Less Lonety. By Alfred Kreymborg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
In addition to free verse, Mr. 

Kreymborg’s new volume contains 

strict sonnets, rimed lyrics, and 

regular blank verse. 


Tuer Sout or THE ANTHOLOGY. By 
William Cranston Lawton. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2.50. 


A study of the 4,000 Greek 
poems, mostly erotic, that have 
accumulated about the ‘““Stephanos”’ 
of Meléagros, an anthology begun 
before the Christian era. 


AMARANTH AND ASPHODEL: PorEms 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Done into English verse by A. J. 


Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 


A little volume of the choicest old 
Greek poems, the original Greek and 


‘the author’s poetic translation fac- 


ing each other on opposite pages. 
An elaboration of a work that first 
appeared in 1881. 


Lirrte Houses: A Boox or Poems. 
By Amelia Josephine Burr. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 
Shows an enrichment of this 

writer’s poetic gift, due to her recent 

travels in the Far East. 


Harmontum. By Wallace Stevens. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
The first poem by Mr. Stevens 

appeared in a magazine in 1914, 

Since that time nearly every im- 

portant magazine in the country 

has published one of his poems, yet 
this is his first collected book of 
verse. 

Sorro Voce: A Port’s Pack. By 
Paul Tunaquil. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $1. 

Sixty poems on a wide range of 
subjects. 


By Scartet Torcn AND Buapr. By 
Anthony Euwer. Illustrated by 
the author. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 

Rimes of adventure, poems of 
the open spaces of the Northwest. 


Harper’s Frencu ANTHOLOGY. XVII- 
XVIII-XIX Centuries. Edited by 
Edward H. Sirich and Francis B. 
Barton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

More than 400 pages of the best 
French poetry and prose, carefully 
selected and arranged by periods 
and authors, and duly annotated for 
school use. 


Tue Bracar’s Vision. By Brookes 
More. Illustrated. Boston: The 
Cornhill Publishing Co. $4.50. 
Seven narrative poems, all re- 

lated to the central theme of ‘‘Sin- 

ners All.”” With ten charming illus- 
trations by Tracy Porter Rudd. 

Third printing. 

Tue Best Poems oF 1922. Selected 
by Thomas Moult. Illustrated by 
Philip Hagreen. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

An anthology of the best English 
and American poems of the year 
1922, chosen from a wide range of 
periodicals. 


OrrrA GuyEep. By Newman Levy. 
Pictures by Rea Irvin. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

Satirical burlesques—in verse—of 
fourteen of the most popular of the | 
music dramas. | 


Psychology 


Tuer Unconscious: AN INTRODUCTION 
To Frruprian Psycuoroay. By 
Israel Levine. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 

An attempt to study the pure 
theory on which psychoanalysis 
rests, especially the hypothesis of 


unconscious mental processes. 
» 


Tue Maaic oF Common SEense. By 
George Frederick Wates. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 
Deals in a popular way with some 

of the worst obstacles to accurate 

thinking. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF Psy- 
cHopatTHic DrLINQUENT WoMEN. 
By Edith R. Spaulding. Introduc- 
tion by Katharine B. Davis. Illus- 
trated. New York: Rand, McNally 
& Co. 

A detailed report of psychiatric 
studies made by the director and 
staff of the Psychopathic Hospital 
connected with the Reformatory 
for Women at Bedford Hills. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND GLAND PER- 
SONALITIES. By André ‘Tridon. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

Treats of the combined effect— 
upon the human personality—of the 
unconscious mind and the func- 
tioning of the glands as explained 
by experimenters in glandular thera- 
peutics. 

Religion 

Tur Retictous Epucation or Prov- 
ESTANTS IN AN AMERICAN Com- 
MONWEALTH. By Walter S. 
Athearn. Illustrated with charts 
and photographs. Vol. 1. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $5. 
An authoritative source-book of 

information on religious education— 

a volume intended to furnish relig- 

ious and educational leaders with 

weapons to combat the menace of 
spiritual illiteracy. 

Tue Birta anD GrowTH oF RELIG- 
1on. By George Foot Moore. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

An account of the origin and 
development of religion for the 
average reader—by the Professor of 
the History of Religion in Harvard 
University. 


Tue Man Himsetr: THe Nazarene. 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $250: 

“The theologians are still un- 
aware,” Mr. Hartt says, “that they 
have founded their orthodoxy upon 
a heterodox book.” His view of the 
truth about Christ is reverent yet 
revolutionary. 


Tue New Testament: AN AMERI- 
caAN TRANSLATION. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3. 

The New Testament in every-day 
modern English—translated by an 
authority who has taught New 
Testament Greek for a quarter of 
a century in the University of 
Chicago. 





Wonpverrut BIBLE CONVERSIONS. 
By Louis Albert Banks. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
Outstanding instances of conver- 

sions which occurred during the 

earthly life and ministry of Christ— 
retold in modern narrative. 


Tue Fourta Gospen. By the Rev: 
Henry Scott’ Holland. New York: 
EB. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Fruits of many years devoted to 

the study of the Gospel of St. John 

by the late Prof. Holland of Oxford. 


Reiiaious CuLTs AND 
By Gaius Glenn At- 
kins. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell Co. $1.50. 

Faith healing, Christian Science, 
New Thought, Theosophy and 
Spiritualism are among the religious 
and ethical cults examined. 


MopEerN 
MOoveEMeENTs. 


Some Aspects OF THE LIFE OF JESUS: 
By Georges Berguer. Translated by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks and Van 
Wyck Brooks. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

The first attempt to apply to the 
life of Jesus the method and dis- 
coveries of psychoanalysis. The 
author, a Swiss theologian, com- 
bines reverence of spirit with the 
modern scientific outlook. 


SrorIES FROM THE Brisie. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Phos 
Perennial favorites retold efrom 

the Bible by Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Margaret E. Sangster, Harriet 5. 

B. Beale, Robert Bird and L. L. 

Weedon. 


Can | Be a Curistian? By James O. 
Hannay. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A book addrest to those who are 
attracted by Christ, yet are repelled 
by the dogmas of the churches. 


Bopy anp Sout. By Percy Dearmer. 
New edition. New York: E.-P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

This book, which first appeared 
in 1909, describes Christian works of 
healing from New Testament times 
to the present day. 


His Rericion AND Hers. By Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.75. 

Mrs. Gilman holds that religion 
as we know it to-day is a man-made 
affair, an interpretation of deity in 
terms of dominant male instinct. 
She proposes that the feminine in- 
stincts of love, care and _ service 
should have their day in creating a 
vital religion better adapted to the 
present state of society. 


CuristiAN Crrizensuie IN Hicu 
Scuoout. Written by six students. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
A course of Bible study based on 

the work of a group of high school 

boys in Hartford. 


Science 


CIVILIZATION AND THE Microse. By 
Arthur Isaac Kendall. Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

An authoritative book by the 

Dean of the Northwestern Univer- 

sity Medical School telling in non- 


technical language of the marvelous’ 


part played by microbes in the life 
of the human race. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


MAstTERS OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 
By Floyd L. Darrow. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Brief biographies of fifty leading 
scientists from Galileo to Einstein, | 
with the story of the discoveries 
made by each. 


Srupres 1n EyoLuTion AND EvGEN- 
ics. By S. J. Holmes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. | 
Sixteen chapters on various prob- 

lems of heredity, evolution and eu- 

genics, by the Professor of Zoology 
in the University of California. 

Eartu AND Sun: AN HyporueEsis oF 
WEATHER AND Sunspots. By 
Ellsworth Huntington. New Haven: | 
Yale University Press. $9. 
Carries on and amplifies the hy- | 

pothesis which the author set forth 
in ‘Climatic Changes.” The main 
conclusion is that, aside from the 
phenomena of the seasons, varia- 
tions in the atmospheric activity of 
the earth arise from variations in 
the solar atmosphere. 





Ecuirsrs oF THE Sun. By S. A. | 
Mitchell. New York: Columbia | 
University Press. 

A veteran astronomer’s compre- 
hensive account of solar eclipses 
from ancient times to that of 1922, 
in which the Einstein theory was 


tested. With many illustrations 
and diagrams. 
Toe MarurmaticAL THEORY OF 


Rexativity. By A. Kopft. Trans- 
lated by H. Levy. New York: 
E: P. Dutton & Co. $3.20. 

An elementary introduction to 
the Einstein theory of relativity, 
with special reference to the mathe- 
matical aspects of the problem. 


AREAS AND VoLuMES: THErR Accu- 
RATE AND APPROXIMATE D&ETERMI- 
nation. By D. F. Ferguson and | 
H. E. Piggott. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Contains practically everything 
that the ordinary student of men- 
suration needs to know in the evalu- | 
ation of areas and volumes. 





Heatra AND THE Human Sprit: A | 
Brotogican Stupy. By K. W. 
Monsarrat. New York: KE. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

A scientific study—in compara- | 
tively simple language—of the 
whole group of human activities to 
which the term “spirit” is usually 
applied. 

A Primer or HieHer Space. By 
Claude Bragdon. Second revised 
edition. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. | 
A serious attempt to explain | 

what is meant by the haunting 

phrase, ‘the fourth dimension of 
space.” 


A Texrsook oF INTERMEDIATE 
Puysics. By H. Moore. Illustra- 
tions and diagrams. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $9. 

The ground covered in Professor 
Moore’s book is intended to be that — 
between a general study of elemen- 
tary physical phenomena and a 
specialized theoretical study of the 
subject. 





ADVANCED PracticaAL PHysics FOR 
SrupEents. By B. L. Worsnop and 
H. T. Flint. Diagrams and illustra- 
tions. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $8. 


A course based upon that of | 

















MARCH HARES 


A satire in three acts produced at 
the Bijou Theatre in New York. 
N.Y. Eve. Telegram: 


THREE MODERN 
JAPANESE PLAYS 


The first of the modern drama of Japan to be translated into English, these short 
plays are the direct result of Western influences and are typical of the new move- 
ment, which is, not supplanting, but very decidedly challenging the No, the 


Kabuki, and the Doll-play. $1.50. 





DRAMATICS FOR 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 


Definite information for the student, the teacher, the community leader, on the 
little theatre movement, on pageantry, directing, costuming, staging, make-up, 
Valuable bibliographies of plays. 


lighting, setting, etc. 





ONE-ACT PLAYS 
FROM THE YIDDISH 


These authorized translations are some of the finest examples of the one-act form 
in Yiddish and include Champagne by Perez, Mother and Son by Halpern, The 
Stranger, The Snowstorm, When the Dew Falleth by Hirschbein, and The Eternal 


Song by Arnstein. $2.00. 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 
AS A PROFESSION 


The first practical working guide to the Real Estate business in a new and re- 
vised edition. Its history, evolution, and future set down by an expert realtor. 


363 pages, 17 ill. $4.00. 


BOOK OF THE 
BLACK BASS 


Since 1920 Dr. Henshall has been at work on 
this new and thoroughly revised edition of his ; 
famous book. 548 pages. Many illustrations in color and black and white. 


SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 


n: “A delightful work, as good as Oscar Wilde at his best, 
sharply defined, brilliant, and deliciously amusing.” 


translated 


by Dr. James A. Henshall 


Atall Bookstores. Send for Complete Catalogue 


STEWART KIDD, Publishers 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


In Canada: 25 Richmond St. West, Toronto 
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by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble 










$2.00 








Yozan T. Iwasaki 
by & Glenn Hughes 














Claude Merton 
Wise 


by 









Illustrated. $3.00. 


Etta Block 





translated 
by 












by John B. Spilker, LL.B. 











Author of “Bass, Pike, 
Perch and Other Game 


Fishes of America.”’ 









$4.50. 
























has taught hundreds 
of thousands of Amer- 
icans whom he never 
met face-to-face, to 


Speak and Write 











FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


THE ROSENTHAL 
EASY METHOD OF 
HOME STUDY 


has bridged the gap 
of distances 


You can commence at once to 
think and speak in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish or Italian. 

The Rosenthal Method is for busy 
men and women. It is easy to mas- 
ter, and requires very little time. 
The study isa pleasure, nevera task. 
There is scarcely any other accom- 
plishment that will advance you 
further in social and business life. 
With America’s export trade open- 
ing wider and wider each year, 
doubly armed is he who. can speak a 
second language! Wonderful oppor- 
tunities present themselves to those 
who speak and write a foreign 
tongue as well as English. 


Are You Satisfied to be a 
“QOne-Language Man?” 


Thousands of Americans go to 
Europe on business, or on sight- 
seeing tours. To them this system 
is indispensable. Why not learn 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, Dept. 687, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


to speak the languages of Europe 
NOW? 


Cardinal Gibbons Praises Its 
Practicability 


“‘T admire not only the painstaking 
industry which you have brought 
to bear upon your work, but thor- 
oughly approve of its great practical 
value.’’—Cardinal Gibbons, Balti- 
more. 


Think in a Foreign Language | 


“Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Lin- 
guistry has solved the whole prob- 
lem. It not only teaches the pupils 
-to converse in a natural and com- 
mon-sense manner, but from the 
very outset they commence to think 
in a foreign language itself.”"— 
Herald, New York. 


Send for Interesting Free Booklet 


If you want to learn to talk and 
write correct French, German, 
Spanish or Italian, just send us 
your name and address and you 
will receive, free of charge, Dr. 
Rosenthal’s interesting booklet, 
“Revolution in the Study and 
Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 
Do this now before you forget it! 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


A'E We CraAsy ? 


Yes, most of us are, “they” say, as you may readily suppose by reading 
in the newspapers from day to day about the freakish doings of some people. 
But as to those unfortunates who are confined in the asylums—how they hap- 
pened to get there, how they first gave evidence of unsoundness of mind, how 
they behave when obsessed with dementia, and how they are now treated by the 
civil authorities as well as the doctors—is ably told in that interesting and stand- 
ard work on forensic psychiatry entitled— 


The Unsound Mind and the Law 


Dr. George W. Jacoby, the distin- 
guished author of this great work, de- 
scribes in very plain language the pecu- 
liar ‘‘notions’’ and morbid impulses 
some persons have, the tests of mental 
behavior, and causes of mental disease. 


He contends there is no sharp dividing 
line between health and disease, that the 
‘“‘normal’’ type of individual is fiction, 
and he explains in simple, easily under- 
stood words the amazingly large number 
of strange symptoms of paresis, mania, 
melancholia, paranoia, chorea, epilepsy, 
psychic constitutional inferiority, acute 
hallucinatory confusion, dementia sen- 
ilis, hystero-hypochondriasis, delirium 
tremens, morphinism, cocainism, lead 
intoxication, various heterosexual and 
homosexual anomalies and other ab- 


normal forms of sexual sense and degen- 
eration, hypnotism as employed in 
modern psychology and psychopath- 
ology, including the history of erratic 
men and women who proved amenable 
to hypnotic suggestion. 


The author holds up for the readers’ 
inspection the class of individuals whose 
psychic irregularities are a menace to the 
public; he tells the effect of mental dis- 
turbance on one’s dress and he makes 
it clear that some persons really delight 
in simulating insanity. 


General relations of jurisprudence and 
psychiatry are given in masterly detail 
in the book and the author stresses the 
physician's need for juristic knowledge 
and the jurist’s need for medical knowl- 
edge. 





Dr. Jacoby, 
the author, is an eminent 
consulting neurologist 

to several hospitals in the city of 
New York. He is also a member of 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Neurological Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Neuro- 
logical Association. 


While every Doctor, 
Lawyer, and Alienist should 
have this book, 
it also can be read with deep 
interest by every one who wishes to 
study the personal peculiarities, sus- 
ceptibilities, likes, and aversions of 
men and women with abnormal 
minds—and the medico-legal as- 

pects of crime. 


8vo, Cloth, 438 Pages, $3, net, $3.16, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





MARVELOUS ANCIENT DOCUMENTS 
UNEARTHED IN EGYPT 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 
All of them were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus 
Christ walked the earth. Some of the records were interesting private 
letters; others were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeologist in late 
years have produced amazing revelations about the Bible, including some 
new sayings of Jesus, which were found in an African desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the Oriental “mysteries,” and the pagan 
orgies? They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto unknown A‘gean 
culture, about Homer and his period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods. 

All this new, novel and interesting information about archeological work 
in recent times is now offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament 
(Fifth Edition, Revised, with Author’s Final Corrections) 

Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. D., Thoburn Chair of Bible and 
Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the general executive 
committee (American branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the undisputed pioneer tn 
comprehensively covering the wonderful archeological discoveries of late ‘years. 
Dr. Cobern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of intense human in- 
terest. It will grip you from start to finish. (Preachers of every denomination 
can glean from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration for thousands 
of sermons—substantial, matter-of-fact sermons that people like.) 

Printed in 742 pages, large octavo size, bound in dark blue cloth, with gold 
lettering, containing 113 photographs of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, 
paintings, buildings and inscriptions. An introduction by Edouard Naville, 

L., LL.D., F.S.A., Foreign Associate of the Institut de France and Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland, is in itself 
a guarantee of the scholarly character of Dr. Cobern’s work. 


What Church Dignitaries Say of the Book: 


‘“‘A monumental work.’’—Thomas 
Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 


“Tlluminating glimpses into a fas- 
cinating realm.’’—Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Denver. 


“A perfectly wonderful book."’— 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Moder- 
ator Presbyterian Church Assembly. 


“Tlluminating and even fascinating 
in its vivid portrayal of ancient 
life and custom.’’—Bishop W. P. 
Thirkield, New Orleans. 


**A noble volume, both in size and 
contents.""—Eugene B. Hendrix, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 


““A veritable museum of primitive 
Christianity.""—Bishop Edwin 
Hughes. 


The New Archeological Discoveries, 8vo, 742 pages. Cloth. Price $3.00, 
net; postpaid, $3.16. At Your Booksellers or by mail from the Publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








King’s College, London, but ex- 
tended with the intention of making 
it useful to a wider circle of students 
than those immediately concerned 
with university examinations. 


Tur WoNDERS OF THE STARS. By 
Joseph McCabe. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
An up-to-the-minute exposition 

of astronomical knowledge, illus- 

trated with photographs. 


Tur Ovurine or Rapro. By John 
V.L. Hogan. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

What radio is and how it works— 
told by a widely known radio 
engineer. 

Tue ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
LicHtinc AND PHorometry. By 


John W. T. Walsh. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.50. 


Offers scientific solutions of the 


various problems met with in light-_ 


ing engineering. 


Travel 


SHackLetTon’s Last VoyaGcE: THE 
Srory or “THe Quest.” By Com- 
mander Frank Wild. Illustrated. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$10. 

The authoritative story, told in 
popular language, of the dangerous 
voyage to Antarctic waters during 
which Sir Ernest Shackleton lost his 
life. With a hundred pages of re- 
markable photographs. 


Amone Pyamies AND GortLuas. By 
Prince William of Sweden.  Illus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $8. 

An account of the recent Swedish 
Zoological Expedition to the heart 
of Central Africa in search of the 
mountain gorilla. 


Gumpses oF InpIAN America. By 
W. F. Jordan. Illustrated. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


$1.75. 


Fifteen years as representative 
of the American Bible Society have 
taken the author all over Latin 
America, and he is imprest with the 
fact that more than one-half of the 
7,000,000 inhabitants south of us 
are primitive Indians. 


Aupactous ANGLES ON CHINA. By 
Elsie McCormick. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

Sketches of Chinese life, especially 
of its amusing features, with ‘‘the 
unexpurgated diary of a Shanghai 
baby,” giving the experiences of 
an American child brought up in 
China. 


More Junete Tares. By Howard 
Anderson Musser. Illustrated. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

A second series of actual adven- 
tures by a missionary in India. 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A FLOATING 
Patace. By James T. Nichols. 
Illustrated. Des Moines, Iowa: 
Nichols Book & Travel Co. $2.25. 
Narrative of a world-cruise of 

more than thirty thousand miles on 

sixty bodies of water, besides thou- 
sands of miles on trains, camels, 
rickshas, ete. 


Buue Water. By Arthur Sturges 
Hildebrand. Illustrated. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A record of a cruise by a young 
Seotchman and an American friend 
in a fifty-four-foot yawl from Glas- 
gow to Athens and Constantinople. 


Hiti-Towns oF THE PYRENEES. By 
Amy Oakley. Illustrated by 
Thornton Oakley. New York: The 
Century Co. $4. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oakley, as artist 
and author, here take the reader 
into the captivating mountain vil- 
lages between France and Spain. 


So Tuts Is America! By John Clar- 
ence Funk. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co. $1.75. 
Takes the reader on an unconven- 

tional sight-seeing tour all over the 

United States. 


Crookep Tratts. Written and illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 

Zane Grey writes the introduction 
to this collection of frontier sketches 
by the noted author-artist. 


Isuanp-Inp1A. By Augusta De Wit. 
Illustrated. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3. 

Sketches of native life in the East 
Indies by one who was born there, 
and who, according to an introduc- 
tion by Emily James Putnam, has 
produced the most illuminating 
study of the brown man’s soul ever 
made by a white. 


Tur GREEN Roaps or ENGLAND. By 
R. Hippisley Cox. With many il- 
lustrations and maps. Second 
revised and enlarged edition. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

A study of the prehistoric roads 
and earthworks of England, many 
of which the author traces back to 
the Stone Age. 


Mountain Cuimpine. By Francis A. 
Collins. New York: The Century 
Co. $2. 

The romantic story of the con- 
quest of high mountains in all parts 
of the world. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Imsut: A Two- 
SEATER IN SEARCH OF THE SuN. By 
John Prioleau. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $5. 

A motor-trip through France, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, then 
to England by way of Spain and the 
Pyrenees. 


BirpseyeE Views oF Far Lanps. Vol. 
2. By James T. Nichols.  Illus- 
trated. Des Moines, Iowa: Nich- 
ols Book & Travel Co. $1.50. 
Continues the author’s popular 

account of what he saw, experienced 

and learned in a quarter of a century 
of foreign travel. 


Men, Maipens anp Mantitias. By 
Stella Burke May. Illustrated. 
New York: The Century Co. $3.50. 
A Latin-American travel book, 

mostly about people, especially 

about women. It takes the reader 
into almost every republic from 

Mexico to Argentina. 


We Expiore THE GREAT LAKES. 
Recorded by Webb Waldron. Il- 
lustrated by Marion Patton Wal- 
dron. New York: The Century Co. 
$3.50. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Waldron saw 
during a trip from Buffalo to Lake 
Superior and back again. A revela- 
tion of the Middle Western seas. 


The Literary Question 


QUESTIONS 





Along Erin’s Green Shore 
A W. A., Los Angeles, Calif. 


T wish to ask if any one can 
furnish me with the following songs, 
one of Ireland, beginning ‘One 
evening as late I wandered, down by 
a fair flowing stream, . . . | dreamed 
I saw a pretty, fair maiden, liberty 
was the emblem she bore . . . Re- 
frain: Round, round with the rose 
and the shamrock, that grows along 
Erin’s green shore.” It was sung 
about the same time as Lord Lovell. 

Another I would like to get is 
entitled “The Dear Young Folks 
at Home.” It begins 
”Twas in a southern grove I dwelt, 

No sorrow there I knew; 

So fast I scarcely knew the hours, 

That fairly o’er me flew. 


CHORUS 
I’m sad; no joy for me; 
Why did I ever roam? 
Oh, shall I never see 
The dear young folks at home? 





Behold This Ruin 


R. I. C., Chicago, Ill.—Please 
let me venture to call your attention 
to the lines printed on page 687 of 
the excellent latest edition of Hoyt’s 
New Cyclopedia of Quotations. 

I refer to the lines beginning “‘ Be- 
hold this Ruin.” These are taken 
from the “Ode to a Skeleton,” 
printed in 1816. 

One of my friends tells me that 
this first made its appearance in the 
London Chronicle in 1816, and at- 
tracted so much attention that a 
reward of 50 guineas was offered for 
information that would lead to the 
discovery of the author. 

Later in the same year, Novem- 
ber, 1816, it appeared in the London 
European Magazine, signed with 
the initial ‘‘V.” This initial was 
one that was used by Miss Anna J. 
Vardill, a lady who wrote for the 
above magazine over the initial. 

However, I am told that she de- 
nied the authorship, and apparently 
the coincidence of the initial was the 
only thing to connect her with the 
poem. 

I am somewhat curious to learn 
just how well-founded this informa- 
tion is. Can any reader of The 
Literary Question Box throw light 
on the subject? 





In the Gloaming 

L. L. MckK., Springhill, La.— 
A good many years ago, while I was 
in school, I read a poem which was 
very beautiful, and two lines of 
which have rung through my mind 
all these years. In all my browsing 
around, however, I have never 
been able to find this poem again. 
Can any one help me? The two 
lines referred to are: 


It started in the gloaming, and busily 
all the night, 

Filled every field and highway with 
a silence deep and white. 
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Memnon’s Lyre 
Mrs. R. T., Eagle Pass, Texas.— 
Can any of your readers tell me the 
author of the following lines? 


And Memnon’s lyre hath lost the 
chord 
That breathed the mystic tone 
And the strains (songs) at Rome’s 
high triumphs poured 
Are with her eagles flown. 


Also of the following quotation: 


An idle brain is the devil’s work- 
shop. 





That Wind that Blows 


R. L. M., Richmond, Va.—There 
is a haunting meter in a little piece 
whose fragments long have been 
in mind. My efforts to find the 
complete poem and the author’s 
naine have been without fruit; I 
appeal to you, therefore, for the 
benefit of your erudition. The frag- 
ments run like this: 


Which e’er way the wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so; 
Blow it East or blow it West, 

That wind that blows is best. 


I quote from treacherous memory 
and the weakness of the last line 
convinces me of the fact. There 
are, I think, four stanzas. 





A Northland Story 


W. B. T., Prospect, Ohio.—For 
several years I have been searching 
for a story with an ancient North- 
land setting, and which concerns 
a party snowbound in a castle. 
There is also a poison-containing 
ring which one character uses to 
dispose of himself or another. I am 
unable to say whether this is a long 
epic poem or is in prose, but have 
a vague recollection of having run 
across It somewhere. Can any one 
help me find it? 





Chartless on the Sea 


Mrs. W. T. H., Albuquerque, 
N. M.—In 1893 at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, on one of the 
pillars of the Peristyle, was an 
engraved poem a few lines of which 
were as follows: 

. . . but bolder they who first off cast 
Their moorings from the habitable 


past 
And ventured chartless on the sea 


Of . . . mentality. 


Can any one tell me the name of 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondents. 
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the author, the name of the poem, 
and where it may be found? 

Also the author and complete 
poem of which the following lines 
are a part: 

I love to gaze on a scene like this, 

It makes the heart grow young. 





Faithful Pompey 
H. F., Oklahoma City, Okla.— 


Can any of your readers give me the 
author and the complete poem of 
which the following lines are a part: 
Move my arm chair, faithful Pompey, 
In the sunlight, bright and strong, 
For the world is fading, Pompey, 
Massa won’t be with you long. 


ANSWERS 


This Way Home 


oROTHY GREEN, Lincoln, Nebr. 
—The poem asked for in the 
August number by “A. M.,” Red- 
lands, Calif., is “Jobson’s Amen,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. It may be found 
on page 571-572 of the inclusive edi- 
tion of Kipling’s verse, published 
in 1920 by Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. The first 
and second stanzas are as follows— 
Blesséd be the English and all their 
ways and works. 
Curséd be the Infidels, 
Turks! 
“Amen,” quo’ Jobson, “but where I 
used to lie 
Was neither Candle, Bell nor Book to 
curse my brethren by: 





Heretics and 


But a palm-tree in full bearing, bewing 
down, 
bowing down 
To a surf that drove unsparing at the 
brown, 
walled town— 
Conches in a temple, oil-lamps in a 
dome— 
And a low moon out of Africa said: 
‘This way home!’”’ 
This poem consists of eight 
stanzas. 





Some Fireless Cave 

Frances M. VaucHan, Colum- 
bus, O.—The poem requested by 
“OQ, W: A.,” Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
“Evolution,” by Langdon Smith. 
It consists of ten verses, the first and 
last of which are— 
When you were a tadpole and I was 

a fish, 

In the Paleozoic time, 
And side by side on the sluggish tide 
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Box 


We sprawled through the ooze and 
slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Through the depths of the Cambrian 
fen— 
My heart was rife with the joy of life 
For I loved you even then. 


Mindless we lived, mindless we loved, 

And mindless at last we died; 

And deep in the rift of a Caradoc drift 

We slumbered side by side. 

The world turned on in its lathe of 
time, 

The hot sands heaved amain, 

Till we caught our breath in the womb 
of death 

And crept into life again. 


Fling at Life 


Mrs. J. A. Mack, Kansas, IIl.— 
Tam sending you a copy of the poem 
asked for by “G. I. Mcl.,” Little 
Rock, Ark. It appeared in The 
Santa Fe Magazine for November, 
1915 (p. 82), and is entitled ‘‘The 
Price He Paid.” Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox is the author, and the poem con- 
sists of seven verses, the first of 
which is— 


I said I would have my fling, 
And do what a young man may; 
And I didn’t believe a thing 
That the parsons have to say. 
I didn’t believe in a God 
That gives us blood like fire, 
That flings us into hell because 
We answer the call of desire 


(The copy made and sent to the 
Question Box by our correspondent 
has been forwarded to ‘‘G. I. Mcl.,” 
Little Rock, Ark.—Editor.) 

Thanks are due for answers re- 
ceived also from Rey. Joseph Fran- 
cis Hughes, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 
Katherine §. Moore, Columbia, 
S. C.; Francis C. Leupold, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Better Five Guilty Escape 


Grorce H. Crass, Muskegon, 
Mich.—The quotation sought by 
“TE, B.,” Bessemer, Ala., will be 
found in ‘‘Hale’s Pleas of the Crown,” 
page 289, where it is said: “‘In some 
cases presumptive evidence goes far 
to prove a person guilty, though there 
is no express proof of the fact to be 
committed by him; but then it must 
be warily expressed, for it is better 
five guilty persons should escape 
punishment than one innocent per- 
son should die.” 

The same sentiment is exprest by 
Chancellor Fortescue in “Praise of 
the Law of England,” page 59, 
where it is said: ‘‘ Indeed, one would 
rather, much rather, that twenty 
guilty persons escape punishment of 
death, than one innocent person be 
condemned and suffer capitally.” 

Both of these passages were 
quoted by John Adams in his speech 
in defense of the British soldiers, 
accused of murder in the Boston 
Riot of 1770, which can be found in 
“A Library of the World’s Best 
Orations,” Vol. 1, page 46. 
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Among the Gods of Modern Grub Street 


(Continued from page 20) 


for an article of 5,000 words, he would hand in 14,000 words, but 
the words were so acceptable to his editors that they were con- 
strained to humor him, and sometimes print his articles in two 
instalments. He was evidently a critic who, like the late Watts- 
Dunton in The Antheneum, needed a great deal of sea-room, and, 
while scarcely to be called a defect, even in the papers as now more 
comfortably provided with space in book form, one does feel a 
certain excess, an undue flamboyance, of method. They would 
have been the better had Scott been able somewhat to restrain 
his eager volubility and concentrate rather than expand _ his 
points of view. And the emotional rush of them becomes at 
times a little overpowering. 

Yet Mr. Beerbohm agrees that the faults of his manner are 
more than redeemed by the merits. “ His boisterousness is never 
of that kind—that Futuristic kind—which doesn’t strike one as 
having a corresponding vitality to back it up. There is always 
behind it a strong-rushing current of thought and feeling.” And 
Mr. Beerbohm continues with this admirably just appreciation: 


One often wonders which of these two things, the power to feel 
strongly and the power to think strongly, plays the greater part in 
the making of fine criticism. Feeling, of course, comes first in point 
of time. First the surrender to a work of art, the sensitive delight in 
it and passionate absorption of it. There are critics who never get 
beyond that stage—and very good critics, too, many of them; but 
incomplete. We are grateful to them for having rapture and for 
passing it on to us; but we want to know why they and we are in such 
ecstasies. In other words, a critic ought to be able to use his bra.> 
as well as his heart. Dixon Scott kept a powerful and subtle brain 
working at high pressure for us. You will find nothing tentative in 
these pages, and nothing left to chance. Before he put pen to paper, 
he always knew what he was about; he had always gone to the root of 
his subject, grasped the whole range of it. It is true that in every 
essay he seems to be setting out breathlessly on a wild and mysterious 
adventure fraught with all manner of difficulties and perils which he 
will not disguise from you, his companion. But you need have no 
fear. He knows the way. He has been over all the ground. He 
knows just where the goal is, and will punctually set you down there. 


Dixon Scott is mainly, tho not entirely, concerned with his 
contemporaries. For those who simply can not read enough 
about those sorely neglected super-journalists, Scott has papers on 
“The Innocence of Bernard Shaw,” “The Artlessness of Mr. H. G. 
Wells,” “The Commonsense of Mr. Arnold Bennett,” “The 
Guilt of Mr. Chesterton”—a style of title of which we are some- 
what weary. For those interested in modern English drama he 
has papers on “Mr. Granville Barker and an Alibi,” “The Real 
Stanley Houghton” (the untimely lost author of “ Hindle Wakes”) 
and “The Ambitions of Sir James Barrie, Bart.” He has a 
laudatory paper too on Sir James Barrie’s creator—and his own 
“ discoverer’’—Robertson Nicoll, that astutest of literary “boom- 
sters,’’ who was, indeed, the inventor of the “boom” in literature 
and the whole gentle art of the inflation of literary values as we 
now know it. “Greatest of living Scotsmen” he was dubbed by 
some amusing, grateful soul, and certainly of all Scotsmen he was 
the canniest. All these papers are packed with the vitality of 
rather boyish hero-worship, but subjects possibly of more central 
and lasting interest are “The Meekness of Mr. Rudyard Kipling” 
—to whom perhaps of all living writers, with the exception of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. Joseph Conrad, the term “genius”’ is 
alone properly applied, if, to quote Mr. Mais, “by that strange 
word we mean a man whose mental processes completely evade 
us” —Henry James, Beau Beerbohm, “The Art of Mrs. Meynell,” 
“The Homeliness of Browning,’ “The First Morris,” “Walt 
. Whitman.” 

Perhaps of all these papers that on William Morris has the most 
permanent value, tho here again he could profitably have de- 
veloped his thesis in half the space. If Scott seems to have missed 
the value of Morris’s longer narrative poems and his wonderful 
prose romances, one is grateful for his masterly study of Morris’s 
first strange volume of poems, “The Defense of Guenevere,” 


always by some good judges accounted his best. In this essay 


Scott’s rare understanding of poetical technique and of the evolu- 
tion of poetical style is remarkably displayed, a gift doubtless 
quickened in him by his discipleship to Professor Oliver Elton, 
of Liverpool University, to whose at once broad and exquisite 
critical method his own has an evident affinity. 

Of these three volumes, Mr. St. John Adcock’s “Gods of Mod- 
ern Grub Street” is the most companionable, the most “human.” 
While one enjoys Mr. Mais for his gusto, his truculence and 
frequent wrong-headedness occasionally provoke our opposition, 
and Dixon Scott’s eestasies are too overwrought for us to enjoy 
more than a few pages at a time. But, for all his sympathies 
with “modernity,” there is something of eighteenth-century 
“Jevel-headedness” about Mr. St. John Adcock’s writing that is 
very welcome after all the twentieth-century “Sturm und Drang.” 
One can imagine that Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets” was his 
model for these admirable little biographical-critical papers, tho 
he is more catholic in his judgments and sympathies than the 
Great Cham of the original Grub Street. He is all-round in his 
appreciation, and enjoys the good in all sorts and conditions of 
good-work. He is committed to no theories or formulas, and the 
mystery stories of Mr. Phillips Oppenheim are as much to his 
liking as the ruthless pessimism of Mr. Somerset Maugham. With 
most of his “gods,” too, he is intimately acquainted, and is thus 
able to enliven his pages with much illuminative and entertaining 
anecdotage. There are thirty-three “gods” of all ages and every 
kind of literary cult in his volume, from Mr. Thomas Hardy to 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and there are few writers who have 
“arrived” during the last thirty or forty years whom we miss 
from his contemporary Pantheon. Of the poets represented, his 
account of Mr. William Henry Davies, that “super-tramp” of 
Parnassus, will perhaps have most novel interest to American 
readers, to whom his picturesque career is largely unfamiliar. 
His discrimination between the good and the less good in the work 
of his Grub Street deities is keen as it is friendly, and his book has, 
therefore, real critical as well as biographical value. 


Galsworthy and May Sinclair in Friendly 
Rivalry 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the Evidence,” the most daring and most fantastic of the tales, 
tells us what happened to Marston when he married a second time, 
which was, in fact, the appearance of the first wife’s ghost in the 
bridal chamber. . It is a mother’s ghost that threatens another 
bridegroom in “Tf the Dead Knew’’—this time a weak-sister per- 
son who is not worth the effort of the story. “The Victim” has 
a ghastliness that has the effect of being casually if not carelessly 
presented. In “The Finding of the Absolute” Miss Sinclair has 
fun with a three-dimensional state of consciousness, Einstein, 
Kant, Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Spaulding’s wife, who ran away, and 
heaven. She leaves us in heaven. 
Mr. Galsworthy never leaves the world. And to this master of 
drama the world is by no means always a stage, in any play sense. 
Evidently he is concerned not at all about any short-story quar- 
rels. I fancy he would avoid these by the simple expedient of not 
characterizing the elements except as studies, which, indeed, 
most of them are, tho certain others are perfect-faceted gems of 
pure story form. “The Feud,’ for example, which opens the 
volume of ‘Captures,’ (°) is a finely coordinated dramatization 
of human motives, an example of the.amazing ease with which 
Mr. Galsworthy attains that curve of mounting emotions in which 
one feels the force of destiny. Men who look squarely at life are 
open to the hazard of being called fatalists, with every chance, of 
course, that the word will be used without much of perceptive 
intent behind it. Mr. Galsworthy is very far from being a fatalist. 
Even when he is giving to shadows the color of a profound inevi- 
tableness, there is always the glint, as from himself, of a British 


(2?) CAPTURES. 
Sons. $2. 


By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Seribner’s 
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faith in favor of a blundering through to the light. His disen- 
chantment may seem to be complete. He can not always escape 
at least the closer use of the much-misused word cynic. Yet his 
crises of calamity are never stated as if he were winning a bet. 

It has always seemed to me that the tragic twist which so fre- 
quently closes Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic curve differs sharply 
and provocatively from the droop of even an enlightened pessi- 
mism, if there is such a thing, by the fact that it secretes a protest. 
If romance is the realism of the imagination, realism can be the 
bitter complaint of romance. Basically Mr. Galsworthy is a ro- 
mantic—a romantic in revolt against the sordidness, the stupidi- 
ties, the injustices, the hypocrisies of the world, even in revolt, on 
occasion, against Providence. His curve may have the final turn 
imposed by a philosophy of consequences. The hand that draws 
the story curve is never harsh, and the characterizations do not 
merely betray, they proclaim, a responsive spectator with a toler- 
ance that is not a compromise with justice, a persistent if not al- 
ways a submissive sympathy. When he is satirizing middle-aged 
sentimentalism in “The Hedonist,” or paying tribute to breeding 
in “The Man Who Kept His Form,” a chance reader might erect 
a theory of his facility in a special field, he is so much at home in 
translating conventions. In following the perspectives of formal 
society he is here as always easily in command of the human im- 
plications. “Stroke of Lightning” and “A Long-Ago Affair,” one 
a bit of drama with the disaster of an excoriating passion, the other 
a glancing reminiscence with a quick illumination of feminine 
character, both have this quality of high apprehension and graphic 
portrayal. But we are reminded anew that the excursions of Mr. 

-Galsworthy’s mind have no field limits. His sense of motive is 
bred of understandings deeper than class. His sureness with all 
sorts and conditions is the thing that gives a comfort to reading 
him, not simply because it imparts a symmetry, but because it 
makes you forget symmetries in an assured sense of reality. “The 
Broken Boot,” the story of an actor down on his luck, is as 
stark as any Russian record, with a hovering humor not touched 
by any such likeness. “Santa Lucia” is sheer romance, and 
“Salta Pro Nobis,” which Mr. Galsworthy explicitly calls “a 
variation,” is even more markedly a change of mood. We inevi- 
tably think of “The Duchesse de Langais.” Balzac would have 
made “Salta Pro Nobis” longer. He could not have made it more 
vivid. The girl who dances for the nuns before her dying time, and 
Sister Marie, wistfully the prettiest in the convent, fascinated by 
the expression of a life forbidden and fateful, are figures out of 
romance’s endless gallery. “Acme” is a whimsy; “Virtue” is 
a piece of life with all the inconclusiveness of life; “ Blackmail” 
is an ironic revelation, or rather, an ironic question mark planted 
in the midst of a groping world. 

For me the outstanding triumph of the book is “ Late—299,” the 
story of a doctor released from prison after serving his time for 
malpractise. A peculiar suspended terror is imparted to the home- 
coming of a man upon whom the sarcasm of social pressure has 
left its disfigurement. Wife, children, father, are etched with a 
consummate intensity, bitten into a picture that carries the 
desperate, unanswerable implications of private suffering under 
the wheels of public machinery. The doctor is a piercing creation 
from which you shrink, but by which you are stirred to inordinate 
pity. This is the Galsworthy way—to leave you at the end with 
pities multiplied, with bigotries chastened, with the social vision 
more responsibly cleared. 

It does not matter much whether we classify Mr. Galsworthy’s 
style or philosophy as this or that. Definitions, we may admit, can 
be important. There are many men in jail to prove that defini- 
tions are deeds. But art classifications—even work of art classi- 
fications, which are a larger consideration—are less vital than a 
sense we may have of significance in the artist himself. N either 
the stress of the world nor the gestations of his product have 
shaken Mr. Galsworthy’s serenity. As an artist he can reach 
creative anger, but he manages to avoid exasperation. He himself 
is likely to end happily; that is to say, in consistent accord with 
a fine creed and a fine code. To filch his own interpretation of the 
term, he will ever be The Man Who Kept His Form. 








““Bound to make a sensation on both sides of the Atlantic.’’ 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By LORD CHARNWOOD 


Author of Abraham Lincoln 


It is a vivid biography written with the modern con- 
ception of what such a book should be—“ the faithful 
portrait of a soul in its adventures through life”; 
written throughout with the ability that one would 
expect from the author of The Life of Lincoln. It has 
many brilliant passages and it abounds in unmistakable 
evidence that here at last is a student of the Roosevelt 
period who more than any other that has yet written 
about Roosevelt, really comprehends the spirit that 
animated his life and work, the underlying motives 


that gave them direction. 


On this account the book 


is bound to make a sensation on both sides of the 
Atlantic; bound to provoke discussion in every corner 
of the English-speaking world.—Boston Transcript. 
Lord Charnwood has written the most valuable single 
book we have on his subject and the most distinguished 
book of a biographical character since ‘Queen Vic- 


toria.”’ 


No other book on Roosevelt will be of such 


wide usefulness.—Grant Overton. 


Frontispiece photogravure portrait, crimson silk cloth, 
$2.50 


At all booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 




















Our Picturesque English 


Besides knowing English words, the next interesting and important thing to 
learn is the source and meaning of our idioms and idiotisms. You use some of 


them every day. We all do. 


The largest collection ever attempted of these 


figures of speech has just been published in that wonderfully unique book— 


“A Desk Book of 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases 
in English Speech and Literature 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Lite. D., EE D: 
and Leander J. de ‘Bekker 


This captivating volume will give you 
spicy bits of information about 


11,000 Phrases 


in every-day use in conversation, most 
of which are traced to eminent writers 
and speakers. 

For instance, it tells you that Roose- 
velt coined the phrases ‘‘fifty-fifty,”’ 
““Dussyfoot,’’ “weasel words’’ and, did 
you know that the fox-trot was invented 
by Mr. Fox? 

Do you know the superstition of 
Adam’s Apple, and the one about old 
maids leading apes in hell? 


What is considered the gay science? 


Who said ‘“‘she’s no chicken?’’ When 
was the first ‘‘joy ride’’ so called? 


Where do we get: Horse of another 
color, grass widow, a pretty kettle of 
fish, freeze on to, hocus pocus, paint the 
town, Ananias Club, amen corner, hell 
box, sword of Damocles, calf love, to 
rain cats and dogs, crack of doom, 
French leave, bark up the wrong tree, 
age of consent, bring home the bacon, 
not built that way, bury the hatchet, 
to purge the Augean stables, acknowl- 
edge the corn, there’s no kick coming, 


r2mo. Cloth. 


500 pages. 


play to the gallery, hoodoo, to wear 
the breeches, axe to grind, a wink’s as 
good as a nod, every dog has his day, 
the heel of Achilles, look daggers, all 
there, Ku Klux Klan, lady of the bed- 
chamber, liberty hall, leave in the 
lurch, marriage bed, a peach of a cold, 
peeping Tom, raise more hogs and less 
hell, seventh heaven, six of one and half 
a dozen of the other, unreconstructed 
Southerner, Welsh rabbit, walking 
papers, etc. 


Read what the Newspaper Critics 
say about this book 


We know no book better, of its kind and 
size—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Hereisa book that mirrors these homely 
terms of which we make daily use without 
realizing the charm with which they are 
invested as mental images wide in applica- 
tion San Francisco Examiner. 

An invaluable aid to all concerned with 
the teaching or writing of English speech 
and literature—Tacoma News Tribune. 

Extraordinary diligence marked the 
search for the idioms and metaphors, the 
meanings of which are not given in the dic- 
tionaries.—Philadelphia Record. 

So fascinating that one is tempted to 
read it straight through as if it were an 
absorbing story.—Hartford Courant. 


$2 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Constitution Among Friends 


(Continued from page 43) 


to-day is rather to keep, so far as possible, the inevitable tendency 
measurably in check. 


It is with the duality of our form of government that Charles 
W. Pierson is mainly concerned in “Our Changing Constitu- 
tion.’”’(?) The sun do move, and so does the constitution. It has 
changed by interpretation and amendment. And by usurpation? 
So far as Federal power has grown at the expense of the States, it 
has been either by the words of the Supreme Court or by the 
thrusting of additional responsibilities upon the central govern- 
ment of the people. The people are demanding more of the central 
government than ever, more than it can well perform, more, too, 
than it can constitutionally perform. Mr. Pierson regrets exceed- 
ingly that the constitutional equilibrium between the general and 
State governments is not being preserved. “Some will say that 
this is an age of progress, and we are improving upon Hamilton. 
Others, however, think we are forgetting the wisdom. of the 
Fathers.”’ Mr. Pierson is of the latter number, and his final words 
are: “Back to the Constitution!” 

Mr. Pierson quotes the warning contained in an address deliy- 
ered by Elihu Root in 1906: 


The governmental control which they [the people] deem just and 
necessary they will have. It may be that such control would better 
be exercised in particular instances by the governments of the 
States, but the people will have the control they need either from the 
States or from the National Government; and if the States fail to 
furnish it in due measure, sooner or later constructions of the Consti- 
tution will be found to vest the power where it will be exercised—in 
the National Government. The true and only way to preserve 
State authority is to be found in the awakened conscience of the 
States, their broadened views and higher standard of responsibility 
to the general public; in effective legislation by the States, in conform- 
ity to the general moral sense of the country; and in the vigorous exer- 
cise for the general public good of that State authority which is to 
be preserved. 


If not in “constructions of the Constitution,” then in amend- 
ments to the Constitution will be found the answer to the public 
demand for adequate action. But amendment of the Constitution 
is a slow, tedious, difficult process. As Mr. Beck observes: 

Nothing is more striking in the Constitution than the care with 

which the founders sought to remove the powers of legislation from 
the direct action of the people. . Even an amendment to the 
Constitution could not be directly proposed by the people in the 
exercise of their residual power or adopted by them. It could only 
be proposed by two-thirds of the House and the Senate, and then 
could only become effective if ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
acting, not by popular vote, but through their chosen representatives 
either in their legislatures or special conventions. ‘Thus they denied 
the power of a majority to alter even their form of government. 


It is noteworthy, perhaps, that to-day a bare majority in the 
legislatures of thirteen States having a total population of less 
than five and a half millions, out of more than 105,000,000 in the 
whole country, is competent to defeat an amendment proposal 
submitted for ratification. 

Most of us who have been to school remember, out of our early 
lessons in history and civics, what Gladstone once said about the 
American Constitution—“ the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” Mr. Beck’s 
comment on this oft-quoted estimate is that, tho the founders of 
the Republic did not have the inspired wisdom to create by sheer 
intuition, de novo, a wonderful constitution, they did have the 
practical capacity to create one from the materials furnished by 
study of English and colonial history and by experience with the 
inadequacies of the futile Confederation. 


It was as much the result [he says] of slow, laborious and painful 
evolution as was the British Constitution. Probably Gladstone so 
understood the development of the American Constitution, and recog- 
nized that its framing was only the culmination of an evolution of 
many years... . 


(?) Our CHANGING CoNSTITUTION. By Charles W. Pierson. Garden 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 181 pages. 


The Constitution of 1787 is, in most of its essential principles, 
still the Constitution of 1922. This surely marks it as a marvel in 
statecraft and can be explained only by the fact that the Constitution 
was developed by a people who, ‘‘as children brave and free of the 
great mother-tongue,” had a real genius for self-government and its 
essential element, the spirit of self-restraint. 


One can not but wonder if a people possessing such a genius for 
self-government and such a spirit of self-restraint will not eventu- 
ally see fit to trust itself with fuller participation in responsive and 
responsible national government. 


Brander Matthews as a Dramatic Critic 
(Continued from page 45) 


of letters who has been active in many other fields, as a playwright, 
a novelist, a writer of short-stories, a biographer, an essayist, 
a poet, a reviewer, and a scholar; but I think that, a century or two 
from now, it will be his one accomplishment that will have proved 
to be most lasting. Even if nobody reads his books at that far 
distant date, his principles of dramatic criticism will still be used 
by others, as a natural and necessary factor of the common cur- 
rency of thought. Meanwhile, his books—the present one, for 
instance—are eminently readable. He is never “academic,” 
never “professional,” in the forbidding senses of those formal 


‘adjectives. Like Andrew Lang, he wears his learning lightly, as 


a suit of comfortable clothes, instead of clanking it about him, 
and rattling around within it, as if it were a suit of formidable 
armor. His writing is easy and anecdotal and has the flavor of 
choice conversation. Above all, he is always lucid. He knows 
precisely what he means and says precisely what he means; and 
he never utilizes language, according to that quip of Talleyrand’s, 
to conceal his thoughts. 

There is one phrase in the Prefatory Note to “Playwrights on 
Playmaking” which I find it impossible to pass by without a word 
of comment, even tho IJ shall be forced to sacrifice that apparent 
attitude of impersonality which is proper to the reviewer of a cur- 
rent book. This is the phrase: “I am now swiftly descending 
into the dim valley beyond.” It has been the privilege of Mr. 
Matthews to know intimately nearly all the noted artists of the 
last half century, in America, in England, and in France; and per- 
haps his finest contribution to the civilizing cause of art has been 
the unfailing friendliness, the unselfish assistance, that out of his 
great heart he has given to hundreds of his fellow-workers. Ask 
any of the thousands of his students at Columbia what they think 
of Brander—for on the campus he is never spoken of by any other 
name; ask any of the younger authors he has started on their 
path—the playwrights, the essayists, the story-writers, the 
fellows who are just beginning and are not yet noted and maybe 
never will be noted. They will tell you that he has taught them 
common sense, and held out to them a high example of clear. 
thinking, simple utterance, hatred of all shams and freedom from 
all affectations, and those four cardinal qualities which Lowell 
enumerated as indispensable to the ecritic—culture, equipment, 
disinterestedness, and sympathy. For my own part, I can not 
forbear saying that all that I have done in letters has been due 
to him, and I wish that I had done much more and done much 
better, for the sake of my sometime teacher and my all-time friend. 
And surely it must be a noble thing, when a man has reached the 
peak of threescure years and ten, to be able to look downward 
from the summit over the traveled path and to see a host of fol- 
lowers treading upward with their faces toward him and the 
sunlight of his leading in their eyes. ; 


Those who, in their school days, have recited “The Burial of 
Sir John Moore” (and who has not?) should be interested in learn- 
ing that Appletons are publishing “The Life and Letters of Sir 
John Moore,” by Beatrice Brownrigg. It is the story of an inter- 
esting man who was an outstanding figure in British military 
history. 
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With the Makers of Books in America 


(Continued from page 64) 


Then two years later the firm took over the publishing business 
of Roberts Bros., and with it they acquired the works of Louisa 
M. Alcott, Helen Hunt Jackson, Edward Everett Hale, and Miss 
Wormley’s translations of Balzac, among other titles. It was this 
acquisition that gave Little, Brown & Co. a national standing as 
publishers of general literature. 


If the sale of a book is any criterion of its worth—particularly 
if the sale is sustained over a period of years—then this firm has 
scored high in the publication of books for children and house- 
wives. It has sold 3,000,000 copies of Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little 
Women,” while “The Boston Cooking School Cook Book” has 
for a long time far outstript its competitors. This book has even 


appeared recently on lists of the best selling non-fiction publica- | 


tions. Its sales have averaged more than seventy-five thousand 
copies a year since it was first published, twenty-eight years ago. 
Another book that has taken its place among the indispensable 


household possessions is Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations.” The | 


author was connected with the firm for many years. 


Webster’s speeches are said, by the way, to have been the only 
published volume of oratory that has ever been a financial suc- 
cess. Certainly these speeches established a record for the time, 
as the author’s royalties on the first edition alone amounted to 
approximately $40,000. 


Successes of this kind, which mark the history of Little, Brown 
& Co., were not by any means confined to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the field of modern fiction this firm published Jeffery 
Farnol’s “The Broad Highway” after the manuscript had been 
turned down by various publishers, and it was a spectacular suc- 
cess from the day it appeared in 1911. Another well-known 
author on the Little, Brown list is E. Phillips Oppenheim, whose 
tremendously popular books the firm has been publishing since 
1904. Then there is “If Winter Comes,” which has lately reached 
its 407th thousand. 


The bookstore out of which this publishing business grew has | 


been growing apace. It occupies the front portion of the present 
building at 34 Beacon Street. The house, with its long French 
windows, which open on to a little balcony and overlook the 
Common, is known as the Cabot house, and is typical of the Bos- 
ton dwelling of a century ago. In this respect the present occu- 
pants have preserved its atmosphere with admirable fidelity. 
Practically no changes have been made in the large, high-studded 
rooms. The carved woodwork, the marble fireplaces, the wide 
staircases with their mahogany balustrades preserve the air that 
belongs to the world of books and felicitously suggest the colophon 
of the firm: “It matters not how many you have, but how good 
they are.” 





Hall Caine’s Pacifist Parable 


(Continued from page 27) 


and France, England and the United States refused to fight, 
and allowed Germany to do with them according to her pleasure! 
The world of to-day may fall far short of what it ought to be, but 
it might be well occasionally to stop complaining over what is, 
and give a few minutes’ consideration to what might have been. 
In a long “Editorial Note” the publishers explain that Hall 
Caine was “an advocate of the Allied cause” throughout the war, 
and was knighted for his services, so that he really must not be 
regarded as one whose patriotism can be called into question, 
while to their explanation the author adds a “ Preface,” assuring 
us that the book was written to relieve his feelings, and that the 
story came to him in a dream. Altogether, they would seem to 
have felt that “The Woman of Knockaloe” required a good deal 
of explanation—and of explanation which is very like 
excuse. : 





Most Useful Book of Its Kind 
in the World! 


HOYT’S 


NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


New Edition of a Standard Work 





Entirely Reset—Com- 


pletely Revised and Greatly Enlarged by Kate Louise 
Roberts—Thoroughly Up-to-Date—1374 Pages. 


This new enlarged edition of the well-known Hoyi’s New 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations contains quotations on 
nearly every conceivable subject gathered from all along 
the highway of time—from now ’way back through 


thousands of years. 


21,000 Quotations 


Mingled pearls of thought, 
proverbs and maxims from pro- 
phets, poets, and sages, heart- 
throbbing passages of love, grief, 
joy, and passion; psalms and 
hymns of praise and prayer, in- 
scriptions from carvings on noted 
monuments, heraldic mottoes from 
coats-of-arms, familiar folk-lore 
and jolly jingles, nursery rimes, 
funny sayings, etc. 

Storehouse of the Greatest 


Thoughts of the World’s 
Greatest Thinkers 


The subjects are grouped under alpha- 


betically arranged headings. There are, 
for instance: : 4 
350 quotations on ‘‘War,’’ including 


striking phrases coined in the World War; 
444 on ‘‘Love’’; 334 on “‘Life’’; 235 on 
“Women”; 139 on “Man.” 

Every foreign phrase is accompanied by 
the English translation. 


Meet Old Friends—Make New 


Brander Matthews, the noted author, 
says that in looking through the book “‘he 


found himself so agreeably allured, that he 
now and again abandoned his casual brows- 
ing to read a score of consecutive pages, 
finding many old friends, familiar as house- 
hold words, and making many new ac- 
quaintances whom he will be glad to meet 
again.”’ 


Speakers Quote From It 


Hoyt's: New Cyclopedia is indispensable 
to public speakers. They have been 
quoting from it for years. 


Clinch Legal Arguments 


Lawyers, too, can usually sway a jury’s 
sympathies or deftly clinch the point of 
an argument by some little verse or phrase 
from Hoyt's. 


Sermons More Impressive 


Successful preachers are also great users 
of quotations and the uplifting sayings of 
great divines like Beecher and Spurgeon 
are liberally quoted in Hoyt’s New Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Embellish Your Writing 


If you are a writer—literary or *com- 
mercial, or if you write only to friends, 
you can embellish your work by quotations 
from Hoyxt’s New Cyclopedia. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Indispensable 


Rear Admiral Sims con- 
Siders Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
as “indispensable to any- 
one who may at any time 
wish to make use of quota- 
tions from various authors 
and prominent men and 
who wish to insure accu- 
racy in such quotations.”’ 













































Authoritative 


Revising and enlarging 
Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations _was 
accomplished by Kate 
Louise Roberts, who suc- 
ceeded most admirably in 
making this aggregation of 
quotations the most com- 
plete and authoritative ever 
gathered in a book. 


3000 Authors 


A comprehensive alpha- 
betical concordance gives 
the page number on which 
the words appear; an al- 
phabetical list of the 3000 
authors quoted tells who 
they were, when they 
flourished, date of birth— 
and death if deceased; and 
there is a topical index of 
the 1036 headings with 
cross-references. 


You Need It 


This is a book you can’t 
do without after you begin 
using it and you wouldn’t 
if you could. Get your 
copy from your bookseller 
or the publishers. 


Royal 8vo, Cloth, $7.50, net; 
Buckram, $8.50, net; three-quarter 
Morocco, $12.50, net; full Morocco, 


$15, net. Postage, 28c¢ extra. 


Publishers 
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Book and Art Exchange 


Advertising Rate: 15 cents per word. Payable in advance 


Book Bargains General Items 


ARK®S’ SPECIAL OFFERINGS :— ANY _ BOOK ADVERTISED OR 

a Complete Writings of Guy De reviewed in this magazine sent 
Maupassant. Illustrated. 17 vols., postpaid_on receipt of publishers’ 
limp leather. Original price, $42.50. price. Delivery in good condition 
My special price, $18.50. Works of guaranteed. Any book in print sup- 





Rabelais. Illustrated by Heath plied. William Schneider, 588 Onder- 
Robinson. 2 vols. Limited Navarre donk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Edition. Special price, $15. Ara- 


NY TRANSLATION PUBLISHED 
including Ceesar, Cicero, and Virgil: 
literal, 75c; interlinear $2. TRANS- 


bian Nights. Burton’s. Complete 
and Unabridged translation, includ- 
ing the Supplemental Nights, Ter- 


minal Essay, Anthropological and LATION PUBLISHING COM- 
Ethnographical Notes, etc. Ilus- PANY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
trated by Lalauze, Letchford and York City. 


vols. New. Original 
My special price, $43.50. 
Translated 





others. 17 
price, $75. 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. 


MITATE THE WISE OLD OWL! 
Resolve to keep your own counsel in 


by Rigg. Illustrated by Chalon. 2 1924. THE WISDOM OF SI- 
vols. Limited Navarre Edition. LENCEH, by Claire K. Alden. A gift 
Special price, $15. History of Flagel- for all occasions. 20 pp. Blue 
lation. Strange Customs and Cruel- paper wrappers. 50c prepaid. C. K. 
ties among the Greeks, Egyptians, Alden, 47 Mather St., Dorchester 


Romans, etc Illustrated. $1.50. 
The Heptameron. Essay by Saints- 
Illustrated by Freudenberg 
5 vols, Limited Na- 

Special price, $25. 
Illustrated. 


Centre, Mass. 


D*, SMALLWOOD: SCIENTIFIC 
Astrologer, Teaches Planet Law. 
Writes and interprets Horoscopes, on 
Vocation, Business, Health, Events 





bury. 
and Dunker. 

varre Edition. 
Memoirs of Casanova. 


2 vols. Limited Navarre Edition. in Life. Rare Books sold. 687 
Special price, $17.50. _Works of Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Smollett. Edited by Maynadier, | —— 

Illustrated. Colored Frontispiece. Back NUMBERS OF MAGA- 
12 vols. Handsome new 34 morocco. zines to be had at Abraham’s Book- 
Limited Edition. Original price, store, 145 4th Ave., New York. 





$150 My special price, $95, Works 
of Fielding, Edited by Maynadier. 





Tilustrated. Colored Frontispiece. lets, Prints and Autographs. Spe- 
12 vols. Handsome new 34 morocco. cial Typewritten reports on any 
Limited Edition. Original price, subject. C. W. Unger, Pottsville, Pa. 
$150. My special price, $95. Many SE EREEnEEEEeee 


other choice and unique items at ORIENTAL LANGUAGES—GRAM- 


special bargain prices. Harry F. mars and Dictionaries. Benj. F 
Marks. New York’s_ Finest Book Gravely, Martinsville. Virginia. 
Shop. 187 Broadway, New York. se aris a SN ee 





JRRENCH AND GERMAN CHRIST- 
mas and New Year Cards and Cal- 
endars. 


ARD MEMORY, A SIMPLE 
system of memorizing playing 
cards. Auction, Whist, Bridge, 
Pinochle, ete., players can memorize 
quickly at sight every card in the 
sequence played and know the cards 
in each trick and what cards have 
not been played. At entertain- 
ments, parties and among friends, 
you can memorize in order and in 
less than three minutes an entire 
pack of playing cards which has 
been thoroughly shuffled. No trick- 
ery, no marked cards, no confeder- 
ates A system that works and 
develops the memory. Postpaid 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Players Publishing Company, 
Suite 21, 2027 Gates Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Schoenhof’s, Boston. 








Community Book Shops 


NEW CATALOGUE Of 1,400 Choice 
and Unusual Books, Ancient & Mod- 
ern, sent upon request. 
issued each month. 
Old and Rare Books in stock. G. A. 
Baker & Co., 142 East 59th St., 
New York. 


Books OF THE BETTER SORT 
of all leading publishers at a Dis- 
count of 40 to 80%. Fine catalog 
now ready. Mailed free. Morris 
Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, I[ll. 


CONDER’'S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Send for cata- 
logue of miscellaneous second-hand 








CHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS 
of all publishers—new and second- 
hand, bought and sold by Barnes 
and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. books. 
Rare Books 
OVES OF CLITIPHON AND W 
L Leucippe — ‘‘Most Delectable and L A Y E R Ss 


Pleasant Historie’’; fine example Eliz- 
abethan prose and modern book- 
making; of Burtonian interest, Free 
prospectus. Bluefaun, 122 East 25th 
St., New York. 


Engineers 
Inventors 
Manufacturers 


will be interested in this new book by a 
distinguished patent attorney— 


ROBB’S 
PATENT 
ESSENTIALS 


By JOHN F. Ross, LL.B., LL.M.,M.P.L. 


Tersely covers patent office law and 
practise and gives information about get- 
ting a patent, drafting patent claims, 
forms of appeal, and applications for 
renewals. The author introduces the 
patent office personnel, functions of offi- 
cials, patent office terminology, tells how 
thousands of dollars can be saved in 
avoiding litigation for patent infringe- 
ment and includes in his work histories 
of noted patent office cases and special 
articles written by patent office officials. 


The book is absolutely authoritative 
and will be found incalculably helpful 
to business men, patent solicitors, in- 
ventors, mechanics, patent law students. 
Illustrated with charts, tables, etc. 


Says E. H. Lichtenberg, chief engi- 
neer, Koehring Co., manufacturers, Mil- 
waukee: ‘“‘I compliment you and the 
author on the completeness of this vol- 
ume. 


“The book fills a real need.‘’—JAMES 
H. GrIswoLp, Attorney, Cleveland. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. MOD- 
ern First editions. Books by private 
presses. Good books of general inter- 
est. Monthly catalog sent on request. 
Harry Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


50,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
“Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
N ODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 
= old and rare books, Lists issued. 
Williams Book Store, 113% KE. 
ane Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Solo, 








Books for Writers 


OOKS FOR WRITERS: 1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book, $2.50. Modern 
Photoplay Writing, $3. Polti’s 36 
Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Polti'’s 
Art of Inventing Characters, $2.50. 
Technique of Fiction Writing, $1.75. 
Plotting the Short Story, $1. How 
to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue on re- 
quest. Also leaflet explaining per- 
sonal assistance in criticism and 
preparation of manuscripts for pub- 
lication, and advice as to markets, 
*James Knapp Reeve, Dept. A, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
“(Former editor of The Editor.) 
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$5, net; $5.16, postpaid. 
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Maligning Our Neighbors in Fiction 


(Continued from page 35) 


neither as swarthy nor as villainous as some people would have 
us believe. 

In the “Real Story of the Pirate” there is an account of how 
less than one hundred English pirates captured eight Spanish 
vessels manned by 278 men. The author does not explain the 
real situation; he leads us to infer that the 100 English jumped 
on the entire 278 Spaniards, all at one time, and defeated them 
and captured the ships. We are not told that 278 men divided 
among eight ships make an average of about thirty-four 
men to each ship; we are not told that the Spaniards did not 
know the English were coming, and that when they saw a few 
boats loaded with armed white men approaching them, they 
very likely took for granted that these men were Spaniards 
coming from some of the settlements along the coast, and there- 
fore did not fire upon the boats; we are not told that the 
English did not start firing from a distance, either, but simply 
drew alongside the nearest Spanish vessel, swarmed upon her 
deck, one hundred strong, if you please, and overpowered the. 
thirty-four astounded Spaniards. Determined men, who were 
ready, they could overpower one ship after another in this fashion 
rather quickly; yet, the author confesses the English lost eight- 
een men killed and twenty-two wounded. Not such an abject 
surrender on the part of the surprized Spaniards, after all. 

In a fight like that, the element of surprize makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. We often read in the papers about the deeds - 
of bold robbers here in America. Two well-armed thugs will 
enter a pool-room, or a bank, or some such place, where there 
may be as many as twenty-five or thirty men, or even more. — 
Suddenly, the two robbers pull out their automatics and command 
every one to hold up his hands; hands go up in a hurry. The 
robbers then relieve the people of their valuables and depart. 
Now, would we say that those twenty-five or thirty men who have 
thus been robbed are abject and impotent cowards? Would 
you hail the robbers as wonderful heroes? 

The World War proved that bravery is not the exclusive 
property of any one nation. Before the war the pages of history 
were full of incidents proving the very same thing. Cortés 
conquered Mexico with a handful of men, but before those men 
started on the conquest they did one of the most heroic things in 
the world: As soon as they landed on the coast of Mexico they 
burned their own ships, so that they would never be tempted to 
go away before the job was finished. In those ships those men 
destroyed their only chance to return to their loved ones. 
Yet, they set fire to the ships with their own hands and turned 
around to face what must have appeared as certain death at the 
hands of hundreds of thousands of Indians. Coming down to our 
own days, we saw how the mighty German fleet, a splendid 
aggregation of war machines that could have given the Allies a 
terrific fight, sailed out of its home-ports like a flock of sheep | 
and surrendered without firing a shot. In contrast to that, only 
twenty-five years ago a little Spanish squadron left the harbor 
of Santiago de Cuba to face an American fleet three times stronger, 
and fight until every Spanish ship was destroyed. 

No doubt there are many chapters in Spanish history where 
the Spaniards did not do what they should have done. But 
can not the same be said of other nations? America owes nearly 
as much to Spanish culture and civilization as it owes to English 
culture and civilization. If you don’t believe that, just take a 
little trip to your own South and Southwest. Nearly half the 
States and the towns in the Union have Spanish names, and Span- 
ish is the every-day language of tens of thousands of Americans. 

Let’s be fair, gentlemen. A nation that has produced a Don \ 
Quixote, a nation with a sublime literature and art, a nation that 
produced the Conquistadores and gave to the world twenty 
independent nations where the Spanish language and culture are 
supreme, a nation that even in defeat preserves its dignity 
and ideals and does not sell itself to a shameless materialism, 
can not be altogether a nation of impotent cowards. 
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General Lee as a Tragic Hero 
(Continued from page 46) 


men who surround Lee, a pall of doom overhangs the opening 
scene of Drinkwater’s play. The Three Musketeers—Buchanan, 
Warrenton, and Penner—with Peel as a philosophic D’Artagnan, 
a Southern Greek Chorus, suffice to carry the dialog, but are 
rather mechanical in their theatric conventionality. The con- 
yersation is English, not American. Southerners were not “all 
fine soldiers”; they didn’t say “just” when they meant “quite 
so” or “to be sure”; they didn’t sing “ Dixie” in the Drinkwater 
manner. 

The significance of this criticism is: Drinkwater’s “Robert E. 
Lee” is not a drama, but an epic. Were it a drama we should see 
at the outset the bright, hopeful, buoyant South, full of confidence 
in victory; Lee deciding to fight with the South because he believed 
in State Rights and constitutional government, tho not without 
deep suffering over severing his connection with the United States 
Army; the mighty commander, one of the greatest captains of the 
English-speaking race, winning victory after victory with insuffi- 
cient numbers by the exercise of a superb strategy; the climax of 
Gettysburg coupled with the no less momentous debacle of Vicks- 
burg; the accelerating decline of the star of the Confederacy; the 
tragedy of Lee, a far greater captain than Grant, deserted by his 
soldiers until he had but a handful to surrender to Grant’s host 
at Appomattox; and last of all, the glorious loyalty of Lee after 
Appomattox—the winning of his greatest battle, the teaching of the 
defeated and embittered South the immitigable lesson of the 
resumption of whole-hearted allegiance to the national govern- 
ment. 

But no! Mr. Drinkwater gives us Lee the Virginian, fighting for 
Virginia. It is the North against Virginia. There are insignificant 
allusions to other men and other States; but to Drinkwater’s Lee 
the South means only Virginia. The poignancy of his tragedy is 
heightened by the loss in turn of his great captains—‘“ Stonewall”’ 
Jackson and “Jeb” Stuart, Virginians. The scene between Lee 
and the President of the Confederacy is a libel on Jefferson Davis 
—a pitiful misrepresentation of the high and noble relationship 
between those two men. For all his obstinacy, his haughtiness 
of spirit, Davis was a gentleman of great loftiness of character; 
and his discussions with Lee were always on a high plane. Had 
Lee been willing to accept the post of commander-in-chief of all 
the armies of the Confederacy, with a general staff—a lesson the 
Allies were so slow to learn in the Great War—the outcome of the 
War between the States would not unlikely have been different. 

There is no grander, no more majestic figure in American history 
than Robert Edward Lee. He was as great in defeat as in victory 
—a universal figure, a man triumphant among adverse events. 
Drinkwater has called him “the grand figure of the Civil War.” 
But in this play he has made Lee a wooden tragedian who never 
hoped for victory, stalking fatefully beneath the cloud of im- 
pending disaster. Altho he slurs incomprehensibly Lee’s reasons 
for espousing the cause of the South, altho he never shows him 
as a great commander in the moment of triumph, at least Drink- 
water makes Lee a noble character—which is surely little enough 
to say. The play might better have ended with Lee’s words, 
uttered after Peel has spoken of the service in the field, and asked: 
“Ts the quarrel over now, sir?” 


Lre—To learn that, to teach it—that is the other service. Duff 
and his thousands have given their all for the quarrel. They have 
died for Virginia. We live, and again we are just Virginians no longer. 
We were that, and we, too, would have died for it. But we have now 
to live for America. 





Those who wish to obtain the novels of Henry James in uniform 
binding may now do so, since Scribners, Houghton Mifflin and 
Harpers have collaborated to this end. Each novel will, of course, 
bear the imprint of its own publisher, but the bindings will be 
uniform. Those of the novels which have been out of print are 
being reissued. 
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Emily Post’s Suggestions 
on How to Behave 


With one voice the critics and book reviewers of the United States have praised 
Emily Post’s brilliant book, “Btiquette,’’ which has come to be known as the 
blue book of social usage. And they are equally unanimous in acclaiming Emily 
Post as not only specially competent to write such a work, but a supreme arbiter 
on social conduct in America. 


As the Philadelphia The New York Trib- 
Mrs. Post Record says, ** Mrs. Peat Well une declares that “‘not 
an is unquestionably an Equipped since Seiad Ee a ee 

: authority on the cus- ° ° sponsore er book on 
Authority toms and manners of po- Social Guide etiquette some fifty 


years ago has any one 
so obviously well equipped appeared as 
authority on the subject.” 


lite society and her sug; 
gestions may be followed with confidence.” 


The New York Eve- 

Daughter ning Telegram puts it Not Town and Country, 
of the thus: “A first gentle- of New, York, com- 
Ss h woman of America has Mere ments: Emily Post 

out undertaken to present §*Eti ette’’ has added to her rather 
us with a guide to good qu versatile collection of 
behavior. The gentlewoman in question accomplishments by 


making a book on everyday ethics—a 


fs none other than Emily Post (Mrs. v 
rather broader conception of good man- 





Price Post), daughter of the old South and 
a shining figure in that best society she so 
broadly and intelligently defines. 


nets than the idea suggested by the word 
‘etiquette.’”’ 


Concerning the book itself— 
I UETTE: In Society, in Politics, in 
ET Q e Business, and at Home 


The New York World pronounces it “a delightful book on ethics and manners,” 
while Dorothy Hamilton of the New York Evening Post declares that ‘‘ Etiquette 
will be ‘‘the last word in social matters until at least such time as society has 
radically changed, for it covers with an almost incredible minuteness of detail 
every contingency into which a social being may be plunged. From the ceremony 
of christening a child until the last sad rites after death, the life of a well-bred 
person is conducted with painstaking care.”’ 


Proposed as a School Book 


Gertrude Atherton, the famous novelist, is so_ enthusiastic about the merit 
of ‘Etiquette’? that she suggests the book ‘‘be included in the curriculum of 
every public school, and that no pupil be allowed to graduate unless he or she 
can stand an exhaustive examination 1n it. 

i its of inf - S ai 5 - hotographic 

Besides the thousands of bits of informa- also contains 16 full-page p ) 
tion on social conduct in Emily Post’s reproductions, showing table settings for 
great book, it also advises extensively on all occasions, weddings, home interiors, 
dress for different occasions, care of a house- decorations, how achild should handle its 
hold, management of servants, etc. knife and fork, etc. 


“Etiquette” is printed in one handsome volume of 630 bages with gold stamping. 


Cloth Binding, $4, net; $4.18, post-paid. Special Presen- 
tation Edition, bound in full flexible leather, gold-edged paper, 
in box, $7.50, net; $7-68, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Giovanni Papini Competes with 
Dr. Johnson 


(Continued from page 18) 


tho the specific effect depends largely upon the reader’s convic- 
tions. Even tho Papini’s early fiction makes fairly dull reading, 
the new dictionary shows what considerable resources he might 
bring to the writing of fiction were he so disposed. In addition 
to the twelve prefaces previously mentioned, the actual text of the 
dictionary is likewise prefaced by a series of sixteen literary por- 
traits of as many fictitious collaborators. These unfortunate 
characters, two women and fourteen men, are citizens of the 
imaginary town of Bagoghi and the imaginary city of Lonza. 


With twenty Bagoghis one can create a Lonza [writes Papini]; 
with the twentieth part of Lonza, a Bagoghi; and by reuniting all 
Bagoghis and all Lonzas, any modern nation you choose... . 
Thus all our collaborators belong to the best society, rural or urban, 
of the two places; that is to say, of all places. And their ideas (pru- 
dent ideas!) express the dead level of the middle class. 


The sixteen objects of Papini’s satire play, throughout the dic- 
tionary, the dual réle of devil’s advocate and straw-man. It is 
they who enunciate what Papini wishes to emphasize as the 
prevailing views and the accepted opinions of “the dead level of 
the middle class.” It is they who defend modernism, materialism, 
science, the cult of rationality, democracy, journalism, the auto- 
mobile and an innumerable host of other things upon which 
Papini directs an incessant stream of vitriolic contempt. But, 
like all devil’s advocates, they are arguing a prejudged cause. 
Their sole excuse for existence is that of the clay birds in a shoot- 
ing gallery, their own destruction. And it must be admitted that 
the execution, while perhaps logically unconvincing, is a hugely 
amusing spectacle. Judged purely from this point of view, as a 
satiric indictment of contemporary mediocrity, the dictionary 
becomes an effective burlesque highly charged with Rabelaisian 
extravagance. From Saint Augustine to Buffalo Bili, and from 
Abyssinia to Broadway, neither person nor place is exempt from 
use as a target for Papini’s verbal fireworks. No more uncompli- 
mentary analysis of the contemporary mind could possibly be 
achieved than that which is afforded by the opinions of the fic- 
titious sixteen upon the large variety of subjects indexed in the 
dictionary. The literary portraits of the characters are in similar 
vein. Satire is perhaps a misleading description of them, for they 
are nearer pure caricature. There is no delicacy in the painting, 
and no disagreeable or ludicrous feature has been left in shadow or 
to the reader’s imagination. One feels that the unfortunate 
models have been requested to pose, and that the artist has there- 
upon hurled his palette at them and beaten them about the head 
with his canvas. 

It is the very success of the book as a vehicle for exuberant and 
primitive humor which defeats whatever serious purpose Papini 
may have had in writing it. There is, of course, the possible ques- 
tion of whether he had any serious purpose whatever, and many 
Italian critics have been disposed to doubt it. The statements of 
the prefaces point to such a purpose, but it is the sad fate of the 
acknowledged humorist never to be taken seriously. On the 
other hand, to take his polemics on piety, his respect for dogma, 
and his insistent medievalism as in themselves expressions of his 
humor would be to credit Papini with the perpetration of a joke 
so ghastly as presumably to cause even Papini to refrain. It is, 
however, safe to say that, assuming the prefatory statement 
quoted above to be sincere, the new dictionary fails to make any 
positive conquest of the reader’s mind. Its virtues, like that of 
satire in general, are largely negative; to ridicule certain ideas is 
not equivalent to converting men to others. 

To any reader desirous of ascertaining Papini’s opinions upon 
an extensive number of unrelated subjects, the new dictionary 
offers a soliloquy over five hundred pages in length and the assur- 
ance that there are twenty-four additional Jetters in the alphabet 
as a source of future material. Here, perhaps, is the true Papini; 
somewhat unaccommodated to the associations of the faith which 


he has espoused, and hopefully employing for the purposes of its 
dissemination the same methods which he once employed to 
undermine it. 





The Latest News from Cape Cod 


(Continued from page 26) 


reach who knows so much more about my body than I do. 
I never question the bill presented by a physician or surgeon, 
for I set on my own physical welfare even a higher estimate 
than they. 

I am glad that Mr. Lincoln has taken for his hero the “general 
practitioner.’ There may come a time when this most useful of 
all citizens will be extinct. The financial rewards of the successful 
office-specialist and operator are so infinitely higher, that the 
general doctor, who makes his round of calls every day, may 
become obsolete. Let me stop then for a moment and pay him a 
tribute. The old-fashioned doctor, who drove out in his buggy 
every morning, visiting his patients at two dollars a head, was an 
enormous blessing to every community. He accomplished many 
things that the greatest specialists can never do. He knew his 
patients and knew them well; he knew their entire family history, 
and understood perfectly not only what was the matter with 
them, but whether the immediate case was serious or not, and 
whether, according to their temperament, they should go away and 
rest, or whether they should continue their daily work. For with 
some men, rest in the form of travel is imperative; whereas with 
others, it would be the immediate prelude to final and eternal rest. 
The specialist can not be so sure of this as the old family doctor, 
who brought the man into the world, and knows his ancestral 
inheritance. And every one should hold high in his heart 
the country doctor, who traverses in winter and summer 
immense distances daily, going into humble homes, having to 
rely entirely on himself, making major operations in miserable 
cottages in the worst possible light, with no nurses, and no 
other doctor to consult. Such men and such professional 
services are becoming rarer and rarer; how is the countryside 
to get along without them? 

Doctor Nye is the village doctor in North Ostable, Cape Cod. 
He differs from most of his professional brethren in having served 
a sentence in State prison; and altho the real reason for this is 
perfectly evident to the average reader quite early in the course 
of the story—for only a dull reader could miss it—this in no wise 
detracts from the charm of the novel; because the villagers do not 
guess it at all. One or two stand by him, as true friends should 
stand by, caring not what, he has done; for if your friendship is 
given only to those whose characters are flawless, what reward 
have ye? Even his very few friends do not guess the real reason — 
for the doctor’s imprisonment, which, in my judgment, makes 
their friendship all the finer. The remaining inhabitants of the 
town are his outspoken enemies, and they are amazed at his 
audacity in attempting to practise again in a village which he had 
left in the company of the police. 

Well, it is a rattling good story. The house of Montague and 
the house of Capulet are there, and Romeo and Juliet settle their 
affair in a happier and more reasonable way than it was managed 
in Shakespeare. And while Lincoln’s language is not so beautiful 
as Shakespeare’s, there is always poetry in love. The gossip- 
mongering old maids, the bluff sea-captains, the Justice in fair 
round belly with good capon lined, the village vagabonds, all are 
represented in the admirable manner that readers of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s novels have a right to expect of him. But while this story 
is as full of humorous conversation and humorous “types”’ as all 
its predecessors, it is even better: because as a novel it is so 
admirably constructed, and because the dialog discloses the 
traits of human nature with such exactitude. 

There is nothing forced in this book; upon analysis, we can see 
that the author used the resources of his art; yet it sounds as 
natural and spontaneous as tho it had somehow written itself. 
It is a good novel, and deserves its enormous circulation. 
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Progress of the Ten-Best Books Symposium 


(Continued from page 29) 


Elton’s “A Survey of English Literature,” of which he says: “I 
go to it again and again, and always get the same satisfaction. 
It is like the blueberry pie at a certain restaurant in Boston, 
always better than you expect.” 

Commenting on the ten books she has chosen, Miss M. E. 
Arnold, of New York City, says they are her favorites because 
she finds a remedy for every mood in some one of them: 


Whenever I am tired or feel rather discontented with the world in 
general, the wistful sweetness of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sonnets 
smooths the wrinkles from my mind. If I am bored with the com- 
monplace small talk that flows around me, I pick up ‘Penguin 
Island,” or “Jurgen,” or Max Beerbohm’s “‘Seven Men,” or one of 
Shaw’s merciless scathings of human stupidity, and the chatter of 
this season’s gowns and last season’s scandal fades into unreal vapor. 
If I am tired of the puny personalities with whom I come in contact, 
Frank Harris’s verbose but nonetheless fascinating and amusing 
“Contemporary Portraits” of the great men he has met and studied 
put me in touch with the giants of the later nineties and the early 
nineteen-hundreds. 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Ackerson, of Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, 
give a high place to Winston Churchill’s “The Crisis” as a truly 
American book that one can return to with pleasure. Their list 
contains several books on the war and on the folly of war. They 
regard “Three Soldiers,” by Dos Passos, as the great novel of the 
- war—‘the tragedy of intelligence alone when confronted with 
horrible facts and duties.’ Rupert Brooke’s poems, they find, 
include the most poetic utterance of the great conflict. 

Mr. Amado J. Fernandez, of Havana, Cuba, justifies the less 
widely known books on his list with these pointed comments: 


“Nach Paris,” by Louis Dumur, is, as Blasco Ibaiiez says in the 
preface to the Spanish edition, the best novel of the Great War. 
Unamuno is one of the most famous thinkers in the world, and his 
“Tragic Sense of Life” has been received with praise in many 
countries. ‘Psychological Types,” by Jung, comes to soothe the 
Freud-fever. ‘La Philosophie du Bonheur,” by Paul Janet, is a 
beautiful, serene, and deep work, such as only the French mind is 
able to conceive. 


Many voters are finding difficulty in measuring the comparative 
worth of books so different as a novel and a work of science. 
Thus Mr. Frank H. Peterman, of Alexandria, Louisiana, like 
several others, confines his list to fiction with this prefatory pro- 
test: “How can one make an intelligent comparison between the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and ‘The Call of the Wild,’ or between 
Beveridge’s ‘Life of John Marshall’ and ‘Sister Carrie’? It can’t 
be done.” Another correspondent strikes almost the same note: 
“How compare ‘Creative Chemistry’ with ‘San Cristobal de la 
Habana,’ or ‘Quiet Talks on Prayer’ with ‘Three Soldiers’?” 
A Brooklyn book-lover, however, suggests a standard broad 
enough to cover even these disparities: “The greatest art is that 
which gives the most lasting pleasure to the greatest number of 
people.” 

The date-limit at the beginning of the century inevitably fur- 
nishes some puzzling problems in the choice of books for these lists. 
One correspondent calls attention to the fact that James’s “Psy- 
chology” was inadvertently named in the September Boox Re- 
view as eligible. It is not, as the records show it to have been 
published in 1892. Selma Lagerléf’s “Gésta Berling,” which re- 
ceived a recent vote, has to be barred out, as it was published in 
1891. When books come as near to the line, however, as Dreiser’s 
“Sister Carrie” and Miss Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold,” 
which appeared in 1900, the editor is inclined to look the other way 
if they creep in under the canvas. 

The new titles introduced in this month’s voting are all given 
below. This list, added to the two that appeared in the September 
and October issues of the Book Review, completes the catalog of 
475 books of the present century thus far mentioned by voters in 
the symposium: 

Adams, Henry, “Mont St. Michel et Chartres”; Atherton, Gertrude, “The 


Conqueror”; Barker, Elsa, “Letters from a Living Dead Man”; Barrie, 
James M., “Tommy and Grizel”; Barrington, “The Ladies”; Beebe, 


William, “The Edge of the Jungle” and “Jungle Peace”; Beecher, Willis 
P., “The Prophets and the Promise’; Beerbohm, Max, “Essays” and 
“Seven Men”; Belloc, Hilaire, “The Path to Rome’; Bennett, Arnold, 
“Buried Alive” and “The Book of Carlotta’; Benson, H. C., “Beside 
Still Waters”; Benson, R. H., “By What Authority?” Bergson, Henri, “Crea- 
tive Evolution”; Blackwood, Algernon, “John Silence’; Blunt, William S., 
“My Diaries”; Bose, J. C., “Responses of the Living and Non-Living”; 
Bramah, Ernest, “ Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours’; Brown, Alice, “ Plays’; Bryan, 
William J., “In His Image’; Bunin, Ivan, “A Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco’; Byrne, Donn, “Messer Marco Polo”; Cabell, James B., “ Beyond Life”; 
Canfield, Dorothy, “Raw Material”; Carpenter, Edward, “Towards Democ- 
racy”; Cather, Willa, “The Song of the Lark”; Catholic Encyclopedia; 
Chambers, Robert W., “Cardigan”; Churchill, Winston, “The Inside of the 
Cup”; Clements, Colin, “Plays for a Folding Theater’; Comfort, Will L., 
“Child and Country”; Conkling, Hilda, “Poems of a Little Girl”; Conrad, 
Joseph, “The Arrow of Gold,” “Heart of Darkness,” “Mirror of the Sea,” 
and “Romance”; Croce, Benedetto, “Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille”; 
Dela Mare, Walter, “Poems”; Dehan, Richard, “One Braver Thing”; Deland, 
Margaret, “The Iron Woman”; Dell, Floyd, “Moon Calf”; Dreiser, Theodore, 
“Sister Carrie’; Dumur, Louis, “Nach Paris”; Einstein, Albert, “Theory of 
Relativity’; Ellis, Havelock, “The Dance of Life’; Elton, Oliver, “A Sur- 
vey of English Literature, 1830-1880”; Ewarts, “The Way of Revelation”; 
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